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I>REFACE. 


^ttermMans  biKre  been  made  In  the  order  of  tiM 

jjxtrodactorry  Banarks  and  the  Ancient  Hisb 

portionB,  hare  been  eltber  wboUy  or  1 

of  a  single  Toltime  a  detailed  histoxy  of 

,y  rexKaer  any  fnrtber  itudy  miperfltiOTi8,ii  a  mi 

TV^asttry  may  wnre  a  sood  porpoee  w 

-w'liiic^  ^was  nerer  intended.    Tbere  are  many  w 

of  l&irtorical  stndy,  bat  yet  do  not  wiah  to  x 

of  that  history  which  U^rs  before  us  tt 

earliest  times  to  the  presentk     Foi 

^gf  flfjw^**  clearly  the  laws  of  historical  evidenc 

In  efOjfA  a  manner  that  they  may  be  able  to 

^^  tine  iJDiOorrectneai  of  what  has  been  lakL 

in  any  other  sabject,  it  is  of  the  gr 

■boold  be  deriTed  as  much  as  possible 

j^sstifled  In  XBodTing  the  statements  of  hist 

^^Q^j^ority.     Hence  the  Tslne  of  a  historical  work 

"  I  snch)i<3Me  the  reader  cannot  BatisQ 

in  hcceptixt^  or  rerjecting  any  statement 

tlioae  times  of  wl^lch  confessedly  we  ha 

Bat  in  a  woTk'Uke  thii,  a  moltiplic 

in  tbeT^esent  edition,  therdtore,  the  refea 

^(azMlflrd  Snglish  writers  which  will  fnmisl 

ntay  require :  and  to  soch  works  the  Hi* 

stxlctly  si^bonUnate.    If  no  rldier  field  f < 

csui  be  fonnd  than  that  of  history,  it  is  nc 

f^  liarrest  without  abundant  toil ;  and  in  h 

rffti  be  said  to  hare  a  real  knowledge  of  an; 

OB  it  an  the  labonr  that  it  requires,  until  1 

■Ijo  otliter  parts  with  which  it  may  be  oonnectec 

that  is  to  aay,  to  the  original  aonroes  of 

pleases,  the  references  now  giren  will  in 

tbe  wxiten  to  whom  he  is  gnkled  will  at 

^y%m  tests  by  whldi  genuine  history  may  be  i 

\^  -anoefrtain  or  false.    These  tests  are  laid  down 

•vrlisKt  la  tbere  said  may  enable  the  reader  to 

_  and  the  present  state  of  historical  critidi 

^i^orftea  of  Oreeoe  and  Borne,  and  of  the  great  ex 

'^gtypt.   These  tests  are  of  course  of  miiTersal  applic 

jp^l&Bd  tlsey  wonld  be  worthless.    Their  nse  must  a 

tbe  regioo  of  ragne  conjecture  to  a  ground  wb 

^^^.^j,_     Koihing  but  oonf nsion  of  ideas  can  follow,  U 

^^^^t^  instance  as  those  of  the  Trojan  wars  or  the  I 

not  intrinsically  incndlble  and  aet  up  these  as 


history  of  the  time.  Bach  legvnds  supply  indeed  an  inexhaustible  field  of 
instniotion,  bnt  we  minpply  them  if  we  seek  from  tbemtodrawap  an  aothentio 
narratiTe  of  events.  The  criticism  which  says  that  they  can  nerer  be  made  to 
yield  snch  a  narratiTe  may  appear  to  be  simply  ^stroctiTe :  but  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis  has  rightly  and  fbrdMy  insisted  that  *  researdies  into  ancient  history, 
which  lead  to  merely  negative  resolts,  are  important  and  nsefnl  as  well  as  similar 
roeoardies  whidi  lead  to  positiTe  results;  they  distingnfaih  between  fiction, 
whidi,  however  diverting,  instrootiTe  or  elevating,  can  never  be  historical, — 
and  reality,  wfaidi  is  a  necesaary  attribute  of  a  historical  narrative.'* 

The  ralne  of  ancient  Oriental  history  in  general  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  the  Eastern  empires  came  into  contact  with  Oreek  thought  and 
civilisation.  That  interest  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the  inraslon  of  Xerxes. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  ensured  the  victory  of  Hellenic  freedom  over  barbaiio 
^rranny,  and  determined  the  future  history  of  the  world.  It  was  the  subsequent 
work  of  imperial  Athens  to  exhibit  in  its  full  perfection  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual will  and  action  with  a  Toluntazy  obedience  to  the  rapreme  law  of  the 
state.  The  success  of  Xerxes  would  not  have  averted  the  future  ascendency  of 
Rome ;  but  that  ascendency  would  have  been  an  absolute  tyranny  of  the  state 
over  the  inner  as  well  as  the  public  life  of  every  dtlzen,  and  the  great  idea  of 
English  freedom  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  realised.  The  history 
of  Greece  supplied  a  link,  of  whidi,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing  could  have 
remedied  the  loss.  When  the  task  of  the  Hellenic  race  was  aocompUshed,  Bom« 
gathered  almost  Uie  whole  world  under  her  yoke,  and  merged  the  interpolitical 
autonomy  of  separate  towns  in  the  wider  life  of  a  nation.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  some  more  vigorous  races  should  combine  the  great  system  of  Roman  law 
and  national  union  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  dtixen  ;  aM  so  from  the 
convulsions  whidi  attended  the  tall  of  imperial  Rome  arose  the  new  society  of 
Christendom.  The  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood  ensured  the  ultimate  growUi  of 
that  national  lif^  which  unites  the  paw>nal  liberty  of  the  Athenian  with  the 
Roman  genius  of  law  and  government,  and  which  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  constitution  of  England. 

This  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  the  world 
should  determine  the  order  in  which  the  histories  of  the  several  races  and  states 
may  best  be  studied.  The  histories  in  this  volume  have  accordingly  been  re- 
arranged, so  far  as  was  practicable,  in  the  order  of  their  actual  connection. 
This  order  must  exhibit,  however  imperfectly,  the  real  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
whidi  has  had  ito  issue  In  the  society  of  modem  Europe,  and  must,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  any  arbitrary  arrangement,  impress  itedf  upon  the  memory 
of  the  reader.  The  perception  of  this  connection,  which  can  be  nothing  less  than 
ttM  work  of  God,  will  of  itself  convince  him  that  *  history '  contains  no  mean 
treasures.  *  Whatever  there  is  of  greateess  In  the  final  cause  of  all  human 
thought  and  action,  God's  glory  and  man's  perfection,  that  is  the  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  history.  Whatever  there  is  of  variety  and  intense  interest  in  hiuian 
nature,— in  ito  elevation,  whether  proud  as  by  nature  or  sanctified  as  by  God's 
grace ;  In  ito  suffering,  whether  blessed  or  unblessed,  a  martyrdom  or  a  judg- 
ment ;  in  its  strange  revems,  in  ito  varied  adventures,  in  ita  yet  more  varied 
powers,  ito  courage  and  ito  patience,  ito  genius  and  ita  wisdom,  ito  justice  and  ita 
love,— that  also  is  the  measure  of  the  Interest  and  variety  of  history.  The 
treasures  indeed  are  ample ;  but  we  may  more  reasonably  fear  whether  we  may 
have  strength  and  skill  to  win  them.'  t 

G.  W.  CX)X. 
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really  to  IncreBae  it.    We  know  more,  | 
and  not  len,  if  we  can  show  that  a  given 
fact,  of  which  at  the  best  we  could  not 
be  certain,  never  took  place  at  alL 

The  test  of  contemporary  evidence 
mnst  be  applied  with  impartial  stxictneeB 
to  all  history ;  and  its  application  enables 
us  at  once  to  goaxtl  against  many  errors 
which  otherwise  it  would  be  dlfflcolt  to 
avoid.    Hence  we  learn  — 

1.  That  a  written  narr^ve  is  not 
more  trustworthy  than  oral  tradition, 
unless  it  rests  on  sach  evidence.  When 
the  Homeric  poems  were  reduced  to 
writing,  they  did  not  become  more  his- 
torical than  they  were  before.  But  fur- 
ther, we  see — 

3.  That  all  monuments  of  whatever 
kind  must  be  judged  predsely  by  the 
same  rule  with  all  written  narratives. 

Thus  we  cannot  prove  any  event  of  a 
time  antcarior  to  contemporary  history 
on  the  evidence  of  memorials  which  are 
alibied  to  belong  to  that  time.  This 
rule  applies  to  monuments  of  victories 
and  conquests.  Herodotus  saw  in  Thrace 
certain  pillars  which  proved  to  him  that 
Beeostris  had  penetrated  into  that  conn- 
try  ;  they  proved  in  reality  neither  this 
fact  nor  even  the  historical  existence  of 
Beeostris.  If  these  monuments  contain 
inscriptions,  then,  as  Mr.  Qrote  has  right- 
ly indsted,  it  Is  necessanr  to  ascertain 
whether  the  inscriber  had  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  records, 
and  whether  or  not  there  may  be  reason 
to  suspect  misrepresentation.*  Hero- 
dotus himself  qpesJcs  of  false  inscriptions 
and  forged  memorials.  There  were  tombs 
raised  at  PlatsosB  to  the  warriors  of  Greek 
states  which  were  not  represented  at  the 
battle.  Nothing  more  can  be  needed  to 
set  us  on  our  guard  agaiiuit  putting  im- 
plioit  trust  in  monuments  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  even  before  the 
dawn  of  contemporary  history. 

This  rule  applies  uao  to  genealogical 
lists.  At  Athens,  at  Rome,  and  elsewhere 
t^ere  were  lists  of  kings  and  magistrates, 
some  of  which  came  down  to  times  in 
which  the  fact  of  their  contemporary  re- 
gistration can  be  proved.  Many  families 
also  had  pedigrees  which  they  traced  to 
the  commencement  of  their  traditional 
history.  It  is  certain  that  Leonidas  was 
king  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion ;  but  Uiis  fact  cannot  prove  the 
historical  existence  of  the  son  of  Her- 
cules from  whom  he  held  himself  to 
have  descended.  It  is  as  certain  that 
the  historian  Hecatssns  was  a  real  person, 
as  that  Herodotus  was  a  real  person; 

•  Hiatvrp  o/  Ortte*,  toL  11._p.  M»  im  slw 
Ooji*to  SW«  ^tkt  Ortat  Ptniam  War,  p.  984. 


but  HecatSBUs  eKhibited  a  genealofnr  in 
which  his  sixteenth  pr(^enitor  was  a 
god.    At  some  point,  thorefore,  in  this 
pedigree  table  must  take  the  place  of  his- 
tory ;  but  we  cannot  determine  the  point 
wiUi  certainty.     Hecatseus  must  have 
known   the  names  of  his  father    and 
grandfather,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge 
may  have  eoctended  a  few  stages  fnrther ; 
but  we  approach  no  nearer  towards  pro- 
ving the  genealogy  as  a  whole.     Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  precise* 
ly  this  divine  origin  which  gave  it  ralue 
in  the  eyes  of  Hecateus,  while  with  us  it 
brings  it  most  into  suspicion.    The  Athe- 
nian archons  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  are  unquestionably  historical  ; 
but  the  earlier  names,  we  must,  in  Mr. 
Orote's  words,  *take  as  we  find  them, 
without  being  able  either  to  warrant 
the  whole  or  to  separate  the  false  from 
the  true.'*    Most  of  these  lists  are  traoed 
back  to  a  divine  or  superhuman  origrina> 
tor :  and  the  creation  of  such  beings  "waa 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  Ox^eok 
mind.  Thus  every  race,  every  taribe,  every 
town  had  its  fpoaymia,  who  was  simply 
a    personification    of  their    reepecti-ve 
names.    Dorus  and  Ion  are  mere   enx-> 
bodiments  of  the   Dorian   and   Ionian 
races.     The    Ottoman    Turks   perhi^s 
alone  can  boast  of  a  really  historical  ep^ 
ofiymtM  in  Othman. 

A  people  may,  however,  pomesn  a  liter- 
ature long  before  th^  have  any  history. 
The  Homeric  poems  were  written,  si3 
Herodotus  believed,  about  four  hundred 
years  before  his  own  lifetime.  They  de- 
scribe a  series  of  events  of  which  it  is  of 
course  both  possible  and  easy  to  give  at 
plausible  account.  The  history  whioii^ 
Thuoydides  gives  of  the  Trojan  war  is  to 
all  appearance  quite  as  trustworthy  as 
any  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  • 
but  no  other  evidence  can  *be  bronglifc 
to  prove  the  fact  of  this  war  than  Uiie 
poems  themselves,  and  in  them  thini^ 
human  and  divine  are  inextricably  inter- 
mingled. We  cazmot  get  rid  of  what  ia 
marvellous  and  incredible  without  cle- 
stroying  the  very  groundwork  of  ttie 
story.  But  if  we  can  place  no  relianoe 
on  the  events  recorded,  there  are  oth^ 
aspects  in  which  these  poems  mav  be  re- 
garded as  really  historical.  They  describe 
unquestionably  a  real  state  of  soci^iy  - 
and  we  may  accept  all  the  details  of  that 
description  as  faithful  and  true.  Hecxoe 
we  get  at  facts  which  are  really  historl. 
cal,  and  of  nM>re  or  less  importance 
Thus  we  learn  that  a  society  whic^  i^^  J 
volved  much  of  the  idea  of  feadaliBnx 

•  JTidory  i/OrMcc.  vol.  H.  {k  47. 
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went  before  that  whidi  we  find  in  exist- 
ence at  the  beginning  of  contemporary 
Greek  hiatorj ;  and  we  learn  that  the 
condition  of  women  had  been  eomething 
Tcry  different  from  that  which  it  wae  at 
AUiens  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  The  fact 
of  the  change  is  proved ;  bat  we  cannot 
of  ooorao  determine  the  dMe  with  any  ex- 
actness. The  same  eridenoe  suffices  to 
prove  many  local  facts.  The  huge  walls 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenao  may  be  seen  at 
the  present  day ;  vrhen  we  find  Homer 
spmring  of  tiwir  size  and  strength,  we 
know  that  they  mnst  hare  been  built  be- 
fore the  oomposltion  of  those  poems  was 
flniwhftd.  Sometimes  a  solitary  fact  of 
penonxJ  history  stands  ont  in  an  age  of 
whii^  we  have  no  other  contemporary 
records.  We  cannot  donbt  the  fact  that 
the  father  of  the  poet  Hesiod  removed 
from  the  .Solio  Cnnue  to  Ascra  in  Bceo- 
tla ;  bat  the  fact  is  of  no  great  yalne  in 
rdation  to  other  facts.  Yet  tiiese  poems 
hare  an  historical  (diaracter  as  showing 
also  tiiie  progroM  or  change  of  feeing 
and  society  in  some  generation  sobse- 
qocnt  to  the  Homeric  age.  In  the  same 
way  tiie  songs  of  TyrtsBus  are  soffldent 
evidence  for  the  fact  of  a  Messenian  war, 
although  they  do  not  enable  ns  to  fix  its 
date  or  to  verify  its  incidents.  In  the 
abaoweof  any  other  tradition  the  poems 
fd  Solon  woidd  show  that  he  nrgied  on 
the  Athmians  to  the  conquest  of  Balamia. 
But,  farther,  mythology  itsdf  may  be 
made  to  fnmldi  strictly  historical  ro- 
Bolts  ;  and  these  results  may  be  carried 
even  to  a  more  distant  day  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  langnage.  If  we  find  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  in  tiie  Scandinavian 
Sagas  the  groondwork  of  precisely  the 
same  story  with  details  of  a  very  different 
citaracter,  we  learn  at  once  that  Greeks 
and  Scandinavians  belong  to  the  same 
race,  and  that  Uiese  two  portions  of  that 
fsni£^  separated  after  that  storr  was 
formed,  bnt  before  the  details  which  now 
dlstingnish  it  were  produoed  hj  tiie 
altaed  conditions  of  their  life  in  the  de- 
solate regions  of  the  North  and  the  genial 
valleys  of  Greece.  We  learn  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  poons  and  traditions 
with  those  contained  in  the  Yedas  pre- 
cisely bow  their  mythology  grew  np; 
sad  we  are  enabled  also  to  prove  that 
tUs  resoH  was  inevitable.  The  personal 
biingB  of  Greek  mythology  are  in  many 
inetances  mere  names  m  the  Yedas. 
Zeos  and  Japiter  are  In  the  latter  simply 
the  tkr,  and  Dqihne  and  Procris  are  still 
only  the  Dawn  and  the  Dew.  Hence  we 
osn  assert  withont  any  donbt  that  these 
words  point  to  a  time  when  the  great 
Aryan  family  was  nndivided,  and  prove 


I  that  ^ese  pereonlfications  arose  simply 

ifrom  the  fact  that  the  Hellenic  race. 

when  divided  from  the  old  stock,  had 

either  wholly  or  in  part  forgotten  the 

meaning  of  the  words.* 

We  can  gro  back  yet  a  f^w  steps  further, 
and  show  the  condition  of  thought  which 
led  men  to  form  that  language  which 
issued  out  in  the  mythology  of  Burope. 
We  can  point,  as  a  matter  of  ttkct^  to  a 
time  wh^  men  had  no  idea  of  a  fixed 
order  of  seasons,  and  when  they  attri- 
buted to  all  objects  in  the  natural  virorld 
the  same  conscions  existence  with  them- 
selves. These  results  may  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  the  analysis  may  be 
carried  ont  with  great  minuteness.  Thus 
the  English  and  German  words  for  shoe 
is  the  same ;  the  terms  for  ttocking  are 
different.  It  is  clear  that  the  separation 
of  the  German  and  English  races  took 
place  after  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  shoes  but  before  thc^  had  any 
knowledge  of  stockings. 

If  however  in  all  this  we  get  at  a 

certain  historical  order,  we  cannot  in 

many  cases  supply  the  connection,  and  in 

none  cmi  we  venture  to  assign  any  defl- 

I  nite  date.    The  results  obtained  by  the 

.  sdenoes  of  Philology  and  Comparative 

Mythology   are   invaluable,    bnt    they 

cannot  enable  us  to  draw  up  any  detailed 

j  history  of  the  people  whose  real  existence 

t  they  indisputably  prove.    Such  a  narra- 

j  tive  can  be  written  only  where  we  have 

the  actual  testimony  of  contemporary 

witneeees. 

The  limits  so  laid  down  may  appear  to 
be  very  narrow.  They  are  in  reality 
wider  than  they  seem  to  be.  Inrtrlctness 
of  speech  Herodotus  was  not  contempo- 
rary with  any  part  of  the  history  whlcA 
he  has  given  to  ns ;  bnt  he  reorivod  a 
large  If  not  the  larger  portion  of  it  from 
men  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  whldi  they  spoke.  A  record  to 
some  degree  authentic  may  be  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  for  perhaps  three 
generations.  It  is  a  remark  of  Mallet, 
Quoted  l^  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,t  *  that  among 
the  oonunon  class  of  mankind  a  son  re- 
members Ms  father,  knows  something 
about  his  grandf ather,but  never  bestows  a 
thought  on  his  more  remote  progenitors.* 
It  may  be  no  unreasonable  assumption 
that  aknowledge  of  public  affairs  would 
be  preserved  with  tolerable  faithfulness 
for  a  somewhat  longer  time,  although 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  endless  changes 
of  detail  in  oral  tradition,  unless  it  U 

dncttoo. 
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HoBHlio  pcvna,  or  uIAuvBd bj  ■  prlfli 
1;  ckU  In  nil  biTlaUbls  onfar  h  U 


■dad  or  modUid  Utitot  tlu 
HI  no*  Willi  irhlOh  ihi 
onUitt  In  Uw  dfLji  of  hor  dAi 

e  CbriBlwtlT  ItKit  ii  lUU  pnnlisUj  On 


poniT  WTlt«n  UA  VI  niul  dmim  to  be 
r*i(U«d>abiMonl,  ttunlitoTTDt  ull  la 
not  idlk*  Inpoiunt.  To  mamn  tbs 
decree  ol  imiiirtMioo  bekmcliig  la  mcb 


iiriag  bMoTj  of  Onu  ud  Rome.  The 
tomtr  lictiici  Infon  <u  •  I1IMOC7  al- 
to ai  tJM  dovcloufoent  of  >  taaai  ud 
poUtlail  Ufa  vUll  wbich  ttut  of  all 
ttar^HiiiutlouliliMipu^ilraimiKt- 
tddontatbnpmRitdiiT.  TlwfniadoiD 
of  tlH  tndiTidnal  -  ' 


pat  in  nai^.    Tbu  If  **  mp^k  of  tfa 

bean  pamananUf  dlrkM  ilnoe  tha  daji 
of  ComOaOm,  U«t  tbo  abdioUlor  -* 
ADgvitolu  ffftTe  mj  onlT  to  the 
toriinl^tT  of  OJoaocr,  aad    tiut 

tha  ampin  Hbloli  la  aid  10  bna  ti 

vhcn  Odmonr  dlaplKsd  tba  npnae 

tiTaof UiaandaiCCieaan.  ItoasnotM 
n»nlul  too  atrofkglj  '  that  hlatorr  to  r 

lU  phUoaocUoil  dliUoiu.  Dot  aBoh  aa  a 
aa-Aj  gaosnphloal  nd  cbnn»1ogtea] 
■ud  '  tut  tha  taiitoz7  of  Gneoa  aj 
Bddw  la  not  an  Idla  anqnlir  aboi 
nowta  aflca  aad  forvotun  laatltDdoB 
bat  a  Urlns  ploton  ol  lUofa  pnaatj 


ThrongtiaraT  portion  of  hlatoiTi  then,  1 


ladled  onljao 
itellectaal  ao 


HMt£ 


^i^wd  Peirir^oaU  b»  bat  abort  n 
oompand  wlUi  ttiat  wtalot  *■-  -'■""  ■ 
■terota  to  Oh  hUon  of  i_.  .  ..  _ 
vorM  Tbetha  haalFmi  or  ChriMan.  1: 
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THB  DIVISIOHB  OT  HIGTOBT. 

■1  banim  bacwaan  an;  one  aga  and 
I  which  pncade  or  fOUow  It,  It  la  na- 
ry to  define  Tarr  dlaUsotij  wliat  wa 
I  br  bkA  dlTklona  aa  tbaaa  of 
nt  and  Uodm  Hlator.  Tba  dl- 
a  ll   wonhlsB.  u  br  n  w*  I 


ftiiftorCcal^  ditoiuilosUHl,  mA  ^totruffbiaiU 
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■ooirty  is  removed  from  another  not  id 
much  fay  periodi  of  time  ae  by  He  own 
fntemal  daaraoCer.  It  may  be  mrtiallT 
true  to  qwak  of  the  aooiety  of  the  Oreek 
hooicagceaaaBcieiittoia;  bat  the  term 
will  no4  apply  to  the  hiatory  of  Qreeoe 
after  the  Penian  War.  Eaatvn  mon- 
archle0|ueMii  ve  throngfaoot  the  same  nn- 
diBDgtng  characteristios ;  and,  as  stand- 
ittg  '«^bolh[  apart  from  tbe  chrilisBtlon  of 
Western  smope^may  in  a  certain  senae 
be  regarded  as  anoent  in  comparison 
witii  tiie  latter.  Bat  it  mnat  be  remem- 
bared  that  Ckeeoe  and  Bome  and  the  na- 
tions wUdi  thaj  hare  inflnenoed  nerer 
Uirongli  thait  condition  which 
been  ttereotyped  in  Orlcntal  tepo- 


Bnt  while  we  qwak  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  History  aa  in  one  aetiee  really  mod- 
cm,  we  do  not  mean  that  their  national 
Uf e  rqmeents  in  aU  its  elements  the  so- 
ciety to  whidi  we  bdong.  If  by  Modem 
Histovy  we  mean  the  Uatory  of  national 
czistcooe  whidi  is  not  yet  extinot.then 
tlks  Pall  of  tbe  Western  Bmpire  becomes 
A  tme  difirion  and  enables  as  to  define 
tb»  »ssmtt1al  diatlnt^ion  whidi  sq;>arates 
tbe  ages  which  go  before  from  those 
wlddi  foUow  it.  Tbe  national  Ufa  of 
Teotonlc  and  Oeltio  Eorope  dates  from 
the  oooTolaions  wMCh  rent  arander  the 
empire  of  the  Cewais.  Dr.  Arnold  has 
bnraght  oat  this  distinction  most  f  ordbly 
in  his  Inaagnral  Leotnre  on  Modem  His- 
tory. 'In  oar  own  idand  we  see  this 
moat  dearly :  oar  history  deariy  begins 
with  the  coming  over  of  the  Saicons :  the 
Brttona  and  Bomans  had  lived  in  oar 
oocmtrjr,  bat  they  axe  not  oar  fathers : 
we  are  oonaected  with  them  as  men  in- 
dead,  hot,  nationally  speakinff,  the  his- 
tory of  Onaar's  invasion  has  no  more  to 
4k»  with  OS  tiian  the  natural  history  of 
tl0  •wtimaLim  irhidi  then  inhabited  onr 
forests.  We,  tiiis  great  Bnglish  nation, 
whoae  race  and  langnage  ue  now  over- 
mming  tiie  earth  from  one  end  of  it 
to  tlae  other, — ^we  wexe  bom  when  the 
white  horee  of  the  Saxon  had  established 
fab  dominion  from  tbe  Tweed  to  the  Ta- 
auv.  So  far  we  can  trace  cor  Uood,  our 
lasiffaage,  the  name  and  aotoal  divisions 
e<  oor  ooantry.the  boginningB  of  some 
of  onr  iBstitations.  So  fisr  car  national 
ideatii^  extends,  so  far  history  is  modem, 
lor  it  treats  of  a  life  whidi  was  then, 
snd  is  not  yet  extingnished. 

*  And  if  we  cross  the  rhannri,  what  Is 
tfaa  case  with  oor  great  ndghboar  nation 
at  Pcanoe?  BomsA  Qam  had  existed 
iince  the  Christian  em:  the  origin  of 
Keltic  Oaol  is  older  than  history :  bnt 
and  Frendmen  came  into  being 


when  tbe  Franks  established  themsdvea 
west  of  the  Bhine.  Mot  that  before  that 
period  the  fathers  of  tbe  majority  of  the 
actual  French  people  woe  living  on  the 
Blbe  or  tiie  Seal ;  for  the  Franks  were 
numerically  few,  and  Unooghoat  the 
south  of  France  the  popolatkm  is  pre- 
dominancy, and  much  more  than  pre- 
dominantiy,  of  Odio-Boman  origin. 
But  Clovis  and  his  Oermans  strock  root 
80  deeply,  and  tlMir  tnstitations  wrought 
sodi  changes,  that  the  identity  of  France 
cannot  be  carried  bade  beyond  their  in- 
vasion ;  the  older  dements  no  doubt  have 
hdped  greatly  to  diaracteriae  the  exist- 
ing nation ;  bat  they  cannot  be  said  by 
themsdves  to  be  that  nation. 

*  The  easentid  Character,  then«  of  Mod- 
em History  appears  to  be  this— that  It 
treats  of  natioad  life  still  in  existence : 
it  commences  with  that  period  in  which 
dl  the  great  dements  of  the  exiiting 
state  of  things  had  m^  t(^;ether ;  so  that 
subsequent  dianges,  great  as  thev  have 
been,  have  only  onnbined  or  dupoeed 
these  same  dements  differently :  tiiey 
have  added  to  them  no  new  one.  By  tbe 
great  dements  of  nationality  I  mean 
race,  language,  inatitntionis  and  religion : 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout  Bu- 
rope  dl  these  four  may  be  traced  up,  if 
not  actually  in  every  case  to  the  fall  of 
the  Weatem  empire,  yet  to  the  dark  pe- 
riod whid>  fdlowed  tbatfdl,  while  in  no 
case  are  all  the  four  to  be  fbund  united 
before  it.** 

The  division  of  Andent  History  into 
two  ports,  the  fabulous  and  ttie  historic, 
must  be  dismissed  as  being  at  least  super- 
fluous. Where  we  caniM>t  bring  for  facts 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  which  would 
be  reauired  to  prove  any  fact  in  our  own 
day,  the  period  to  which  thoee  facts  are 
reurred  becomee  to  us  so  far  not  his- 
toricd  at  alL  No  age  can  be  strictly 
considered  such  for  which  we  have  not 
the  witness  of  contemporary  writers; 
but,  wHh  certain  restrictions,  ord  tradi- 
tion may  be  expected  to  preserve  a  tol- 
erd)ly  fdthfnl  aooount  of  events  for  two 
or  three  generations.  Hence  B<nne  ages 
mi^  be  regarded  as  partially  historicd : 
and  the  task  of  sifting  in  these  that 
which  is  legendary  from  that  which  may 
be  accepted  as  true  becomes  the  arduous 
tadE  of  the  oriticd  historian.  Hence  it 
ii  impossiUe  to  say  when  the  HnrroRio 
AOB  begins.  We  can  but  lay  down  cer- 
tain dates  as  approximate,  remembering 
at  the  same  tiice  that  they  are  nothing 
more.  Tbe  history  of  Egypt,  Asqrria. 
and  Perd*  may  be  hdd  to  assume  eome- 
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tiling  like  mn  aothentio  character  when 
it  oomee  into  contact  with  that  of  West- 
cm  Bnrope.    The  two  Unda  of  eridence 
whicb  are  alleged  in  favonr  of  the  former 
do  not  in  truui  tell  na  much.    The  long 
■eries  of  astronomical  obaenrationB  which 
they  are  said  to  have  poawsod  cannot  be 
vmfied  without  mme  reel  knowledge  of 
their  political  history ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Egypt  we  cannot  be  said  to  poaeeas  this 
bd^ore  the  opening  np  of  the  country  to 
Qreek  commerce  in  the  daya  of   Psam- 
metidins.    The  statements  which  tell  us 
that  the  Qod  Belus  taught  the  Syrians 
astronomy,  or  that  the  Chaldiean  obeer- 
vations  extended  over  three  or  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  years,  are  for  ns 
practically  nseleas.     The  statements  of 
Greek  writers,  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  come  to  no  more  than 
this,tiiat  in  their  time  they  had  amassed 
a  store  of    astronomical   obeervations, 
that  they  had  a  calendar  scarcely  so  ac- 
curate as  the  Greek,  and  that  thi^  used 
sun-dials  for  the  notation  of  time.  In  the 
same  way  nothing  can  be  made  of  the 
lists  of  Egyptian  dynastiee.    In  the  first 
place  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  mere 
Usts,  many  of  the  names  havuig  no  no- 
tices attached  to  them,  while  the  notices 
of  others  tell  us  nothing.  Four  writers  of 
different  times  have  Idft  us  an  outline  of 
the  whole  or  of  parts  of  Egyptian  history. 
If  their  accounts  are  to  some  extent  con- 
sistent after  the  rise  of  Psammetichns, 
before  that  time  they  are  utterly  irre- 
concilable.     There  remains  the  further 
evidence  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
difficult  to  determine  what  amount  <» 
trust  can  be  placed  on  them,  even  grant- 
ing that  th^  have  been  rightly  deci- 
phered ;  and  of  tiie  methods  adopted  by 
baron  Bunsen  in  his  reconstruction  of 
Egyptian  history,  it  may  be  enough  to 
remark  that  they  are  not  those  which 
would  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  in  the 
treatment  of  modem  history.    The  re- 
cent discoveries  of  Assyrian  inscriptions 
do  not  place  us  on  surer  grounds.    '  Pro- 
f^nor  Bawlinson   afBrms,  indeed,  that 
each  fresh  discovery  has  tended  to  au- 
thentioate  the  chronology  of  Berosus; 
but  the  narrative  of  Berosus  is  only  one 
of  manv  versions  which  might  just  as 
reasonably  be  thought  to  relate  to  differ- 
eat  times  and  countries ;  and  his  his- 
torical method  is  stamped  by  the  fact 
that  he  assigned    433,000  years  to  the 
antediluvian  kings.'  •    The  Persian  dis- 
coveries stand  on  a  very  different  footing, 
but  the  moflt  important  of  them  Tet&  to 


events  of  whi(^  some  account  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Greek  writers ;  and 
thus  they  mutually  throw  light  on  each 
other.  Thus,  the  authentic  continuous 
history  of  these  countries  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  time  when  they  came  into 
contact  with  thoae  nations  whose  con- 
temporary records  have  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

The  commencement  of  the  real  history 
of  Greece,  Mr.  Grote  *  fixes  at  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  b.o.  :  but  he 
is  careful  to  add,  that  in  reality  '  his- 
torical records,  properly  so  called,  do  not 
begin  till  long  after  this  date  ;  nor  wfU 
any  man,  who  candidly  considefB  t^e  es- 
trone iMudty  of  attected  facts  for  two 
centuries  after  776  B.o.  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  state  of  Greece  in  900, 1000, 
1100,  1200,  1800,  1400  B.C.— or  any 
earlier  century  which  it  may  please  chro- 
nologists  to  include  in  their  computed 
genealogies— cannot  be  described,  to  faixn 
on  anything  like  decent  evidence.' 

In  the  history  of  Borne,  the  element  of 
uncertainty,  if  not  of  mere  fable,  comes 
down  to  a  much  later  time.  The  elabo- 
rate enquiry  of  sir  Gomewall  Lewis  into 
the  credibility  of  early  Boman  history 
has  brought  him  to  the  conclusions  that 
no  well-groumled  trust  can  be  placed  on 
the  aooounte  of  the  first  460  years  after 
the  alleged  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
city.  Ue  finds  that  we  are  accompanied 
by  native  contemporary  authors,  from 
the  termination  of  the  republican  period 
at  the  death  of  Poropoy ,  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gallic  war  in  the  529Ui 
year  of  the  city,  or  225  b.c,  •  that  with 
an  allowable  latitude  of  construction 
this  period  may  be  extended  to  216  years! 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  the  490th  year  of  the  city 
or  264  B.C. ;  and  that,  if  we  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  contemporary  Greek 
writers,  we  may  mount  as  far  back  aa 
233  years,  to  the  473rxl  year  of  the  city, 
or  281  B.C.,  when  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Italy,  and  the  Romans  came  for  the  first 
time  into  conflict  with  an  army  of  Greeks.* 
Beyond  this  time  the  history  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  Livy  and  other  writers, 
is  full  of  contradictions,  in  which  we 
have  no  legitimate  grounds  for  prefer- 
ring any  one  version  to  another. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  we  may- 
be said  to  have  an  authentic  Roman  his- 
tory for  nearly  300  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  while  that  of  Greece  extends  to 
about  MO  years  B.C.  The  nature  of  the 
evidence  renders  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  more  precise  limits. 


•  JMfN*iiwA  £«v<fw,  July  1803,  p.  106. 
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OINBRAI.  msrrOBT  OF  MODBBN 
KUKOPB. 

THB  hisUNTT  of    MODMBM  BUBOPB  00m- 

Bcnon  with  the  f^U  of  the  Boman  mn- 
pirt  in  th«  Wcet,  and  ooDdnnee  to  the 
pceteot  tiae  :  It  eabnoee  nine  remark* 
able  Mrioda,  the  epochs  of  wfakdi  are, — 
1.  The  fall  of  the  WeaCere  a.d.  jlix 
Bmpixe      .......    476  .    800 

5.  The  nestahUahmant  of 

that  empire  by  Charleauifne    800  .    968 

3.  The  trandatjon  of  the 
Empire    to    Gennany,    by 

Olho  the  QnU       ....    962  .  1074 

4.  The  afwaelon  of  Henry 
IT.  to  the  tmjxylal  crown, 
aodtheCriMadea    .    .    .    .1074.1278 

i.  The  ekratkm  ol  Bo- 
4iiph  of  Hapebnxs  to  the 
imperial  thnme      ....  1278  .  14M 

6.  Hm  tall  of  tbeBknpire 
oftheEait 1458.1648 

7.  Thapaweof  Wei4)h»- 

Ua    .    • 1648  .  1718 

8.  The  peace  cfUticoht  .  1713  .  1788 

9.  TheFrrorhBarrolPtkm, 

to  the  KiiBBt  time    •    .    .  1789  . 


tndrr  pcbidd. — (476—800.) 
In  the  fifth  oouturw  many  of  the 
aodera  monazdiiea  of  iEorope  had  their 
eomaeDoemeQt :  the  Bmpire  of  the  Eaift 
havinf  been,  about  that  period,  brought 
to  the  very  verge  of  rain  hj  the  inna- 
Bwrabie  hoata  of  barbarians  from  the 
■onh,  whJ^  poured  in  npon  it,  and,  at 
length,  snhdued  it  in  the  vear  476.— The 
Tsadals,  the  Bnerl,  and  the  Alans  were 
Um  ftnt  ttdrcnturera.  Theae  were  soon 
iciDowed  t^  the  Tieigotha,  the  Borgnn- 
dbaa,  the  Oermans,  the  Franlcs,  the 
lembKda,the  ^nf^,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Hma.  Theae  depredators  tsMng 
ttEercst  routes,  armed  with  fire  and 
rvord,  soon  sobjected  to  their  yoke  the 
iSTiied  Tiftims  of  their  ferodty,  and 
erected  their  oonqnesta  into  kingdoms. 

The  Tislgoths,  after  haring  driven  out 
the  Tan^Js,  destroyed  the  Alans,  sob- 
dasi  the  Smnri,  and  lonaded  e  newking- 
AoB  la  Spain. 

The  Anc^  axkl  the  Saxons  made  a 
eoaqnest  of  Britain  from  the  Bonmns 
md  nal^Tes,  and  formed  the  Heptarchy, 

Ihe  Huns  ^ff»f>>»«*wi«t  themsdTes  in 
^MaooJa,  and  the  Germans  on  the  banks 
«( theBannbe.— The  Beroli,  after  having 
dauwjed  the  Weatem  empire,  founded 
a  Aate  in  Italy,  which  continoed  bat  a 
Aoct  time,  bduff  drtren  ont  by  the 
Qitof>|r*h.  — ^itlfn**"'**^'"  Italy  from 
lfe>OitzogDthB.—TlMgiaatar  part  of  Italy 


soon  after  ftil  mider  the  power  of  the 
Lombards,  who  formed  it  into  a  Idng- 
dom.  The  egarchate  of  Bavenna,  raised, 
by  them  to  the  empire  of  the  Bast,  en  joyed 
it  but  a  short  time. — ^The  exarchate  being 
oononered  by  Charlemagne,  was  settled, 
by  him,  on  the  Pope,  whidi  may  be 
property  styled  the  epoch  of  the  temporal 
grandeur  of  the  Boanan  pontifEi,  and  of 
the  real  oommoioement  of  the  combina- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

Numerous  bodies  of  people,  from  ra- 
rious  ooontries,  having  taken  poaseasion 
of  Gaol,  founded  therein  several  king- 
doms, whidi  were,  at  length,  nnited  ^ 
the  Franks  under  the  name  of  Franoe. 
Pharamond  was  its  first  monardi ;  and 
under  Olovis  it  arrived  at  oonsiderable 
eminence.  Pepin  le  Bref  (the  Short) 
expelled,  in  the  person  of  Cfhilderio  HI., 
the  race  of  Pharamond  (oaUedthe  Mero- 
vingian) from  the  throne,  and  assumed 
the  govenunent.  His  son  Clharlemagne. 
tho  gieateit  prinoe  of  his  time,  retrteved 
the  honour  pf  France,  destroyed  the 
Lombaidian  monandiy,  and  renewed  the 
empire  of  the  West,  being  hlmaelf  crown- 
ed emperor  at  Bome. 

About  the  middle  of  tfaifl  period,  Maho- 
met, styling  himself  e  prcHOhet,  by  soo- 
oeasfnl  imposture  and  the  force  of  arms, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  considerable 
empiro,  the  Bast,  ont  of  the  ruins  of 
which  are  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  existing  monarohtpa  m  western 


BKXnCD  PBBXOD.— (800 — 962.) 

Umler  Oharlemagne,  the  Frank  king- 
dom was  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in 
Bnrope ;  and  the  title  of  Boman  emperor 
renewed  by  one  of  the  desoendante 


of  the  destroj^ers  of  that  empire :  the 
other  monarchies,  hardly  formed,  were 
edipeed  by  the  Instreof  this  new  kingdom. 
I  ^Mdn  was  snbdoed  by  the  Saracens, 
who  formed  a  new  kingdom  in  the 
mountains  of  Astoriaa. — Tdb  Moors  and 
Christians  arming  against  eacdi  other, 
laid  waste  this  beautiful  countiy. 

The  aeven  Saxon  kingdoms,  which 
form  the  Heptarchy,  were  united  by 
Egt)ert,  who  became  the  first  king  of 
Itogland  :  but  theincunlons  of  the  Danes 
prevented  that  power  from  making  any 
considerable  figure  among  the  states  m 
Burope. 

The  North  was  yet  plunged  In  barbar- 
ism, without  laws,  knowtog  even  but 
very  little  of  the  arte  of  the  fint  neces- 
sity. 

The  French  monarchy,  which  had 
risen  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  grandeur 
under  CSiarlemagne,  frf*^ft***^  weak  under 
•  t 
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to  nomtm  ■apericr 
pover  at  fint,  but  this  power  rery  aoon 
dhnliriahwl  orasldenbl j ;  it  labonred 
vithoot  effaot  to  drlT«  the  OhibelixMB 
eat  of  Italy,  and  to  reunite  tbe  Qreeka  to 
thechnrch. 
The  empire  of  Ocnnaay,  oonflned  to  its 
,\  own  lindta,  nndenrent  aome  changes. 
Hi  chootic  goremment  was  rendered 
aomewhat  more  dear ;  and  emperors  of 
differat  hovaes  soooeedTely  ooonpied 
the  throne.  At  tbe  death  of  Slgignmnd, 
Albert  IL,  of  tbe  house  of  Hapsbni^,  or 
loitila,  was  dected ;  from'which  timeto 
the  pnsent  day,  this  temtty,  with  Uttle 
ezeei^ion,  ba;Te  poweascid  the  imperial 

QOWIL 

Frsaos  waa  oonsiderably  agitated  hj 
i^erine  fenda,  but  became  more  power- 
fel  bj  the  expolaion  of  the  English. 
T^gMstkm  and  poHoe  were  beginning  to 
be  nadcnteed.  which  served  to  soften 
the  msnncn  of  the  peoi^,  and  promote 
the  trsaqnillity  of  the  nation. 

Bdvard  UI.  rendered  England  tbe  ter- 
ror of  Ha  ndghbonrs :  he  held  at  tbe  same 
ttae  three  Ungs  prisoners :  and  France 
«■  redooed  by  hia  pcowew  to  the  oon- 
•Btfcn  of  a  hmnMe  sopidicant. — The  f ao- 
tfau  of  the  rvd  ai^  tthU0  rotes,  (the 
Ant  as  the  sopporters  of  the  title  of  the 
tiMueof  LsacaMter.aod  the  latter  that  of 
York  J  were  ddngincr  their  natiTe  land 
vith  the  Mood  of  ett&  other  at  the  dose 
)  dtUi period. 

^«ia  oontinoed  to  enrldi  itsdf  with 

tbe  ^nilsef  theSoraoena  ;  who,  notwith- 

I  "udlng  the  efforts  of  tbe  Spaniards, 

'*ere  yet  masters  of   all  tbe  aoathem 


I 


la  Portogal,  tbe  Witimatedesoendants 
of  Henry  became  eztiiict,  and  an  illegiti- 
*»e  prince  of  the  same  hooae  ascended 
thethnme.— Sicfly  waa  taken  by  Peter  of 
•^mgon,  of  tbe  booae  of  Anjoa,  who 
•ho  beld  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Margaret, qoeen  of  Denmark,  the  Semi- 
nmip  of  the  north,  united  in  her  person 
the  three  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
ttd  Sorway.  This  imion,  made  at  Cal- 
tter,  ooothraed  Imt  a  abort  time.  The 
Bvedea  broke  tbe  treaty,  and  ohoao  for 
tksMlTBs  a  king. 

Banla  (bi^erto  tmder  the  yoke  of  the 
"ten)  was  driivercd  from  slavery  and 
J^writy.— In  Poland,  the  royal  dignity 
°ya  to  have  permaiwncy. — ^In  Hungary 
wt  Boueof  Anion  moimted  the  throne ; 
w  crown  of  which,  as  weO  as  that  of 
^>^<*nia,  aocn  after  passed  to  the  lM>ase 
«<  Anuria. 

Oifaman,  saltan  of  the  Tnrka,  erected  a 
^*wehjr,*whldi  arrived  to  great  power 
n.    lids  prince  took 


Constantinople,  and  put  an  end  to  tbe 
empire  of  tbe  East.  Tlie  oonseqoenoo 
resolting  from  tbe  ci4»tare  of  ttus  fine 
city  was  a  reftnx  of  letters  firom  tbe 
Bast  to  tbe  West,  which  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  arts.  Printing, 
engraving  of  prints,  piq)er-making, paint- 
ing in  oil,  gonpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  were  the  principal  among  many 
other  useful  inventionfl. 

SIXTH  P^OD.— (14«3— 1648.) 

The  history  of  Europe  during  this 
period  becomes  very  interesting.  The 
j  discovery  of  the  East  Indies  and  America, 
and  the  great  changea  brought  about  in 
religious  opinions  by  tbe  soocessfnl  en- 
deavours of  LutiteVk  Galvln,  and  others, 
gave  a  new  appearance  to  many  statea  in 
this  quarter  of  ibe  world. 

The  botise  of  Austria  increased  In  terri- 
torial po6seesion8.>-Europe  appeared  Uka 
a  vast  republic,  the  balanoe  of  power 
therein  being  at  this  time  on  a  better 
footing  than  it  was  in  ancient  Greece. 

Almost  every  state  in  Europe  under- 
went important  revolutions. — Oermany 
was  considerably  improved  in  its  legis- 
lation under  Maximilian  I. ;  tbe  Imperial 
chamber,  and  Aulic  cotmdl  were  esta- 
blished.— ^The  religious  disputes  brought 
on  a  succeseion  of  cruel  and  destructiTe 
wars ;  they  were,  however,  terminated  by 
tbe  teeaty  of  Passau,  tbe  peace  of  1M6, 
and  that  of  Westphalia. 

In  France,  the  feudal  Government  was 
at  length  destroyed  by  Charles  YII.  and 
Louis  II.  The  wars  against  England 
succeeded  those  of  Italy ;  and  those  were 
followed  by  intestine  wars  against  the 
Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  which  were 
terminated  by  tbe  redaction  of  Rocbelle, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants. 

In  Spain,  tbe  three  Christian  kingdoms 
were  imited.  This  monarchy,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  V.,Bnmamed  the  Catholic, 
arrived  at  its  zenith  of  power  under  bis 
grandson,  Charles  V.  ft  lost  a  part  of 
its  splendour  xmder  Philip  III.  and  Philip 
IV.,  princes  without  genius,  valour,  or 
resources. 

Portugal    became    formidable   under 

Emanudf ;  but  grew  weak  after  tiie  death 

of  Sebastian.    The  kingdom  submitted 

\  to  the  Spanieh  yoke ;  which  it  ebook  off 

t  in  IMO,  when  the  bouse  of  Braganaa,  by 

\  an  unexpected  revolution,  ascended  the 

throne. 

England  gained  strength  tmder  Henry 
Yn.,  and  became,  from  time  to  time, 
more  powerful  under  bis  soooeesors,  Uie 
TudoTB,  by  its  policy  and  its  commerce, 
and  particularly  so  during  tbe  reign  of 
queen   Elisabetb.    After  the  death  of 
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Blizabeth,  Jmbm  YI.,  king  of  SootUad, 
Moended  tbe  K^g^****  throne,  and  took 
the  title  of  Junee  I.,  king  of  Qreat 
KitAin;  bat  neither  hlmaelf,  nor  his 
RoooesMirs,  poeeened  the  genioa  or  the 
aotiyity  of  that  cdebrKted  prinoen. 

Italj  was  divided  into  many  ■mall 
states.— Tneoany,  Parma,  and  Plaoentift, 
heraurfore  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dakedoma.— 
The  prinoes  of  Florence  encouraged  the 

K egress  of  the  arta  and  sciences  by 
nonrs  and  rewards.— Yenioe  was  less 
considerable  for  its  oommeroe  than  for- 
merly ;  the  diaoovery  of  the  compass 
enabling  other  nations  to  partake  with 
the  Venetians  in  the  profits  Arising  from 
navigation. — Genoa  also  experienced  a 
considerable  dimination  of  oommeroe 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  Seven  United  Provinces,  via.  Hol- 
land, itc  tiirewoff  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
became  free;  whilst  the  Swiss,  in  the 
centre  of  their  rooky  fastneasee,  formed 
governments  for  the  protection  of  tiieir 
Uberty. 

Denmark,  onder  the  kings  of  the  house 
of  Oldenburg,  now  began  to  make  a 
figtuw  among  the  powers  of  Burope— the 
Swedes  threw  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and 
docted  OustavQS  Yasa  for  their  king, 
who  redeemed  the  lustre  of  the  nation. 
Qustavus  Adolphus  added  considerably 
to  its  power  by  his  valour  and  his  vic- 
tories. 

Russia  also  assumed  a  new  face.  Iwan 
Basilowitz  delivered  his  country  from  the 
Tartarian  yoke.  Iwan  Basilowitx  II.  ex- 
tended theemnire.  The  house  of  Roman- 
of  ascended  uie  throne,  and  oommenced 
those  grand  schemes  whidi  the  genius 
uad  perseverance  of  Peter  the  Great 
afterwards  executed. 

Poland  flourished  under  the  Jagi^on 
race  of  princes ;  but  these  becoming  ex- 
tinct, foreigners  were  introduced  to  the 
throne.— Hungary  and  Bohemia,  after 
having  had  kings  of  different  nattona,  fell 
to  the  bouse  of  Austria. 

The  Ottoman  empire  aasmented  its 
grandeur  and  power  under  Solyman  II. 
After  his  death,  the  govanuiMDt  telling 
into  the  hands  of  indolent  and  sffaninate 
princes,  became  considerably  weakened, 
and  the  unbridled  power  of  the  janis- 
saries now  arrived  at  its  higheat  pitdi. 

MVJWm  PKRIOD.— (IMS— 1714.) 
The  political  system  of  Europe  expe- 
rienced a  change  at  the  commencement 
of  this  period.  France  extended  its  ter- 
ritory, wd  became  very  powerful  under 
Louis  XIY. ;  but  the  wars  carried  on  by 
this  prince  against  Spain,  Holland,  and 


the  empire,  exhanstetl  the  resouroos  of 
the  kingdom. 

Germany  presented  some  interesting 
changes.— Leopold  estaUished  a  ninth 
electorate  in  favour  of  tbehooaecf  Ha- 
nover.— ^Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  waa 
dected  king  of  Poland ;  and  George,  elec- 
tor of  HanovOT,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.— Prussia  waa  erected  into 
a  kingdom  under  Frederick,  the  thhrd 
elector  of  Brandenbozg,  who  toak  uie 
title  of  Frederick  h 

Spain  lost  power  under  the  latter  prin- 
ces of  Austria,  and  was  dismembered  l^ 
the  '  succession '  war,  whioh  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Alpbonsus  YI.,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
deposed,  and  the  kingdom  declared  in- 
dependent of  Spain  by  the  peace  <d  lia- 
bon. 

In  England,  Charlea  I.  was  beheaded 
and  the  monarchy  abolished. — Oliver 
Cromwell  was  deoUured  protector  of  the 
commonwealth,  whioh  lasted  but  a  diort 
time  after  his  death.— The  Stuart  family 
were  established  again  on  the  throne.  — 
James  n.  abdicated.— William,  atadt- 
holder  ci  the  United  Provinoea,  waa 
elected  king,  and  secured  the  soooession 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  at  the  death  of 
Anne. 

Italy  nndowent  an  almost  entire 
change  bv  the  peace  of  Utrecht:  the 
houae  of  Austria  was  put  in  poaseadon  of 
its  most  fertile  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bouse  of  Savoy,  profiling  both 
by  the  war  and  the  peace,  increased  its 
poasQssions  in  Italy,  and  thereto  raised 
its  influence  in  Europe. 

The  United  Provinces  increased  in 
riches  and  power:  their  independence 
was  secured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia ; 
but  they  engaged  in  wars  which  drained 
them  <n  their  treasures,  without  aug- 
menting their  power. 

The  r^ublios  of  Swltaerland  and  of 
Venice  appeared  to  be  of  lessconaeqaeooe 
among  the  European  states  than  hereto- 
fore ;  Dut  the  former  continued  to  be 
hu)py  in  its  mountaina ;  the  latter,  tran- 
quil among  its  lakes. 

Sweden,  whose  power  was  prodlgioos 
under  Charles  X.  and  Charies  XII.,  lost 
mndi  of  ita  grandeur  after  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  prince  at  Pultowa. — Rusaia  be- 
came almost  on  a  sudden  enlightened  and 
powerful  under  the  anqiioee  of  Peter  the 
Great. — Poland,  unfortunate  under  John 
Casimir,  was  made  respectable  under 
John  SobieekL— Hungary  was  desolated 
by  continual  intestine  war,  and  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

The  Ottoman  empire  oontinned  weak 
under  princea  incapable  of  govvming. 
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wfao  plaoed  tbe  wqiCze  in  the  hands  of 
sdniirten  attogcther  m  wtak  and  inca- 
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This  period  was  replete  in  negotiation, 
1b  traatfaa,  and  in  wazvi  Tbe  balance  of 
pov«r,  intcDded  aystetnaticaUy  to  pro- 
dooe  perpetoal  peaoe,  had,  on  the  oon< 
tiary,  tMon  the  means  of  exciting  con- 
tinittl  war. — ^Tbe  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed 
I7  atasoat  all  tbe  powen  of  Europe, 
failed  to  reconcile  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain. — FhiUp  Y.  oommenoed 
var. — ^The  Engtiitft  and  I>nt<di  procured 
tbe  treaty  of  Tlenna,  in  1731,  which  put 
aa  end  to  that  calami^ ;  but  a  new  war 
omnmcDoed  on  the  ekctdon  of  a  king  of 
Palaod. — France  dedared  war  agal^ut 
the  emperor,  whi^  terminated  fay  the 
peace  of  Vienna. — llie  death  of  Charles 
vX,  1740,  pcodooed  a  new  war,  more  im- 
portant than  tbe  former  was,  and  of 
Iciiger  dsratioQ.  France  took  the  part 
of  tbe  dectar  of  Bararia,  as  a  competitor 
tor  tmprrial  dignitj  against  the  house  of 
Aoatria.  Tbe  soooess  of  the  amu  of  the 
TteuA  and  Bavarians  induced  the  queen 
<rf  Hungary  to  detach  the  king  of  Prunda 
from  the  allianoe  Tbe  defe<^ion  of  this 
irioce  changed  tbe  face  of  affairs ;  and 
Oe  saheequesit  rictories  of  marshal  Saxe 
oMSged  the  belligerent  J^wers  to  con- 
dode  the  peace  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapdle,  which 
afforded  bat  a  short  calm  toensangnined 
BDTope. — Tbe  houses  of  Bonrben  and 
Instria,  so  long  enemies  and  rivals,  now 
aatted  their  cAorts  to  maintain  the  ba- 
Issoe  of  power.  But  Uie  English  and 
ncBncb  soon  found  prstext  for  new  dis- 
sneementa,  and  war  was  again  declared. 
»e  king  of  Pmaela  took  part  with  the 
Ek^ish,  and  tiie  king  of  Spain  with  the 
FkcBch.  This  war  terminated  much  in 
fsvonr  of  the  Kngliah,  and  peace  was 
eoTJodwl  in  17«3. 

In  Italy,  tbe  houses  of  Au^ia  and 
Boprboti  bad  tbe  principal  swaj. — Savoy, 
awidiit  t^  England,  augmented  its  pow- 
« :  the  Mand  of  Sardinia  was  given  in 
cxdMngefor  Sicily. — Charles  Emmanud 
UL  joixied  a  amaU  part  of  the  liilanese 
to  this  territory,  and  Corsica  became  a 
frovinoe  to  France. 

In  gf^rinwrfj  WiUiam  TV.,  prince  of 
Onnge,  was  dedared  rtadtholder  of  tiie 
Seten  United  Provinces. 

Sweden  after  the  death  of  Charles  XTL. 
vadB-veot  an  entire  diange :  the  house 
«f  Hojaiete  Dotin  ascended  the  tiirone. 
Ooatavsa  m.,  the  second  king  of  this 
l^aily,  iElaBd  upon  the  libertiee<tf  his 
people,  and  twrawt*  a  despot. 

Id  Basste  tba  four  princeons  who  had 


hdd  the  sceptre  sinoe  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Great,  rendered  the  empire  worthy 
of  the  great  genius  who  may  be  styled 
its  founder. 

Poland  was  dismonbered  by  its  three 
powerful  neighbours,  Russia,  Austria, 
andPmasia. 

Prussia,  whidi  had  not  ceased  to  ag- 
grandise itself  since  the  dector  of  Brui' 
denburg  recdved  the  title  of  king,  was 
raised  to  the  hdght  of  grandeur  and 
power  under  the  wise  government  of 
that  celebrated  hero  and  philosopher, 
Frederick  IL 

In  Turkey,  Achmet  m.  was  obliged 
to  surrendor  his  crown  to  his  nephew, 
Mahomet  V.  Mustapha  m.  espoused 
the  canae  of  the  Poles  against  the  Bus* 
siana,  and  sustained  great  losses.  His 
suooesBor,  Achmet  IV.,  put  an  end  to  this 
imfortunate  war  by  a  peace,  to  gain 
which  he  made  great  sacriflcea. 

The  English  colonies  in  America  re- 
volted from  the  mother  country,  threw 
off  its  yoke,  and  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent. France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
dedared  in  their  favour ;  when,  after  a 
war  of  eight  years,  it  was  terminated  in 
1788  by  a  peace,  whereby  they  were  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  nation. 

xmrm  psbiod.— (1789— 1815.) 
This  period  was  ushered  in  by  one  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  that  ever  hap- 
poied  in  Europe,  or  the  world.  The 
French,  so  long  habituated  to  despotism, 
threw  off,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers few  many  ages.  Theihr  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  apparently  joined  fn  the 
effort,  but  at  length,  wanting  firmness  for 
so  tiylng  an  occasion,  prevaricated,  and 
attempted  to  fly ;  he  was  seized,  tried,  ini- 
qnitoudy  oondonned ,  and  executed.  Hi^ 
queen,  Antoinette  of  Austria,  suffered 
also  under  the  guillotine.— The  powers  of 
Europe,  headed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  coalesced  together  to 
crush  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France. 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Rnsria,  Holland, 
Sardinia,  Naples,  the  Pope,  and  a  variety 
of  inferior  powers,  joined  the  confede- 
racy :  to  this  wasadded  a  powerful  party 
in  the  interior,  and  the  flame  of  dvil 
war  spread  far  and  wide.  Ma>!sacrc, 
rapine,  and  horror  stalked  through  the 
land ;  notwitlistanding  which,  the  con- 
vention formed  a  oonstitutton,  levied 
numerous  armies,  and  conquered  Hol- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Rhine.  Italy  submitted 
also  to  the  Gallic  republicans ;  and  Ger- 
many was  penetrated  to  Its  centre. 
Several  dianges    took   place  In    the 
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goTomnMnt.  Bnonapute  oonquered 
BgTpt ;  and,  in  his  absence,  France  loct 
g^t  part  of  hia  oonqaesto  in  Italy.  He 
returned,  and  awuming  the  goremment 
nnder  the  title  of  first  oonml,  reoonqoered 
Italy.  Boon  after,  he  established  the 
Italian  republic ;  was  himself  oonstitated 
president ;  and  made  peace  with  Bngland, 
which  lasted  bat  a  short  time.  A  new 
war  commenced. — BnoniqMrte  was  elect- 
ed emperor  of  the  French. 

Qreat  Britain,  notwithstanding  the 
part  it  took  in  the  confederate  war, 
poshed  its  commerce  and  mannfactm-cs 
to  an  extent  heretoforB  miknown.  It 
made  aeyenl  conqnests,  nearlr  annihi- 
lated the  French  nayy,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  eraouate  Bgypt.  Pmoe  was 
restored,  but  was  of  short  duration. — 
War  again  commenced :  a  military  qiirit 
showed  itself  Uironghout  the  nation,  and 
tremendous  efforts  were  made. — French 
impetuosity  and  Brltiah  valour  were  for 
years  witnessed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Buasia  was  inraded  by  a  powerful  host 
under  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  but  the  in- 
vaders were  utterly  annihilated.  The 
crowning  act  of  tlra  war  was  the  evor- 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  whereby 
the  overtiirow  of  N^Mleon  was  efftoted, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  restored,  after 
gigantic  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  all 
sides,  which  hove  no  parallel  in  history. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

OOMPARATrvKLT  speaking,  the  sdenoe  of 
chronology  is  but  of  recent  ori|^  ;  for 
many  ages  elapsed  before  the  mode  of 
computing  time,  or  even  of  giving  dates 
to  important  events,  was  at  all  r^arded : 
nay,  after  the  value  of  historical  writings 
was  f^t  and  acknowledged,  chronology 
long  remained  imperfect ;  the  most  an- 
cient historians  leaving  the  precise  pe- 
riods they  record  undetermined.  When 
Homer  and  Herodotus  wrote,  and  for 
centuries  afterwards,  there  was  no  regu- 
lar distribution  of  time  into  such  pu-ts 
as  months,  weeks,  and  hours :  nor  any 
reference  to  clocks,  dials,  or  other  instru- 
ments by  which  the  perjietaal  current  of 
time  was  subdivided. 

The  divisions  of  time  which  are  con- 
sidered in  chronology  relate  eitbo*  to  the 
different  methods  of  computing  days, 
months,  and  years,  or  the  remarkable 
eras  or  epochs  from  which  any  year  re- 
oeives  its  name,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  date  of  any  event  is  fixed.  The 
choice  of  these  epochs  is  for  the  most  part 
arbitrary,  each  nation  preferring  iteown 
most  remarkable  revolution  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  to  regulate  its  measure- 


ment of  time.  Thus,  the  Qreekm  have 
their  Argonantio  expedition,  their  sie^^e 
of  Troy,  their  arrival  of  Oecropa  in  A.t.- 
tica,  and  their  Olympic  G«unea.  Ttie 
Romans  reckoned  from  the  fonndmtion. 
of  their  city ;  but  in  their  annals  Oiey 
also  frequmtly  advert  to  their  Taxioas 
dvil  appointments  and  external  con- 
quests. The  modem  Jews  reckon  from 
the  creation ;  and  the  Ohristians  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  From  this  -we 
count  our  years  backward  towanls  tbe 
beginning  of  time,  and  forward  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  not  tiU  the  year 
682  that  this  plan  was  introduced ;  bat 
as  the  calculation  wu  erroneous,  it  was 
found  six  centuries  afterwards  to  be  <le> 
fldent  four  years  of  the  true  period.  Am 
an  alteration  of  a  system  which  had  been 
adopted  l^  nearly  all  Europe,  wotxld 
have  occasioned  incaloolaUe  inoonre- 
niences  in  dvil  and  ecolesiasbical  «fBairs, 
the  error  was,  by  general  consent,  saf  * 
fered  to  remain,  and  we  continue  to  reckon 
from  what  is  called  the  *vulgar  era,'  which 
wants  four  years  and  six  days  of  the  real 
Christian  epoch. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  diflSoulties  in  the  way  of  flxina 
a  correct  chronologv ;  bat  mU  there  are 
four  di^  from  whidi  satiafactory  con- 
clusions relative  to  certain  events  may 
be  drawn ;  and,  by  ascertaining  whether 
others  occurred  b^ore  or  after  them,  w^e 
may  in  genoml  arrange  the  most  remote 
transactions  with  a  degree  of  regularity 
that  at  the  first  view  might  have  ap- 
peared  hopeless.  These  are,  I.  Astro- 
nomical  observations,  particular]^  of  tbo 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  combined 
with  tiie  calculations  of  the  ]ntan  and 
eras  of  particular  nations.  2.  The  testi- 
monies  of  credible  authors.  8.  Thoae 
epochs  in  history  whidti  are  ao  wdl  mtr- 
tested  and  detennined  as  never  to  have 
been  controverted.    4.  Ancient  medals 

coins,  monuments,    uid  inscriptiona ~ 

We  have  also  some  artificial  di^nctions 
of  time,  which  neverthdeas  depend  on 
astronomical  calculation ;  such  tan  the 
solar  and  lunar  oydes,  the  Roman  in- 
dictkm,  the  feast  of  Easter,  the  bls- 
settile  or  leap-year,  the  jubilees  and 
sabbatic  years  of  the  Israelites,  the  olyn&. 
plods  of  the  Greeks,  the  Hegira  of  the 
Mahometans,  &c. 

Bat  it  must  not  he  forgotten  tiiat  dbro- 
nological  schemes  and  computations  be- 
come worthless  when  applied  to  periods 
of  which  we  have  no  anthentio  contem- 
porary history.  Thus,  the  Romans  fixed 
a  date  for  the  fbunding  of  the  dty,  and 
counted  from  it ;  and  the  conapizacy  of 
Catiline,  tor  example,  was  reoorded  to  have 
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to  the  690th  jmrot  the 
Kov.  cnppoaing  the  aotation  of 
to  Mire  been  carafony  kept,  it 
ii  dear  theft  this  wcmkl  eaable  lu  to 
detauiae,  mort  or  leai  eooonitely,  the 
etnente  of  Bonuui  hietoxy  for  ell  the  time 
ci  whkh  m  have  contemporarj  nar> 
nttroL    Thm,  the  defeat  of  Pcneoe  aad 
the  len  of  the  Xeoedonion  monarchy  is 
luiHtled  aa  baring  taken  pUoe  tn  the 
Mfith  year  o<  the  dtr  :  hence  that  erent 
P>«oedBd  the  oosupiraey  of  Gatiline  1^ 
IMjreart.    We  may  determine  the  length 
of  time  wUdi  aeparatea  the  inraaion  of 
Qraeoe  by  Xerxea  from  the  fnTadon  of 
Ftevia  by  Alexander  the  Great;  beoaoae 
«t  bare  a  narratiTe  epreadinff  o^er  the 
vbole  of  this  time,  which  may  fairly 
oe  QSMUsed   as  ootiteoipoi  aiy«      Bnt 
«ba  BerodotoB  says  that  Homar  lired 
^tO  jma  before  his  own  time,  we  are 
oMjQitifled  in  assigning  the  time  from 
W  te  tW  BXL  ae  the  age  of  Homer, 
tMcaose  ws  bare  no  oontemporary  his- 
toty  by  wbioh  to  detannine  the  troth  or 
tbs  falahood  of  this  atatement.     And 
tlKntee  dmmology,  to  be  of  real  nse, 
OMt  be  beaed   on    aotheotic  history. 
HcDoe  it  is  of  no  ralne,  when  ^yplied  to 
tW  leaf  series  of  Egyptian  dynasties, 
of  wfaidi  we  hare  no  contemporary  re* 
wh,  sod  of  wbich  Qm  Tcry  order  is 
gh«B  in  many  waya  which  it  is  impoe- 
Ale  t»  reooodle  or  txfUMin,    Thos,  it 
M  iBipoadble  to  make  tba  earlier  dTnasties 
<A  XsaeUio  hmrmooiae  wtth  thoee  of 
Bcrodotoi :  and  aa  neither  of  theee  wri- 
ts* QU  daim  to  be  contemporary  wit- 
Beam  of  this  portion  of  Egyptian  hia- 
tocy,  the  aottorlty  ol  the  one  is  worth 
DO  won  than   that  cft  the  other.     If 
tiim,  we  take  theee  dynaaties,  and  seek 
toretsottdlethem  by  aaaoming  that  some 
ti  the  kings  reigned  conjointly,  or  by  sny 
oibr  artitzary  hypothesis,  we  may  make 
9  acbrtmology  satistectory  toonrselTse, 
tewUdi  cannot  undergo  the  test  of  a 
ijgid  sad  Impartial  eritidfln.    The  re- 
■It  can  ooH  be  timi  we  duUl  multiply 
iaadable  dlfflcalties ;  and  snch  diflkrul- 
^  fi*  Oomewall  Lewis  belieres,  most 
■te  wha    dnonoloflj  is  'dissociated 
no  Uatory,  baaded  down  by  oonfliot- 
agaathoritfaa,  aad  rvdnoed  to  an  arlth- 
vdeslpoBle.**  Thosduonology,  which 
■^nnk  as  a  science  aa  long  as  it  is 
2J^KTied  with  aa  order  of  erents  for 
*w^  vc  have  some  oontemporary  testi- 
yoy.rgauts  to  be  aoch  when  it  profeeaca 
»  o^mine  the  coarse  of  a  history  whidi 
to  OS  only  by  the  oral  traiUtion  of 


GEOGBAPmCAL  HJUfiXJH  OF  THB 
WOBLD. 

Bt  Gbookapht  ia  nndsEstood  a  deaorip- 
tion  of  the  Berth.  It  Is  dirided  into 
Pkiftkal  or  Jfaimrol  Cho^^rmpkfi,  and  Ci9il 
tmd  PiolUkal  Oeo^raphf.  The  flnt,  or 
Phtsical  Gboobapht,  refers  to  the  snr- 
faoe  of  the  earth,  its  dlrisions,  and  their 
relatiTe  sitnations ;  the  dhnate  and  soil ; 
the  face  of  the  ooontzy ;  and  its  imxloo- 
tions,  animal,  Tsgetable,  and  mineral. 
The  aaoond,  or  Civil  Gboorafht,  in- 
dodes  the  rarioos  nations  of  the  eerth, 
as  divided  into  empires,  kingdoms,  re- 
poblics,  proTinoes,  Jus.,  and  the  origin, 
langoage,  religion,  goremment,  political 
power,  commerce,  education,  sjkI  man- 
ners and  costoms  of  those  nationa. 

The  form  of  the  earth  is  Tery  nearly 
q>herical ;  the  polar  axis  being  only  about 
88  miles  shorter  than  the  equatorial; 
and  aa  tlM  diameter  is  nearly  6,000  miles, 
so  slight  a  difflerenoe  in  a  globolar  bo4y 
would  be  imperoqiCible. 

In  the  study  of  Geography,  maps  and 
globes  are  indi^ensahle ;  but,  owing  to 
their  form,  globes  gtre  a  better  idea  of 
the  rdatlTV  siaes  and  attnations  of  conn- 
tries  ttian  oan  be  learned  from  maps. 

The  earth  has  an  annual  and  a  diurnal 
motion ;  it  moves  com^detdy  round  the 
son  in  about  865  days,  6  hours ;  and  turns 
completely  round,  as  If  on  an  axis  or  spin- 
dle, from  west  to  east,  in  about  34  hours : 
an  imaginary  line,  therefore,  passing 
through  ito  centre,  is  oalled  ita  AxU, 
The  extremities  of  the  axis  are  oalled 
/\»le»— Korth  and  South— the  one  nearest 
to  the  conntrr  we  fwhom^  being  tiae 
M«rthPoU. 

A  line  drawn  round  a  globe  is  obvious- 
ly a  drole ;  and  as  varioos  drdaa  are  de- 
acrlbed  on  artificial  globea,  for  reasons 
hereafter  mentioned,  we  qwak  of  them 
as  though  they  were  really  so  delineated 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  principal  oirdes  on  the  globe  are 
the  Bquator,  the  BoUptio.  the  Tropic  at 
Cancer,  the  Tropic  of  Oaprioom,  and  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.  All  drcles 
are  considered  aa  divisible  into  860  eanal 
parts,  oalled  de^frti ;  each  degree  into 
40  minutes,  and  eadi  minute  into  60  seo- 
onds :  a  degree  is  thus  marked  <*,  a  min- 
ute thus',  and  a  second  thua^ :  so  that 
S80  53*  86^  means  38  degrees,  53  minutes, 
86  seconds.  And  as  a  whole  circle  con- 
tains 860  degrees,  a  semidrdt  (or  half  a 
oirde)  will  contain  180°,  and  a  qmnUrant 
(or  quarter  of  a  drele)  9(fi, 

That  cirde  on  the  aurteos  of  the  globe 
which  Is  everywhere  equally  dliBtftnt  from 
each  pole,  is  called  the  Equator ;  and  it 
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,  four  honn,  every  part  of  iU  Borfaoe  mast 
in  the  oonrae  of  that  time  be  directly  op- 
posite to  the  smL.  The  sim ,  tiierefore,  at 
that  point,  will  appear  at  ita  greatest  al- 
titude, or,  in  other  words,  it  fdll  be  mid- 
day or  noon, 

DlYIBIONS  or  THI  EaBTR. 

It  was  nraal  nntil  the  prewnt  century 
to  speak  of  the  great  divisiona  of  the 
Earth  as  the  Four  Quarters  qf  the  World ^ 
viz.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
But  a  more  sdentiflo  distribution  has 
Hinct^  been  generally  adopted ;  and  the 
cLicf  terrestrial  divisions  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  now  thus  enumerated :  Ei$- 
rope.  Ana,  Africa,  North  cmd  South 
America,  Australia,  and  Polynesia,  Of 
tlKfe,  Eoroiw*.  Asia,  and  AMca,  form 
the  Eastern  Hemi^here  (or  the  Old 
World) ;  and  Aiueriua  the  Western  He- 
misphere, which,  from  its  not  being 
known  to  Europeans  till  the  close  of  the 
15th  oentary,  is  called  the  New  World. 
Australia  includes  that  extensive  region 
called  New  Holland,  together  with  New 
Zealand,  and  adjacent  isles;  and  Poly- 
nesia comprehends  the  numerous  groups 
of  volcanic  and  ooralline  islands  In  Uie 
Padflc  Ocean,  extending  eastward  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  from  New  Gui- 
nea to  the  coast  of  America. 

The  Ocean  occupies  about  two  thirds 
of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  its  waters  are 
constantly  encroaching  upon  the  land  in 
some  places,  and  receding  from  it  in 
others.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  formation  of  many  islands  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  ocean  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained is  about  900  fathoms;  its  mean 
depth  is  estimated  at  about  200  ftU^homs. 
Near  the  tropics  it  is  extremely  salt,  but 
the  saltnees  considerably  diminishes  to- 
wards the  poles. 

This  immense  expanse  of  water  is  di- 
vided into  smaller  oceans  or  seas,  gnlfs, 
bays,  &o.,  limited  partly  by  real,  partly 
by  imaginary  boundaries.— The  Pmifie 
Ocean,  which  covers  nearly  one  third  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  is  about  10,000 
miles  in  breadth,  lies  between  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Asia  and  Australia  and  the 
western  coast  of  America.— The  AtUnUie 
Ocean  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  and  America  on  the  west. — The 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Ooetms  are  each  dia- 
tingnished  into  North  and  Soutii.  The 
Indian  Ocean  is  boimded  by  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  The  Arctic  or  Frozen 
Ocean  lies  to  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  part  of  America.  The  SouViem 
Ocean  lies  south  of  lUl  the  contineats. 


divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts  or 
Jfemi^harts,  the  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern. The  aopdlation  Equator,  or  Equi- 
noctial (nodes  aquctntur),  is  given  to  it, 
because  when  the  sun,  through  the  an- 
nual motion  of  the  earth,  is  seen  in  this 
circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  EcUptie  is  so  called  because  all 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  only 
take  place  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near 
that  circle.  This  circle  is  described  on 
the  terrestrial  globe  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfonning  a  greiU«r  number  of 
problems. 

The  Tropic*  are  two  parallels  to  the 
equator,  drawn  through  the  ecliptic,  at 
those  points  where  the  ocliptic  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  t/ie  equator ; 
which  is  about  28®  80'  from  the  equator, 
on  either  side.  When  the  sun  L'*  opposite 
to  one  of  the  tropics,  those  people  who 
are  as  far  from  the  corresponding  pole  as 
the  tropic  is  from  the  equator,  see  the 
sun  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  the  cawe  vrith  every  part  nearer  to 
the  poles,  but  never  with  any  part  far- 
ther from  them.  To  point  out  this  pe- 
culiarity, a  circle  is  described  on  the 
globe,  SSi**  from  each  pole.  One  of  these 
Polar  Circles  is  called  the  Arctic,  the 
other  the  Antarctic ;  signifying  the  north, 
and  that  which  Is  opposite  to  the  north. 

The  Zones  (so  cidled  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  belts  or  girdles)  denote 
those  spaces  between  the  several  prin- 
cipal droles  before  described.  Thus  be- 
tween the  poles  and  polar  circles  are  the 
two  frigid  zones,  between  the  two  frigid 
Bones  and  the  tropics  are  the  two  tem- 
perate zones,  and  between  the  two  tro- 
pics the  torrid  cone ;  deriving  these  ap- 
pellations from  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  LatOude  of  a  place  is  its  distance 
from  the  equator.  It  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  degrees,  &c.,  in  the  arc  of  the 
meridian,  between  the  place  and  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  is  called  North  or  South,  accord- 
ing as  the  place  is  north  or  south  of  the 
equator. 

Longitude  Is  the  distance  of  any  place 
from  a  given  spot,  generally  the  capital 
of  the  country,  measured  in  a  direction 
east  or  u^,  either  along  the  equator,  or 
any  circle  parallel  to  it.  The  EngUsh 
measure  their  longitude  east  and  west  of 
Greoiwlcfa,  tJie  Ftenoh  east  and  west  of 
Paris,  ltc.,&c. 

Meridians,  or  droles  of  longitude,  are 
so  ddUed  from  meridies,  or  mid-day ;  be- 
canse,  as  the  earth  makes  one  complete 
xevolatlon  ronnd  its  own  axis  in  twenty- 
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upon  the  origin  and  form- 
«f  liM  world  bdong  nrther  to  pht- 

•honld  deem  H 
to  notice  the  •object,  boww 
It  not  proteble  that  Its 
o<BlMton  mlstat  be  considered  mn  on- 
dertettoB  from  mn  almost  unfrer- 
InaoBoeh  as  It  bas  been  aane- 
by  the  example  of  tbe  meet  eminent 
of  aietent  and  modem  times. 
tlM  earth  baa  undergone  many  t)o- 
revotntiMU.  no  possible  doobt  can  exist 
mind  of  anjrooe  wbo  bas  paid  eren 
sopCTllclal  attention  to  the  dia- 
tn  veotogioal  sdenoe  during  the 
pffeseot  centuries ;  bat  tbemlgbtjr 
b)r  which  ovr  globe  was  origlnaUy 
Is  a  m7st«T7  qnlte  as  nnfatbomable 
It  was  In  the  darkest  periods  of 
cxtetence.    Lei  us,  then,  be  content 
sobUme  exordium  of  tbe  great 
iBwylTer ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
nt  be  gfTM  of  the  creation,  though 
bftef.  Is  neither  allegorical  nor 
b«t  corresponds.  In  its  bold  ont> 
tbe  phenomena  which  Is  exbl- 
Co  OS  In  the  great  book  of  nature.    It 
Chat  there  is  notbUur  in  tbe  writings 
cither  calculstcd  or  Intended  to 
rtesfCf ;  bis  object  was  slmplr  to 
■t  the  whole  was  the  work  of  an 
MchJtect,  who.  as  tbe  Ocator  and 
of  th«  Untrerse,  was  alone  to  be 
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smm^to  the  prlmlttre  eondltlon  of 

two  fery  opposite  opinions  pre- 

rrprasent  a  golden  age  of  In^ 

Wfss ;  others  a-state  ^wBd  and 

r  tr^v*r\rm.    The  former  of  these  Is 

not  <mbr  la  the  hMplred  writings  of 

<he  Jews,  but  tn  the  books  esteemed  sacrod 

►r  Tsrtous  oriental  nsttons.  as  theOitaese, 


dynasties  of  gods  and  beroeiL  who 
said  to  have  sssomed  human  form,  and  to 
hsTe  dwtit  among  men.  Tbe  golden  age  of 
the  RIndooa,  and  their  numerous  aratars 
of  tbe  gods,  sre  Actions  of  a  slmilsr 
character,  as  well  as  their  two  rojal 
dTuastiea  descended  from  the  sun  and 
moon.  According  to  the  other  doctrine, 
the  human  race  was  originally  in  the 
lowest  state  of  culture:  and  gradually, 
but  slowly,  attained  perfection.  It  Is  in 
Tain,  howerer,  for  us  to  look  to  the  tra- 
ditionary tsles  of  antkinltr ;  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mosaic  history,  as  oon* 
tained  in  the  first  six  ohspters  of  Genesis, 
we  can  find  none  which  does  not  either 
abonnd  with  the  grossest  absurdities,  or 
lead  us  Into  absolute  darkness. 

That  tbe  antediluvians  led  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life,  forming  one  vast  commu- 
nity, without  any  of  those  divisions  into 
different  nations  which  have  since  taken 
place,  seems  fully  evident.  But  the  most 
material  psrt  of  their  history  is.  thst  having 
once  begun  to  transgress  the  divine  com- 
mands, they  followed  the  allurements  of 
passion  and  sensuality,  and  proceeded  In 
their  career  of  wickedness,  till  at  length  the 
onirersal  corruption  and  Impiety  of  the 
world  had  reached  Its  senith,  and  the  Al-> 
mighty  Creator  revealed  to  Noah  his  pur- 
pose ox  destroying  the  whole  human  race, 
except  himself  and  his  family,  by  a  general 
deluge ;  commanding  him  to  prepare  an 
ark,  or  snltable  veasel,  tor  the  preservation 
of  the  just  from  the  Impending  Judg- 
ment, as  well  Bs  for  the  reception  of 
animals  destined  to  reproduce  their  sevenl 
spades.  

CHAPTBR  IL 

IVoni  ths  IMugCt  to  Vu  Setttemmt  ^  1k$ 

Jew*  in  CanMon. 

AfTKR  Uie  Flood  had  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  a  hundred  and  fifty  dsys,  and  had  de- 
creased for  an  eqnal  time,  Moah  became  con 
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Tlnoed,  by  the  retnrn  of  adore,  with  Ml  oil  vo- 
brmnch.  that  the  land  had  again  emerged. 
The  time  when  this  great  erent  took  place 
was,  according  to  the  common  computa- 
tion. In  the  IftSflth  year  of  the  world :  thon^ 
other  dates  hare  been  assigned  by  different 
chronologlsts.  Many  other  nations,  in  the 
mythological  part  of  their  history,  narrate 
dreamstances  attending  a  rast  Inundation, 
or  unlrersal  deluge,  which  In  their  essential 
particulars  correspond  with  the  scriptural 
account,  and  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  It  The  Chaldeans  .described  a 
universal  deluge.  In  which  all  mankind  wss 
destrojred,  except  XUnthrus  and  his  family. 
According  to  the  traditionary  history  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  all 
perished  by  a  flood  except  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  Pyrrha.  By  the  Hindoos  It  is  be- 
lleTed  that  a  similar  catastrophe  occurred, 
and  that  their  king,  Sstyarrata,  with  seven 
patriarchs,  was  presenred  in  a  ship  from  the 
unlTersal  destructlnn.  Even  the  American 
Indians  hare  a  tradition  of  a  similar  deluge, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  human  race  from 
th«  family  of  one  man.  But  these  ac- 
counts being  unsupported  by  historic  eri- 
dence.  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  occu- 
pation of  the  reader's  time  to  comment  on 
them.  We  shall  therefbre  merely  obaenre, 
that  many  Ingenious  theories  hare  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  distinguished  men  In 
their  endearonn  to  aceount  tor  this  unl- 
Tersal eatastroi^ei  The  Mosaic  account 
simply  tells  ns,  that  the  windows  of  hesTen 
were  opened  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  that  as  the  flood  de- 
creased the  waters  returned  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

According  to  the  narration  of  the  lnq>lred 
writer,  the  IndlTlduala  presenred  from  the 
deluge  were  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  his 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham.  and  Japhet,  with 
their  wires ;  in  all,  eight  persons.  We  are 
informed  that  the  ark  rested  on  mount 
Ararat  (in  Armenia);  but  whether  Noah 
and  his  sons  remained  long  In  that  nel^- 
bourhood  must  be  left  to  mere  conjecture. 
We  merely  learn  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  human  race  were  some  time  after- 
wards assembled  on  the  plains  of  Shlnar. 
where  they  began  to  build  a  tower,  with 
the  foolish  and  Impious  Intention  of  reach- 
ing the  akles,  or.  In  the  knguage  of 
Scripture,  'whose  top  may  reach  unto 
hearen.'  But  this  attempt,  we  are  intormed. 
was  frustrated  by  the  Almighty,  who  con- 
founded their  language,  so  that  they  no 
longer  understood  each  other's  speech.  The 
scone  of  this  abortlre  undertaking  Is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  upon  the  Euphrates, 
where  Babylon  wss  built,  not  fsr  from 
which  are  eztenslre  msssos  of  ruins ;  and 
the  remains  of  a  huige  mound,  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Bin  Nimrod,  or  Nlmrod's  tower, 
is  generally  beliered  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  tower  of  BabeL 

From  the  fUnllles  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  then,  are  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
descended.  The  ehildrrai  of  Shem  were 
RIara,  Asshnr,  An^iaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
Blam  settled  in  Persia,  where  he  became 
the  fMher  of  that  mighty  nation ;  the  de- 
scendants of  Asshur  peopled  Assyria ;  and 


Arpbaxad  settled  in  QuUdea.  To  the  family 
of  Lud  Is  generally  assigned  Lydla ;  and 
Aram  Is  beliered  to  hare  settled  In  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria. 

The  children  of  Ham  were  Cush,  Mliralm, 
Phut,  and  Canaan.  The  descendants  of 
Cush  are  supposed  to  hare  remored  fkwn 
the  south-east  of  Babylonia,  afterwards 
called  Khusestan,  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
Arabia:  from  whence  they  by  degrees  ml< 
grated  into  Africa.  Mlzralm  peopled  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  L/bla,  and  the  rest  of  the  nOTth- 
em  parts  of  the  same  continent.  No  parti- 
cular country  has  been  assigned  to  Phut, 
who  is  beliered  to  hare  settled  somewhere 
in  Arabia  near  to  Cush.  But  Canaan  Is  sop- 
posed  to  hare  settled.ln  PIUBnlela;  and  to 
hare  founded  those  nations  who  Inhabited 
Judea,  and  were  for  the  most  part  sobs^* 
qoently  exterminated  by  the  Jews. 

The  seren  sons  of  Japhet  were  Gomer, 
Magog.  Madal.  Jaran.  Jubal,  Meaheoh,  and 
Tiras.  Oomer,  according  to  Joaephus,  was 
the  father  of  the  Oomerites  or  Celts,  tIb. 
of  all  the  nations  who  Inhabited  Uie  north- 
em  psrts  of  Europe,  under  the  names  at 
Gauls,  Clmbrians,  Goths,  Ac,  and  who  also 
mignued  into  Spain,  where  they  were  called 
Celtlberiana.  From  Magog,  Meshech,  and 
Jubal,  proceeded  the  Scythtuis,  Barmatlans, 
and  Tartan;  from  Madal,  Jaran,  and  TIrms, 
the  Modes,  lonlans,  Greeks,  and  Ttaraoiana. 

The  first  considaable  national  rerolattoo 
on  record  Is  the  mlgrstlun  of  the  Isra^tea 
out  of  Egypt,  and  their  establishment  In 
the  land  of  Osnaan,  This  erent  was  at- 
tended with  a  terrible  catastrophe  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  the  land  of  Osnaan  Is  sorooeed  to  hare 
happened  about  Ittl  mxx.  For  nearly  lOO 
yean  after  this  period  we  find  no  antlinitle 
account  of  any  other  nations  than  Ukoao 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Th4  JhftttlMM  and  Etroie  Age$,  to  flke  TmaH- 

tutUtn  of  the  Oljfmptc  vaniss. 

Wb  hare  already  spoken,  in  the  Introdno> 
tory  Remarks,  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain^ 
ingaiiy  authentic  history  of  Greece  prerUras 
to  the  flnt  recorded  Olympiad  or  T76  mjo.  Of 
the  works  of  the  chroniden  who  pre- 
ceded Herodotus  we  hare  only  a  few  ex> 
tracts:  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
statements  of  other  writers,  we  gather  thaa 
they  had  but  slender  right  to  we  ttUe  of 
historians.  Nlebuhr  has  distinctly  asaotcd 
that,  before  the  work  of  Herodotus  was 
written,  there  was  no  writing  In  Greeoe 
which  could  be  properly  called  hlstortoal.* 
and  Herodotus  himself  was  not  strictly 
contemporary  with  any  part  of  the  history 
which  he  writes. 

Still,  although  ft  would  be  useless  to 
assign  definite  dates  where  we  hare  no 
erldence  to  warrsnt  our  so  doing,  we  osa 
trace  out  a  certain  order  of  derelopement 
which  is  unquestionably  historioaL  In  tho 
Greeks  we  hare  a  race  which  brought  to 
their  greatest  perfection  the  highest  gtttm 
of  the  great  Aryan  stock  to  which  thej  b*. 
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Tb«  Oeltio  tribes  who  forced  their  way  at  a 
later  time  Into  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  may  hare  approached  the  Alps ; 
bat  the  want  of  all  contemporary  evidence 
most  make  erery  statement  uncertain. 
Rome,  we  may  perhaps  ny,  was  now  en- 
tering on  the  course  which  hereafter  was 
to  carnr  her  to  unlrerMl  conquest ;  and 
eren  this  may  be  a  hajtardoos  assumption. 
Among  the  Greek  States,  those  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  the  most  prominent.  The 
latter,  under  the  Institutions  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus,  was  growing  more  and  more  like 
a  camp  of  hostile  occupation  In  a  conquered 
country;  the  former,  tree  In  great  part 
firom  the  fSsetlons  which  rexed  other  cities, 
was  becoming  nu>ldly  prosperous,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  ox  her  maritime  ascen- 
dancy. 

The  sceptre  of  Babylon  was  at  this  time 
swayed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  the 
kingdom  of  Judea  was  totally  orerthrown, 
ser  B.a,  and  its  temple  burned  to  the 
ground  In  the  following  year.  He  also  took 
and  demolished  the  city  of  Tyre,  despoiled 
Egypt,  and  made  such  prodigious  conquests 
both  In  the  Bast  and  West,  that  the  fame  of 
his  victories  flllod  the  world  with  awe; 
till  at  length  his  empire  comprehended 
nuBnlda,  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Me- 
dia, Persia,  and  part  of  India.  One  great 
object  of  his  prtde  and  ambition  was  to 
render  his  capital  beyond  all  example  gor- 
geous ;  nor  can  we  consider  the  wonders  of 
that  dty,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  at  all 
Incredible,  when  we  remember  that  the 
strength  and  resources  of  his  mighty  em- 
pire was  made  snbsenrlent  to  the  purpose. 

The  next  Important  event  that  occurred 
was  the  revolution  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  BvU-merodach,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's son,  who,  without  provocation,  wan- 
tonly attacked  and  began  to  plunder  uid  lay 
waste  the  country  of  the  Medes.  This  pro- 
duced an  Immediate  revolt,  which  quickly 
extended  over  all  Media  and  Persia.  The 
Medes,  headed  by  Astyages  and  his  son 
Cyaxarea,  drove  back  the  Intruder  and  his 
followers  with  great  slaughter ;  nor  does  It 
appear  that  the  Babylonish  monarch  wa* 
afterwards  able  to  reduce  them  to  subJeo- 
tlon.  We  now  come  to  the  period  when 
the  brilliant  eareer  of  Oyrus  demands  our 
notice.  He  bad  signalised  himself  In  va- 
rious wars  under  Astyages,  his  grandfather, 
when,  having  been  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  Median  and  Persian  forces,  ho  at- 
tacked the  Babylonish  empire,  and  the  city 
of  Babylon  Itself  fell  before  his  victorious 
arms.  Oyrus  now  Issued  a  decree  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  their  templa  By  a  succession  of  vic- 
tories he  had  become  master  of  all  the 
Bast,  and  for  some  time  the  Asiatic  affairs 
continued  In  a  state  of  tranquillity.  It  is 
neeessary  to  observe  In  this  place,  that  the 
Medes,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  though  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  were  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  prowess  of  the  Babylonians. 
But  Oyrus  having  conquered  their  king- 
dom, by  the  united  force  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  It  appears  that  the  great  empire 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  must  have 
taken  Its  name  from  both  nations;  so  that 


the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  that  of  the 
Persians  were  one  and  the  same,  though  In 
consequence  of  the  glory  of  its  wise  and 
victorious  leader  It  subsequently  retained 
only  the  latter  name.  Meanwhile,  It  con- 
tinued to  extend  Itself  on  every  side ;  and 
at  length  Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Oyrus,  conquered  Bgypt,  and  added  that 
counUT  to  his  already  overgrown  domin- 
ions. __^ 

CHAPTER  T. 
^rtnn  ths  XtwctloH  of  (Ae  Pwvten  JShnpfre, 
U>  like  mwi*Um  of  Me  (Trseten  Jgssflis  afler 

Thv  Babylonians,  groaning  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  Persian  masters.  In 
SI 7  ii.a  made  a  desperate  effort  to  shake  It 
off ;  but  they  were  signally  defeated  by 
Darius  Hystaspls.  who  besieged  the  city  of 
Babylon,  demolished  Its  fortlflcatlons,  and 
caused  Its  walls  to  be  lowered  from  SOO  to 
SO  cubits.  Darius  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Scythians ;  after  which  he  di- 
rected his  course  eastward,  and  reduced  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Indus.  In  the  mean- 
time the  lonlans,  who  had  submitted  to 
Oyrus,  revolted,  which  led  to  the  Invaafon 
of  the  Grecian  states,  and  those  disasters 
to  the  Persians  by  land  and  sea,  which  we 
have  elsewhere  related.  In  4Se  B.a  the 
Bgyptlans  made  an  Ineffectual  attempt  to 
regain  their  Independence.  They  also  again 
revolted  In  41S  B.a  and,  being  assisted  by 
the  f^ldonlans,  drew  upon  the  latter  that  ter- 
rible destruction  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
while  they  more  flrmly  riveted  the  chains 
which  bound  themselves  to  the  Persian 
rule. 

The  Persian  history  exhibits  every  cha- 
racteristic of  oriental  cruel tr,  treachery, 
and  despotism ;  and  with  a  few  splendid 
exceptions,  presents  us  with  a  series  of 
monarchs  whose  lust  of  power  was  equalled 
only  by  their  licentiousness.  But  the  great- 
ness of  the  Persian  empire  was  soon  about 
to  be  humbled.  Ten  thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries had  served  under  the  younger  Cy- 
rus In  his  rebellious  attempt  to  seize  the 
throne  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxcn 
Mnemon ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaza,  near  Babylon ;  and 
his  Grecian  allies,  though  In  a  strange 
country,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
enemies,  efliected  their  safe  retreat  under 
Xenophon,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  been  extolled  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  as  exhibiting  a  matchless 
union  of  *  prudent  caution  and  mlUtarv 
skUL 

In  this  rapid  sket^  we  shall  not  stop  to 
notice  the  various  contests  which  tookplaco 
between  the  Grecian  stotes.  though  they 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  their  respec- 
tive histories ;  but  pass  on  to  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  wars  and  dissensions  which  were  gra- 
dually weakening  the  neighbouring  states 
of  Greece,  began  to  meditate  their  oonqnest : 
and  by  sometimes  pretending  to  assist  one 
state  and  sometimes  another,  he  finally 
effected  his  object.  Having  become  master 
of  all  Greece,  be  projected  the  oonquest  of 
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tbeir  Ubertlet;  but  harlnff  Imprudently 
given  the  Romant  an  opportunity  of  Inter- 
meddling In  their  affairs,  they  were  erentu- 
ally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  under 
the  name  of  Achal^  Thli  celebrated  league 
TOM  into  Importance  about  the  year  284  b.c., 
and  continued  formidable  for  more  than 
190  yearSb 

About  this  period  we  read  of  the  direful 
oppreMlona  of  the  Jews  by  Antlochus 
Bplphanea.  After  their  return  from  the 
Babrlonlah  captivity,  they  continued  in 
■ubjection  to  the  Penlans  till  the  time  of 
Alexander;  and  subsequently,  as  the  for- 
tune of  either  Egypt  or  Syria  happened  to 
prevail,  they  were  under  its  dominion.  On 
the  subjugation  of  Sgypt  by  Anttochus 
Bpiphanos,  the  Jews  being  treated  with 
great  severity  by  him,  naturally,  but  Im- 
prudently, expressed  their  Joy  on  bear- 
ing a  report  of  his  death ;  and  It  was  not 
long  before  Uie  enraged  monarch  took  the 
fiercest  vengeance  on  them.  He  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  took  Jeru- 
salem by  storm  in  170  B.a,  and  committed 
the  most  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. Their  religion  was  for  awhile  abo- 
lished, their  altars  defiled,  and  every  indig- 
nity offered  to  the  people  that  tyranny  and 
hate  could  suggest.  An  Imsgo  of  Jupiter 
Olymplus  was  erected  in  the  holy  place, 
and  unclean  beasts  were  sacrlfloed  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings.  But  the  Jews  soon 
rallied ;  and  under  Mattathias  the  true  wor- 
ship was  restored  in  most  of  the  dtles  of 
Jndea;  the  temple  was  purified  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  i«5  bxj.  ;  and  a  long  series  of 
wars  ensued  between  the  Syrians  and  the 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  gained  many  sig- 
nal advantages. 

About  150  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  principal  empires  and  states  of  the 
world  may  be  thus  enumerated.  In  Asia 
were  the  empires  of  Syria,  India,  and  Par- 
thla— each  of  them  powerful  and  extensive 
—with  Arabia,  Pontus.  Armenia,  and  some 
other  countries  of  less  importance.  In 
Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Ethi- 
opia, Kumidla,  Mauritania,  and  Qetulla; 
the  last  named  three,  now  that  Carthage 
was  destroyed,  M>pmrlng  to  the  eyes  of  the 
ambitious  Romans  as  uelr  easy  prey.  In 
Bnrope  there  were  none  able  to  oppose  tiie 
Roman  legions,  save  the  GauIs  and  some  of 
the  nations  Inhabiting  Spain.  It  was  not 
long,  therefore,  after  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage and  Corinth  that  the  final  subiugar 
tlon  of  Spain  was  resolved  on :  for  all  the 
possessions  which  the  Oarthsglnians  held 
In  that  country  had  ^ready  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Romans.  They  ac- 
cordingly began  by  attacking  Uie  Lnslta- 
nians;  but  this  brave  people,  under  the 
conduct  of  Virlatus,  a  leader  whose  skill, 
valour,  and  prudence  mnlnently  qualified 
him  for  bis  post,  long  bid  defiance  to  the 
Roman  arms :  in  the  field  he  was  not  to  be 
subdued ;  and  he  at  last  met  his  death  from 
the  hands  of  assassins  hired  by  his  treache- 
TCfiB  enemy.  The  Romans  now.  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  their  power,  scrupled  not  to  use 
the  basest  and  most  corrupt  means  for 
reducing  the  whole  country ;  and  though 
many  tribes  bravely  maintained  their  ind^ 


I  pendence  for  years,  Spain  ultimately  be- 
I  came  a  Roman  province.    But  all-powerful 
;  as  Rome  liad  now  become,  her  dvll  and 
political  condition  was  far  from  envlaUe. 
Her  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia  brought 
!  luxury,  cruelty,  and  general  corruption  in 
their  train ;  and  those  heroic  virtues  for 
which  In  the  eaiij  days  of  the  republic  she 
was  renowned,  had  totally  disi4>pesred.  We 
must,  however,  reserve  for  its  proper  place 
an  account  of  the  civil  commotions.  ivx>- 
scrij>tlons,  and  assassinations  which  fol- 
lowed :  and  pass  onward  in  our  brief  recital 
of  such  events  as  peculiarly  appertain  to 
general  history. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  bad  left  all 
his  goods  and  treasures,  by  will,  to  the 
Roman  people;  upon  which  his  kingdom 
was  speedily  converted  into  a  Roman  pro- 
>ince,  under  the  name  of  Asia  Proper.  Next 
followed  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
(now  called  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivl«a) ; 
Nuraidia  was  soon  after  reduced ;  but  the 
subjugation  of  Mauritania  and  Getulla  waa 
for  a  time  delayed. 

While  Rome  was  approaching  heraenlth, 
the  decline  of  the  Syrian  empire  was  appa- 
rent The  civil  dissensions  between  the  two 
brothers,  Antlochus  Oryphus  and  Antlo- 
cbus  Cyzlcenns,  gave  an  opportunity  for  tii6 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon.  Ptolemals,  and  Qacm 
to  declare  their  Independence:  while  the 
Jews  not  only  recovered  their  llber^,  but 
extended  their  dominions  as  far  as  m  the 
days  of  Solomon.  About  the  year  83  B.a, 
Tigranes.  king  of  Armenia,  became  master 
of  Syria;  but  the  Romans  soon  wrested  it 
from  htm.  and  added  It  to  the  immensely 
extensive  possessions  of  the  republla 

Egypt,  which  had  hitherto  maintained 
its  proper  station,  fell  after  the  battle  of 
Actinm,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  waa  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  about  the  year 
30  B.a    Rome  must  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  republic ;  and  its  change  f^om  that 
form  of  government  to  an  empire  may  be 
looked  upon  as  advantageous  to  those  na- 
tions who  were  still  free :  for  the  inordinate 
desire  of   conquest  which  had  hitherto 
marked  the  Roman  character,  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  lulled ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus  the  temple  of  Janus  waa  thrice 
closed,— a  ceranony  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  the  state,  to  denote  that  It  was  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world.    This  pacific  prince 
died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  In  the 
45th  of  his  reign,  a.d.  14 ;  his  empire  ex- 
tending, in  Europe,  to  the  ocean^e  Rhine, 
and  the  Danube ;  in  Asia,  to  the  Buphratea ; 
and  in  Africa,  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  aandy 
deserts.    It  was  in  this  memorable  rel«n. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  753,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom ;  and  the  holy  religion  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  persecnted  and  despised 
though  it  was  at  first,  gradually  q^resMl  orer 
the  Roman  world. 


CHAPTER  TO. 

From  tSs  Beginning  t/  ths  C^HtUtm  Bra,  io 
the  Appearanet  tf  MakomMiL 

IH  the  year  07  aj>.  the  memorable  war  wf  Ui 
the  Jews  commenced,  iHilch,  thonsb  ML 
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laAed  bat  three  yeara,  ended  In  the  toUI 
4ttmtTuctinn  ot  their  citj  and  nation,  after 
OMtBrinc  aU  the  horrors  of  war  carried  on 
b7  each  party  with  san^oinaiTfiuT.  At»oat 
ten  Tears  after  this  event  the  real  oonqnest 
<tf  Brltafn  waa  effected  by  AjfTicolBL    The 
•■sptre  h*d  DOW  rcBched  its  utmost  llnitts; 
and,  BBder  the  jost  and  apri^t  Trajan, 
Borne  had  reaaoo  to  rejoice,  not  merely  in 
bcr  extent  of  territory,  bat  in  the  equitable 
admislatratloa  of  her  laws,  and  In  the  Tlrtue 
sad  wisdom  of  her  sraators.    Adrian  suc- 
ceeded Tn^jan.  and  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps.   The  decline  of  imperial  Rome  was, 
iMwerer,  tat*  apvroarhixi^ ;  for  although 
Antoainas.  somsmed  the  Pious,  obtained 
Che  regard  of  his  subjects  and  the  respect 
<rf  foreijcnerB,  llrln^  In  peace  during  the 
wftole  of  his  rHcrn ;  yet  scarcely  bad  Mar- 
cos AoreUos  Antoninus  succeeded  Co  the 
throoe.  before  the  Germanic  tribes  united, 
aa  la  the  time  of  Marias,  and  poured  in 
th^r  wailike  hordes  upon  Italy ;  and,  while 
they  8Tew  more  and  more  formidable,  f&- 
,  taiae  aad  pestilence  ravaged  many  of  the 
Bomaa  provlaoes :  A.D.  I0Q. 
FrofB  this  time  repeated  IncnrBlons  of 
,  hsnty  adrenturers  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
I  rope.  BBder  Tartoua  names,  took  place ;  but 
I  thootfh  often  bgateo,  they  renewed  tiieir 
;  sne«pCa  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  per- 
ice  that  required  all  the  energy  and 
rffw-^pM***^  of  the  Roman  legions  to 
Prom  the  death  of  Aurellua  to 
the  rel«rxi  of  Diocletian,  many  of  the  Roman 
*gpq  uisticre  mere  sensnalista;  there  were, 
I  lowercr.  some  splendid  exceptions ;  and  by 
I  Ute  warlike  genius  of  such  the  Incursions 
ot  the  bsffttarfans  were  firom  time  to  time 
srresK4Bd.    Hie  Romans  had  also  for  a  long 
parted  B»et  with  a  most  powerful  adrerssry 
tn  the  Perslaas ;  and  when,  in  300.  the  em- 
perur  Talerian  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
by  thera,  the  empire  seemed  to  be 
itng  to  utter  and  Irremediable  de- 
WhUe   GaUienus.   the  son  of 
and  his  associate  in  power,  was 
ivrciJiag  to  luxury  at   Rome,   numerous 
d^Baats  of  the  imperial  dignity  arose  In 
Che  dtffervnt  prorinoea.    These  were  deslg- 
Kbe  'tJ&ir^  tyrants,'  (though  their 
.  did  not  exceed  twenty,  and  there 
*9m  no  good  reaeon  for  designating  thera 
fnaattmx    Their   dominion  was.   howercr, 
aot  at  long  dnraSlon ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Qaftlmns  Tir  was  succeeded  by  Claadlus, 
•ho  tamt  the  merit  of  dellTcrlng  Italy  from 
the  GaOtsL    After  him  came  Anrcllan,  who 
tetroduced  onler  into  the  state,  restored 
traaqoilllty,  and  defeated  bis  ene- 
boch  in  Europe   and    Asia.     Under 
Probos,  and  Caros  the  empire  was 
(■  s  BMssuffe  restored  to  its  former  lustre ; 
the  barbarians  stUl  pressed  onward; 
when  the  gorernment  fell  Into  the 

1  of  DfocJeCian,  h«  c«»n«<^l?  J?""' 

cbvtng  the  imperial  <»««ai'y  '^'^^  ^S^l" 
aka,  to  whom  be  oommltted  the  vrest. 
wftfle  he  ruled  to  th«  KasC.  IfJUlls  manner 
«iB(he  goremnient  •dmmistered  tm  tje 
itn  of  Omstantine.  who  In  ^- »  r^- 
swfwl  the  Imperii^  ae»t  to  Byxantlnm, 
e»kh  he  named  Constantinople ;  became 
tojarert  to  CtritttMnity 


Constantinople;  became 
Btfanity  :  and  put  an  end 


to  one  of  the  most  rlrulent  penecntlons 
against  its  professors  that  ever  disgraced 
the  worid.  The  immediate  successors  of 
Constantine  did  little  to  uphold  the  Roman 
power ;  and  Julian,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  381,  renounced  Christianity  and  openly 
professed  the  ancient  religion ;  but  he  was 
both  too  politic  and  too  humane  to  perse- 
cute his  Christian  subjects.  We  find,  how- 
erer,  that  the  decline  of  the  empire  was 
ererywhere  risible.  After  bis  death  its  In- 
ternal corruption  and  weakness  continued 
to  increase;  that  strict  discipline  which 
had  formerly  rendered  the  Roman  legions 
Invincible,  relaxed  ;  and  while  corruption 
and  injustice  rendered  the  government 
odious  at  home,  its  frontier  towns  were  at- 
tacked and  Its  distant  provinces  overrun  by 
fierce  and  uncivilised  hordes  issuing  from 
the  north,  east,  and  west.  It  Is  at  this  pe- 
riod that  weread  of  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  who 
plundered  Rome.  a-D.  409:  of  Oenserlc,  the 
powerful  king  of  the  Vandals ;  and  of  Attila, 
the  Hun,  emphatically  termed  *  the  scourge 
of  God.'  In  fact,  the  Scythians,  Sarma- 
tlans,  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  watched  all  occasions  to 
bmk  into  it :  and  thoagh  some  of  the  em 
perors  bravely  withstood  their  attacks,  no 
efforts  could  flnslly  stem  the  ruthless  tor- 
rent which  kept  pouring  in  on  all  sldesw  At 
length  the  Heruli.  a  people  who  migrated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  grown 
formidable  as  they  proceeded  southwards, 
appeared  in  Italy.  They  were  headed  by  the 
valiant  Odoaoer ;  and  being  joined  by  other 
tribes,  quickly  became  masters  of  Italy,  and 
the  city  of  Rome  Itself  surrendered  to  their 
victorious  arms,  aj).  47<L 

The  fkll  of  the  western  empire  was  thus 
consummated ;  but  the  Romans  stlU  main- 
tained their  sway  at  Constantlnopla  The 
eastern  empire,  in  fact,  at  this  time  compre- 
hended all  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece ;  but  neither  Its  domestic  manage- 
ment nor  Its  military  prowess  gave  hopes 
of  a  lengthened  dominion.  Luxury,  effe- 
minacy, and  superstition  sapped  Its  vitals ; 
continual  wars  with  the  Persians,  Bulga- 
rians, and  other  barbarous  nations,  ex- 
hausted its  strength ;  and  a  similar  fate 
to  that  of  the  western  empire  sppeared  to 
await  it  at  no  very  distant  period.  Still,  as 
we  follow  the  stream  of  history,  we  shall 
find  that  It  not  only  survived  the  wreck  for 
several  centuries,  but  at  times  displayed  an 
energy  and  power  worthy  of  the  Roman 
name. 

Revolutions  succeeded  oneanother  among 
the  savage  conquerors  of  the  west  with 
fearful  rspldlty.  The  Heruli  under  Odoarer 
were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  under  Theo- 
doric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the 
Romans  under  their  able  general  Belisa- 
rios ;  but  while  he  was  absent  quelling  an 
insurrection  In  Africa,  they  regained  their 
footing,  and  again  took  possession  of  Rome. 
The  Franks  next  Invaded  Italy,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netla ;  but  at  last  the  superior  fortune  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  prevailed,  and  the 
Goths  were  finally  subdued  by  his  pro- 
consul Narses,  a.  d.  BU.  From  that  time 
tlU  the  year  608,  Narses  governed  Italy  with 
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grmi  prndence  and  raccMS.  aa  a  proTlne« 
of  tbe  eastern  empire ;  bnC  he  Incnrred  tbe 
emperor'a  dlapleasure,  and  Longinoa  vas 
appointed  to  sacceed  hiin,andwa«  Inrested 
with  absolute  power.  He  aasomed  the  title 
of  exarch,  and  resided  at  Rarenna,  whence 
his  fforenunent  was  called  the  exarchate 
of  Rarenna;  and  harlng  placed  in  each 
dtj  of  Italy  a  fforemor,  whom  he  distin- 
guished with  the  title  of  duke,  he  abo- 
ushed  the  name  of  senate  and  oonsols  at 
Rome.  Bat  while  he  was  establishing  this 
new  sorereigntj,  a  great  portion  of  Italy 
was  orermn  by  the  Lombards.  In  short, 
we  And  that  they  steadily  marched  on  from 
Pannoula,  aooompanied  by  an  army  of 
Saxon  allies,  and  were  not  long  before 
they  became  masters  of  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome,  RArenna,  and  some  of 
the  eastern  sea-coast. 

A  warlike  nation,  called  Franks,  who 
were  dlrided  into  several  tribes,  had  been 
gradually  rising  into  importance :  and  quit- 
ting tbe  banks  of  tbe  Lower  Rhine,  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  GauL  A  warlike  and  am- 
bitions chief  among  them,  named  Oloris, 
undertook  the  eonquest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try; and  baring  defeated  and  killed  hisy 
Eowerful  rival.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths^ 
e  possessed  himself  of  all  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  ▲.  D.  4S7. 

A  few  yean  before  the  eonquest  of  Rome 
by  the  Heruli.  theTisigoths  erected  a  king- 
dom in  ^tain :  and  as  they  advanced  east- 
wwd.  about  the  same  time  that  Olovls  was 
extending  his  conquests  to  the  west,  the 
river  Loire  was  the  natural  boundary  of 
the  two  kingdoms ;  but  a  war  soon  broke 
out  between  them,  wlilch  ended  In  favour 
of  Olovls.  Another  kingdom  bad  previously 
been  founded  in  the  western  parts  of  Spain 
by  the  Suevi,  who  were  subdued  by  the 
Goths  under  Theodorlc,  in  400 ;  and  even- 
tually, ▲.  D.  564,  these  restless  warriors  snb- 
^igated  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain. 

CHAPTER  VnL 

From  the  Bi*e  ofMahomtt,  to  ike  Ccmmenf- 
m€nt  <^  the  OrtuadeM, 

LsT  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  general  view  of  the  world  as  it 
existed  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Tbe  Roman  empire  in  the  west  was 
annlhilated,and  various  nations  of  northern 
extraction  were  either  fiercely  contending 
with  each  other,  or  meditating  new  con- 
quests ;  the  eastern  empire  was  oontinually 
at  war,  oonteodlng  with  the  Persians  on 
one  side,  or  harassed  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Huns  and  other  tribes  on  its  northern 
frontiers;  while  It  was  agitated  and 
weakened  by  religious  and  political  ani- 
mosities. The  Indians  and  other  oriental 
nations,  unaeonvtomed  to  war,  were  ready 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  powerful  Invader ; 
while  the  fiery  Inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from 
their  earliest  origin  accntitomed  to  bold 
and  predatory  warfare,  were  as  ready  to 
undertake  any  enterprise  which  seemed  to 
promise  an  adequate  reward. 


This,  then,  was  the  very  nick  of  time 
most  favourable  for  such  a  revolution  in 
the  world  as  was  undertaken  by  the  wtly 
and  daring  Mahomet*  (or  Mohammed),  who 
foreseeing  the  power  and  glory  that  awaited 
him  if  success  should  crown  his  efforts,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  *  prophet,'  and  professed 
to  have  received  a  direct  commission  from 
God  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, ▲.!>.  823.  This  forms  a  marked 
epoch  in  chronology,  and  is  designated  tb« 
Hejira,  or  Flight  of  Mahomet.  He  at  first 
endeavoured  by  the  force  of  his  persuasive 
eloquence  alone  to  make  proselytes ;  but 
finding  himself  ere  long  at  the  head  of 
many  thousand  warlike  toUowers,  who  ao* 
knowledged  that  *  there  was  but  one  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  was  his  prophet,'  hm 
took  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm,  and 
proceeded  in  the  work  of  conquest,  with  a 
celerity  truly  surprising,  the  armies  of  the 
prophet  and  his  successors  overran  all  Sy- 
ria, Palestine,  Persia,  Bukbaria,  and  India. 
On  the  west  their  empire  soon  extended 
over  Egypt.  Barbary,  Spain,  Sicily,  ftc^  But 
Mahomet,  who  died  in  the  ttrd  year  of  hia 
age,  did  not  secure  the  succession,  or  glv« 
any  directions  concerning  it ;  and  the  con> 
sequenoe  was,. that  the  caliphate  was  seised 
by  many  usurpcn ;  dissensions  l»x>ke  out 
among  the  'true  believers;*  and  In  tba 
course  of  time  this  great  empire,  like  tbe 
othera  which  we  have  noticed,  declined  In 
importance.  The  religion,  however,  sttU 
exists,  and  tbe  temporal  power  of  thoee 
who  profess  it  is  by  no  means  trifling. 

While  this  extraordinary  revolution  wae 
going  on  in  the  East,  and  tne  Arabian  arma 
were  conquering  '  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  prophet.'  the  western  nations  as  seak- 
ously  upheld  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
the  pope.  From  the  days  of  Oonstsntlne 
the  Roman  pontiffs  had  t>een  gradually  ex- 
tending their  power,  temporal  as  well  aa 
spiritual ;  and  at  the  period  of  whldi  we 
are  now  speaking,  not  only  was  their  aacer- 
dotal  dominion  firmly  established,  but  tbe<r 
political  influence  was  often  exerted  for  or 
against  those  princes  of  surrounding  statea 
as  l>est  suited  the  interests  of  the  diurdL 
When,  in  TM,  Luitprand,  king  of  tbe  Lotm- 
bards.  had  taken  Ravenna,  and  expelled 
the  exarch,  the  pope  undertook  to  reetote 
him,  and  his  restoration  was  acoonllngty 
speedily  effected.  The  authority  of  th9 
Byzantine  emperora  in  Rome  wan.  indeed, 
little  more  than  nominal ;  and  the  Inter- 
ference of  the  popes  In  the  temporal  ooa- 
cems  of  the  different  European  monarehtea 
was  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  IntoteraMe 
kind. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rednetlon  of  Oaol 
was  effected  by  Olovls,  the  Frank,  who  la 
styled  the  founder  of  the  French  mcmarchy. 
That  kingdom,  it  may  be  observed,  was  anb- 
sequently  divided  into  several  petty  aoTe- 
rolgnties ;  and  while  the  princes  weakened 
each  other  by  their  contests,  the  noblea  In- 
creased in  power,  leaving  thetr  kings  Uttte 


•  9«»  Gibbon**  Remso  Emplrs.  dk.  1. 1  XIU 
roan**  History  of  Lada  ClirtMisalty,  book  I*. 
cb.  L 
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more  ttmn  the  shadow  of  njMltj.  At  length 
they  gMxe  ilMviaelTes  ap  to  »  life  of  tndo- 
Icace  MMl  ease,  and  alMBdaned  the  reins  of 
foremaent  to  offlcen  calJed  majors  of  tbe 
palace ;  of  whom  the  moat  celebrated  were 
f^irtfis  Martel,  and  bla  aon  P^ln  tbe  Little, 
who  depoaed  CblldCTie,  and   became  the 
fosBder  of  theCkrroUnvlan  or  aeeond  royal 
race  tn  ftaaoe.    Of  theprlnoeaof  thlsrace 
w«  than  here  only  hare  to  apeak  of  Oarolns 
Magnus,  aftcrwarda   ealled  Charlemagne, 
oa  aoeoant  of  the  extent  of  hla  conquests. 
hts  restoratkm  ci  the  western  empire,  and 
the  ipiendocr  of  hla  return.  Very  soon  after 
Us  aooeaaton  to  the  thrcme,  the  Saxons, 
vho  had  long  been  Ulbotarlea  to  France, 
rrrolted,  and  brarely  and  obstinately  con- 
todad  for  their  freedom  ;  but  they  were  at 
la«  irtiUsed  to  snbmit.  In  774,  after  the  re- 
dBction  of  PaTla,  and  the  capture  of  Didler, 
the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  Charie- 
repalred  to  Milan,  and  wm  there 
king  of  Italy.    From  this  timq  he 
_  i9ed  in  an  almoat  unceasing  war- 
Csre  sccatnsit  the  Moora  in  f^xUn,  the  Saxons 
and  Htma  ta  Germany,  the  party  of  the  east- 
era  emperor  tn  Italy. and  the  Normans,  who 
Infieased  his  maritime  prorlnoea.    Having 
SBhdaed  hJs  enemies,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
ta  the  year  $00,  for  the  fourth  and  last  time ; 
SBd  on  Chrtsnnas-day.  while  assisting  at 
the  eelehratloa  of  maaa,  the  pope,  Leo  III., 
nddeajy  and  unexpectedly  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  Ronuuia,  from  which  time 
he  was  hoooured  with  the  title  of  Ckarl^ 
mcfme,  er  Ck^risB  tike  OreaL    At  the  time 
of  Ids  death,  which  occurred  in  814.  he 
had  ndxuxA  all  that  part  of  Spain  which 
Ue>  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro ; 
stiaed  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders 
«<GUabria;  and  also  added  to  his  dominions 
aB  Germany  south  of  the  Eyder,  and  Pan- 
The  world  waa  therefore  once  more 
among  three  great   powers.    Ilie 
of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  extended 
tnm  tbe  Gangea  to  Spain ;  comprehending 
:  aQ  of  Aaia  and  Africa  which  has  ever 
known  to  Europeans,  China  and  Japan 
The  eastern  Roman  empire  was 
ndnced  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  pro- 
Tteeea  adjoining  Italy.    And  the  empire 
ef  ihe  wcat,  under  Charlemagne,  oompre- 
iMDded  France,  Germany,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Italy.     The  son  and  successor  of 
CSMriemsgne  was  Louis  L,  at  whose  death 
Che  restored  empire  of  tbe  west  was  dirlded, 
ta  MO.  SBiong  his  four  sons :  Lotharlus  was 
^mpenn ;  Pepin  king  of  Aquitaine ;  Loals 
IL  king  of  Oenuny ;  and  Qiarlea  II.,  sur- 
■■aed  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  a  dlTlsion 
Qnft  prored  the  source  of  perpetual  con- 
tcMloes.  The  French  retained  the  Imperial 
title  under  ei^t  sorereigns,  till  912,  when 
Uials  UL  the  last  king  of  Germany,  of  the 
of  camrlemagne,  dying  without  male 
,  hte  aoo-ln-law.  Oonraa,  count  of  Frsn- 

t  waa  eleeted  emperor  of  Germany. 

1%us  the  empire  passed  to  the  Germans, 
aa^  became  tiectiye,  by  the  suflrsges  of 
Chr  princes,  lords,  and  deputies  of  cities, 
wtoo  Msumed  the  title  of  eloctorc. 

I^rtag  the  period  we  hare  been  de- 
BorfUag.  the  union  of  tbe  Anglo^axon 
kingdoms  waa  effected  bj  Egbert,  the  king 


of  Weasex,  ▲.  d.  837.  The  pirates  of  Scandl- 
narla,  too.  about  this  time  began  to  make 
their  appearance  in  large  fleets,  and  spread 
derastation  on  the  shores  of  France  and 
oUier  kingdoms  of  continental  Europe.  In 
EngUnd,  where  they  were  called  Danes, 
these  Northmen  harassed  the  coast  in  a 
similar  manner;  and,  though  frequently 
repulsed,  in  the  course  of  time  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  monarcbs  of  their 
own  nation  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  Saxon  race,  was,  however,  restored  in 
1041,  In  th»  person  of  Edward,  surnamed 
the  Confessor,  who,  dying  without  issue, 
nominated  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to 
be  his  sueceasor.  Here  we  may  Just  remark, 
that  the  predatory  tribes  of  Northmen,  of 
whom  we  hare  before  spoken,  at  different 
tlmoa  oTerran  and  ravaged  most  countries 
of  Europe :  and  a  party  having  entered 
France,  under  their  leader  Rollo,  Charles 
the  Simple  ceded  to  them,  in  on,  the  pro- 
vince of  Neustrlik  On  this  occasion  Rollo 
embraced  Christianity,  changed  his  own 
name  to  Robert,  and  that  of  his  duchy  to 
Normandy.  From  him  wa«  William  the 
Conqueror  descended. 

At  no  period  of  the  history  of  tbe  world 
do  we  find  it  In  a  more  confused  and  dis- 
tracted state  than  at  the  epoch  to  which  we 
have  now  arrived.  It  appears,  indeed,  like 
one  vast  battle-field.  Our  attention,  how- 
ever, is  principally  attracted  by  tbe  prepon- 
derating inflnence  of  Germany,  in  the  west : 
the  dedino  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
the  increase  of  that  of  the  Turlcs,  in  the 
east ;  the  divisions  among  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  their  subjugation  by  those  of 
Africa.  Civilisation  was  taking  a  retrograde 
course :  and  while  the  feudal  system  and 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  assisted  by  the  papal 
superstitions,  were  riveting  the  chains  of 
barbarism  in  one  part  of  the  world,  the 
conquests  and  spoliations  of  the  Turks, 
like  those  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  before 
noticed,  were  fast  obliterating  the  faint 
traces  of  human  science  and  learning  that 
remained  in  the  other.  At  last  the  Cru- 
sades (though  they  must  ever  be  deplored 
as  the  wretched  offspring  of  enthusiasm  and 
misguided  zeal),  by  directing  the  attention 
of  Europeans  to  one  particular  object,  made 
them  in  some  measure  suspend  the  slaugh- 
ter of  one  another,  and  were  the  means  of 
extricating  Christendom  from  a  state  of 
political  and  moral  bondage. 

CHAPTEB  IX 

Fnm  the  Ftnt  Cnuade,  to  tKo  death  of 

Saiadin. 

Tbm  world,  aa  we  have  aeen,  waa  at  this 
time  divided  into  two  grand  religious  par- 
ties, namely,  the  Christians  and  the  Maho- 
metans, each  of  whom  affected  to  regard 
the  smaU  territory  of  Palestine,  which  they 
called  the  Holy  Land,  as  an  Invaluable  ao- 
quisltlon.  The  origin  of  the  crusades  may 
therefore  be  attributed  to  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  tbe  places  where  our  Saviour 
had  lived  and  performed  his  miracles,  which 
annually  brought  vastnuifibera  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parta  of  Christendom  to  visit  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  those  particular  spots 
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In  lU  rlotnltx  iHiloh  bad  been  rendered  e*- 
Mciallj  memonble  by  bl«  preAcblnir,  snf- 
nrln^  and  deatb.  Altbouffh  tbo  Saraceni 
under  Omar,  tbelr  aeoond  calipb,  bad  taken 
Jeruaalem,  and  eonqnered  Paleatlne.  In  tbe 
■erentb  century,  tbey  aUowed  tbe  pllgrima 
to  oontlnae  to  rltlt  tbelr  faroorite  baants 
on  payment  of  a  small  tribute.  In  lOfis, 
bowerer.  tbe  Turk*  wrMted  tbe  bolj 
dtr, aa  It  waa  atyled,  from  tbe  flamcwie; 
and.  as  tbey  were  muob  more  fierce  and 
barbarous  tban  tbe  latter,  tbe  pilgrims 
oould  no  longer  wltb  aifety  perform 
tbelr  derotlons;  and  Europe  resounded 
wltb  oompUlnta  against  tbe  Infldel  pos- 
sessors of  Palestine^  wbo  profaned  tbe 
boly  placM  and  so  cruelly  treated  tbe 
derotees.  Europe  was  at  tbe  time  full  of 
entbuilastle  warriors,  wbo  wanted  but  Uttle 
stimulus  to  lead  tbem  to  tbe  field  of  glory; 
and  Pope  Gregory  YIL  bad  already  medi- 
tated and  urged  tbe  union  of  Gbrlstendom 
against  tbe  religion  of  Mabomet  Besides 
tbe  religious  motive  of  freeing  Jerusalem 
from  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Turks,  some 
rlews  of  ambition  mlgbt  baye  Induced  tbe 
court  of  Rome  to  engage  In  ttils  project. 
But  wbateyer  ml^t  baye  been  tbe  cbief 
motlyes,  an  opportunity  soon  presmted 
Itselt  wblcb  waa  seized  wltb  ayldlty.  A 
bold  entbuslast,  named  Peter,  wbo  from  b(a 
ascetic  lifd  was  called  tbe  Hermit,  baying 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
presented tbe  oppression  of  the  holy  city, 
and  tbe  cruel  treatment  wbicb  the  Glirls- 
tlans  suffered  In  terms  so  appalling  to 
Urban  II.  (wbo  filled  tbe  papal  see  at  tbe 
time),  that  tbe  pontiff  listened  to  bis  scheme 
for  uniting  all  tbe  Christian  States  against 
tbe  Turkiu  and  leading  armies  Into  Asia, 
sufflolent  In  number  and  prowess  to  conquer 
these  warlike  people  by  whom  tbe  Holy 
Land  waa  held  In  subjection.  In  eonse- 
Quenoe  of  this  a  council  waa  summoned, 
and  a  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  took  place 
In  a  field  in  tbe  nelgbbourtiood  of  PUcentla 
at  which  4.000  ecclesiastics  and  t0,000 
laymen  were  present.  Both  Peter  tbe 
hermit  and  tbe  Pope  represented  In  tbe 
most  ylyld  colours  the  direful  situation  of 
tbelr  brethren  In  the  Eaat,  and  the  In- 
dignity offered  to  tbe  religion  of  Christ. 
Tbelr  speeches  were  suited  to  the  passions 
of  their  hearers,  and  so  well  seconded  by 
tbe  adyenturous  spirit  of  tiie  times,  that  a 
yiolent  and  tumultuous  declaration  of  war 
burst  forth  from  all  sides :  and  tbe  assem- 
bled multitude  deroted  tnemselyes  cheer- 
fully to  a  senrlce  that  they  belleyed  to  be 
merltorioua  In  the  sight  of  heaven.  Tbe 
sealouB  Peter  next  visited  tbe  chief  cities 
and  sovereigns  of  Gbrlstendom.  calling  up- 
on tbem  to  rescue  tbe  sepulchre  of  tbelr 
Saviour  from  tbe  tyrannous  grasp  of  tbe 
Turks.  Another  council  was  speedily  held 
at  Olennont,  In  Auvergne,  which  waa  at- 
tended by  many  princes,  and  tbe  greatest 
prelates  and  nobles :  and  when  Urban  and 
tbe  Hermit  renewed  tbelr  pathetic  decla- 
mations, tbe  whole  assembly  burst  forth  In 
a  general  exclamation,  *It  Is  tbe  will  of 
€k)d  I  *  words  which  were  Immediately  at- 
tributed to  divine  ln^ratlon.and  adopted 
as  tbe  signal  of  rendeivous  and  battle. 


Men  of  all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  tbe 
utmost  ardour ;  and  a  cross  of  red  cloth 
waa  affixed  to  tbelr  right  abonlder ;  henee 
tbe  names  of  eru»ad»  (or  eroi»ade)  and  eru- 
•adert  were  derived  to  express  tbla  new 
expeditl(m  professedly  undertaken  on  re- 
ligions grounds.  However  Imprudent  the 
project,  tbe  prevailing  taste  and  pT«iJadJoefl 
of  tbe  age  oocaaloned  Its  being  adopted 
without  examination.  Independent  of  thia 
tb^  passions  were  absorbed  In  tbelr  love 
of  war;  tbey  were  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  adventures,  and  tbe  brave  were 
attracted  by  tbe  hopes  of  gain  aa  well  »• 
wltb  tbe  love  of  glory.  What  waa  not  to 
be  expected  from  tbe  valour  of  an  Infinite 
number  of  warriors  flgbtlng  mtder  the 
banners  of  tbe  cross  t  If o  meana  were  left 
unemployed  to  swell  tbelr  ranks.  Tbe  rich 
and  poor,  tbe  nlntly  and  tbe  crlmtnnl, 
were  alike  eager  to  Show  tbelr  devotion  In 
tbe  cauaei  Sovnelgns  shared  in  and  ax»- 
phuided  It ;  tbe  nobUlty  wltb  their  vusnla 
engaged  In  it :  and  tbe  clergy  not  only 
loudly  extolled  it  from  the  ]^plt»  bat  - 
taught  tbe  peoide  to  oonalder  It  aa  nn 
atonement  for  tbelr  alna.  No  wonder  thea> 
that  tbe  number  of  adventurers  at  last  be- 
came so  numerous,  that  tiielr  leaders  yrew 
apprehensive  lest  tbe  greatness  of  tlM 
armament  should  disappoint  Its  puriioneL 
Some  were  elated  at  tbe  proqiecta  of 
worldly  advantage  wblcb  opened  to  their 
view,  as  tbey  b^eld  In  perspectlTe  tl&e 
rich  conquests  In  Asia:  otbers  thought  of 
the  expiation  of  tbelr  oflencea  in  the  tomolt 
of  war,  and  rejoiced  that  tbey  eould  gratify 
tbelr  Inclinations  iriiUe  pertorming  a  sacred 
duty.  If  tbey  succeeded,  tbelr  fortane 
seemed  to  be  secured  In  this  world;  If  tbey 
died,  a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  pronilaed 
In  tbe  next.  Bo  many  causes  uniting  hsbd 
almost  an  Insurmountable  power ;  and  thetr 
concurrence  Is  one  of  tbe  most  cortooa 
phenomena  to  be  met  wltb  in  history. 

An  undisciplined  multitude,  computed  at 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  led  the  way, 
under  tbe  command  of  Peter  tbe  Hermit, 
and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  called  Walter  the 
moneyless.  Tbey  passed  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  towards  CV>nBtantlttop]e ;  and 
trusting  to  supernatural  aid  for  tbe  sopply 
of  tbelr  wants,  tbey  made  no  provision  for 
subsistence  on  their  mandi.  Tbey  were,  tn 
fact,  composed  partly  of  fanatics  and  partly 
of  wretches  bent  on  plunder ;  and  the  r». 
suit  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
tbe  enraged  Inhabitants  of  tbe  conntries 
wblcb  they  pillaged  fell  upon  and  nearly 
annihilated  tbem  before  tbey  could  reac% 
Constantinople,  tbe  place  appointed  for 
tbelr  genenl  rendesvous.  Tbe  more  disci- 
plined armies  followed  soon  after.  Anaoxur 
tbelr  leaders  were  tbe  o^ebrated  Oodfi^e? 
of  Bouillon,  wltb  bis  brothers,  Baldwin  aud 
Eustace ;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy;  Busb 
brother  of  Philip  L  king  of  France :  Rob^t. 
earl  of  Flanders ;  Raymond,  count  of  Ton! 
louse,  and  other  experienced  commanders. 
Thus  led,  this  host  of  warriors  traveraed 
Oermany  and  Hungary,  passed  orer  the 
strait  of  GalUpoli,  conquered  Nice  tn  loov 
Antlocb  and  Edessa  In  1006,  and  laatlr* 
Jerusalem.  In  lOM ;  of  iriiicb  dty  Oodf^^ 
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dKMcn  kta#;  bat  be  re- 
th»c  title  in  tbe  Holjr  Lmnd  : 
liOft  la  llOS,  an  armjr  of 
tH  Borope  on  tbe  aune  de- 
tbcy  perished,  bowerer.  partly 
cm  tbe  aarcb,  and  partly  by  tbe  eword  of 
tbe  snltaa  of  leoalmn.  Baeb  was  tbe  issoe 
at  cbe  Urst  rmsarte :  bnt  tbe  qrfrlt  wbicb 
bad  been  tbaa  excited  was  not  to  be  so 

a  eeoond,  a  third,  and 
I  were  undertaken 
dorfar  a  aaceesaloa  at  almost  two  hundred 
years,  and  ended  ta  Tery  similar  results. 
In  UOl,  Che  town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemals,  In 
'  wblcb  the  deaceadanu  ct  Godfrey  stiU 
matatalncd  the  re^al  title,  was  plundered 
'  by  the  eoitaa  of  Eggrpty  uid  tbe  Christians 
were  drlTen  ont  of  SyrvL. 

Three  moaaetle  and  military  orders,  the 
BaMtaliers,  the  Templan^  and  Teutonic 
kalgbta.  were  tnstltnted  at  Jerusalem,  to 
protect  the  pfl«Tlms  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tsrica.  In  this  ace  the  sacred  was  so  eon- 
I  ftmaded  wtth  the  profane,  that  It  was 
tboasht  Che  rtrtnes  and  aasterlttes  of  tbe 
m<ak  aUcbt  be  united  with  tbe  warlike 
<iaaMtJes  aad  paasioBa  of  tbe  soldier.  Tbe 
onAeviL  loaded  with  wealth  and  parti- 
r  ^tvlMsca,  tn  a  short  time  became 
Uecntfoos,  sad  Insolent  warriors, 
of  one  aaother.  and  by  their  mn- 
Caal  hatted  weakened  the  cause  of  Chrlstl- 
salty.  iTbat  haiipeaed  before  in  Burope 
was  Uhrwlse  seen  In  Asia:  erery  lord 
ited  to  erect  a  aoTerel«n  power;  prlnd- 
sobdlTlded  into  flefs ;  discord 
,  aad  tbe  Turks  would  soon  bare 
them,  if  they  had  not  likewise 
i  divided  amoa«  themeelrea. 

CtelatJaa  emptre  In  the  ■ast  ex- 
at  chla  period  from  tha  borders  of 
to  AnaeiLla;  bat  it  was  encompassed 
by  powerfW  enemies,  aad  its  population. 
1i-i^  brave,  was  by  no  means  oonslder- 
sMe.  The  Turks  bad  already  taken  Bdesss, 
sad  there  was  ffreat  reason  to  be  appreben- 
ilv«  for  tbe  fiate  of  Jerusalem,  when  Bnge- 
alea  lit,  flfty  years  after  the  be^lnnlnf  of 
I  soUdted  by  deputies  from 
to  r«new  them.  This  time  tbe 
Ik  BL  Bernard  took  upon  bimielf  tbe 
of  its  chief  adTooatSL  He  is  r^re- 
iM  rnnnlnB  from  town  to  town,  snd 
Isnorant  of  the  laagnsffe  of  tbe 

r.  yet  maklnB  the  people  follow  htm 

pcrfonatnff  numberless  miracles.  He 
■i*i»*f*»iirfr  erer  J  where  aatned  an  Influ- 
ence, (tf  whic^  there  had  been  no  paraUel ; 
yet  bis  saeresa  could  scarcely  keep  pace 
wuh  his  seakms  wtshea.  Under  the  humble 
teMt  of  a  moak.  Bernard  enjoyed  a  greater 
I  pnJd  to  the  moet  powerful 
he  was  ae  eloqncnt  as  be  was  en- 
aad  obtainea  an  nabounded  In- 
r<iTcr  the  aUada  of  tbe  people.  Tbe 
^^  Ccmnd.  who  flrst  Usteaed  to  htm 

wttk  a  rwomtloB  to  ©PP^f  "l^^lSSR^ 
■lafaieiliifie  oonelnded  with  enrollu^r 
■■^•KStSi  could  Ixmls  FIT.,  king  of 
rmmimt  the  avpeals  of  tbe  orator. 
"^g^StoSStS^r  habitations  in 
mreds-  tha  aoblea  sold  their  lands,  and 
£ltte'prleeathlef««;  and  nearly  a  mil- 
S:  3^i2r-«il«lted  to  bo  enrolled  amon* 
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the  champions  of  Cbristlsalty.  It  Is  said 
that  each  of  tbe  armies  bad  70.000 '  men  at 
arms :'  these  consisted  of  tbe  nobility,  who 
were  heary  armed,  and  followed  by  a  mndi 
more  numerous  body  of  light  caralry.  Tbe 
number  of  infbntry  was  Immensa  "Hie 
emperor  Oonrad  was  the  first  that  set  out : 
be  was  tbe  brotber-ln-Iaw  of  Manuel-Oom- 
nenns,  at  that  time  rei#nln#  In  Oonstantl- 
nople :  but  tbe  Greeks,  It  is  said,  appreben- 
slre  that  similar  excesses  would  be  com- 
mitted by  tbe  cmssders  ss  In  the  former  ex- 
pedition, famished  tbem  with  treacherous 
guides,  which  led  to  tbeir  destruction :  bis 
anny  was  ^most  annihilated ;  upon  which 
be  fled  to  Antloch.  nuMle  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusslem.  and  returned  to  Burope  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men.  Louis  met  with 
similar  dlsssters.  and  followed  tbe  example 
of  Oonrad ;  so  tnat  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw,  they  left  tbe  Holy  Land 
In  a  much  weaker  condition  than  they  bad 
found  Itk 

Bxpeditlons  so  ID  plsnned  and  111  con- 
ducted, serred  only  to  animate  tbe  Turks  to 
the  destruction  of  tbe  Oirlstlans  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  show  tbem  thellttledlfllcnlty 
there  would  be  In  expelling  theoL  Norsdln, 
whom  they  chose  for  thelrleader,  promoted 
this  design,  and  Saladln.  bis  suecesscn',  com- 
pleted the  work.  The  latter,  after  baring 
osoiped  Stria,  triumphed  orer  tbe  Persians, 
oonqnered'Bgypt,  snd  made  himself  master 
of  dominions  that  extended  to  the  Oxus, 
retamed  by  sea.  In  order  to  strip  the  Buro- 
peans  of  the  places  tbey  still  retained.  Da- 
mascus, Aleppo,  and  Acre,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror  who,  sfter  haying 
artfully  drawn  the  Christian  army  into 
narrow  defiles,  where  he  commanded  the 
passce,  obliged  tbem  to  surrender  with 
Luslgnan.  uelr  king :  ▲.n.  1167.  He  then 
marched  towards  Jerusalem,  which,  being 
In  a  manner  defenceless,  was  essUx  taken  ; 
and  thus  be  destroyed  for  erer  Uie  little 
kingdom  which  had  not  subsisted  a  oen- 
taiy,  snd  for  the  acquisition  of  whldi  by 
the  Christians  so  much  Interest  bad  been 
excited,  and  so  much  blood  bad  been  abed. 

Tbe  news  of  the  loss  of  tbe  Holy  Land 
spread  consternation  In  Burope.  Urban 
III.,  who  bad  exerted  all  his  Influenoe,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  to  prerent  their  mlsfor* 
tune,  died  of  grief  soon  after  thefbtal  news 
reached  his  ear.  The  Cbristlan  princes 
BTupended  their  qnarrels,  aad  the  desire  of 
recorerlng  Jerusalem  produced  a  third  cru- 
sade :  A.D.  IIM.  This  was  Infinitely  better 
planned  than  the  former  ones,  sad  gare  the 
most  q)lendld  hopes.  Three  princes  of 
distinguished  merit,  who  would  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  any  age,  were  the 
leaders  of  this  expedition.  Frederie  L. 
Bumamed  Barbarossa,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished emperors  that  erer  goremed 
Germany,  adranced  by  land,  at  the  head 
of  190,000  men :  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
Fnmoe,  also  conducted  thither  a  large  and 
wellH4>polnted  army :  while  Richard  Cawf 
dt-Utm,  king  of  England,  the  hero  of  this 
cnuade.  set  out  with  his  nobles  snd  the 
flower  of  his  troops.  Issao  Angelus,  the 
emperor  of  Oonstsntlnople.  looking  upon 
the  cruaaden  as  Intruders,  had  formed  n  i 
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«Utance  with  Salftdln  and  the  sultan  of 
Iconlum ;  but  Frctderic  triumphed  over  the 
obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  him ;  and 
thouffh  he  found  hostile  anniea  every- 
where on  his  march,  he  obtained  many  si9> 
nal  victories.  In  this  manner  he  was  pro* 
ceedinff  towards  Palestine,  when  he  waa 
drowned  in  a  small  river  of  Plsidia. 

Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  the '  lion- 
hearted'  king  of  EngUnd,  though  ambi- 
Moos  rivals,  were  iu)parently  united  in  their 
leslgn  of  carrying  on  the  holy  war ;  and.  In 
srder  to  avoid  the  Greeks,  they  prudently 
preferred  going  by  sea.  Philip,  who  ar- 
rived first,  dlstingnished  himself  in  several 
engagements  with  the  Saracens,  took  many 
places,  and  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  open  countij.  laid  siege  to  Acre.  In 
the  meuitime,  Richard  was  advancing  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  French  monarch  ; 
and  on  his  arrival  they  found  that  their 
united  forces  amounted  to  about  800,000 
men.  There  was,  hewevor,  no  real  union 
among  the  leaders.  PhUip,  jealous  of  the 
heroic  character  of  his  rival,  and  tired  of 
the  fruitless  expedition,  embarked  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  to  France,  having 
first  sworn  not  to  attack  the  possessions  of 
Ricliard  until  the  return  of  both  to  their 
dominions.  Cceur-de-Lion  now  became  sole 
master  of  the  operations ;  resumed  the  siege 
of  Acre,  which  at  length  capitulated :  de- 
feated the  sultan  In  several  desperate  en- 
counters, and,  by  prodigies  of  valour  and 
military  skill,  forced  victory  from  the  stan- 
dards of  the  brave  SaUdin,  who  till  then 
had  been  deemed  invincible.  While  Richard 
was  pursuing  his  successes,  and  on  the  eve 
of  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  he  learned 
that  Philip,  on  his  return  to  Ftanoe.  had 
Incited  his  (Richard's)  brother  to  take  up 
arms  against  him,  and  was  attacking  the 
English  provinces  In  that  kingdom.  Thus 
l^oed  to  saolflco  his  expectations  in  the 
East  to  the  interest  and  defence  of  his  na- 
tive dominions,  he  renounced,  with  rage 
and  vexation,  the  laurels  he  had  won.  Md 
his  hopes  of  future  conquest.  He  then 
•greed  to  a  troce  with  Saladin,  by  which 
the  Christians  wore  to  be  securely  protect- 
ed In  Palestine ;  but  though  Acre  was  in 
their  possession,  and  served  as  a  liulwark 
for  tnem  untu  the  ontlre  termination  of  the 
?^"f^*."'i^®  design  of  this  expedition  was 
frustrated  by  leaving  the  snltan  master  of 
Jerusalem.  Saladln  died  In  Has.* 


CHAPTER  X 

Fromtha  DteOk  0/  8atadin,U>  tKe  End  of  the 
Onuadu. 

ptmiHO  the  third  crusade  a  revolution 
happened  at  Constantinople,  which  divided 
the  eastern  empire  .for  flfty-eight  years. 
Alexius  Angelus,  sumamM^the  Tyrant 
having  dethroned  Isaac  XL,  usurped  his 
seat  In  im ;  and  Alexlua.  Boi  of  iSac,  ^ 
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piled  to  the  French  and  Tenotfaas,  wbo 
passed  tliat  way  to  the  holy  wars,  to  aatist 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  fatbei's  empire. 
They  accordingly.  In  1903,  renouncing  their 
designs  against  the  Holy  Land,  laid  alcge 
to  Constantinople,  took  It  by  storm,  and  re- 
pUoed  Isaac  on  the  throne :  the  next  year. 
Alexins  Dncas,  sumamed  Murtsolpbaa  or 
Murxufle,  assassinated  the  emperor,  whom 
the  crusaders  bad  re- established,  and  seised 
-the  crown.  On  hearing  this,  the  French 
returned,  attacked  the  citr,  depoaed  Mnrt- 
xulphus,  and  elected  Baldwin,  ooantof  Flan- 
ders, in  his  room  :  he  had  four  sncoessors, 
the  last  of  whom,  Baldwin  II.,  waa  depoeed 
in  1S03,  by  Michael  Paleologna. 

This  was  the  period  In  which  ^e  aove- 
relgn  pontiflb  carried  their  attempts  a^mlnat 
crowned  heads  to  the  greatest  exoesa ;  and 
we  shall  consequently  find  that  a  general 
history  of  the  European  statea  becomes 
more  and  more  connected  with  the  oonrt 
of  Rome.  But  before  we  enter  into  the 
condition  of  Christian  Europe,  It  will  be 
better  that  we  resume  the  thread  of  histor}' 
by  which  the  crusades  are  oontlnaed,  and 
then  return. 

It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  Mood 
which  had  been  fruitlessly  ahed    In  the 
'holy'  cause,  the  teal  of  the  popes  was 
not  lessened.    But  Innocent  IIL.  who  for«^ 
saw  much  greater  advantages  to  the  tiara 
in  the  taking  of  Constantinople  than  in  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  readily  pardoned 
the  loaders  of  the  crusade  for  having  brok^ 
through  their  engagemoits,  and  waa  re- 
solved to  reap  all  the  advantagea  he  oould 
from  an  event  so  unexpected.    Up  to  a  re- 
cent period  the  armies  of  the  cross  had  no 
other  view  but  to  attack  the  Infldela.    That 
confederacy  waa  now  about  to  be  directed 
against  their  f  ellow-christlana.  In  the  son  th 
of  France  and  elsewhere,  the  ostentations 
pomp  and  ambition  of  the  clergy  had  gfren 
great  offence  to  many  of  the  laity ;  who  pn1>- 
llcly  complained  that  In  the  members  of  the 
sacred  profession  they  could  not  discover 
the  ministers  of  a  religion  founded  on  hn> 
rallity  and  peace,  and  had  formed  a  resoln- 
tion  not  to  consider  them  as  their  pastors. 
Under  the  name  of  Patarins,  Cathares,  and 
Vaudois,  they  had  spread  themselves  In  tbe 
southern  provinces,  and  partlenlariy  Uk 
Longuodod  contiguous  to  Alby,  which  th«y 
seemed  to  have  made  their  head-quartera. 
Innocent,  who  was  too  sagacious  not  to  »e« 
the  future  ill  consequences  to  Uie  papal 
power  if  the  daring  principles  of  these  see- 
taries  were  permitted  to  extend,  resolved 
on  their  extermination.    By  the  assistaaco 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  equally  Int^^ested 
in  their  destruction,  he  preached  up  a  ora^ 
sade,  and  formed  a  powerful  army,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  entrusted  to  Simon  do 
Montfort.   At  the  same  time  he  erected  a 
bloody  tribunal,  by  which  unhappy  victims 
were  dragged  to  the  stake,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  vilest  informer.    It  was  In  every  r^ 
spect  as  Iniquitous  as  the  Inquisition,  of 
which  it  was  In  f*ct  the  origin.    Two  r«liZ 
glous  orders,  lately  establidied  under  the 
auspices  of  Innocent,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  his  Interest,  were  commissioned  to  nre. 
side  at  these  executions.  Thousands  of  tbe 
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tahaNunC4of  AlbyCwbomweknowby  the 
BUBO  of  AlblgeiuMs),  pcriecutcd  hj  the 
moiaien  at  the  erosa,  and  tlw  nwnbers  of 
the  loqulflltioii,  pertehed  bj  Ui«  cwordj  of 
the  farmer t  or  expired  In  the  fluMs  kin- 
dled bj  the  latter. 

After  thl»  tnbimiaB  peieecatkm.  cvried 
on  Oder  tbe  banners  ot  the  Ood  of  mercy, 
lanoeeat  renDoed  bis  praiieeX  of  oonqoer- 
iaf  tbe  Boi7  Land :  bot  he  eoold  not  per- 
tbe  fparor  to  join  In  the  dedgn, 
his  tferone  was  too  much  dlstorbed ; 
Bor  tbe  kittss  of  Franee  and  Bngland,  as 
thej  vers  too  deeply  enlaced  In  tbelr  nm- 
tttd  iyaarreis>  Andrew,  kln^  of  Hnngary, 
obB  de  Brtenne,  tltolar  aorcrelsn  of 
this  cmaade.  and 
cardlttal  ioUen,  legate  of  tbe 
panJedtbsBL  As  tbe  CbrUttan 
cdTcd  tbat  Ecypc  waa  tbe  snpport  of  tbe 
Tarfea  of  Paicstfne.  tbey  fbmed  anew  plan 
of  attack,  and  directed  their  first  operations 
ktnfdom.  In  this  they  were 
Tbe  eoentjf  after  baTln«  sos- 
talned  acroal  serere  defeats,  abat^oned 
tb#  lat  eooatry  to  theClirtstlns,sndtook 
rttug*  fa  the  Moon tains  Tbe  generals. 
nvsfMe  of  tbe  great  danger  of  marcfatng 
laaeonatry  towblch  they  were  strangers, 
tboagfct  It  necessary  to  ■eciue  the  brtgbts, 
and  reconnoitre  the  ylacea  throogb  wbkb 
tbey  vers  to  pass,  beflore  they  proceeded 
any  farther.  Tbe  cardinal,  consnltlng  only 
tbe  dictates  of  tmpetiKms  ardonr.  treated 
tbelr  mdenee  as  tImMlty,  and  declared  for 
panolng  tbe  iMrbariana  immediately.  Find- 
lag  tbe  two  kings  opponed  bla  opinion,  he 
■■siiiBtd  tbe  style  of  n  snperlor,  showed 
Uea  tbe  pope^  order,  and  beln«  supported 
by  tbe  Kni^u  of  St.  John  and  the  Tem- 
Ptwi,  obUged  them  to  pay  a  blind  obedience 
tohlswffi.  Tbe  army  UftOsgoTemed  by  this 
dyiy  eomnUtted  new  btnnders, 
hemmed  In  between  two 
of  the  VUSL  The  Baracens  then 
their  stuJcca.  and  were  preparing  to 
drown  tbe  Chrl«tfauia,  who  thon^t  tbem- 
Mtves  haivy  to  preserre  their  lires,  by  snp- 
Pttcttlag  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  be- 
ing allowed  to  retnm  to  SnTope,  thongh 
ooTtred  with  dlscmce. 

Tbs  cniaadee  seeaaed  ooir  to  be  at  an  end : 
for  the  dire  mlsfortantfa  which  attended 
ibeas  distant  expedttioaa  had  qnlle  eztln- 
fsWMd  tbe  seal  oCClunstlan  warriors;  snd 
tbs  Cement  whtdi  perraded  aU  Bnrope 


voBld  not  allow  aoTerel«nB,  bowerer  mar- 
tW  or  amUtlona,  to  Icnre  their  respectire 
there  waa  yet  another 
_^  ito  be  made  for  the  possession  of  tbe 
BotyLand,  tbe  rvlatioa  of  which,  although 
U  earrlca  ns  too  few  ward  In  our  attempt  at 
ehrtiaelogtcal  order  In  this  oatUne  of  gen- 
eral klMflry.  mast  be  gtren  herei  Umls  IX 
of  rnncc,  better  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Ixmis.  bartof  recorared  from  a  dangerous 
Hlaess,  awde  a  tow  to  take  the  cross ;  snd. 
witban  ths  seal  of  one  who  was  deairoos  to 
rtgnallae  himself  In  the  places  tbat  bad  been 
ivrtnkicd  with  tbe  btood  of  bis  Bedeemer, 
be  tsviied  bis  people  to  follow  bis  example, 
Mkd  eftMt  the  deirreranee  of  Palestine  from 
tbe  pcrw«r  of  the  InfldeJs.  His  consort, 
Margaret  of  ProTenrei  msrched  at  bla  side. 


In  order  to  share  hia  dangers:  hisbmheri 
and  tbe  principal  nobOlty  of  the  kingdom, 
accompanied  blm.    Hop  waa  the  French 
monarch  left  to  contend  with  tbe  caemy 
slnfflfrhanded.    Prtnee  Edward,  the  raUant 
aonof  the  ktnw  of  Sngland.  followed  with  , 
a  large  train  of  KngUshnobtemcn.  BaTte«  > 
arrired  on  tbe  coaat  of  Egypt,  the  anny  ! 
made  good  their  bmdlnf .  and  marched  for 
Enmletta.   aju   1»m.    Margaret   led  the 
troopa  In  psrsoB,  and  the  dty  waa  carried  , 
by  storm.   The  Intrepid  eofidact  of  the 
leaders,  snd  the  snccess  which  had  hitherto  j 
crowned  their  arms,  seemed  to  show  that 
the  dedaire  moment  was  now  at  hand  when 
the  subjection  of  Egypt  was  to  secure  the 
conquest  of  Jndea.     But  a  sudden   snd 
dreadful  pestilence   which  raged  In   the  ' 
Christian  camp,  a  dearth  of  proTlskms,  snd  j 
tbe  Imprudent  srdour  of  the  count  of  Ar-  i 
tols,  who  waa  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  ' 
and  perished  with  tbe  flower  of  thenobOlty, 
gare  a  most  nnhspyy  turn  to  Its  prosperous 
oomBMttcement^    Louis  was  attacked  near 
Masaoura,  and.  notwithstanding  bis  heroic  ' 
beharionr,  bis  army  sustained  a  signal  dls- 
oomlltuie,  and  he  himself  was  made  prl- 
aoner :  jlO.  usa    Sneh  was  the  fate  of  the 
last  crusade  for  the  leouTei j  of  Palestine. 

CHAPTER  XT. 
JVom  Os  Tfm»  t/  Otmghia  Khan,  to  (kmt  ti 


Whiu  Uie  crasaden  were  llgfatlnir  In  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  the  nations  of  the 
more  esstcriy  parts  were  threatened  with 
extermination  by  Gen^ls  Khan,  the  great- 
est as  weU  ss  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
queror that  erer  existed.  The  rapidity  of 
bis  cimquests  seemed  to  emulate  thooe  of 
Alexander  ;  but  tbe  cruelties  be  committed 
wCTe  altogether  unparaOded.  Tbe  Moguls, 
or  Monguis,OTer  whom  this  tyrant  assumed 
the  sorerelgnty,  were  a  people  of  Eastern 
Ttftary,  dlrlded,  as  st  the  present  day,  tait4) 
Tsrlous  pet^  goremments,  but  acknow- 
ledging a  subjection  to  one  soreref  gn,wbom 
they  called  Tanff-Khan,  or  the  Great  Khan. 
Temujin,  afterwards  Oengbls  Khsn,  one  of 
the  minor  princes,  bad  been  unjustly  de- 
priredof  his  Inheritance  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  could  not  recorer  It  tlO  twenty- 
seren  years  sfter.  aju  1901,  when  be  total^ 
reduced  the  rebds.  snd  esnsed  serenty  of 
tbelr  ciiiefi  to  be  thrown  Into  as  many 
caaldroos  of  boiling  water.  In  UOi  he 
defeated  and  killed  Tang^Khan  hlms^f 
'known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Pres- 
ter  John  of  Asia; ;  and  possessing  bimsdf 
of  bis  rast  dominions,  became  thencefor- 
ward irresistible.  In  UOS  be  was  dedared 
kin#  of  the  Moguls  snd  Tartars,  snd  took 
upon  blm  the  title  of  Gen^ils  Khsn,  or  the 
great  Khan  of  Khans.  This  waa  followed 
by  tbe  reduction  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hymln 
China,  Tugut,  Kltay,  Turkestan,  Karadm, 
ar  the  kingdom  of  Oazna,  Great  BukbarU, 
Persia,  and  part  of  India ;  allof  which  rast 
regions  he  conouered  In  twenty-six  yesrs. 
It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  fourteen 
raOllons  of  human  beings  were  butchered 
by  him  during  the  Ust  twenty-two  years  of 
bis  relxn.  snd  that  hi*  eonquMts  extended 
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eithteen  hundred  iM^ea  from  east  to  west, 
and  a  tbonsand  from  aoatb  to  north.  He 
died  In  12S7.  On»  of  his  sons  subdned  In- 
dlA ;  another,  after  crossing  the  WoUpi.  de- 
rastated  Russia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bo- 
hemia ;  while  a  third  adranced  Into  Syria, 
and  conquered  aU  the  maritime  prorlnoes 
of  the  Turkish  empire^  The  caliphate  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  power  of  the  Turin  In  that 

Snarter,  were  finally  destroyed  by  this  snd- 
en  rerqlutlon.  In  the  meantime  the  Ma- 
melukes, a  body  of  mlUtla  formed  by  the 
sultan  of  Cairo,  expelled  the  Turkish  oon- 
iiucrors,  and  seized  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

Themst  empire  of  Genghis  Khan,iiow- 
erer,  had  the  nte  of  all  others :  being  too 
extensire  to  be  goremed  by  any  one  of 
ordinary  capacity.  It  split  Into  a  multitude 
of  small  kingdoms  as  before :  but  they  all 
owned  aUegtanoe  to  the  house  of  Genghis 
Khan  tUI  the  time  of  Tlmur  Bek.  or  Tamer- 
lane. The  Turks  at  this  time,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  tnundatlon  of  Tartars  who 
poured  in  from  the  Bast,  were  forced  upon 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire ;  and  at 
the  time  of  Tamerlane  they  had  almost  con- 
fined this  once  mighty  empire  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

We  must  now  again  oast  our  eyes  upon 
the  transactions  of  Europe.  After  the  death 
of  Frederic  IL  the  empire  of  Germany  fell 
a  prey  to  anarchy.  An  Interregnum  took 
place  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Richard. 
In  1171,  which  continued  two  years,  and 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  imperial 
domain.  The  tributary  nations,  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Hunoary,  absolutely  shook  off 
the  yoke ;  each  of  them  taking  possession 
of  what  hir  the  most  oonrenient  for  them  : 
freeing  themselres  from  quit-rents  and 
erery  obligation  by  which  they  thought 
themsdres  under  restraint;  and  leaving 
nothing  to  the  emperors  but  their  paternal 
inheritance.  Formerly  taxes  were  paid  to  the 
emperor  by  the  Imperial  cities ;  from  which 
they  endearonred  to  free  themselres,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  that  pre- 
vailed at  this  time,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  free  etties,  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
great  ntuiber  of  Imperial  cities  which  they 
admitted  into  their  body;  and  thus  the 
Hanscatle  league  was  formed.  At  length 
they  grew  tired  of  anarchy ;  and  Gregory  X. 
having  threatened  to  name  an  emperor  If 
they  did  not,  they  elected  Rodolph,  eount 
of  Hapsburg,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
count  of  Alsace :  from  which  election,  hum- 
ble as  It  was,  the  lustre  of  the  House  of 
Austria  Is  derived.  The  new  emperor  was 
seated  on  a  throne  with  nothing  but  an 
empty  title  to  suivort  the  dignity ;  he  had 
neither  troops  nor  money ;  he  waa  in  sub- 
jection to  the  clergy ;  surrounded  by  vae- 
saU  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  In 
the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  people  who 
were  ripe  for  sedition  and  anarchy.  His 
first  care  therefore  was  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  the  people,  and  by  that  means  he 
hi^pily  appeased  the  spirit  of  faction.  He 
^so  studied  how  to  Increase  his  dominions, 
so  as  to  make  them  reflpectable ;  with  this 
view,  he  artfully  blended  the  Idea  of  glory 
and  the  rights  of  the  empire  with  his  own 
interest ;  and  having  united  the  forces  of 


the  Germanic  body  against  Ottocar.  kln^ 
of  Bohemia,  that  prince  waa  oompeued  to 
jrield  Austria  to  the  conqueror,  who  also 
obtained  Suabla :  so  that  he  waa  eaatded  to 
leave  his  son  Albert  in  pnisesslon  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  state. 

From  the  time  of  Roddlpli  of  Haiwtimg 
the  amaxing  power  of  the  popes  becan  U> 
decline.  The  form  of  government  remained 
the  same  in  Germany;  but  it  was  mstertelly 
altered  In  England  and  France,  where  the 
middling  classes  of  sodety  bad  obcalned  a 
voice  In  the  assembUea  of  each  natloti.  Tlie 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  eoctetjr 
were  stIU  rude  and  barbarous  In  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  those  of  the  nobility  exhibited 
a  singular  mixture  of  devotion,  gaUantrr, 
and  valour,  in  which  originated  the  sereral 
orders  of  knighthood,  such  as  the  ordo^  of 
the  garter  In  England,  of  the  goldea  lleeee 
in  Spain,  of  St.  Michael  InTrance,  of  Ghrlet 
In  Portugal,  4a  To  this  strange  oofmblaa- 
tion  of  rNiglon  with  war  and  with  lovew  >a«F 
be  traced  the  origin  of  Judicial  eonabate^ 
Jousts,  and  toumamenta,  and  that  spirit  of 
Chi  valrywhlch  pervaded  all  thenpper  riaewce 
of  society.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture arose  in  Italy  through  theexerttoae 
of  the  fugitive  Gredca.  The  arte  of  prlntixtc 
and  engraving  were  also  enlighteolii^  the 
world :  and  the  adenoe  of  navigation,  umI 
oonseauently  geography,  were  mn^ 
vanoed  by  the  diaooveiy  of  the  i 
oompaaa. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
^rom  the  Time<tf  TamerUmt,  t»  Ou 

Wg  now  revert  to  the  East.     Tn    ii 

Tamerlane  Invaded  Bukharia,  which  he 
reduced  In  five  years.  Proceedtns  ffexnn 
conquest  to  conquest,  he  sucoeasf  vMy  eah- 
dued  Persia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Karadna 
and  great  part  of  Tartary.  Re  then  tnme<i 
his  course  westward,  and  having  soMn- 
gated  all  the  countries  to  the  Buphrateti. 
next  poured  his  hordes  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  India,  plundering  Delhi,  ax»d 
pursuing  the  fiying  Indiana  to  the  baaha 
of  the  Ganges.  The  dtles  of  Asia  Minor 
then  felt  his  power ;  and  among  his  cmelt]^ 
may  be  numbered  a  general  maaaacre  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Bagdad.  In  1903  he  Invaded 
and  reduced  Syria  In  1408  he  broufl^t  am 
army  of  roo.ooo  men  against  the  Torkn. 
under  the  sultan  Bajaset,  who  wiUt  a  for«e 
of  lao.ooo  engaged  him ;  but  It  ouled  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  Turkish  host,  and  the 
captivity  of  its  leader.  At  length,  while  on 
his  way  to  China,  in  1406,  the  oonqnest  of 
which  empire  he  meditated,  hia  proffiw>j|I 
waa  arrested  yxr  a  sudden  death ;  ami  moat 
of  the  nations  he  had  vanquished  were  ahle 
ere  long  to  regain  their  lndq;»endenee.  or 
had  to  submit  to  new  masters. 

The  civil  contentions  that  aroee  amoxk» 
the  sons  of  Bajacet  revived  the  hopee^S 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  PaleoloffnaT; 
but  they  were  speedily  annihilated.  Am^ 
rath  II.  after  overcoming  his  competitor^ 
took  Theesalonica,  and  threatened  Oon 
stantinople.  which  owed  its  salvation  to  thU 
Hungarians  under  John  Hunnladea.    Amn- 
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mui7  WDJi  Prance :  and  the  former,  at  the 
head  of  90,000  men.  Invaded  the  aoathem 
IffOTlucea,  while  two  other  armies  were 
ordered  to  enter  Plcardy  and  Ohampa^e. 
Francis  laid  waste  the  eonntrj,  and  forti- 
fied his  towns ;  so  that  after  the  l^wo  of  a 
few  months,  disease  and  famine  so  reduced 
the  army  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  Rlad 
to  retreat,  and  a  truce  was  effected  at  Nice 
under  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  a.d.  1538. 
CharlM  had  also  to  quel!  a  serious  Insur- 
rection in  Ghent,  and  endearoured  In  rain 
to  arrange  the  religions  affairs  of  Ocrmany 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  The  progress  of 
the  Turks,  who  had  become  masters  of 
nearlr  the  whole  of  Hungary,  and  his  de- 
sire to  embark  in  an  expedition  against 
Algiers,  induced  him  to  make  concessions 
to  the  Protestants,  from  whom  he  expected 
assistance.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  was  a 
fkTOUKlte  object  of  Oiarles ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Doria,  the  famous 
Genoese  admiral,  he  set  salt  in  the  most 
nnfarourabie  season  of  the  year,  and  landed 
in  Africa :  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  armament  was  de- 
stroyed by  tempests,  a.d.  IMl. 

The  desire  of  Charles  V.  to  humble  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  to  extend  his  own 
power,  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  every 
act.  At  length,  being  wholly  free  from 
domestic  wars,  he  entered  Prance ;  but  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  duke  of  Guise  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mcu,  with 
the  loss  of  30,000  men.  In  the  fulluwlng 
year  he  had  some  success  In  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  but  the  Austrians  were  unfortunate 
in  Hungary.  In  Germany  a  religious  peace 
was  flnally  ooncloded  by  what  Is  called  the 
*  recess  of  Augsburg.'  It  was  during  tho 
progress  of  this  treaty  that  Charles  v.,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  i^l  Europe,  re- 
signed the  imperial  and  Spanish  crowns, 
and  retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  the  monastery  of  Tuste.  in  Spain, 
where  he  died  three  years  aftw ,  aged  68. 
▲.D.  IMO. 

Oharlea  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Plitlip, 
and  no  monarch  ever  ascended  a  throne 
under  greater  advantages.  The  Bpaniiih 
arms  were  everywhere  successful,  and  tho 
rival  nations  appearing  unanimous  In  their 
desire  for  repose  after  a  series  of  devas- 
tating wars,  pMCO  was  reestablished  be- 
tween Prance  and  Spain,  which  Induded  In 
It,  as  allies  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
nearly  M  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

At  this  time  Elizabeth  filled  the  throne 
of  England,  and  Protestantism  had  there 
not  merely  gained  the  ascendancy,  but  It 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state. ' 
In  Prance  also  the  reformed  religion  was 
making  considerable  progress ;  but  Its 
members,  who  In  that  country  were  called  , 
Huguenots,  met  with  the  fiercest  oppo- 
sition, from  the  courts  of  Prance  and  Spain, 
who  Joined  in  a  '  holy  league,'  and  a  ran- 
corous dvU  war  raged  for  several  years  in 
many  of  the  French  provinces.  Tlie  duke 
of  /uojon  commanded  the  catholics:  the 
Protestants  were  led  by  Collgnl  and  Uie 
prince  of  Cond6.  At  length  a  hollow  truce 
was  made  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  most 
atrodons  acts  that  stain  the  page  of  his- 


tory—the savage  and  Indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  throu^ont  Prance, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  M, 
isrs).  The  account  of  Uils  diabolical  deed 
by  which  00,000  persons  met  with  a  treache- 
rous death,  was  received  in  Bx>me  and 
Spi^  with  eestaqr;  and  public  tha^- 
glvlngB  were  offered  up  in  their  churches 
for  an  event  which,  it  was  erroneously 
supposed,  would  go  far  towarda  the  ex- 
tirpation of  a  most  extensiTO  and  txxra^- 
dahle  heresy. 

About  this  period  a  serious  insorrectlon 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  broke  out,  and  a 
most  sanguinary  war  ensued,  which  raged 
with  great  violence  in  the  aouthcm  pro- 
vinces :  but  the  Insurgents  were  at  length 
?uelled,  and  public  tranquillity  restored, 
t  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  revolt 
of  the  Dutch  took  pUce.  which  ended  In 
their  final  emancipation  from  th«  Spanish 
yoke,  in  1571. 

But  of  all  the  preiiarations  that  were 
made  for  war  and  conquest,  none  equalled 
that  of  Philip's '  Invincible  uroada,'  which 
he  fondly  hoped  would  conquer  England, 
iuid  thus  destroy  the  great  stay  of  protes- 
tantism. But  this  immense  armament, 
oonsUting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships, 
and  nearly  ao,ooo  men,  after  being  partly 
dispersed,  and  losing  several  vessels  during 
a  violent  storm,  was  most  signally  defeated 
by  the  English ;  and  Philip  had  the  mortl- 
flcation  to  hear  that  his  naval  force  was 
nearly  annihilated.  The  particulars  of  this 
event,  so  glorious  to  England  and  so  dis- 
astrous to  Spain,  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  work ;  and  we  shall  here  merely 
observe,  that  It  greatly  tended  to  advance 
the  protestant  cause  throughout  Europe, 
and  effectiuUly  destroyed  the  decisive  In- 
fluence that  Spain  had  acquired  over  her 
neighbours:  Indeed,  from  the  fatal  day 
which  saw  the  proud  armada  shipwrecked, 
(1588),  the  energies  of  that  once  powerful 
country  gradually  dedlnod,  and  its  in- 
habitants sank  Into  a  state  of  lethargic 
indolence. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that.  In  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  century,  a  decided  tendency  towards 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
few  individuals  was  fully  perceptible.  The 
republics  became  more  arlstocraticia,  tiie 
monarchies  were  unlimited,  and  the  des- 
potic governments  less  cautious.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  domineering  oonrt  of 
Philip  served  more  or  less  as  an  example 
to  his  contemporary  sovereigns ;  while  the 
recent  and  rapid  increase  in  the  qtuatity 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  progress  of 
the  industrial  arts,  by  producing  a  multi- 
tude of  new  desires,  rendered  the  court 
more  avaricious  and  the  nobles  more  de- 
pendent. 

CHAPTER  Xir. 

From  Uie  Ckrmmencemenl  qf  th»  SmfoU^entM 
Century  t  to  (As  Ptac*  cf  WettphaUek, 

Thb  seventeenth  century,  at  Its  com- 
mencement, found  Spain  drained  of  its 
treasure,  and  destitute  of  eminent  men 
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ttble  progreM,  and  flnall7,bx  the  rletorr  of 
Lelpaic,  where  he  was  oppoeed  to  the 
imperialist  armj  under  TIII7.  rerived  the 
confidence  of  the  protestant  princes  in  their 
own  power.  He  qui  cklr  made  h  i  mself  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  coontrj  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Rhine ;  but  harlnf  been  repalsed  with 
eonslderable  loss,  in  a  fiuions  attack  on  the 
intrenciiments  of  the  imperialists  at  Nu- 
remberg, and  hearing  that  their  general. 
Wallensteln,  had  soon  after  removed  his 
camp  to  Lntsen,  he  proceeded  thither  to 
gire  him  battle.  The  imperial  armj  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Swedes  and  their  allies ; 
and  from  dajbreak  till  night  the  oonfllct 
was  sustained  with  nnbated  rigour :  but 
though  the  rictorj  was  nobly  gained  by  the 
Swedes,  their  gallant  king  had  fallen  in  the 
middle  of  the  flgbt,  oorered  with  renown, 
and  sincerely  deplored  by  his  brare  and 
faithful  soldiers :  a.d.  IMS.  Both  the  king 
of  Sweden  and  the  court  of  France  had 
been  alarmed  at  the  union  of  the  whole 
power  of  Germany,  in  the  hands  of  a  ruler 
who  assumed  the  tone  of  a  unirersal  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  efficacy  of  a  good  military 
system,  directed  by  the  energetic  genius  of 
a  single  leader,  was  never  more  eminently 
displayed  than  on  this  occasion. 

The  war  was  still  continued  with  various 
success ;  but  the  weight  of  it  fell  on  the 
Swedes,  the  German  princes  having,  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Nordllngen,  in  iaS4,  de- 
serted them.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  troops  of  Prance  simultaneously 
attacked  the  Austrian  monarchy  at  every 
accessible  point.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
forces  of  the  latter  from  acting  with  deci- 
sive effect  in  any  quarter,  in  1(137  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ferdinand  III~  who  pursued  the 
policy  of  his  father ;  but  though  there  was 
considerable  disunion  among  the  confede- 
rates, the  great  events  of  the  war  were  ge- 
nerally in  their  favour.  It  would  be  lncon> 
sistent,  however,  with  the  sketchy  outline 
we  are  penning,  to  enter  into  further  de- 
tails of  this  memorable  war ;  and,  perhi^m, 
limited  as  our  space  Is.  we  may  have  been 
already  too  diffuse.  We  will,  therefore  jpass 
at  once  to  the  celebrated  Peace  of  Weiir 
pkaliOt  which  was  sigrned  at  Munster  on  the 
3Uh  Oct.  1M8.  It  was  concluded  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians, between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.. 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  ud  the  princes 
of  the  empire  who  belonged  to  their  party, 
on  one  side;  and  Louis  XIV.,  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  the  states-general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  those  princes  of  the 
empire,  mostly  protestants,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  the  French  and  Swedes,  on 
the  other.  By  this  celebrated  treaty  all 
dlfferenoes  were  arranged  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, except  France  and  Spain,  who 
continued  In  hostilities  for  eleven  rears 
afterwards ;  but  it  restored  tranquillity  to 
northern  Europe  and  Germany,  and  became 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire ;  while 
Holland  and  Switaerlaod  acquired  a  tlmul- 
taneona  recognition  and  guarantee. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

From  the  (Hvtl  War  in  Bngkmd,  to  ike  Pe«eo 
of  Rftwiek. 

At  this  period  England  was  oonmlaed  by 
ctril  war.     During  the  prosperoos  age  of 
Elizabeth  the  Commons   had   greatlx  fn> 
creased  in  opulence ;  and,  withont  regard 
to  the  resources  of  her  sncoeesors,  she  bad 
alienated  many  of  the  crown  estate* :  James 
was  prodigal  towards  his  favourites ;   and 
Charles  fell  into  dtncnlties  in  oonaeqoMioe 
of  the  disordered  state  of  his  financial  af- 
fairs.   He  was  magnanimous,  amiable,  and 
learned ;  but  deficient  in  steadfast  exertion, 
and  in  the  dignity  and  vigour  necessary  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood.    His  ideas 
of  the  royal  prerogative  were  extravagant ; 
but  he  often  showed  a  timidity  and  irreso- 
lution on  the  appearance  of  opposition  from 
his  Parliament,  which  emboldened  th«n  to 
carry  their  opposition  to  the  most  onwar- 
ran table  lengths.    In  order  to  raise  supplies 
without  the  authority  of  parliiunent,  the 
king  exacted  the  customs  and  levied  an 
arbitrary  tax  on  ships ;  many  feudal  privi- 
leges and  ancient  abuses  were  exercised 
with  increa«ed  severity ;  oontribntioneand 
loans,  called  voluntary,  were  exacted  by- 
force  ;  the  forms  of  law  were  disregarded 
by  the  court  of  star-chamber ;  Bngllslimen 
were  subjected  to  long  Imprisonmenta  and 
exorbitant  fines;  and  their  rights  treated 
with  contempt.    From  the  discussions  to 
which  these  grievances  gave  rise,  arose 
others  relating  to  the  nature  and  ori^n  of 
political  constitutions.  The  violence  of  par- 
ties daily  Increased ;  but  as  the  king  con- 
ceded, the  parliament  grew  more  arrogant 
in  their  demands,  and  the  hour  was  rmpldly 
approachlng  when  it  was  evident  anarchy 
would  trample  upon  the  ruins  of  monarrliy. 
At  length  a  fierce  civil  war  arose :  rellgton 
was  made  a  political  stalklng-honM,  and 
gross  hypocrisy  overspread  the  land.    Bn> 
tbuslasts,  equally  Inaccessible  to  reason  or 
revelation,  to  a  sense  of  propriety  or  any 
moral  restraint,  exorcised  the  most  irr^ 
fflntible  Infiuence  on  the  course  of  erents. 
The  high  church  sunk  into  misery :  the  an- 
cient nobility  were  basely  degraded ;  tho 
whole  constitution  fell  into  ruins ;  a  '  ao- 
lemn  mockery,*  miscalled  the  king's  trtal, 
took  pUoe;— and  Charles  finally  perlahed 
by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  A.D.   1<M0. 
His  death  was  soon  followed  bv  the  uanr- 
patton  of  Cromwell,  soon  after  wliose  death 
the  nation,  weary  of  tyranny  and  hyp<>. 
crifiy.  restored  the  son  of  their  murdered 
sovereign  to  the  throne :  A.D.  160a 

From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  in  1657,  Germany 
remained  undisturbed ;  when  considcralilo 
ferment  prevailed  In  the  diet,  respectlns 
the  election  of  bis  successor.  The  choice 
of  the  electors,  however,  having  fallen  on 
his  son  Leopold,  he  Immediately  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark, 
against  Sweden,  and  a  numerous  army  of 
AURtrlans  entered  Pomeranla ;  but  CalUnff 
in  their  object,  peace  was  quickly  reatored. 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Tmic*. 
who  had  invaded  Transylvuila,  and  gave 
them  a  signal  overthrow.   In  this  situation 
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cf  lOidn  th«  jootlifnl  and  mmbiUooB  Louis 
XfT^  klBf  of  rraoce.  dlstiirbcd  the  peace 
of  Ike  empire  bj  an  attack  ofMrn  the  NeCber- 
]aii4»,  wUch  he  datmed  In  ri^fat  of  bfa 
4aeca.  ftlatcr  of  Philip  IT.,  the  late  kins 
of  ^paln.     In  »  aecret  treaty.  Looia  and 
Leopold  had  divided  the  ^lanUta  monarchf ; 
to  the  fonner  waa  gtma  the  5etberlandB. 
a»d  to  the  tatter  8|Miln,  after  the  demise  of 
Charles  XL,  Che  relirnln^  monarch.    Hst- 
teC  prcvaved  ample  means,  the  kin?  and 
Tarcaae  socered   Flanders,  and   immedi- 
ately redaoed  Cfaarleroi.  TOomar,  Donay, 
lad  Lfflei    Soch  rapid  snooeae  alarmed  the 
i'Chcr  Saropean  powq-s,  who  feared  that 
taother  caaipalgn  vonld  make  him  master 
3(  the  Low  ooontrles ;  and  a  triple  alliance 
vts  formed   between   England.   Holland. 
sod  Rvedeo.  wUh  a  new  of  setting  bounds 
to  his  aatUtloa,  and  of  compelling  Spain 
to  accede  to  certain  prescribed  conditions. 
A  trcaty  waa,  accordingly,  negotiated  at 
Alx-laHCtaapcQe,  by  which  Lools   was  al- 
biwed  to  recam  the  towns  be  had  taken ; 
sad  thBsa  be  aecwed  by  entmstlng  tbdr 
(ortUkskSoBS  to  the  celetorated  Vanban.and 
by  garrtsoBtng  them  with  hia  beat  troops : 
sA  JMft, 

Lomia  now  saw  that  hla  deelgns  on  the 
Twhrrtaxli  oonid  not  be  carried  Into  effect 
*ttho«t  the  co-operation  of  England ;  tmt 
b«Urnag  that  the  profligate  eoort  of  Charles 
IL  waa  ofwa  Co  cormptlon.  he  easily  sno- 
<«Bded,  thrcNigfa  the  medium  of  CharleiT 
!ii«cr  Renrl^ta.  the  duchess  of  Orleans. 
:a  prrrvtUng  on  the  prodigal  king  of  Bng- 
l«d  to  cofkclnde  a  secret  treaty  with  him. 
ia  which  It  wms  agreed  that  Cbailea  thoold 
modre  a  large  pensloQ  from  Louis,  and 
Sid  him  In  sobdnlng  the  United  Prorlnoea. 
bioet  of  TcTBalllea  baring  also  sue- 
In  detaching  Sweden  from  the  triple 
both  numarchs.  imder  the  most 
Mroiotts  pretencaa,  declared  war  against 
\hte  acatea.  A.O.  idTX     Without  the  shadow 
ft  a  pretext.  Loula  adzed  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
~  made  a  base  and  un- 

to capture  the  Dutch 
•TOk  while  the  treaty  be> 
the  two  eoontries  existed.  The 
thus  confederated  sgalnst 
U  was  Impossible  to  withstand. 
lUaed  Heeta  of  France  and  Bng- 
dted  to  more  than  190  sail ;  the 
>r  on  the  frontiers  eonslsted  of 
J  JM»  men.  The  latter.  In  the  first  In- 
borw  down  aU  opposition ;  but  on 
aad  of  the  Dutch  army  being 
cim  lo  uie  young  prince  of  Orange. 
wun—  IIL,  the  evlrfta  and  energy  of  the 
iMth«  revived  ;  aad  both  the  goTcmment 
M<  (be  people  were  onlted  In  their  det«r^ 
mmmkmTnxtaer  than  submit  to  disgrace- 
faj  lerms.  to  abasdoo  their  eoontry,  and 
rmteratelB  a  bodr  Co  their  oolontea  In  the 
tmAlaMeaL  XeanwhUe.  tbelr  fleeU under 
▼«i  T^Sp  and  De  Boy  ter  engaged  the 
'^•Mofd  French  and  «n«"^  "«*•«»£» 
tLaoert^  to  throe  hard-fooght  but 
tfre  Mtlona;  the  emperor  and  the 

^■s:  aad  Oiartoa  11^  dlatnjaed  for  want 
Tw^^Mdalarmed  —  *^  -•«"«..-«. 
if  kk  own   aot»jeeta. 


by  the  discontent 
firat   caodaded  a 


separate  peace  with  Holland,  and  then 
olTered  his  mediation  towards  bringing 
shout  a  reconciliation  of  the  other  con- 
tending parties. 

Louis  St  the  bead  of  one  of  his  armies 
ooDqoered  Franche-Compt^  In  the  next 
campaign ;  while  Tnrenne  waa  successful 
on  the  side  of  Qermany ;  but  disgraced  his 
trophies  by  the  dersstatlon  and  ruin  of 
the  Palatinate.  In  1675,  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-baU;  and  the  French  army  was 
fbroed  to  recross  the  Rhine.  Ttaey  were 
snccesaful.  howerer.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign ;  and  their  fleet  defeated  De  Bnytcn 
after  a  series  of  obstinate  engagnnents  off 
SlcUy,  In  one  of  which  he  was  slain.  In 
1077,  snotber  campaign  was  opened,  whidi 
prored  still  more  farourable  to  theFrench. 
Valenciennes.  Oambray.  and  St.  Omer  were 
taken;  marshal  De  Luxemburg  defeated 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  Bereral  impor- 
tant advantages  were  gained  by  the  French. 
At  length  the  Dutch  became  anxious  for 
peace,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Nlmcguen, 
lnl«7& 

Louis  employed  this  fnterral  of  peace  in 
strengthening  his  frontiers,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  fresh  oonqnestsi  He  then 
treacherously  made  himself  master  of  StrM- 
borg,  and  some  other  pbM»s  In  Flanders. 
By  these  sggresslons  the  flames  of  war 
were  nearly  rekindled ;  but  the  treaty  of 
Ratlsbon  prerented  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities, and  left  tbe  French  in  possession 
of  Luxemburg,  Strasburg.  and  the  fort  of 
ILheL 

At  this  time  (1988)  Uie  Imperial  arms 
were  occupied  In  opposing  the  Turks, 
who  Inrsded  Hungary,  and  marched  to- 
wards Tlenna,  whloh  dty  was  on  the  point 
of  being  carried  by  assault,  when  tbe  cele- 
brated John  Sobieakl,  king  of  Poland,  came 
to  Ita  relief  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  i 
This  rerl red  the  confldence  of  the  besl< 
and  their  assaUanta  were  repulsed;  while 
the  main  body,  which  had  been  led  by  tbe 
grand  rizler  to  meet  the  Pples.  were  thrown 
into  oonfusl<m  at  the  first  cluuge  of  the 
Polish  osTslry.  and  fied  In  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  learing  In  poasession  of  the  rlctors 
their  artillery,  baggage,  treasures,  snd  even 
the  consecrated  banner  of  the  prophet. 
During  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Louis  had  sus- 
pended his  operations,  dedsrlng  that  he 
would  not  attack  a  Christian  power  while 
Europe  was  menaced  by  Infidels.  He  was 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  and  no 
eooner  bad  the  valour  of  Sobleskl  over- 
whelmed the  Ottoman  fbrce,  than  he  re- 
commenced his  war  of  sggrandisement. 
He  had  Just  before  bumbled  the  pirate 
states  of  Africa,  trampled  on  the  indeipend- 
enoe  of  Genoa,  concluded  an  advantageous 
peace  with  Bpaln.  and  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  tbe  papal  court  by  Insulting  the 
dignity  of  the  pope.  But  while  his  smbf- 
tlon  was  slarmlng  the  fears  and  rousing 
the  Indignation  of  Barope,  he  committed 
an  error  whldi.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
the  most  Intolerant  bigotry  could  a^xely 
be  blind  enough  to  excuse.  Henry  IV.  had 
wisely  granted  religious  freedom  to  the 
French  protestsnts,  and  the  <mU^  of  N antea 
which  secured  It  to  them  waa  nealgned  to 
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b«  perpetoaL  Bat  After  ralnlr  endeavonr- 
Ing  to  control  their  consciences  or  reward 
their  apottacy,  Loula  formaU7  revoked  the 
edict  01  Nantea,  and  treated  hi*  proteatant 
anbjects  with  ail  the  injustice  and  cmelty 
that  bUnd  tanatidcm  could  dictate,  or  bm- 
talltj  ezecnte.  By  thU  insensate  act  he 
deprlred  his  coontnr  of  half  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, who  transferred  to  ether  lands 
their  wealth,  their  Industry,  and  their  com* 
mercial  intelligence. 

The  Turkish  war  harinff  been  terminated, 
a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg,  between 
the  princes  of  Oermanr,  to  resist  the  fur- 
ther encroachments  of  the  French  king. 
To  this  league  Spain,  Holland.  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  acceded ;  and  Louis  having  un- 
dertaken to  restore  James  II.,  who  had 
latdy  been  dethroned  by  William,  prince 
of  Orange.  England  Joined  the  aUianoe. 

We  must  here  briefly  allude  to  the  roro- 
lutlon  which  had  placed  the  prince  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  Bngiand.  Jamea 
IL.  brother  of  the  facetious  but  unprinci- 
pled Charlea  IL.  was  a  sealous  proselyte  of 
the  Roman  Oathollc  fislth.  One  part  of 
the  nation  was  enthusiastlcaUr  attached  to 
freedom,  and  another  was  chleOy  inspired 
by  hatred  of  the  papal  ceremonies ;  but  all 
mgreed  that  the  king  had  no  just  or  consti- 
tutional power  to  dictate  to  the  nation  in 
matters  of  religion.  Jamea  had  offended 
many  of  the  noblea ;  and  they,  instead  of 
•nccumblng  to  the  man  they  despised,  ad- 
drcMed  theroselres  to  thestadtholder,  who 
was  his  nephew  and  successor,  and  the  pre- 
•umptlTe  heir  to  the  throne.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Queenxrf  Bngiand  bore  a  son ;  an 
event  which  produced  different  effects  on 
the  hopes  of  the  catholioa  and  protestanta. 
The  stadtholder.  immoveable  in  all  contin- 
gencies, was  conflrmed  In  his  resolution  of 
rescuing  Bngiand  from  the  tyranny  by 
which  it  waa  now  oppreaaed :  but  he  kept 
his  own  secret,  and  preserved  his  usual 
character  of  tranqulUltr,  reserve,  and  im- 
penetrability. Many  of  the  Bngliah  nobility 
repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  William 
lamented  their  situation ;  and,  wlUi  great 
secresy,  fitted  out  an  armament  that  was  to 
effect  the  dell  veranoe  of  the  Bn^lsh  nation 
from  popery  and  despotism.  Though  the 
king  of  France  had  sent  Jamea  information 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  innt  gated  king  could  not  be  persuaded 
of  his  danger  until  the  expedition  was  on 
the  point  of  Balling.  At  length  the  stadt- 
holder landed  in  Torbay ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  finding  the  altuation  of  his 
affairs  desperate,  hastily  quitted  the  Bug-  [ 
Uah  shorea.  and  sought  an  asylum  in  France. 
A  convention  was  then  summoned,  the 
throne  declared  vacant,  and  the  prince  and 
prinoeaaof  Orange,  as* king  William  IIL 
and  queen  Mary,*  were  proohdroed  king 
and  queen  of  Bn^and.  This  was  followed 
by  the  passing  of  the  'Bill  of  RlghU'  and 
the  *  Act  of  Settlement.'  by  which  the  future 
liberties  of  the  people  were  secured. 

At  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg 
was  the  emperor  Leopold ;  but  Loula,  not 
daunted  by  the  number  of  the  confederates, 
assembled  two  large  armlealn  Flanders; 
•flat  another  to  onKMe  the  Spaniards  In 


Oatalonia ;  while  a  fourth  was  employed  M 
a  barrier  on  the  German  frontier,  andra^ 
vaged  the  palatinate  with  fire  and  sword{ 
driving  the  wretched  victims  of  his  bartaiF 
rous  policy  from  their  burning  houses  by 
thousands,  to  perish  with  oold  and  hung* 
on  the  frozen  ground.  In  the  next  caa- 
palgn  his  troops  achieved  several  Importsat 
Victoria,  and  the  French  fleet  defeated  th« 
combined  fleeta  of  Bngiand  and  HoUandoff 
Beachy-head.  ask  1000.  Thus  the  war  cod* 
tinned  for  the  three  following  years,  ex> 
hauatlng  the  resources  of  every  party  ea> 
gaged  in  it,  without  any  important  otangf 
tAklng  pUoe,  or  any  decisive  advantage 
being  gained  by  either  that  was  likely  te 
produce  a  cessation  of  hoatllltlea>  With  all 
the  military  glory  that  Fran  oe  had  acquired, 
her  oonqueata  were  unproductive  of  any 
solid  advantage;  her  flnaneea  were  In  a 
alnklng  atate ;  her  agriculture  and  oon- 
meroe  wwt  langulahing ;  and  the  country 
was  threatened  with  thehorrorsof  fmilM, 
ariaing  from  the  failure  of  the  cropa  sm 
the  scarcity  of  hands  to  coltivate  the  loiL 
All  partlea,  indeed,  were  now  grown  weary 
of  a  war  In  which  nothing  permanent  wai 
effected,  and  in  which  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  the  oombatanta  eonttnned  lo  be 
profuaely  and  uaeloaalv  expended.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1097,  negotiationa  were  com- 
menced, under  the  mediation  of  the  yoatb- 
fol  caiarlea  XXL,  kingof  Sweden,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Ryswlck.  by  wbicb 
Louis  made  great  ooneeaakma,  restoring  to 
Spain  the  pnndpal  places  he  bad  wreMed 
from  her;  but  the  rennnolation  of  the 
Spanlah  succession,  which  had  been  the 
main  object  of  the  war  to  enfbroob  was  not 
even  aUnded  to  In  Hie  treaty. 


OHAPTBR  TTL 

Oomwtmnmmt  of  th$  Eightmnth  Oadxri, 
toUuPtaetafUirtikL 

Tbm  declining  health  of  Charioa  IL  king 
of  Spain,  who  had  no  children,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Buropean  powers,  and 
kept  on  the  alert  those  princea  who  were 
dalmanta  of  the  crown.  The  candidates 
were  Louis  ZIV..  the  emperor  Leopold,  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria :  and  it  was  mani- 
festly to  the  interest  of  those  who  wished 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Burope  that  the  choice  ahould  fall  on  the 
latter ;  but  he  was  unable  to  contend  with 
his  rivals.  A  secret  treaty  of  partition  waa 
therefore  aigned  by  France,  Bngiand,  and 
Holland,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  E^n. 
America,  and  the  Netherlands  should  be 
given  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria; 
Naples.  Sicily,  and  the  Italian  atatea  to 
the  daophin ;  and  the  dudiy  of  Milan  to 
the  emperor'a  second  aon.  the  archduke 
Charlea.  This  treaty  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  waa  naturally 
indignant  that  his  poaseaalons  ahould  thus 
be  disposed  of  during  hla  life ;  and  he  im- 
mediately made  a  will  In  favour  of  the 
electoral  prince.  Thia  well  auited  the 
views  of  Bngiand  and  Holland ;  but  the 
intention  was  scarcdy  made  known,  w^«n 
the  favtmred  prlnoe  died  suddenly,  not 
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«  Le>«iiM  tKtaia  A 


r.  u  Lai>4«^ni 


.    nwu  of  ■bAorhsIi  owi    ~" 
1    lakMoa)  eDBCIaned  u  t»  i 
[    to  *«  nsBvU  "WPo^J  J^ 

/  i«iwdfli  and  <AKtaI  wltli  u 


Ur^rd  tbroapit  uid  ft  ilgDHl  lie- 
ru  EM  1WUL  Thft  Prflltfa  dofB- 
T.  lUlBTd,  ms  Dudv  prlHneTi  ftPd 
of  tba  FrvDcb  ud  Binkrlui  ijdoh 

UdkDSCri  IheHimiBrluiLaiarvciila 
iiPKHd ;  uid  tiiv  oiHomiUdd  tfBir 

UfdrownTniDtlRa.    iDSulnuid  lUJyibe 
rndvioE*^  m«  on  Cie  tXU  vl  Uw  Pmrli ; 


LvfHMd  VT«7  lUCBpB  DUlto  bj  Uld 

rdd  EtfWHTda  III  rHornr^ 

j9  foJlowlofl  jtu  (tns)  the  emperor 

LeopoJd  dJedj  ud  w4«  mcceflded  1^  hli 
"iDjoteptL    ID  lulf  tbe  FrenfA  obulDed 
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f«ud.  wiui  ■  Uiea  ol  i.i>ixi  tiUed,  sfin 

ud*umD^i>n^  'jS  UnMat,  ud^'eul? 
(U  siulili  nuder^  ntHDjued  u  ibe  wn- 
querort.  Tbe  tlMm.  aador  Prlnn  ED^efie, 
were  >Ub  iDaaHful  in  luJr;  wfalle,  In 
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^uUint  Jbift4  of 'Central  l^itaqn. 


who  were  commanded  b^  tlie  earl  of  Gel- 
waj  and  tbe  marqols  de  las  Mlnas ;  whilst 
the  duke  of  Orleans  reduced  Talenola»  and 
the  cities  of  Lerlda  and  Sarasossa.  The 
Tlctory  of  Almanza  restored  the  cause  uf 
the  Bourbons  In  Spain ;  and  marshal  Vtl- 
lars,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  In 
Qermany,  laid  the  duchy  of  Wlrtemberv 
under  contribution. 

The  general  results  of  the  war  hitherto 
had  miserably  disappointed  the  English ; 
Marlborougb  felt  that  a  more  brilliant  cam- 
paign was  necessary  to  render  him  and  his 
pari^  popular.  He  therefore  crossed  the 
Scheldt,  and  came  up  with  the  French  army, 
under  Tendome,  at  Oudenarde.  They  were 
strongly  posted;  but  the  British  caralry 
broke  through  the  enemy's  lines  at  the  first 
charge;  and  though  the  approach  of  night 
taroured  the  retreat  of  tbe  French,  they 
were  put  to  a  total  rout,  and  O.OOO  prisoners 
tell  Into  the  hsnds  of  the  English.  Shortly 
after.  Lisle  was  forced  to  surrender;  and 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  which  had  been  taken 
by  Vendome.  were  retaken.  About  the 
Mwne  time  the  Islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Minorca  surroidered  to  the  English  fleet, 
and  the  pope  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  archduke  Cbarla  aa  the  lawful 
king  of  Spain  :  a.d.  1706. 

The  treasury  of  Louis  being  greatly  ex- 
hausted, and  his  councils  distracted,  he 
again  expressed  his  willingness  to  make 
every  reasonable  concession  for  the  attain- 
ment of  peace,  offering  even  to  abandon 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the 
archduke ;  but  his  proifers  being  rajected, 
except  on  terms  Incompatible  with  national 
■afety  or  personal  honour,  the  French  king, 
trusting  to  the  affection  and  patriotism  of 
his  people,  called  upon  them  to  rise  in  de- 
fence m  the  monarchy,  and  in  support  of 
their  humbled  and  aged  king.    His  appeal 
was  patriotically  responded  ta  Brerynenre 
was  strained  to  raise  a  large  array,  and  the 
salratlon  of  France  was  confided  to  mar- 
shal Vlllars.    llie  allied  army  was  formed 
on  the  plains  of  Lisle ;  the  French  covered 
Douay  and  Arras.  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
Invested  Mens.   Vlllars  encamped  within 
a  league  of  it,  at  Malplaquet.   Elated  with 
past  success,  the  confederates  attacked 
him  in  his  Intrenchments :  the  contest 
was  obstinate  and  bloody:  and  thou^ 
the  allies  remained  masters  of  the  field, 
their  loss  amounted  to  about  16,006  men ; 
while  that  of  the  French,  who  retreated, 
was  not  less  than  10.000:    Sc^  11.  1700. 
Louis  again   sued  for  peace;   and   con- 
ferences were  opened  at  Oertruydenburg 
early  In   the  following  spring;  but  the 
allies  still  Insisting  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  French  monarch  again  re- 
jected them  with  firmness.    The  war  oon- 
tlnned,  and  with  It  the  successes  of  the 
allies  In  Flanders  and  in  Spain,  where  the 
archduke   again  obtained    possession  of 
Madrid.    But  the  nobility  remaining  faith- 
ful to  Philip,  and  fresh  succours  arriving 
from  France,  the  duke  of  Tendome  com- 
peUed  the  aUles  to  retire  towards  Oata- 
lonla.  whither  they  marched  in  two  bodies. 
The  English  general  Stanhope,  who  com- 
manded the  rear  division,  was  surrounded 


at  Brighuega,  and  forced  to  surrender 
with  6,000  mtn ;  and  though  the  prlnelp^ 
division,  led  by  Starcmberg,  oompdled 
Tendome  to  repeat,  and  continued  thdi 
march  in  wfety.  they  were  unable  to  ehecl 
the  victorious  progress  of  Philip's  arms. 

The  expenses  of  a  war  ao  wholly  nnpro 

dnctive  to  England  had  by  this  ttme  ex 

hansted  the  pMlence  of  the  nation;  uk 

a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Britlnl 

cabinet  that  was  unfavourable  to  Msii 

borough  and  his  designs.     Throanh  tlu 

death  of  the  empoxv  Joseph,  whidi  had 

Just  occurred,  the  ardiduke  Charles  sac 

ceeded  to  the  Imperial  dignlQr ;  thnsgivini 

a  new  turn  to  the  poUtlcs  of  tbe  sovsreigiu 

of  Europe,  who  were  in  alllanes  to  pre 

vent  the  union  of  the  Spanish  and  Germsi 

crowns :  a  great  obstacle  to  the  rest(H«ttoi 

of  peace  was  therefore  removed.   Hoatl 

llties  however  continued,  but  with  so  llttli 

energy,  that  no  event  of  iBportanee  oo 

eurred  during  the  whole  campaign.    Ai 

length  the  Aiglish  and  French  plenipo 

tentlaries  concurring  in  the  same  destr* 

for  peace,  preliminarlea  were  sigaed  be 

tween  England  and  France,  at  Loodoo 

Dec  1719.    The  following  year  a  oongreci 

was  held  at  Utrecht  fOr  the  gmeral  pad 

fioation  of  Europe :  and  •  deflnite  treat] 

of  peace  was  signed  on  the  Slst  of  Msreh 

1713,  by  the  ptenlpotendarles  of  sU  tlM 

belligerent  powers,  exo^t  those  of  tlM 

emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain.    It  wM 

stipulated  that  Philip  should  renoonee  all 

title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  duka 

of  Berrl  and  Orleana  to  that  of  ^wln ;  Uul 

if  Philip  should  die  without  male  lasoe^  Um 

duke  of  Savoy  should  succeed  to  the  throD< 

of  Spain:  liiat  the  Spaniah  Netberlsiids 

Kaples.  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  territoriei 

on  the  Tuscan  coast  should  be  secured  u 

Austria;  that  the  Rhine  ahould  be  tb< 

boundary  between  France  and  Germaar 

and  that  England  was  to  retain  Gibrsltaj 

and  Minorca.    In  the  following  year  tlu 

emperor  signed  the  treaty  <tf  Bastadt,  tin 

eondttiqiu  of  which  were  less  favourabK 

to  him  than  those  offered  at  Utrecht;  uii 

Philip  T.  acceding  to  it  aone  time  aftei; 

Europe  once  more  enjoyed  bran<ittiUity 

Shortly  after  having  thus  extricated  him 

self  from  all  his  dlfflcnlties,  the  longan<! 

eventful  reign  of  Louis  XIT.  was  terml 

nated  by  his  death ;  and  hla  great-grand 

son,  Louis  XT.,  being  a  minor,  the  duke  d 

Orleans  was  made  regent  of  Franoei 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

Tk$  Ag$  tff  Ckarle$  XIT.  <^  Aosdsn,  and 

P«Ur  Vi»  Onat  i^BuMtia. 

Thodoh  we  have  confined  onr  attentlol 
to  the  wars  which  occupied  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe  at  the  latter  end  of  the  17U 
century,  we  must  not  overlook  the  evenu 
which  took  place  in  the  north  and  east 
through  the  rivalry  and  ambition  of  t#o  oi 
the  most  extraordinary  charaotov  that  evei 
wielded  the  weapons  of  war,  or  controlled 
the  fate  of  empires :  these  men  woe  Oharlo 
XIL  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great  oi 
Russia. 
It  Is  hen  neoeassry  to  retraoe  ooratifpt 


^«l!^  tkit^  iif  ^merxl  Hiitntp* 
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roTAfrvjean,  Ib  Mfl  tbe  peofito  of  Deo- 
laarfc.  dicynrted  wltk  the  tiniisy  of  tbeir 
luttln,  MyeonlT' ■nrrcDdered  thdr  Ubertlea 
b)  ite  fclnt ;  aod  Frederic,  almost  wiCboot 
%aj  efcrt  of  hi*  own,  beome  an  aboohite 
nr —rffi  Hja  ctocc— or,  QhrUtian  ▼,  nude 
var  «a  C3Miiei  XL  of  Sw«ilen,  who  defended 
MBMif  wish  grmt  ahUttr,  and.  d7ln«  la 
i«7.  lefK  Ilia  crown  to  bla  son,  the  rallant 
ad  CBterprli&W  cakwIeB  XIL 

ZNDtBf  tka  rd«o  of  Alexia.  RoMfai  began 
to  «»«§•  ftoai  tbe  borbart^  into  widcb 
tt  had  hetM  ptaraged  tj  tb0  Moogoltan  In- 
TMfcn  and  the  otvil  wara  occaaioned  by  a 
itmg  comm  «i  trmnr  on  tbe  part  of  Ita 
rakn.  Bit  worn  Tbeodore  poraned  an  an- 
Jffhtenrd  policy,  reftirminff  tbe  lawa,  en- 
nwaglBff  tbe  arta,  and  tntrododn«  tbe 
and  eoatoma  of  more  dTtUaed 
At  bla  death  be  beqoeatbed  tbe 
to  hb  jonnser  brother  Pater,  tn 
Mfutnua  to  Va  trabecito  brother  Iran, 
«bi>  tna  wrecat  jmn  him  mentor.  Throng 
tte  tatclffwsa  at  thdr  smbttloiu  aloter 
8>i»U^  a  refedUon  broke  out ;  and  owtn« 
to  the  laeapadty  of  one  tHother  and  the 
roQih  of  the  other,  abe  oontlniied  to  ex- 
crdae  the  vhoie  aoreref^n  power.  Beinv 
inrawd,  beeeiu,  of  plotting  tbe  deatmo- 
<^4f  terrannffeat  brotben*.  abe  waa  imme- 
'Itatitr  vreaced  and  inipri0ODed;and  Iran 
hsTtag  retticd  Into  prlTat«  lifie,  Peter  be- 


rhteh  waa  dceflivd,  thnragh 

^  hc#Dfta,  to  aeqidre  ereatneUy  en  eminent 

Twsk  amonf  the  Vfw^tny  porwera  of  Barope. 

■idovedvtth  an  ardent  thlratforknow* 

ii^m,  etfied  with  tbe  meet  perMrering 

"wmge,  and  "t'lttniT'l  br  tbe  bope  of  drt- 

n<Ni  Us  nadfon.  Peter  L,  deeerredly  aar- 

uwd  the  Qceat.  exhibited  to  tbe  worid 

t*e  aavMal  ancctaele  of  n  aorereifn  de- 

Hmdteg  awblie  from  tbe  throne;  for  the 

ivvoaaof  mdarteghlniaelf  more  worthy 

'I  tlie  crovB.    Hacrfng  regnletcd  tbe  tan 

tnaal  aikfra  of   BuMla.    Peter  qnitted 

)(«cew  aod  Tiattcd  France.  Holland,  and 

bflaad  iafl^ratfto;  Inreaflgntlng  their  lawa, 

eaijtac  thdr  arta^  adcncaa,  and  mann- 

^v^roL  ud  evwjwbeie   engaging  tbe 

^»Mt  diflfal  artlita  and  medinnlca  to  fbl- 

i^lte lato  Bnaaln.    Bnt  bla  deetrea  did 

^ead  there :  he  wiahed  alao  to  beeome  a 

'"■^miui.  He  aeeordni^7.  In  ITOO,  entered 

|K*«  laiaaee  with  Poland  and  Denmark. 

^tbepvpoae  of  atrlppln#  the  yonthfiil 

Wei  XIL  of  the  wbote,  or  of  s  part  of 

^^^osiBiona.     irothin«  dlamayed,  tbe 

M>«(c  9vc4a  entered  Into  aOlanoe  with 

sgtand,  laid  elege  to  Oopen- 

ateOed  the  I>anMi  fforem- 

^  _  te  eee  Cw  peace.    Tbe  Boaetana  had 

^  tkananttaebealafed  Karm  with  HMm 

^f- fct  Cbartea  hmfrmg  thna  emabed  one 

^if"*<enBlea,  tn  the  short  space  of  tbree 

TS'l'—'  '"■"ily  marched  to  the  relief 

'<5wn» where,  with  only  10,000  men.  he 

^f^f*  the  BnMtan  tntrmchmenta.  killed 

-^  ttd  took  ao^ioo  prlaonera,  with  all 

^^wiflhry.  bainpge.  and  amroonltkm. 

?<' Wtag  prepared  tor  rereraM.  oo(rily 

'^'^wed,  *  1  knew  that  tbe  Bwedea  woidd 

"^  ».  bat  they  wiu  teadi  na  to  beeome 

"■flaeron  in  oar  tarn.* 


HaTln9  wintered  at  Narra.  tn  the  tot- 
lowing  year  Charlea  defeated  the  Polee  and 
Saxoiu  on  the  Dona,  and  ovoran  Lironia, 
Coorland,  and  Llthoanla.  mated  with  hla 
racceaeea.  be  formed  tbe  protect  of  de- 
tbroning  Angnstos,  king  of  Pound.  Com- 
Unlng  pollqr  with  the  terror  of  bla  anna, 
be  entered  waraaw.  and,  through  the  !&• 
trignea  of  the  primate  of  Poland,  he  oN 
tatned  the  depoeitlon  of  Angnatna,  and  tbe 
decUon  of  hla  friend,  the  yoong  palatine 
Stanialana  Lecdnakl :  aj>.  1701,  Tbon^ 
Peter  bad  been  nnable  to  afford  hla  aUy 
Angnatna  ranch  aaaiatanee,  he  had  not  been 
tnactire.  Varra,  ao  recently  the  scene  of 
hla  dlacomfltnre.  he  took  by  atorm,  and 
sent  an  army  of  tOjKO  men  Into  Pcdand. 
Tbe  Bwedlah  king,  howerer,  drove  them 
oat  of  the  oonntry ;  and,  at  the  bead  of  n 
noble  and  rletoriona  army,  be  marched  on* 
warda  with  the  arowed  Intention  of  de- 
throning hla  moat  fonnldaMe  enemy,  the 
csar  of  RnaalA.  Peter  endcnToored  to  arert 
tbe  atorm  by  aendlng  proposala  of  peace ; 
which  being  ban^Atily  rejected,  be  re- 
trented  beycnid  the  Dnieper,  and  aonght  to 
Impede  the  piogieaa  of  the  Swedea  towaida 
Moscow,  hr  breaking  np  the  roada,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  snrrounding  country.  Charles, 
after  baring  endured  great  priratkma.  and 
being  urged  by  Maaeopa,  hetman  or  chief  of 
the  Ooaaacks,  who  ofbred  to  Join  him  with 
80,000  men,  and  anpplyblm  with  prorlslona, 
penetrmted  into  the  Ukraine.  He  reached 
the  place  of  rendcxrona  ;  bnt  tbe  Tlgflance 
of  Peter  had  rendered  the  deaigna  of  the 
betaian  abortlTe,  and  he  now  appeared 
rather  aa  a  fngltlre.  attended  with  a  few 
hundred  followera,  than  as  a  potent  ally. 

Tbe  Swedlah  army  bad  still  greater  dla- 
appolntmenta  to  meet  with.  No  enppUea 
were  prorlded ;  and  general  Lewenbaupt, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  )oln  the  king  with 
15/100  men  from  LlTonla,  bad  been  toreed 
Into  three  migagementa  with  the  Rnaalana, 
and  hla  army  waa  reduced  to4/na  Brar- 
ln9  theae  mlafnrtimesL  Charlea  oonttnued 
the  campaign,  though  in  the  d^th  of  win- 
ter. In  the  raidat  of  a  wild  and  barren 
country,  with  an  army  atmoat  deatltute  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  periahing  with  cold, 
be  madly  reaolrcd  to  proceed.  At  length 
be  laid  siege  to  Puitowa.  a  fortified  dty  on 
i  tbe  frontlera  of  the  Ukraine,  which  waa 
[  Tlgoronaly  deftoded.  Hla  army  waa  now 
'  reduced  to  80^000  men :  and  be  was  suffer* 
t  tng  from  n  wound  irtiieh  he  bad  reeelred 
;  whUe  Tlewtng  the  works,  nie  car,  at  the 
bead  of  70,000  men,  adranced  to  tbe  relief 
of  Pnltowa ;  and  Ohmlei;  carried  In  a  Ut- 
ter, act  out  with  the  main  body  of  bla  army 
to  glre  htm  battiei  At  first  the  impetuosity 
of  tbe  Swede*  made  the  Baaalana  giTO  way ; 
bnt  Charles  had  no  cannon,  and  tbe  caar'a 
artillery  madedreadfnlhaToclntiieSwedlah 
Unes.  Notwithstanding  the  desperate  rar 
lour  of  the  troopa,  Uie  bretrlerable  ruin  of 
the  Swedes  waa  aoon  effected ;  8,000  were 
killed,  8,000  taken  prlaonera,  and  MA»  »■ 
gitlres  were  forced  to  aurrender  onUi* 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  ^n^i J^ 
tocroaatberlrer.  Th*  Bj^U^LISS 
thus  wholly  deatroyed-  CtoJl^tu'S?  SJSt 
i  three  hundred  men,  eacaved  with  much 
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<Biimne  jMirlcft  af  aratra!  Bttlan;. 


■JJ  where  it  mulned  JnicUx  dnrlog  * 


ummciuledbEr  huibud.  mt  in 


">VTvu,  C3i>rlBa  ijjTi^  Norvm  sKaDf 
at.  and  ItU  ilgse  u  I^nderirkihiU:  tmi 
lills  UiiTe  ■  noDon-taU  UrtDluud  Bli 
rentratlUe ;  and  lili  tlftter  Ulrla  Atmdai 

Br  lbs  ii^  wiiich  PMcr  Uftte  wiQ 

■rjni.  he  DMmlned  (he  nlutile  rmrtnff. 
uirlLh  Incni,  E>UiaTlE.ud  LlnniU 


ItJ.  [WtlnUirlj  li 


"tmimt,  pniHatUia  it»fret™«Sl 

|a^MK£3-h3S2Si^ 

■Uvfld  In  Toiuiliu«n^  ud  foraid  to  laiv 
nnto  with  u«  whole  « 111  K«r.  Rdum 


Blberu!"'™^'  '"•*'*'"'  •»'  Nuillli 


^_15ouk5  I  w°uuS  m.''u,?Ji?,S«£S'l2!lii 


Attflfnt  ^fctbti  a(  A tnrrsi  HHUt]^ 


rrowu  fat  tlM  ^lil«  ptft^ 


■  nni    E<  Iki   dnke  at   OrntuBi.  ■ml    Um    n 

Ijrit  Difcrt iBd  BoUngtinjri-    Oifmgi™    '"J'^^'IJ  £jS*^  ™  "* 

O^BC  The  ertfcvi  paitlalltr  of  ue  mo- '  mlJ  Uv  toBjUMeaa  of  tti«  onadn 
.  Hnk  A«  tM  WUbb.  and  Ibdr  TlDdlcltn  wen  ntUed  And  enoBiiiicd. 
fiiii^illPli.  pT«  srW  OBbfvs*  b>  nuDT  utlcka  prortdJnff  tku  Dob  Ci 


hHd  ttf  UH  Bn.  IDdDlUM  KTCnl  BoblS- 
^m  Hid  ccbcr  pfCHK>  of  ^llDCtlafL  Bat 
aw-  *>>■*  wm  f  1  umiinW  ffTOTJ.  ud 

|^,^l^ier  ni  Imb  ud  oI  iu  ™^<°>» 


Ocarm  L,  Uni  of  ana^id.  dl* 
ua  of  IM  aMDA.  mr  aabcn 
aecMjop  of  Gbnfl  U.  Bobh  f 
pnnou  M  Uw  diuli  of  lii>  bi 


^■JpDi^far 

H  UPPtDHI 


DT^ta  cBpLorcd  tn  evuini  la 
«  Mil  ctf  OumpHcbT.  A  wir  v 


(OR*  WH  BTBCh  dlinlnUtaM,  ho  nraj 
at*tni  tt(  rtdi  nlMoD  unnmllr  Iwi 
from  AnfUilai  (0  HuLUl    Tlic  other 
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OHAPTBR  XIX. 

From  tJu  AeceatUm  0/  Vu  Smpre$»  Thereto, 
o/AuMtria,  to  the  Ptace  9f  A1»lefChapeU». 

Wb  now  return  to  the  st«to  of  aifain  In 
northern  BuropOi  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  Gbarle*  VX.  ht«  daofhter.  Mart* 
Thereaa,  by  rlrtne  of  the  pragmatic  ■ano' 
tlon.  took  poesesalon  of  hit  hereditary  do- 
mlntona ;  bat  she  found  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  retain  peaceable  posieulon  of 
them.  The  king*  of  Poland,  France,  and 
Spain  exhibited  their  reapectire  dairna 
to  the  whole  Aoatrian  cucceaalon  ;  and 
Frederlo  the  Great,  klnff  of  Pnuaia,  who 
had  Inst  ascended  his  throne,  looking  only 
to  the  afrarnmdlsement  of  his  dominions, 
Joined  hor  enemies  In  the  hope  of  obUlnlng 
a  share  of  the  spolL  At  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  army,  he  entered  Sllesta,  took 
Breslan,  Its  capital,  and  soon  conquered  the 
province ;  and  In  order  to  retain  his  acqui- 
sition, he  offered  to  support  Maria  Theresa 
against  all  her  etiemlee.  a.d.  174L  This 
i>roposaI  was  steadily  and  Indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  princess;  though  she  was  well 
aware  that  the  French  and  Bararlans  were 
on  the  point  of  Inradlns  her  territories,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  elevating  Charles 
Albert,  elector  of  Bararla,  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  Under  the  command  of  the  prince, 
assisted  by  the  marshals  of  Bellelsle  and 
Broglio,  the  united  annles  entered  Upper 
Austria,  took  Lints,  and  menaced  Vienna. 
Maria  Theresa  being  compelled  to  abandon 
her  capital,  fled  to  Hungary :  and  having 
conrened  the  states,  sheapifeared  before 
the  assembly  with  her  Infant  son  In  her 
arms,  and  made  such  an  eloquent  appeal, 
that  the  nobles  with  one  accord  swore  to 
defend  her  cause  tiU  death.  'Moriamur 
pro  VLMon  nostro  Maria  Theresa.'  Nor  were 
these  mere  idle  words :  her  patriotic  sub- 
jects rushed  to  arms ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  enemies,  a  large  Hnngarlan 
army,  under  the  command  of  t*rlnce  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vienna, 
and  the  elector  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siegew  A  subsidy  was  at  the  same  time 
voted  to  her  by  the  British  parliament,  and 
the  war  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect. 
TheAnstrians  took  Munich,  after  defeating 
the  Bavarians  at  Menll>erg ;  and  the  prince 
of  Lorraine  expelled  Uie  Prussians  and 
Saxons  from  Moravia.  The  elector,  how- 
ever, had  the  gratification,  on  retiring  Into 
Bohemia,  to  t*ke  the  city  of  Prague ;  and 
having  been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia, 
he  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was 
chosen  emperor  under  the  name  of  Charles 
VIL,  A.D.17«. 

The  king  of  Prussia  having  obtained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Anstrlans  at 
Csarslsu,  took  immediate  advantage  of  his 
j  position,  and  signed  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  ceded  to  him 
Lower  Silesia  and  Glats,  on  condition  of 
his  remaining  neutral  during  her  contest 
with  the  other  powers.  The  conduct  of 
Frederic  gave  Just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
court  of  France ;  for,  thus  deprived  of  its 
most  powerful  ally,  the  French  army  must 
have  been  Inevitably  ruined,  but  for  the 
superior  abilities  of  marshal  BcUelsle,  who 


effected  xme  of  the  most  masterly  retreats 
through  an  enemy's  country  that  has  been 
recorded  In  the  annals  of  modem  wartsre. 
Louis  XV.  now  made  offers  of  peace  <» 
most  equitable  terms:  but  the  queen,  elated 
with  success,  haughtily  rejected  them.  In 
consequence  of  a  victory  gained  by  prlnos 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  ahe  had  also  soon 
the  gratiflcation  of  recovering  the  im- 
perial dominions  from  her  rival  Charles 
VII..  who  took  refuge  In  Frankfort,  and 
theri#  lived  In  comparative  indigence  and 
obscurity. 

BngUuid  had  now  become  a  prindpal  tai 
the  war;  and  the  united  Aitlsh,  Hsno- 
verlan.  and  Austrian  forces  marched  from 
Flanders  towards  Germanv.  Hie  king  of 
Kngland  bad  arrived  In  the  allied  camp; 
and  the  French  commander,  marshal  d« 
Noallles,  having  cut  off  all  their  supplies, 
the  destruction  of  the  British  and  Austrian 
army  was  anticipated  either  by  their  being 
cut  to  pieces  if  they  attempted  a  retreat,  or 
by  their  surrender.  They  commenced  thdr 
retreat ;  and.  fortunately  for  them,  the  good 
generalship  of  NoaUles,  who  had  taken 
posseesloa  of  the  village  of  DetUngen.  In 
their  front,  was  counteracted  by  the  rash- 
ness of  his  nephew,  the  count  de  Onm- 
mont,  who  advanced  Into  a  small  pUln  to 
give  the  allies  battle;  but  the  impetoosltx 
of  the  French  troops  was  naet  by  the  ro- 
solute  and  steady  courage  of  the  aUiei. 
which  obtained  for  them  the  victory  of 
Dettlngrn.  The  marshal  retreated;  bat 
the  alllos,  owing  to  the  Irresolution  of 
George  It,  obtained  no  farther  advaa- 
tage. 

The  haughty  and  ambittona  conduct  of 
the  empress,  who  avowed  her  Intention  of 
keeping  Bavaria,  gave  great  offence  to  se- 
veral of  the  German  princes ;  and  Frsnce, 
Prussia,  and  the  elector  palatine  united  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  Anstrta.  Tbs 
French  arms  were  victoriona  In  Flsnders : 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  Invaded  Bo- 
hemia, was  defeated  with  great  loss,  snd 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  hito 
SUesla:  ▲.!>.  1744.  Not  long  after  this  tbs 
death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  removed  sll 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  his  son  having  renounced  sll 
claims  to  the  Imperial  crown,  while  Maris 
Theresa  agreed  to  put  him  In  poasetston  of 
his  hereditary  dominions. 

During  the  campaign  of  I74S  the  Impe- 
rialisu  Tost  Parma,  Placentla,  and  Milan. 
In  Flanders  a  large  French  army,  under 
marshal  Saxe^  Invested  Toumay j  while 
the  allies,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber 
land,  though  greatlv  Inferior  In  numbers, 
marched  to  its  relief.  The  king  of  Franee 
and  the  dauphin  were  in  the  French  eampb 
and  their  troops  were  strongly  posted  be- 
hind the  village  of  Fontenoy.  Ilie  Brltldi 
infantry  displayed  the  most  undanntad 
valour,  carrying  everything  before  xhtml 
but  they  were  ill  supported  by  their  Ger 
man  and  Dutch  allies,  whose  indecision  or 
want  of  courage  lost  the  day.  The  captuft 
of  Toumay,  Ghent.  Ostend.  and  Oud«iardi 
by  the  French,  was  the  immediate  eoos»' 
qncnce  of  this  important  vlctorv. 

In  Bngland  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenof 


avttiat  mttj  at  Stung  gMterg.  » 
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on  the  Taeant  throne :  A.D.  1747.  We  will 
now  take  »  view  of  Burope«n  Interests  in 
that  distant  re^on. 

Ajnonf  other  stlpolattons  In  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-(^m)eUe,  it  was  agreed  that  the  En- 
glish settlement  of  Madras,  which  daring 
the  war  of  the  sncoesslon  had  been  taken 
from  the  Bnglish  by  the  French,  should  be 
restored.  Dupleix,  the  French  goremor  of 
Pondlcherry,  had  long  sought  an  opportu- 
nity for  adding  to  the  dominions  of  his 
oonntrymen  tn  India;  and  the  continual 
disputes  of  the  native  princes  favoured  his 
schemes,  inasmuch  as  the  interference  of 
the  French  was  generally  solicitM  by  one 
of  the  parties,  who  remunerated  their  Euro- 
pean allies  by  fresh  concessions  of  territory 
on  every  such  occanion.  This  naturally 
roused  the  jealousy  of  their  Bnglish  rivals ; 
who  adopted  a  similar  line  of  policy ;  so 
that  whenever  there  was  a  roptore  between 
the  native  princes,  they  each  found  allies 
In  the  European  settlers.  A  flerce  conten- 
tion arose  for  the  nabobehip  of  theOar- 
natie.  The  French  supported  the  ciaims 
of  diundaSahib ;  the  English  beingapplied 
to  by  Mohammed  Ali.  son  of  the  late  na- 
bob of  Aroot,  espoused  his  cause :  A.D.  1751. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Clive  (after- 
wards lord  Olive)  appeared  in  the  capacity 
of  a  military  leader.  He  bad  been  originally 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  but  he  now  exchanged  the  pen  for 
the  sword,  and  soon  proved  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  all  the  talents  which  were 
brought  into  play  against  him.  With  a 
small  force  he  took  Arcot :  and  he  after- 
wards successfully  defended  It  against 
Ohundah  Sahib,  who  besieged  It  with  a 
numerous  army.  Many  brilliant  victories 
followed  on  the  side  of  the  Bnglish  and 
their  allies.  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and 
other  independent  chiefs  joined  them.  The 
French  lost  most  of  their  acquisitions: 
Mohammed  All's  claim  was  acknowledged ; 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the 
French  and  Bnglish,  that  neither  party 
should  in  future  Interfere  with  the  sliairs 
of  the  native  princes.  Time  proved  how 
useless  was  such  a  stipulation  I 

The  peace  of  Aix-ia<niapelle  was  not  of 
long  duration.  France  and  England  were 
still  at  war  In  the  East  Indies,  and  their 
differences  in  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  colonies  in  North  America 
still  remained  for  adjustment.  Another 
war  in  Burope  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence ;  and  from  the  term  of  its  duration 
it  obtained  the  name  of  *  the  seven  years' 
war.'  EngUnd  united  with  Prussia;  and 
an  alliance  between  the  emperor,  France, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Saxony  was  imme- 
diately concluded:  A.D.  17M.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  had  a  discou- 
raging aspect  for  the  king  of  Prussia :  the 
Russians  were  advancing  through  Lithu- 
ania, a  Swedish  army  occupied  his  attention 
in  Pomerani^  and  the  united  forces  of  the 
French  and  imperialists  were  advancing 
through  Germany.  With  his  characteristic 
boldness,  Frederio  anticipated  the  attack 
of  his  numerous  foes,  and  invaded  both 
Saxony  and  Bohemia;  making  himself 
master  of  Dresden,  routing  the  Austrlans 


at  Lowcsits,  and  compelling  17,000  Saxons 
to  lay  down  their  arms  at  I^rraa. 

In  the  ensuing  camMlgn  the  marahal 
d'Bstrees  crossed  the  Rhine,  with  «VKX> 
men,  to  invade  Hanover.  The  Hanoverians 
uid  Hessians,  under  command  of  th« 
duke  of  Cumberland,  were  driven  oat.  and 
the  French  became  masters  of  the  elec- 
torate. Unawed  by  the  formidable  prepa- 
rations of  his  enemies,  Frederie  agiUn  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  and  penetrated  Into 
Bohemia ;  but  a  victory  obtained  at  KoUn. 
bv  the  Austrian  general  Daun,  compiled 
him  to  retreat  hastily  into  his  dominions, 
which  were  now  threatened  in  ertry  direc- 
tion. The  French  had  n^tidly  advanced 
upon  Magdeburg ;  the  victorious  Russians 
threatened  the  north  of  Silesia,  whilst  the 
Austrians  had  attacked  the  south,  and  even 
penetrated  to  Berlin,  where  they  levied 
heavy  contributions;  and  the  prince  of 
Brunswick  Bevem  had  delivered  up  Bree- 
lau.  In  this  extreme  emergency.  Frederic 
could  scarcely  expect  to  acquire  any  far- 
ther  flune ;  but,  with  his  accostomed  en- 
ergy, he  hastened  to  Dresden,  assembled 
an  army,  and  with  half  the  number  of  his 
French  and  German  opponents,  gave  tbem 
battle  at  the  village  of  Rosbach.  and  ob- 
tained over  them  a  most  brilliant  victory. 
His  loss  amounted  to  only  Ave  hnndrnl 
men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  nine 
thousand.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
In  four  weeks  after  he  had  obtained  the  far 
more  important  victory  of  Llasa,  and  reoo- 
vercd  Breslau. 

During  the  eampalgn  of  1788.  the  Prrxs- 
slan  monarch  recovered  Bchweidnits.  and 
invested  Olmuta.  In  the  meantime  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  crossed  the  Rhine, 
defeated  the  French  at  Crevelt,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  very  gates  of  Lonvain  tn  Bra- 
bant. No  commander,  perhaps,  ever  en- 
durcd  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  In  more 
rapid  succession  than  did  Frederic  In  this 
campaign ;  but  though  he  was  several  times 
in  the  most  imminent  peril,  he  at  lenKth 
compelled  his  formidable  rival,  mamial 
Daun,  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresd^  and 
Leipsic,  and  to  retire  into  Bohemia,  while 
Frederic  himself  entered  the  former  city 
in  triumph. 

It  is  in  crises  like  these  that  the  destiny 
of  states  is  seen  to  depend  less  upon  the 
extent  of  their  power,  than  upon  the  qoall- 
flcations  of  certain  eminent  individuals, 
who  possess  the  talent  of  employing  and 
increasing  their  resources,  and  of  antanattnx 
national  energies.  This  was  In  an  eepeclia 
degree  the  case  of  Frederic  Uie  Great.  He 
was  migaged  with  the  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  armies  of  Austria;  witli  the 
French,  whoso  tactics  and  impetuosity  were 
undisputed:  with  the  immovable  perse- 
verance of  the  Russians ;  with  the  veterans 
of  Sweden,  and  with  the  admirably  orga. 
nised  forces  of  the  empire.  In  numerical 
strength  they  far  more  than  trebled  tte 
Prussians ;  yet  he  not  only  kept  tbem  con* 
stantly  on  the  alert,  but  frustrated  their 
combined  attacks,  and  often  defeated  them 
with  grcatloss. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign 
(17M)  the  fortune  of  war  was  on  the  std«  i 
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Tbcy  dMtroTed  the  Biui- 
fB  Polaad.  lertod  oontrflm- 
•ad  kepc  tiMliDperlallsU 
In  dl«cfc.    PrtacB  Ferdinand,  In  order  to 
protoct  HaaoTcr^CoandltnooMMiT  to  give 
battle  St  Mbtdeo,  where  racceM 
■  ^tottM,   And  bad  It  not  been 
the  maaocomTaMe   conduct  of  lord 
SaekTnie,  who  commanded  the  c»- 
Ttirj,  and  dtaobered  (v  mlsonderrtood  the 
order  to  fhinii  the  dfacomflted  French,  a 
▼IctoffT  aa  giaarUso*  hmI  oomplete  aa  that  of 
woold.  In  all  i>roliabtllt7,  hare 
the  reaolt.    ▲  dedded  reyerae  aoon 
the   eoabtned  Aoatrlan    and 
army  of  SOgooo  men  attacked  the 
CttncndorL  and  after  a  moat 
onfllct  the  latter  were  defeat- 
ed.  Fraderfe  aoon  retrfered  thia  dlaaoter. 
eoottnoed  to  proceed  with 
bat  the  Bnallah  grew 
tired  of  thla  taterlnahle  kind  of  warfare, 
aad  T mnad^ctr  attention  from  the  actlona 
of  thair  hitrevid  ally  to  mattera  afleetins 
hitereata  In  the  Baat  and 
and  In  America, 
ne  bold  and  akllfol  operattona  of  aire 
ta  the  JEaet  Lodiea  attracted  great  notice. 
Hartng  rcfnatated  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  hla 
next  great  exploit  waa  the  recapture  of 
ChkatXA.  which   had  been  taken  by  the 
nabob  «f  PpngM.    Thia  waa  followed  by 
the  a—  laaipfcul  rtctorr  of  Plaaay.  and  the 
tu^  M^aMtabmrW  ctf  the  British  in  north- 
«a  Ibdlar— In  Amnlca,  admiral  Boacawen 

ahlpe  in  the  harbour  of 

;  and  eompeUed  the  town  to  aur- 

ttlani*T  of  6t.  John  and  Gape 

taken  by  general  Amherct; 

Forbea  eaptnrcd    fbrt  Dn 

;  while  the  French  aKtlrmenta  on 

at  were  reduced.    The  ialand 

in  the  Weat  Indlea,  waa  alao 

by  the'KngHah.    Orown  Point  and 

eere  cowfocred  by  general 

Star  WUUam  Johnaon  gained 

o<   the  Important  fortreaa  of 

French,  tbua  attacked  on 

e  onahle  to  withstand  the 

and'  enthnalaam  of  their  enemlea: 

Mral  Wotfe.  who  waa  to  hare  been 

I  Id  hia  attack  on  Quebec  by  Amberat, 

th«t  the  latter  general  waa  unable 

«o  fana  a  Junction  with  him.  reaolred  to 
ardnoua  p**^  haaardoua  enter- 
WKh  thia  rlew  he  landed  hla 
,  Bight  under  the  helghta  of  Abra- 
a  op  the  ateep  and  pre- 
Bo  that  when  morning 
the  French  commander,  the  mar- 
to  hia  a»tonlahmeot  aaw 
ocencTtng  a  poaltian  which 
been  deemed  tnaceaalble.  To 
aare  the  dty  a  battle  waa  now  ineritable ; 
prepared  with  ardour  for  the 
Jnet  m  the  scale  of  victory  was 
to  turn  in  fayoor  of  the  Britlah, 
CM  heroic  Wolfe  fUl  mortally  wounded. 
Witt  redoubled  energy  hla^l*nt  troopa 
n.  tai  at  length  the  French  Hod  in 
;  and.  when  the  lateUlgen^  wm 
to  the  dying  hero,  hf  ralaed  hla 
with  hW  fawt  brMitb,  fi^ntly  nt. 
'I4le  hHVTi*  nor  wan  the  death  of 


He 


Montcalm  leaa  noble  or  aoldler-Uke. 
had  been  auHtally  wounded ;  and  he 
no  eooner  appriacd  of  hia  danger  than  he 
exclaimed, 'So  much  the  better;  I  shall  not 
lire  to  witneaa  the  surrender  of  Quebec.' 
The  complete  subjugation  of  the  o^n»^^ 
([Bickly  followed.  And.  amidst  the  explolu 
of  his  army  snd  nary,  George  U.  expired  | 
anddenly  at  Kensington,  in  the  Mtb  year  of 
his  rcfgn,  and  waa  aucccedcd  by  hla  gxand- 
aon,  Georm  IIL,  ajx  iroa 

On  the  Kuropean  continent  the  last  cam- 
palgnawere  carried  on  with  leaa  spirit  than 
before :  both  aides  were  ezhansted  by  their 
prerlous  efforts,  and  the  party  which  waa 
dealrona  of  peace  endearonred  to  arert 
auch  occnrrencea  aa  might  rerire  the  hopes 
of  the  enemy.  A  fami^  compact  waa  now 
ctmctuded  between  the  eourta  of  Tersalllea 
and  Madrid ;  and  aeelng  no  chance  of  gain- 
ing any  colonial  advantagea  orer  Britain 
wbUe  ita  nayy  rode  triumphant  on  the 
ocean,  they  reaolTed  to  try  their  united 
strength  In  attempting  the  aul^ugatlon  of 
its  sndent  ally.  PortngaL  That  country 
was  defended  more  by  Its  natural  adrsn- 
tages  than  by  its  military  ioroe;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  laniards  being  retarded  by 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
bj  the  neglect  of  all  prorlslon  for  their 
Bustensnce.  An  Bnglish  force  of  8000  men. 
with  a  Isrge  supply  of  arms  and  ammo- 
altlon.  was  sent  to  assist  the  Pmtuguese; 
snd.  thon^  sereral  towns  at  Hrst  feu  into 
the  hsnds  of  the  Spaniards,  the  British  and 
natlre  troops  displayed  a  dedded  supe- 
riority throughout  the  campaign,  and  com- 
piled them  to  evacuate  the  tdngdom  with 
considerable  loss.  In  Germany,  prince  Fer- 
dinand and  the  marqula  of  Granby  not 
only  protected  Hanorer.  but  recorered  the 
greater  part  of  Heaae.  At  the  aame  time 
Frederic  experienced  an  unexpeOed  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  The  empreaa  Xlisabeth 
of  BnaaU  died ;  and  Peter  IIL.  who  had 
long  admired  the  heroic  king,  and  who  had 
nerer  forgotten  that  the  influence  of  Fr»> 
derle  had  eapecially  otmtributed  to  the 
foundation  of  hia  hopea  and  greatneaa, 
had  no  aooner  aacended  the  thrcme  thui 
he  made  peace  with  him.  and  restored  all 
the  eonqueata  of  the  Knasians.  From  that 
time  the  king  was  not  only  enabled  to 
concentrate  his  whole  force  against  the 
Anstrians.  but  was  supported  by  Peter, 
who  concluded  an  alliance  with  him.  and 
deapatched  to  hla  aid  a  oorpa  of  90.000 
men.  The  reign  of  Peter  IIL  waa.  how- 
erer,  of  Tcnr  brief  duration ;  and  Catherine 
IL,  althougn  ahe  oonllrmed  the  peace,  re- 
called the  auxiliary  «i«tf««"t  from  the 
PruB^an  army. 

Meanwhile  the  Xngliah  were  extending 
their  eonqueata  in  the  Weat  Indies.  They 
took  Harannah  and  ¥»»"'*^  from  the 
Spanlarda:  with  Martinique,  St.  Lude, 
Grenada,  and  St.  Tincent  from  the  French. 
Tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  the  whole 
of  their  oolonlea  with  ruin,  the  cabinets  of 
France  and  Spain  were  glad  to  find  that  the 
Britlah  mlnlater  waa  eqiially  anxious  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  dose.  Peace,  which  was 
now  the  unlraraal  object  of  desire  to  aU 
partiea,  waa  eonduded  at  VeraaUlaa,  on 
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the  loth  of  PebnuiT.lTO.  between  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  and  Spain ;  and  fire  days 
later,  at  Huberuburg  In  Saxonj,  between 
Austria  and  ProMla.  This  memorable  con- 
test, which  had  required  such  an  ejttra- 
ordlnarj  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
—a  war  In  which  the  half  of  Europe  had 
been  In  arms  against  England  and  Prussia, 
— WM  concluded  with  scarcely  anj  altera- 
tion In  the  territorial  arrangemenuof  Ger- 
many, and  without  producing  anj  great  or 
lasting  benefit  to  either  of  the  belligerents, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  their  Interents  In  Europe 
were  concerned.  But  In  the  Bast  and  West 
Indies,  as  w^  as  In  America,  it  had  added 
greatly  to  the  colonial  possesalooa  of  Great 
niUln. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

From  the  ConeluHon  cf  the  Sevm  Tear^  War, 

to  tJu  final  Partition  <4  Poland, 

Tmi  •  seren  years'  war,'  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  we  hare  given,  left  most  of 
the  contending  powers  In  a  state  of  groat 
exhaustion,  but  none  had  been  more  af- 
fected by  It  than  PranM.  While  that 
country,  howerer,  waa  declining,  Russia, 
under  the  empress  Oatberinc  1 1.,  was  rapidly 
acqulrlnga  preponderating  Influence  among 
the  nations  of  Europe :  and  no  opportunity 
of  adding  to  her  already  extenslye  territo- 
ries was  ever  neglected.  On  the  death  of 
Augustas  IIL,  king  of  Poland,  the  diet  aa- 
sembled  at  Warsaw  to  choose  a  successor. 
Catherine  espoused  the  cacMe  of  Stanislaus 
Ponlatowsky :  and  as  the  discussions  wore 
not  conduotea  with  the  temper  which  ought 
to  characterise  deliberative  assemblies,  the 
prudent  empress,  as  a  friend  and  neighbour, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  thither  to  keep  the 
peac«L  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Stanislaus  ascended  the  throneu  But  Po- 
land had  long  been  agitated  by  disputes, 
both  religious  and  political ;  and  the  new 
sovereign  was  unable  to  control  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  animosity  which  existed  be- 
tween the  catholics  and  the  distiiUmU.  as 
the  dissenting  sects  were  caUed.  had  risen 
to  a  height  Incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom.  The  dissidents,  who  had  t>cen 
much  oppressed  by  the  catholics,  claimed 
an  equality  of  rights,  which  being  refused, 
they  ivipealed  to  foreign  powers  for  protect 
tlon— those  of  the  Greek  church  to  the 
empress  of  Russia,  and  the  Lutherans  to 
the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.  A 
civil  war  now  arose  In  all  Its  horrors ;  and 
its  miseries  were  greatly  sgrnvated  by  the 
Insolence  and  brutality  of  the  Russian 
troops  which  Catherine  had  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  dissidents.  The  catholic  nobles 
formed  a  confederary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  privileges  and  their  religion  :  but 
It  was  useless  to  contend  against  the  over- 
whelming forces  brought  against  them. 
Cracow,  where  they  for  a  long  time  held 
ont  against  fMnlne  and  pestilence,  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm,  and  the  unhappy 


I  concerning  the  Incursions  of  tiie  wandering 
hordes  of  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  bad,  some 
years  before,  furnished  a  pretence  for  ww  > 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Russlana.    It  ' 
was  Impossible  that  Mustapha  ITT.  conld 
any  longer  oontempUte  with  IndUforence 
the  transactions  which  took  place  In  Piv 
land :  not  only  was  the  security  of  hU 
northern  provinces  endangered,  but  he  felt  | 
justly  Indignant  at  the  violation  of  tola  do-  ' 
minions.    Be,  accordingly,    reraonatratad 
with  Uie  empress ;  and  she  speclonaly  re- 
plied,  that  having  been  requested  to  send  »  ' 
few  troops  to  the  assistance  of  her  unhappy 
neighbour,  in  order  to  quell  some  Interoal 
commotions,  she  could  not  refuse.    Bat  » 

body  of  Russians  having  afterwards  bamc<d  ' 
the  Turkish  town  of  Balta,  and  put  all  tta 
Inhabitants  to  death,  war  was  declared,  and 
the  European  and  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Porte  summoned  to  arms.    While  all  tbe 
officers  who  were  to  compose  the  enlte  of 
the  grand  vizier  were  preparing  at  Oonatu- 
tlnople  for  their  departure,  the  multlfarions 
hordes  of   militia   assembled  themaelT«8 
out  of  Asia,  and  covered  the  Bosphorna 
and  Hellespont  with  numerous  tranaporta.   | 
On  the  other  hand,  the  different  nations  , 
composing  the  extensive  empire  of    t.b«i 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  most  of  whom 
were  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from  bar- 
barism, put  themselves   In  motion;   and  I 
a  body  of  troops  selected  from  amon^  tlie 
oorpa  dispersed  over  Poland  waa  asaenbled 
on  the  side  of  the  Ukraln&    "nw  capitation 
tax  of  the  Russian  empire  waa  ralaed,  aad 
a  war  contribution  of  so  percent,  levied  on 
all  salaries.    Large  armies  on  both  aides 
advanced  against  the  Danube  i  and  in  U»e 
spring  of  1769  the  Turkish  standard  w»a 
displayed  on  the  frontiers  of  Rosala,  wbc»r« 
the  Ottoman  troops  committed  frl^tful 
ravages,  and  drove  the  enemy  across  tbo 
Dneister :  they,  however,  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Cboczim ;  and  a  more  declalvo 
blow  was  soon  after  struck  bv  the  Rassian» 
who  twice  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet,  nxx^ 
at  length  bamt  fifteen  of  their  ships  of  tlie 
line  in  the  tmy  of  Chesm6.    Meantime,  ttae 
Russisn  land  forces  were  equally  «ncces»- 
ful :  the  grand  Ottoman  army  waa  totally 
overthrown  near  the  Pruth.  and  the  captorc 
of  Bender,  Ismail,  and  other  places,  qnlcklx 
followed. 

Greece,  long  accustomed  to  aubjeetioi^ 
was  but  Ill-provided  with  troopa,  and  t^« 
Inhabitants  pursued  their  own  aflMrs  un- 
molested :  but  when  they  received  Intetlli. 

gcncc  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Russians a 

Christian  people  of  the  Greek  chnrcb  —  to 
deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  yoke  of  tbp 
barbarians,  the  love  of  liberty  waa  r«iktn~ 
died  In  many  of  their  hearts.  All  Lacoz&lau 
the  plains  of  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  a  part  c^ 
Achala,  rose  in  Insurrection,  and  aparr^d 
none  of  their  former  nilers.  The  Turks,  in 
the  meantime,  crossed  the  isthmus  in  ortlcr 
to  relieve  Patras ;  and  the  pasha  of  Bosnia^ 
with  ao.OOO  men,  advanced  with  Uttle 
resistance  Into  the  ancient  Menenos    mjt 
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hmfce  oot  atTa«s7.  and  apreAd  to  Moccow. 
wbtrr  It  cmiTl<>d  uff  00,000  persons,  at  the 

I  ntc  at  nearly  looo  rlctiras  daily. 

The  Crimea  was  aetzed  by  the  Rnariana, 
HMl  the   vrand  rtzier  wa«  forced  to  re- 

{  treat :  tb«  janizaries  roae,  put  their  a^ 
to  (Irath,  and  set  lire  to  their  caoip. 
Tte  PdMc  tn  the  meantime  was  dellrered 
fron  All  Bey.  the  Kfrypttan  paaba,  who  fell 
la  battle  a^ant  bU  brother-in-law.  Mo- 
haamed.  Korope  had  taken  a  more  lirely 
iatere»t  in  his  adrentares,  because  ho  ap- 
peared to  be  elerated  abore  national  pre- 

;  ladtees ;  but  his  teolt  consisted  In  hismanl- 

!  festiay  his  conterapC  for  those  errors  too 
earty.  and  tn  too  decided  a  manner.  The 
SosetsBs  at  length  croooed  the  Danube,  and 
the  janliarlea  gave  way.  They  were  twice 
eoapelled  to  abandon  the  sie^e  of  SlllBtria, 
■ad  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their  artillery 
oear  Tsna.  But  a  rvTeree  of  fortune  was 
n\^  :  tar  not  bmg  after.  Hassan  Pasha,  a 
fnsB  of  rrcat  ecmn«e  and  tntelligence,  by 
Urth  a  Prndan.  and  who  was  high  In  the 
brovr  of  the  saltan,  swore  that  not  a  Rus- 
sian should  poao  the  antnranal  equinox  on 
Che  Turkish  side  of  the  Danube;  and  he 
faithfully  kep«  hia  word. 

IIL  died  in  1774,  and  was  sncw 

hf  his  brother,  Abd-ui-Hamed.    But 
ttsither  the  saltan  nor  his  people  appeared 
Indlaed  to  prosecute  the  war.    About  the 
time.  Pugatcheff  the  Oooaack,  at  the 
of  many  warlike  hordes,  broke  Into 
rebellion ;  and  this  con-rinced  Chthe- 
I  rise  tlMt  peace  was  not  less  desirable  for 
Kjusia  than  for  the  Porte.    A  treaty  was 
sfoordlngty  entered  into,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter coded  a  coosideTable  portion  of  territory 
Co  tke  empress,  together  with  a  right  to  the 
fme  mnTtt^lon  of  the  Black  Sea. 
"W^  warm  reCum  to  notice  the  meiaDcholy 
tf  FoLand.    An  attempt  on  the  per- 
Ifberty  of  Stanislaus  baring    been 
by  the  turbulent  and  bigoted  nobles, 
it  aei  >id  ■•  a  pretext  for  the  empress  of 
to  send   an    army  Into   tbc 
afterwards,  in    conjunction 
and  Aastrla,  to  plan  its  dls- 
.    Each  party  to  the  compart 
old  pretended  claims  to  urge  In 
of  tbe  robbery;  and  as  the  other 
iMKWiiis  of  Enr^e  were  not  In  a  oondltlon 
to  wag«  war  against    Uie    powerful  trio, 
rbelr  aiediatorlol  Interference  would  hsTe 
tv<en  IneSectuaL    A  diet  was  called  to  glre 
a  co4owr  to  the  transaction,  and  a  majority 
4]f  rates  being  secured,  the  armies  of  tbe 
■VoOers  aereraily  took  possession  of  thedis- 
tnrts  which  had  been  prerlonsl/  parcelled 
*kie  remained  of  Poland  — 


«ttt :  and  Utcfe  else  remained 
ladepesdent  Poland — but  lU  language  and 
Usn— f :  AJklTtSL 


OHAFTXR  ZZII. 

do  <hm9»tne€mumi  of  l*s  Amerietm 

Wmr,  fs  tk0  JUuoamtiim  of  <*•  /ndcpea- 

4maoffMo  Ui^Uod  MUHsa, 

T9  desCTfbe  with  chronological  order,  eren 

X  Uaited  portion  of  the  momentous  crrnts 

at  (he  iJriod   to  which   we  are  now  ap- 

ii^ZlSySSnlS  be  toposalWo  In  an  <m^ 


Ihu  sbetck  of  okxkual  histokt.  DVe  »ball 
therefore  content  ourselr^  with  merely 
^ring  some  of  the  leading  features  which 
present  themtelres;  and  then  enter  upon 
our  series  of  sbpaiiatb  hibtorisb. 

The  first  great  evcmt,  then,  which  In  this 
placedomands  our  attention  is  the  American 
war.  Our  notice  of  i  t,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  be  most  brief  and  cursory.  Among 
the  earliest  settlers  In  North  America 
were  many  who  emigrated  from  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  ciril  or  religious 
persecution— men,  who  being  of  Republican 
principles,  and  jealous  of  the  smallest  en- 
croachments of  their  rights,  naturally  in- 
stilled those  principles  Into  the  minds  of 
their  children ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  acts 
of  power,  which  kindled  thcTflames  of  war 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies, and  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  republic.  Tbe  constitution  of  the 
American  colonies  bore  the  original  impress 
of  liberty.  Under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  Iforth  America  stood  in  fear  of  no 
foreign  enemy ;  and  tbe  consciousness  of  her 
natire  strength  was  already  too  great  to  per- 
mit her  to  feel  much  apprehension  eren  of 
her  mother  country.  Religion  was  ereij- 
where  free  from  restraint ;  agriculture  was 
held  In  honour ;  and  peace  and  order  wrro 
protected  against  the  attempts  of  parties, 
and  wild  and  lawless  men.  The  people,  liliti 
the  country  they  inhabited,  appeared  to  he 
In  the  full  rigour  of  youth ;  ardent.  Inde- 
pendent, and  capable  of  astonishing  ezrr^ 
tlons  when  aroused  by  the  stimuitu  of  tho 
paaslona 

In  17S5  a  stamp-duty  on  nrlous  articles 
was  Imposed  by  the  British  parllameiit  on 
the  colonists ;  but  on  their  remonstrating, 
the  act  was  soon  after  repealed.  Subse- 
quently a  duty  was  laid  on  tea:  this  was 
resisted,  and  at  Boston  the  tea  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Ooerdre  measures  were  then 
tried ;  and  in  177ft  a  drll  war  began.  In 
the  following  year  the  Americans  Issued 
their  declaration  of  independenca  Many 
battles  were  fought,  but  nothing  rery  do- 
cislre  took  place  till  the  year  1777,  when 
general  Burgnyne,  the  British  commander, 
was  surrounded  at  Saratoga,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  with  about  4000  raeq. 

With  a  blind  infatuation,  little  dreaming 
of  the  danger  of  espousing  principles  pro- 
fessedly republican,  and  with  no  other  rlew. 
Indeed,  than  that  of  humbling  a  powerful 
neighbour,— France  now  entered  the  lists  an 
the  ally  of  the  Americans ;  and  Spain  no  IrM 
blindly  followed  the  example.  But  England 
bad  augmented  the  number  of  her  troops, 
and  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
lords  Com wallls  and  Rawdon,  who  defeated 
the  American  general  Washington;  while 
admiral  Rodney  displayed  his  superiority 
In  a  naral  engagement  with  the  Spaniards. 
But  It  was  not  merely  the  hostility  of  tho 
French  uid  Spaniards  that  the  Bngllsb  hsd 
to  cope  with :  the  jealousy  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  displayed  Itself  by  thelf  en- 
tering into  an  armed  neutrality,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  resist  the  right  of 
search  which  Bngland's  long  established 
tuiral  superiority  had  taught  her  to  cxer. 
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^tlitif  ^iifl4  ot  ^menil  lUbnarn. 


dM  M  a  rlfflit  oTer  Uie  Tes«e)s  of  other 
nmtion*.  Holland  wa«  now  added  to  the 
llat  of  enemlet,  the  lUthleM  conduct  of 
that  itate  having  Indnoed  the  British  go- 
Temment  to  declare  war  acaUut  It :  and 
many  of  the  Dutch  poMeauons  tn  Bonth 
America  and  the  West  Indies  were  taken 
from  them.  Meantime  the  war  in  America, 
as  well  as  on  its  coasts,  was  carried  on  with 
Increased  rigour ;  the  French  exerting 
themsdres'not  as  mere  partisans  in  the 
canse,  but  as  principals.  Itwaseridentthat, 
although  the  war  mi^t  be  long  protracted, 
the  recorery  of  the  Korth  American  colo- 
nies was  not  likely  to  be  accomplished : 
and  as  the  English  had  been  several  times 
ont-generaled,  and  the  last  loss  on  their 
part  consieted  of  OOOO  men  at  Tork-town, 
nnder  Oomwallis,  who  bad  been  compelled 
to  surrender  to  a  powerful  combined  Frendi 
and  American  army  commanded  by  Wash- 
ington, EnfHand  began  to  think  seriously 
of  making  op  the  quarrel  with  her  rebel- 
lious sons. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  admiral 
Bodney  gare  the  French  fleet,  commanded 
by  count  de  Oraaae.  a  memorable  defeat 
In  the  West  Indies ;  whilst  general  Elliot 
showed  the  French  and  ^)aniards  how  fu- 
tile were  their  attempts  against  Gibraltar. 
In  short,  great  as  were  the  disadrantagee 
with  which  the  English  had  to  contend,  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  nation  were 
still  equal  to  the  task  of  successfully  coping 
with  its  «iemies  in  Europe ;  while  in  the 
yast  empire  of  British  India  freah  laurels 
were  continually  gathered,  and  the  French 
were  there  dispossessed  of  all  their  settle- 
men  tSk 

On  the  90th  of  JannaiT.  1T88,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  formaUy 
acknowledged  by  England ;  and  George 
Washington,  the  man  who  had  led  the  ar- 
mies and  directed  the  coundls  of  America, 
was  chosen  president. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

From  th»  OomnuHeemttU  t^  ik$  Frtneh  Jts- 
•olutttmt  to  the  Deatk  cif  Soboapttire. 

Thb  most  eventful  period  of  modem  his- 
tory now  bursts  upon  our  riew.  In  the 
course  of  the  ages  that  have  passed  succea- 
slTely  before  us,  we  have  witnessed  sudden 
revolutions,  long  and  sanguinary  conteata, 
and  the  transfer  of  some  province  or  city 
from  one  sovereign  to  another  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  war.  These  have  been  ordi- 
nary events.  We  have  also  marked  the 
gradual  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  subju- 
gation of  kingdoms,  and  Uie  annihilation  of 
dynasties ;  but  they  bear  no  comparison  to 
the  terrific  era  of  anarchy  and  blood  fami- 
liarly designated  *  the  French  Revolution.' 
The  history  of  that  frightful  period  wlU  be 
elsewhere  related ;  we  shall  not  here  at- 
tempt to  describe  its  cuises,  or  notice  the 
rise  of  that  stupendous  military  despotism 
which  so  long  threatened  to  bend  the  whole 
dvlUsed  world  under  its  iron  soeptre.  The 
SAologists  of  the  French  revolution  teD  us 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  excesses  of  an  ex- 
pensive and  dissipated  court;  to  the  ez- 


I  istenoe  of  sn  immense  standing  anny  In  tlk« 
time  of  peace ;  to  the  terrors  of  the  RaatOe ; 
,  to  lettre$  ds  oocJket  (or  mandatea  Issaed  for 
theappreh^ision  of  suspected  l£<UTtduals). 
and  to  a  general  system  of  espionage,  ivhleli 
I  rendered  no  man  safe  Othoti  aacTtbe  it 
partly  to  the  'spirit  of  freedom*  Imbltied 
by  the  French  soldiers  during  the  Amerloaai 
war;  but,  stiU  more,  to  the  generml  dUfu- 
slon  of  political,  philosophical,  and  infidel 
writings,  which,  replete  with  sarcamn  axid 
wit,  were  levelled  equally  at  the  pulpit  and 
the  throne,  and  thus,  by  unsc^tUn^  ttke 
minds  of  the  people,  destroyed  tlie  mocml 
b<»ids  snd  safeguarda  of  aodety. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  Croe 
causes,  certain  it  is,  that  vague  Ideas  of 
freedom  beneath  republican  Instltntiona  bad 
unsettled  the  minds  of  men,  not  merely  tn 
France,  but  throui^out  Europe.  It  wraa  in 
that  country,  however,  that  public  diacon- 
tcnt  was  most  stroneiy  manifested.  Tl&e 
people  were  ripe  for  Innovation  and  change ; 
and  Louis  XVL  though  amiable  as  a  man, 
had  not  the  neoeaaary  energy  or  abtlittea 
to  counteract  public  feeling  or  direct  tike 
storm. 

In  1780,  when  the  public  ineome  of  Prance 
was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  Uie  "^tc 
it  was  thought  advisaUe  to  oonroke  tlie 
state»-gener^  or  representatives  of  tbe 
three  orders— nobles,  clergy,  and  Wrra  €tai 
or  commons.  At  flrat  some  Mlutary  reforua 
were  agreed  to :  but  the  commone  vrtahod 
to  assume  too  great  a  share  of  the  power  - 
and.  being  the  most  numerous  body  in  tliis 
national  ossemfr^,  they  carried  their  fa- 
vourite measures  In  sfute  of  the  court  and 
privileged  orders.  To  check  the  rtalnir 
spirit  of  turbulence  and  faction,  the  kinff 
was  advised  to  collect  a  large  body  of  trooM 
in  the  environs  of  Parts,  and  he  also  di*. 
missed  Necker,  his  minister  of  finaoioe. 
Both  these  measures  were  highly  anpoi>xft. 
lar;  and  the  mob,  excited  by  thedemo- 
rrats,  committed  great  excesses.  Amocnf 
other  acts  of  outrage,  they  seized  the  arms 
deposited  in  the  hotel  of  the  Invalidea.  &a. 
tacked  the  Bastlle.and  leveUed  that  anSent 
fortress  with  the  ground.  From  that  l&onr 
may  be  dated  the  fall  of  the  naonardur 
The  terrified  king  tried  every  mode  of  ccun^ 
cession ;  but  the  Infuriated  popnlstoe.  led 
by  artful  and  intovsted  demagOfroeaT^nd 
now  fkmiUar  with  scenes  of  Mood  and 
tumult,  were  not  to  be  appeased.  Tl^ 
cmiltal  was  divided  into  sections ;  and  tha 
national  guard  was  formed,  and  rtaer^d 
under  the  command  of  the  marqola  de^^ 
Fayette,  who  had  earned  his  popularity  iW 
the  American  war.  Meanwhile  the  JjL 
sembly  abolished  the  privileges  of  ^^ 
nobility  and  clergy ;  confiscated  the  iw 
pOTty  of  the  church ;  divided  0\e  kln«j( 

aS  t 


om 
the 


into  departments ;  and  subverted  

ancient  forma  and  Inatltutlons :  jl.x>.  itoq"'^ 
A  very  general  emigration  of  the  no^M 
and  clergy  took  place;  and  Loals.  abAn 
doned  even  by  his  own  brothers.  Xn^ 
virtually  a  prisoner,  or  a  mere  teol^  TkI 
hands  of  his  enemies.  And  now  arose  tK^ 
democratlosl  society,  afterwards  tmxn^tZ 
in  the  bfood-atalned  annals  of  the  rev!^^ 
tlon  under  the  name  of  Jaoobinm.     ww_ 


OutTuu  tfftrt^  at  tfranal  Ktftorv.  3 

bft  wboJ*  pgllUqJ  tiaiDvphBre  i  dnoed  TiteadcuDe*.  u4  tfUckFd  Doi 
urapl  maoA.  BomHuidrit  on  tJrk  ^  md  Ills  Fxmc'l  lofll  t1i«lr  mi4U»i 
r  fannJoB.  the  KiDf  »Dd  tbfl  H  njrtdlir  u  ihtr  lud  uqnjnd  Ui«d.  Bi 
'  Uie  rroDUa-  lowu  ^  MU  Mer  '  tOM  of  wv  vu  M>Jn  in  LlM[r  fiTODT ;  11 
If  DnnHrt,  wllh  gnat  Inw ;  wlKIO  at  Jill 


■  TlolAI  JHDMU  tOKdll :  [ 

iRfn  cbceki :  ihU  gp  [h«  |  elou'Bobn»l<in~ai  u 


.  Id  FvUtelLir  wttnOKi 
b*n«nAmaMon»«u^didniiuii|  dUHDA.  Vwli  nil,  mdecd*  vbo  were  n 
4l«iup<a<UutbaktiiKfrom>u  I  mu.  WTO  1^ Ttnim of  iSaMgn'of  i-'t 

Mot** uiHuul eanmiUaD.  Ho  Uio'uaat  Iho  nlUMlBi  wu  itie gsiom 
^■Dr  wn  CUHC'T  nmOnBd  In  Uio  1IU4  qneoi,  lUtU  AntoUieCK.  who  hi 
r  OB  TckpIb;  BBd  lb*  eaflUUHkfl!  bom  (or  nm«  llmfl  IBmond  irlUlD  Hi 
,11  tkMUiB'BDder  11l«  eonlrolof  I  dflncvnnirfllioOoildctvcrle-  HioniT>ll»l 
£Dkc^4vt«»  «d4  Vknt,  bc^ftB  Ua    Ld  L4  T«idA«  dwd  lo  opfiato  Ihe  TcV'ili 


ULtoo. 


'pnMICUUj    BDd    the    trvlly  vflud  W  luppon  UOD.    1 


[T.  K*4  foukd  It  UnpnHlbL«  lojnTHib  I  t 
>«WHC«ip«Uad|  1 


jlwtnuuwmdg-  tflua  intmat  bi  iho  p«ipls  ot  Engtiml 
»pc  ;  Uld  (lilt  WH  '  bnt  with  •oDIlmnlt  wtTJ  D«DBlt«  Ln  t^i-l 
TfducUoB  of  Brq*' '  nstiit* ;  and  Lc  nqalnd  lU  the  tilonu  am 
St  (M  HbDM  of  lbs  I  ilKoiir  ol  lluiH  ska  mn  M  Uw  liWm  <i 


r  1^  ■**'T^'^'''**"'iM'?"to&M  ' 


JvUciai  Dl    tcUowliiRilU'.ILjODgini^twcnli-l'nKif  III 

onnBili  n-  prlaelM  Keompllcn,  ainldti  ths  okmif 
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CHAPTER  xxnr. 

JVtpM  A«  SaUtbUMhment  of  tk*  FrmOt  JH- 
notory,  to  the  Ptaee  of  AmieM, 

A  OBXAT  BftTBl  TlCtOIT  OVCT  the  ftttich 
WM  achlered  bj  lord  Howe  on  the  )st  of 
Jane ;  and  Bererml  West  India  Island*  were 
taken  from  them.  The  French  troopa  were 
unlfnrmlj  •ucoeuful  In  Holland ;  the  ttadt- 
bolder  waa  compelled  to  aeek  an  aaylom  in 
Bnjffland ;  and  the  coantrjr,  under  the  new 
name  of  the  Batarlan  republic,  waa  Incor- 

K rated  with  France.  Soon  after  this, 
anoe  reoetred  a  new  ocmatUutloa,  which 
placed  the  ezecatlTe  power  in  the  handa  of 
flTe  directore,  and  the  leffialativo  in  a 
council  of  eldera,  and  a  council  of  *  Htc 
hundred.' 

In  17116  Pmaata  and  Spain  made  peace  with 
France,  which  gave  the  repubUcana  an  op- 
portunity of  bearing  with  their  whole  force 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  The  royalists 
In  La  Vend^  again  rose,  but  were  speedily 
reduced.  About  the  tame  time  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  and  several  of  the  Dutch 
Bast  India  possessions  were  taken  by  the 
English,  whilst  admirals  Brldport,  Hotham, 
and  Oomwallis  defeated  the  French  fleeta. 

Onoe  more  let  us  revert  to  Polish  aflalra. 
The  late  partition  of  Poland  bad  opened  the 
eyes  of  Burope  to  the  probable  future  en- 
eroaohments  of  the  court*  of  Vienna.  Pfr- 
tersburgh.  and  Berlin ;  and  the  Poles,  aware 
of  their  impending  fate,  resolved  to  oppose 
the  deaigns  of  their  enenries  by  a  vigorous 
and  unanimoua  effort.  Under  the  brave 
Koaolusko  they  gave  battle  to  the  Ruasians, 
and  maintained  a  long  and  sanguinary  con- 
test, which  ended  in  their  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  Warsaw,  with  immense  slaughter. 
But  the  armies  of  Austria,  Ruasia,  and 
Pruasia  Invaded  Poland  on  every  side ;  and 
Snwarrof.  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  anni- 
hilated tneir  army,  recaptured  Warsaw, 
which  they  plUaged,  and,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex,  put  to  the  sword  nearly  30,000 
Indirlduals.  The  final  partition  of  the 
kingdom  then  took  place. 

The  campaign  of  irM  opened  with  great 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  alliea  aa  well  as 
on  that  of  the  French,  and  numeroua  se- 
vere battlea  were  fought  In  Germany,  the 
advantage  inclining  rather  to  the  aide  of  the 
alliea.  Moreau,  who  had  ptirsued  his  no- 
torious career  to  the  Danube,  there  received 
a  check,  and  waa  forced  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  Rhine:  but  though  crftcn  nearlv  sur- 
rounded by  tne  Austrian*,  h«  effected  one 
of  the  most  maaterly  retraata  of  which  we 
have  any  record  in  modem  timea. 

But  It  waa  in  Italy  that  the  most  bril- 
liant auocesa  attended  the  French  arms. 
The  command  had  been  given  to  Buona- 
parte. Having  routed  the  Austrians  and 
Pledmontete  at  Monte  Motte  and  Millesimo, 
he  compelled  the  kinir  of  Sardinia  to  sue 
for  peace.  Then  followed  his  daring  exploit 
at  the  bridge  of  Lodi.  and  his  aeliure  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Vrblno ;  till,  at 
length,  finding  himself  undisputed  maater 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  he  erected  the  Trana- 
padane  and  Cis-padane  republics.— Among 
the  other  eventa  of  the  year  may  be  noticed 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia  and  Granada,  in 


the  West  Indiesjiy  Sir  Ralph  Abercrotn  bto 
the  fifUlure  of  aFitmch  expedition  seiit.  t^t 
invade  Ireland,  which  waa  disperaed  tty  aul- 
Terse  winds ;  the  abandonment  of  Ockx^tca^  tiy 
the  British :  somefrultleas  negotlaUoxi*  for 
peace  between  England  and  France  ;  Aa&d 
the  demise  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 

The  papystatea  were  next  oTerrun  by  tlxe 
French;  and  the  pope  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  purchasing  peace,  not  onlj-  ^rltti 
money  and  the  aurrender  of  many  Tmltta^le 
atatues.  paintings,  Ac,  but  by  the  oeasion 
of  pan  of  his  territorial  Bnooapaute  tlien 
resolved  to  invade  the  hereditary  vtAtea  of 
the  emperor;  and  the  Freocta  amalev  ti^v- 
ing  gained  considerable  advantages  ower 
their  adversaries,  the  French  directorr  took 
advantage  of  their  position,  or  offered  terms 
of  peace,  and  a  definitive  treaty  ^ras  ewen- 
tually  signed  at  Oampo  Formio.  B^  tlata 
treaty  the  Venetian  statea.  which  luuS  tocxjiii 
revolutionised  by  Buonaparte  durlxx^  tlM* 
negotiations,  were  ceded  to  Austria,  ^rtiiie 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  nortl&  of 
Italy  and  the  Ketherlands  were  slven  to 
France  In  exchange.  Genoa  about  the  Mune 
time  waa  revolutionised,  and  aaavuned  tbc 
name  of  the  Ligurian  republic— At  the  \m%- 
ter  end  of  this  year  lord  Duncan  obtained 
an  Important  victory  over  the  Dutch 
off  the  coast  of  Holland. 

The  French  having  no  other  power  ^__„ 
Great  Britain  now  to  contend  wHth,  the 
year  1708  was  ushered  in  with  rumoarm  of  a 
speedy  invasiun ;  and  large  bod  lea  of  troops, 
assembled  on  theopposite  shores  of  Pimnce 
were  said  to  be  destined  for  this  ^rand  at^ 
tack,  which  waa  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  victorious  general  Buonaparte.  These 
preparations  were  met  in  a  suitable  xnaxm^r 
by  the  English,  whose  effective  male  ponu 
lation  mlfmt  almost  literally  be  aaid  to  l>e 
embodied  for  the  defence  of  the  countrv 
At  tbe  same  time  a  dangeroua  and  ex  ten* 
sive  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  ;  ^at 
the  vigilance  of  the  government  def««AAd 
the  intentions  of  the  rebels,  and  theyntw 
mitted.  though  not  without  the  ■« 
measures  being  adopted,  and  the 
quent  effusion  of  blood. 

A  secret  naval  expedition  upon  a 
scale,  with  a  well-appointed  army  on '  _  ^^ 
under  the  command  of  BuonaparteTTTJ^ 
been  for  some  time  preparing.  It  at  lenjr*K 
set  sail  from  Toulon,  took  r^tiraiiuXt  Ij 
M^to  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  and.  having 
eluded  the  viglhuice  of  Kelson,  aafel^  landeS 
near  Alexandria,  which  town  they  atorm*? 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  The  vet^! 
ran  troops  of  France  everywhere  x^«vmu^ 
over  the  Ul-disi-lpllned  Maraelukee,  andY^ 
whole  of  Egypt  soon  submitted  to  the  c»*w 
queror.  Heanwhlle  admiral  Nelson  rti^ 
covered  and  totally  destroyed  the  lrr»»tiw 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Abouklr.  Whilst  SSS 
evenu  were  paastng  in  Egypt,  the  Frei^TiK 
government  prosecuted  lU  reTOlntloniL»S 
principles  wherever  Its  emlaaarles  «^t!ti? 

mln    admlttAiKVL       RnmA    wa.    tsSen      K^ 

erected.  BwitxerUnd  was  also  *nvadea^7rt 


them,  the  pope  imprisoned,  and  a  n*- 
erected.  BwitxerUnd  was  also  inradeA  ~-,,>^ 
notwithstanding  the  gallant  efforts  o^  T^*^ 

RwlM  mtrinta.  th«  mnntrv  wm>  nZ  .r*^  .the 


Swiss  patriota,  the  country  waa  nnit^rt   .* 
France  under  the  title  9!  the  HelTetiui  *^ 


re- 


^utflnr  J^ftd^  aC  ^nttrxl  ftfiThiri;. 
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yrtblic.  llM  terriCoffT  of  Genevm  wis  alto 
teeorpocated  viUi  Frmace.  nicM  nnjastl- 
teMr  InraakHia  skoved  w  pUlnly  th«  ■«- 
grmdlatBtf  potley  pnnoed  by  the  French 
dtrKt4]f7,  that  the  ewpeiof  of  RttsetftUMl 
ABrtrte.  the  kiii«  of  Naplcsw  aixl  the  Porte 
natted  vfth  Kastaad  to  check  their  un> 


in  8lfcQ7. 


I7t»  fvesented  a  eontfnncd 

of  aettve  waxtere.    Tbe  NcapoUtanc. 

who  haA  taraded  the  Bonan  tcrrltoiy.  were 

Boi  oBlF  drlWB  back,  but  the  whole  k1ii«^ 

don  of  Vaptee  eatmltted  to  the  French, 

the  kln«waa  eonpelled  to  aeek  refnge 

r.     The  French  annlee  aleo  took 

of  Taaean  J  and  Piedment :  bat 

the  avRVtioaa  (rf  the  alllea  were  conducted 

with  Tl«oiir  and  racceaii    The  archduke 

routed  the  French  under  Jourdaln 

la  the  hard-fousht  battlae  of  Oatrach  and 

:  and  the  Anatro-Busaiaa  army 

a  decisSTe  rietory  at  Oaaaaao.  and 

any  to  Milan  and  Genoik    The 

«t  the  rapablie  were  eqnally  unfor- 

ia  other  iiarte.    Turin.  Aieaaandrla, 

were  taken ;  and  the  French, 

Joahert  and  Moreao,  were  totally 

at  JioTl.     Swltaertaod  afterwards 

Che  prtadpal  acme  of  action ;  and 

amy  of  Sawarrof  was  sno- 

anoCher  Rnaafan  array,  com- 

hy  KoeaakoC  was  attacked  and 

hf  Maaaena*  and  Zurich  taken  by 

la  Italy,  howrrer.  suecesa  still  at- 

aUica.    Tbe  French  were  ex- 

Vaplca  and   Rome,  and  the 

waa  aooB  after  occopted  by 

ftaaTIL 

Important  mtlftary  opera- 

oerapyiny  the  armies  in  Europe, 

had  redac«tl  R«ypt.  and  f orroeii 

the  reaetttop  of  tnTadln#  Syria.    Et-Arish, 

Jarib  had  surrendered ;  and,  with 

of  certain  sncceea.  Acre  waa 

lxiT«0aed ;  bat  there,  as  in  daya  of  old.  a 

warrior    was    its   defender.    Tbe 

and  actincT  of  Sir  Bidney  Smith 

the  repeated  aasaulta  of  tbe  French 

a  alefe  of   sixty-nine  days;  and 

thoosh  at  the  head  of  12/100 

completely  foiled  In  all  bis 

and  waa  obliged  to  retreat  into 

Be  waa  afterwards  succeaafnl  in 

••coaaters  with  the  Turks,  particu- 

^  Abouklr;  but  foreeoeing  that  the 

cxfiedMoa  would  ultimately  prove  disaa- 

he  eoBflded  tJie  command  to  general 

d  seeretty  returned  to  France. 

Inraafonof  Egypt  was  consi- 

ttory  to  an  attempt  on  In- 

as  the  very  time,  the  ftltiah 

crowned  with  great  success  — 

baring  been  taken,  and  our 

enemy,  Tlppoo    Sahib,  being 

fomad  among  the  alaln. 

Discord  and  anarchy  reigned  through- 
out France,  nnier  tbe  weak,  yet  arbitrary, 
admlalstratfon  of  the  directory ;  and  the 
mildfa  ^ipcaranee  of  BnomMMrte  waa  tbe 
stgaal  tor  a  sew  rerolotlon  In  the  goTem- 
aeal  At  the  bnd  od  tbo  conoplraey  waa 
bis  IwoCher  Loclen,  prcaldcut  of  the  coun- 
ra  at  Ire  hundred,  who  "^^  •»PPort«*  ^7 
Talleyraod.    Bieyes,   Foucbe, 


Ac.  The  directory  waa  speedily  orertnmed, 
a  senate  and  three  consuls  were  appointed, 
and  Buonaparte  waa  chosen  first  consul. 

One  of  bis  first  acts  was  that  of  making 
pacific  overtures  to  England,  which  were 
rejected.  He  then  put  himself  at  tbe  head 
of  the  army,  croased  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
and  marched  from  victory  to  victory,  tlU  tbe 
memorable  battle  of  Marengo  decided  the 
fate  of  Italy.  Tbe  successes  of  the  French 
in  Germany  were  of  a  leas  dccisire  nature ; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  aliies  at  Hohenlinden 
Indnced  Francis  It  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
LnnerlUe,  by  which  he  ceded  some  of  his 
possessions  in  Oermany,  and  tranaferred 
Tuscany  to  the  duke  of  nrma. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  1801  England  was 
without  an  ally,  and  had  to  contend  with 
another  lormidable  opponent  In  Paul  I.  of 
Rnssia,  who  had  Induced  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark to  unite  with  him  in  forming  an 
armed  neutrality.  To  crush  this  northern 
confederacy  in  the  bud,  a  large  fleet  waa 
sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  tbe  command  of 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lord  Nelson ;  Copen- 
hagen was  attacked,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Danish  ships  ware  either  taken  or  destroyed. 
This  victory  gare  a  fktal  blow  to  the  north- 
em  confederacy,  which  vraa  erentuaUy  anni- 
hilated by  the  death  of  Paul,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Alexander,  who  imme- 
diately released  the  British  reaaela  detained 
In  bis  ports,  and  otherwise  showed  his  in- 
clination to  be  on  amicable  terma  with 
England. 

In  Egypt  general  Kleber  had  been  assas- 
sinated, and  the  command  of  the  Frcnrh 
troops  derolved  on  Menon.  An  EngliHh 
army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromble,  had 
now  arrived ;  and  a  dedslTe  rictory  was 
gained  by  them  at  Alexandria:  but  they 
had  to  lament  tbe  loaa  of  their  gal- 
lant commander,  who  fell  in  the  action. 
Cairo,  Rosetta,  and  Alexandria  soon  after 
surrendered,  and  the  French  agreed  to 
evacaate  tbe  country.  The  other  erents  of 
the  year  1801  were  of  minor  importance ; 
and  In  the  spring  of  tbe  following  year 
peace  waa  signed  at  Amiens.  England  con- 
sented to  surrender  all  Ita  conquests,  with 
the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  to  form  a  republic :  and 
Malta  waa  to  be  restored  to  its  original 
posseasora. 

A  new  constitution  was  gfren  to  France 
In  1802,  by  which  Buonaparte  waa  declared 
chief  consul  for  life ;  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority,  and  even  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  two  colleagues  being  vested  in 
him.  New  constitutions  were  also  given 
to  SwitserUnd  and  the  Italian  republics. 
About  this  period  Buonaparte  sent  a  con- 
ulUerable  force  to  reduce  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  where  Touiasant  L'Ouverture,  a 
negro,  had  erected  a  republic.  After  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest,  tbe  re- 
belliouB  negroes  submitted,  and  Touisaant 
was  treacherously  seised  sad  sent  to  France ; 
but  the  French  were  unable  fully  to  recover 
the  island. 
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Outline  ^iietc^  at  ^enmtl  mMorj^. 


CHAPTEBXXT. 

From  tU  BeeommeneemaiU  «f  HtMtOUiea, 
to  the  Tr§atif  0/ TilfU. 

Th«  treaty  of  Amiens  wm  Mttle  better 
th»n  a  hoUow  truce ;  and  many  disputes 
arising  respecting  Its  fulfllment,  the  war 
was  resumed.  In  open  rlolation  of  the  lav 
of  nations.  Buonaparte  Immediately  00m- 
manded  the  arrest  of  all  the  English  whom 
business  or  pleasure  had  drawn  into  France. 
Hanover  was  invaded  and  plundered ;  and 
an  Immense  force  was  collected  on  the 
French  coast,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  British  power :  but  this, 
as  before,  proved  an  empty  boast.  Holland, 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  France, 
was  dragged  into  the  wu-,  and  soon  lost 
her  colonlea.  St.  Domingo  threw  off  iu 
forced  allegiance  to  France,  and  Dessallnes. 
the  successor  of  Toulssant,  was  made 
president  of  the  republic  of  Haytl.  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  isUnd.  The  Bnglish  at 
this  time  were  very  successful  in  India, 
under  the  government  of  the  manjuis  of 

Wellesley.  _ 

The  personal  ambition  of  Buonaparte 
was  every  day  more  evident,  and  he  at 
length  resolved  to  annihilate  the  republic 
and  crown  himself  with  an  Imperial  diadem. 
Having  procured  the  assassination  of  tHb 
duke  d'Bnghlen,  and  by  the  basest  arts  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  people  an  Idea 
that  treasonable  practices  were  carrying  on 
against  him.  the  servile  senate,  desirous. 
as  they  said,  of  Investing  him  with  the 
highest  title  of  sovereignty.  In  order  the 
more  effectually  to  establish  his  authority, 
proclaimed  him  emperor  of  the  French.— 
a  title  which  was  acknowledged  Imme- 
diately by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Bnrope. 
CJreat  Britain  and  Sweden  alone  excepted : 

AJ}.  1804. 

During  the  following  year  Buonaparte 
assumed  the  Iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  under 
the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  which  aroused  the 
Indignation  of  Francis  11^  who  united  with 
England  and  Russia.  But  an  event  which 
of  all  others  was  most  calcnUted  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  the  allies,  was  the  unexampled 
victory  gained  by  Nelson  off  Trafalgar  (Oct. 
21)  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain. 

In  Oermany  the  AnstrlMi  army  was 
doomed  to  suffer  great  loss.  At  the  bead 
of  140,000  soldiers.  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Rhine ;  and  at  Ulm,  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral BCaok  surrendered  his  whole  force,  con- 
sisting of  140.000  men.  Vienna  was  soon 
after  entered  by  Napoleon,  and  at  length 
the  Austrlans  were  completely  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Austerlltx.  This  Induced 
Francis  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Presburg.  by  which  he  ceded 
to  France  the  states  of  Venice,  and  resigned 
the  Tyrol,  ftc,  to  the  newly  created  king  of 
Wirtemburg. 

Barly  In  ISOe  the  English  retook  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch.  About 
the  same  time  Naples  was  Invaded  by  the 
French,  and  Napoleon  gave  his  brother. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom, its  legitimate  sovereign  having  pre- 
vlnnsly  retired  to  Sicily.    Holland  was  also 


erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  bia 
brother  Louis.  Amidst  theae  and  ott^ 
Important  changes  for  the  aggrandiaement 
of  his  family,  Buonaparte  formed  the  *  ooo- 
federatlon  of  the  Rhine.'  the  name  sf  v^Q 
to  those  states  whose  rulers  renonneed  Um 
ancient  laws  of  the  empire.  The  eonUmaod 
encroachments  of  France  now  rtmaed  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  rushed  prectpltetcly 
into  a  war,  and  Imprudently  staked  his  ftor- 
tnne  an  the  cbaaoe  of  one  battle.  Thla 
was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Joia,  wbere 
lio/no  Prussians  and  Saxona  contended 
with  IfO,OCN>  of  the  French,  and  were  de- 
feated and  cloaely  pursued.  Berlin  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  Pruatfan 
general  Blucher.  after  a  brave  resiBtenoe. 
was  forced  to  capitulate.  Prtnca  Hohcnkrtie 
and  his  army  surrendered  at  Prentxleo. 
Silesia  was  overrun  by  the  Prenctk,  wbo 
penetrated  into  Piriand.  and  excited  Um 
Poles  to  assert  their  Independoioe.  Tbe 
Rassians,  who  were  now  advanctn^.  met 
and  defeated-  the  Fnmch  at  Poltoak ;  end, 
notwithstanding  the  combined  efforte  of 
Mnrat,  Lasnes,  and  Ney,  they  were  wimo 
iuocessful  at  Oolomyn.  In  the  Ineolenee 
of  power.  Napoleon,  at  Berlin,  laeoed  bU 
famous  decree,  prohibiting  all  oomntiercia] 
Intercourse  with  Uie  British  Isles,  mad  00m* 
mandlng  the  conflscatlon  of  erenr  ertlde 
of  British  manufacture ;  which  sctaeme  of 
exclusion  he  dignified  with  tbe  name  of 
the '  continental  system.' 

Tbe  grand  Russian  army  nnder  Bennliig>- 
sen.  encountered  a  superior  Fren<fli  toroe 
neu-  Bylan.  wliere  a  aangulnary  but  tn- 
decisive  conflict  ensued.    Dantxtc 


The  Russians  and  Prussians  aubmltted  to 
all  the  Imperious  demands  of  Napoleon ; 
but  Oustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  alm&e  re- 
fused to  treat  with  him,  or  to  reeognlae  bis 
Imperial  dignity. 

The  Danes  having  yielded  to  tiie  tnflnence 
of  France,  an  expedition  waa  sent  tbltber 
by  BngUuid  for  ^e  purpose  ot  mvrentfns 
the  Danish  fleet  m>m  falling  into  tbo 
hands  of  the  French.  Oopenbi  _ 
rendered  after  a  few  days*  sieve, 
the  ships  and  naval  stores  were  delii 
to  the  Bnglish.  This  act  ot 
was  resented  by  the  emperor 
who  dedlared  war  against  ^igland. 
other  remarkable  events  of   tbia 

were  the  deimrtnre  ol  the  prlnoe         

of  Portugal  and  his  court  to  the  Brmbla; 
the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  the  Frendk 
and  Uie  erection  of  Saxony  Into  a 
dom. 

CHAPTER  XXVX 

7%e  French  Invation  of  9pai%^  and 
qvumHrPeninsviJLor  war. 

What  open  force  could  not  effect.  ' 
carried  by  Intrigue  and  treachery,  ifapo- 
Icon  having  invited  Charles  rv..  kln^  of 
Spain,  to  a  conference  at  Bayonne,  selaod 
his  person,  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  sutd 
transferred  the  crown  to  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, whose  place  at  Naples  was  aoon 


^tttUtie  gktt^  Bt  €tntruJ  ftitftorff. 
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iptod  b7  Mamt,  Kapoloon'0  lyrotber- 
Spain  WM  filled  -vfUi  French 
utd  no  opposition  wa«  dreaded: 
tat  M  Mon  as  the  Spaniards  recorered 
tram  tlictr  ooo«teniaUon.  tlie  people  rose 
ta  aD  pane,  and  proclaimed  Ferdinand 
TIL  The  patrtota  began  the  war  with 
ireaa  ^Irlt :  tke  Bsnrper  fled  from  Madrid ; 
wbilrt  Palafox  and  the  tuave  Inhabitanta 
of  Saiacoaaa  gained  immortal  honour  by 
tke  in^tttcitkle  covrage  they  displayed  in 
their  town  againat  the  furlooa 
the  Fneneh,  who  wcreerentoally 
oompdled  to  retreat. 

The  Ttartagwme  followed  the  example  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  a  Brittah  ansT.  eom- 
■anded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  landed 
aad  dc<aated  the  French  general  Jnnot  at 
Ttadera.  Bat  Sir  Hugh  Oalzymple  ar> 
rlTlBs^  to  asaame  the  command,  the  con- 
vtntloai  c£  Ontra  waa  entered  Into,  by 
wbic^  the  French  army,  with  all  Its  tag- 
artlBary,  Ac,  were  to  be  eonreyed  to 
a  KngMah  army  of  dOfiOO  mtn. 
Sir  J«kn  Moore,  landed  In  Bpnin, 
and  wSraneed  u  far  aa  Salamanca ;  but  the 
Frcsch  foree  la  t2iat  country  amounted  to 
Madrid  was  taken  ;  and  the  £ng^ 
being  well  supported  by  Uie 
wov  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
•erere  battle  was  fought,  and 
Sir  Jobn  Moore  waa  mortally  wounded. 

harin^    declared   war   Malnst 

HatPOieoa  entered  the  fleld ;  re- 

the   Anstrians  at    Ecfemnhl.  and 

of  Tlenn^    The  archduke 

him  battle    near  Bssling. 

dceperately  oontea ted.  and  ter- 

tn  fifiToarof  die  Austrlaas;  but 

gram,  the  French  gained 

aa  tmpmtaat  rldory.    The  brare  Tyroleae 
ia  this  campaign  made  Uie  most  heroic  ef- 
tbe  Frendi ;  but  the  patriot 
taken  and  shot. 
A  aaiHt  nnaoceeaidtal  expedition  waa  oa- 
dartaken  by  the  Knglish  against  Antwerp. 
It  was  ooBspoeed  of  nearly  40,000  men; 
graiA  nnmb0S  of  whom  were  swept  off  by  a 
lirsfflfiiriaf  terer  while  in  poaseseion  of  the 
of  ^iTalcheren :  aad  the  remainder 
without  cflecting'  any  useful  ob- 
In  oclMT  parte  the  Bngliah  wwe 
meoasaful.  hartng  taken  Cayenne, 
>,aBd  three  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
tn  Ta^ey  the  mltan  SeUm  had  been  as- 
aasilmf  I  il ;  Mafunoad  was  seated  on  tlie 
thnaie ;  and  peace  was  ooadnded  between 
fbm  P<orte  aad  Great  Britain.    After  a  pro- 
negotiation   with   ir^wleoo,  the 
of  AiMtrte  signed  the  trtaty  of 
by  whidi  be  was  obliged  to  snr- 
to  Fiancet,  Bararia,  and  Russia  a 
portion  of  his  dominions. 
Sir  Arthur  WeUealey  had  now  the  chief 
In  the  PenlnsaU.    He  forced  ttie 
of  the  Doaro,  recorered  Oporto, 
drore  Sonlt  out  of  PortngaL    He  then 
the  French,  with  great  alangbter. 
Triairera;  but  the  enemy  being  reln- 
~    be  was  obliged  to  retreat     Hta 
great  semees  were,  nowerer,  dn^appre- 
dsMd,  aad  be  waa  created  baron  welimg^ 
ten.   At  the  flloaeo<  ISO*  the  SHaniah  pa- 
uiecs  fni^atnnl  sonie  •erciv  detcats»  and 


Gerona  was  taken  by  them.  Marshals 
Jnnot  and  Key  commenced  the  ensuing 
nunpaign  with  the  capture  of  Astora  and 
Cnldad  Bodrlgo;  whUe  Msssena  entered 
Portugal,  and  took  Almeida.  At  Bosaeo 
lord  Wellington  defeated  him  ;  sadLreach- 
Ing  the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Yedras, 
he  took  up  a  strong  position,  from  whidi 
the  French  coold  not  dislodge  him  ;  and 
Massena  soon  afterwards  commenced  a  die- 
sstrous  retreat. 

The  campaign  of  1811  waa  distinguished 
by  s  series  of  battles.  In  which  the  con- 
tending armlm  dlaplwed  great  brsTery, 
but  wlUiottt  any  deckled  adrantage  to  either 
in  the  end.  Among  those  in  which  the 
allies  were  most  successful,  were  Badsjoa, 
Albaera,  and  Barrosa.  The  year  IBll  was 
also  memorable  as  the  period  when  ttie 
Spanish  American  coloiuea  begsn  to  re> 
nounoe  their  aUegtsnoe  to  Spain,  and  8tmg> 
gle  tor  independence. 

In  181S  the  events  of  the  war  assumed 
a  new  complexion.  A  chsnge  had  taken 
place  in  the  gOTcmment  of  Bpaia,  and 
more  earnestness  and  energy  waa  displsyed 
tn  its  coundis.  Lord  Wellington  oon^ 
menced  with  the  capture  of  Oiidad  Bodrlgo 
and  fiadajos ;  then  adTaadag  Into  Spa^ 
he  gained  a  dedsire  rtctory  OTer  Marmoat 
near  Salamanca;  which  was  followed  by 
his  entrance  into  Madrid,  where  he  was 
reoeired  with  the  most  enthuslaatlo  acda- 
mstionsu  In  the  meantime  the  patriot 
armies  In  the  north  of  Spain  were  eml> 
nently  successful ;  and  in  the  souUi  the 
French  were  compdled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Cadiz,  and  eracuate  Qranada,  CoidoTa, 
SerUl^a 

OHAFTEB  JU.VU. 

JVom  tlhsikMwfoa  <tf  JIttsfto  taf  Os  JVcadl. 
totkaBuloratianqftkeBotatim*. 

Wa  must  now  take  a  rapid  reriew  of 
tboee  extraordinary  scenes  in  the  Vorth 
which  rlreted  the  attention  of  all  Burope. 
and  filled  every  breast  with  snxious  ex- 
pectation. The  emperor  Alexander  fen 
himself  humiliated,  and  his  ooontiy  in* 
jured,  by  that  rigid  obserrsnoe  «C  tha 
'continental  system*  which  Hapoleon  had 
insisted  on;  sad  the  boandisss  amb^ 
tbm  of  the  latter,  added  to  his  hatred  ot 
aU  that  was  Knglish,  led  him  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  the  Rasslaa  empire. 
He  conduded  aa  offteshre  aad  defensire 
aUlance  -with  Aastris,  Prussia,  and  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  whoae  forces 
were  destined  lo  swell  his  ranks.  The  ins* 
mense  army,  amounting  to  abore  476^000 
men.  now  mardtied  towards  the  Russian 
frontiers  :  and  the  Ruaalans  gradusUy  ra* 
tired  at  the  approach  ot  the  enemy,  who, 
though  diecked  and  hamsaQd  in  erery  way 
possible,  pressed  onward  with  amssing 
rapidity.  At  length  a  tremendous  battbs 
waa  foaght  under  the  walls  of  Smolensko, 
and  the  dty  was  quidOy  sfter  evacuated, 
the  Rossiana  retreating  on  Moscow.  Hair- 
ing reoeired  daily  aocesalona  o< _Jfoopsw 
among  whom  were  numerous  bodies  of 
Oosssoks,  KutusofC,  the  Busslsn  oom- 
mander,  determined  on  basardlng  a  grand 
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batfeto:  when  a  most  Muagnlnanr  oontent 
fnfy<*^,  In  which  the  French  lost  about 
40,000  and  th«  RoMlaas  80,000  jma-  But 
Napoleon  belns  reinforced,  he  was  enabled 
to  take  poMeukm  of  Hoeoow:  he  had 
■oarcely,  however,  taken  up  nla  head- 
quarter* m  Uie  Kremlin,  before  he  die- 
ooT«ved  that  the  dtr  was  set  on  flre  In 
■ereral  place*,  by  order  of  Rottopchin,  Its 
patriotic  governor,  and  the  (greater  part  of 
It  was  soon  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Thus  being  In  a  moment,  as  It  were,  de- 
prived of  shelter,  snd  feeUng  the  severity 
of  a  Russian  winter  fast  approaching.  Na- 
poleon endeavoured  to  negotiate :  but  Alex- 
nndcr,  who.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Invasion,  had  declared  that  'now 
the  sword  was  drawn  he  would  not  again 
sheath  It  as  long  as  an  enemy  remained  In 
his  dominions,'  Indignantly  rejected  every 
proposition.  Cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and 
exposed  to  the  Incessant  attacks  of  the  ex- 
asperated Russians,  among  whom  were 
hordes  of  Ooaaacks,  the  wretched  troops 
commenced  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
retreats  every  recorded  In  history.  Again 
and  again  had  they  to  sustain  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  their  pursuers,  till  the  whole  route 
was  strewn  with  bairgage,  artUlery,  and 
ammunition,  and  with  the  mangled  and 
frosen  bodies  of  men  and  horses.  Of  the 
mighty  foroo  that  Invaded  Russia,  only 
80,000  returned  to  France ;  400,000  perished 
or  were  made  prisoners :  while  the  author 
of  all  their  nnparalleled  sufferings  basely 
deserted  his  army,  travelled  through  Po- 
huid  and  Germany  in  disguise,  and  reached 
his  capital  In  safetv. 

The  unexampled  reverses  of  Ni^toleon 
were  balled  by  the  nations  on  the  continent 
as  the  signal  for  their  deliverance  from 
his  Iron  grasp.  Alexander  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  Prussia,  and 
they  prepared  for  hostilities.  Borne  san- 
guinary but  indecisive  battles  were  fought, 
and  a  short  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
during  which  time  Austria  Joined  the 
league,  and  all  parties  prepared  for  the 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  increased  vi- 
gour. The  greatest  unanimity  prevailed  in 
the  councils  of  the^lledsovemgna  Their 
armlea  made  a  formidable  attack  on  Dres- 
den, though  they  faUed  In  their  object  of 
taking  the  dty  by  a  etmp-dMHoin :  but  the 
veteran  Blncher  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Katsbach,  and  thereby  delivered  Silesia. 
Yandamme  was  beaten  at  Culm,  and  Ney 
at  Juttcrbock.  It  was  now  resolved  that 
the  whole  of  the  allied  armies  should  make 
a  simultaneous  effort  to  crush  the  common 
enemy.  The  forces  of  Napoleon  wore  con- 
oentFsted  at  Leipsic,  and  there  It  was  that 
the  allies  attacked  and  totaUy  defeated 
him.  The  sanguinary  battle  raged  from 
dawn  of  day  till  night :  both  sides  suffered 
Immense  loss,  but  that  of  the  French  was 
by  far  the  greatest.  Consulting  his  own 
personal  safety,  as  In  his  retreat  from  Rus- 
sia, BuoniUMUte  hastily  reached  Parts : 
while  the  French  garrisons  which  occu- 
pied the  Saxon  and  Prussian  fortresses 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  victory 
of  Leipsle  aroused  every  nation  yet  In  alll- 
•nee  with  France  to  throw  off  the  <^j 
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pressor's  yoke.  Among  the  number 
Holland,  whose  Inhabitants  expelled 
Fmich,  and  recalled  the  prinoe  of 

The  Russian  campaign  and  the  war  tktmt 
now  rsged  In  Germany,  had  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  Spanish  cause,  by  wtthdrawlncr 
many  of  Napoleon's  experienced  ffeoermla 
and  veteran  troops.  Lord  WttUlnstoxt 
crossed  the  Douro,  and,  marehtncr  nortb- 
wards,  came  up  with  the  French  mrmy, 
ooromanded  by  marshal  Jonrdaln,  at  ▼!(- 
toria,  where  he  obtained  a  dedalve  rlctory, 
June  tl,  1811.  The  memgrable  ale^e  of  8£. 
Sebastian,  and  the  defeat  of  marshal  Soult, 
to  whose  skill  the  task  of  d«fNidln«  Uie 
frontiers  of  France  was  confided,  wr«T« 
the  other  most  prominent  events  of  tine 
campaign;  and  France  was  soon  after  en- 
tered on  the  sottth-weet  by  the  EnsUah  and 
Spaniards,  and  on  the  north-east  by  u»e 
combined  annlea  of  Bnsaia, 
Austria. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  FreoOh 
obtained  a  levy  of  800^000  men,  to  oppoee 
the  threatened  invasion.  Several  r  iigami 
ments  took  place ;  but  the  allies  asardicd 
steadily  on,  by  d ifferent  routes,  and  at  letigrtli 
approached  the  city  of  Parts,  which  ciu»f  to- 
latcd.  On  the  following  day  (March  u. 
1814),  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  tbe  klnn 
of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  their  yeoerala 
and  staff,  made  their  triumphal  entrr  bato 
Paris,  amidst  the  acdamatioaa  of  toe  In- 
habitants, who,  whether  sincere  or  not, 
made  the  air  resound  with  reiterated  cricw 
of  'Vive  I'B^pereur  Alexandre;*  •  Vlrent 
les  Bourboiu ; '  '  A  bas  le  tyran,*  Ike.  in 
the  meantime  the  marquis  of  WoUtn^ton 
bad  defeated  Soult  near  Toulouse,  and  w^ 
advancing  towards  the  oapitaL  Mapoleon, 
finding  that  the  senate  had  depoaed  blm, 
and  that  the  allied  powers  were  decermteied 
not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  hJUa  aa  ao- 
verHgn  of  France,  abdicated  hia  naor^ed 
crown  at  Fontalnblean ;  and  the  tale  of  KIba, 
with  a  suitable  Income,  was  aesimied  him 
for  his  future  residence.  Louis  XVIU.  ^^ 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  anoeatora ;  the 
other  sovereigns  who  had  been  decirlTed  of 
their  dominions  were  restored ;  and  all  Wo- 
rope  once  more  hailed  a  general  peaces 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  Am^- 
rlcans  having  been  dIssatLsfled  with  the  Bri- 
tish ordov  in  council,  resulting  from  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Mapoleon 
thought  proper,  in  1819,  to  declare  war 
against  Bn^and,  and  forthwith  Invaded 
Canada :  they  were,  however,  qieedllv'  dri- 
ven back ;  but  the  war  was  proseeated -with 
more  of  animosity  than  energy,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  conflicts  on  the 
and  actions  between  trlgatea.  At 
some  of  the  regiments  which 
In  the  peninsular  campaigns 
across  the  Atlantic :  the  dty  of  Waahli 
was  taken ;  and  a  peace  waa  coneli 
the  latter  end  of  1014. 

CHAPTER  XXTllL 

From  (he  Rehtm  of  Buon^arU  from 
to  the  0«nerat  Ptaet. 

IV   March,  1815,   whilst  the  ptenlpoteo- 
Uarlea  and  the  allied  aovarelgiu  were 
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of  TleBBA  In  laTtaff 
of  »  pemancBt  peace,  the 
BCWB  arrlTed  that  Wapoleon  had 
landed  la  Pranoa,  wttb  abont 
MaQ  foUowera.  Sodi  was  the  eneoaracm- 
ba  reeelTvd.  that  when,  on  the 
be  reaped  rontalaUcan,  he  waa  at 
of  UgOOO  Teceraaa.  widi  the  eer- 
vpa  were  adraadn^ 
oafraryitde  tojolnhiaaaandanL  Prepara- 
sioes  were  made  to  arrest  hie  progreas ;  but 
oa  kla  MMTtb  he  waa  powerfnllj  reinforced, 
■id  be  iiaflifrt  Parte  vnmolested.  Loola 
had  prertoaaij  quitted  the  capital,  and  now 
might  an  aeytiun  In  the  Hetherlanda.  The 
dipia  In  the  meantime  laaoed  a 
..In  wl&lcb  It  waa  declared,  that 
Bnonaparte,  by  rlolatlng  the  con- 
TVBtlon  In  Ttrtva  of  which  he  had  been  aet* 
tiad  at  Uhn»  hikd  forfeited  ererj  claim  to 
proc«ctlcai,aadh«waa8olenuilypronoanced 
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In  aajTwer  to  this  manifesto  Hapoleon 
pnbiUhfld  a  declaration,  aaaerttnf  that  he 
to  Uie  throne  by  the  nnanl- 
cd  the  Vtench  people.    Large 
bled  with  all  poaaible  ex- 
pedltiaa  ;  and  Buonaparte,  with  extraordi- 
nary ceieitt/,  opened  the  short  bat  erer- 
pai«n.  by  attacking  the  ad- 
of  the  Pmsalans  on  the  15Ui 
I  «f  JoML     Ob  that  and  the  following  day 
'  flonaMcTBble  snccess  attended  his  arms ; 
bat  OB  the  field  of  Waterloo  (Jane  18)  the 
gralas  of  WeOlngton  and  the  steady  raloar 
at  th«  Brttlab  troopa  gare  a  death-blow  to 
Ua  bopea.  and  once  more  reacaed  Borope 
Cram  Its  desmdlnff  thraldom.    Harln#  wit- 
tbe  Irretrlerable  min  of  hte  army, 
with  the  grcBteat  precipitation  from 
at  btttUe ;  while  the  resUlae  of  bis 
ted  troc^a  were  porsned  by  the 
■Ddcr  Bacher.    The  combined 
mpidlT  adranced  towards  Paris; 
flndtng  that  his  reign  was 
Bed  to  the  aea-ooast.  In  the  hope 
at  ^^^^-^g  hia  eacBpe  to  America.    In  this, 
h^vwwvcr.  he  wna  fiHled  by  the  rUnianoe 
at  the  British  cmlsers ;  and  he  at  length 
to  Oiiptaln  Maltland,  of  the 
,  who,  at  his  request,  brought 
ktan  to  the  BritUh  shores,  though  he  was 
to  land.   After  some  dls>  ■ 


caastoB  tt  waa  reaolred  that  he  diooM  be 
Imprteoned  for  life  In  the  Island  of  St.  He- 
lena, whither,  accompanied  by  a  small  train 
of  attendants,  he  waa  forthwith  sentw 
Loola  XVII L  was  a  second  time  restored  to 
his  throne.  An  act  of  amnesty  was  passed ; 
from  which  a  few  of  Napoleon's  most  stre* 
nous  snpporten  were  exclnded;  whilst 
Ney  and  Labedoydre  were  ahot. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  entered  Into 
between  France  and  the  allied  powers.  It 
was  agreed  that  sixteen  of  the  frontier  for- 
tresses of  France  should  be  garrisoned  br 
the  allies  for  fire  years,  and  that  u,000  al- 
lied troops,  under  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
should  be  maintained  In  that  kingdom  for 
the  same  space  of  Ume,  The  following  ar- 
rangements were  also  concladed  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna;  Prussia  waa  enriched 
by  the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  Saxony, 
and  recovered  Losatla:  Russia  received  a 
large  part  of  Poland ;  tne  Tenettan  terrlto- 
rlea  were  given  to  Austria ;  Genoa  was  as- 
siirned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  the  Papal 
domlnlona  were  restored  ;  while  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Netherlands  were  formed 
Into  a  kingdom  for  the  prince  of  Orange. 
England  restored  to  the  Dutch  some  of  the 
colonies  she  had  taken  from  them,  and 
various  minor  changes  also  took  pUee.  A 
confederation  waa  then  entered  Into  by  the 
sovereign  states  of  Germany  for  mutual 
defence  and  the  prevention  of  Internal  war. 
And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  emperors  of 
Bussla  and  Austria,  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
compact,  called  the  Holy  Alliance;  the 
profeased  oblect  of  which  was  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  Cihrlstlaalty  In  their  respec 
tlve  dominions. 

Havlnff  brought  our  '  Outline  Sketch  of 
General  History*  down  to  a  period  so  mo- 
mentous, we  shall  leave  all  subsequent 
events  for  narration  In  the  Histories  of  se- 
parate countries  which  follow.  In  the  brief 
snd  cursory  Introduction  we  have  given, 
the  reader  haa  had  a  rapid  view  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  emplrea,  the  excesses  of  despotic 
power,  and  some  of  the  countless  evils  at- 
tendut  on  a  state  of  anarchy.  Still  It  must 
be  remembered  that  In  this  slight  sketch 
we  have  only  pioneered  the  way. 


EUROPE. 


CBtirely  in  the  north- 
j  a  small  part  of  It  at 

extrend^  ts  extended  beyond 

dM  arctSe  cfrele,  bat  it  doea  not  approach 
■earer  to  Che  equator  than  a5i  degreea. 
Ob  the  caat  and  Boatb-««it  It  te  bounded 
by  Asia ;  OB  the  weat,  north-west,  and  south- 
west, by  the  Athmttc  Ocean ;  on  the  north, 
by  the  Proaen  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
the  MedtterraaeaD  Sea.  It  la  about  S.400 
Bilei  la  le^th.  f^tjoa  Oape  8tw  Vincent  in 
«^-m^sl.  to  the  UraUan  mountains  In  Rus- 
•te:  sad  SAOO  rnOes  In  breadth,  from  Gape 
Halsiau,  to  (he  Jf orth  Oa^  In  Lapland. 


In  proportion  to  Its  slse,  Bnrope  la  the 
most  populous  of  all  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe :  and,  except  m  Ita  northern 
statea,  it  eniovs  an  agreeable  temperature 
of  climate.  The  aoU,  ttiough  not  equal  In 
luxuriance  to  that  of  the  tropica.  Is  well 
sdapted  to  tillage  and  pasturage ;  so  that  It 
affords  a  copious  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  whilst  Its  mines  produce  the  most 
useful  metala,  and  Ita  seaa  teem  with  fish. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  mannfarturea 
carried  to  such  perfection  aa  in  several  of 
the  European  countries,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  that 
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eommerdal  Interooorse  which  of  htt«  Tears 
hM  BO  rery  greatly  Increased,  Is  gradually 
obUteraUng  national  prejudioea,  exciting 
emulation,  rewarding  indnstry.  cnltlratlng 
feelings  or  mntoal  esteem,  and  Increasing 
the  oomforta,  conrenieDcea,  and  Ivxorles  of 
aU.  To  the  eommeree  of  icorope.  In  fact, 
there  appears  to  be  no  limits ;  Its  traders 
are  to  be  seen  In  erery  country,  and  every 
U  filled  with  Us  shlpa.    Moreover,  aa 


the  seat  of  art  and  sdmee;  aa  the  regtcm 
where  dyllisatlon  Is  ever  in  active  progress, 
and  where  Ohrlstlanltj  Is  extending  its  be- 
nign Influence  far  and  wide,  Europe  Indeed 
malntalnsa  proud  preeminence;  and,  judg- 
ing from  presrat  appearances.  Ita  inhabi- 
tants bid  nlr.  at  no  distant  day,  to  extend 
their  dominions,  already  vast,  by  colonising 
and  giving  laws  to  nations  now  Bostfrely 
emerging  ntnn  barbarism. 


ASIA. 


TBI  genera)  history  of  this  division  of 
the  world  carries  us  back  to  the  creation. 
The  cradle  of  our  flrst  parents,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  earth  where  the  most  stupen- 
dous acts  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  have 
been  displsjred,  Asia  prments  a  most  Inte- 
resting subject  for  the  contemplative  mind. 
It  was  here  that  the  world  before  the  flood, 
aa  far  as  we  know,  was  concentered.  It 
was  here  Uiat  the  antediluvian  patriarchs 
settled,  and  vread  abroad  the  families  of 
the  earth.  After  the  flood,  Asia  was  Uie 
heart  of  Ufe,  the  wuroe  of  all  that  popo- 


lation  whldi  has  since  covered  ihe  globe 
with  Its  myriads  of  inhabitants.  Tbe  pre- 
sent race  of  Asiatics  is  deduced  from  tbe 
Hebrews,  the  Indians,  and  the  Tartars.  It 
Is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  follow  tbe 
series  of  the  various  tribes  of  popolatton, 
which,  from  the  great  fountain,  oreraqpread 
the  earth,  and  especially  Bnrope.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  Burope,  however  derated  to 
the  scale  of  reason  and  InteUlgence  above 
their  primitive  sources,  derived  Ita  people 
and  language  from  Asia;  whilst  from  Asia 
Minor  have  flowed  arms,  arts,  and  teaming. 


AFRICA. 


AntxoA  Is  sUnated  to  the  sonCh  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  the  west  and  sonth-west  of 
Asia.  It  is  separated  from  tiie  former  by 
the  Mediterranean  8ea  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar ;  and  from  Asia  by  the  Bed  Sea, 
at  the  most  northerly  extremity  of  which 
it  is  united  to  Asia  by  the  isthmus  of 
Soes. 

The  history  of  this  immense  peninsula, 
like  several  of  tbe  kingdoms  of  which  It  is 
oomposed.  Is  Involved  in  much  obscurity. 
Interesting  as  are  the  monuments  of  for- 
mer greatness  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  eqiadally  in  Egypt,  there  are 


no  memorials  on  which  the  eye  ot  adeDce 
rests  with  more  Intensity  of  attention  than 
upon  tiiose  tablets  which  hare  enahrined 
the  names  of  her  sereral  martyrs,  from  tbe 
time  of  Pharaoh  ISodbo,  to  tbe  ifiiiq»n*^ 
murders  of  many  an  enterprising  Euro- 
pean traveller.  The  sun  of  clTiliaatlon. 
which  once  illumined  with  all  Its  aplendonr 
one  portion  of  this  division  of  tbe  world, 
has  been  greatly  obscured;  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  It  we  may  ny. 


It.' 


*  Shadows,  <dottda,  and  darkness  rest  upon 


AHEBICA. 


THIS  vast  continent,  or,  New  World  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  lies  between  the 
Atlsntio  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  former  se- 
parating it  from  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
the  latter  from  Africa  and  Australia.  Its 
Immense  rivers  and  prodigious  mountain 
chains  are  quite  unequalled  in  the  world ; 
and  the  bays,  lakes,  cataracts,  and  forests 
are  also  of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur. 
It  Is  divided  Into  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  is  Id  length  above  O.ooo  miles ; 
possessing,  of  course,  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, from  the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid 
Bone,  to  the  Intense  cold  of  the  arctic  drde. 


Since  Its  dtscorery  by  Oolnmbna,  rast 
nnml>erB  of  Europeans  haTe  made  this  eon- 
tlnent  their  home,  the  generality  being  at- 
tracted hither  by  the  caiMbillties  It  seemed 
to  afford  them  of  enriching  themselrea; 
America  has  also  been  an  asylum  for  the 
victims  of  political  and  rellgloua  persecu- 
tion. But,  though  sboundlng  with  erery 
production  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man,  the  avarice  of  Ita  Eu- 
ropean settlers  has  not  only  driven  Ita  ori- 
ginal Inhabitants  from  tbelr  natlre  homes, 
but  stamped  the  land  with  the  corse  ^ 
African  slavery. 
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A  SERIES  OF  SEPARATE  HISTOBIES. 


THE  ANCIENT  HISTORT  OF  EGYPT. 


-•o«- 


trvavUb*  m  Idle  taak  to  drmwiip  kdj  con- 
tl»«ans  Bamctre  of  Kgyptlan  history  be- 
tax  th€  time  when  the  ooimtrjr  wm«  thrown 
c^ca  to  Greek'  commerce.  In  the  »«Yenth 
eentmrj  ae  Berodota*  himself  *dnw» 
a  marked  diattnctlon  between  the  history 
•f  BRTpc  tiefore  PeammetJchns  and  the 
tuOamtug  period.  Tbe  fmmer  he  gives  as 
the  narratlTeof  tbe  priests,  without  pro- 
fifiiiliig  to  goanuitee  It ;  the  latter  he  erl- 
dntly  betteves  to  be  well  ascotalned. 
▲ad  we  ftod  chat  from  Psammetichus  down- 
wards, Herodotvs  and  Xanetho  arc  In  toler- 
able hanaony,  whereas  even  ft>r  the  sore- 
ralgBs  ooeapfin^  the  last  fifty  years  before 


loa,  there  are  many  and  Irrecon- 
dillerenees  between  them.'*  For 
stm  earlier,  these  contradictions 
bopetcMly  bswUderlng.  It  Is  tme 
broD  Bmiscn,  tn  his  great  work 
Egypt's  P^cc  In  UnJrersal  History, 
to  bare  reconstructed  the  history 
ot  Uksx  eonntrr  for  nearly  ten  thousand 
years  brfcre  tbe  Cfarlstlan  era:  but  this 
reaaB  baa  been  ctmfeisedly  attained  wlth- 
eat  tlttt  ooatemporary  erideuce  which  Is 
held  to  be  tndlqwnsable  in  Tertfylng  the 
eroBtsof  BKidem  history.  Baron  Bnnsen 
fMaka  chat  be  has  succeeded  In  his  ef- 
forts partly  fmn  tbe  erldence  of  language. 
Cron  that  of  architecture,  taken 
vUfa  tbe  datras  of  tbe  Egyptians 
and  the  further  proofs  fur- 
by  hJeroglyi^ral  Inscrlptionsw  On 
poCnts  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has 
»e  with  Baron  Bunseo  ;  but  for 
controrersy  we  can  only  refer 
to  Sr  a  LewlsTs  Astronomy  of 

(chj^fter    vt).     His   main 

ita  Ue  tn  tbe  fact  that  the  notices 
by  foreign  writers  of  the  earlier 
_. .  ID  history,  all  profess  to  be  derlred 
trrtm  tbe  same  source,  and  are  all  ntterlr 
«QOUadtctory ;  that  tbe  description  which 
tbey  gire  oi  tbe  sacred  writings  of  the 
K^yptians  cannot  be  reconciled  with  tbe 
Modem  aeoDunt  ot  the  bieroglyphlcal  in- 
KnpcUms ;  that  owing  to  a  iosig  interrupted 
tndtxioo  tbe  modem  Coptic  can  furnish 
▼ery  llnle,  tf  any,  aid  In  the  Interpretation 


aa 
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of  them ;  and  that,  unless  a  buOdlng  can 
assert  Its  own  date,  an  inscription  found 
on  a  building  is  worth  nothing  more  than 
a  manuscript.  If  these  inscriptions  hare 
been  rightly  deciphered,  they  would  seem 
only  to  add  one  more  to  many  contradictory 
Terslons  already  in  existence.  We  may 
take  the  great  name  of  Egyptian  antiquity. 
Sesostris,  who  is  said  to  hare  extended 
his  conquests  Into  Thrace  and  beyond  the 
Ganges.  How  In  Herodotus,  Besostrls 
comes  next  after  Mcerls,  10«6  bxl  In 
Manetho.hels  the  Uilrd  king  of  tbe  twelfth 
dynasty,  MM  B.O.  In  Dlodorus,  he  is  sepa- 
rated from  Moerls  by  seven  generations,  and 
appears  under  the  name  of  Sesoosla 
Baron  Bunsen  settles  tbe  dlfflculty  by 
cutting  him  m  into  three  kings  belong* 
ing  to  three  different  dynasties ;  to  do  this, 
he  claims,  like  Hiebuhr,  a  certain  faculty 
of  historical  dlTinatlon  ;  but  to  the  reader 
such  a  claim  resolves  itself  into  a  de- 
mand of  implicit  submission  to  tbe  ver- 
dict of  an  arbltrmryanthority.  With  regard 
to  the  Egyptian  bulIdlngB,  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  suflll- 
clent  historical  ground  for  placing  any  of 
them  at  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  1019  B.a 
WhatevCT  may  be  the  value  of  this  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptian 
claim  to  be  the  source  whence  the  Greeks 
derived  their  sdentiflo  knowledge  Is  ut- 
terlv  unfounded.  If  tradition  says  that 
Thslea  got  his  science  from  E^ypt,  another 
states  ttiat  he  taught  the  Egyptians  bow 
to  measure  tbe  Pyramids.  The  sojourn 
of  Anaxagoms  In  Egypt  is  a  mere  fiction, 
and  Pemocrlttts  of  Abdera  affirms  bis  own 
superiority,  whether  to  Egyptians  or  others, 
in  geometrical  demotutratlons.  Plato,  who 
spMks  ot  some  of  the  planets  as  being  first 
named  by  Egyptians,  yet  calls  them  by  names 
which  are  distinctively  Greek.  Aristotle 
makes  no  mention  of  Bgyptlsn  astronnmi* 
eal  treatises,  or  Indeed  od  anything  received 
from  them  in  writing.  Onsar,  It  is  said, 
received  instruction  In  Egypt;  but  be  re- 
ceived it  not  at  the  band  of  Egyptian 
priests,  but  in  the  Greek  school  odC  Alexan- 

If  there  la  little  or  no  evidence  that 
Egypt  exerdaed  an  Influence  on  the  art 
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€it  ZxtaMurm  af  Kdtots,  art. 


and  tdanM  of  the  Greeks,  the  fkct  of 
KgTptlMi  oolonJtttlon  in  Greece  is  at  onoe 
set  aside.  The  legends  of  Cecrops  and  bis 
oolony  from  Sals  were  Inrented  to  account 
for  this  Influence ;  but,  as  Grote  has  urged,* 
'  if  we  examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of 
the  Greeks  as  compared  either  with  Egyp- 
tians or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that  there 
is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  an  obrlous  and 
fundamental  contrast;  the  Greek  may 
occasionally  be  found  a  borrower  from 
these  ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  he 
cannot  be  looked  upon  aa  their  ofEspring 
or  derivative.' 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are  unable 
to  determine  from  whence  or  how  Egyptian 
institutions  flrst  took  their  rise ;  but  we  can 
accept  at  once,  on  the  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus, thedescrlptlon  which  he  gives  of  Egyp- 
tian society  in  his  tlmeas  being  substantially 
true.  The  population  was  classified  Into 
certain  castes  or  hereditary  professions,  of 
which  the  lower  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
abject  submission  to  those  of  the  priests 
and  warrlors,f  and  were  employed  in  exe- 
cuting those  enormous  woncs  which  still 
remain  as  the  special  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian power.  From  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  flrst  knew  anything  about  the 
country.  Memphis  was  the  flrst  dtj  in 
Egypt  In  earlier  times,  as  the  architec- 
tunl  evidence  would  go  fsr  to  prove, 
Thebea  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  Bgyi>- 
tlan  power,  and  Upper  (or  Southern)  Egypt 
the  place  *  to  which  the  land  tax  from  the 
productive  Delta  was  paid,  and  where  the 
kings  and  priests  who  employed  it  resided.* 

Long  before  the  establishment  ot  the 
Greeks  at  Naucratis.  Egypt  had  had  a  cara- 
van trade  with  Phoenicia,  Palestine.  Arabia, 
and  Assyria.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  eighth 
century  lux.  the  aggressions  of  Salmaneser 
and  Sennaeherlb,  kings  of  Assyria,  changed 
the  relations  which  previously  subsisted 
between  these  countries.  Sennacherib  is 
related  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  mtracn- 
louslv  repulsed  in  Egypt  About  the  middle 
of  the  7tb  century  mja,  Psammettcfaus 
became  king  of  Egypt,  (on  the  overthrow, 
it  Is  said,  of  the  dodecarchy  or  confederacy 
of  twelve  chiefs,  who  shared  the  supreme 
power  after  the  death  of  king  Sethos.)  and 
proceeded  to  open  the  country  to  Greek 
trade  and  enterprise).  The  discontent  thus 
caused,  we  are  told,  drove  uo.ooo  of  the 
oaste  of  warriors  to  migrate  Into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  their  wives  and  diildren  behind 
them ;  but  these  nnmbOTS  are  in  no  way 
to  be  railed  on4  Psammetlohus  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  his  son  (I%araoh)  Hecho,  who  in- 
vaded Jndasa  In  his  quarrel  with  Nebnchad- 
',  king  of  Babylon.   The  issue  of  this 


•  mtUtrj  of  GrMMi.  Td.  fl.  p.  8»7 
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Invasion  was  the  death  of  king  Jostah  In 
battle  at  Megiddo  (Herodotus  says  Ma^* 
dolon),  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Egyptians.  Neoio  was,  however,  de- 
feated at  Oarchemi^  by  Nebuchadnenar. 
who  attacked  the  Phoanidan  dtlea.  and 
besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psammls.  and  the 
latter  by  Apries  (Pharaoh  Hophrah)  mho 
was  dethroned  by  Amasls,  a  Saltle  Egyptian 
of  low  birth.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Amasls,  the  Persians  invaded 
Egypt  under  Oambyses,  the  son  of  C^nu. 
Amasls  himself  died  before  the  fall  at  the 
kingdom,  but  his  son  Psammenitns  ftoU 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  was 
by  him  put  to  death,  B.a  6SSw 

The  Persians  remained  masters  of  Egypt 
until  the  year  8>7  B.O.,  when  It  was  con- 
quered by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was 
received  with  joy  by  the  Egyptians ;  th» 
Persians  having  made  themselves  odious 
to  the  people  by  their  exactions,  and  bf- 
thclr  contempt  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

Alexander,  as  great  in  the  cabinet  as  In 
the  field,  permitted  the  conquered  to  enJor 
their  own  laws  and  customa  He  founded 
Alexandria,  whldi  soon  became  the  deposit 
of  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  and  It  ceaaed 
not  to  flourish  until  the  discovery  of  a  paa- 
ssge  to  India  by  the  O^m  of  Good  Hope 
After  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero, 
Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  his  graerala,  took 
upon  himself  the  government  of  Egypt, 
and  his  descendants  enjoyed  it  till  the  yenr 
90  of  the  Christian  era.  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans ;  and  It  became  a 
province  to  that  empire  after  Uie  defeat  <st 
Marc  Antony,  and  the  death  of  (Tleopatra. 

The  Ptolemies  governed  Egypt  for  389 
years.  The  tour  first  of  the  omlly  were 
active  and  wise  princes,  who  prcnnoted  tho 

Srosperity  of  their  country,  and  enoonraflrad 
terature  and  the  arts. 

Ptolemy  Soter.  Uie  son  and  successor  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  Mtablished  an  academy  of 
learned  men  at  Alexandria,  and  founded 
the  celebrated  library  at  Uiat  city,  whlcb, 
by  the  «lme  of  the  Roman  conquest,  oon- 
tained  700,000  volumes.  It  was  in  part  ae- 
ddentally  destroyed  by  flro  in  Julius  0»- 
sar*s  attack  oo  Alexandria ;  but  the  losses 
were  replaced  In  succeeding  centuries,  un- 
til the  7th  after  Christ,  when  it  was  totally 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Mohammedan 
caliph  Omar. 

For  nearly  seven  centuries  Egypt  belong- 
ed to  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  and 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary, 
as  it  were,  of  Rome.  It  tiien  remained  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  calipha 
till  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century,  wtaen 
they  were  expdled  by  the  Tnroomana,  who 
in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  XamelakegL 
inissa 
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Tvi  ItmlU  ct  this  moat  ancient  ind  cele* 
bntod  cmpir*  haTO  been  Tmrtooatar  stated, 
lo  tbe  books  ot  DuiJel,  Sadna.  A<^  it  la 
Ciiled  by  tbe  namea  of  Pan  or  Fharaa, 
tiM  modem  nmme  at  Persia ;  but 
i  wer«derlTedlanow 


From  tke  aeeonaU  of  thoae  trbo  hare 

atadled  the  subject  It  would  appear 

Lbs  andeot  kingdom  of  Perala  waa 

mora  to  tbe  esat  and  nortb-eaat 

tbe  ptescnt ;  wbenoe,  until  Ita  aoUio- 

'     rlty  extaoded  over  Media  and  Aaarrla,  It 

;     waa  bot  tttOs  kaiown  to  tbe  natlona  of 

Karom.    It  la  sometlmea  apoken  of  aa  Uis 

';  k1n«rtoiofB»ctrto.fromBahllca,orBalkh, 

I  ica  evital ;  bot  ia  termed  by  Oriental  wrl- 

'  ttfra.  Iran.    Tbe  ooantry  beyond  It,  constl- 

tnttnc  atodcm  Tartaxr,  tbe  Scythla  of  the 

«T"*tTT**,  ia  called  by  tbe  orlentala,  Toran ; 

.  acad  between  these  two,  Iran  and  Toran, 

ciotUjioaa  were  frequent  In  eaily  tlmea. 

ne  hiatory  of  Perala  first  qnctgea  from 
the  obscurity  of  antiquity  with  Oyma. 
WUfa  bim  (BM— «9t  B.a)  began  tbe  period 
of  Petvtaa  power  In  the  weat.  By  uniting 
the  Peraiana  and  Medea  under  hla  aceptre. 
be  made  them  the  ruling  nation  In  weatem 
Ajta ;  he  oooqoered  CroMua,  took  Babylon, 
yxi  redaced  Aala  Minor. 

AUlMMUih  theblatory  of  Oynu  la  rery  ob- 

Bcvre.  It  ucertaln  that  be  not  only  founded 

a  tm4  empire,  but  establiahed  It  by  hla  go- 

alas  aod  ralour.    He  defeated  the  B^- 

Vi**—  tocecher  with  all  tbelr  nnmeroua 

I  alllea,  at  the  tamoua  battle  of  Thymbra, 

oTcrtomod  the  monarchy,  and  made  blm- 

of  Babylon.     He  afterwarda 

extended  hla  conqueata ;  and 

of  hla  Taat  empire  waa  the 

rf  Tsr  Indus  on  the  esat,  the  Oaaplan  and 

Baxlas  fleas  on  the  north,  the  ilgean  Sea 

oa  tke  weat,  and  the  Arabian  or  Peralan 

Ocdf,  on  the  aooth. 

Cyrua  was  aneoeedcd  by  his  aon  Oamby- 

aea   cu»— 639),  who  eonqnered  l^re,  Oj- 

prua.  axkd  Bfrypt>    After  him,  a  Maglan 

ruM  for  a  abort  time,  who  gare  blmaelf 

oot  as  e«»«dla,  brother  of  Oambyaea.   He 

waa  dachrooed.  and  Dartua  Hyacaepea  ob- 

tabtisd  the  crown  by  lot,  or  the  choice  of 

his  eoOeaguea  (an-ttf  mjoX    He  reduced 

the  rrrolted  kingdom  of  Balnrlon,  and  anb- 

daed  Thnoe,  Maeedonia,  and  a  amall  part 

of  Indbt;  bat  hla  attempt  to  conquer  the 

Scythiaaa  beyomi  the  Dannbewaa  unauc- 

Hc  rcduesd  the  Greek  ooloniea 

.  Minor,  which  had  attempted  to 

off  the  Parrian  yoke  (SOI  &a) :  but 

■nfortmats  In  hla  war  agalnat  the 

Qreeta,  and  Kgypt  rerolted  from 

htm.'  Bis  son  Xerxea  (4S7>407  njod  eflected 

the  aabmlaelon  of  Bgypt,  but  waa  defeated 

by  the  Oreska  at  aalamla,  and  waa  obliged 

to  defend  himself  asalnst  their  attache  In 
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Under  Artaxerzea  Macrocheir,  or  Longl- 
manns  (the  AAaavaraaof  the  8crlpturea),the 
lint  aymptoma  of  decline  became  Tlalble. 
Bgypt  again  rerolted.  and  waa  again  con- 
quered, after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  Greek 
war  terminated  dlaadrantageoualy.  In  449 
&c_;  and  Megabyxua  exdted  a  dan^eroua  In- 
surrection. The  next  changea  of  government 
were  rapid  and  Tlolent.  Xierxea  II.,  bla  only 
legitimate  aon,  was  murdered,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-Are  days,  by  bla  natural  brother, 
Sogdianua,  who  suffered  the  same  fate  six 
months  afterwards,  by  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther Illegitimate  aon  of  Artaxerxea— Ochna, 
who  aaanmed  the  name  of  Darius  IL,  and 
retened  until  404  BXt.  under  the  Influence 
of  hla  wife  Parrsatla.  The  rerolta  of  bia 
aatrapa  hastened  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  tbe  Perslana  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge Independent  klnga  In  Bgypt.  But 
the  Internal  troublea  In  Greece,  of  which 
the  Perslana  artfully  took  adrantage,  saved 
them,  for  a  time,  from  a  united  attack  by 
tbe  Oreeka.  Artaxerxea  (or  Mnemon)  waa 
entirely  aubeenrlent  to  the  will  of  hla  mo- 
ther, Paryaatla.  His  brother  Gyrus,  who 
had  been  made  goremor  of  Aaia  Minor, 
supported  by  10.000  Greeks,  under  Xeno- 
IdMm,  attempted  to  dethrone  him  (400 
BA),  but  he  waa  defeated  and  kUled. 

Tbe  army  of  Cyrua  comprlaed  a  body  of 
Greek  mercenaries,  who.  after  the  death  of 
tbe  inlnoe,  effected  tbelr  retreat  through 
the  heart  of  Persia,  In  deflanoe  of  all  at- 
tempu  to  cut  thera  off.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  thla  haa  been  glren  by  their  com- 
mander, Xenopbon,  and  la  known  aa  *  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.* 

Artaxerxea  IIL  secured  his  throne  by 
putting  to  death  bis  numeroue  brothera. 
He  reeatabllshed  tbe  Peralan  supremacy 
orer  PbcnUda  and  Bgypt,  but  waa  a  luxu- 
rtoua  and  crurt  prince.  After  a  reign  of 
S3  yeara,  he  waa  poisoned  by  hla  minister, 
Bagoaa,  an  Bgyptlan,  In  rereufe  for  the 
indignities  he  had  heaped  on  the  religion 
of  hla  eountry.  Bagoaa  then  gare  the 
crown  to  Darlua  Oodomannua,  a  prlnoe  of 
the  blood,  who  waa  conquered  by  Alexan- 
der In  three  dedslre  actions,  on  the  Granl- 
cus,  at  Isaua,  and  at  ArbeU,  and  lost  hla 
life  CUO  BXL) ;  after  which  Alexander  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  empire. 

After  tbe  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander 
took  and  plundered  Peraepolia,  whence  be 
mardied  Into  Media,  In  pursuit  of  Darlos, 
who  had  fled  to  Bcbatana,  the  capltaL 
This  prlnoe  had  stni  an  army  of  80.000 
foot,  among  whom  were  4,000  Glreeka.  who 
continued  faithful  to  the  last.  Besldea 
these  he  had  4,000  slingers  and  8,000  horae, 
most  of  them  Bactrlans.  commanded  by 
Beasua.  When  Darius  beard  that  Alexan- 
der had  marched  to  Bcbatana,  he  retired 
Into  Bactria,  with  a  deslim  to  raise  another 
army ;  but  aoon  after  be  dotermlned  to  ren- 
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ture  a  battle  with  the  forces  he  still  bad 
left.  On  this,  Besaus.  ffoTeraor  of  Bactiia, 
and  Nabanaaes.  a  Persian  lord,  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  seise  his  person,  and.  If  Alex- 
ander pursued  them,  to  gain  his  friendship 
hj  betngrlnir  their  master  into  bis  bands ; 
but  if  thejr  escsped,  their  design  was  to 
murder  him  and  usurp  the  crown.  The 
troops  were  easllj  gained  over ;  but  Darius 
himself,  when  informed  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  solicited  to  trust  his  person 
among  the  Greeks,  could  not  give  credit  to 
I  the  report.  The  consequence  was.  that  he 
was  in  a  few  days  seised  by  traitors ;  who 
bound  him  with  golden  cbaina,  and.  shut- 
ting him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled  with 
him  to  Bartrla.  After  a  most  extraordi- 
nary march  In  pursuit  of  Darius,  Alexander 
was  informed  tnat  the  Persian  monarch  was 
In  the  custody  of  Bessus  and  Nabarvmes, 
and  that  he  himself  was  within  one  day's 
march  of  the  conspirators,  whom.  Indeed, 
he  soon  afterwards  overtook,  as  they  were 
marching  In  great  confusion.  His  unex- 
pected appearance  struck  them,  though 
far  superior  In  number,  with  such  terror, 
that  they  Immediately  fled;  and,  because 
Darius  refused  to  follow  them.  Bessus. 
and  those  who  were  about  him,  dlschargod 
their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leav- 
ing htm  wallowing  in  hto  blood.  After 
this  they  all  fled  diflorent  ways,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  Maoedonlans  with  great 
slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  horsea  that  drew 
the  cart  in  which  Darius  was  shut  up.  stop- 
l>ed ;  for  the  drivers  had  been  previously 
killed  by  Bessus ;  and  Poly  stratus,  a  Mace- 
donian, being  distressed  with  thirst,  was 
directed  bv  the  Inhabitants  to  a  fountain 
near  the  place.  As  he  was  filling  his  hel- 
met with  water,  he  heard  the  groans  of  a 
dymg  man  ;  and,  looking  round  him.  dls- 
oovdred  a  cart  with  a  teem  of  wounded 
horsea,  unable  to  move.  Approaching  it, 
he  perceived  Darius  lying  in  the  cart,] 


having  several  darts  In  his  body.    He  had 
enough  of  strength,  however,  left  to  eaU 
for  some  water,  which  Polystratoa  brougtit 
him ;  and,  after  drinking,  he  tamed  to  the 
Sfacodonian,  and  with  a  faint  Toice  tokl 
him,  that.  In  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  it  was  no  smaU  comfort  to 
him  that  his  last  words  would  not  be  lost : 
ho  then  charged  him  to  return  hla  hearty 
thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  klndnesa  he 
had  shown  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  to 
acquaint  hira,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he 
besought  the  gods  to  prosper  him.  and 
make  nlm  sole  monarch  of  the  wortd.    He 
added,  that  it  did  not  so  much  concern  him 
as  Alexander  to  pursue  and  bring  to  con- 
dign punishment  those  traitors  who  had 
treated  their  lawful  sovereign  with  anch 
cruelty.    Then  taking  Polystratua  by  the 
hand, '  Give  Alexander  your  hand,*  said  he. 
'as  I  give  you  mine,  and  carry  htm.  In 
my  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to 
give.  In  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude  and 
affcctiou.'    Having  uttered  these  words,  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Polystratoa.    Alex- 
ander coming  up  a  few  minutes  after,  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  caused  bis  body  to 
he  Interred  with  the  highest  honours.    TIm 
traitor  Bessus  being  at  last  reduced  to  ex-  ! 
treme  difllcultles,  was  delivered  np  by  his 
own  men,  naked  and  bound.  Into  the  hand* 
of  the  Macedonians ;  on  which  Alexander 
gave  htm  to  Oxyathrea,  the  brother  of  Da- 
rius, to  suffer  what  punishment  he  should  ' 
think  proper.    The  manner  of  it  is  thus  de-  I 
scribed  by  Plutarch  :— Several  trees  being 
by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground^  ' 
and  one  of  the  traitor's  IlmtM  tied  to  each  ' 
of  them,  the  trees,  as  ther  were  coffered  ' 
to  return  to  their  natursl  position,  flew 
back  with  such  violence  that  each  carried 
with  It  a  limb.    Thus  ended  the  ancloit 
empire  of  Persia,  909  years  after  tt  had 
been  founded  by  Cyrus,  and  leaving  Alex- 
ander Its  sovereign,  ajo.  SS9.  j 
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Bt  the  Tarions  names  of  Hebrews,  Is- 
raelites, or  Jews,  was  known  this  most  illus- 
trious people  of  ancient  times,  who  dwelt 
In  the  land  then  called  Canaan.  Contrary 
to  the  obscurity  In  which  the  origin  of 
other  nations  is  velled.we  have  the  evidence 
of  Holy  Writ  for  the  rise,  progress,  decline, 
and  fall  of  the  Jews.  They  deduced  their 
descent  from  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem ; 
and  we  have  it  on  record,  that  Abraham 
the  sixth  In  descent  from  Rl»er.  the  grand- 
son of  Arphaxad,  dwelt  in  Assyria,  but  re- 
moved into  Canaan  or  Palestine,  with  his 


fiunily,  to  the  intent  that  the  tme  reUgton 
of  God  should  be  preserved  by  th«>m,  bis 
'  chosen  people.'  amid  the  idoUtroaa  cor- 
ruptions of  other  nations  by  whom  Ukey 
were  surrounded. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  q^eak- 
tng  was  about  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Mrth  of  Clirist.  At  that  time  the 
inhabitanta  of  Mesopotamia  and  Byrta  a]>- 
pcar  to  have  been  partly  nomadic,  or  wan- 
dering,  like  the  Tartars  or  Scythians ;  for 
we  And  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
sojourned  In  different  parts  of  Qinaan  and 
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'  took  iDio  liU  own  hands  Um  power  o<  ocm- 
ferrf nflr  the  hlfh  prtesthood  which  he  dis- 
posed of  scoordlnflr  to  his  esprica  He  pil- 
laged the  temple,  and  pat  Bleaaer  to  death ; 
,  and  also  the  seren  brother8,Maccaheea,w]th 
their  mother.  He  also  oaased  to  be  ivot  to 
the  sword,  on  the  eabbath-daj.  all  ttaoee 
that  had  ■seem bled  together  for  tfce  par- 
pose  of  derotlon.  nis  crnel  and  anjvst 
perseoatlon  eaased  the  Jews  to  rebel :  th^ 
were  headed  by  Martathias ;  and.  after  his 
death,  by  his  SOB,  the  oti^irated  Jodas 
Maccabeas,  the  defender  of  the  reIl«loa, 
and  the  aarlonr  of  his  ooantfy.  llMt  iMro 
being  kJUed  In  battle,  was  saeeeeded  br 
Jonathan,  who  united  In  hlnis^  the  aptrl- 
tnal  and  temponl  powers.  His  hretber 
Simon  snooeeded,  end  was  eqnally  cele- 
brated for  his  wisdom  aa  his  rtrtnea,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  nation  who  had  gOTem- 
ed  JudJBa  peaceably  and  abaulntely  alnee 
the  retom  from  Babylon.  Hewaa  killed 
at  a  banqoet,  and  was  snoeeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Hyrcanns,  who  was  gnoceeded 
by  Judas,  snmsmed  Arlstobolos.  aaananlng 
to  hlmsetf  the  title  of  king. 

Aleiander  Jannaas  was  the  next  king;  n 
hero  voT  little  Inferior  to  DstM.  He  left 
two  sons.  Hyroanus  and  Arlatobolaa.  TIm 
former  held  the  so^>tre  daring  the  Hfie  of 
Alezsndrs,  his  mother ;  bat,  soon  after  the 
death  of  that  prlnoosB,  Aristobotea  declared 
war  against  bis  brother,  and  deprlTed  him 
of  his  kingdom. 

JndjBa  harlng  become  a  Roman  prorfaoe. 
Pompo'  the  Great,  its  eomiaeror,  reestal>- 
lisbed  Hyrcanns  In  the  Koremment,  end 
took  with  him  Arlstobnias  to  Bomew  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  his  trlam^.  Pbra- 
stes,  king  of  Parthla,  deposed  Hyrcanaa. 
and  pat  In  his  place  Antlgonos,  aon  of 
Arlstobnias.  Soon  after  Herod,  sarmaaMd 
the  Great,  an  Idamean  by  btath.  and  pe. 
tronlsed  oj  Antony,  obtained  pennlaaton 
from  the  Romans  to  aswime  the  title  ot 
king  of  the  Jewa 

This  prince,  slthoogh  a  tyrant  to  his 
snbjeots  snd  to  his  tently,  added  tnstre  to 
the  Jewish  nation :  he  repaired  Jeraaidem, 
rebuilt  the  temple,  and  prooared  to  hlra* 
self  snocesslTely  the  favour  of  f^irrlns.  Om- 
sar.  Antony,  and  Octarlns;  aagmeo^n^ 
his  power  by  the  srt  which  he  possessed  of 
pleasing  those  of  whom  he  h^d  his  crown. 
In  his  reign  JaausCHUST  was  bora. 

After  nie  death  of  Herod,  Aagostaa 
dtrlded  the  goremment  of  Judaa  beteewi 
the  sons  of  Herod :  he  bestowed  one  half 
upon  Arehelaus,  snd  the  other  half  upon 
Herod-Antlpas  snd  Phllipw  Nine  yeue 
afterwards,  Augustus,  being  dissKtiafled 
with  their  conduct,  sent  them  Into  ezUe, 
and  placed  the  goremmentof  Jadsea  under 
the  pro-consol  of  Syria. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Jews  were  for  the  most  part  ty- 
rants, which  served  to  strengthen  In  them 
the  propensity  for  revolt.  They  had  been 
taught  that  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
David  should  deliver  them  from  oppres-  l 
slon  ;  tb(nr  believed  that  the  time  waa  near- 
ly arrived,  and  their  Inaolence  Increased  ss 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  In  their  i 


a  senseless  despot,  ruled  the  Israelites 
with  an  Iron  rod.  Ten  of  the  tribes  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  his  government,  and 
chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  Palestine 
now  became  two  kingdoms :  the  one  called 
Jndah,  and  the  other  Israel.  A  dlfferaice 
In  religion  was  soon  after  Introduced :  that 
called  the  Samaritan,  or  Israelite,  was  em- 
braced by  the  ten  tribes ;  while  Judah  and 
Benjamin  kept  to  the  ancient  usage  of  their 
forefathers. 

Under  Hosea.  king  of  Israel,  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  away  captive  to  mne- 
veh,  by  Salmanaser. 

Hebuchadnecsar  very  soon  placed  the 
people  of  Jadah  In  the  like  onhappT  situa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Israel  After  having 
conquered  Jerusalem,  he  toansported  them 
to  BUiylon,  the  capital  of  his  empire.  This 
captivity  lasted  seventy  yeara,  when  Gyros 
gave  them  the  liberty  of  retamlng  to  their 
country.  Great  numbOTS  accepted  the  of- 
f6r.  conducted  by  Zerobabel,  Nebemlah,  and 
Bsdraa.  They  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  They  reestablished  their  state, 
and  lived  under  their  own  laws,  paying  a 
small  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia ;  and 
snflered  idolatry  no  more  to  take  place  of 
their  devotion  to  the  true  God. 

The  Jews  were  suMect  to  the  kings  of 
Persia  at  the  time  Alexander  made  the 
conquest  of  that  empire.  At  his  death,  his 
vsst  dominions  were  divided  between  his 
principal  captains ;  and  the  king  of  Syria 
had  a  part  of  Judjea ;  but  lying,  as  It  were, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  both  Syrlaand  Bgypt, 
it  suffered  severely  from  alternate  Inva- 
sions. Jerusalem,  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  had  no  particular  governors  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  title  of  king; 
the  high-priests  hdd  the  Interior  adminis- 
tration, and  were  respected  as  much  as  If 
they  had  aotnaUy  been  In  possession  of  the 
throne. 

Ptolemy  Soter  besl^ed  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  away  one  hnndred  thousand  cv>- 
tives,  whom  he  dispersed  through  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  the  country  about  Oyrene,  where 
their  posterity  for  many  centuries  after 
continued  to  exist.  Daring  this  period,  Si- 
mon, somamed  the  Just,  was  high-priest : 
a  man  not  less  remarkable  for  his  merits 
as  a  governor,  than  for  his  eminent  piety. 
Under  his  direction  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  completed,  and  thencefor- 
ward transmitted  to  foture  generations ' 
without  further  revlsal :  &a  SM.  It  was 
about  thli  time  that  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
oees  arose,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a 
future  state.  They  were,  however.  Inferior 
in  numbers  and  popularity  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who  entertained  a  decided  belief  In 
the  resurrection,  and  In  the  doctrine  of 
foture  rewards  and  ponlshments.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus, 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  transfaUed  Into 
Greek,  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Jews  residing 
In  Egypt  This  version  Is  usually  called 
the  Beptuaglnt,  because,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  translation  was  entrusted  to 
seventy  persons. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  nnder  the  Sy- 
rians was  various.    Antiochus  Bplphanes, 
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wishing  to  Biter  their  religious  opinions.  [  opinion,  drew  near.     They  were  ataoat 
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THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  GREECR 


Thi  leTenU  portions  of  tho  Greek  or  Hel- 
lenic race  Innablted  not  only  the  country 
which  It  genermlly  known  by  the  name  of 
Greece,  but  bu^  diitrlcta  in  foreign  and 
sometlmea  distant  lands.  Whororer  the 
Greek  went  he  carried  his  country  with 
htm ;  If  he  settled  in  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Sicily,  Italy,  or  Africa,  the  place 
In  which  he  chose  to  dwell  became  at  once 
a  part  of  Hellas ;  4nd  hence  arose  the  two- 
fold dlrtslon  which  spoke  of  continental 
Greece,  as  distinguished  from  the  scattered 
Greece  which  comprised  the  Islands  of  the 
JBgtem  and  all  the  colonies  which  were 
from  time  to  time  sent  out  from  the  mother 
country  or  state. 

Continental  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper, 
Uy  between  the  Mth  and  40th  parallels  of 
north  latitude  and  between  the  Slst  and 
39th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  length 
from  tho  north  of  Thessaly  to  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  about 
S50  miles ;  Its  breadth  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  that  of  the  .Sgnan.  between 
tho  39th  and  40th  degree*  of  north  Utl- 
tttde,  was  about  lao  mrics ;  thus  giring  an 
area  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Por- 
tugaL*  Pull  of  mountains  and  marshes. 
It  presented  scanty  means  for  Internal 
communication;  and  In  many  parts  of  It 
the  chief  Intercourse  between  one  dty  and 
another  arose  from  the  transference  of  the 
cattle  from  summer  to  winter  paaturos. 
But  the  means  of  transit  by  sea  were  so 
abundant  as  to  determine  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Attica  had  a  coast  on 
two  sides.  Indented  with  many  Inlets ;  the 
Oorinthlan  gulf  doubled  the  coast  line 
between  northern  and  southern  Greece; 
and  Corinth  Itself  Uy  open  to  a  commerce 
which  flowed  In  at  once  from  Italy  and 
Asia  Minor.  Almost  every  p«rt  of  the 
country  then  was  within  reach  from  the 
sea;  and  In  addition  to  thia.  Intercourse 
was  to  be  kept  up  with  the  Islands  and 
colonies  whose  Inhabitants  prided  them- 
selves on  their  Hellenic  blood,  language, 
uid  religion.  The  geographical  character 
of  Attica  effectually  determined  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  Athens.  But  the  physical 
features  of  continental  Greece,  which  pre- 
vented any  constant  Intercourse  by  land, 
fostered  that  love  of  local  independence 
which  especially  characterised  the  Greek 
mind.  Bach  town  was  a  unit,  which  stood 
aloof  from  every  other,  while  to  each  in- 
habitant bis  city  was  his  oountry ;  and  thus 
while  the  Greek  looked  on  all  who  were 
sprung  from  the  common  Hellenic  stock  as 
his  kinsmen,  and  drew  a  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation between  them  and  the  barix^ian 
worid  without,  he  never  rose  to  that  idea 
ot  national  life  which  It  was  reserved  for 
Home  to  develop&    Still,  although  they 
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could  not  be  said  to  have  a  natl<mal  as  dia- 
tlnguished  from  a  dvil  existence,  the  H«t- 
lenic  character  was  no  empty  abstraotlon. 
It  stood  out  in  marked  contrast  from  thmt 
of  every  other  people.    We  can  <mly  de- 
scribe it  by  its  features,  but  these  are  very 
easily  discovered.    We  do  not  And  In  any 
city  or  state  of  historical  Greece  such  habita 
or  practices  as  those  of  human  sacrUloea, 
or  the  mutilation  of  criminals,  aelllii^  of 
children  into  slavery,  polygamy,  and  stHl 
less  the  feeling  of  absolute  obedience  to. 
wards  one  man.  All  these  customs  mlsbt  be 
pointed  out  amongst  Egyptians,  Peralsma, 
Thradans,  Ac.,  tmt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  regarded  as  unseemly  the  habit  oC 
running,  wrestling,   &&.  with  Uie    body 
naked,  as  was  customary  espedaUx  mt  tbe 
great  religious  festivals  which  fumialied  a 
powerful  bond  of  union  among  the  Qreeka. 
Thus  then,  at  the  beginning  of  autfaentio 
history,  we  And  a  people  whose  (Aiaracter 
we  can  describe  with  the  greatest  exactaesa; 
but  of  whose  previous  condition  ire  can 
say  little  positively.    We  have  many  names 
of  peoples  who  are  said  to  have  preceded 
them :  Pelasgians,  Curetea,  Lelefres,  Oan- 
cones,  Ac. ;   not  they  belong  rather  to  le- 
gendwy  than  to  historical  Greece :  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  events  which  Imme- 
diately brought  about  that  oonditlon  of 
things  which  we  find  when  Gre^  history 
really  begins.     Undoubtedly  the  Homeric 
poems  exhibit  a  real  society  which  had  a 
historical  existence,  and  these  nowhere 
speak  of  Hellenes,  but  of  a  peoj^e    who 
are  called  Arglvos,  or  dweDers  tn  Arsos, 
a  name  whldi  seems  to  have  Iwen  atmost 
coextensive  with  tbe  later  Hellas.  Of  these 
Arglves  the  ruling  order  had  tbe  name 
of  AclUBans.  wliile  in  reference  to    their 
common  military  service  they   bore   tbe 
name  of  Danal.    But  somdiow   or   other 
the  society  of  the  Homeric  poems  passed 
away  before  the  commencement  of  Qreek 
history,  leaving,  however,  Mion«h  of  en- 
denoe  to  prove  the  Identity  of  the  pec^ile. 
Still  they  do  not  carry  us  further  back,  axid 
still  less  do  they  furnish  us  any  srounds 
for  believing  In  the  existence  of  Phcanlciaa 
or  Egyptian  colonies  In  Bosotia,  Attica,  or 
elsewhere.  The  tale  of  Ceeropsand  his  8alUc 
origin  Is  entirely  legendary:  Cecrops  himself 
Is  a  superhuman  being,  with  a  monatroos 
form,  half  man,  half  serpent.t    Deacallon. 
Cadmus,  uid  Phoroneus  are  to  as   mere 
names :  Hellen,  Dorus,  Ion  and  Aolns  aie 
mere  abstractions  expresalve  of  bloo<i  rela- 
tion between  one  tribe  and  another.  Borne  af 
these  belong  strictly  to  the  mythical  speech 
which  they  brought  with  them  frona  their 
original  Aryan  home,  and  from  which  was 
developed  their  wondo'ful  system  of  my. 
thology.     Cadmus  and  Europe  b^on^to 
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oommeroe  floarUbed,  and  nuumert  and  co*- 
toms  were  carried  to  the  liisbest  d^ree  of 
refinement.  Bat  that  unhappy  period  had 
now  arrlTed,  when  the  Oreeka,  ooastng  to 
be  free,  ceaaed  to  adranoe  In  dTtliaailon. 

A  kingdom,  formed  bj-  conquest,  bad 
grown  up  on  tae  north  of  Greece,  the  ruler 
of  which,  PblUp,  united  oourace  with  cun- 
ning. Tbe  dlaaenslona  which  prerailed 
among  tlM  different  atatea,  aflbrded  blm  an 
opportunity  to  exeruta  bis  ambitious  plana, 
and  the  battle  of  Cb«ronea,  ns  &  cl.  gare 
Macedonia  the  command  of  all  Greece.  In 
rain  did  the  aubjugated  states  hope  to 
become  free  after  his  death.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  was  sofflcleot  to  subiect 
all  Greece  to  the  Toung  Alexander.  This 
prtnce,  as  geDerallsslmo  of  the  Greeks, 
■pained  the  most  splendid  TlctorleaoTer  the 
Perstana.  An  attempt  to  liberate  Greece, 
occasioned  by  a  false  report  of  his  death. 
was  frustrated  by  Antlpater.  Tbe  Tamian 
war,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was 
equally  unsuccessfuL  Greece  was  now 
little  better  than  a  Macedonian  provinoe. 
Luxury  had  enerrated  the  ancient  courage 
and  energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most 
of  the  states  of  southern  Greece.  Sparta  and 
JEtoUa  excepted,  extended  the  Aduean 
league,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  free- 
dom against  the  Maoedontana.  A  dispute 
baring  arisen  between  thia  league  and 
Sparta,  the  former  applied  to  Macedonia  for 
help,  and  was  rlcterioua.  But  this  friend- 
ship was  soon  fatal,  for  it  Inrolred  Greece 
In  the  wmteat  between  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  at  first,  indeed,  restored  freedom 
to  the  Grecian  states,  while  they  changed 
JCtolla,  and  aooo  after  Maoedonbs  Into  Ro- 


man proTlnces ;  but  they  afterwards  begna 
to  exciu  dissensioos  in  the  Artunn  leagnew 
Interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  take  op  mna» 
to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  nneqnal  a 
omteat  cunld  not  long  remain  undecided : 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  14«  max,  placed  Um 
Greeks  in  the  power  of  the  Romana. 

During  the  whole  period  which  dap— d 
between  the  battle  of  dicronea  and  tbe 
destruction  of  Oorintb  by  the  Bomana,  Use 
arts  uid  sciences  flourished  among  Uie 
Greeks ;  Indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  art* 
was  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  TbeGreeiaa 
colonies  were  yet  In  a  more  flonriahlnv 
condition  than  the  mother  country;  eepe- 
cUlly  Alexandria.  In  Egypt,  which  bwname 
the  seat  of  learning.  As  they.  also,  in  pro- 
eess  of  time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  ibm 
Romans,  they  became,  like  tbelr  moClier 
country,  tbe  Inatniotors  of  tlietr  coo- 
querora. 

In  the  time  of  Angnstus.  the  Greaka  Umt 
even  the  shadow  of  their  former  tnedotn, 
and  ceased  to  be  an  independent  peopli^ 
although  their  language,  manners,  customa, 
learning,  arta.  and  taate  apread  orer  tiM 
whole  Roman  empire  The  character  of  tbe 
nation  waa  now  sunk  ao  low,  that  tbe  Ro- 
mans esteemed  a  Greek  as  tbe  most  wortb- 
less  of  creaturea.  Asiatic  luxury  bad  i^oUy 
corrupted  th«n  ;  tbelr  ancient  love  of  free- 
dom and  independence  was  extingnlabed  ; 
uid  a  mean  a^rility  waa  subotltoted  In  Ite 
place.  At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  nation  scarcely  showed  a  trac«  of 
tbe  noble  characteristlca  of  their  fatb< 
The  barbartana  soon  after 
ruinous  Incursions  into  Greeoo. 
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Tr  (M^  fir.  AreoM,  In  hit  adBitnl)to  hl*- 
tarj)  H  Is  hsrd  to  tarrj  iMck  €m  Meaa  at 
Bo««  fhm  Its  aetnal  •tote  to  tbo  period 
'tf  tti  kIgbMt  nlmdoar.  It  Is  yet  harder 
t«  fo  teefc  tB  nacy  to  a  ttme  ttlll  more 
(ibaat^  a  tiae  earlier  than  the  beglnnliif 
'^  tt*  iffcwntlc  falMory,  before  mant  art 
l»d  iiijlemf  reaeoed  the  rery  ton  of  the 
fntare  d^  flram  the  dominloo  of  natnrei 
Bert  elao  R  Is  Tats  to  attempC  accuracy  In 
ibe«eiafli»orto  bo  eortain  that  the  aere- 
nt  tacvca  ta  oar  deacrtptloD  all  existed 
tt  Um  mmte  perfodL  It  la  enough  tf  we  can 
BUM  to  oofaelrea  aome  likeneas  of  the 
Yisiaal  ttate  of  Borne,  before  the  vnder- 
Aktef  of  thoee  great  wvwlca  which  are  aa- 
-mwdtolbetaMkinga. 

The  PooMHtam  of  the  original  etty  on 
i»e  PUattacv  u  deacHbed  by  IWdtos,  in- 
::Dded  aoc  only  tbo  bill  Itself,  bot  some 
wrtiaa  of  the  groond  loamedlatdy  below 
t:  tt  did  not,  bowerer,  reach  as  Cv  aa 
ar  flf  the  other  hflla.  Hie  Talley  be- 
wesa  the  PUatlne  and  tiM  Arentlne,  aftor> 
nnk  the  site  of  the  OrcoM  Maxlmiia,  was 
a  the  earnest  ttmea  oorcred  with  water ; 
0  stao  was  the  greater  part  of  the  ralley 
ctwesa  the  Palattne  aad  the  OkpitoUne. 
be  groand  aftcnrarda  ooeopled  by  the 
''^Qun  ftmn. 

Bat  the  dty  of  the  Ffelattne  bin  grew  In 
roeesi  of  mae,  so  as  to  become  a  dty 
r  KTca  hUlB.  Koi  the  aeren  tunona  hUls 
r  taapcrtal  or  reimbllcatn  Borne,  bat  seren 
>at4  more  or  lees  eJerated,  and  all  belong- 


!«  to  three  only  of  the  later  seren  hlUs, 
M  Is,  to  the  Patettne,  the  Oartlan.  and 
'«la«ailln«L  At  thla  ttme  Bome^  already 
ntr  OB  seren  hllla,  waa  disttnet  from  the  I 
•^tee  city  on  the  Gairftollne,  Qolrtnal,  end  j 
catasl  hma.  Tlie  two  dtles,  attboo^ 
EJted  aader  one  gOTcmment,  bad  still  a  ' 
'^lante  exigence:  tbey  were  not  com- 
!et«fy  Mended  Into  one  tin  the  reigns  of 
te  later  kings.  The  territory  of  the  orl- 
taal  Bnoie  dnrtng  lu  ftrst  period,  the  tme 
49  Bomanoa,  eonld  be  gone  ronnd  In  a 
b^te  4Mf.  It  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
Itvat  til,  nor  probnbly  beyond  the  Anlo : 
cd  on  Che  cast  and  aoatlL  where  It  had 
Mft  ro<ni  to  spy  end.  Its  lloat  waa  between 
^mddxmnas  from  the  dty.  ThlsAger 
waa  tbe  exctnatre  property  of  the 

that  Is,  of  the  hoases ;  It  did 
the  landa  eonqoered  from  the 

Ji  bnck  to  them  agate  when 
^  letlna  became  the  pUbt,  or  oommons 
f  Rome. 

Wdl  Indeed  may  Cbe  enqnlrtog  historian 
xdalm~And  now  what  was  Borne,  and 
^*M  waa  the  conatry  aroond  It,  which 
*n  both  arqalrcd  an  Interest  saen  as  can 
ease  only  whan  eartb  itself  shall  perish? 
'be  hms  Oft  Bome  (be  cimtlnnes)  sre  snch 
«  we  ranly  see  in  Bngland ;  low  In  height, 
■^  with  steep  and  rocky  stdesi    In  early 


times  Oie  wood  remained  In  oattnl  patches 
amidst  the  baildtegs,  as  at  this  dar  tt 
grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  udos 
of  the  Monte  Testaoeo.  Across  the  Tiber 
the  groond  rises  to  a  {treater  height  than 
thai  of  Uie  Boman  hflla,  but  Its  summit 
Is  a  lerel  onlrreken  line,  while  the  heights, 
whidi  oppodte  to  Bome  rise  Immediately 
tnm  the  rirer,  onder  Uie  names  of  Jam- 
colna  and  Tatlcanoa,  then  sweep  away  to 
some  distance  from  it,  and  return  In  their 
highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Ma- 
rios, lost  abore  the  MllTlan  bridge  and  the 
Flamlnlan  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  Tlew 
Is  Immediately  bounded ;  bat  to  the  north 
and  north-east  the  eye  ranges  orer  the  low 
ground  of  the  Canpagna  to  the  neareat 
Une  of  the  Apenntees,  which  doses  up,  as 
with  a  glgaotle  wall,  aU  the  Sabtee,  Latte, 
and  Yolsdan  lowlands,  while  orer  tt  are 
stUl  dlsttaetly  to  be  seen  the  high  summits 
of  the  central  Apenlnnes,  eorered  with 
snow,  eren  at  this  day,  fbr  more  than  six 
months  In  the  year.  South  and  south-west 
Ues  the  wide  plain  of  the  Ounpagna ;  Its 
lerd  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  lerel 
line  of  the  sea,  whidi  can  only  be  dts- 
Ungnlshed  from  it  by  the  brighter  light 
reflected  from  Its  waters.  Bastward.  after 
ten  miles  of  plate,  the  riew  Is  bounded  by 
the  Alban  hlUs,  a  duster  of  high  bold 

Klnts  risteg  out  of  the  Osmpagna,  on  the 
Ihest  of  whidi  (about  S.000  feet)  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latlaris,  the  scene 
of  the  common  worship  of  aU  the  people 
of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under 
this  highest  point  lies  the  crater-Uke  baste 
of  the  Alban  lake ;  and  on  Its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  Uie  trees  of  the  sroreof 
Ferentia,  where  the  Lattes  bdd  the  great 
drll  assemblies  of  tbelr  nation.  Further 
to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alban  hills, 
looking  towards  Bome,  was  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Tuscutum ;  and  beyond  this,  a 
lower  summit  crowned  with  the  walls  sod 
towers  of  Labicum  seems  to  connect  the 
Alban  hills  with  the  Itee  of  the  Apen- 
nines, just  at  the  spot  where  Uie  citadel 
of  Pneneste,  high  up  on  the  mounute 
side  marks  the  openteg  teto  the  country 
of  the  Hemicians,  and  teto  the  rtileys  ot 
the  streams  that  feed  the  Lyris. 

Betumteg  nearer  to  Bome,  the  lowland 
country  of  the  Oampagna  is  broken  by  long 
green  swelling  ridges.  The  streams  are 
dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  shore 
them  constantly  break  away  teto  little  rock 
difls,  where  on  ererr  ledge  the  wild  flg  now 
strikes  out  Its  branches,  and  tufts  of  broom 
are  dustering,  but  which  te  old  times  form- 
ed the  natural  strength  of  the  citadels  of 
the  numerous  dtles  of  Lattum.  Except  In 
these  narrow  deOs,  the  present  aspect  of 
the  country  Is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with 
no  trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But 
sndently,  te  the  early  times  of  Bome,  It 
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full  of  Independent  citlet.  and  In  fU 

KpoUtion  and  the  careful  cuitlratlon  of 
I  little  gmrden-IIke  farms,  mtut  bare  re- 
sembled the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Lom- 
bardr.  Such  was  Rome,  and  audi  It*  neigh- 
bourhood. 

When  It  can  be  shown  that  the  accounts 
of  almost  erenr  erent  In  Romui  hlBtory, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Pnnio  wan,  In- 
Tolre  contradictions  more  or  leas  Impor- 
tant, nothing  Is  gained  b7  any  attempt  to 
draw  up  a  connected  narrative  of  the  first 
four  ceotnrlea  after  the  alleged  date  for  the 
founding  of  the  city.  The  examination  of 
the  accounts  banded  down  tons  maj  yield 
here  and  there  some  historical  results ;  but 
we  jnust  content  ourselrea  with  what  Is  so 
obtained,  without  seeking  for  a  knowledge 
of  details  which  la  nnattaJnabla.  Thus,  the 
traditions  of  the  regal  period  tell  us  of  an 
Etruscan  dynasty  which  ruled  at  Rome,  and 
ordered  the  erection  of  large  public  wo^s. 
This  rule  of  Etruscan  kings  may  or  may 
not  be  true ;  but  of  these  works  some,  as 
for  example  the  Qoaca  Maxima,  still  exist, 
uid  by  their  magnitude  attest  conclusively 
the  fact  that  a  very  strong  government  of 
some  kind  existed  at  Rome  long  before 
the  period  of  which  we  have  any  authen- 
tic history.  Again,  the  analogy  of  Greek 
history  would  go  far  towards  showing  that 
Rome  was  first  regal  and  then  republican. 
80  again,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  traditionary  struggles  of  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  point  to  some  real 
distinction  of  orders,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  define  exactly  the  dis- 
tinction between  plebeians  and  clients,  or 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Ramnes, 
Tltlenses,  and  Lueerea,  who  are  called  some- 
times the  three  patrician  tribes,  sometimes 
the  three  centuries  of  horsemen.  Still 
more  when  we  find  certain  phrases,  expres- 
sive of  old  Judicial  or  civil  usages,  employed 
by  later  writers,  like  Llvy,  who  had  a  very 
vague  notion  of  their  meaning,  we  seem  to 
be  Justified  In  believing  that  such  phrases 
were  really  handed  down  from  a  time  to 
which  they  historically  applied.  Thus  when 
Llvy  sajrs  that  certain  Uws  were  passed 
or  acts  done  by  the  Plebs  with  the  consent 
of  the  Populus.  this  may  be  taken  as  prov- 
ing that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  not  fictitious  but  strictly  historical. 
Bome  light,  again.  Is  thrown  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome  by  Its  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  Thus  a  treaty  was  pre- 
served which  was  made  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  by  the  consul  Bpurius  Oisslns, 
who  Is  also  said  to  have  formed  the  confed- 
eracy of  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemidans. 
But  this  treaty  proves  also  that  the  Romans 
had  at  this  time  a  foreign  trade  of  which 
their  traditionary  history  says  little  or 
nothing.  Hence  to  take  the  traditions  of 
such  a  time,  as  Kiebuhr  did,  and  In  one 

Slace  to  speak  of  Romulus  or  Numa  as  un- 
oubtedly  fictitious,  and  In  another  to  treat 
them  as  If  they  were  historical.  Is  most 
unsafe  and  deceptive.  And,  therefore.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  determine  how 
much  history  lies  under  these  traditional 
tales,  it  mav  be  of  more  use  to  point  out 
some  of  toe   contradictions  which  run 


through  them.  The  whole  narrmtlve  Ims 
been  minutely  examined  by  Sir  Oomewall 
Lewis  In  his  work  on  the  OredlblUty  of 
Early  Roman  History ;  and  to  that  work 
we  must  refer  the  reader  who  may  wlah 
to  master  thoroughly  a  question  which  in- 
volves the  most  momentous  oonsequencesb 

The  history  of  Romulus  is '  with  few  ex- 
ceptions a  mosaic  or  patchwork  of  ezi»laa»- 
tory  legends  pieced  together  uid  thrown 
Into  a  narrative  form.  These  legends  are 
partly  political  and  institutional ;  partly, 
monumental  and  local ;  partly  rellgtonaand 
rltuaL  In  aplte  of  his  youth  (for  be  Is 
only  ei^teen  when  he  founds  Bome)  »nd 
his  early  life  paased  among  herdaraoi  and 
In  rustic  pursuits,  Romulus  appears  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  as  a 
wise  legislator  versed  In  all  the  aroana 
of  political  selence.'*  Hence  Olcat>  attri- 
butes the  choice  of  Rome  as  the  site  of 
the  future  cspltal,  to  the  wise  forealsbt  of 
the  founder ;  but  this  runs  counter  to  the 
legend  which  affirms  It  to  have  been  bulU  on 
the  spot  where  the  infants,  when  expoacMl. 
were  suckled  by  the  woll  Thns  acaln, 
*  the  storr  of  the  asylum  ^ms  some  local 
legend :  that  of  the  rape  of  the  Sablnes 
Illustrated  the  origin  of  a  festival ;  that  of 
the  Intervention  of  the  Sabine  women  was 
probably  a  separate  story ;  bat  In  the 
narrative  as  we  read  It,  the  asylum  Is  the 
cause  of  the  njte  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  wopran  Is  tiie  csanae 
of  their  Interposition  between  the  hoetUe 
armies.  The  three  events,  once  Ind^tendent 
of  each  other,  have  beoome  contlnuoua 
links  In  the  same  historical  chain.*  Tbla 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women  has  been  taken, 
by  some  modem  historical  critioa,  as  point- 
ing to  a  time  when  there  was  no  reciprocal 
right  of  marriage  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Sablnes,  even  after  they  had  formed  a 
federation ;  but  Sir  O.  Lewis  remarks  that 
'  those  who  consider  Romulus  and  TaUua 
as  fabulous  and  not  real  persona^ea,  as 
mere  names  of  actors  In  a  fictitious  drum, 
cannot  with  propriety  regard  their  joint 
sovereignty  as  Implying  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  a  Roman  and  a  Sabine  conunnnlty 
on  the  site  of  Rome,  and  the  rape  of  tM 
Sabine  women  as  typical  of  the  ^isenoe  of 
a  right  of  Intermarriage  between  them.* 

The  reign  of  Romulus  Is  said  to  bsTe 
been  followed  by  an  Interregnum  In  which 
seventy-three  senators  filled  In  turn  the 
regal  office  during  a  year  of  985  days  ; 
but  '  that  so  many  transfers  of  the  soprenM 
power  should,  at  a  time  when  all  conaUtn- 
tlonal  and  legal  checks  were  In  a  very  mde 
and  Inefficient  sute,  have  been  <iuletiy 
made,  Is  wholly  Incredible.'  Sir  G.  L<mls 
adds,  however,  that  *  the  existence  of  the 
uaroe  and  Institution  of  thelnterresnom  in 
the  historical  age  of  Rome  may  be  conxl- 
dored  as  a  proof  <rf  Its  derivation  from  the 
regal  period,'  but  as  Implying  at  the  aane 
time 'an  elective  royalty ;  for  hereditary  sno- 
cesslon  such  an  Institution  Is  not  needed.* 

Numa  Is  throughout  the  embodiment  of 
a  religious  sad  political  idea.   He  la  the 
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ot  the  piinciiMU  relltf  ooi  liwtltii- 
xkmM,  ■■  wHI  ••  ar&tm  ot  prteats ;  be  Is  the 
hTowrtte  of  tlM  nymph  B«eria,  who  Im- 
ptru  to  htm  ft  rapertnunaa  wisdom ;  he- 
lowd  by  iroda  and  men,  h«  spend*  Ufe  witb- 
<mA  trovbie  or  dIsMter,  and  passes  awajr 
from  tt  wtcbootpatn.  Other  legends  In  the 
flare  c€  Sserte  name  Pythagoras  as  his 
tCMTber :  bat  vbea  *  PolyMns  and  other 
csrefnl  hlstortana  eame  to  compare  the 
Uaae  asa^ned  to  IVnma  with  the  date  of 
PythMon**  ttM7  peroetred  that  the  dlsd- 
ple  nraet  hare  lived  aboTe  a  century  and  a 
batf  before  the  maato',  and  therefore  that 
the  story  was  fislaaL* 

TberrtgB  of  his  sneoenor  was  slfiialised 
by  the  eorabat  of  the  HoratU  and  OnrlatiL 
vUcb  waa  to  determine  the  relations  of 
Bomaas  and  the  Albana.  Dionystns 
Ktkat  a  certain  Alban  had  twin  dangh- 
ho  were  married  the  one  to  the 
Horastoa.  the  other  to  the  Alban 
Ctetectas,  aad  that  each  of  these  twins  pn>- 
dwvd  three  sons  at  the  first  birth ;  bat 
'  Livy  kaowa  aotlUng  of  their  afflnlty ;  and 
he  adds  that  It  to  even  oneertatn  to  which 
natioQ  each  set  of  brothera  belonged.' 
Thiuughwit  the  atory  the  accoonta  of 
Lfry  aad  EMonysfoa  are  equally  eontradlc- 
asd  the  combat  Itself  Is  not  said  to 
any  result.  Hie  death  of 
la  said  by  one  accoont  to  hare 
by  lightning  whldi  nnote  him 
lor  hla  Impiety,  bat  another  rcrston  states 
that  be  waa  mnrdCTed  by  Aneos  Mardos, 
viM  act  the  nlaee  on  Are,  and  inrented  the 
•tOTy  at  ttte  lighRxlng  to  screen  himself. 

Tlie  Bcxt  ktnv,  Anens  Mardos,  makes  war 
<m  the  Iiattea.and,aerordlngtoLlTy,drew 
ap  for  thta  purpose  the  ceremonial  of  de- 
ftarimm  wnr:  but  Dlonystoa  and  Plutarch 
Jtunmte  theee  eeremonlea  to  Noma,  and 
vreaenta  Tullus  Hostilins  as  the 
'  ot  the  forms  of  demanding  redress 
whicfa  Llry  aaerlbes  to  Ancna.' 

Is  Mid  to  hare  been  Tar> 
e  wara  are  described 
nstnntcneas  erf  detail  by  Dlonr- 
rtws,  while  other  writers  aeem  to  know  little 
about  them ; 'even  If  the  nar^ 
reign  were  better  attested. 
In  It  would  raise  a 
tta  credfbllltT ;  the  atory  of  the 
with  his  cap,  and  the 
<-urtlBg  «f  tlM  wbecatone  by  Attns  Varlus, 
as*  twaely  nurrelloQa :  the  manner  of  hit 
ImretfftifTii  teto  Boime,  and  of  his  election 
ta  the  mywl  dignity,  is  improbable ;  and 
■pteat  wars  against  the  Latins, 
a  Biagle  imfwrtant  rererse,  lie 
the  Ifmas  of  credlbUity; 

TttlUua  oommeoees  a  mar- 
>  Mory,  which  la  the  belief  of  Nlebnhr 

_  . of  a  great  epic  poem  lost 

'  the  time  efeontempormry  historians. 

Off  sach  kMs  there  ia  no  erldcace  whatever ; 
bet  the  ttfe  la  remarkable  as  displaying  not 
awreiy  a  strao^  poetical  element  of  great 
toret  and  heaoty,  no*  a:i«ely  the  contrar 
diedoas  which  mmj  be  looked  for  In  a 
Uan  f«fl  of  the  marTeOou*.  but  a  large 
MHuat  of  plasafble  flottoo.  in  the  sh^w  of 
VgidatfTe  cnactaente  which  are  not  noro 
rnmtaue  «f^"  an  EagilMh  act  of  Parlla* 


nent.  In  one  version,  Bervins  Is  the  son 
of  aOod,  bom  of  a  slave  named  Ocresla. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  mother  saw  his 
head  enveloped  in  flames  ;  when  she  awoke 
him,  the  Are  was  extinguished.  Another 
account  makes  him  the  posthumous  child 
of  a  chieftain  who  was  slatn  In  defending 
Oomlcuimn  against  Tarquin :  a  third  ver- 
sion rei>resents  him  as  being  by  birth  an 
Btmscan.  On  the  murder  of  Tarqoin.Tsna- 
quil  secures  the  accession  of  Servlns  with- 
out an  interregnum.  The  legend  in  Livy 
repreaents  him  as  suooeeding  to  the  throne 
In  esrty  manhood ;  but  almost  immediately 
he  has  children  old  enough  to  be  married 
to  the  children  of  Tsrquin.  Bo  sgaln,  8er- 
vius  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  Tar- 
qntn  the  Proud,  when  the  latter  was  a  young 
man  ;  but  If  he  was  the  son  of  Tanaqull,  as 
Livy  believes,  be  must  have  been  ro  years 
old  when  be  became  king,  OB  viien  he  was 
expelled,  and  lio  at  his  death. 

Having  secured  his  election,  Servlus 
enters  on  tbe  work  of  legislation,  and  In- 
conslstendes  in  tbe  l^sUtlve  details 
take  the  place  of  contradictions  arising  oat 
of  prodigies  and  wonders.  The  general 
tradition  represents  him  as  a  popular  re- 
former, and  as  consulting  chiefly  the  good 
of  the  lower  class  from  a  remembrance  of 
bis  own  servile  origin.  But  Dlonyslus  and 
Livy  both  distinctly  say  that  before  his 
time  the  vote  of  each  dttten  had  ui  equal 
value,  and  the  poor  were  on  a  perfectly 
equal  fbotlng  with  the  rich.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  he  is  stated  to  have  altered 
'  by  throwing  the  dilef  part  of  the  burden 
of  military  service  and  of  war  taxes  upon 
the  rich,  at  tbe  same  time  that  be  secures 
to  them  a  decisive  preponderance  In  the 
snlTrage.*  For  Individual  voting  he  substi- 
tuted voting  by  centuries,  the  vote  of  each 
century  being  determined  by  the  majority 
and  reckoning  only  as  one.  By  making  the 
centuries  of  the  richer  classes  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  lower,  the 
votes  of  the  latter  (that  is,  of  the  great 
majority),  could  be  neutralised  and  their 
influence  irretrievably  lost.  'IntheServlsn 
constitution,  this  prmclple  was  carried  to 
a  very  great  lengUi ;  for  according  to  Livy 
and  Dionystus,  Uie  centuries  of  Uie  knights 
and  tbe  first  class  amounted  to  ninety- 
eight,  being  more  than  a  majority  of  tbe  108 
centuries ;  and  the  sixth  dass,  comprehend- 
Ingall  the  dtlsens  of  the  lowest  assessment, 
which  was  doubtless  the  most  numerous  of 
aU,  formed  only  one  century.'  But  It  fol- 
lows IrreeUtlbly,  that  'If  the  classes  of 
Servlns  were  introduced  In  the  place  of  a 
system  under  which  a  perfectly  equal  suf- 
frage existed  tor  all  ranks  of  dtlsens,  he 
could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  a  popular 
reformer.'  Moreover,  *  that  a  full  contem- 
porary account  of  the  oonstitntlon  of 
Servlus,  with  statistical  details  of  the  aa- 
sesnnent  snd  obligations  of  the  several 
claases,  should  have  been  preserved,  and 
that  all  accurate  memory  of  the  other  events 
of  the  reign  should  have  perished,  la  tn  the 
highest  degree  improbable.'  • 
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goM  on  as  rehemently  aa  before.  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  examine  a  long  series  of 
erents  In  all  of  which  may  be  found  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  contradiction ; 
a  few  of  the  more  important  may  be  taken 
as  illustrating  the  general  character  of  this 
alleged  history.  A  further  result  of  the 
secession  was  the  banishment  of  Oorlo- 
lanus.  This  young  iiatrlcian.  by  proposing 
to  recover  the  concession  of  the  tribunate 
by  starving  the  people,  roused  the  hatred 
of  the  plebeians,  and  brou^t  about  his 
own  condemnation.  His  Impulne  is  to  join 
Uie  Volsdans ;  but  the  latter  are  sluggish, 
and  with  difficulty  induced  to  enter  into 
his  views.  When,  however,  he  succeeds  In 
prevailing  on  them,  he  converts  them  Into 
a  nation  of  conquerors,  before  whom  the 
Roman  power  is  immediately  prostrated. 
'  It  would  seem  as  if  Coriolanns  was  the 
only  warrior  in  Borne,  and  as  if  the  transfer 
of  his  weight  from  one  scale  to  the  other, 
absolutely  determined  the  inclination  of 
the  balance  f  •  and  yet  the  plebeians  would, 
of  course,  be  only  too  glad  to  act  vig- 
orously against  an  enemy  whom  they 
BO  thoroughly  detested,  and  the  senate 
are  dislnrlined  to  make  any  ooncesslon. 
The  Incident  of  the  embassy  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  headed  by  the  mother 
of  Ooriolanus.  is  even  more  perplexing. 
'Ooriobuias.  thirsting  for  vengeance  on 
account  of  his  condemnation,  leaves  home 
with  the  deliberate  Intention  of  joining  the 
enemies  of  his  oountty,  but  takes  no  steps 
for  withdrawing  his  mother  and  wife  and 
children.  The/  therefore-  remain  as  hos- 
tages in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The 
senate  allow  them  to  go  as  supplicants  to 
the  hau^ty  general,  at  the  head  of  his 
Volsdan  army,  though  they  were  warned 
In  the  debate  on  the  subject  that  they  are 
parting  with  their  best  securities  for  his 
forbearance.  Ooriolanus  hates  the  plebeian 
body,  both  aa  an  eager  patrician  parttsMi, 
and  as  the  object  of  their  hostile,  and  as  he 
thinks  unjust,  vote :  he  bears  no*love  to  the 
patricians,  whom  he  charges  with  selfish 
cowardice  in  betraying  him  to  hla  accusers. 
The  embaasy  of  the  women  unexpectedly 
places  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren in  his  power.  They  are  in  his  camp, 
alone,  unprotected,  surrounded  by  his 
Volsc4an  legions.  The  one  remaining  tie 
which  bound  him  to  Rome  is  now,  by  the 
infatuation  of  his  countrymen  and  ene- 
mies, fortunately  severed.  Would  not  his 
first  Impulse  be  to  send  them  to  a  place  of 
safety  in  the  Volsdan  territory,  and  to 
order  the  battering  rams  to  be  applied  to 
the  walls  of  Rome?  What  conceivable 
motive  has  he  for  any  other  course  T  't  In- 
stead of  this  completion  of  a  design  to 
which  there  remained  no  hindrance,  he 
instantly  yields  to  an  appeal  to  his  domestic 
feelings,  which  had  now  lost  its  force ;  and 
withdraws  the  Volsdans  from  Rome,  ap- 
parently without  a  murmur,  while  they 
were  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  and  had 
their  prlM  almost  within  their  grasp.   As 
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might  be  expected,  the  sequd  ot  tbls 
strange  tale  is  reported  with  many  r&rfa* 
tlons.  By  one  acooimt  he  was  murdered  ; 
according  to  a  second  he  killed  hlraaelf ;  in 
a  third  he  Is  represented  aa  living  TmiiM>- 
lested  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  name  of  Spurius  Oaaetns  is  hlstotlcAl 
as  that  of  the  consul  who  ratified  the  tHMa.jr 
with  Outhage.  Many  years  afterwards  be 
is  said  to  have  proposed  an  agrarian  lavr, 
to  divide  Mnong  the  dtlxens  aU  land  whldi. 
as  being  public  after  conquest,  was  vrron^w 
fully  occupied  by  patriciansi  In  the  f  ollovr- 
Ing  year,  a  charge  of  aiming  at  regal  power 
was  brought  against  him.  Hereupon  one 
version  says  that  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpelan  rock  ; 
another  maintains  that  he  was  prlTatelT- 
executed  by  his  father,  who  eonflscated  hla 
goods,  levelled  his  house,  and  raised  » 
statue  on  the  spot.  Later  writers  spoke  ot 
a  statue  erected  by  Casslus  himself,  as  betziw 
melted  down  by  the  censors  in  the  year  156 
B.a :  but  then  It  Is  not  easy  to  nnderstaiMl 
why  this  statue  should  not  have  been  re- 
moved when  bis  house  was  rased  to  tbe 
ground,  if  the  atory  of  the  oonllacatlcn  be 
a  true  one. 

These  agrarian  disputes,  a  few  7e«r« 
later,  are  followed  by  what  is  called  tue 
seeession  of  the  Fabian  gent  or  clan. 
Niebuhr  asserts  that  It  was  caused  by  tbe 
failure  of  the  effort  made  by  the  eonsal 
Knso  Fabius  to  bring  about  an  equltabae 
division  of  landa.  The  traditionary  ao. 
oounu  represent  it  as  arising  out  of  a  to. 
luntary  offer  to  hold  a  fort  near  the  banks 
of  the  Creraera  as  an  outpost  against  tbo 
hostile  incursions  of  the  Veientinea.  Here 
in  the  following  year,  they  were  cut  off  to 
a  man,  only  one  child  surviving  out  of  tbe 
number  of  808  who  had  left  Rome :  Itut  tbe 
iuddenta  of  thla  catastrophe  are  reported 
variously.  One  story  said  that  thex  were 
surprised  while  on  uielr  way  to  perforin  » 
religious  sacrifice  in  Rome :  another  maln> 
tained  that  they  were  dnwn  into  an  ambne- 
cade  by  a  series  of  stratagems  on  tbe  pssrt 
of  the  Volsdans,  and  so  alaln.  It  la.  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  a  powerful  honae 
should  volunteer  to  hold  a  frontier  post  > 
but  tbe  different  versions  of  the  oataatro^ 
phe  prove  that  no  contemporary  reeord  of 
the  eventa  had  been  preserved;  and  tbe 
further  fact  that  its  anniversary  was  kept 
on  the  same  day  with  that  of  the  battle  of 
the  Allla  ahows  that  there  was  no  nntn> 
t«rmpted  traditional  observance  of  tbe 
evcntj 

We  come  now  to  the  Law,  assigned  to 
the  year  470  B.a,  proposed  by  PubllUas  Vo- 
lero,  that  the  plel>eian  magistrates  tfionld 
be  elected  in  the  committee  of  the  trfbe«. 
It  is  a  mere  piece  of  constitutional  reform  - 
but  the  narrative  does  not  therefore  be^ 
come  more  hlstoricaL  'Livy  on  tbe  «n« 
thorlty  of  Piso  states  the  number  of  trl> 
bunes  to  have  been  Increased  by  the  law  of 
Volero  from  two,  as  they  had  been  since 
their  Institution,  to  five :  and  the  nam^  of 
the  five  tribunes  then  elected  are  given  by 
the  same  historian.    Dionyslns,  however^ 
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coming  to  OS  tn  no  more  than  one  Tenlon, 
shows  tliat  Appliu  reeoited  to  morder  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  opponents.*  Bnt 
the  maMord  of  his  Infqolty  was  fllled  np  by 
his  eondnet  tn  the  cue  of  Virginia.  The 
beftnty  of  this  maiden  made  blm  resolre  to 
gain  possession  of  her ;  and  while  her  father 
was  serrfng  In  the  camp,  be  orders  one  of 
his  own  clients  to  daim  her  as  bis  slare  by 
birth.  She  Is  brooght  before  the  trlbnnal 
of  Apploa,  who  adjudges  her  to  be  guarded 
by  this  dlent  till  the  day  ot  trial  comes  on. 
Bat  a  popular  tumult  indnoes  him  to  alter 
this  decision,  and  he  accepts  ball  fbr  her 
reappearanoe.  No  time  Is  lost  by  his  friends 
In  making  Vlrginlns  aoauatnted  with  the 
schemes  of  Appins,  and  the  wretched  father 
hastens  to  Rome,  <mly  to  hear  the  sentence 
whldi  eondemns  bis  daughter  to  slavery. 
Raring  gained  permission  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, he  stabs  her  to  the  heart,  exclaiming 
that  thns  alone  can  he  keep  her  pure  and 
Mt  her  free.  The  sight  of  ytrglnius,  with 
his  bloody  dagger,  rouses  the  army  to  Te- 
nement Indignation,  and  tearing  up  their 
standards,  they  march  directly  up  to  Rome, 
and  occupy  the  Arentlne.  Hie  city  is  in 
uproar,  and  Apptus  Is  glad  to  hide  himself 
from  the  popular  fury,  while  the  army  from 
Algldns  depose  dieir  dre  deoemrlral  gene- 
rals, and  set  up  ten  military  tribunes 
In  their  plaee.  The  troops  from  Fidcme 
make  the  same  change,  and  thus  the  de- 
cemviri are  displaced  by  twenty  tribunes. 
The  death  of  Appius  follows  soon  after  the 
election  of  Valerius  and  Horatius  as  con- 
suls, and  whether  by  the  latter  or  by  the 
apdilcs,  the  twelve  tables  of  laws  were  en- 
graved on  brass,  and  exposed  in  public. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  story  which  is 
placed  half  way  between  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  and  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls— a  period  in  all  of  190  years,  and 
of  which  the  credibility  is  not  c^ed  in  ques- 
tion bv  a  single  miracle,  marvel,  portent, 
or  prodigy.  But  on  comparing  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  period  of  120  years  with  the 
regal  time  of  precisely  S40  years,  one  ele- 
ment of  weakness  is  laid  open  to  view  in 
an  arilflcial  chronology ;  sad  the  story  it- 
nelf,  when  examined,  shows  no  Uck  of 
Internal  difficulties.  The  TerentiUlan  law, 
which  initiated  the  decemviral  movement, 
aimed  at  circumscribing  the  poa'er  of  the 
consuls ;  and  the  purpose  for  which  (when 
this  was  found  to  be  hopeless)  the  decem- 
viri were  appointed,  was  to  provide  In  part 
a  code  of  written  laws,  and  still  more  to 
equalise  the  rights  of  patricians  and  ple- 
beians. Aeeordlnglv  the  first  deoemvirate 
is  described  as  popular,  both  In  Its  conduct 
and  its  legislation.  The  laws  of  the  ten 
tables  were  sanctioned  by  the  popular  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries :  and  Olc^t),  speak- 
ing of  these  laws  as  being  uniformly  wise 
and  just,  withholds  this  praise  only  from 
the  two  last  tables  of  the  second  decem- 
vlrate,  which  abolished  the  right  of  Inter- 
marriage between  the  two  classes.  Thus 
the  conclusion  remains  that  the  ten  tables 
were  In  favour  of  the  plebeians,  and  that 
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they  served  the  purpose  for  wtilch  tti« 
decemvlrate  was  Instituted.  VntartonnttAj- 
the  lawa  of  these  tables  have  only  coma 
down  to  us  In  fragments ;  yet  *  we  knoir 
enough  oonoeming  them  to  anttantlae  ob 
in  saying,  that  they  had  not  the  ebarmctcr 
of  a  constitutional  code,  and  that  they  coo- 
tained  nothing  which  plaeed  the  plebeiaa* 
on  a  footing ozpolitlcal  equaltty  with  tbe  p*» 
tricians.  The  political  IneqnaUty  between 
the  two  orders  remained  not  less  after  tbe 
decemvlnl  legisUtlon  than  It  had  been 
before.  All  the  great  oonstttutionalchaaffcs 
by  which  the  plebeians  achieved  Uhla 
equality,  are  mentioned  as  separata  and 
suooessive  measurea,  after  tbe  fUl  of  tbe 
decemviri.t 

The  legend  whldi  speaks  of  tbe  Jovmey 
of  the  three  commissioners  into  Greece,  ta, 
to  say  the  least,  full  of  Improbability.  Tlie 
decemviral  code  exhibited  no  reeemblano* 
to  Oreek  law,  and  Cioero  held  it  to  be  alto- 
gether superior  to  any  Oreek  leglalatlflai. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  tbe  Romans 
had  heard  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  still  leaa 
of  the  reforms  of  Oelstbenes ;  wfaUe  tbey 
mlght  more  natur^y  have  availed  tbem- 
selves  of  the  legislation  of  Gbarondaa  tn 
Sicily,  and  stiU  more  of  Zalencns,  tbe  law- 
giver of  the  Bpixephyrian  Loeriansin  Italy. 
But  of  these  we  hear  nothing :  and  Greek 
writers  are  equally  silent  about  tbe  anivml 
of  these  emissaries  in  Greece.  If  tbey  came 
at  all.  they  arrived  during  the  earty  cam- 
paigns of  Peridea,  when  Thncydfalea  waa 
alive  ;  and  It  Is  almost  incredible  tbac  sm^ 
an  event,  if  historical,  should  bavermnalned 
unnoticed  by  them. 

The  colouring  thrown  on  tbe  hlsUur  of 
Appius  Claudius  Is  not  less  suspldous.  l,fke 
his  father,  be  dies  by  his  own  bsnd  tn 
prison.  An  extant  fragment  of  tbe  Oapt> 
toline  Fasti  speaks  of  the  ooosulablp  wblcb 
he  resigned  in  order  to  become  decemvir  aa 
his  second  consulship,  and  so  identify  blm 
with  his  fMher,  to  whom  the  historians  at- 
tribute that  whidi  the  Fasti  describe  aa  febe 
Urst  oonsulahip  of  the  son.  According  to 
both  Livy  and  DIonyslus,  the  decemvir  Is 
never  heard  of  till  the  yesr  before  be  la 
appointed  to  that  office.  In  his  political 
career,  he  first  deserts  tbe  patricbuia,  and 
ingratiates  himself  with  the  irfebelana ;  and 
after  his  reelection  he  comes  forward  aa  an 
undisguised  despot,  having  secured  tbe  co- 
operation of  a  sot  of  oligarrbs  as  unacmpti- 
lous  as  himself.  Livy  explains  theae  Ganges 
by  saying  tbiU  his  moderation  waa  only 
assumed  for  political  purposes:  but  8tr 
G.  a  Lewis  remariis  that  this  will  not  ex- 
plain '  why  he  hUd  down  his  offioe  at  tbe 
end  of  the  yesr,  and  why,  being  already  yltw 
tual  dictator  and  holding  the  chief  power  tn 
his  hands,  he  voluntarily  resigned  It.  and 
trusted  to  the  chances  of  a  personal  can- 
vass.' In  Dlodoms,  moreover,  the  daudina 
of  the  second  deoemvirate  Is  a  dlflerent 
person  from  the  Claudius  of  tbe  first.  For 
the  contradictions  Involved  In  the  very 
position  of  the  decemviral  government,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  uie  work  of  Sir 
G.  a  Lewis  (Credibility,  &c  cb.  xlt  sect.  ft4); 
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dl^r  «p|«tMtehtn9  tb«  ttatiie  of  Juno.  aake<l 
If  Bbe  would  ^  to  Rome :  tbe  iroddeM  BI9- 
nlfled  brr  BSMrnt,  and  the  vtatue  teemed 
marreUouftlr  li^bt  to  tbo«e  who  mnred  it. 
Tbe  (dory  of  Quntlliu  wm  at  ita  bright ;  but 
the  shadow  of  eomlnir  erU  wa«  befrtnnin^ 
to  be  felt.  Tbe  roaffnifloencr  of  TelJ  tng- 
ireoted  to  the  people  the  design  of  migrating 
thither  in  a  body:  CkmlUna  rebemently 
realsted  It,  and  tnourred  no  little  unpopu- 
larity. HU  enemies  charged  him  with  em- 
benllng  some  of  the  booty,  and  OamiUua 
was  drlren  Into  exile. 

The  tale  of  the  siege  wfll  not  bear  much 
erlticlam.  It  is  said  to  hare  lasted  ten 
roars ;  yet  the  town  Calls  not  by  famine, 
but  by  a  surprise,  which  might  as  easily 
hare  been  executed  In  the  flrat  year  as  in 
the  tenth.  *  In  all  ancient  history  there  Is 
scarcely  an  anthentlc  Instance  of  a  town 
taken  in  the  manner  rehUed  of  Tell. 
Still  the  facts  that  Veil  was  besieged  and 
taken,  and  its  independence  fbrfritM.  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted ;  of  the  details 
we  can  say  little  or  nothing.  Niebuhr 
supposed  that  the  Incidents  of  the  last  two 
years  are  drawn  from  a  lost  epic  poem.  The 
great  question  here  would  be  to  determine 
when  this  poem  was  oomposed  (if  we  had 
good  reasons  for  l)elleTing  that  it  erer 
existed,  which  In  this  case  we  hare  not). 
A  poon  composed  at  the  time  would  be 
much  more  trustworthy  than  a  written 
prose  narratlre  dating  from  a  later  period. 

The  ivayer  of  Cfanillus  on  his  departure 
into  exile  was  soon  fulfilled.  His  country- 
men felt  tbe  need  of  him,  when  the  Gaul- 
ish hordes  were  hastening  to  the  city.  On 
tbe  banks  of  the  AUIa  the  Roman  army  was 
rut  to  pieces,  on  the  anirersary  or  the 
dcHtmctlon  of  tbe  FabU  at  the  Cremeni. 
Two,  three,  or  four  days  afterwards  the 
Gauls  were  in  possession  of  Rome.  The 
plebeians  escaped,  as  they  could,  to  Yell 
or  elsewhere,  the  agwl  of  botn  orders 
awaited  their  fkte  In  their  own  houses.  At 
the  Testibules  of  their  homes,  according  to 
LIvy,  on  curule  chairs  In  the  forum, 
according  to  Plutarch,  they  excited  the 
admiring  astonishment  of  the  Oauls,  till 
one  of  them  stroked  the  beard  of  a  senator 
named  Paplrlus,  and  was  by  him  smitten 
with  an  ivory  sceptre.  The  blow  was  the 
signal  for  massacre,  and  the  town  was 
immediately  sacked  and  bnmt.  Aceording 
to  Llry  the  Are  spared  nothing;  Diodoms 
admits  that  a  few  houses  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  Palatln&  The  Capitol,  however, 
held  out,  uid  OMnillus,  summoned  to  the 
aid  of  his  country,  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  second  time.  The  measure  had 
well-nigh  proved  useless.  The  guard  of  the 
Oapltol  had  foiled  to  perceive  that  the 
Oauls  were  scaling  the  rampart,  when  the 
sacred  geese  of  Juno  gave  the  alarm  by 
their  cackling,  and  tbe  first  assailant  was 
hurled  down  by  Manllus,  who  had  been 
consul  two  years  before.  Tbe  gift  of  half  a 
pound  of  flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
wine,  from  each  of  the  garrison,  was  the 
reward  of  his  good  deed.  Meanwhile  the 
Oanis  suflerrdfrom  disease,  and  hinted  that 
they  might  be  bribed  into  leaving  the  city. 
The  bargain  was  struck  for  1,000  pounds  of  | 


gold.  Bnlplctas  complained  that  ttie  Gaols 
used  false  weights ;  their  kln^  Brennos 
threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  saylxkirwltb 
scorn,  *Woe  to  tbe  oonqoered.*  Bat  at 
this  juncture  Oamlllus  appeared  not  lets 
suddenly  than  the  Roman  soldiera  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  YelL  He  ordered  tbe 
gold  to  be  removed,  and  told  the  Oftuls  to 
prepare  for  a  battle :  two  defeat*  aaOoed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  horde. 

Borh  Is  the  story  of  LIvy  and  some  other 
writers.  In  Diodoms,  Oamillns  doe«  not 
reappear  till  the  Gauls  have  left  th«  dty, 
and  then  he  defeata  the  Yolsclans  and  other 
enemies  of  Rome,  and  attacking  the  Gaols 
recovers  the  1,000  pounds  of  gold  with  the 
standards  which  had  been  lost.  In  his 
triumph  he  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  ftmr 
white  horses ;  his  preaumptlon  rotued  tbe 
anger  of  the  people,  and  two  yeara  aftei^ 
wards  he  was  in  oonsequeoce  aentenoed  to 
a  heavy  fine.* 

Tbe  oontradictlons  of  the  storx  admit  of 
no  reconcilement.    If  the  versions  mXrtmOj 
glvco  speak  of  the  extermlnMlon  of  the 
invaders,  Polyblus  says  that  they-  returned 
to  their  own  land,  where  they  were  after- 
wards embroiled   in  intestlna  w«r».     In 
another  version,  the  gcrid  was  reoorered, 
not  by  Oamillns.  but  by  tbe  moo  of  Gtoce. 
By  another  story,  the  Romans  mede  the 
Gauls  drunk  with  wine,  and  falllns  on  them 
while  intoxicated,  cut  uen  to  pieoee.    But. 
further,  tbe  Allia  cannot  be  Idea  tilled  with 
any  existing  river,  nor  can  the  spot  where 
tbe  battle  was  fou^t  be  determiaed  :  and 
althoujTb  the  Oauls  are  said  to  hsro  toV- 
iowed  up  their  victory  quickly,  still  there 
was  enough  time  to  put  the  Oa(»ltol  Into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  allow  tbe  people  to 
escape.    Hence  the  story  of  Uie  amstora 
»cated  on  their  chairs  in  the  forom  be- 
comes very  improbable :  nor  Is  It  more 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Gsnls  should 
bum  a  city  which  they  would  bsre  to  oo- 
cupy  In  order  to  reduce  the  Oapltol,  sad 
which  they  are  said  to  have  occapled  for 
six.  eight,  or  nine  months.   The  etorr  of 
Li  vy  reads  like  a  romance :  that  of  Poljblaa 
carries  with  it  a  great  air  of  prubsl>lllty- : 
but  we  cannot  teU  whence  he  grot  his  In- 
formation, or  determine  the  rsaae  of  his 
authorities.    He  wrote  his  history  about 
MO  years  after  the  oapture  of  the  city,  and 
oral  tradition  could  not  be  depended  on  for 
so  long  a  time.    It  was,  however,  tlft«  first 
event  In  Roman  history  which  aoems  to 
hsve  attracted  the  notice  of  oontenaporarr 
Greeks.   8tUI  Heradldes  of  Pontna  le»rBt 
no  more  than  that  s  city  called    Rome, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  HeUenlc,  h«d  b««n 
taken  by  ui  armv  from  the  land  of  tbe  By- 
perboreans ;  and  Aristotle  says  that  Roue 
was  delivered  by  a  certain  Lndus,  wlic«^«j| 
Plutarch  says  that  his  name  was  not  I^tsdaA, 
but  Marcos.    With  regard  to  the  d^te^ 
this  event,  there  is  a  tolerably  close  ampree- 
ment :  the  dat«  aaalgned  vary  from  aar  to 
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LIvy  believed  that  In  entering  oq  tlk« 
period  subsequent  to  the  Gaulish  oon<m^«* 
be  had  arrived  at  a  time  of  far  ^ 
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darscM  and  certatnt  j.  We  cannot  Indeed 
tdl  vhat  were  tli«  fuller  reeorda  which  be 
■Tivere  kept  from  this  time;  but  they 
Btit  u  beet  hnTe  been  tngraentarj, 
ud  certainly  did  not  Conn  a  coutinuoos 
blMor7.  Stm  It  maj  be  fiOrly  held '  that 
Um  h^ory  for  tbe  period  from  the  cap- 
un  of  the  city  to  tne  campaign  against 
P^ntu,  eorapared  with  tbe  period  from 
tteesjmlilon  of  tbe  Idnss  to  tbe  capture 
Gf  tbe  cUjr,  contain  a  »  grento-  proportion 
«<  tKt,  ud  n  amsller  prop<Mtlon  of  flo- 
tin.**  This  period  la  nuu^ed  by  a  ancoe*- 
jta  of  wsra.  all  of  wbich  oontrlhnted  to 
iaoeye  Um  power  of  Bome,  In  spite  of 
BaoxdsfiEataaaddiaasteriL  The  same  aid 
«w  puBMCed  by  tbe  cyatem  ct  Latin  eolo- 
als,  wt\eh  consisted  of  Bomain  eitlxens 
wBt  to  oeeopy  ccmqnered  lands,  and  by  the 
rosMcration  of  other  dtiea,  with  prtrl- 
^m*  Tsrylns  In  degree.  Tbe  first  Samntte 
«».  be^uila«  sboat  948  ■.<x,  was  followed 
tr  the  Latin  war.  or  rreat  otruggle  of  the 
LmIbs  for  suptemscy.  In  the  year  8S3 
llexiDter  of  ^)lnu  landed  In  Italy,  and 
thne  years  laler  began  tbe  second  Samnite 
«v,  lasting  for  more  tlian  twenty  years,  in 
•tM  occ lured  tbe  great  Bomsn  defeat  at 
Uie<tedlnerork,»9BLa  In  the  third  Sam- 
idcswar,  C  Fontina,  the  general  who  had 
defeased  tbe  Boaoans  at  Osadinm,  was  taken 
Frteaer.and  tbe  whole  country  of  8am- 
idm«aa  redoced  to  anhmlssion.  In  the 
l«ar  sn  KXL.  tbe  Tarenttnes,  who  had  de- 
tested L.  Talerftts  and  tbe  Roman  fleet 
Mdi«  tb^r  dty,  Inrited  Pyrrbns,  king  of 
lipirea,  toald  ttieni. 

Aeure  and  restleea,  Pyrrbns  was  eontinn- 
a&ybmalag  sebemes,  and  occupied  himself 
Beta  In  the  aflktra  of  others  tlian  In  his 
•■V.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
■illsafy  art,  b«t  totally  ignorant  of  that  of 
■eiwul^t.  In  addition  to  the  onmsitlon 
4M>  vmy  to  that  of  tbe  Roman,  be  intro- 
teeed  elephania  Into  the  field,  which  being 
arv  to  the  Roman  trooi>s.  was  the  cause  of 
their  discomfltnre.  But,  being  aware  of 
tbe  anecMaerable  spirit  of  his  opponents, 
tesotidted  an  alliance  with  them  through 
the  mesas  of  tiie  orator  Otneas.  He  at- 
ft^pied  to  corrupt,  by  presents,  the 
vitas  of  Pabrldua.  He  passed  into  Sldty, 
vQb  a  rtew  to  sncoour  that  tslaud  against 
Oh  OhRhaglnians.  And  afterwards  re- 
fiat  to  Italy,  lie  abandoned  them  en- 
tfeafr.lOed  with  Teaeration  for  a  people 
eottrage  and  constancy  he  was  im- 
to  shake. 

sow  began  to  fix  tbe  attention  of 
It  reedred  ambassadors  from, 
■feS  anspted  an  allianoe  with,  Ptolemy 
AOaiMpbas.  king  of  Bgypt,  the  enUght- 
Mad  proceoor  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes. 
^^  this  tine  luxury  was  first  Intro- 
^aet  ■aong  tlie  Roman  people,  the  source 
^«a  their  future  misfortunes.  It  destroyed 
nv^sHkaa  rtrtue ;  it  debilitated  thdr  con- 
nge:  w4  was  thus,  ermtnally,  the  cause 
^^  dewafkU  of  Rome. 

of  Measlna  by  the  Oarthagl- 
thctr  union  with  Hiero,  king  of 
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Syracuse,  caused  the  first  Puidc  war.  HIero 
soon  after  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  remained  eror  after  faithful  to 
thdr  cause.  Hie  lore  of  glory  rendered 
them  as  unconquerable  on  the  aea  as  they 
had  before  been  on  the  land.  Sidly,  the 
object  of  their  ambition,  was  the  witness 
of  their  naral  rictoriea.  AfHca  herself 
trembled  at  the  sight  of  her  fleets.  Howerer. 
Xanthlppus,  the  Lacedemonian,  whom  the 
Oarthaglnlans,  with  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude, deprived  of  his  Ufe,  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Regnlus.  The  Oarthaglnlans  demanded 
peace,  and  Regulus  himself;  who  was  one  of 
the  ambassadora,  opposed  the  treaty,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  love  of  his  country :  he 
returned  to  Quthage  to  meet,  it  was  said, 
the  most  horrid  death  that  tbe  enraged 
Oarthaginiana  could  Inflict.  Hamilcar  was 
afterwards  defeated,  and  thla  detau  ter> 
mlnated  the  flrst  Punic  war. 

Tbe  dege  and  conquest  of  Sagnntnm,  a 
city  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  gave 
birth  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Hannlbd. 
already  famous  for  his  brilliant  success  in 
Spain,  who  had  from  his  Infancy  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Romans  with  detesta- 
tion, advanced  towards  Italy  at  the  head 
of  an  army;  crossed  the  Rhone;  traversed 
the  Alps  in  tbe  midst  of  winter ;  defeated 
Sclpio  on  the  banks  of  the  Tldnus;  was 
conqueror  at  Trebla,  llirafiyroonus,  and 
Oaonas;  and  flUed  Rome  itself  with  alarm. 
Tbe  pleasures  of  Oapna,  it  is  said,  where 
he  had  the  Imprudence  to  winter,  saved 
Rome  from  detraction.  It  gave  the  Ro- 
mans time  to  recover  from  the  constema* 
tion  which  his  rapid  progesa  had  occar 
sioned ;  they  collected  all  their  force,  and 
rose  more  terrible  than  ever,  by  thdr  con- 
stancy, thdr  dlsdpUn^  thdr  courage,  and 
their  poUey.t 

Their  numerous  victories  astonished 
Spain  and  Sicily.  They  declared  war 
against  Philip,  the  ally  of  Oarthage ;  took 
Syracuse,  Agrigentnm,  and  Oapua;  d^ 
feated  Hasdrubal ;  and  all  Bptln  submitted 
to  the  younger  Sciplo.  This  general  went 
into  Africa,  and.  by  his  successes,  obliged 
Hannibal  to  quit  ISurope  and  return  home. 
In  the  battle  of  Zama,  where  every  man- 
oeuvre in  the  art  of  war  was  dlspUyed, 
Sdpio  was  the  conqueror,  snd  the  Roman 
senate  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace. 
This  victory  augmented  the  already  im- 
moderate ambition  of  Rome,  which  threat- 
ened with  slavery  the  whole  of  tbe  then 
known  world. 

Hannibal,  after  having  paased  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  dedare  war 
against  the  Romans,  returned  to  Blthynla ; 
but  fearing  that  he  should  be  delivered  up 
to  his  Inveterate  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  by  poison. 

Tbe  war  with  i%Ulp.  king  of  ICacedon. 
and  afterwards  with  Perseus,  his  son,  was 
a  remarkable  epoch.  Philip,  after  having 
suffered  great  loss,  made  peace  with  tbe 
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at  lis  rctoni.  b«  bad  a  ttimnph,  and  took 
tte  oaaM  oC  Brltaanicna.  He  died  at  Uie 
as*  of  arrenty-foor.  He  waa  the  hiuband 
of  Meaaalloa,  ao  dlahoaoorad  l>y  her  Ucea- 
tfanuUfa. 

the  aon  of  Domitioa  ^biobarboa 
Agrtpptam,  danght<y  of  Cermanlcut 
and  alMer  to  Chllffiila«  b^ran  faia  reign  by 
Mpirfa^r  to  TiTtaea  which  he  did  not  poaMMs. 
Tit*  arwnlag  goodneaa  waa,  bowerer,  of 
Hbart  diumUon ;  he  threw  off  the  maak,  and 
wcared  to  the  people  in  hletetieefaaraeter. 
Be  taralahed  the  repatation,  and  cUml- 
Btahed  the  power,  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Be  ocTcr  uodCTtook  moj  military  expedi- 
tioo;  b«t  aoffered  the  Farthiana  to  make 
thiiawlyta  maatffs  of  Armenia, and  oblige 
the  Boman  levlona  to  paaa  nnder  the  joke. 
Be  had  Bome  aet  on  Are ;  and  put  hia  own 
hla  preceptor,  and  aerenU  other 
to  death  in  the  moat  wanton  and 
r.  At  length  the  aenate  de- 
clared htm  an  enemy  to  hia  conntry;  and 
he  waa  eondemned  to  be  conducted,  quite 
naked.  wUh  hla  head  between  the  pron^of 
a  pttchfork.  throu«h  the  atreeta  of  Borne ; 
Oca  to  bewhl|n>cdtodeath,andafterwa«da 
Co  fee  thrown  from  a  high  rock  into  the 
ffcro  aaved  hlmi^  from  ttaia  aen- 
by  Mff-nrarder.  atthe  houae  of  one  of 
eedsMB  in  the  country,  at  the  age  of 
chtrtr-<wo  yean,  and  the  fourteenth  of  hla 
In  hlaperaon  the  family  of  Auirnatua 
exltnct. 

la  Caiba,  a  aenator,  of  an  andent 
and  nobie  family,  waa,  at  tbe  a^  of  aixty- 
thre^ .proclaimed  emperor  by  tbe  Spaniards 
amA  the  Ctania ;  and  hia  eleetion  waa  bi>- 
pnrred  fer  the  wliole  army.  He  pouesaed 
Tirtae.  but  it  waa  ecUpeed  by  bla 
and  hia  ararteei  He  fell  into  the 
which  he  had  taOd  for  Otho.  and  waa 
klMed  as  Boooa  in  the  aercnth  month  firom 
hteeteratUm. 

Otho  anooeeded  aa  emperor.  Ha  united 
to  hia  peraoB  the  extnemea  of  ralonr  and 
<4rmf&aey.  Baring  been  oreroome  in  bat- 
tle by  Ticelliua,  hia  oompeUtor.  be  itabbed 
himiwtf.  in  the  thirty-eighth  yeur  of  hla  age, 
and  the  nlnety-llfth  day  of  bts  reign. 

TiteOina  mounted  the  imperial  throne 
after  the  death  of  Otho.    Be  reigned  wltb- 

croel  in  hfa  gDvero* 
Be  killed  Babinua,  the  brother  of 
T«apaBian,  and  burnt  him  with  Um  eapltoL 
He  waa  an  extreme  giotton,  and  waa  killed 
br  aa  oOUer  in  tbe  aerrice  of  Veapaalan,  In 
Iha  ftfcy-arrenth  year  of  hla  age.  Iiarlng 
eight  montha  and  one  day.  Bla 
r.  after  baring  been  dragged  through 
was  tlirown  into  tbe  Tiber. 

succeeded  to  the  purple.  He 
aader  the  Boaaan  yoke  many  pow- 
«rfU  naUosa :  be  to<A  Jeruaalem,  and  en- 
tered R  In  triumph  with  hia  son  Tltna.  Hla 
much  regrettad  by  the  senate 
Che  people.  Be  was  good  temp««], 
arMe.  haaniie,  witty,  capable  of  frlend- 
■Mi^  and,  CO  the  whole,  the  greatest  em- 

bju  £atlier :  be  waa  per- 
ot  bla  paaalona,  and  go- 
admirably  as  to  gain 
'  Detlgkt  ^tke 


Hviium  Bmea:   Hia  doqumice.  hla  Taloar. 
and  bis  moderation  were  the  charms  by 
which  be  ^ined  the  bearta  at  his  subjects.  < 
He  died  in  the  forty-flrat  year  of  bla  age. 
baring  reigned  two  yeara,  eight  monwa,  ' 
and  twenty  daya. 

Oomltlan,  tiie  younger  brother  of  ntna, 
aacended  the  throne.  He  abandoned  bim- 
aelf  to  erery  rice,  and  waa  callable  ot  ererr 
crime.  He  raiaed  many  constdovble  edl- 
tieet  in  Borne ;  and  waa  killed  In  hla  palace, 
by  bis  domestica.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign. 

Kenra,  already  adranced  In  age,  waa  next 
elected  emperor.  He  gorcmed  with  Justice, 
and  choae  Trajan  for  hia  succeaaor.  He 
died  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  serenty,  baring 
reigned  four  months  and  eight  osys,  re- 
grcued  by  a  people  whom  he  bad  rendered 
happy. 

Trajan,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  succeeded 
Nerva.  He  waa  a  successful  soldier,  and 
extended  the  bounda  of  tbe  Roman  empire. 
He  waa  Juat,  and  an  enemy  to  flattery  and 
enry ;  he  waa  frleodly,  and  lored  hla  sub- 
jects ;  and  It  haa  been  said  that  hia  only 
defects  were  a  lore  of  war  and  wine.  Be 
died  In  Ada  In  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
ageL 

Adrian  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
meana  of  Plotlna,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  He 
had  a  happy  disposition ;  waa  a  protector  of 
the  arts,  and  of  artists;  and  hla  greatest 
ambition  waa  to  have  the  reputation  of 
heing  learned.  He  was  a  perfe<^  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  Jealous  of  those 
who  spoke  or  wrote  better  tluu  blmselfL 
He  abandoned  many  prortncea  conquered 
by  Trajan,  and  Imllt  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Venna  on  Mount  CUrary.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  yeara,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Antoninus  Plus,  who  treated  his  subjects 
as  bis  children.  LlbenOity.  clemency,  and 
aftability  formed  only  a  part  of  the  good 
quaUtles  of  this  prince:  his  wit  waa  poliabed. 
liiB  eentlmenta  noble.  He  defeated  the 
Britons  by  his  generala.  He  repulsed  tlie 
Moors,  and  took  part  of  Egypt.  Hia  death 
took  place  at  a  country-seat  called  Lorlnm. 
four  leagues  from  Rome,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  bis  age. 

Marcua  Aurelins,  the  suoeeasor  of  Anto- 
ninus, took  Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague 
In  tbe  empire :  they  made  war  upon  the 
Partblana.  Lndns  Yems  Intended  to  com- 
mand in  person,  but  stopped  at  Antlocb, 
and  gare  his  orders  to  his  Uentenanta,  who 
defeated  the  Parthlans,  and  took  Belencia, 
one  of  tbe  flnest  dtiea  in  Syria.  Lucius 
Verus  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph. 
Ho  died  at  Venice,  of  apoplexy,  or  poison, 
having  reigned  nine  years. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  Marcus  Aurellus 
goTomed  alone,  with  aU  tbe  wisdom  which 
characterises  a  good  prince.  He  overcame 
seversl  northern  nations,  and  sold  tbe  most 
precious  partof  hia  property  to  compensate 
his  soldiers,  raUier  than  oppress  tbe  people. 
This  oowned  phlloaopher  would  senre  aa  a 
iwrfect  model  for  pruncea.  If  bis  extreme 
klndneaa  bed  not  aometimM  degenerated 
into  weaknaaa.    He  died  at  tbe  age  of  alxty- 
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of  sndi  «  pwont,  succeeded  hto  fathn-  on 
tbe  throne.  He  made  hims^detestoble  by 
hi*  debaucheries ;  but  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  affainst  the  Germans.  After  having 
practised  the  cruelties  of  a  Kero,  and  the 
wickedness  of  a  Qiligula,  by  sacrificing  the 
wisest  among  the  Romans,  and  murdering 
his  wife  and  his  sister,  he  died,  as  Is  sup- 
posed, by  poison. 

Pertinax,  prefect  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Oommodus  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was 
originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Liguria,  which 
he  quitted  for  a  military  life.  In  endea- 
Touring  to  establish  discipline  In  the  army, 
ha  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own 
guard,  after  a  rotgn  of  twenty-four  daya. 

Dldlus  Julianus  bought  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  Pertinax ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  his  rival,  Septimus  Severus,  and  was  slain 
In  his  palace  In  the  seventh  month  of  his 
reign. 

Sevenu,  who  had  already  taken  the  title 
of  emperor  in  niyrla,  succeeded  Julian.  He 
defeated  and  killed  Pescennlus  Niger,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  In  the  east. 
He  also  defeated  Clodlus  AlblnuSb  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Ctosar  in  OauL  He 
subjugated  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs, 
and  joined  to  his  military  skill  the  reputa- 
tion of  learning.  In  England  he  built  the 
famous  wall  in  the  north,  which  extended 
from  sea  to  sea— and  which  is  In  part  re- 
maining at  this  hour— In  order  to  prevent 
the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Soots.  He  died 
at  York,  after  having  reigned  gloriously 
eighteen  years  and  four  months. 

Oaracalla  and  Oeta.  the  sons  of  Bevcms, 
were  elected  emperors.  Oaraoalla  having 
killed  Oeta,  whom  the  senate  had  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  republic,  reigned  alone. 
He  governed  tyrannically,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrad- 
ing vices.  He  carried  on  a  war  with  some 
success  against  the  Germans :  and  was  pre- 
paring to  march  against  the  Parthians, 
when  he  was  killed  at  Edessa,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three  years ;  sfter  having  relgnM  six 
years  and  two  months,  the  detestation  of 
the  Roman  people.  Here  we  date  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire. 

Macrinus  and  Dladnmonianus,  father  and 
son,  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne. 
Ther  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  after 
having  reigned  fourteen  months. 

Marcus  Aureiius  Antoninus,  sumamod 
Hcliogabalus,  priest  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 
He  was  a  monster  of  iascivlousness :  and 
was.  with  his  mother,  Sooemias,  killed  by 
the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  two  years 
and  eight  months. 

Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  the  last 
emperor,  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  The  army  gave  him  the  name 
of  Oesar,  and  the  senate  that  of  Augustus. 
He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians: 
and  was  noted  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  was  killed  In  Gaul,  by  a  soldier 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  after 
a  reign  of  thirteen  years ;  during  which  he 
consoled  the  empire,  by  his  virtues  and  his 
kindness,  for  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding 
reigns. 

Jtaziminns,  of  the  Gothic  race,  dected 


emperor  by  the  soldlen,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant,  and,  from  the  station  of  a 
common  soldier,  arose,  step  by  step,  to  the 
first  dignities  in  the  empire.  He  was  eight 
feet  high,  and  a  most  Toradous  glutton. 
He  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  of 
his  best  friends,  and  was  hlmaelf  murdend 
by  his  soldiers. 

Oordlan  was  placed  upon  the  Imperial 
throne  by  the  soldiws.  He  appointed  his 
son  as  his  colleague,  whom  he  sent  into 
Africa  against  C^pellian,  governor  of  Ku- 
midla  and  Mauritania.  The  younger  Gor- 
dlan  was  vanquished  and  killed  by  the 
Numidlans.  at  the  age  of  fbrty-4ve  yeara. 
Gordian  the  elder  died  with  dMiMlr,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Maxlrous  and  Balbinus,  the  first  the  son 
of  a  smith,  and  the  latter  of  noble  origin, 
liad  been  during  the  lifetime  of  Mazimlnua 
elected  emperors  by  the  senate,  and  now 
assumed  the  throne.  But  the  soldiers,  di»- 
satlsfled  with  their  election,  entered  their 
palaces,  and  massacred  them.  Tbey  then 
set  up  the  grandson  of  Oordlan,  whom  the 
senate  had  also  dedared  Otoaar  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather. 

Gordian  II.,  invested  with  the  porpkL 
opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  carried 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  Parthlaaa 
and  Persians.  He  pursued  Sapor  to  the 
conflnes  of  Persia,  where  he  was  killed 
through  the  treachery  of  Philip,  whom  he 
had  constituted  his  lieutenant.  The  Ro- 
mans, for  his  virtues,  ranked  him  among 
the  gods. 

The  two  Philips,  father  and  eon,  were 
proclaimed  emperors.  The  father  was  the 
son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  robbers.  Before  he 
came  into  Italy,  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  Sapor.  He  abandoned  some  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire:  visited  Arabia; 
and  built,  at  the  place  of  his  birtii.  a  dty, 
which  he  called  Phlllppopolis.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Philips,  was  celebrated  at 
Rome,  with  great  magnificence,  the  year 
one  thousand  from  the  foundation  of  tlie 
dty.  Philip,  the  father,  was  killed  at  Te- 
rona,  and  the  son  at  Rome,  after  having 
reigned  about  six  years. 

Declus  and  his  son,  who  had  been  sent 
against  the  Scythians,  being  succeseful,  rc- 
ccired  from  the  soldiers  the  Imperial  crown. 
Declus  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  good 
soldier  and  an  honest  man.  He,  however, 
persecuted  the  Christians  with  rigour,  on 
account  of  what  be  considered  their  fana- 
ticism. After  having  reigned  two  rears, 
he,  together  with  his  son,  perished  oy  an 
ambuscade  prepared  for  them  by  Tnebo- 
nlanus  Oallus,who  succeeded  Dedus  in  the 
empire,  and  divided  his  power  with  his 
son  Voluslanus.  They  marched  against 
Emllianus,  who  had  revolted  in  M<Bala, 
and  were  killed  at  Terano,  after  having 
reigned  about  two  years. 

Eralllanus,  an  African,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  which  had  revoltodf 
against  Gallus:  but  the  soldiers  having 
learned  that  Valerian  had  taken  the  purple 
in  Gaul,  they  killed  Emllianus,  after  a  relfls 
of  three  months. 

Talerliin,  and  Galllenus.  his  son,  governed 
the  empire  jointly.  They  were  unfortunso* 
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17  pimaUr  gtar  mn  at  tbilr 
Rnnonir,  ud  bulb  frnpsw*  ralngoUiUia 
'be  pDTplfl  DD  tli«  HB*  dv.  Bwfved  la 
'*,  lll«Bifld]a,miMlUAxLDai>l  V  MllAD.  TtA 
pFTD*r  ntirea  to  BtiDbLlDDBlmHU:  ibt 
art  to  LbodU.  Dloel«II&n  ■■■  t  pjij- 
■oph^,  p«*nt]D0  ■  eommiDdUi^  fmibL 

lore  nt  llie  cainn  at  Uh  kMW  Uun  Sa 
mlu  Df  m  ffeoenl 

ODmUnllu  Clonu  ud  Oilnliu  wtn 
xland  eupcron  bj  tke  •m«lc  Tluae 
ro  piliicei  dlTMol  til*  arn/tn  between 
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perfal  throne.  Galerlas  sent  Sererns  to 
Romf,  to  oppoM  Maientlus.  Sereros  be- 
sieged Rome,  bat  wm  betraj-ed  and  de- 
feated ;  and  aoon  after  Maxentltu  caosed 
him  to  be  strangled  between  Rome  and 
CkpiUL  Maxiroln,  harlng  In  rain  endea- 
Toored  to  dlspouea*  hit  ion  Maxentios, 
retired  Into  Gaul.  In  warch  of  Convtantlne, 
hit  lon-ln-Uw,  with  a  deatgn  to  kill  him. 
Faosta,  daaghterof  Maximln.  and  wtfe  of 
Oonatantlne,  being  acquainted  with  the 
design  of  her  father.  Informed  her  bnsband. 
Maximln,  in  order  to  sare  himself  from  the 
fary  of  Oonstantlne,  endeavoured  to  em- 
baric  at  Marseilles  for  luly,  bnt  was  killed 
In  that  cltrbf  the  order  of  Oonstantlne. 
Galerins  honotired  Lielnius  with  the  purple, 
and  died  soon  after.  The  Romans  at  this 
time  obeyed  three  emperors ;  Oonstantlne, 
Maxentlus,  and  Llolnlos.  Oonatantlne  pos- 
sessed talents  both  for  war  and  politics : 
he  defeated  the  arm/  of  Maxentios,  and 
afterwards  attacked  Liclntns,  who  had  mar- 
ried bis  sister;  and  having  defeated  him  In 
several  actions  both  by  sea  and  bud,  the 
vanqaished  Llclnlns  sarrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  oonqneror.  LIclnlus  retired 
to  Thessalonica,  wnere  he  lived  in  privacy 
and  tranqnllllty.  nntil  Oonfltantine,  hearing 
that  he  was  aUve,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Oonstantlne,  now  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Bysantlum,  which  he  named  Oonstan- 
tinople.  Under  him  Ohristlantty  began  to 
flourish:  he  received  baptism;  but,  al- 
though he  was  a  nominal  Christian,  many 
of  his  qnalities  were  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  Ohrlstlanlty.  He  died  near 
Kicomedia. 

Oonstantlne  IT.,  Oonstana,  and  Con- 
stantlus,  divided  the  empire  between  them, 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  Oonstantlne  their 
father.  Oonstantlne  had  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
the  Alps :  Oonstans,  Asia,  Bgypt,  and 
the  East:  Oonstantlus,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa.  This  division  was  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  Oonstantlne  was  killed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  his  brother  Oonstans.  who  pe- 
rished by  treason  a  little  time  after.  Oon- 
stantlus. sole  master  of  the  empire,  reigned 
twenty-four  years.  Destitute  or  glory,  weak. 


and  Inconsistent,  be  was  neither  lored  nor 
feared. 

Julian,  called  by  the  Ohrlstlans  the  Apoa- 
tate.  br  others  the  Philosopher,  was  prc^ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  the  life- 
time of  Oonstans.  This  prince  w»a  just, 
frugal,  an  enemy  to  vain-glory  and  flattery, 
and  affected  to  hate  the  name  of  Chrta- 
tian.  He  died  a  hero  fighting  againat  tbe 
Perslana. 

Jovian,  elected  by  the  prtnctpal  ottcers 
of  the  army,  governed  with  wisdom,  and 
encouraged  Christianity.  He  reigned  abont 
eight  months. 

Vaiencinian  succeeded  Jovian  ;  lie  lotn- 
ed  in  the  government  his  brother  Valena. 
They  divided  the  empire  of  the  Rnat  and 
the  empire  of  the  West.  Yalentinlna  had 
the  West,  and  Yalens  the  East.  Oratfan 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Valentlnian.  Valrns, 
defeated  bv  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarians, 
who  established  themselves  In  Thraee  and 
menaced  Constantinople,  died  learlns  f^ew 
subjects  to  regret  his  loss. 

Gratian  appointed  Theodosfm  goveiuor 
of  the  Bast,  where,  by  his  seal  for  the 
Christian  religion,  nit  sbhorrenoe  of  Its 
opponents,  and  by  tils  courage,  he  reiHlerBd 
himself  popular.  Gratian  being  dead,  and 
Valentlnian.  emperor  of  the  west,  being 
assaAslnated  in  the  year  S9S,  Theodoaios 
having  vanquished  Maximoa  andBn^enlas, 
who  had  declared  themaelrea  emperars, 
re-nntted  the  whole  empire^  which  he 
divided  between  his  sons. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoaios,  an  de8«- 
nersted,  and  from  this  epo^  may  be  dated 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  deotlne 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  fact,  followed  the 
age  of  the  Antonlnes.  The  effeminate  and 
luxurious  manners  of  the  nobleaaad  people 
of  Rome :  the  vioes  of  the  emperors :  the 
means  by  which  they  rose  to  pow«r ;  the 
disposal  of  sovereignty  by  the  mllltarr :  the 
recruiting  of  the  army  by  nattres  of  Ger- 
many and  other  barbarous  eonntrlee  ;  and 
the  Increasing  numbers  and  andbadtr  of 
the  'barbarians,'  precipitated  Rome  from 
that  eminence  wMch  she  had  attained  dar- 
ing the  consuhrte  and  theHrtt  year*  ot  the 
empire. 
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If,  howerer,  we  cannot  be  uld  to  have 
a  hUtory  tor  the  ttme  preceding  the  In- 
vasion of  0»«ar,  there  are  tome  Im- 
portant facta  which  cannot  be  called  Into 
question.  Thus  It  is  certain  that  the  race 
which  ttUl  ■urTirca  in  Comwall,  Devon, 
and  Cumberland,  and  In  a  still  greater  de- 
gree in  Walea,  the  highlands  of  Scotbuid, 
and  forms  the  large  majoritr  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  once  held  the  whole  of 
that  Island  and  of  Great  Britain  also.  It  Is 
farther  certain  that  the  race  which  In  the 
time  of  Ovaar  preponderated  In  Morthem 
Bnrope  west  of  the  Bhlne  was  the  same  as 
that  which  occupied  Britain,  and  that  In 
times  far  more  ancient,  the  area  of  its  pos- 
sessions was  spread  orer  the  greater  part, 
perhaps  orer  almost  the  whole,  of  Europe. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  Invasion  of  new 
races  was  constantly  driving  the  older  race 
westwards,  nntU  we  And  the  remnants 
which  represent  It  In  the  westernmost  part 
of  the  conntrlea  of  which  they  were  once 
the  masters.  The  race  which  stUl  lives  In 
the  wcfitem  coast  of  England,  In  Wales,  In 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
Is  found  again  in  Brittany. 

But  farther,  we  And  from  the  evidence 
of  language  that  In  England  at  least,  three 
several  races  sprang  originally  from  the 
same  stock,  and  that,  however  different 
may  have  been  their  physical  and  social 
developement,  these  dUftorences  overlie  a 
real  connection,  which  seem  to  prove  that 
their  ultimate  union  is  not  an  impossibility. 
In  any  case.  It  is  of  no  slight  importance  to 
Iram  that  Celts  and  Teutons  and  North- 
men, are  part  of  the  same  great  Aryan 
family,  with  the  Roman  and  the  Greek; 
that  this  affinity  Is  apparent  In  their  lan- 
guage, and  In  those  political  character- 
istics which  separate  them  from  the  races 
of  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  family.  Thus 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Germans, 
when  they  became  separated  in  the  stream 
of  western  migration,  performed  each  their 
part  In  that  great  work  which  has  insued  in 
the  society  of  Christian  Bnrope;  and,  al- 
thoui^  appearing  to  each  other  as  aliens, 
contributed  to  a  common  result,  which  a 
divergence  of  race  equivalent  to  that  which 
separates  the  Englishman  from  the  Syrian 
or  Phonilclan  would  have  rendered  im- 
possible. 

Thus  then  our  first  authentic  knowledge 
of  this  country  comes  from  its  Roman  In- 
vaders ;  It  Is  Interrupted  whenever  these 
are  withdrawn,  and  It  begins  again  with  a 
more  complete  oonttnaity  from  the  con- 1 
version  of  England  by  Angustin  In  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century.    The  narra- 
tive of  OtBsar  gives  not  only  a  trustworthy  i 
account  of  events,  but  also  a  description  <k 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  by  one  who  has  been  rarely  ' 
equalled  In  his  powers  of  observation.    The  I 
works  of  other  writers  also  enable  us  to 
draw  the  picture  In  greater  fullness :  and  ! 
bring  before  us  a  people  who  retained  un- 
softened  at  the  time  of  QtMar's  landing  all 
those  national  characteristics  which  In  the 
inhabitants  of  continental  Gaul  had  been 
weakened  by  contact  with  their  Roman 
oonqaeroriL 


The  British  people  were  divided  Into 
many  kingdoms  or  tribes;  and  though  each 
tribe  had  a  monarch,  each  monarchy  wma 
principally  founded  upon  physical  fbrce, 
and  of  course  greatly  tempwed  by  Ik  For 
despotism,  Indeed,  there  was  but  little  op- 

Ertunlty.  whatever  the  inclination  of  the 
ng.  war  was  the  principal  oecnpatkm  o< 
tribe  against  tribe,  and  hunting  at  ooce  ^e 
chief  amusement,  and,  next  to  the  feeding 
of  flocks  and  herds,  the  most  Important 
means  of  subststenoe.  Wandering  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  pasture  for  tbetr 
eattle,  these  wild  tribes  were  perpetoally 
coming  Into  eoUlsion  with  each  other ;  aiMl 
so  frequent  and  Here*  were  their  wara,  tbmx 
but  for  the  Interference  of  the  I>nil<l»— la 
this  respect,  a  body  of  men  as  osefal  as  tn 
many  respects  they  were  mlschlevooa  — 
their  mutual  ranoour  would  have  proceeded 
well-nigh  to  mutual  annihilation. 

Though  we  have  stated  the  BrIUma  to 
have  been  free  from  kingly  de^otlaoi  — 
thou^.  In  tect,  the  king  was  only  tli«  ttrst 
freeman  of  a  tribe  of  neemen,  there  jet 
was  a  denmtism,  and  a  terrible  one,  tor  both 
king  and  people  — the  deapotlam  of  the 
Druids.  The  Dmids  were  the  pHeaUi  of  Um 
Britons ;  and  they  were  also  their  teachcnL 
their  lawgivers, and  their  maglstratee ;  utd 
the  peculiar  tenets  which  were  Incolceted 
upon  the  British  from  their  earlleat  cliUd- 
hood  were  such  as  to  render  the  I>nild 
priests  omnipotent,  as  far  as  that  term  c«n 
be  applied  to  men  and  man's  attrlbotea. 

Julius  OsBsar,  tiie  renowned  Romaa,  Iwv- 
Ing  overrun  Gaul  at  the  head  of  hia  Irreaia- 
tlble  legions,  had  his  attention  attracted  to 
Britain  ii.a  M,  He  determined  to  fxmqeor 
it,  and  It  Is  to  his  Invasion  that  weprtaiarlly 
owe  our  present  splendour  and  importaaftcr. 
From  his  own  history  of  his  Gallic  wara  It 
is  that  we  chiefly  derive  our  kmwledse  o( 
the  state  of  Britain ;  and  it  la  on  bta  aa- 
thority  that  we  describe  Its  rode  ftod  poor 
condition.  The  conquest  of  sudi  a  ooantry 
could  have  nothing  but  the  love  of  cooqoest 
for  Its  motive ;  but  to  a  Roman.aMl,  above 
all,  to  a  Onsar,  that  motive  was  avlBeleBt 
to  Indte  to  the  utmost  enterprise.  aadL  to 
reconcile  to  the  utmost  danger  uma  tite  lat- 
most  suffering. 

Not  far  from  the  present  site  ef  tbe  town 
of  Deal,  in  Kent,  CSvaar  made  a  descent 
upon  Britain.*  The  savage  appearance  of 
the  natives,  and  the  fierce  reception  thw^ 
at  first  gave  to  their  Invaders,  stmckatein- 
porary  terror  even  Into  the  hearta  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Rome.  But  tbe  cbe^ 
was  only  momentary.  A  standanl-beav«r 
leaped  upon  the  Inhospitable  shore,  and 
the  legionaries  followed  their  eagle.  Oeaar 
advanced  some  distance  into  the  ooantrr: 
but  every  mile  of  progress  was  made  under 
harassing  attacks  of  the  natlvea,  whoae  de- 
sultory mode  uf  warfkre,  and  tbcir  Inthnate 
acquaintance  with  the  wild  coontry,  made 
them  formidable  In  spite  of  tbeir  want  of 
discipline  and  the  rude  nature  of  their 
arma  But  the  steady  perseverance  aad 
serried  ranks  of  the  Romans  enabled  these 
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'  scfll  to  adTSBca ;  mod  tbey  gained  ao  mnth 
_  ,  thmt  wbcn  Cmmar  dtemcA  It  ne- 
to  ncom  to  lUs  winter  (|iiaitera  In 
iM  was  able  (o  extort  promiaet  of  a 
B  when  iM  ahonkl  thiak 
to  ratanieaad  reeefTedhoataceafw 
Mdlcy.     HewftMirew  accordingly* 
^  1_:  t  and,  Uke all  bar- 
•eopla,  incapable  ol  loolclng  forward 
^^^                   flacnntlyftiledto 
ta.    DUobedienee 
power  wonld  not  at 
knre  brooked  fron  a  people  far 
and    powerful   tban   tbe 
BBK*  ewiy  tn  tlM  entning 
lade  IkIs  appearance  on  the 
of  &eot>    On  tlUa  ooeaalon  he  toand 
and  organiaed  fnroe  await- 
arreral  powerful  tribea  baring 
their  domeatic  and  pettjrdlfltr- 
1  nnited  tbemadrca  under  Gaaal- 
a  bcare  nun.  and  ao  aapertor  to 
o<  tbe  Britlab  kinga.  tbat  be 
of  tbelr  genetal  reapect  and 
Bnt  mere  ralonr  could  arall 
tiK  aoldieiT  of  Bnme.  innred 
cnjc^lngtban  foartng 
dladpUned,  and  led  \xf 
a  aoUler  aa  Julina  Gnaar. 
,  baraaaril  blm  In 
and  diatarbed  bla  camp  witb 
laruM ;  but  wbenercr  tbejr 
to  nctnai  batde  tbey  were  ever  de- 
al loaaL    Tbla  time 
hie  waj  tar  Into  the  oountrr, 
iv«  *w  Ibantea  in  faee  of  tbe  enemjr, 
In  deqitte  of  tbe  precaution  tbey  bad 
to  etnke  tbe  bed  of  tbe  river,  de- 
fkc  capital  of  Obaafbelannaa,  and 
an  king  of  tbe  Trtnobantea  a 
r  petty    king,  named  Maado- 
chiefly  ta  dtagnat  at  aome  111- 
t.  real  or  baagtocd.  wblcb  he  bad 
at  the  baoda  of  bla  CeUow-country- 
allied  bUaaetf  with  tbe  Bomana, 
'waa  tfaua  fhr  aneceaa- 
of  the  eoontry  and  the 
hnMta  of  tbe  people  prereuted 
ai^lertng  anything  more  than  a 
of  the  ialand.    He  waa 
toeoot^tt  bimari^  once  more,  with 
which  tbe  latandera  tbe  more 
htm  tjecanae  tbey  never  in- 
to fnUPI  them,  and  be  again  left  tbe 
to  return  to  it ;  for  tbe  do- 
of  Botne,  greatly  canaed  Inr 
and  dairlng  genhia,  len 
him  nor  the    Ihnnan  people  any 
to  aft  end  to  a  poor  and   remote 
mm,    Bla  anccaaaor,  the  great  Augnatuay 
wtaely  of  i?i^#Mt«^i  that  it  rather  bdiored 
to pnatiie enlcr  in  her  ahrady  vaat 
to  ajfcairt  Ita  boonda.  Tlberlna 

opinhm;  and  Ohllgula, 

and  flHEte,  u  noC  abaolutely  mad, 
s  denumatratioo  of  eom- 
■ar  bad  begun, 
vataable  tban  cockle- 
only  a  firlgbt   upon  tbe 
~  nothing  for  the 

of  hia  ercentrle  expedition, 
mmtf  rlBla  fhr  manr  ^  "***^  y^».i.i  „  ^ , 
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Wm  ■■111  a  emtoTT  after  tbe  flrat  de- 


scent of  Cteaar,  tbe  Brluma  enjoyed  peace 
on  broken,  wve  by  tbelr  own  petty  dispntoi 
But  in  tbe  reign  of  the  emperor  Clandlaa, 
▲.D.  43,  the  dcMgn  of  conquering  the  l^and 
of  Britain  waa  again  revived ;  and  Plaotlua, 
a  veteran  general,  landed  and  fairly  eatab- 
Uahed  hlmaelf  and  hia  legionartea  In  the 
eoontry.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  received  tldinga 
of  tbe  anoceaa  and  poaltion  of  hia  general, 
Qandlna  hlmaelf  came  over;  and  tbe 
OantU,  the  Trtnobantea,  and  other  tribes 
of  tbe  aouth-eaatem  part  of  tbe  ialand, 
made  their  formal  aubmlasion  to  him.  aiM 
thiB  time,  probably,  with  aometbing  like 
alnoericy.  aa  they  had  ezptflenced  the 
power  of  tbe  Roman  arma  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Soman  dIaclpUne, 

Tbe  more  Inland  Britona,  however,  were 
still  fleroely  determined  to  maintain  their 
liberty  and  praaerve  tbelr  terrttonr ;  and 
eeveral  tribea  of  them,  united  uxk^  the 
command  of  Qaraetaeua,  a  man  of  courage 
and  of  conduct  auperior  to  what  oouldbe 
anticipated  in  a  mare  barbarian,  made  a 
atout  reaistance  to  all  attempts  of  the 
Bomana  to  extend  their  progress  and 
power :  aj>.  MX  Indignant  that  mere  bar- 
barlana  ahould  even  in  a  tUgbt  degree 
Umit  the  flight  of  the  destroying  eagle, 
the  Romans  now  sent  over  reinforcements 
under  the  command  of  Ostorios  Scspula, 
whoae  vigonNM  cottdnct  soon  changed  the 
faceof  affiilra.  He  beat  the  Brttcma  farther 
and  fltfther  bark  at  every  eneounter,  and 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  tbe  Bilurea 
(now  forming  part  of  South  Wales),  snd 
here  in  a  general  engsgement  he  com- 
plete routed  them  and  took  a  vaat  num- 
ber of  priaooera,  among  whMn  was  the 
brave  Qwactacaa. 

Irritated  at  the  comparatively  alow  pro- 
gress  of  their  arma  against  so  poor  and  rude 
a  people,  the  Romans  now  gave  the  chief 
command  of  their  troops  In  ftltain  to 
Suetonius  Fsullnns,  a  man  of  equal  eourage 
and  conduct,  and  noted  even  among  tbat 
wariike  race  for  unwavering  atemneaab 
Tbla  general  perceived  the  true  cauae  of 
tbe  Britlab  pertinacity  of  reatstance  in  tbe 
face  of  ao  many  dedsnre  defeata  andaevere 
cbastlaements.  Tbat  cause,  tbe  only  one, 
probably,  which  could  ao  long  have  kept 
Bucb  rude  people  united  and  firm  under 
fflUfortune,  was  the  religious  influence  of 
tbe  Dralda,  whose  terrible  anger  had  more 
terror  for  their  deluded  foUowera  than  even 
the  warlike  prowess  and  strange  arms  of 
the  Romans.  Suetonius,  Uien,  determined 
to  ttrike  at  the  verr  root  of  British  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  as  tbe  Uttle  Isle  of  Anglney, 
then  called  Mona,  was  tbe  chief  reson  of 
the  Dmlds,  he  proceeded  to  attack  It,  rightly 
judging  tbat  by  making  a  terrible  example 
of  tbe  chief  seat  of  thdr  religion  snd  tbelr 
priests,  he  should  strike  more  terror  into 
the  refractory  Britons  tban  by  defeating 
them  in  a  hundred  desultory  battles.  Hia 
landing  was  not  elTected  wlthoni  consider- 
able dlfllcnlty  ;  for  here  the  naturally  bravo 
Britons  fMigbt  under  tbe  very  eyes  of  their 
powerful  and  dreaded  priests,  and  witti  tbe 
double  motive  of  desire  to  win  tbelr  praise, 
and  terror  of  incurring  an  anger  wbldi  they 
believed  to  be  potent  In  tbe  future  world 
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M  tn  this.  Urged  by  such  consldermtkma, 
the  Britons  fought  with  unexampled  fury 
and  determination,  and  the  priecu  and 
prtestesaes  mingled  in  the  rank*,  shrieking 
strange  corses  upon  the  Invaders,  waring 
flaming  torches,  and  presenting  so  un- 
earthly and  startling  sn  appeacsnce,  that 
many  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  would 
hare  looked  oooUy  upon  certain  death,  were 
struck  with  a  superstitions  awe.  and  half 
imagined  tliat  they  were  actually  engaged 
in  personal  warfare  with  the  tutelar  de- 
mons of  their  mortal  foes.  But  Suetonius 
was  as  disdainful  of  superstitious  terrors  as 
of  actual  danger,  and  his  exhortations  and 
example  Inspired  his  men  to  exertions  that 
speedily  put  the  lU-armed and  undisciplined 
Britons  to  flight. 

The  worst  crime  of  which  the  Druids 
were  guilty  was  that  of  offering  to  their 
gods  human  sacrlflces.  It  was  especially 
fn  war  time  that  these  truly  horrible  sacri- 
fices were  frequent.  Oonfldent  in  their 
hope  of  defeating  the  Romans  by  force, 
and  the  terrors  of  their  superstition,  the 
Druids  of  Mona  on  this  occasion  had 
promised  their  cruel  deities  a  plenteous 
sacrifloe.  The  flres  were  prepared  ;  but 
they  who  were  to  hare  bem  the  ministering 
priests  became  the  rlctims ;  for  Suetonius, 
as  cruel  as  those  against  whom  he  fought, 
burned  the  captire  Druids  at  their  own 
altars. 

Baring  wreaked  this  cruel  rengeance. 
and  cut  down  or  burned  the  dense  grores 
in  which  the  Dmlds  had  fbr  ages  performed 
the  dark  rites  of  their  mysterious  religion, 
he  left  Anglesey  and  returned  into  Britain, 
oonfldent  that  the  blow  he  had  thus  struck 
at  the  most  renerated  seat  of  the  British 
faith  would  so  shake  the  courage  and  oon- 
fldenoe  of  Its  rotaries,  that  he  would  hare 
for  the  future  only  a  series  of  easy  triumphs. 
But  his  absence  from  the  mAn  Island  might 
hare  been  of  more  disparagement  to  nls 
oanse  than  his  feats  at  Mona  had  been  to 
its  adrantage.  Profiting  by  their  brief 
freedom  from  kis  presence,  the  scattered 
tribes  of  the  Britons  had  reunited  them- 
selres,  under  a  leader  who,  though  a  woman, 
was  formidable  both  by  natural  character 
and  shameful  prorocatlon. 

Boadioea,  widow  of  the  king  of  the  loenl, 
baring  offended  a  Roman  tribune  by  the 
spirit  with  which  she  upheld  her  own  and 
her  subjects'  rights,  was  treated  with  a 
shameful  brutality,  amply  sufficient  to 
hare  maddened  a  far  feebler  spirit.  She 
herself  was  scourged  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  amidst  their  insulting 
Jerrs;  and  her  three  daughters,  scarcely 
arrired  at  the  age  of  womanhood,  were  sub- 
jected to  still  more  brutal  outrage. 

Haughty  and  fierce  of  spirit  eren  beyond 
the  wont  of  her  race,  Boadioea  rowed  that 
the  outrages  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected should  be  amply  arenged  in  Roman 
blood ;  and  the  temporary  absence  of  Sue- 
tonius from  Britain  was  so  well  employed 
by  her,  that  be  found  on  his  arriral  from 
Mona  that  she  was  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense army,  which  had  already  reduced  to 
utter  ruin  sereral  of  the  Roman  settle- 
ments.  The  safety  of  London,  which  was 


already  a  idaoe  of  considerable  Impcntanoe. 
was  his  first  care ;  but  though  he  marched 
thither  with  aU  possible  rapidity,  bo  wmm 
not  able  to  sare  It  from  the  fiames  to  which 
Boadioea  had  doomed  it  and  all  those  of  its 
Inhabitants  who  were  not  fortunate  «n<mstt 
to  make  a  timely  escape.  Mor  waa  the 
Roman  discomfiture  confined  to  London  or 
its  neighbourhood.  Successful  In  rartooa 
directions,  the  Britons  were  as  unsparing 
as  succesafuL  But  the  return  of  Soetofolos 
Inspired  his  countrymen  with  new  ai^lrlt ; 
and  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  left  the  natlTB 
islanders.  Flushed  with  numerona  aae- 
cesses,  and  worked  up  to  a  trenxj  of  «ntli«- 
siasm  eren  by  the  cruel  use  which  tb«y  had 
made  of  their  success,  they  collected  all 
tbelr  forces  for  one  final  and  mighty  eflbr^ 
Suetonius  and  Boadlcea  In  person  cooi* 
manded  their  respectire  forces.  Tb«  latter 
harangued  ber  troops  with  great  spirit;  tike 
former  contented  himssif  with  "***^««^  his 
arrangements  with  consummate  art»  nie 
battle  was  obstinate  and  terrible ;  bat  ooee 
sgain  the  marrellous  superiority  of  dlacl> 
pUne  orer  mere  numbers  and  cmura^e  w»a 
strikingly  displayed.  The  dense  maaaos  oif 
the  Britons  were  pierced  and  broken  by  the 
Roman  i^ialanz ;  the  defeat  became  a  mat ; 
the  rout  a  massacre.  Boadioea  *»^rm^pd 
from  the  field  by  the  swiftaeas  o<  the 
horses  of  her  own  chariot ;  but  de^ielrtns 
of  ever  sgaln  being  able  to  make  head 
against  the  detested  tnraders  of  her  ooon- 
try,  she  swallowed  a  potent  potatm,  and 
when  orertaken  by  the  porsaing  aoldlera 
was  In  the  agonies  of  death. 

Though  Saetonins  had  achlercd  gnai 
successes  in  Britain,  he  had  done  so  only  mx 
the  expense  of  such  extraordinarj  loaaae 
and  cruelty  on  both  sides,  that  Nero  r«> 
called  him  from  his  gorenunent,  apparcBtly 
under  the  Impression  that  his  rrrraalse 
sternness  and  sererity  unfitted  him  tor  a 
post  in  which  it  was  not  merely  nrrfeaaij 
to  know  how  to  combat  the  reststlnc  bat 
also  how  to  ooncUiate  the  eoaqnered.  Two 
or  three  other  generals  were  brteOj  ttt> 
trusted  with  this  dlfllcnlt  and  deUcmte 
which  they  filled  with  credit  to  Thfmsaoh 
and  the  Roman  name ;  but  It  was  the  food 
fortune  of  Vespasian,  through  the  rrT-mao 
and  judgement  of  his  famous  general,  Joltoa 
Agrioola,  completely  to  subdiie  Brltnla  to 
the  Roman  dominion. 

A  consummate  soldier,  Jultna  Asrleolna 

was  no  less  consummate  as  a  drll  go  vemer  * 
and  while  he  led  his  rictortoos    *     '       * 

against  the  Britons,  driving  farU 
farther  backwards  to  the  bleak  ro^a 

fore«t«  of  Qsledonla  thoee  who  dM 

perish  in  the  field,  or  were  too  proad  to  do 
homage  to  their  conqueror,  he  ahowed 
himself  admirably  fitted  for  the  pe^iliar 
duties  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  br 
the  skill  with  which  he  made  klndneea  and 
liberality  to  the  submlssire  go  hand  in 
hand  with  stem  sererity  to  thoee  who  mun 
dared  to  resist  the  Roman  arms.  Rarlxtc 
followed  the  more  obstinate  of  the  Brltoanta 
from  post  to  post,  and  defteted  their  col- 
lected force  under  Oalgacns  In  a  pjtctied 
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t«tUf;  he  erected  aetata  of  faru  benreen 
be  Frtth  at  Forth  and  chat  of  Clyde,  and 
:k«s  dtrlded  tbe  nortlicm  retreat  of  the 
bJi.tiIe  BnUHu  trom  tbe  •oothem  parta, 
i^xaov  foraad  a  ffroat  and  settled  Boiaaa 

la  tkls  pffOTtDoe  tbe  BrftJab  tnfcthitanU 
*«rr  fe7  tUs  ttaw  bat  Uttle  lactlaed  to  «lTe 
sar  tvtter  troaMe  to  tbeir  all-powertiil 
«^«f«tron,  of  wfaoae  warlike  proweH  tbey 
kad  aeca  too  aianr  proofil  to  gtre  them 
tTfs  a  filBt  hope  of  ■iifewaafiil  resistance. 
X«noT«r Jigrtcoia  akUfnlly  and  asaldnonslr 
«*aiied  hfiaetf  of  tkeir  peacvaMe  dleposl- 

djs  to  tastract  the«  In  tb«  HooaatoB^roe. 
watdlastBtfceBofBaabaMUandarta.  His 
(Aru  la  this  direction  were  as  svceessfnl 
as  Ms  fbrvKr  exertions  to  pvt  down  resist- 
both  London  and  the 
began  to  wear  a  bosy 
MddTlllsedMvect.  Tbe  ahlU  with  whldi 
ths  Boaans  lagogporated  wlxh  themaatres 
«v«a  the  radest  and  moat  Intractable  people, 

by  th«lr  eonqneriag 
fslKty  0ot  fiDottnff  aosong  them, 
«as  to  the  fU  M  Mtonlahinff  and  aAalrable 
M  that  mweH  Itaeif.  Tike  Bocnans  from 
Urns  to  dms  strengtliened  the  northern 
((^Qflcatiaes  of  Brttain,  and  thns  prerented 
aay  laraai  from  the  stUl  untamed  hordes 
satfv* to SeotieDd  or  ahettered  there;  and 
the  soathera  Brltooa  werv  ao  folly  eon- 
taoM  with  their  slt^oioii.  and  became 
•o  pcelMtly  Incofporated  with  their  oon- 
taeran,  and  Initiated  into  tbair  hab!U  and 
SceOami,  that  Che  only  dist«rtian4«a  we  read 
of  Id  Britain  doing  a  laag  serlea  of  years 
ansa,  not  from  Insorgent  nttempta  <m  the 
part  of  the  Britons,  bat  troaa  the  tarbalence 
of  ihc  Bamaa  aoidlera,  or  from  the  ambition 
of  toaw  Bnaian  sotctbot  wbo,  made  pre- 
iiirtii  by  holding  high  state  and  antbortty 
la  K)  diabMt  a  prorlnee,  was  Indnced  to 
and  claim  the  empire. 
mproTcsBent  aaade  In  the 
owdlttfmcf  Britain  by  tbe  realdence  of  the 
*riMsai  was  at  length  brongbt  to  a  period. 
The  faartarle  boeta  of  tli«  north  were  now 
flereely-  and  ao  terribly  upon 
ttet  the  old  and  long  sacred 
nir  (rfThi  niimaii  ■nnatr.TirTTrr  n  r-ntnrr 
a*  Imlu  of  the  emp4re  by  abandoning  a 
edony  once  planted,  waa  obliged  Co  be 
ontlying  legions  were 
for  tbe  defenee  of  the  rery  heart 
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,  and  the  tnsalar  sltnation  of 
ka  Tvrr  all«bt  conseqoenee 
to  weatth.  nacnrally  pointed  it 
to  be  enrileat  and  with  the 
Scarcely  had  tbe  j 
defwrted  when  the  Britons 
by  the  Pleta  and  Beota.   Tbe 
f  orta  was  strong  and 
bot  hardy  and  warlike  i 
eaa  neoeasary ;  and  the 
»d  ao  long  been  accnstomed  to 
an  mfUtarr  aerrtee  ooMy  to  the 
wbo  had  dwelled  among  them,  I 
they  had  loat  nnu^  of  tbeir  asdent  i 
no  match  for  tbe  nerce  ' 
whose   bodlea  were  as  little ' 
br  Inrary  ■»  «*»Hr  minds  were  ' 
by  any  approadi  to  letters  or  po- 1 


An  appeal  to  Bome,  where  an  interest  In 
Britain  was  not  yet  wholly  lost  in  tbe  oiore 
pressing  Instincts  of  setf-preaerration,  was 
answCTed  by  tbe  lounedlate  despatch  of  a 
legion,  which  drove  away  the  barbartansw 
Tbe  departnre  of  the  Romans  was  iraa»e> 
diately  followed  by  a  new  Incursion ;  aid 
was  again  sent  from  Rome,  and  tbe  enemy 
again  was  drirsn  back.  Bot  the  aitoatlon 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  now  so  critical, 
that  eren  a  single  legion  eoold  no  longer  be 
spared  from  bome  defence;  and  tbe  Bo- 
mans  baring  pot  the  northern  fortiflcationa 
into  repair,  exhorted  the  Batons  to  defend 
tbemsdres  with  per  severance  and  valoor; 
and  took  their  final  leave  of  them  in  the 
year  448,  after  having  been  nmsters  of  the 
island,  snd  exerted  their  dvilLdng  Iniln- 
enoes  npon  Its  Inhabitanta,  for  very  nearly 
f our  centoriea. 

It  bad  been  weQ  for  the  Britons  if  they 
had  not  been  in  tbe  habit  of  relying  so  im- 
plicitly opon  the  Romans  for  defence.  Bow 
that  Rome  left  them  thas  saddenly  and 
completely  to  thdr  own  mastery,  tbey  were 
in  precisely  the  worst  possible  stage  of 
transition  to  fit  them  for  a  stroggle  with 
their  more  barbarons  northern  ndl^boars; 
they  had  loat  modi  of  the  ileroe  and  head- 
l<mg  valoor  of  barbarians,  withoot  aoiioiring 
the  art  and  dlsdpUna  of  dvUlsed  warriora, 
and  they  had  put  so  modi  of  wealth  and 
Inxory  as  sniBeed  to  tempt  cupldltj.  Many 
of  their  boldeet  and  most  Tigoroos  yooth 
had  dther  been  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
soIdlCTy,  or  had  fallen  in  sapport  of  Gratlan 
and  Constantino  In  their  iu-fated  preten- 
sions  to  the  Imperial  throne  The  northern 
barbarians,  ever  on  the  watch,  soon  became 
aware  that  the  Roman  legions,  before  whldi 
their  ontrained  hosts  had  been  eompdled  to 
give  way,  had  departed ;  and  they  forthwith 
aasembled  in  vast  nombers  and  again  aa- 
aaOed  the  northern  forttlkatlona.  To  men 
not  so  tons  nnaccnstomed  aa  the  Britona 
wereto  setf-defenee,  the  very  eonsdoosneas 
of  having  to  rely  wholly  npon  their  own 
valoor  and  pmdenee  bad  an  appalling  and 
bewildering  effMt.  Hwy  madebotafertrie 
and  disorderly  resistance,  were  speedily 
beaten  from  their  forts,  and  then  fled  on- 
ward in  panic,  leaTlng  the  conntry  aa  they 
pmsanil  throogh  It  to  the  mercy  of  the 
savage  Invadersi  Tbe  bdiavloar  of  these 
was  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  the  sword  and  the  torch  marked 
their  footsteps,  hamlet  and  town  were  rated 
and  mined,  and  the  Maekneaa  of  deaolatlon 
was  seen  in  the  fields  which  had  latdybeen 
covered  with  the  wealth  of  harvesL  Beaten 
at  every  point  at  which  they  attempted  to 
make  bead  against  their  enemies,  and  seeing 
In  the  terrible  rage  with  whidi  they  were 
porsaed  and  harassed,  no  prospect  but  that 
of  otter  and  irredeemable  min,  the  anfor- 
tonate  Britona  sent  an  embaasy  to  Rome 
to  implore  aid  once  more.  Ilielr  missive, 
which  was  entitled  7h«  Oromu  aftlu  Briton*, 
graphically  paints  their  situation  and  their 
feelings.  ' The  barbarians.'  said  tbU  mia- 
ilve,  ^on  the  one  hand,  chase  ns  into  the 
tbe  sea  on  the  other  band  throws  ns 


back  npon  the  barbarians  >  an^  '^^  >>*▼« 
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only  the  hard  choice  left  tu  of  perittbing  bjr 
the  Bword  or  by  the  waveA.' 

But  Alt  I  la,  that  terrible  Rcource  of  6od^ 
a«  he  profanely  boasted  hlmnt'lf,  woa  now 
poshing  Rome  herself  to  mortal  extremity; 
and  had  Britain  been  eren  rich  and  import- 
ant, not  a  legion  couM  have  been  prudently 
Bliared  at  thiM  crisis  for  lt»  defence.  Bt-ing 
IKxir  and  In^lCTilOeant,  It  of  course  could 
not  for  an  Instant  claim  the  ai  lent  ion  of 
those  who  were  combating  for  tin-  Kafviy  of 
the  empire,  and  who  had  already  Ugun  to 
despair  of  it.  When  the  Britfn^  found 
that  they  were  Indeed  finally  abandoned  by 
Rome,  they  lost  all  heart,  det»t'rt«tl  eren 
their  »tronge*t  points  of  defence,  and  fled 
to  the  concealment  of  their  hills  and  foresti*, 
leaTing  their  hon-*e«  and  property  to  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies.  These,  In  their 
profusion  and  In  the  wantonness  of  their 
destruction,  soon  drew  upon  themselves 
the  pangs  «if  actual  want,  and  then  al«n- 
doned  the  country  which  they  had  thus 
rtmverted  Into  a  de*ert,  and  carried  all 
that  was  movable  of  use  or  ornament  to 
their  northern  hom<»s. 

When  the  enemy  had  completely  retired 
from  the  country  the  Britons  ventured 
forth  from  their  retreats;  and  their  In- 
dustry, exertiHl  under  the  inOuenc*  of  the 
most  inistant  and  important  wants,  soon 
removed  the  wt)rst  features  of  ruin  and  de- 
vastation from  their  country.  But  aa  they 
remained  as  unwarllke  as  ever,  and  were 
divided  into  numenms  petty  communities, 
whose  chlcff  were  at  pen»etual  discord, 
their  returning  prosperity  was  merely  an 
in%  Itation  to  their  borbarooa  neighbours  to 
make  a  new  inroad  upon  people  ingenious 
enough  to  create  wealth,  but  not  hardy 
enough  to  defend  it. 

To  Rome  it  was  now  quite  clearly  of  no  use 
to  apply ;  and  Vortlgem,*  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  petty  kings  of  Britain,  who 
wa<*  very  Influential  on  account  of  his  talents 
and  possessions,  though  of  an  exceedingly 
odious  character,  proposed  to  send  to  Oer 
many  and  Invite  over  a  force  of  Saxona  to 
serve  as  the  hired  defenders  of  Britain. 

As  a  general  rule,  calling  in  a  foreign 
force  is  to  be  deprecated ;  but  situated  as 
the  Britons  were,  we  do  not  see  what  alter- 
native they  had  between  doing  so  and  being 
either  exterminated  by  the  barbarians  or 
reduced  to  their  own  wretched  and  rude 
condition.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  ob- 
vious to  Vortlffcm,  and  all  other  men  of 
ability,  that  there  was  some  danger  that 
they  who  were  sent  for  to  defend,  might 
remain  to  oppress.  But  this  was  a  distant 
and  a  merely  problematical  danger;  that 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the 
barbarians  was  certain,  instant,  and  utterly 
ruinous ;  and  even  had  both  dangers  be(>n 
on  a  par  as  to  certainty,  the  Saxons,  as  less 
rude  and  barbarous,  were  preferable  as 
tyrants  to  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

The  Baxons  had  long  been  famous  for 
their  prowess.  Daring  in  the  flght  and 
skilful  in  seamanship,  they  had  inadc  do- 
scents  upon  the  se»-board  of  most  coun- 
tries, and  had  never  landed  without  giving 
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the  Inhabitants  amide  reason  to  tremblo  mX 
their  luune  for  the  time  to  come:.  Rren 
the  Romans  had  so  often  and  so  aerorely 
felt  their  mischievous  power,  that  the;  tam<i 
a  special  offlcer  called  the  Count  of  thm  Saxvw^ 
Shorty  whose  peculiar  duty  It  waa  to  oppose 
these  marauders  upon  their  owa  iirop«r 
element. 

w  hen  the  Britons  determined  to  apply 
to  the  Saxons  for  aid,  two  brothers,  t>y 
name  Henglst  and  Horsa,  were  the  most 
famous  and  respected  warriors  amon^  th»t 
warlike  people.  They  were  reputed  de- 
scendants of  the  god  Woden  ;and  this  fUio- 
lons  ancestry,  joined  to  their  real  personal 
qualities  and  the  great  snccefts  which  had 
attended  them  in  their  piratical  expedlttoiia^ 
had  given  them  great  influence  ower  t4xe 
most  daring  and  adventurous  of  the  Saxonsk. 
Perref  vintr  that  the  Romans  had  abandoned 
Britain,  they  were  actually  contentpbittnff 
a  descent  upon  that  island  when  the  BrltiaS 
envoys  waited  upon  them  to  crarv  their  aid 
as  mercenaries.  To  a  request  which  hmr- 
monl<«ed  so  well  with  their  own  rlc^ra  auad 
wUhes  the  brothers  of  course  gare  a  rrmAj 
a.<u^nt,and  speedily  arrived  at  the  Tale  of 
Thanet  with  sixteen  hundred  follovrera, 
inured  to  hardship  and  In  love  with  danfwr 
even  for  its  own  sake.  Tbey  tnarched 
a<nUnst  the  Picts  and  Boots,  who  si>ec^tly 
fled  before  men  whose  valour  was  a«  tm- 
petuous  as  their  own,  and  secoxxded  tn- 
superior  arms  and  military  conduct. 

When  the  Britons  were  thus  once  TXkor« 
delivered  from  the  rage  and  cnpltiity  of 
their  fierce  neiffhbours,  they  became  anx- 
ious to  part  with  their  deliverers  on  sach 
friendly  terms  as  would  insure  their  fixture 
aid  should  It  be  required.  But  the  Saxon 
lenders  had  seen  too  much  of  the  beaatw 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
weakness  and  divisions  of  Ita  o^rnera.  to 
feel  any  inclination  to  take  their  dep«rtur«  * 
and  Henglst  and  Horsa,  so  far  nx>Tn  Toakinsr 
any  preparations  to  return  botne,  sent 
thither  for  reinforcements,  which  au-ri-red 
to  the  niunber  of  five  thousand  men  In 
seventeen  warships.  The  Britona.  w^ho  km^t 
been  unable  to  resist  the  Plcta  and  Scots. 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  xuie 
force  fur  the  expulsion  of  people  as  brave 
and  far  better  organised ;  and  therefore. 
though  not  without  serious  fears  that  tlxoM 
who  had  been  called  In  as  m^venary  sol- 
diers would  prove  a  more  dangerous  enoxns- 
tlion  the  one  they  had  so  fiercely  axkd  ef- 
f<>ctua]ly  combated,  the  Britons  effected 
tlte  most  unsuspecting  friendship,  and 
yielded  to  every  encroacnmeut  and  to  crei^ 
Insolence  with  the  best  grace  that  thew 
could  command.  But  it  Is  no  ensy  ntatter  to 
conciliate  men  who  are  anxiously  ^rat<ih- 
ing  for  a  plausible  excuse  for  quarrel  auad 
outrage.  Some  disputes  which  arose  sl>oiat 
the  allowances  of  provisions  for  "which  th«i 
Saxon  mercenaries  had  stipulated,  f«uw 
nl»hed  this  excuse,  and,  siding  fritK  Oia 
Picts  and  Scots,  the  Baxons  openly  4^^ 
dared  war  against  the  people  whom  t^!^w 
had  been  liberally  subsldts^  to  defemau 

Desperation  and  the  Indignation  so  natn 
rally  excited  by  the  treacherous  «>nduct  or 
their  quondam  allies,  roused  the  Etrltoika  t^'* 
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CHA.PTBB  IL 

T%t  Htftardkif,  «r  tht  Stven  Kimgdamt  •/ 
the  SrnwH*  in  Bntaitt. 

It  has  already  been  aeen  that  HenxUt,  the 
earliest  Saxon  Inrader  of  Biitaiu,  foande>d 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  died  In  estab- 
lished and  secare  poaaoMlon  of  It.    He  was  > 
■ncceeded  by  his  aoa,  Bscus.    This  prince,  I 
though  he  possessed  neither  the  military  i 
prowess  nor  the  lore  of  adrenture  which 
had  distlniraished  his  father,  maintained 
his  place  tn  peaoe,and  not  wlthont  dignity, 
to  his  death,  which  occnired  In  SIS,  when 
he  was  cnooeeded  by  his  son  Octik, 

Octa,  like  his  father,  was  a  man  of  me- 
diocre talent,  and  onfortonat^  for  him  he 
llTed  In  a  time  when  his  neighbourhood 
was  anything  bat  tranquil.  The  kingdom  of 
tlie  Rast  Saxons,  newly  established,  greatly 
extended  Its  limits  at  bis  expense,  and  at 
his  death,  in  SS4.  he  left  his  kingdom  less 
extensive  Uian  he  had  reoelred  it  by  tlie 
whole  of  Bsaez  and  Middlesex.  To  Octa 
sttooeeded  his  son  Tmrlck,  who  reigned 
In  tolerable  tranquillity  during  the  long 
period  of  thirty-two  years.  Towards  the 
rlose  of  his  reign  he  associated  with  htm 
in  the  goTtsmment  his  son  Bthelbert,  who 
in  540  succeeded  him.  WhUe  the  kings  of 
the  Heptarchy  were  as  yet  in  any  danger  of 
disturbance  and  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
outraged  Britons,  the  mere  Instinct  of  self- 
preserration  had  prevented  them  from  bar- 
ing any  considerable  dom^tlc  feuds :  but 
thTs  danger  at  an  end.  the  Saxon  kings 
speedily  found  cause  of  quarrel  among 
themselrea.  Sometimes,  as  we  hare  seen 
in  the  case  of  Kent,  under  Octa,  one  state 
was  encroached  upon  by  another;  at  another 
time  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  is  inse- 
parable from  petty  kings  of  territories 
harlng  no  natural  and  efflcient  boundaries, 
caused  struggles  to  take  place,  not  so  much 
for  territory  as  for  empty  supremacy ;  mere 
titular  chleidom. 

When  Bthelbert,  himself  of  a  rery  adren- 
turous  and  ambitious  turn,  succeeded  to 
his  kingdom  of  Kent,  Oeaulln.  king  of 
Wessex,  was  the  most  potent  prince  of  the 
Heptarchy,  and  used  his  power  with  no 
niggard  or  moderate  hand.  Bthelbert,  In 
the  endeaTonr  to  aggrandise  his  own  do- 
minions, twice  gare  battle  to  this  forml- 
able  riral,  and  twice  suffered  declsire  de- 
feat. But  the  cupidity  and  mannons  tem- 
per of  Oeaulln,  having  Induced  htm  to 
annex  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  to  his  own 
already  eonslderable  possessions,  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  other  princes  was  formed 
against  him.  and  the  command  of  the  allied 
force  was  unanimously  voted  to  Bthelbert, 
who  even  in  defeat  had  displayed  equal  cou- 
rage and  ability.  Bthelbert,  thus  strength- 
ened, once  more  met  his  rival  In  arms,  and 
this  time  with  better  suooeaa.  Oeaulln  was 
pat  to  the  rout  with  great  loae,  and,  dylntr 
shortly  after  the  battle,  waa  succeeded  both 
iB  hit  ambition  and  in  his  position  among 
the  kings  of  the  Heptardiy  by  Bthelbert. 
who  very  speedily  gave  his  late  allies  abun- 
dant reason  to  regret  the  oonHdenee  and 
the  support  they  had  given  to  him.  He  by 
tnraa  redaoed  eadi  ol  them  to  a  complete 


dependence  upon  him  as  their  chief;  and 
having  overrun  the  kingdom  of  Merda,  the 
most  extensive  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Ifland,  he  for  a  time  seated  himself  upon 
the  throne,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  right 
and  the  redamatioiu  of  Webba,  the  son  of 
Crida.  the  original  founder  of  that  king- 
dom. But  whether  from  a  sense  of  the  In- 
justice of  his  conduct,  or  from  fear  that  a 
continued  possession  of  so  extensive  a  ter- 
ritory. In  addition  to  that  which  of  right 
belonged  to  htm,  should  arm  agatcst  him- 
self a  league  as  compact  and  det«mUncd 
as  that  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  his  formidable  rival  Oeaolin, 
he  subsequently  resigned  Mercia  to  Webba» 
but  not  without  Imposing  conditions  as  in- 
sulting as  they  were  wholly  unfounded  la 
any  right  save  that  of  the  strongest. 

From  the  injustice  which  nuuked  thla 
portion  of  BthelbertTs  conduct  it  is  pksastns 
to  have  to  turn  to  an  important  event  which 
shed  a  lustre  upon  his  reign— the  tntroduo- 
tlon  of  Christianity  to  the  Saxon  popol*- 
tlon  of  England. 

Though  the  Britons  had  long  been  Ghrla- 
tians,  the  terms  upon  which  they  lived  with 
the  Saxons  were  especially  unfavourable  to 
any  religious  proselytUm  between  the  two 
people ;  and.  Indeed,  the  earty  historians  do 
not  scruple  to  confess  that  the  Britons  ooo- 
sldered  their  conquerors  to  be  unworthy 
to  participate  in  the  bleasingi  of  Chriatlaa 
knowledge  and  faith. 

Bthelbert.  fortunately,  was  married  to  a 
Ohrlstlan  lady.  Bertha,  daughter  of  Oari- 
bert,  king  of  nris,  who,  ere  he  would  con- 
sent to  his  danghtei's  marriage  with  a 
pagan,  stipulated  that  the  prinoeas  should 
fuOy  and  freely  enjoy  her  own  religion.  On 
leaving  her  nad  ve  land  fur  England  ahe  waa 
attended  by  a  bishop,  and  both  the  prlnoeea 
and  the  preUte  exerted  their  utmost  credit 
and  ability  to  propagate  the  OhrisUan  fiUth 
In  the  oountiTof  their  adoption,  and  mi 
Bertha  was  much  beloved  at  the  ooort  oC 
her  husband,  she  made  so  much  prngrmw 
towards  this  good  end.  that  the  pope,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  converting  the  Saxons  of  Bngland 
altogether,  a  project  which  even  before  h« 
became  pope  he  had  conoel  ved  from  having 
accidentally  seen  some  Saxon  slaves  at 
Rome,  and  been  much  struck  with  thelr 
singular  personal  beauty  and  the  intetU- 
gcuoe  with  which  thqr  replied  to  his  quee- 
tlons. 

Bnconraged  by  the  snceeas  which  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  Bertlia,  Gr^ory  dea> 
patched  Augustin  and  forty  other  monks 
to  Britain.  They  found  Bthelbert,  by  the 
influence  of  his  queen,  well  disposed  to  re- 
ceive them  hospiubly  and  listen  to  them 
patiently.  Having  provided  them  with  a  re- 
sidence In  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  he  gave  them 
time  to  recover  from  Uie  fatigiMa  of  trarel, 
and  then  appointed  aday  for  a  public  Inter- 
view ;  but  friendly  as  the  brave  pagan  waa 
towards  the  co-rellglonlsto  of  his  wife,  he 
could  not  wholly  divest  himself  of  soperatt- 
tlous  terrors ;  and  leM  the  stranger  pteac^ 
ers  should  have  some  evil  spells  of  power, 
he  appointed  the  meeting  to  take  plaee  ta 
the  open  air.  when^  he  thought,  sotfi  i(>^la 
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vovU  he  lessa  rA»ctlre  thaa  wlttiin  the  wmllB 
<<  a  bonding: 

Anguattn  aec  before  Qte  klox  Uie  fn«pt- 
rtef  amS  acnsof  tog  tmUis  of  OirlstlanHy. 
DocirfoM  ao  mlid,  »o  gmtle.  so  free  from 
eaithl;  uint,  and  from  mil  lemren  of  ambl- 
tldu  %dA  rioitnee,  struck  utrasgdr.  bat  no 
I'M  fordbiy  upon  tbe  aptrlt  of  the  bold 
KMbert  Bat  tbod^  macb  mored,  be 
VM  not  wboQj  coorlnced ;  be  roold  admire. 
^  b«  ooold  not  tnstantly  erabrare  teoeta 
•D^v  aad  ao  dUrerent  from  tboee  to  wbf  cb 
tnm  infBKT  be  bad  been  acmatoined.  Bat 
tf  he  eoQld  aot  on  tbo  Lostant  aboadon  tbe 
fyth  of  bU  anoeeton  for  tbe  new  faith  that 
*«  now  prmcbed  to  him,  bo  waa  entirely 
«nniBced  that  tbe  LaUer  fUtb  was,  at  tbe 
bast,  tDtapaMe  of  tntorinx  bia  people.  His 
^*yis,  tbenfore,  to  the  address**  of  Anirua- 
t^«w  at  <HKW  marked  far  toleranee  and 
^rutJoocbTaa  nnwimngneaa  to  abandon 
tbelrtth  of  bis  yoatb,  yet  by  a  perfect  wUi- 
iacaesa  to  allow  bia  peo|^  »  fair  oppor- 
tarttjof  Judging  between  that  faith  and 
CbrttttBiity. 

*To«r  vortSe  and  ywnr  promises,*  mid 
he,  'sERBBd  fiiirly;  bat  Inaamach  as  tbey 
we  peir  aad  nnpruT*»n,  I  cannot  entirely 
TMd  ay  eoddcoce  to  tbem  and  abandon 
the  prfae^itoa  ao  long  msUntalned  by  my 
meerttn.  VrtcrtbclrsA,  jcm  may  remain 
btre  la  peare  and  safety ;  and  as  yon  bare 
trareOed  so  tar  tn  order  to  b«milt  oa,  at 
Jeaat  as  yon  »appo«,  I  will  proTlde  you  with 
cTfryT]ibignecea«ary  f«jr  yonr  support,  and 
Twc  »ban  bare  full  liberty  to  preach  your 
doctrines  to  my  mabject*.* 

Tbe  degree  of  tolrratlmi  that  waa  tbos 
Kcmded  to  Aogmtln  was  all  that  he  rc- 
laind :  bis  own  faithful  zeal  and  well  col- 
tlTated  talents  aB«aredblm  of  anccess;  and 
so  veil  and  diligently  did  be  avail  himself 
oC  tbe  oppc^oaitlea  that  were  aJTordea  to 
blBB  by  tbe  king's  toleratton  and  tbe  queen's 
tMfvmr,  that  be  speedUy  made  nmnbcrs  of 
(oarerti  XTery  new  Bnoc«ss  Inaptred  him 
vKb  arar  zeal  and  nerred  him  to  new  ex- 
enum*.  Bis  abstinence,  his  painful  rlglls, 
■■d  tbe  aerwe  penances  to  wrhlch  be  sub- 
jsoed  bfaaaetf,  atrudc  theasc  rude  people 
vtth  awe  and  admtracSon.  and  not  merely 
tx«d  tbcfr  attention  more  strongly  than 
■ay  c«ber  means  oovid  hare  done  upon  bis 
pnacfttaga,  b«t  also  predisposed  tbcm  to 
btUere  wjiatly   tn    lb«  sinceTlty  of  the 

Starfwr  and  tn  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
-  caibers,  not  only  of  the  poorer  wjd  more 
taaiTMit,  bat  alao  of  tbe  wealthier  and 
better  tafbrmed.  became  at  Orst  attenllre 
aodtton  and  then  oonrerta.  1a^  crowded 
to  be  bapdard.  and  aft«r  a  great  majfnity 
of  btt  sab^erts  bad  thua  been  admlitcd 
l»to  tbe  pale  of  ChrLnlanJty,  the  king  him- 
sett  befsse  a  cooTtrt  and  was  bapiued.  to 
,  tbe  treat  l*iy  of  Borne. 

nSl^irorT  tbe  Great  '•^^  "Jp"  In 

'  tbe  extieaie  In  the  cao^  2i  ^t^P     *'V,!*°' 

;  «rt  by  «o  means  ^-^^'•^^J^.J*;'^  2f 

klaiKlf  of  temporal  PO-w"-  for  the  fuiOj. 

a«t  of  spintnal  ends.    And  ■*  «^  m  he 

banied  itat  Btbelbert  and  a  coniMerttote 

tfcttny.  be  tent  to  «»e  fcn^nw  ^onwio 
tumgMSMU  him  opon  bU  wlae  and  happy 


oonrervlon.  and  to  urge  blm,  by  bis  daty  na 
a  monarch  and  by  bis  sympalbles  and  faitb 
as  aChrliitian,  not  any  longer  to  allow  eren 
a  part  of  bis  sabjocts  to  wander  oa  in  the 
darknesi  and  error  of  paganism. 

Gregory  at  tbe  same  time  sent  bia  in- 
stmrtlnnsto  Aiignatln,and  Tcry  partlmlar 
i  answers  to  some  singotar  questions  pot  by 
the  missionary  as  to  points  of  morality 
which  be  ttkougbt  it  necessary  to  enforce 
upon  tbe  undenitandings  and  practice  of 
bis  new  and  numerous  flock;  but  these 
questions  and  an&wera  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  they  only  tend  to  illn^trate 
either  tbe  etccedlng  grossness  of  tbe  fl>  >ck, 
or  tbe  exceeding  simplicity  and  minute 
anxiety  of  their  spiritual  pastor. 

Well  pleased  with  tbe  zral  of  Angustln. 
and  with  tiie  sncceas  with  which  it  had 
thus  far  been  crowned,  Gregory  made  him 
arcbbtabop  of  Canterbury,  sent  him  a  pall 
from  Rome,  and  gare  liim  plenary  autho- 
rity orer  all  the  British  churches  that 
should  be  erected.  But  though  Augustln 
was  thus  highly  approved  and  honnttred, 
Gregory,  who  was  shrewdly  aequalatf^ 
with  human  nature,  saw, or soxpected,  that 
tbe  good  missionary  was  rery  proud  of  a 
sncceas  which  was.  Indeed,  little  less  than 
miraculous,  whether  its  extent  or  Its  ra- 
pidity be  considered.  At  the  same  time, 
tberefore,  that  he  both  praised  and  exalu-d 
biro,  he  emphatically  warned  him  against 
allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  into  a  too 
great  elation  on  account  of  hli«  gtK)d  work ; 
and,  as  Augustln  manifested  some  desire 
to  exert  bis  authority  orer  the  spirit oal 
concerns  of  Gaul,  the  pope  cautioned  him 
against  any  such  interference,  and  ex- 
pressly informed  blm  that  he  was  to  con- 
sider the  bishops  of  that  country  wholly 
beyond  his  jurisdiction.  Strange  contradic- 
tions In  human  rcasoninjr  and  conduct! 
We  have  the  humble  missionary  debortlni? 
a  newly  conrerted  pagan  fmm  persecution ; 
A  pope,  the  risible  head  of  tbe  whole  Cliris- 
tlan  world,  and  tbe  prestuned  infidllble  ex- 
pounder of  Christian  doctrines,  strongly 
and  expressly  exhorting  blm  to  it;  and 
soon  we  hare  tbe  ambitious  and  despotic 
patron  of  forcible  prosdytlsm  wlsHy  and 
reasonably  Interposing  bis  authority  and 
adrlce  to  prevent  the  recently  $o  humble 
missionary  from  making  shipwreck  of  his 
character aod  u.-'cfulnesf,  by  an  unbecoming 
and  nnjustiflabl**  indulgence  In  the  soaring 
ambition  so  suddenly  and  stronKly  awaken- 
ed by  the  gift  of  a  little  brief  autiiorlty  1 

It  was  not  only  in  the  Inflnrnce  that 
Bertha  bad  In  the  conversion  of  tbe  Saxon 
iahjects  of  her  husband  to  Christianity 
that  9he  was  serviceable  to  them,  though 
compared  to  that  servloe  all  others  were  of 
comparatively  small  value.    But  eren  in  a 
worldly   point  of  view  her   marriage   to 
Bthclbert  vraa  of  real  and  very  lmp<*rtant 
bencflt  to  his  subjects.    For  her  Intimate 
connection  with  France  led  to  an  Inier- 
course  between  that  nation  and  Enguuid, 
which  not  merely  tended  to  Increase  the 
wealth.  Ingenuity,  and  coromerclj   enter- 
pSe  of  the  Ult^.  but  also  to  .often  and 
boush  their  sa  yet  rude  «*  *rSl'^^'^ 
banners.    The  oonveralon  of  the  Saxon*  to 
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daeed  the  nraal  effect,  dlsimlon  ainoDg 
the  RobUtt7 ;  and  liwfi  al«imion.  as  Is  alao 
uamaXtj  tte  case.  Invited  the  attack  of  ex- 
ternal encnJea.  Aocordlngly,  Wldred  bad 
the  throne  vben  taia  klng- 
InTaded  by  Oedwalla.  king  of 
^aadhlabrottierlfoUo.  Battbongh 
the  tuTwlen  did  rwa  damage  to  tbe  king- 
dom of  Kent^  their  appearance  had  tbe 
■pod  eflect  c^  potttng  an  end  to  domestJc 
maaakiti.  and  wldred  waa  able  to  aesem- 
Me  a  poverfal  force  for  the  defence  of  bis 
throoa.  la  a  •erere  battle  which  was 
fooght  agalnat  the  InTadera,  Mollo  waa 
ateia  ;  and  Wldred  so  ably  araiJed  himself 
o€  the  ovportnalty  afforded  to  him  by  this 
ercat.  that  his  retgn  extended  to  the  long 
tCTM  et  thlrty^cwo  yeara,  At  bis  dratb,  in 
na,  be  left  the  kingdom  to  his  family ;  bat 
at  tbe  death  of  his  third  eoeceseor,  Alrlc, 
who  died  In  TM,  aO  pretence,  eren,  to  a 
legUti^rte  order  of  aoeoceslon  to  the  ibrone 
waa  ahaadoned.  To  wlah  was  to  strlTe.  to 
coaqaer  was  to  have  right ;  and  whether 
tt  were  a  powerfal  noMe  or  an  Illegitimate 
eoancetkiB  d  the  royal  family,  erery  pre- 
tender aiho  conld  maintain  hu  claim  by 
ftorc«  of  anu  seemed  to  consider  himself 
fttJiy  entitled  to  strike  for  the  vacant 
fhJs  anarchical  condition  of  tbe 
the  weakneaa  and  disorder 
neceasartly  prodnced  by  ancb 
fraqacsit  rivU  war,  pared  the  way  to  the 
atcer  aanfhUatlon  of  Kent  as  a  separate 
klMHloai,  which  annibllatlon  waa  accom- 
plished by  Bgbert»  Ung  of  Weaaex,  about 
thaycaroo. 

CBAPTIR  m. 
7%§  Htftarckp  (ficmUmktdi* 


of  Sorthimbeiiand  lint 
a  cocslderaMe  ignre  and  exercised  a 
iter*  of  fattllnence  In  tbe  Heptarrhy 
Adetfrid,  a  brave  and  able  but  amb^ 
and  anpvlncfpled  ruler.  Originally 
kAg  of  Bemkia.  he  married  Aeea,  daogbter 
of  ABa,  king  of  the  Delrl,  and  at  the  death 
of  that  monarch  dl^oaaeased  and  expelled 
hi*  yrathfltl  heir,  and  nnlted  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Bnmber  Into  one  kingdom, 
Che  ItBfts  of  which  he  sttll  farther  extended 
by  his  victorlea  over  the  Plcts  and  Scots, 
Che  Brtt<«a  in  WaleSb  An  anecdote  is 
of  this  prince  whidi  aeems  to  Indl- 
Chat  he  held  the  clergy  In  no  very  great 
ecft.  Baring  fbnnd  or  made  occasion 
to  kar  iitge  to  Qieater,  be  was  opposed  by 
IheBHtooa^  who  married  In  great  force  to 
him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  they  were 
to  the  field  of  battle  by  up- 
of  a  »lKH««^**«*  monks  from  the  mo- 
ofBugor.  Oo  being  Informed  that 
maniuas  body  of  raUgloos  men  had 

to  the  8eld  of  batti«,  not  aetnaUv  to 

flght  a^ihBsC  htm,  bat  onljr  to  axhort  their 
eewBCrymca  to  fl«^t  atoimy  and  to  pray  for 
fheir  soccees;  the  atcm  warrior,  who  could 
not  aaderatand  the  nJoedlatfnetkm  between 
ihoae  who  tomgbt  agalna»  htm  with  their 
arms  sad  Choae  who  prayed  that  those  annt 
misht  be  vlctorloos,  Immedlaiely  detached 

sdms  of  his  ooop*  '^*5.<»«'^3Lli?..,?fJ8« 
ipOBtfeeaenksaflkcsrtil/M  thoagh  they 


had  been  armed  and  genuine  soldiers ;  and 
BO  faithfully  was  thla  ruthless  order  obeyed, 
that  only  fifty  of  the  monks  are  said  to  have 
escaped  from  the  sanguinary  scene  with 
their  Uvea  In  the  banie  which  immedi- 
ately followed  this  wanton  butchery  the 
Britons  were  completely  defteted,  and  Adel- 
firid  having  entered  Qiesterin  triumph,  snd 
Bnt)ngiy  garrlstHied  it,  pursued  his  march 
to  the  monastery  of  Bangor;  resolved  that 
it  ahould  not  soon  again  send  out  an  army 
of  monks  to  pray  for  his  defeat. 

Tbe  early  years  of  the  sway  of  Oatho- 
lldsm  In  every  country  were  marked  both 
by  the  numbers  of  tbe  monasterlea  uid  tbe 
vast  expense  that  was  hivished  upon  them. 
This  was  especially  the  case  In  both  Eng- 
land and-aa  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
remark— Ireland ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
countries  wss  there  snother  monastery 
which  could,  for  extent  at  least,  bear  com- 
parison with  tbst  of  Bangor.  From  nte 
to  gate  it  covered  a  mile  of  ground,  and  It 
aheltered  tbe  enormous  number  of  two 
thousand  monks :  tbe  whole  of  this  vast 
building  was  now  sacrificed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Adelfrid,  who  completely  battered 
It  down. 

Bat  the  warlike  pmweas  of  AdelMd  was 
fated  to  prore  Insufllclent  to  preserve  him 
in  the  power  which  be  hsd  so  nnrlghte>- 
ously  obtained  by  depriving  a  young  and 
belpicas  orphan  of  his  heritage.  That  or- 
phan, now  grown  to  man's  estate,  bad  found 
shelter  In  tbe  court  of  Redwald,  king  of 
the  East  Angles.  This  monarch's  protec- 
tion of  the  young  Bdwin,  and  that  young 
prtnoifs  reputed  ability  and  courage,  alarm- 
ed Adelfrid  for  tbe  stability  of  his  Ui-ac- 
quired  greatness ;  and  he  had  the  Inelhblo 
baseness  to  make  offers  of  large  presents  to 
induce  Redwald  to  deprive  the  young  prince 
of  life,  or  to  deliver  him,  living,  into  the 
power  of  the  usurper  of  his  throne.  For 
some  time  Eedwald  returned  positive  and 
indignant  refusals  to  all  propositions  of  this 
kind ;  but  the  pertinacity  of  Adelfrid.  who 
still  Increased  in  tbe  magnitude  of  bla  offers, 
began  to  ahake  the  constancy  of  BedwaM, 
when,  fortunately  for  that  monarch*a  ch»> 
racter,  h  la  queen  Interposed  to  save  him  from 
the  horrid  baseness  to  which  he  was  well 
nigh  ready  to  consent.  Strongly  aympa- 
thislng  with  Edwin,  she  telt  the  more  inte- 
rest for  him  on  account  of  the  msgnanl- 
mous  conHdence  in  her  husbandls  honour 
which  tbe  young  prince  displayed  by  tran- 
quilly continuing  his  residence  In  Baat 
Anglla  even  after  he  waa  aware  how  strong- 
ly his  protector  was  sued  and  tempted  to 
baseneM  by  the  usurper  Adelfrid.  Kot 
contented  with  having  successfully  dis- 
suaded her  husband  from  tbe  treachery  of 
yielding  up  the  unfortunate  and  dispos- 
sessed prince,  she  farther  endearoured  to 
Induce  him  to  exert  himaelf  actively  on  his 
behalf,  and  to  march  against  the  usurper 
while  be  waa  still  In  hope  of  having  sn 
affirmative  answer  to  his  disgraceful  and 
insulting  proposals*  Tbe  king  of  tbe  Bast 
Angles  consented  to  do  this,  snd  niddenly 
marched  a  powerful  snny  into  If  orthumber- 
land.  In  ue  sanguinary  and  dedslre  bat^ 
tie  which  ensued.  Adelfrtd  waa  aUdn,  but 
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not  until  after  be  had  killed  iledwald'i  sou, 
Roifner. 

Edwin,  who  thU8  obtained  po»««»Mlon  of 
the  kingrdoro  of  Northumberland,  i>a«»Hlufr 
at  once  from  the  condition  of  an  exiled  nnd 
dependent  fugltlre  to  that  of  a  ixjwerful 
monarrh.  displayed  ability  <viufU  to  the 
latter  lot  as  he  had  diaplayctl  (Inn  and  dig- 
nlB«*d  rp«l»fnatlon  In  the  former.  JuPt,  but 
inflexibly  severe  in  reetralnlnif  hUsubjcrt-* 
from  wronff-doln«?,  he  put  surh  orJer  Into 
the  klUKdom.  which  at  hia  acc4>A5«lon  woa 
noted  for  lt«  licentiousness  and  disorder, 
that  of  hitn,  as  of  s^ime  other  well-ffovem- 
lug  princes,  the  old  historians  relate  that 
he  caused  valuable  property  to  be  exp«)»od 
uniniarded  upon  the  high  roads,  an<l  no  ni:in 
dared  to  appniprlate  It,— a  mere  fltrurative 
and  hyperbt>llc*l  anecdote,  no  doubt,  but 
one  which  evidences  the  ffreatnens  of  the 
truth  on  which  such  an  exaggeration  must 
be  founded. 

Nor  was  it  merely  within  ©Ten  the  wide 
limits  of  hU  own  kingdom  that  the  dne 
chararter  of  Kdwln  was  appreciated;  it 
procured  hira  admiration  and  proportionate 
Influonce  thmughout  the  Heptarchy.  Ills 
iM'nefactor,  Rcdwald,  king  of  the  Bast  An- 
gles, Itelng  Involved  In  serious  disputes 
with  his  BUbJocts,  was  over|>owered  by  them 
and  put  to  death.  The  conduct  of  Edwin, 
b*»th  while  a  fugitive  and  a  sojourner  among 
tijera,  and  his  subsequent  prosperity  and 
Kreatncss.  cau*cd  them  to  offer  him  their 
throne.  But  they  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  whole  greatness  of  his  spirit. 
He  had  too  deep  and  abiding  a  sen^o  of 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  owed  to  Red- 
wald,  and,  still  more,  to  the  queen  of  that 
prince,  to  see  their  offspring  dli»lnherlted  ; 
and,  instead  of  accepting  the  offered  throne, 
ho  threatened  the  East  Angles  with  chas- 
tisement in  the  event  of  their  rcfu-slng  to 
give  possession  of  it  to  the  rightful  owner, 
Earpwold,  second  heir  of  the  murdered 
king.  Earpwold  accordingly  ascended  the 
throne,  and  wa«  protected  upon  it  by  the 
jjower  and  reputation  of  Edwin. 

Etlwln  married  Ethelburga,  daughter  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  by  Bertha,  to 
whom,  chiefly,  that  monarch  and  his  people 
had  owed  their  conversion  to  nirlsiianlty. 
Of  such  a  mother,  Ethel burga  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage  proved  herself  the 
worthy  daughter;  she,  as  her  mother  had 
done,  stipulated  for  full  and  free  exorcise 
of  her  religion,  and  she  also  took  with  lier 
to  her  new  realm  a  learned  bishop,  byname 
Paulinus.  Very  soon  after  her  marriage 
she  began  to  attemp'  the  conversion  of  her 
husband.  Calm  and  del Ibt  rate  In  all  that  ho 
did,  Edwin  would  not  all(»w  the  merely  hu- 
man feeling  of  conjugal  affectjon  to  decide 
him  in  a  matter  so  vitally  Important  as  an 
entire  change  of  religion.  Tlie  most  that 
her  aflfeciionato  hnportunlty  CAmId  obtain, 
was  his  promise  to  give  the  fullest  and  most 
serious  attention  to  all  the  arguments  that ' 
might  be  urged  In  favour  of  the  new  faith  , 
that  was  offered  to  him ;  and,  acconllngly, 
ho  not  only  held  fn>iuent  and  long  confer- 1 
enc4?s  with  Paulinus,  but  als«)  laid  before  , 

the  gravest  and  wisest  of  his  councillors    ^™ 

all  the  arguments  that  were  urged  to  him  |  reader's  Httcittlon. 


by  that  prelate.  Having  uudfrtakcn  the 
enquiry  in  a  sincere  and  teachable  spirit, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  eonrlnced  ;  and  the 
truth  having  fallen  bright  and  full  upon  his 
cnlightcneil  mind,  he  o|)enly  declared  him- 
self a  convert  to  Christianity.  His  conver- 
sion and  baptism  were  followed  by  those  of 
the  greater  partof  hl«  people,  who  were  the 
more  easily  pen^uaded  to  this  groat  and 
total  change  of  faith  wboi  they  saw  their 
chief  priest,  Colfl,  renounce  the  Idolatry  of 
which  he  had  been  the  chief  pillar  and 
propomider,  and  excel  In  his  fconocLaatic 
zeal  against  the  idols  to  which  he  had  so 
bmg  ministered. even  tbeChrlstUabl^op, 
Paulinus  hi mselt 

The  reign  of  Edwin  produced  great  bencv 
flt  to  his  people,  but  rather  by  his  actirltj 
and  industry,  than  by  its  length,  he  being 
slain  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign 
in  a  battle  which  he  fought  against  Caed- 
walla,  king  of  the  Welsh  Britons,  and 
Penda,  king  of  Mercla. 

At  the  death  of  Edwin  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  was  dismembered,  and 
Its  Inhabitants  for  the  most  part  fell  back 
Into  paganism.  60  general,  indeed,  was 
the  defection  from  Christianity,  that  the 
widowed  Ethelburga  returned  to  her  natal 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  waa  accompanied  by 
Paulinua,  who  bad  been  made  Archbishop 
of  York. 

After  the  dismembered  kingdom  of  Nor- 
tliuuiberland  had  l>een  torn  by  much  petty 
but  ruinous  strife,  the  severed  portions 
were  airain  united  by  Oswald,  brother  of 
Eanfrld.  and  son  of  the  usurper  Adclfrld- 
Ortwald  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Britons 
under  the  command  of  the  warlike  cked- 
walla;  but  the  Britons  were  so desperatelj 
beaten  that  they  never  again  made  any 
general  or  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Saxona. 
Am  *4()on  as  he  had  re-established  the  unitj 
of  the  Nortiiuinbrlan  kingdom,  Oswald  also 
re»toretl  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  he 
wad  zealously  attached  It  is,  probably 
rather  to  this  than  to  any  of  bis  other  potxi 
qualities,  tlmt  he  owes  the  marked  favour 
hi  which  ho  is  held  by  the  monkish  fai»- 
torlans.  who  bestow  the  highest  possible 
praises  upon  his  piety  and  charity,  and  who 
moreover  affirm  that  his  mortal  remalna 
had  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

O.^wald  was  slain  lu  battle  agaln'it  Penda* 
the  king  of  Mercla.  After  his  death  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
is  a  mere  melange  of  usurpations,  and  of 
all  the  distractions  of  civil  war,  up  to  tBe 
time  when  Egl>ert,kJngof  Wessex, reduced 
it.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, to  obedience  to  bis  nile. 

CHAPTER  IT. 
The  Heptarckp  (cohHunmI). 

Trv  kingdom  of  East  Anglla  wa«  fonnded 
by  Cffa  :  but  its  history  affords  no  instrur- 
tlon  or  amusement:  it  is,  in  fact,  in  tJ»c 
words  of  an  eminent  historian,  only  •  a  hirg 
iH'ad-ndl  of  barbarous  names,'  until  we 
arrive  at  tho  time  of  its  annexation  to  the 
powerful  andextensive  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
to  which  we  now  proceed  to  direct  tiko 
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'  b>  lio  tM  dEUmduti  a(  Wudm,  Ui*  Milel 
ImiPBdUudr  on  Hucqdlnff  tli«  tliTwiv, 


I      A  Mill 


«  iij  wu  wlcb  Sabeit,  who  complete^ 


i«Dd  to  rlTtlrr  wi 


cipollfd  BaldrM. 


detcu  I  ud  Rgbcn 


Put  the  NortboDibrlAiia.  d«ettlj  ImprouM 
Tltii  bl*  hiiTti  [vpulatloD  for  Tklonr  kjid 
lielnv  under  tbe  itronsitprn  ^VCTonitnt 

dTcd  ftU  Mtuk  on  bii  pirt  wiioiir  luine- 
pcs'jry,  bj  Kndins  t^purii^  to  meet  him 

bit  w1tlKf»  Efbvrt  vot  ODlx  Aire  tbelr  co- 
TDTi  a  TdT  iruiinu  nnpiion,  inn  >i» 
Tolnntarllf  ftlloved  tlbena  tht  pownio  elf^ 


oipovud  biTlna«]jii  cooinusilTclr  , 
pitfd  ebiim,  ennld  detcn  mat  tor  ihclr    I 
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C^e  Crraintrs  of  f^Morpf  fn. 


cbiefeat  hope  obriooaly  rested  apon  Its  i 
anion,  and  the  oonsequent  facility  of  con- 
centrating lt«  whole  fighting  force  npon 
an/  threatened  point,  fiat,  unable  to  see 
thla,  or  too  Indolent  to  boar  the  whole  go- 
Tonmentof  the  country,  Bthelwolf  made 
oyer  the  whole  of  Kent,  Susaex,  and  Esaex 
to  hla  son  Athelstan.  It  waa  fortunate 
that,  under  luch  a  prince,  who  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  reign  could  commit  an  error 
so  capital,  BngUnd  had,  In  most  of  her 
principal  place*,  magistrates  or  goremors 
of  bravery  and  ability. 

Thus  Wolfhere,  goTemor  of  Hampshire, 
put  to  the  rout  a  strong  party  of  the  ma- 
rauders who  had  landed  at  Southampton, 
from  no  fewer  than  tlirec-and-thlrty  sail ; 
and.  In  the  same  year,  Athelhelm,  goremor 
of  Dorsetshire,  encountered  and  defeated 
another  powerful  body  of  them  who  had 
landed  at  Portsmouth ;  though,  In  this 
nue,  unfortunately,  the  gallant  goTemor 
dlf^'Of  hts  wounds.  Aware  of  the  certain 
disadvantages  to  whlrh  they  would  be  ex- 
posed In  fighting  pitched  battles  In  an 
enemy's  country,  the  Danes,  In  their  sub- 
sequent landing,  took  all  possible  care  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Thrlr  plan 
was  to  swoop  suddenly  down  upon  a  retired 
part  of  the  coast,  pkinder  the  country  as 
far  Inland  as  they  could  prudently  advance, 
and  reembark  with  their  booty  before  any 
considerable  force  could  be  got  together  to 
oppose  them.  In  this  manner  they  plun- 
dered East  Anglla  and  Kent,  and  their  de- 
predations were  the  more  distressing,  be- 
cause they,  by  no  means,  limited  them- 
selves to  booty  In  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term,  but  carried  oflT  men,  women,  and  even 
children  Into  slavery. 

The  frequency  and  the  desultorlness  of 
these  attacks  at  length  kept  the  whole 
country  coastward  In  a  perpetual  state  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  ;  the  fnh»blt«ntsof  each 
pUoe  fearing  to  hasten  to  assist  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  another  place.  lest  some  other 
party  of  the  pirates,  in  the  meantime, 
should  ravage  and  bum  their  own  homes. 
There  was  another  peculiarity  in  this  kind 
of  warfare,  which,  to  one  order  of  men  at 
least,  made  It  more  terrible  than  even  civil 
war  itself:  making  their  descents  not 
merely  In  the  love  of  gain,  but  also  in  a 
burning  and  Intense  hatred  of  Christianity, 
the  Danes  made  no  distinction  between 
laymen  and  clerks,  unless,  indeed,  tliat  they 
often  showed  themselves,  if  possible,  more 
inexorably  cruQl  to  the  latter. 

Having  their  cupidity  excited  by  large 
and  frequent  booty,  and  being,  moreover, 
flushed  with  their  successes  on  the  coast  of 
Prance,  the  Danes  or  Northmen  at  length 
luade  their  appearance  almost  annually  in 
England.  In  each  succeeding  year  they 
appeared  In  greater  numbers,  and  oondueted 
themselves  with  greater  audacity ;  and  they 
now  visited  the  English  shores  in  such 
swarms  that  It  waa  apparent  they  contem- 
plated nothing  less  than  the  actual  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  the  whole  oountry. 
Dividing  themselves  Into  distinct  bodies, 
they  directed  their  attacks  upon  difterent 

KInts ;  but  the  Saxons  were  naturally  war- 
p :  thegnvrmorsof  most  of  the  Important 
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places  seaward  were,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  well  fitted  for  their  Important 
trust ;  and  the  very  frequency  of  theattacks 
of  the  Danes  had  Induced  a  vlgllanoe  and 
organisation  among  the  people  themselves 
which  rendered  It  ur  leas  easy  than  it  had 
formerly  been  to  surprise  them.  At  Wlgan- 
burgh  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  very 
great  loss  by  Ceorle.  guvemor  of  Devoii- 
»hire ;  while  another  body  of  the  ma- 
rauders was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Athelstan.  In  person,  off  Sandwich.  In  this 
case.  In  addition  to  a  considerable  loss  in 
men,  the  Danes  had  nine  of  their  vessels 
sunk,  and  only  saved  the  rest  by  a  lure- 
clpltate  filght.  But  in  this  year  the  Dabcs 
showed  a  sign  of  audacious  ooufidenoe  In 
their  strength  and  resources  which  pro- 
mised but  lU  for  the  future  repose  of  Bn^- 
laud  ;  for  though  they  had  been  severely 
chastised  in  more  than  one  quarter,  and 
had  sustained  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
bravest  men,  the  main  body  of  them.  Instead 
of  retreating  wholly  from  the  island,  as 
they  usually  nad  done  towards  the  doae  of 
the  autumn,  fortified  themselves  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey  and  made  it  their  winter  qoar- 
ters.  The  promise  of  early  reoommenre- 
inent  of  hostilities  that  was  thus  tadUy 
hcjd  out  was  fully  and  promptly  fulfilled. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  8AS,  the  Danes  who 
had  wintered  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  wvro 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  horde, 
in  8S0  vessels;  and  the  whole  marched 
from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  inland,  bornlns 
and  destroying  whatever  was  not  aiiflB- 
dently  portable  for  plunder.  Bricditric, 
who— so  far  had  Bthelbert  allowed  the  dla- 
Junction  of  the  kingdom  to  proceed— waa 
now  governor  and  titular  king  <k(  Merda, 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  then, 
and  waa  utterty  routed.  Oanterlnnr  and 
London  were  sacked  and  burned,  and  the 
disorderly  bands  of  the  victorious  enemy 
spreadlntotbevery  heart  of  Surrey.  BUiet- 
wolf,  though  an  indolent  king,  waa  h7  no 
means  destitute  of  a  certain  prtncfdy  prtdo 
and  daring.  Enraged  beyond  measors  at 
the  audacity  of  the  maraudns.  and  decplx 
grieved  at  the  sufferings  which  thej  In- 
flicted ui>on  his  subjects,  he  assembled  th« 
West  Saxons,  whom,  accompanied  by  hla 
second  son  Bthelbald  as  his  llentenant,  be 
led  against  the  most  considerable  body  ot 
the  Danes.  He  encountered  them  at  Okelj, 
and,  although  they  fought  with  their  usual 
reckless  and  pertinacious  oomage,  the 
Saxons  discomfited  and  put  them  to  flight. 
This  victory  gave  the  country  at  least  a 
u*mporary  respite ;  for  the  Danes  bad  aaf- 
fered  so  much  by  it,  tUM  they  were  glad 
to  postpone  further  operations,  and  seek 
shelter  and  rest  within  their  entrenchment 
in  the  Irie  of  Thanet.  Thtthw  they  were 
followed  by  Huda  and  Balher,  the  goremora 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  who  bravely  attacked 
them.  At  the  commenoement  of  the  action 
the  advantage  was  veir  considerably  on 
the  side  of  the  Saxons  ;  but  the  tortmat  of 
war  suddenly  changed,  the  Danes  reoovered 
their  lost  ground,  and  the  Saxons  were 
totally  routed,  both  their  gallant  leaders 
remaining  dead  upon  the  fl^d  of  battle : 
▲.D.  853. 
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Desperate  m»  tb«  lititttloa  of  the  ooun- 
tiT    ^'M*    >n<i    Uircalenlnff    m   wu    the 
Mpect  or  the  Duies,  who,  after  defeating 
Q  uda  axMl  Kalber,  rc<nioTed  from  the  Isle  of 
Tbaaet    to  that  of   Sbeppejr.  which  they 
deemed  more  oonrenleut  for  winter  quar- 
teriv  XtlMlwolf,  who  waa  extremely  super- 
Ptitioaa  and  bigoted,  and  who.  In  spite  of 
tbe  occmiloiial  flashes  of  chlralrlo  spirit 
wtoich  be  exhibited,  waa  tar  more  lit  for  a 
monk  tban   for    either  a  monarch  or   a 
miUtary   oonmander.    this   year  resolved 
npoa  maklaff  a  plUrrlma^e  to  Rome.    He 
wait,  and  carried  with  him  his  fourth  son, 
the  sabaeqaentlT  '  Great  *  Alfred,  bat  who 
was  then  a  ehod  of  only  six  yesrs  old. 
At  RoaD«  Kthelwotf  remained  for  a  year, 
rip**«*g  lii*  tiBi*  in  prayer;  earning  the 
flatteries  sad  the  fSsroor  of  the  monks  by 
Uberalltlea  to  the  church,  on  which  he 
lartahed  soms  which  were  but  too  really 
aod    terribly    needed    by    his    own    Im* 
parrerlabed  and   suffering  country.    As  a 
^ectaieB  9t  his  profusion  in  this  pious 
sqoaadertet.  he  gare  to  the  papal  see.  in 
pcrpetalty,  the  yearly  snm  of  three  hundred 
-  eadi  mancus  weighing,  says 
about  the  same  as  the  English  half- 
crown — to  be  applied  In  three  equal  por- 
tloos :  Itt,  the  providing  and  maintaining 
lamps  for  81^  Petei's ;  Sad.  for  the  same  to 
Bl  PaoTa,  and  artfy,  for  the  use  of  the  pops 
himself.    At  the  end  of  the  year's  residence 
which  be  had  promised  himself;  he  returned 
home ;  happily  for  his  subjects,  whom  his 
prolonged  stay  at  Bomo  oould  not  fall  to 
InpoTsrish ;  his  foolish  facility  In  giving 
belZLg  not  a  whit  more  remarkable  than  the 
unacmpolons  alacrity  of  the  papal  court  In 
taking.    On  reaching  England,  he  was  far 
more  astoolsbed  than  gratifled  at  the  state 
of  aSSIrs  there.    Athdstan,  his  eldest  son, 
to  whom,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  he 
had  given  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  had 
l«cn  some  time  dead :  and  Ethetbald,  the 
•ceood  son.  having  in    consequence  as- 
samed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  father's  absence,  had  allowed  filial  af- 
tectkia  and  the  loyalty  due  to  a  sovereign 
tobe  eanqnered  by  ambition.    Many  of  the 
wwfike   Bobtlity  held  Bthelwolf  In  con- 
tempt, and  did  not  scruple  to  afllrm  that 
he  was  tmr  more  fit  for  eowl  and  cloister 
dMi  for  the  warrior's  weapon  and   the 
BMsarcferB  throne    The  young   and   am- 
MtkHM  prince  lent  too  taeUe  an  ear  to  these 
dlrioyal  deriders,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  psrsnaded  to  join  and  heed  a  party  to 
dethrone  his  fkther  and  set  himself  up  In 
Us  nlMTS    But  Bthelwolf,  though  despised 
by  the  rader  snd  fiercer  nobles,  was  not 
wicbont  numerous  and  sincere   friends ; 
his  party,  long  as  he  had  been  abaont.  was 
as  strong  and  as  sealoos  aa  that  of  the 
prlaee;  both  parties  were  of  Impetuous 
temper  sad  well  IneUned  to  decide  the  con- 
trorenv  by  blows;  snd  the  country  seemed 
to  beapea  the  very  brink  of  a  dvll  war,  of 
vhifft  the  Danee  would  no  doubt  have 
svailed  themselves  to  subject  the  Island 
altogetbar.    Bot  this  extremity  was   pre- 
Tsated  i>T  Bthelwolf  himself,  who  volunta- 
rily intend  to  remove  all  occasion   of 
suife  by  sharing  his  kingdom  with  Ethel* 


iMild.  The  division  was  accordingly  made ; 
the  king  contenting  himself  with  the 
eastern  moiety  of  the  kingdom,  which,  b^ 
sides  other  points  of  InfMority,  was  farthe 
most  exposed. 

It  were  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect 
that  he  who  had  not  shrewdness  and  firm- 
ness enough  to  protect  his  own  rights  and 
interests,  would  prove  a  more  efllcleut 
guardian  of  those  of  his  peoples  His  resi- 
dence at  Rome  had  given  the  papal  court 
and  the  clergy  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  weakness  of  bis  nature  ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  had  parted  with 
his  cash  In  exchange  for  hollow  and  coien- 
Ing  compliments,  marked  him  out  as  a 
prmce  exactly  fitted  to  aid  the  English 
clergy  In  their  endeavours  to  sggrandlso 
themselves.  And  the  event  proved  the 
correctness  of  their  judgment ;  for  at  the 
very  same  time  that  he  presented  the 
clergy  with  the  tithes  of  all  the  land's  pro- 
duce, which  they  had  never  yet  received, 
though  the  country  had  been  for  nearly 
two  centuries  divided  into  parishes,  he 
expressly  exempted  them  and  the  diurch 
revenues.  In  general,  from  every  sort  of 
tax,  even  though  made  for  national  do- 
fence  ;  and  this  at  a  moment  when  the 
national  exigencies  were  at  their  greatest 
height,  and  when  the  national  peril  was 
such,  that  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  even  a  wise  selfishness  would  have  In- 
duced the  clergy  to  contribute  towards  Its 
support ;  the  more  especially,  as  towards 
them  and  their  property  the  Danes  had 
ever  exhibited  a  peculiar  malignity. 

Ethtiwolf  died  in  857,  about  two  years 
after  he  had  granted  to  the  English  elergy 
the  Important  boon  of  the  tithes ;  •  and  he, 
by  will,  oonfl^ned  to  Bthelbald  the  western 
moiety  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had 
already  put  him  in  posseesion,  and  left  the 
eastern  moiety  to  his  second  eldest  surviv- 
ing son,  Bthelbert. 

The  reign  of  Bthelbald  was  short ;  nor 
was  his  character  such  as  to  make  It  desir- 
able for  the  sake  of  his  people  that  It  had 
been  longer.  He  was  of  extremely  de- 
bauched habits,  and  gave  eepecial  scandal 
and  disgust  to  his  people  by  marrying  his 
mother-in-law.  Judith,  the  second  wife  of 
his  deceased  lather.  To  the  comments  of 
the  people  upon  this  incestuous  and  dis- 
graceful connection  he  paid  no  attention ; 
but  the  censure  of  the  church  was  not  to 
be  so  lightly  regarded,  and  the  advice  and 
authority  of  Bwithln,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Induced  him  to  consent  to  be  divorced.  He 
died  in  the  year  800^  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Bthelbert ;  and  the  kingdom 
thus,  once  more,  was  united  under  one  so- 
vereign. 

CHAPTER  TL 

The  Sdffiu  tfT  StMbtrt  and  SOebred. 

Tan  reign  of  Bthelbert  waa  greatly  dls 

turbed  by  the  frequent  descents  of   the 

*  Oa  tbs  dlnatad  polnti  contMctad  wMh  th« 
snol  of  Ethdvoli;  w*  BsUsm't  MlddW  Am, 
ran  n.  eh.  vlL  nou  I  (voL  U.  p.  909),  snd  Rdln- 
boffb  Rrrtcv  fcr  October,  IBM,  Aft. 
ScfwiUntn. 
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C^e  CrrxiCurs  of  Hiitartu^  ^c* 


Duies.  On  one  occulon  they  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  Wlnchonter,  and  did  an  Im- 
menM}  doal  of  miflchtef  In  the  neli^hbour- 
bood,  but  were  finally  b««iten  off  witb  (?rcat 
loss ;  and.  on  another  occasion,  the  horde 
of  them  that  waa  settled  In  tho  Inle  of 
Thanet,  having  thrown  Bthelbert  off  hU 
iniard  by  their  apparent  determination  to 
keep  Mcred  a  treaty  Into  which  they  had 
entered  with  him,  auddenlj  broke  from 
their  quarters,  marched  in  Rrcat  numbers 
into  Kent,  and  there  committed  the  most 
wanton  outrages  in  addition  to  seizing  Im- 
meuise  bot>ty. 

Eibelbcrt  reigned  solely  over  Eni^land 
but  little  more  than  Ave  years  :  he  died  In 
866.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Eihelred.  He,  too,  was  greatly  harassed 
by  the  Danes.  Very  early  in  his  rei»m,  con- 
nived at  and  aided  by  the  East  Angles,  who 
even  fumlidied  them  with  the  horiH's  neces- 
sary for  their  predatory  expedition,  they 
made  their  way  Into  tho  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  seized  upon  the  wealthy 
and  important  city  of  York.  XWa,  and 
Osbricht,  two  high-spirited  Northumbrian 
princes,  endeavoured  to  expel  them,  but 
were  defeated,  and  perished  tn  the  assault. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  the  Danes  now 
marched,  under  the  command  of  their 
terrible  leaders,  Hubba  and  Hinguar,  Into 
Mercia,  and  after  much  carnage  and  mptne 
established  themselves  in  Nottlngtiam.frum 
which  central  situation  they  menaced  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Mercians, 
finding  that  their  local  authorities  and  local 
forces  were  no  match  for  desperados  so 
numerous  and  so  determined,  desitatched 
messengers  to  Ethelred,  imploring  his  per- 
sonal Interference  on  their  behalf ;  and  the 
king,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Alfred, 
who  had  already  begun  to  alsplay  those 
talents  which  subsequently  won  htm  an  im- 
perishable fame,  marched  to  Nottingham 
with  a  powerful  army,  A.D.  87a 

The  gallantry  and  activity  of  the  king 
and  his  brother  speedily  drove  the  Danes 
from  Mercia,  and  they  retired  into  Nor- 
thumberland with  the  apparent  design  of 
remaining  there  quietly.  But  peace  waa 
foreign  to  their  very  nature;  and,  forgetful 
of  their  recent  obligations  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Bast  Angles,  they  suddenly  rushed 
forth  npon  them,  butchered  Edmund,  their 
tributaiy  prince.  In  oold  blood,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  extensive  havoc  and  de- 
predations, especially  upon  the  monaste- 
riea. 

The  Danes  having,  tn  871,  made  Reading 
a  station,  from  which  they  greatly  harassed 
the  surrounding  country,  Bthelrod  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  them.  On  desiring  the 
aid  of  the  Mercians,  he  was  disloyally  re- 
fused ;  they,  unmindful  of  the  benefit  they 
had  received  from  him,  being  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  their  dependence  npon  him, 
and  becoming  a  separate  people  as  In  the 
Heptarchy.  Even  thla  shameful  conduct 
of  the  Mercians  could  not  move  Btbelred 
from  his  purpose.  Aided  by  Alfred,  from 
whom,  during  his  whole  reign,  he  received 
the  most  Ecalous  and  efficient  assistance, 
he  raised  a  large  force  of  his  hereditary 
subjects,  the  West  Saxons,  and  marched 


Against  Reading.  Being  defeated  in  an 
action  without  the  town,  the  Danes  re- 
treated within  the  gates, and  Bthclxed  com- 
menced a  siege,  but  waa  driven  from  before 
the  place  by  a  sudden  and  weU-oonducted 
(uUiy  of  the  garrison.    An  action  shortly 

I  afterwards  took  place  at  Aston,  not  far 
from  Beading,  at  which  an  Incident  oc- 
curred which  gives  ui  a  strange  notion  of 
the  manners  of  the  age.  A  division  of  the 
English  army  under  Alfred  commenced  the 

'  battle,  and  was  so  skilfully  surrounded  by 
tho  enemy  while  yet  in  a  dlsadvantageona 

'  position,  and  not  fairly  formed  In  order 
of  battle,  that  It  waa  in  the  most  imminent 

.  danger  of  being  completely  cut  to  pieoea. 

i  Alfred   sent   an  urgent   message  to    hl« 

I  brother  for  assistance ;  but  Ethelred  was 

I  hearing  mass,  and  positively  refuncd  to  stir 

I  a  step  until  Its  conclusion.  Had  the  day 
gone  against  the  Saxona,  Bthelred'a  con- 

,  duct  on  this  occasion  would  probably  h&vo 
been  censured  even  by  the  priests  ;  bat  mm 
the  Danes  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  with 

I  signal  slaughter,  the  whole  credit  of  tho 

victory  was  given  to  the  piety  of  Etholrcd. 

Beaten  out  of  Berkshire,  the  Danea  now 

took  up  a  strong  position  at  Baaing,  la 

Hants.    Here  they  received  a  powerful  re- 

I  Infureement  from  abroad,  and  sent  out 
marauding  parties  In  all  directions  with 
great  success.  Such,  indeed,  waa  their  sac> 

I  cess,  that  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  began  to 
contemplate,  with  luifelgncd  terror,  tho 
near  probability  of  their  whole  rountrx 
being  overrun  by  these  meretleaa  and 
greedy  invaders.  The  anxiety  of  Ethelred 
occasioned  by  these  gloomy  prospect*, 
which  were  still  farther  Increased  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Mercians  and  others 
under  his  rule,  so  aggravated  the  Irritation 
of  a  wound  ho  had  received  in  the  battle  mt 
Basing,  that  It  terminated  his  life,  tn  the 
year  871. 

OHAPTBE  VIT. 

Alfrbd  succeeded  hU  brother  Bthelr«d  ; 
and  scarce  were  the  funeral  rite*  performed 
before  he  found  It  necessary  to  nuu-ch 
against  the  enemy,  who  had  now  aetsed 
upon  Milton.  At  the  outset,  Alfred  had 
considerably  the  advantage :  but  hia  force 
waa  very  weak  compared  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  and,  advancing  too  far,  he  not  onljr 
missed  the  opportunity  of  completing  thetr 
defeat,  but  even  enabled  them  to  claim  the 
victory.  But  their  victory— if  sneh  It  was 
—cost  them  so  many  of  their  bravest  moo 
that  they  became  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences of  continuing  the  war, and  entered 
into  a  treaty  by  which  they  bound  tb^oft- 
selves  altogether  to  depart  from  the  ktn9> 
dom.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  they  were 
conducted  to  London, but  on  arriving  there 
the  old  leaven  became  too  strong  for  thetr 
virtuous  resolutions;  and,  breakinif  off 
from  their  appointed  line  of  march,  they 
began  to  plunder  the  country  round  I^ndon 
for  many  miles.  Burthred,  the  tributary 
prince  of  Mercia,  of  which  London  fonnod 
a  part,  thinking  it  improbable,  aftor  hts 
shameful  desertion  of  Alfred**  brother  oii 
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a  tarmer  occMion.  th»t  Alfred  would  now 
feel  Inrllned  to  asalst  htm.  made  a  treatr 

I  vltti  tli«  Duiet,  by  whieb,  in  oonsideratlon 
of  a  eooildenble  ram  of  money,  ttaej  agreed 
to  eette  from  ravaging  hla  dominions,  and 

I  maoTvtbemaelTealnto  LInoulnalilre.  They 

'  10  far  fttllUled  their  part  of  the  agreement 
u  to  march  into  Lincolnshire  ;  bat  they 
kad  ofl  former  occaalona  laid  that  ooanty 
vaite,  and  finding  that  it  had  not  yet  so 
brrecoreredaa  to  promise  them  any  booty 
vortJi  baring,  they  saddenly  marched  back 

I  acaia  epoo  Merda :  then  estabUahlng  them- 
•ehres  at  Repton,  m  Derbyshire,  they  com- 
aaieed  their  naoal  career  of  slanghter  and 
nviae  la  that  nel^bonrhood.  This  new 
tattance  of  Danish  perfidy  filled  Borthred 
vlih  despair:  and  seeing  no  probability  of 
Us  tetog  able  either  to  chase  the  Danes 
s«ay,  or  to  render  them  peaceably  disposed 
elthrr  by  Coree  or  bribe,  he  abandoned  his 
t«rrttary  altogether,  proceeded  to  Bome, 
asd  thtre  took  vp  hla  abode  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  be  eontinned  nntil  his  death. 
Bmbred.  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Alfred, 
*«  the  bat  titular  and  tributary  king  of 
lferd& 

The  alter  abandonment  of  the  Sngllsh 
aase  by  Borthred  left  no  other  leading 
ietmdfer  bat  Alfred  :  ajd.  87S.  Brave  and 
able  as  that  prince  wma,  his  sitaation  was 
■ov  tmly  terrible^  New  swarms  of  Danes 
cHBe  over,  under  the  leadership  of  Guth- 
roai.OsItal,  and  Amand.  One  band  of 
the  host  thos  formed  took  up  their  quar- 
ttn  in  Horthumberland,  and  another  in 
OBBbrldge,  whence  the  latter  marched  for 
Wireham  in  Dorsetahlre,  and  thus  settled 
tteoueiTes  in  the  Ter7  midst  of  Alfred's 
tcmtory.  This  cirmmstanoe,  from  Alfred's 
nperlor  knowledge  of  the  oonntry  and  his 
factlity  of  obtaining  snppliea,  gare  him  ad- 
Tinuges  of  which  he  bo  ably  and  promptly 
*m]cd  himself,  that  the  Donee  were  glad 
to  engage  theraselTes  to  depart.  They  had 
Bov,  howerer,  become  ao  notorious  for 
f>raaklBg  their  treaties,  that  Alfred,  in  con- 
dadlag  this  one  with  them,  resorted  to  an 
expedMBt  Tcry  characteristic  of  that  rude 
*nd  supei lUtiona age.  Be  made  them  con- 
tra their  pledges  tar  oatha  upon  holy  re- 
bqaea.  He  thought  it  unlikely  that  eren 
would  Ttsnture  to  deput  from  an 
made  with  a  eeremony  which 
vaa  then  thought  so  tremendous :  and  even 
ihoaldthcy  be  Impious  enough  to  do  so,  he 
t*  qaite  certain  that  their  awful  perjury 
*vald  BoC  fid]  to  draw  down  utter  destruc- 
<^  opoo  them.  But  the  Danes,  who  hated 
ChrlsUaalty.  and  held  its  forms  in  utter 
^B^cMpi.  ao  sooner  found  themselres  freed 
"^n  the  dlMdrantageona  position  In  which 
Attred  had  placed  them,  than  they  fell  with- 
<>«(  varaljig  apon  his  astounded  army,  pat 
K  ooapleteiy  to  flight,  and  then  hastened 
^  Uks  pfisse— Ion  of  Kxeter.  Undismayed 
^  even  this  new  proof  of  the  faithless  and 
^odomltable  nature  of  the  enemy,  Alfred 
noted  himself  so  diligently,  that  be  got 
t'^Vether  new  f orcea,  and  fought  no  fewer 
^^•0  eight  eonalderable  battles  within 
twefre  BKmtlia.  Thia  rigour  was  more  ef- 
fectoal  against  such  a  foe  than  any  treaty 
kovcrer  solemn ;  and  they  once  more  found 


themselves  reduced  to  an  extremity  which 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  As 
Alfred's  solo  wish  was  to  free  his  subjects 
from  the  intolerable  erlls  incident  to  bar- 
ing their  country  perpetually  made  the 
theatre  of  war,  he  cheerfully  agreed  to 
grant  them  peace  and  permission  to  settle 
on  the  coast,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
tbey  should  lire  peaceably  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  not  allow  any  new  Inraders  to 
ravage  the  country.  While  tbey  were  dis- 
tressed, and  in  danger,  the  Danes  were 
well  pleased  with  these  terms,  but  Just  as 
the  treaty  was  concluded  a  reinforcement 
arrired  to  them  from  abroad.  All  thought 
of  peace  and  treaty  was  at  once  laid  aside 
by  them :  they  hastened  in  all  directions 
to  Join  the  new  comers,  seised  upon  the 
important  town  of  Chippenham,  and  re- 
commenced their  old  system  of  plundering, 
murdering,  and  destroying,  in  crery  direc- 
tion, for  miles  around  their  quarters.  The 
Saxons,  not  eren  excepting  the  beroicAIfred 
himself,  now  gare  up  all  hope  of  succcst 
in  the  struggle  in  whicli  they  had  so  long 
and  so  brarely  been  engaged.  Uany  fled  to 
Wales  and  the  continent,  while  the  gcne- 
nlity  submitted  to  the  inraders,  contented 
to  save  life  and  land  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tional honour  and  Indlrldual  freedom.  It 
was  in  rain  that  Alfred  reminded  the  chief 
men  among  the  Saxuns  of  the  sanguinary 
successes  they  had  achlered  in  the  time 
liast,  and  endear ourcd  to  persuade  them 
that  new  successes  would  attend  new  ef- 
forts. Men's  spirits  were  now  so  utterly 
subdued  that  the  Danes  were  looked  upon 
as  Irresistible ;  and  the  heroic  and  unfor- 
tunate Alfred,  unable  to  raise  sufllcicnt 
force  to  warrant  bira  in  again  endcarour- 
Ing  to  Bare  his  country  from  the  yoke  of 
the  foreign  foeman.  wxu  fain  to  seek  safety 
In  concealment,  and  to  console  himself  In 
his  temporary  inactirity^ith  the  hope  that 
the  oppressions  of  the  Danes  would  be  so 
unmeasured  and  intolerable,  that  eren  tho 
most  peace-loring  and  Indolent  of  tho 
Saxona  would,  at  no  distant  day,  be  goaded 
into  rerolt.  Unattended  eren  by  a  servant, 
Alfred,  disguised  in  the  coarse  bablt  of  a 
peasant,  wandered  from  one  obscure  hiding- 
place  to  another.  One  of  these  was  tho 
lowly  hut  of  a  neatherd,  who  had,  in  happier 
days,  been  in  his  serrico.  The  man  faith- 
fully obeyed  the  charge  glren  to  him  by 
the  king  not  to  rereal  his  rank  eren  to  tho 
good  woman  of  the  house.  She.  unsus- 
picious of  the  quality  of  her  guest,  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  her  opinion  that  so  ablo 
a  man.  In  full  health,  and  with  an  ex- 
tremely vigorous  appetite,  might  find  somo 
better  employment,  bad  though  tho  times 
were,  than  moping  about  and  muttering  to 
himself.  Ou  one  occasion  she  still  more 
strongly  gave  her  opinion  of  the  IdlenesH  of 
her  guest.  He  was  seated  before  the  ample 
wood  Are,  putting  his  bow  and  arrows  In 
order  as  she  put  some  whcaten  cakes  down 
to  bake;  and  being  called  away  by  some 
other  domestic  buslncsM,  .«hc  desired  Alfred 
to  mind  tho  cakes,  giving  him  cHpeclal 
charge  to  turn  them  frequently,  lest  tbey 
should  be  burned.  The  king  prom Isod  duo 
obedience,  but  scarcely  bad  bis  imperious 
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hoitteM  left  him  when  be  fell  lutu  a  pru- 
f ound  reverte,  on  hU  own  forlorn  and  titKn- 
doned  condition,  and  tbe  manifold  mlaerlc* 
of  hia  country.  It  ia  probable  that,  during 
that  long  Bad  day-dream,  more  than  one 
thought  suggested  itself  to  Alfred,  by  which 
Bngland.  at  a  future  day,  was  to  be  greatly 
beucflted.  But,  aasuredly,  his  thoughts 
were,  for  that  time  at  least,  of  little  beueflt 
to  his  hostess,  who,  on  her  returu  to  tbe 
cottage,  found  the  king  deep  burled  In  his 
gloomy  thoughta,  and  her  cakes  done.  In- 
deed, but  done  — to  a  cinder.  The  good 
woman's  anger  now  knew  no  bonnda ;  raf , 
lubber,  and  laiy  loon,  were  the  mildest 
names  which  she  bestowed  upon  him,  as, 
with  mingled  anger  and  rexation,  she  con- 
trasted his  indolence  in  the  matter  of 
leaking,  with  his  alacrity  In  eating  what  he 
found  ready  baked  for  his  use.* 

Bo  successful  had  Alfred  been  in  de- 
stroying all  traces  of  his  wanderings,  that 
Hubba  and  other  leading  Danes,  who  had 
at  first  made  search  after  him  with  all  the 
activity  and  eagerness  of  extreme  hate,  not 
nnmlngled  with  fear,  at  length  became 
POTsuaded  that  he  had  either  quitted  the 
country  altogether,  or  perished  miserably 
ere  he  could  And  means  and  opportunity  to 
do  so.  Pinding  that  his  enemies  had  dis- 
continued their  search  after  him,  Alfred 
now  began  to  concelro  hopes  of  being  able 
once  more  to  eaU  some  friends  to  his  side. 
For  this  purpose  he  betook  himself  to 
Somersetehire.  to  a  spot  with  which  he 
had  accidentally  become  acquainted,  which 
slngularlT  united  obscurity  and  capability 
of  being  defended.  A  morass  formed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  Parrct  and  Thame 
had  nearly  in  its  centre  about  a  couple  of 
acres  of  firm  land.  The  morass  itself  was 
not  safely  practicable  by  anyone  not  Well 
acquainted  with  the  concealed  paths  that 
led  through  it  to  the  little  ttrra/lrma,  and 
it  was  further  secured  from  hostile  visitors 
by  numerous  other  morasses  no  less  dlfll- 
cult  and  dangerous,  while  by  a  dense  growth 
of  forest  trees  it  was  on  every  side  envi- 
roned and  sheltered.  Here  he  built  him- 
self a  rude  hut,  and,  having  found  means  to 
commtinlcate  with  some  of  the  most  fiilth- 
ful  of  his  personal  friends.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  valiant  band.  Salbring  from  this  re- 
treat under  the  cover  ox  the  night,  and  al- 
wi^s,  when  lu-actlcable,  returning  again 
before  the  morning,  he  harassed  and  spoiled 
the  Danes  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  his 
attacks  were  so  sudden  and  so  desultory, 
that  his  enemies  were  unable  either  eflect- 
oally  to  guard  against  them,  or  to  conjec- 
ture from  what  quarter  they  proceeded. 

Bven  by  this  warfare,  petty  and  desultory 
as  It  was,  Alfred  was  doing  good  service  to 
his  country.  For  with  the  spoil  which  he 
thus  obtained  be  was  enabled  to  subsist 
and  from  time  to  time  to  increase  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  while  his  attacks,  which  could 
not  be  wholly  nnknown  to  the  Saxon  popu- 
IftUon.  gave  them  vague  hopes  that  armed 
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friends  were  not  wholly  Io»t  to  them,  they 
moderated  the  cruelty  and  imperiousncss  of 
the  Danes  by  constantly  reminding  them  of 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  and  general 
revolt  of  the  Saxons. 

For  upwards  of  a  year  Alfred  remained 
In  this  secure  retreat,  in  which  time  he  had 
gathered  together  a  considerable  niunber 
of  followers ;  and  now  at  length  hia  perse- 
verance had  Its  reward  in  an  opportunity 
of  once  more  meeting  his  f oea  In  tiie  formal 
array  of  battle. 

Hubba,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Danish 
chiefs,  led  a  large  army  of  his  countrymen 
to  besiege  the  castle  of  Kinwlth,  in  Devon- 
shire.   The  earl  of  that  county,  a  brave 
and  resolute  man,  deemli\g  dcAth  In  the 
battle  field  far  preferable  to  starving  within 
his  fortified  walls,  or  life  preserved  by  sub- 
mission to  the  hated  Danes,  collected  the 
whole  of  his  garrison,  and,  having  inspired 
them  with  his  own  brave  determination, 
made  a  sudden  sally  upon  the  Danish  camp 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  killed  Hubba,  and 
routed  the  Danish  force  with   Immense 
slaughter.    He  at  the  same  time  captorod 
the  enchanted  Bea/en.  the  woven  raven 
which  adorned  the  chief  standard  of  tbe 
Danes,  and  the  loss  of  which  their  aupor- 
stitlous  feelings  made  more  terrible  to  then 
than  that  of  their  chief  and  their  comrades 
who  had  perished.    The  Sta/en  had  been 
woven  Into  Hubba's  standard  by  hia  three 
stst^^  who  accompanied  their  work  irltb 
certain  magical  formuls  which  the  Denes 
flrmly  believed  to  have  given  the  re(>reacnt- 
ed  bird  the  power  of  predicting  the  sobd 
or  evil  success  of  any  enterprise  by  tbe 
motion  of  its  wings.    And,  considering  tbe 
great  power  of  superstition  over  rude  and 
untutored  minds,  it  is  very  probable  tbmt 
the  loss  of  this  highly  valued  standard,  co- 
inciding with  not  only  the  defeat,  bnt  sl»o 
the  deaih,  of  its  hitherto  victorious  owner, 
struck  such  a  general  fear  and  doubt  Into 
the  minds  of  the  Danes,  aa  very  nestly 
tended  to  dispose  them,  shortly  after,  to 
make  peace  with  Alfred. 

As  soon  aa  Alfred  heard  of  the  spirit  snd 
success  with  which  the  esrl  of  Devonabtre 
had  defended  himself  and  routed  the  most 
dreaded  division  of  the  Danish  army,  be  re- 
solved to  quit  his  obscure  retreat  and  onoe 
more  endeavour  to  arouse  the  Saxon  popn- 
latlon  to  anna.     It  is  said  that,  lesvins 
his  followers  to  conceal  themselves  tn  tbe 
retreat  of  which  we  have  spoken,  he  <il». 
guised  himself  as  a  harper,  a  very  popolnr 
character  in  that  day,  and  one  wbtch  hts 
great  skill  as  a  musician  enabled  binx  mm^ 
cessfully  to  malntaln.t    In  this  character 
he  was  able  to  travel  alike  amon^  Denes 
and  Saxons  without  suspicious  reooRnltioxu 
and  his  music  at  once  obtained  nlmisS^ 
mission  to  every  rank  and  the  opportunity 
of  convening  with  every  descrlptloQ    o^ 
people.     Emboldened  by  flndinff   blnxs<4f 
unsuspected  by  even  his  own  snbjeete   be 
now  formed  the  bold  project  of  penetrmtlnjr 
the  very  camp  of  the  enemy  to  note  tbc4x 
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dlspo*ltl<Rii>  ^  soldlen  in  cunp 
It  fa  rrer  weloom«,  and  the  eldlful 
B«fllc  of  Alfred  not  nerely  gratlfled  th« 
eomoMfi  ■oldlerm  hkI  Infertor  offleers,  bnt 
«v«B  pToouvd  him.  from  their  recommen- 
daCtoBt,  admittanre  to  the  tent  of  Gathnxm, 
tte<r  prtaee  and  leader.  Here  he  remained 
loaf  caonsh  to  dl»eoTer  erery  weak  point 
of  Um  enemy,  whether  aa  to  the  position  of 
ihrir  camp,  which  was  altoated  at  Bddlns* 
ton.  or  ae  to  the  carele»cneaa  of  dlaclpllne 
teto  which  their  otter  contempt  of  the 
*8axaai  iwtne*  esnsed  them  to  talL  Harinff 
■nde  an  neoecmrr  obaerratlona,  he  took 
the  earlicat  opportunity  to  depart,  and  sent 
niranurn  to  all  the  principal  Saxona  upon 
whom  he  eonld  depend,  reqntrln?  them  to 
oieet  him  on  a  spedflod  day.  at  BrixUm,  in 
the  forest  of  Sehrood.  The  Saxons,  who 
had  Umg  BKramed  th^r  kinff  as  dead,  and 
were  iroanins  beneath  the  bmtal  tyrannies 
of  tJM  Banes. loyfnlly  obeyed  his  sommons, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  he  found  himself 
svTomded  hf  a  f orr«  so  nnraeroof  and  so 
ethnslastlc  as  to  ^iTS  him  just  hopes  of 
beinff  able  to  attack  the  Danea  with  success. 
KAowlair  tbe  importance  of  not  allowing 
this  enthttsiasm  to  eool,  he  wasted  no  tirae 
ta  Qsetaaa  d«]ay  or  rain  form,  bnt  led  them 
at  ottce  to  CKithnim's  camp,  of  which  his 
recent  rlsft  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  most  practicable  polntSw  Sank  in  ap»- 
theiSe  Indotence.  and  thinking  of  nothing 
than  of  seeing  •  nomerons  hand  of 
lembled  to  attack  them,  the 
were  so  panlo-stmck  and  snrprised 
that  they  ftraght  with  none  of  their  accns' 
toowd  rtgoor  or  olwttnacy,  uid  the  iMttle 
was  speedOy  oonrerted  into  a  mere  rout. 
Great  nnmbers  of  the  Danes  perished  in 
this  a&lr;  and  thongh  the  rest,  under  the 
orders  of  Oatbram,  fortified  themselres 
tat  a  camp  and  made  preparations  for  oon- 
thnlng  the  tto^wgle,  they  were  so  closelr 
heaamed  ta  by  Alfred,  that  absolute  hunger 
prored  too  strong  for  thefr  resolution,  and 
eoes  BH>re  they  offered  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  man  whose  mercy  they  hsd  so 
oOcn  shused,  and  whose  rslonr  and  ability 
thor  had  lang  since  beliered«  and  exultlngly 
bettered,  to  be  borled  In  an  obscure  and 
pwBsatwv  grare. 

Ihc  eodorlng  and  perserering  Inclination 
to  dcsacnry  which  he  constantly  displayed 
U  by  BO  means  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
and  admirable  traits  in  the  character  of 
Alfred.  Though  he  now  had  the  rery  llrcs 
ai  Us  fell  and  malignant  foes  In  his  power, 
sBd  Hwo^  they  were  so  conscious  of  their 
powarlettn««i  that  they  offered  to  submit 
«m  SB7  terms  bowercr  humiliating,  he  gsre 
then  their  llres  without  attempting  to  im- 
pose eren  moderately  serere  terms.  Peace 
lorkto  sahleou  was  sttU  the  great  lode-star 
<if  aO  Us  wlafaes  and  of  all  his  polity ;  and 
'Ttum  as  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  X^es, 
bis  real  magnanimity  led  him  to  believe 
tbat  even  their  fislthlesaness  could  not  al- 
ways be  proof  a^nst  mercy  and  Indol- 
r«K» ;  heL  thetefore,  not  only  gave  thcra 
their  Uvea,  Imt  also  full  permUeion  to 
•ettJe  in  h&  country,  o  pop  the  easr  coxidl- 
tloB  of  ttrfnte  In  peskr«  ir*«*»  «'•  *^tn""  «"»>- 
ierU,  and  hoidSng  tbemaelves  bound  to 


aid  tn  the  defence  of  the  country  In  whose 
safety  they  would  have  a  stake,  should  any 
new  Invasion  render  their  asslKtance  neces- 
sary. Delighted  to  obtain  terms  so  much 
more  favourable  than  thsy  had  any  right  to 
hope  for,  Guthmm  and  his  followers  readily 
agreed  to  this ;  bnt  Alfred's  mercy  had  no 
taint  of  weakness.  He,  with  his  nsual  sa- 
gacity, perceived  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
persevering  hostility  of  the  Duies  to  his 
BuMects  was  their  difference  of  religion. 
Bedectlng  that  such  a  cause  would  be  per- 
petually liable  to  cause  the  Danes  to  break 
their  peaceable  intentions,  he  demuidod 
thst  Outhrum  and  his  people  should  give 
erldenco  of  their  sincerity  by  embracing 
the  (^rlstian  religion.  This,  also,  was 
consented  to  by  the  Danes,  who  were  all 
baptised,  Alfred  himself  becoming  the  god- 
fnther  of  Gntbnmi,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
honourable  Ghrtstlan  name  of  Athelstsn. 
The  success  of  this  measure  folly  Jnstl- 
fled  the  sagacity  which  had  suggrated  it 
to  Alfred.  The  Danes  settled  in  Stam- 
ford, Lincoln.  Nottinghaffl^Lelcester.  and 
Derby,  were  called  the  Five  Burghers, 
and  they  lived  as  peaceably  as  any  other 
of  Alfred's  subjects,  and  gave  hfm  as  little 
troubleu  For  some  years  after  this  signal 
triumph  of  Alfred's  prowess  and  policy, 
Bngland  was  unmolested  by  foreign  In- 
vaders, excepting  on  one  occasion  when  a 
numerous  fleet  of  Danes  sailed  np  the 
Thames,  beyond  London.  They  committed 
considerable  havoc  on  their  route,  but  on 
arriving  at  Famham  they  found  the  country 
so  well  prepared  by  Alfred  to  retlat  them, 
that  they  made  a  panto  retreat  to  their 
ships,  and  departed  with  such  spoil  as  In 
their  haste  thoy  were  able  to  secure. 

Freed  from  the  warlike  bustle  In  which 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  had  been  spent, 
Alfred  now  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
reguhiting  the  civil  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
He  committed  the  former  kingdom  of 
Mercla  to  the  government  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Bthetbert,  with  the  rank  and  tltlo 
of  earl  or  duke  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
incorporation  of  the  Danes  with  the  Saxons 
the  more  complete,  he  put  them  upon  the 
same  legal  footing  In  every  respect  In 
each  division  of  the  kingdom  he  established 
a  militia  force,  and  made  arrangements 
for  Its  concentration  upon  any  given  point 
in  the  event  of  any  new  Invasion.  He  also 
repaired  the  various  towns  that  bad  suf- 
fered in  the  long  disorders  of  the  kingdom, 
and  erected  fortresses  In  commanding 
situations,  to  serve  both  as  depOts  for  armed 
men,  and  as  rallying  points  for  the  rollltla 
and  levy,  sn  matte,  of  the  conntry  around, 
in  case  of  need.  But  though  the  admirable 
milltarr  dispositions  thus  made  by  Alfred, 
made  it  certain  that  any  Invaders  would 
And  themselves  hotly  opposed  In  whatever 
quarter  they  might  make  their  attack, 
Alfred  was  more  anxious  to  have  the  In- 
ternal peace  of  the  country  wholly  un- 
broken, than  to  be  obliged,  however  trium- 
phantly snd  surely,  to  chastise  the  dls- 
turbcrs  of  It :  he  therefore  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  organlsati-m  of  such  a 
naval  force  as  should  bo  sufflclent  to  keep 
the  plraUcal  enemy  from  lauding  upon  bis 
1% 
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of  law  and  goTernmenC  But  Alfred  took 
can  to  temper  these  rWnnra  by  otiier  In* 
•tltntlons  more  faroorable  to  the  freedom 
of  rhe  citizens ;  and  nothing  ooald  be  more 
popular  or  liberal  than  his  plan  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  jastloe.  The  bondholder 
snmmoued  together  his  whole  decennary  to 
assist  him  in  deciding  any  lesser  difference 
which  occurred  among  the  members  of  this 
small  community.  In  affairs  of  greater 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary  or 
In  controversies  arising  between  members 
of  different  decennaries,  the  causa  was 
brought  before  the  hundred,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  fa- 
milies of  freemen,  and  which  was  regularly 
assembled  once  in  four  weeks  for  the  de- 
ciding of  causes.  Their  method  of  decision 
deserves  to  be  noted,  as  being  the  origin  of 
juries ;  an  tnatltutlon  admirable  In  Itself, 
and  the  best  calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  the  administration  of  justice 
that  ever  was  devised  by  the  wit  of  man. 
Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen,  who  hav- 
ing sworn,  togetherwlth  the  hundreder,  or 
presiding  magistrate  of  that  division,  to 
administer  Impartial  lustioe,  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  that  cause  which  was 
submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  And  beside 
these  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred, 
there  was  an  annual  meeting  appointed  for 
a  more  general  inspection  of  the  police  of 
the  district,  for  the  enquiry  into  crimes, 
the  correction  of  abuses  in  msgtstrates,  and 
the  obliging  of  every  person  to  show  the 
decennary  in  which  he  was  registered.  The 
people,  in  imitation  of  their  German  an- 
cestors, assembled  there  in  arms,  whence 
a  hundred  was  sometimes  called  a  wi4>en- 
take,  and  Its  courts  served  both  for  the 
support  of  military  discipline,  and  for  the 
administration  of  dvll  justice. 

*  Tlie  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the 
hundred  was  the  county  court,  which  met 
twice  a  year,  after  Michaelmas  and  Easter, 
and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
eoanty,  who  possessed  an  equal  vote  In  the 
decision  of  oanses.  The  bishop  presided  in 
this  court,  together  with  the  alderman; 
and  the  proper  object  of  the  court  was  the 
receiving  of  appeals  from  the  hundreds  and 
decennaries,  and  the  deciding  of  such  con- 
troversies as  arose  l>etween  men  of  different 
hundreds.  Formerly  the  alderman  possess- 
ed both  the  military  and  the  civil  authority; 
but  Alfred,  sensible  that  this  conjunction 
of  powers  rendered  the  nobility  dangerously 
Independent,  appointed  also  a  sheriff  to 
each  county,  who  enjoyed  a  coordinate  au- 
thority with  the  former  In  the  judicial 
function.  His  office  also  empowered  him  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  cotinty, 
and  to  levy  tbeflnee  imposed,  which  in  that 
age  formed  no  contemptible  part  of  the 
public  revenua 

•  There  lay  an  appeal.  In  default  of  justice, 
from  all  these  courts  to  the  king  himself  In 
council ;  and  as  the  people,  sensible  of  the 
equity  and  great  talents  of  Alfred,  placed 
their  chief  confidence  In  him,  ho  was  soon 
overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts  of 
England.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  des- 
patch of  these  causes,  but  flndlng  that  his 
time  must  be  entirely  engrossed  by  this  | 


branch  of  duty,  he  resolved  to  obviate  the 
Inconvenience  by  correcting  the  ignorance 
or  the  ocMTUptlon  of  the  inferior  maglo- 
trates,  from  which  it  arose.  He  took  care 
to  have  all  his  nobility  instructed  in  letters 
and  the  law :  he  chose  the  earls  and  sheriffs 
from  among  the  men  most  celebrated  for 
probity  and  knowledge ;  he  punished  se- 
verely all  malversation  in  office,  and  be  re- 
moved all  the  earls  whom  he  found  unequal 
to  their  trust,  allowing  only  some  of  the 
more  elderly  to  serve  by  deputy,  tlU  their 
death  should  make  room  for  more  worthjr 
Bucoeaaora.' 

OHAFTSR  vm. 

Eitt/try  of  13i9  Anglo-Saxon*,  from  the  Doath 
ofAifndthe  Qrtat  to  the  JUtgn  itf  JSdwttrd 
tkeUartvr. 

Altrbd  thv  Gkkat,  who  died  in  the  year 
(X)l.  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters  by^ 
his  wife  Bthelswttlia,  the  daughter  of  an 
earl  of  Herda.  His  eldest  aon,  Edmund, 
died  before  Iilm,  and  he  waa  ancceeded  by 
his  second  son.  Edward,  who,  being  the 
first  English  Idng  of  that  name,  waa  rar- 
naraed  tJu  Xlder. 

Though  Edward  was  snrcely.  If  at  all, 
inferior  to  his  truly  great  fUher  in  point 
of  military  talents,  his  reign  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  turbulent  one,  and  tme  that  by  no 
means  favoured  the  growth  In  the  kingdom 
of  that  clvUised  prosperity,  of  which  Alfred 
had  laid  the  foundations  both  deep  and 
broad.  But  the  fault  was  not  with  Edward : 
he  had  to  contend  against  many  very  grcAt 
difflcultles,  aaA  he  contended  against  them 
with  both  courage  and  prudenee.  He  had 
scarcely  paid  the  last  sad  offlcM  to  hia  royal 
father  when  his  title  to  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  his  cousin  EthelwoM,  son  of 
Ethelbort,  the  elder  brother  of  Alfred. 
Had  the  hereditary  and  lineal  descent  of 
the  erown  been  as  yet  strictly  settled  with 
a  regard  to  primogeniture,  the  calm  of 
Bthelwold  would  have,  undoubtedly,  bem 
a  just  one.  But  such  was  tar  from  beincr 
the  case ;  many  circumstances,  the  charac- 
ter, or  even  the  Infancy  of  the  actual  heir, 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  Tcry  often 
inducing  the  magnates  and  people,  as  In 
the  case  of  Alfred  himself,  to  pass  over  him 
who  In  this  point  of  view  was  the  rf  ghtfnl 
heir.  In  favour  of  one  better  quallfled,  and 
giving  higher  promise  of  safety  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation. 

Ethelwold  had  a  conidderable  number  of 
partisans,  by  whose  aid  he  collected  a  larse 
and  imposing  force,  and  fortified  himself  at 
Wimbome.in  Dorsetshire,  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  referring  his  claim  to  the 
decision  of  war.  But  the  military  oocdf- 
tion  in  which  Alfred  had  left  the  kingdom 
now  rendered  bis  son  good  service.  At  the 
first  intimation  that  he  received  of  his 
coudin's  opposition,  he,  on  tlie  instant,  col- 
lected anumeronsand  well-appointed  army, 
and  marched  towards  him,  determined  not 
to  have  the  Internal  peace  of  the  wlwde 
kingdom  disturbed  by  a  series  of  petty 
strugglm,  but  to  hazard  life  and  crown 
upon  the  decision  of  a  single  great  battle. 
As  the  king  i4>proached,  however,  the  in* 
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tormmUon  at  hla  orerwhelmliiff  force  th»t 
W9M  conrored  to  Etbelwoid  so  macb  alarmed 
him,  Kbat  he  suddenly  broke  up  hla  armj 
aad  nade  a  hasty  retreat  to  Normandy. 
Here  be  remained  Inactire  for  eome  time ; 
tmt  jast  aa  all  obsenren  of  hla  conduct 
Ima^faed  that  be  bad  finally  abandoned  blB 
pretenalona.  he  passed  over  Into  Northum- 
berland, where  be  was  well  received  by  the 
Danea  of  that  district,  who  were  fflad  of 
say  pretence,  boverer  slight,  for  dlsarow- 
tar  their  allegiance  to  the  actual  kinff  of 
Kajylaiid.  The  fire  Burghers,  who  had  so 
lioa^  been  In  a  state  of  rarely  broken  tran- 
quillity, also  joined  Bthelwold.  and  the 
country  had  once  more  the  prospect  of  end- 
icsa  asid  rutDoua  Internal  warfare.  Etbel- 
woU  led  his  freebooters  Into  Wiltshire, 
Qloooesterahlre,  and  Oxfordshire,  and  made 
their  escape  good,  with  an  Immense  booty, 
the  royal  forces  could  come  up  with 
But  the  klnir  followed  his  foes  into 
As»Bli^  and  fearfully  retaliated  upon 
that  district  the  Injuries  that  had  been  In- 
flictfed  upon  his  peaceable  subjects.  When, 
bdcn  with  scoli,  he  gare  the  order  to  re- 
tire, a  part  of  his  army,  chiefly  Kentish 
■sen,  disobeyed  him.  Ibey  were,  conse- 
quently,  left  behind  In  the  enemy's  country, 
and,  while  busily  engaged  In  adding  to 
their  already  rich  booty,  were  suddenly  and 
furWksiy  set  upon  by  the  Danes.  The  bat- 
tle wua  obattnate  on  both  sides.  In  the 
cad  IIM  Owics  were  victorious ;  but  though 
they  remained  masters  of  the  Held  of  battle, 
they  bwt  their  bravest  leaders,  and  among 
them  the  original  promoter  of  the  war, 
Kibelwold  hlmsclt  The  Bast  Anglians  were 
aow  glad  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  of- 
fered to  tbem  by  the  king ;  and  he,  having 
Bow  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  subduing  the  Danes  of 
5crthumberiand.  He  accordingly  fitted 
oat  a  fleet,  under  the  Impreaslon  that,  by 
cBujlng  the  war  to  their  own  coast,  be 
woold/infalllbly.  compel  them  to  refrain 
from  pluadering  bis  people,  by  the  neces- 
sity they  would  experience  of  staying  at 
home  to  defend  their  own  property.  But 
the  eoasequence  of  this  maneeuvre  was  the 
direct  contrary  to  what  the  king  had,  and 
not  Qloglcatly  either,  supposed  it  would  be. 
They  judged  that  the  king's  fleet  carried 
the  main  srmed  strength  of  England ;  and, 
trmsUag  the  safety  of  their  own  property  to 
eoaeealmeat  and  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
they  no  sooner  saw  the  ruyal  fleet  appear 
oM  their  eoast  than  they  made  a  land  In- 
carsfcm  upon  Che  English.  But  they,  too, 
had  reasoned  with  mora  seeming  than  real 


I  fully  prepared  to  meet  them 

by  bud  aa  well  as  by  sea ;  and  he  attacked 

as  Tetenhali,  In  Staffordshire,  put  a 

number  of  them  to  the  sword,  re- 

the  whole  of  the  spoils  they  bad 

takea  from  his  subjects,  and  drove  all  those 

at  them  who  escaped  death  or  captivity,  in 

a  most  dcaolate  and  poverty-stricken  sute, 

lato  their  own  country. 

I    OvlBgthe  whole  remainder  of  Edward's 

I  relga  he  waa  engaged  with  one  party  or 

,  aaeihcr  of   the^iUata  Danes.     But  he 

'^fftlffi  eadi  party  aevcrely  in  its  turn ; 


and,  by  constant  care  and  unsparing  litie- 
rallty,  he  fortified  Chester,  Warwick,  Oul- 
cheater,  and  many  other  cities,  so  strongly, 
as  to  le8.ve  them  little  to  fear  frodi  any  sud- 
den incursion  of  their  persevering  and  ran- 
corous enemies.  In  the  end  he  vanquished 
the  Northumbrians,  the  East  Anglians,  the 
Bntlsh  tribes  of  Wales  nearest  to  his  fron- 
tiers ;  and  compelled  the  Scots,  who  had 
recently  been  very  troublesome,  to  submit 
to  bim.  He  was  much  aided  In  his  various 
projects  by  his  sister  Etbelfleda,  widow  of 
the  Mercian  earl  Ethelbert,  who  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  genius  as  well  as  mas- 
culine habits  and  feelings. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder  was  a  victorious,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  fortunate  one ;  for  in  it 
numy  of  tboae  Danes  who  had  long  lived  In 
babiu  of  peace  returned  to  their  old  taste 
fur  plundering,  snd  so  man j  battles  fought 
in  his  own  country  could  not,  even  when 
he  was  the  most  signally  victorious,  bo 
otherwise  than  Injurious  to  both  the  pros- 
perity and  the  morals  of  bis  people. 

Edward  died  In  flts.  We  have  already 
remarked  upon  the  unsettled  state  of  tbo 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  that  age. 
Another  Instance  of  it  occurred  now. 
Edward  left  legitimate  children,  but  they 
were  of  years  £ar  too  tender  to  admit  of 
their  assuming  the  reins  of  government, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  so 
In  the  then  Imminent  danger  of  England 
being  again  convulsed  by  the  Danes^  The 
chief  people  of  the  nation  therefore  passed 
those  young  children  by,  and  gave  the 
throne  to  Athelstan,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  deceased  monarch.  But  though  Athel- 
stan had  the  general  suffmges  of  the  great 
men,  there  were  some  exceptions.  Among 
those  was  Alfred,  a  Saxon  nobleman  of 
great  influence  and  popularity,  who  en- 
deavoured to  organise  an  armed  opposition 
to  the  new  king.  But  the  king's  suspicion 
fell  upon  this  nobleman  before  bis  con- 
spiracy was  ripe  for  execution,  and  he  was 
seised  and  charged  with  the  offence,  or 
rather  with  the  Intent  of  offending.  He 
by  some  means  sscertalned,  or  he  boldly 
presumed,  that  the  king,  however  vehe- 
mently he  might  suspect  him,  had  In  re- 
ality no  tangible  evidence,  and  he  offered 
to  clear  himself  of  the  Imputed  crime  by  an 
oath  taken  before  the  pope.  Such  was  the 
awful  respect  in  which  the  pope  waa  then 
held,  and  such  was  bis  sanctity  supposed 
to  be,  that  it  was  finally  and  universally  be- 
lieved that  the  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
pbira  would  inevitably  befall  any  one  who 
should  dare  to  make  oath  falsely  In  his  pre- 
sence. This  belief,  absurd  as  it  was,  had 
singular  corroboration  s^ven  to  it  by  the 
fate  of  tbls  Alfred.  He  was  permitted  to 
purge  his  guilt  in  the  way  proposed  by 
himself,  and  he  took  the  required  oath  in 
the  presence  of  pojie  John:  but  had 
scarcely  pronounced  the  words  dictated  to 
him  ere  he  fell  into  convulsions,  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  three  days.  This  story  has  been  spoken 
of  as  being  a  pure  monkish  Invention.  We 
think  dll^rently.  The  monks  frequently 
did  exaggerate  and  even  Invent,  but  that  Is 
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BO  nuan  for  assuming  thoir  gtilltiness  of  | 
like  conduct  trhere  there  la  no  proof  against ' 
tbero,  and  where,  without  attaching  the 
■lightest  consequence  to  the  alleged  sanc- 
tity of  the  pope's  person,  we  can  explain 
the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event  hy  a 
•Imple  physical  cause.  Men  have  mad- 
dened on  the  Instant  at  heholdlng  some 
horrible  sight ;  others  hare  grown  grey  In 
a  single  night  of  intense  and  harrowing 
mental  agony ;  why  then  should  we  suppose 
It  impossible  that  the  awful  feelings  Inci- 
dent to  such  a  situation  as  that  of  Alfred 
should  produce  sudden  epilepsy  and  subse- 
<inent  death  T 

The  result  was  as  fortunate  for  Athelstan 
as  It  was  disastrous  to  Alfred.  The  king 
was  freed  from  the  opposition  of  a  noble 
who  might  have  been  very  troublesome  to 
him,  and  the  manner  of  that  noble's  death 
was  to  aU  ranks  of  men  a  most  convincing 
proof  not  only  that  Alfred  had  been  doubly 
guUty,  first  of  conspiracy  and  then  of  per- 
jury, but  also  that  the  king  was  the  right- 
ful possessor  of  the  crown,  and  that  to  dis- 
pute bla  right  was  to  incur  all  Alfred's 
danger  and  much  of  Alfred's  guilt.  The 
king  took  care  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
this  feeling  by  conflscatlng  the  whole  of  ; 
Alfred's  property,  as  though  his  death,  i 
under  the  circumstances,  were  tantamount 
to  a  judicial  sentence ;  and,  as  he  prudently 
bestowed  this  large  property  upon  the 
already  wealthy  monastery  of  JCalmsbury, 
he  made  the  fall  of  a  single  powerful  enemy 
the  Immediate  means  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  an  Infinitely  more  powerful 
corporation.  I 

Having  thus  become  free  from  what  at 
first  seemed  a  very  imminent  peril,  Athel- 
stan turned  his  attention  to  quieting  the  | 
Northumbrian  Danes,  who  Just  at  this  time 
were  very  discontented  under  the  English 
rule.    On  his  arrival  he  saw  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  he   could  better  secure   their 
obedience  by  giving  them  a  tributary  prince  | 
of  their  own  raoe    than  by  the   utmogt  , 
severity ;  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  title 
of  king  of  NorthumberUnd  to  Sithric,  a 
powerful  Danish  chieftain,  to  whom  he  also 
gave  the  hand  of  his  own  sister  Edit  ha.  i 
But.  though  this  was  ■agaclous.  and  seemed 
to  be  especially  safe  policv,  It  gave  rise  to  , 
considerable  difficulty.    Sithric,  who  was  a  , 
widower  when  honoured  with  the  hand  of  , 
Bditha,  died  about  a  year  after  this  second 
n^^rrlage,  and  Anlaf  and  Oodefrld.  his  sons 
by  the  former  marriage,  assumed  the  so-  > 
vereignty  of  Northumberland,  as  a  matter  I 
of  permanent  and  settled  hereditary  tenure.  | 
and  not  of  the  king's  favour  and  cxinferred  ; 
during  his  pleasure.    Highly  offended  at  ' 
this  presumption  of  the  young  men,  Athel-  \ 
Stan   speedily  ejected    them    from   their 
a«»um€Kl  sovereignty.    Anlaf  took  shelter 
In  Ireland  and  Oodefrid  In  Scotland,  where  ' 
he  was  very  kindly  and  honourably  treated  , 
by  Oonstantine,  then  king  of  that  country.  , 

Athelstan,  on  learning  that  the  presump-  ; 
tuous  Dane,  who  was  so  likely  to  prove  a  ' 
troublesome  enemy  to  him,  was  protcct4?d 
by  Oonstantine.   Importuned  him  to  put  i 
his  guest  into  the  English  power.    Desirous 
of  avoiding.  If  possible,  an  open  quarrel 


with  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Atbelstan*  the 
Scottish  monarch  gave  a  feigned  consent 
to  a  proposal  which  It  was  almost  aa  infa- 
mous to  make  as  it  would  have  been  to 
have  complied  with ;  but  he  gave  Godefrid 
private  Intimation  which  enabled  him  to 
get  to  sea,  where,  after  making  hlmsdf 
dreaded  as  a  pirate,  be  at  length  finished 
his  life. 

Athelstan,  who,  probably,  was  w^  In- 
formed by  spies  at  the  Scottish  court  of  the 
part  which  Oonstantine  had  taken  In  aldincr 
the  escape  of  Godefrid.  marched  a  numer- 
ous army  into  Scotland,  and  so  much  dla- 
tressed  that  cotmtry,  that  Oonstantine 
found  himself  obliged  to  make  his  sub- 
mission In  order  to  save  his  country  and 
himself  from  total  mln.  Whether  his  sulv 
mlsslon  went  to  the  extent  of  Constan tine's 
actually  acknowledging  himself  to  boM 
his  crown  In  real  vasMlage  to  tbe  klnfr, 
which  some  historians  stoutly  afllrm  and 
others  just  as  stoutly  deny,  or  whether  tt 
went  no  farther  than  i^mlogy  and  sati^ac- 
.tion  for  actual  offence  given,  certain  It  is 
that  Oonstantine  took  the  earliest  and  most 
open  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  looked 
upon  the  king  of  England  In  any  otbc»' 
ratbcrthan  a  friendly  light.  For,  when  Anlaf, 
brother  of  Constanttne^s  deceased  prot^qgu. 
had  gotten  together  a  body  of  Welsb  mal- 
contenta  and  Danish  pirates,  Oonst^tine 
lolned  forces  with  him.  and  they  led  an 
immense  body  of  marauders  into  Kncland. 
Undismayed  by  the  numbers  of  tBc  tn> 
vaders,  Athelstan  marched  his  army  against 
them,  and.  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  TurketuI,  the  then  chancellor  of 
England,  the  Invaders  were  completely 
routed.  In  this  battle,  which  was  fought 
near  Drunanburgh  in  Northumberland,  a 
great  number  of  the  Welsh  and  Dsnlsb 
loaders  perished,  and  Anlaf  and  tbe  Scottlsti 
king,  after  losing  a  great  part  of  their  force, 
were  barely  able  to  effect  their  own  escape. 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  eve  of  this  ?rcat 
battle  Anlaf  was  tbe  hero  of  an  adventure 
In  the  English  camp,  like  that  of  Alfred  tbe 
Great  In  the  camp  of  Outbrum  tbe  Diane. 
Habited  like  a  minstrel,  he  approached  tbe 
English  camp,  and  his  music  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  soldiers,  that  they  obtained 
him  admission  to  the  king's  tent,  where  he 
pUyod  during  the  royal  repast,  so  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  thM 
on  being  dismissed  be  received  a  very  hand- 
some present.  Too  politic  to  betray  his 
disguise  by  refusing  the  present,  the  noble 
Dane  was  also  far  too  haughty  to  retain  It ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  believed  himself  out  or 
the  reach  of  observation,  he  buried  It  in  the 
earth.  One  of  Athelstan's  soldiers,  who 
had  formerly  fought  under  tbe  banner  of 
Anlaf,  had  at  the  very  first  sight  Imagined 
that  he  saw  his  old  chief  under  tbe  disguise 
of  a  minstrel  In  the  dexlre  to  ascertain  tf 
his  suspicion  were  correct,  he  followed 
Anlaf  from  the  royal  tent,  and  his  suspicion 
was  changed  into  conviction  when  be  saw 
a  professedly  poor  and  wandering  minstrel 
burying  the  king's  rich  gift.  He  accord- 
ingly warned  the  king  that  his  daring  enemy 
had  been  In  bis  tent.  At  first  the  ktnf^  was 
very  angry  that  the  soldier  bad  not  made 
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tbi»  dlaeorery  whfle  there  wm  yet  time 
'  to  have  leliMl  upon  the  pretended  mln- 
■crH ;  bat  the  soldier  nobly  replied,  that 
hatlnif  serred  onder  Anlaf,  he  could  not 
Uink  of  betraying  him  to  ruin,  any  more 
than  be  now  coold  peril  the  safety  of  Athcl- 
rtan  himself  by  neertecUoK  to  warn  him  of 
AnUfs  evplonage.  To  surh  a  mode  of  rea- 
nnlnff  there  cooM  be  no  reply  save  that  of 
•dabtnif  praise.  HarlnK  dismissed  the  sol- 
dier. Athelstan  pondered  on  the  probable 
cotueQuence  of  this  stealthy  visit  paid  to 
his  teat  by  Anbif ;  and  It  having  struck  him 
,  tkst  It  was  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
Bifffat  atta4^  he  immediately  had  his  tent 
rvBored.  ike  bishops  of  that  day  were  to 
tt»e  fall  as  brare  and  as  fond  of  war  as  the 
laiiy.  and  on  that  very  night  a  bishop  ar- 
rlTed  with  an  armed  train  to  the  aid  of  his 
aovvrelgn.  The  prelate  took  up  the  station 
virlch  the  king  had  rarated ;  and  at  night 
the  king's  soBpicion  was  rerifled  with  great 
exacUtnde.  ▲  sndden  attack  was  made 
^9tm  the  camp,  and  the  enemy,  dlsdalaing 
sO  meaner  prey,  rushed  straight  to  the  tent 
«^kk  they  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
king ;  where  the  belligerent  bishop  and  his 
faBBwdlate  attendants  were  butchered  be- 
fore  they  had  time  to  prepare  for  their 

The  deefilTe  battle  of  Bnmanburgh  gave 
;  AtbHstan  peace  from  the  Danes,  and  he 
dero«ed  tbe  remainder  of  his  roign  to  wise 
sad  artire   endearours    to   improve  tbe 
chararter  and  condition  of  his  subjects. 
VT«TaJ  of  his  laws  were  well  calculated  to 
ttmx  end.  and  Uiere  was  one  which  pecullsrly 
aticjes  him.  even  without  any  reference 
to  the  barbarism  of  the  age  in  which  be 
«ade  It.  to  the  character  of  a  profound  and 
sogscious  thinker.    Anxious  to  encourage 
t  mercantile  spirit  among  his  subjects,  be 
ordalaed  by  tbis  law  that  any  merchant  who 
oa  his  own  adventure  should  make  three 
•ea  voyage*  should,  as  a  reward,  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentle. 

After  an  extremely  active  and  prosperous 
reign,  upon  which,  however,  his  endeavour 
to  pemMde  tbeSootti^  king  into  thecom- 
laUaSoa  of  an  act  of  the  foulest  treachery 
dss  left  one  dark  and  Indelible  stain,  thongb 
Che  only  one.  this  king  died  in  the  year  Ml. 
lad  waa  sBcceeded  by  his  half-brother  Ed- 
lamd,  the  legltiinate  son  of  Edward  the 
Elder. 

ftttandaced  by  the  aecessfon  of  a  new 
ktag.  and  the  unaeUled  state  of  things  na- 
vsnDj  cxmnected  with  a  new  reign,  the 
Osaea  ct  Hortfaumberland  broke  out  into 
rf'heaSoQ  a^^ainst  Kdrotnid  aa  soon  as  he 
tAd  asrsudod  tbe  throne.  But  Bdmnnd 
msrcbcd  ao  promptly  against  them,  and  at 
the  head  of  ao  imposing  a  force,  that  they 
met  hta  vtth  assurances  of  tbe  most  hum- 
ble aad  permanent  submission,  and  even 
votutarUy  offered  to  prove  their  sincerity, 
SB  Gvcbmin  and  bis  followers  bad  formerly 
Ame  to  AlftTd.  by  becoming  Christians. 
Bd9md  aeeepced  tbeir  submission,  but  he 
▼ii^y  judged  that  the  submission  eitorted 
^  m  armed  force  was  not  likely  to  last 
vmeh  }tmwer  than  the  fear  which  that  fore© 
swakened ;  and  be  therefore  removed  tbe 
*▼«•  Borgber  Danes  from  t  he  Mercian  towns 


in  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  settle. 
A  wlae  precaution  ;  as  they  had  Invariably 
taken  advantage  of  their  situation  to  aid 
rebellious  or  Inradlng  Danes  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

Cumberland,  In  the  hands  of  the  Welsh 
Britons,  had  been  on  many  occasions  a  sore 
annoyance  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
English  dominion,  and  Edmund  took  an 
opportunity  to  wrest  It  from  the  Britons 
and  to  bestow  it  as  a  military  flef  on  Soot- 
land,  that  power  accepting  It  on  condition 
of  protecting  the  northern  part  of  England 
from  Danish  incursion. 

Edmund's  active  and  useful  reign  had 
only  endured  six  years,  when  he  was  mur- 
dered under  clrcnmstanccis  which  give  ua 
a  strange  notion  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
royalty  at  that  day.  He  was  seated  at  a 
banquet,  at  Gloucester,  when  an  InfaiAous 
robber,  named  Leolf,  whom  he  bad  some 
time  before  condemned  to  bsnishment, 
entered  the  hall  of  bsnquet,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  royal  table  with  as  cool  an 
assurance  as  though  he  had  been  a  favoured 
as  well  as  an  Innocent  and  loyal  subject. 
The  king  ^angrily  ordered  the  fellow  nom 
the  room,  and,  on  receiving  some  insolent 
refusal,  seised  him  by  the  throat  and  en- 
deavoured to  thrust  him  out.  Whether  tbe 
ruffian  had  from  the  flrat  Intended  to  as- 
sassinate the  king,  or  whether  the  king's 
strength  and  passion  alarmed  the  robber 
for  his  own  life.  Is  uncertain ;  but.  from 
whichever  cause.  Leolf  suddenly  drew  his 
dagger  and  killed  the  king  on  the  spot : 

A.D.94e. 

Edmund  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Edred ;  another  instance  of  irregularity  in 
the  succession,  aa  Edmund  left  children, 
but  so  young  that  they  were  deemed  unfit 
for  the  throne :  and  It  would  seem  that  the 
mutual  Jealousy  of  the  Saxon  nobles  aa  yet 
prevented  them  from  thinking  of  a  tempo- 
rary regency,  as  a  means  at  once  of  pre- 
serving the  direct  order  of  succession,  and 
remedying  the  nonage  of  the  direct  heir 
to  the  crown.  The  new  king  had  no  sooner 
ascended  his  throne  than  the  Danes  of 
Northumberland  proved  how  jitstly  Athel- 
stan  had  Judged  of  their  sincerity,  by 
breaking  the  peace  to  which  they  had  so 
solemnly  pledged  themselves^  But  Edred 
advancing  upon  them  with  a  numerous 
army,  they  met  him  with  the  same  submis- 
sive aspect  which  had  disarmed  the  wrath 
of  his  predecessor.  The  king,  however,  was 
so  much  provoked  at  their  early  disobedi- 
ence to  him,  that  he  would  not  allow  their 
humility  to  prevent  him  from  Inflicting  a 
severe  punishment  upon  them.  He.  accord- 
ioglj.  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword,  and 
plundered  snd  burned  their  country  to  a  oon« 
sldersble  extent;  and  then,  his  wiath  appeas* 
ed,  he  consented  to  receive  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance and  withdrew  his  troops.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so  when  these  ever-falthiess 
people  sgaln  broke  out  Into  rebellion,  per- 
haps prompted  on  this  particular  occasion 
less  by  any  merely  mischievous  feeling, 
than  by  the  real  and  terrible  distress  to 
which  the  king's  severity  had  reduced  them. 
This  new  revolt  was,  however,  speedily 
quelled,  and  he  appointed  an  English  go- 
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remor  of  NorthumbertaDd,  and  placed  gar- 
rlBont  in  all  the  chief  towns  to  enable  bim 
to  lopport  his  tuthoiity.  Bdrcd  about  this 
time  also  made  Malcolm  of  Scotlund  repeat 
bU  bomaffe  for  bis  flef  of  Northumberland. 
Though  Bdred.  a<  bis  conduct  thus  early 
in  b  Is  reign  demonstrated,  was  both  a  brave 
and  an  active  prince,  he  was  extremely  su- 
perstitious. He  delighted  to  be  surrounded 
bjr  priests ;  and  to  his  CHpeclai  favourite 
Dunstan.*  abbot  of  Canterbury,  be  not  only 
committed  some  of  the  most  Influential 
and  important  offices  of  the  state,  but  aIho, 
to  a  very  ridiculous  extent,  surrendered  the 
guidance  of  bis  own  common  sense.  Of  a 
haughty  temper,  and  extremely  ambitious, 
this  monk,  in  order  to  have  tools  for  the 
acoompllshment  of  his  wide-spreading  pur- 
poses of  self-aggrandisement,  introduced 
into '  England  a  great  number  of  a  new 
order  of  monks,  the  Benedictines,  who, 
laving  a  stress  upon  celibacy  beyond  that 
laid  by  any  former  order,  and  professing 
generally  a  more  rigid  way  of  life  and  a 
greater  purity  of  heart,  were.  In  truth,  the 
mere  tools  of  the  vast  and  still  Increasing 
ambition  of  Rome,  to  which  the  practice  of 
celibacy  among  the  priesthood  was  especi- 
ally favourable,  as  they  who  thus  debarred 
themselves  from  conjugal  and  paternal  ties 
could  not  fsll  to  be  more  willing  and  pas- 
sive servants. 

To  Introduce  this  new  and  entirely  sub- 
servient order  of  monks  Into  England  was 
greatly  desired  by  the  pope ;  and  the  am- 
bitious policy  of  Dunstan,  and  his  almost 
despotic  power  over  the  superstitious  mind 
of  Bdred,  afforded  full  opportunity  for 
doing  so.  The  influence  of  Dunstan,  indeed, 
was  very  great  over  the  people  as  well  as 
over  the  king ;  though  he  commenced  life 
under  circumstances  which  would  have 
ruined  a  man  of  less  determined  ambition, 
and  of  less  pliant  and  accomplished  hypo- 
crisy than  hla.  Of  noble  birth,  and  enjoying 
the  great  advantage  of  having  been  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle,  the  accomplished  Ad- 
helm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  entered 
the  church  early  in  life,  but  with  so  little 
of  real  vocation  to  the  sacred  profession, 
that  his  way  of  life  procured  him  a  most 
unenviable  character ;  and  king  Bdmund, 
In  whose  reign  this  famous  saint  of  the 
Romish  calendar  commenced  his  career, 
looked  coldly  upon  a  priest  whose  de- 
iMucbery  was  represented  to  be  such  as 
would  disgrace  even  a  layman.  Enraged  at 
finding  his  ambition  thus  suddenly  checked, 
he  was  not  the  less  determined  that  the 
check  should  be  but  temporary.  Affecting 
to  be  suddenly  stricken  with  penitence  and 
shame,  he  secluded  himself,  at  first  from 
the  court,  and  then  altogether  from  society. 
He  had  a  cell  made  for  his  residence,  of 
such  scant  dimensions,  thst  be  could  nei- 
ther stand  fully  upright  in  it,  nor  stretch 
himself  out  at  full  length  when  sleeping ; 
and  In  this  miserable  dwelling,  if  dwelling 
it  can  be  called,  he  perpetually  turned  from 
prayer  to  manual  labour,  and  from  manual 

•  Compar*  tli*  life  of  DuDttsa  at  ttTwi  by 
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labour  to  prayer,  during  all  his  boors,  ex- 
cept the  very  few  which  be  allowed  himself 
for  Bleep.    Tlie  austerity  of  his  life  imposed 
upon  the  Irasginatlons  of  the  superstitious 
peuple,  who  considered  austerity  the  surest 
of  all  proofs  of  sanctity  ;  and  when,  whe- 
ther in  mere  and  nnmingled  hypocrisy,  or 
In  part  hypocrisy  and  part  self-delusion,  he 
pretended  to  be  frequently  visited    and 
tempted  by  Satan  In  person,  his  tale  found 
greedy  listeners  and  ready  believers.  From 
one  degree  of  absurdity  to  another  is  but 
an  esAy  step  for  vulgar  credulity.    It  being 
once  admitted   that   Satan,  provoked  or 
grieved  by  the  immaculate  life  and  fervent 
piety  of  the  recluse,  visited  him  to  tempt 
him  into  sin,  wliat  difficulty  could  there 
bo  in  supposing  that  the  recluse  resisted  a 
long  time  only  with  prayer,  but  at  length 
resorted  to  physlcid  force,  and  held  the 
flend  by  the  nose  with  a  red-hot  pair  of 
tongs,  until  he  shrieked  aloud  with  a^ooy, 
and  promised  to  alMtain  for  the  future  from 
his  unholy  Importunity?  Such  was  the  tale 
which  Dunstan,  the  recluse,  had  the  auda- 
city to  offer  to  public  belief,  and  such  was 
the  tale  to  which  the  public  listened  with 
attentive  ears,  and  gave  'faith  and  full 
tTedcnoe.*    When  a  long  seclusion,   and 
cnrcfully  circulated  rumours  of  hla  piety 
snd  AeIf>mortiflcation,  had  done  away  with 
the  III  imprcflsions  which  had  been  excited 
by  wilder,  but,  In  reality,  far  leas  cenaor- 
able  conduct  of  his  earlier  days,  Dnnstan 
once  more  made  his  appearance  at  cnort; 
and,  as  Bdred  was  deeply  tinged  with  sa- 
pcrstltious  feeling,  the  priest  was  kindly 
received  at  first,  and  very  soon  faToured 
and  promoted  iU>ove  all  the  other  courtiers, 
liaised  to  the  direction  of  the  treasnrT,  and 
l»eiug,  moreover,  the  king's  private  adriser 
in  all  important  concerns.  Dunstan   had 
Immense  power  snd  Infiuence,  which  he 
used  to  advance  the  great  object  of  Rome 
in  substituting  the  devoted  monks  for  the 
comparatively  independent  secular  dergr, 
who.  having  family  ties  and  alTectlons, 
were  not  sufficiently  prostrate  or  blindly 
obedient  to  suit  the  papal  purpose.  Ihiring 
nine  years— the  length  of  Bdrod's  relm— 
the  monks  made  immense  progreaa  In  Eng- 
land.   They  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the 
people  on  their  side  by  their  severe  and 
passionate  declamations  against  the  worMly 
lives,  and  especially  against  the  marriage. 
of  the  secular  clergy,  whose  wives  they  per> 
sisted  in  calling  by  the  opprobrious  name 
of  concubines.    And  thotigh  the  aeenhtf 
clergy,  who    possessed    both  talent  and 
wealth,  exerted  themsolves  manfullj,  tt<^ 
only  to  defend  their  own  lives,  bat  alwj  to 
expose  the  hypocrisy,  pretended  portty,  and 
actual  and  even  shameful  worldltneas  and 
sensuality  of  their  opponents,  the  power 
and  credit  of  Dunstan  weighed  fearfnlly 
against  them.    The  death  of  Bdred,  which 
occurred  in  955,  revived  their  hopea^  and 
threatened   to  stop  the  progress  of   the 
monks,  and  to  lower  the  credit  of  their 
patron,  Dunstan. 

The  children  of  Bdred  were  still  tn  their 
Infancy  when  he  died ;  and  his  nephew. 
Edmund's  son  Bdwy,  who  had  himself  been 
passed  over  in  favour  of  Bdred  on  the  aamo 
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•eeomt,  now  eocoeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
vu  at  the  ttrae  of  hii  accession  only  about 
semitcen  rears  of  aire,  and  Meseed  with  a 
Ibie  person  and  a  poverfol  andwell-tratned 
■iDd.  Bot  all  hla  natnral  and  acquired 
eoed  qaalltJee  were  rendered  of  but  little 
ate  to  hln  hj  the  enmity  of  the  monks, 
Witt  whom  be  had  a  serlont  quarrel  at  the 
ten  eommenoement  of  his  career. 

Opposed  to  the  marriage  of  clerks  alto- 
fe«hcr,  the  mooke  were  scarcelj  less  hostile 
10  tbeaiarrlaice  of  lalca  within  the  degrees 
of  aO&ltj  forbtdden  by  the  canon  law. 
Bdwy.  passtooatety  In  lore  with  the  prin- 
tem  Itetra.  to  whom  he  was  related  within 
thoM  defreea,  was  too  Inexperienced  to 
pcnetve  aD  the  erfla  that  might  result  to 
Mhhlaurlf  and  the  ftUr  BlgiTa  from  hU 
provoking  the  feroa,  bigoted,  and  now  very 
powful  monks :  and  in  d^pite  of  all  the 
adrlee  and  wamtnga  of  the  eeclesiasties  he 
qymsd  her.  The  coarse  and  Tlolent  cen- 
■ere  wMch  the  monks  took  occasion  to 
MS  apna  the  marriage  aggrsTatedthe  dis- 
Ifts  wbieh.  oo  acooont  of  their  gloom  and 
•rvertty,  Bdwy  had  always  felt  to  the 
aoeks,  whom  be  took  erery  occasion  to  dis- 
•H>o4at  in  thetr  codearoors  to  possess  them- 
•drcs  of  the  oonTenta  belonging  to  the 
8E>calBr  clergy. 

U  the  king  had  dislllced  the  monks,  the 

n«ks  DOW  hated  the  king  with  a  most 

MBn-  hatred.    1^  bis  marriage  he  had  of- 

fn^ed  thsir  rigid  bigotry,  by  his  favonr  to 

(te  wnUars  be  dinppolnted  their  avarice ; 

and.  frrowed  and  adrised  as  they  were 

t7  «  personage  at  ooce  ao  able,   crafty. 

icdMtoaa,  and  powerful  as  Dnnstan,   it 

B««ded  not  the  sidrit  Off  prophecy  to  foresee 

Unt  Rdvy  would  InfialUbly  be  their  rictlm. 

M  it  to  show  that  tbey  were  determined 

to  carry  thetr  hatred  to  the  ntaiost  extent, 

thcr  cboie  the  rery  d»y  of  the  coronation 

far  their  first  mantfeetatlon  of  It.    The 

Etsons,  Itke  their  aoeestors  the  andent 

GenaaiML  drank  deep»  and  were  wont  to 

t«  bat  rtotoos  and  im«onth  companions  In 

UMr  (apt.   Both  from  his  youth  and  his 

utural  temper,  Edwj  was  arerse  to  this 

ndc  sad  riotous  waaaall ;  and  as  his  nobles, 

»  his  eoronatton  feast,  began  to  pMs  the 

boaadi  of  temperance,  be  took  an  oppor- 

oaitf  to  quit  the  bazMiiietlng  apartment 

a4  go  to  that  of  bis  young  and  lovely 

<:«era.   Bs  waa  Instantly  followed  thither 

^  the  haughty  and  insolent  Dunstan.  and 

^Odo,  archbishop  of  Oanterbury.   These 

proaatpWOTs  chnrcbmen  upbraided  hira 

b  tto  most  severe  terms  for  his  alleged 

WieuflMaa,  applied  tbe  eoarsest  epithets 

Is  the  ahomM  craeeD,  and  finished   by 

*nMlag  hhn  hack  into  tbo  seene  of  riot 

■>A  dnrakenneaa  from  wbldi  he  had  so 

iMrty  escaped. 

Uwy  had  not  sofllclent  power  and  fn- 
oHwe  fa  his  eonrt  to  tak9  Immediate  and 
^Untt  remge  for  this  most  ftagrant  and 
A^neefal  insult ;  but  be  felt  It  too  deeply 
topaasnoTcr  without  visiting  It,  at  the 
w<XiWith  Indirect  punishment.  Aware 
ttat  Denstan  was  by  no  means  the  Imma- 
mtete  and  naworidlj  person  be  was  sop- 
gyd  to  he  hy  the  Ignorant  multitude,  and 
I  *roaily  soqwettng  that  be  had  taken  ad- 


vantage of  the  weakness  and  superstition 
of  Edred  greatly  to  enrich  himself,  be  de- 
sired him  to  give  an  account  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditure  during  that  prince's  reign. 
Dunstan,  with  characteristic  Insolence,  re- 
fused to  give  any  account  of  monies  which 
he  affirmed  to  have  been  expended  by  order 
of  Edred,  and  which  he.  on  that  account, 
pretended  that  Edwy  had  no  right  to  en- 
quire about. 

Sniuged  at  the  Insolence  of  Dnnstan, 
and  yet  not  altogether  displeased  at  being 
furnished  with  so  good  a  pretext  for  rid- 
ding tbe  court  of  the  powerful  and  haughty 
ecclesiastic  Edwy  tirged  this  refusal  against 
him  as  a  certain  proof  of  conscious  malver- 
sation, and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. Powerful  as  Dunstan  was,  he  was 
not  yet  In  a  condition  to  dispute  surb  an 
order ;  bo  could  brutally  Insult  the  king, 
but  be  did  not  as  yet  dare  openly  to  rebel 
against  the  Ung^  authority.  He  went 
abroad,  therefore,  but  he  left  behind,  in 
the  person  of  Odo,  the  archbishop  of  Oan- 
terbury, one  who  was  boUi  qualified  and 
willing  to  supply  bis  place  in  brutality 
to  the  king  personally,  and  In  traitorous 
intrigue  against  his  royal  authority.  Odo 
and  the  monks  seised  upon  the  banish- 
ment of  Dunstan,  richly  as  bis  conduct  bad 
merited  a  severer  punishment,  as  a  theme 
upon  which  to  sound  anew  the  praises  of 
that  arcomplished  hypocrite,  and  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  king  and  queen  In  tbe 
eyes  of  the  people.  In  so  bigoted  and 
Ignorant  an  age  such  tactics  as  these  were 
sure  to  succeed :  and  bavlng  made  the  king 
hateful,  as  well  as  tbe  queen,  whom  they 
represented  as  the  wicked  and  artful  se- 
ducer of  her  husband  Into  evil  conduct, 
both  as  a  man  and  sovereign,  Odo  and  his 
base  tools  at  length  ventured  from  whis- 
pered calumny  and  ftisebood  to  violence 
the  most  undisguised,  and  to  cruelty  tbe 
most  Inhuman  and  detestable; 

Considering  their  opposition  to  Bdwy's 
marriage  with  bis  cousin  to  bo  the  chief 
cause  of  hla  opposition  to  thetr  interests. 
Ode  and  the  monkish  party  bated  the  queen 
even  more  bitteriy  than  they  did  the  king 
himself.  Proceeding  to  tbe  palace  with  a 
strong  guard,  Odo  seized  upon  the  lovely 
queen,  branded  her  face  with  bot  irons  to 
effisce  those  charms  which  had  wrought  so 
much  evil  to  the  ambitions  churotmen, 
and  carried  her  Into  Ireland,  where  It  was 
Intended  that  she  should  be  kept  under 
strict  survelUance  for  the  remainder  of  ber 
life.  Bdwy  was  naturally  both  brave  and 
passionate,  but  he  was  poweriess  In  the 
bsads  of  the  wily  monks  as  a  Uon  In  the 
tolls  of  the  hunters ;  be  tenderly  lored  bis 
unhappy  queen,  but  he  could  neither  save 
her  from  this  horrible  outrage,  nor  even 
punish  her  brutal  and  unmanly  persecutors. 
Nay  more,  when  Odo,  after  bavlng  tor- 
tured and  exiled  the  queen,  demanded  that 
she  should  be  formalfy  divorced,  so  much 
mora  powerful  was  the  erozler  than  the 
sceptre,  that  the  unhappy  Bdwy  waa  obliged 
to  yield.  ^ .  .  ^^ 

Brutally  as  BIglva  had  been  treated,  the 
brutality  of  her  enemies  failed  of  its  main 
object ;  though  she  suffered  much  from  her 
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er.  cud  tbaxmeter  at  ber  Iktber  forbidding 
«TMi  tlM  voaernpaloiu  and  lewd  Edgarfrom 
boptos  to  obtela  ber  on  utty  Icm  honoixrable 
termm.  Betas  anxtoiu  not  to  eommlt  blm- 
■clf  by  any  adraaoes  to  tbe  parents  of  tbe 
ladr  itncil  qnlta  aoro  tbat  abe  was  really  as 
Wfalnalj  baaoctfol  aa  abe  waa  reported 
to  be,  be  sent  bU  faronrtte  and  confidant, 
tbe  eart  Atbclwood,  to  rlatt  tbe  earl  of 
Devon  aa  tf  by  nere  aoefdent,  tbat  be  might 
)  Jadgawbetber  tbe  auums  of  Rlfrlda  really 
were  audi  as  would  adorn  tbe  tbroneL  Barl 
Atheiwold  fnUlUad  bla  mtaalon  very  fiUtb- 
faHy.  as  re«anled  tbe  rlalt,  bat,  nnbappily 
fbr  bhasflf,  befoond  tbe  cfaaraa  of  BIfrida 
90  aacb  to  bla  own  taste,  tbat  be  forgot 
tbe  cariosity  of  bis  master,  and  aned  tbe 
lady  on  bla  own  acconnt.  Well  luowlng 
tbat  witb  tbe  klnf  for  aa  avowed  rival  bis 
salt  wonid  bare  UtUe  dbaaee  of  success, 
bis  trst  ear*  was  to  InU  tbe  cacer  anxiety 
«<  Idgar  t^  assuring  blm  tbat  In  tbls  case, 
as  la  osDst  casea,  rumour  witb  ber  tbousaod 
bnd  been  guilty  of  tbe  groaacst  ex- 
and  tbat  tbe  weal  tb  and  rank  of 
caased  ber  to  be  renowned  for  ; 
so  atoderate,  tbat  in  a  woman  of 
degree  tbey  would  ncrer  be  noticed, 
bflugb  tbe  ebanaa  of  Clfrlda,  earl 
Aibelwold  added,  by  no  means  fitted  ber 
for  tbe  tbnme,  ber  tbrtune  would  make  ber 
a  Tpry  ac«e|iUble  eounteaa  for  bimsetf, 
sbootd  tbe  consent  and  recommendation 
of  bis  grmeloua  taamta  aeeompany  bis  suit 
10  ber  parvnts. 

raOy  brllsTtng  tbat  bis  fbrourlte  really 
waa  actuated  only  by  mercenary  rlews, 
cbeci  fully  gare  btan  tbe  permisaion 
reeonaieodatlon  be  aolldted,  and  In ' 
^■iltty  of  a  faronred  oonrtter  be  easily 
procured  tbe  eonaent  of  tbe  lady— to  whom 
be  had  already  made  blmaeU  tu  from  In- 
of   ber  pareota.     Be  had 
become  poaseascd  of  bis  beautifal 
bride  when  be  began  to  reflect  upon  what 
would  bo  tbe  probable  oonacquenoes  of  a 
deficecloa  by  tbe  king  of  tbe  fraud  tbat  bad 
practised  to  gain  bis  consent  to  tbe 
In  order  to  poatpone  this  de- 
aa  long  as  poaslMe.  be  framed  a 
^  at  pretcnees  fior  keeping  bis  lorely 
wmmam  ut  a  Astaacs  from  tbe  court ;  and  as 
his  report  otf  tbe  bomeitnesa  of  Kimda  had 
oomirtetcly  cooled  tbe  tency  of  tbe  king, 
earl  Atbctwold  began  to  hope  tbat  bU  de- 
eett  would  ncrer  be  dlseorered.    Bat  tbe 
9M  adage  thai ' a farooiite  has  no  friends* 
prored  In  bis  case ;  enemies  desirous  of 
bna  oMde  bis  frmad  known  to  tbe 
kS^;  nd  spoke  more  rapturously  tbanurer 
at  tibe  <*anas  of  Blfrtda.    Enraged  at  tbe 
practised  upon  blm,  but  earefnlly 
bUaghls  real  motlres  and  purpose, 
fbe  king  told  AtbetwoM  tbat  be  would  pay 
Mm  a  rtaft  and  be  tntroduoed  to  bis  wife. 
To  aaeh  aa  Inttamtlon  tbe  unfortunate  earl 
ceuM  make  no  objection  wblcb  would  not 
wboOy  and  at  onoe   betray   bis  perilous 
secret :  but  be  obtained  permisaion  to  pre- 
cede Ibe  kinjr.  under  pretenco  of  making 
iae  preparatJoa  to  rooeliro  him,  but  in 
nantf  to  preraU  upon  BUWda  to  disguise 
ber  beauty  and  ruMtcate  bor  beharlonr  as 
tv  m  poMlblo,     Tbis  ih^  promised,  and 


'  int>bably  at  first  Intended  to  do.    But,  on 
'  reflection,  she  considered  herself  injured 
by  the  deception  which  bad  cost  her  the 
throne,  and.  so  far  from  complying  with  her 
;  unfortunate  husband's  desire,  she  called 
to  the  aid  of  her  charms  all  the  assist- 
;  anoe  of  the  most  becoming  dress,  and  all 
I  the  seductions  of  tbe  must  graeeful  and 
j  accoropllshed  bebarloar.     rasclnated  with 
her  beauty,  Edgar  was  berond  all  ezprea- 
sion  enraged  at  the  deceit  by  which  his 
fkvoortte  bad  contrired  to  cheat  him  of  a 
wtfto  ao  lorely ;  and  baring  enticed  the  un- 
fortunate eart  Into  a  foreet  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  be  put  him  to  death  witb  his 
own  band,  and  soon  after  married  Blfrlda, 
whoae  perfidy  to  ber  murdered  husband 
made  her.  Indeed,  a  rery  fit  spouse  for  tho 
murderer. 

Though  much  of  this  monarch's  time 
waa  deroted  to  dissolute  piessures,  he  by 
no  means  neglected  public  business,  more 
especially  of  that  kind  which  procured  htm 
tbe  Indulgence  of  tbe  monks  for  all  hla 
worst  Tioec 

Much  as  tbe  monks  and  tbe  king  had 
done  towards  wresting  tbe  church  property 
from  the  hands  of  the  secular  dergy,  mn^ 
still  remained  to  be  done;  and  Edgar, 
doubtless  acting  upon  the  adrioe  of  Dnn- 
stan,  summoned  a  cocmcU,  etmslstlng  of 
the  prelates  and  heada  of  religious  orders. 
To  this  council  he  made  a  passionate  speech 
In  reprobation  of  the  dissolute  and  scanda- 
lous lires  which  he  affirmed  to  be  notorious- 
ly led  by  the  secnhu*  clergy :  their  neglect  of 
clerical  duty ;  their  openly  lirlng  with  con- 
cubines, for  so  he  called  their  wives  ;  their 
participation  in  hunting  and  othrr  sports 
of  tbe  laity;  and— slnguhtf  ftolt  to  call 
forth  ttie  declamation  of  a  king  and  em- 
ploy the  wisdom  of  a  solemn  conndl— ttio 
sroallneas  of  their  tonsure  t  Affecting  to 
blame  Dunstan  for  having  by  too  much 
lenity  In  aome  sort  encooraged  the  disorders 
of  tbe  secular  dergy,  the  acGomp!i«hed  dis- 
sembler supposed  the  pious  Bdred  to  look 
down  from  heaven,  and  thus  to  speak : 

'  It  was  by  your  advice,  Dunstan,  that  I 
founded  monasteries,  built  oburcbes,  and 
expended  my  treasures  In  tbe  support  of 
religion  and  religious  houses.  Ton  were 
my  counsellor  and  my  aaslstant  In  all  my 
schemes ;  yon  were  tbe  director  of  my  oon- 
sdence ;  to  you  I  was  in  all  things  obe- 
dient. When  did  you  can  for  supplies  which 
I  refused  yout  was  my  assistance  ever 
withheld  from  the  poor?  Did  I  deny  esta- 
blishments and  support  to  the  convents  and 
tbe  dergy  t  Did  1  not  hearken  to  your  in- 
structions when  yon  told  me  that  these 
charities  were,  beyond  all  others,  the  most 
grateful  to  my  Maker,  and  did  I  not  in 
consequence  fix  a  perpetual  fund  for  tho 
support  of  religion!  And  are  all  our  pious 
endeavours  now  to  be  frustrated  by  the  dis- 
solute lives  of  the  clergy!  Not  that  I 
throw  any  blame  upon  you ;  you  have  rea- 
soned, besought,  inculcated,  and  inveighed, 
but  it  now  behoves  you  to  use  sharper  and 
more  vigorous  remedies ;  and,  eottioinifig 
rmr tpirUual tmthoriiv  wUh tiu  J*«~P<«f«'t 
to  purge  efftetuaUfi  Vu  temple  v  Ooajtom 
tMews  and  iatnidsrs.' 
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The  words  which  we  give  In  Italics  were 
decisive  as  to  the  whole  question ;  the  inno- 
cence of  the  secular  elernr,  as  a  body,  could 
avail  them  nothing  agunst  this  union  of 
civil  power  and  spiritual  authority,  backed 
and  cheered  as  that  union  was  by  the 
people,  whom  the  hypoerlUcal  pretences  of 
the  monks  had  made  sincerely  favourable 
to  those  affected  purists ;  and  the  monkish 
discipline  shortly  prevailed  In  nearly  every 
religious  house  In  the  land. 

Mueh  as  all  honourable  minds  must 
blame  the  means  by  which  Edgar  preserved 
the  flavour  of  the  fbrmldable  monks,  all 
candid  minds  must  award  him  the  praise 
of  having  made  good  use  of  the  power  he 
thus  preserved  in  his  own  hands.  He  not 
only  kept  up  a  strong  and  well-dlsclpllned 
land  force,  in  constant  readiness  to  defend 
any  part  ot  his  kingdom  that  might  be  at- 
tacked, but  be  also  built  and  kept  up  an 
excellent  navy,  the  rlgllance  and. strength 
of  which  greatly  diminished  the  chance  of 
any  such  attack  being  made.  Awed  by  his 
navy,  the  Danes  abroad  dared  not  attempt 
to  invade  his  country;  and  constantly 
watched  and  kept  In  check  by  his  army, 
the  domestic  Danes  perceived  that  turbu- 
lence on  their  part  could  produce  no  effect 
but  their  own  speedy  and  utter  ruin.  His 
neighbours  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Irehmd.and 
the  adjacent  Isles,  held  him  In  eaual  re- 
spect ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  no  king  of 
England  ever  showed  himself  either  more 
desirous  or  more  able  to  preserve  to  his 
kingdom  the  Invaluable  benefits  of  peace  at 
home  and  respect  abroad.  In  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  ascend- 
ancy over  the  neighbouring  and  tributary 
princes.  It  Is  affirmed  that  being  at  Ohester, 
and  desiring  to  visit  the  abbey  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  he  actually  caused  his  barge  to  be 
rowed  thither  by  elghr  of  those  princes.  In- 
cluding Kenneth  the  Third,  Uilg  of  6co&- 
Uuid. 

The  useful  arts  received  a  great  impulse 
during  this  reign  by  the  encouragement 
given  by  Edgar  to  Ingenious  uid  in- 
dustrious foreigners  to  settle  among  his 
subjects.  Anouer  benefit  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  his  kingdom  was  that  of  the 
extirpation  of  wolves,  which  at  the  C'Om- 
mencement  of  his  reign  were  very  nume- 
rous and  mischievous.  By  giving  rewards 
to  those  who  put  these  animals  to  death, 
they  were  at  length  hunted  into  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  country  of  Wnles,  and 
in  order  tliat  even  there  so  mischievous  a 
race  might  find  no  peace,  he  commuted  the 
money  tribute  due  from  Wales  to  England 
to  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  wolves*  heads 
to  be  sent  to  him  annually,  which  policy 
speedily  caused  their  utter  destruction. 
After  a  busy  reign  of  sixteen  years  this 
prlnoo.  still  In  the  flower  of  his  age,  being 
only  thirty-three,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Edward  in  the  year  97& 
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do  with  religion,  was  the  son  of  Edgar  by 
that  prince's  first  wife,  and  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.    His  youth  encouraged  his  step- 
mother, Elfrtda,  to  endeavour  to  set  aside 
his  succession  in  favour  of  her  own  son 
and  his  half-brother,  Bthelred,  who  at  this 
time  was  only  seven  years  old.    This  ex-   i 
tremely  bad  woman  pretended  tliat   the 
marriage  of  her  husband  to  his  first  wife 
was  on  several  accounts  Invalid,  Mid  as  her 
beauty  and  art  had  been  very  successfully 
exerted  In  securing  favour  during  the  life 
of  Edgw,  she  would  probably  have  sno- 
ceeded  in  her  iniquitous  design  had  the 
circumstances  been  less  favourable  to  Ed- 
ward.   But  though  that  prince  waa  very- 
young,  he  was  at  least  much  nearer  to  the 
age  for  reigning  than  his  half-bruUier ;  the 
will  of  his  father  expressly  gave  him  the 
suooeeslon ;  many  of  Uie  principal  men  of 
the  kingdom  imagined  that  the  regency 
of  Elfrida  would  be  an  extremely  tyrmo- 
nlcal  one ;  and  Dnnstan,  who  was  iu  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  who  reckoned 
upon  the  favour  and  docility  ot   youns 
Edward,   powerfully  supported  him,  and 
crowned  bim  at  Kingston,  heton  BfridA 
could  bring  ha  ambitiotts  plana  to  ma- 
turity. 

The  prompt  and  energetic  support  thiu 
given  by  Dunstan  to  the  rightful  heir  would 
entitle  him  to  our  unqualified  i^iplauac. 
were  there  not  good  and  obvious  reason  to 
believe  that  It  originated  less  in  a  sense  of 
justice  than  in  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 
his  own  order.    In  spite  of  the  heavy  blowa 
and  great  discouragement  of  Edg*r.  tbc 
secular  clergy  had  still  many  Mid  powerfxil 
friends.    Among  these  was  the  dnke  ot 
Mercia,   who   no  sooner  asoerta!ned   the 
death  of  klngEdgar.thanheexpelledall  the 
monks  from  the  religious  houses  In  Mercia. 
and  though  they  were  received  and  pro- 
tected by  the  dukes  of  the  East  Saxons  and 
the  East  Angllans,  It  was  clear   to   both 
Dunstan  and  the  monks  that  there  waa  a 
sufllcient  dislike  to  the  new  order  of  eccle- 
siastics, to  render  it  very  important  tha& 
they  should  have  a  king  entirely  CavoanU>le 
to  them.    And  as  Dnnstan  had  watched 
and  trained  Edward's  mind  from  hia  earlx 
childhood,  they  well  knew  that  he  would 
prove  their  fittest  instrument.   But  thougrh 
they  had  thus  secured  the  throne  to  a  king 
as  favourable  uid  docile  as  they    could 
desire,  they  left  no  means  untried  to  gain 
the  voices  of  the  multitude.    At  the  occa- 
sional ^nods  that  were  held  for  Uie  settle- 
ment of  eccleetasttcal  disputes,  they  pre- 
tended Uiat  miracles  were  worked  In  their 
favour ;  and,  in  the  ignorant  state  of  the 
*  people,  that  party  who  could  work  or  in- 
voke the  most  miracles  was  sure  to  be  the 
most  popular.    On  one  of  these  o<»aaloaa 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  Issue  from  the  gre«t 
crucifix  which  adorned  the  place  of  meetin^r. 
proclaimed  that  he  who  opposed  the  estal 
bllshment  of  the  monks  opposed  the  will  of 
Heaven  ;  on  another  occasion  the  floor  of 
the  hall  fell  in,  klUlng  Mid  maiming  a  great 
number  of  persons,  but  that  portion  which 
supported  the  chair  of  Dunstan  remained 
firm ;  and  on  another  occasion,  when  the 
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were  intnisU^  with  Inrne  and  Importeut 
comraandi.  These  men  withdrew  their 
troops,  and  the  BnglUh  were  In  conse- 
quence defeated. 

The  Invaders  now  entered  the  Thames 
with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  ninety  ships,  and 
laid  siege  to  London.  Alarmed  for  their 
Urge  wealth,  the  cltlsens  defended  them- 
selves with  a  stoutness  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  pusillanimity  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  both  the  king  and  the  nobles, 
and  their  resistance  was  so  obstinate  that 
the  pirates  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt 
In  despair.  But  though  they  abandoned 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  they  did 
not  therefore  give  up  their  determination 
to  plunder.  Spreading  their  bands  over 
E»sex,  Sussex,  and  Hants,  they  not  only 
procured  Urge  booty  there,  but  also  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  horses  to  enable  them  to 
extend  their  depredations  far  inland.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  after  the 
noble  example  set  by  the  traders  of  Lon- 
don, the  king  and  his  nobles  would  be  pre- 
vented by  very  shame  from  ever  again 
resorting  to  the  paltry  and  Impoliticscheme 
of  purchasing  the  absence  of  the  Invaders : 
but  to  that  expedient  th^  did  resort. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  offer  to  sobsidt 
the  Invaders  If  they  would  preserve  peace 
while  they  remained  In  the  kingdom,  and 
to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of  their  taking 
an  early  departure.  The  Danes,  wily  as  they 
were  hardy,  probably  Imagined  that  they 
had  now  so  far  exhausted  the  kingdom  that 
the  tribute  offered  to  them  would  be  more 
valuable  than  the  further  spoil  they  would 
be  likely  to  obtAln.  and  they  readily  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  terms.  They  took  up 
their  abode  at  Southampton,  and  there  con- 
ducted themselves  very  peaceably.  Olave 
carried  his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Ethelred,  at  Andover,  and  received 
the  rite  of  confirmation.  Many  rich  gifts 
were  consequently  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  king  and  the  preUtes,  and  the  sum  of 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  harlng  been  paid 
to  him  and  Sweyn,  they  took  their  depar- 
ture. Olave,  who  never  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
churchmen  that  be  was  honoured  with  a 
place  among  the  saints  tn  the  Roman 
calendar. 

A-D.  997.— The  repeated  proofs  Ethelred 
had  given  of  his  willingness  to  purchase 
the  absence  of  pirates  rather  than  battle 
against  them,  produced,  as  was  natural,  a 
new  Invasion.  A  large  fleet  of  the  Danes 
this  year  entered  the  Severn.  Wales  was 
spoiled  for  miles,  and  thence  the  pirates 
proceeded  to  commit  similar  atrocities  upon 
the  unfortunate  people  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  Thence  the  marauders  went 
first  to  Dorsetshire,  then  to  Hants,  then 
Kent,  where  the  Inhabitants  opposed  them 
at  Rochester,  but  were  routed  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  whole  of  their  county 
was  plundered  and  dosoUted.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  braver  and  wiser 
among  the  English  to  concert  such  a  united 
defence  as  would  prevail  against  the  enemy; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  the  nobles 
paralysed  the  best  efforts  of  nobler  spirits, 
and  once  more  the  old  expedient  was  re- 


sorted to,  and  twenty-four  thousand  pounds 
were  now  paid  as  the  price  of  the  absenee 
of  the  Danes,  whose  demands  very  naturally 
became  higher  with  their  increased  expe- 
rience of  the  certainty  of  their  beln^  com- 
plied with.  It  was  probably  with  some 
vague  hope  that  even  an  Indirect  connec- 
tion with  these  formidable  northmen  would 
cause  them  to  respect  his  dominions,  that 
Ethelred,  having  lost  his  first  wife,  this 
year  espoused  Emma,  sister  of  Richard  the 
second  duke  of  Normandy. 

Long  as  the  domestic  Danes  had  now 
been  established  In  England,  they  were    ' 
still  both  a  distinct  and  a  detested  race. 
The  old  English  historians  accuse  them  of 
effeminacy  and  luxnriousnesa ;  but  as  they 
Instance  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
charges,  that  the  Danes  combed  their  hair 
dally  and  bathed  once  a  week,  we  mayfialrly- 
enough  acquit  the  Danes  of  all  guilt  on  this 
head,  and  conclude  that,  rude  and  bad  aa 
the  race  waa  in  many  respects,  they  as- 
suredly were  superior  to  the  Engllah  of 
that  day  in  the  very  important  matter  of 
personal  decency.    But  a  dislike  to  men's 
personal  habits,  be  It  well  or  111  founded,  is 
a  very  powerful  motive  in  the  increasins^ 
and  perpetuation  of  hatred  founded  upon 
other  feelings ;  and  that  hatred  the  EnvUsb 
deeply  felt  for  the  Danes  on  account  of  the 
origin  of  their  settlement  among  them. 
their  great  propensity  to  gallantry,  and 
their  great  skill   In   making  themaelres 
agreeable  to  the  English  women  ;  abore  aJl. 
on  account  of  their  constant  and  shame- 
fully faithless  habit  of  Joining  their  invad- 
ing fellow-countrymen  In  their  riolenoe 
and  rapine.    Ethelred,  like  ail  weak  and 
cowardly  people,  was  strongly  indhaed  to- 
wards both  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  the 
general  detestation  in  which  the  Danes 
were  held  by  the  English  encouraged  talm 
to  plan   the  universal  massacre  of   the 
former.    Orders  were  secretly  de^MUchod 
to  all  the  governors  and  chief  men  of  the 
country  to  make  all  preparations  for  this 
detestable  cruelty,  for  which  the  same  day. 
November  the  18th,  being  St.  Brithric*a  day. 
a  festival  among  the  Danes,  was  appointed 
for  the  whole  kingdoin. 

The  wicked  and  dastardly  orders  of  the 
king  were  but  too  agreeable  to  the  temper  of 
the  populace.  On  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  the  unsuspecting  Danes  were 
attacked.  Youth  and  age.  without  dlatino- 
tion  of  sex,  were  slike  attacked  with  indis- 
criminate fury,  and  they  were  the  most  for- 
tunate among  the  unhappy  Danee  whose 
butchers  were  so  eager  to  destroy  them  thnx 
they  omitted  first  to  subject  them  to  tor- 
tures terrible  even  to  read  of.  So  nnsparlnw 
was  the  rage  against  them,  and  bo  blind  to 
conseQuences  were  both  high  and  low 
among  the  infuriated  and  temporarily 
triumphant  English,  that  the  prince^ 
Gunllda,  sister  to  the  redoutable  Klng^  of 
Denmark,  was  put  to  death,  after  seelnir 
her  husband  and  children  slan^ht^re^ 
though  her  personal  character  waa  exoel^ 
lent  and  though  she  had  loner  been  a 
Christian.  As  she  expired,  this  unfortu- 
nate Udy,  whose  murder  was  chiefly  caused 
by  the  advice  of  Edric,  eari  of  Wilts  f  which 
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adriee  was  slumefiiUy  acted  apon  by  the 
ktn^.  wbo  birasetf  ordered  her  death),  fore- 
told that  her  fate  wotUd  speedily  be  avenged 
tqr  the  total  ndn  of  England.    In  truth.  It 
aeeOed  not  tbe  spirit  of  proirftecy  to  foretell 
that  such  wholesale  eladghter  could  acaroe- 
ly  cm  to  csall  down  defeat  and  mfn  upon  a 
pr»4>te  wbo  bad  ao  often  been  glad  to  pur- 
ritace  tbe  abaence  of  the  Danea,  when  no 
rarh  cowardly  atrocity  had  excited  them  to 
iBTaMoo.  or  Jnattlledthem  in  unsparinflr  vlo- 
lesre.  T*»  prophecy,  howcTcr,  waa  speedily 
and  fearfully  reallced.    Thou^    the  per> 
foaalOTS  asd  ezamirfe  of  Olave,  and  hia 
pnaJtiTC  detemtnation  to  fnllll  his  put  of 
tbe  acTvement  made  with  Ethelred,  had 
httberto  aaved  Bu^and  from  any  repetition 
oT  tba  azmoyancea  of  Sweyn,  kln^r  of  Den- 
BarlE,  that  fierce  and  warlike  monarch  bad 
rrrrTitant*T  Mt  a  stronir  d^re  to  renew  his 
Attack  npon  a  people  who  were  ao  much 
B^^v  ready  to  def^d  their  country  with 
Kt^id  Cbaa  wltb  iteeL  The  cowardly  cruelty 
nf  Ktbelred  now  fumiahed  the  Dane  with  a 
^n*t  ri^teons  pretext  for  InTaalon,  and  he 
hvccoed  to    arail  himaelf  of  It.    He  ap- 
r«ared  aS  the  western  ooaat  with  a  atrong 
flrrt,  and  Bxeter  was  delivered  up  to  bim 
withoot  resiataooe ;  some  blstoriana  my  by 
tbf  tmemimrttj  or  neglect  of  earl  Hugh. 
«klle  otbov  my  by  hU  treachery.    This 
l3*t  optekm  has  aome  support  In  the  fact 
ximt  emri  Bii«b  was  hlmsaU  a  Norman,  and, 
ViB9  only  connected  with  England  by  the 
oCce  to  wblcb  be  had  .but  recently  been 
s^^oCztted    through    the  Interest  of   the 
^'w«a.  he  might,  without  great  breach  of 
rtMrtcy.  be  suspected  of  leaning  rather  to 
tb«  ptratieal  race  wlih  which  he  was  con- 
ceded by  btrCb,  than  to  the  Engtlsh.  From 
Exeter,  ^  Kl»etr  bead-<iuartera,  the  Danes 
txararaed    ttae   eonntry  In  an  directions, 
comn^tttiag  all  the  worst  atrocities  of  a 
(rf  retaliation,  and  loudly  proclaim- 
tlMir  determination  to  have  ample  re- 
for  t^e  slaughter  of  their  fellow- 
eom^BTftea.    Aware,  as  soon  as  they  had 
popetrated  their  Inhuman  crime  upon  the 
donevtic   Danes,  how   little  mercy  tbey 
fcmid  expeci  at  the  bands  of  the  ooontry- 
ace  <^  their  murdered  victims,  the  English 
Led  BadenKrre  than  usual  preparations  for 
rwlstaace.     A  targe  and  well   furnished 
vToj  warn  reedy  to  march  against  the  in- 
irfi  ra.  bat  the  command  of  it  was  com- 
B^tted  to  that  dohe  of  Mercla  whose  former 
uiBmam  baa  been  mentioned,  and  he,  pre- 
tmM^lQlBitm^eantTired  to  delay  the  march 
'Tt  the  troop*  until  they  were  thoroughly 
iSia^iifted  and  the  Danea  had  done  enor- 
scas  mlaclilef.    He  died  shortly  after  and 
vaa  aeeeeeded  by  Bdric,  who.  though  sou- 
to  cbe  klngr.  proved  Just  as  treacher- 
hia  predecessor.    The  consequence 
ihet  the  country  was  ravaged  to  such 
txteut  that  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
aided  to  ttae  horrors  of  war,  and  the 

Engllsb  once  more  spedfor  p«ice, 
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SA  loor.-Oearly  perceiving  that  they 
sLfht  mnr  reckon  npon  Danish  Invasion 
u  a  periodical  plague,  the  English  govern- 
and  people  endeavoured  to  employ 


their  Interval  of  ease  in  preparing  for 
I  tbelr  future  defence.  Troops  were  rals^l 
I  and  disciplined,  and  a  navy  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  ships  was  prepared.  But  a  quHx- 
rel  which  arose  between  Bdric,  duke  of 
M ercia,  and  Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Sussex, 
caused  the  latter  to  desert  to  the  Danes 
with  twenty  vessels.  He  was  pursued  by 
Edrlc's  brother  Brlghtrlc,  with  a  fleet  of 
eighty  vessels:  but  this  fleet,  being  driven 
asbore  T>y  a  tempest,  was  attacked  and 
bomed  by  Wolfnoth.  A  hundred  Teasels 
were  thus  lost  to  the  English  ;  dissension <« 
spread  among  other  leading  men ;  and  the 
fleet  which.  If  concentrated  and  ably  di- 
rected, might  have  given  safety  to  the  na- 
tion, was  dispersed  into  various  porta  and 
rendered  virtually  useless. 

The  Danes  did  not  fall  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  and  Imbecility  of  the 
English,  and  for  some  time  from  this  pe- 
riod the  history  of  England  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  one  melancholy  mono- 
tony of  unsparing  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  invaders,  and  unmitigated  and  hopeless 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Invaded.  Re- 
peated attempts  were  made  to  restore  some- 
thing like  unanimity  to  the  Englisli  coun- 
cils, and  to  form  a  settled  and  tuanlmous 
plan  of  resistance :  but  aU  was  still  dissen- 
sion; uid  when  the  uttermost  wretched- 
ness at  length  made  the  disputants  agree, 
they  agreed  only  in  resorting  to  the  old,  the 
base,  and  the  most  ImpolitTo  plan  of  pur- 
chaaing  the  absence  of  their  persecutors. 
How  impolitic  this  plan  was  common  sense 
ought  to  have  told  the  English,  even  had 
they  not  possessed  the  additional  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  at  each  new  invasion  the 
Danes  Increased  their  demand.  Vrom  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  had  purchased 
tbelr  first  absence,  they  had  successively 
raised  their  demands  to  thirty  thousand, 
and  now,  when  their  rapine  bad  more  than 
ever  impoverished  the  country,  they  de- 
manded and.  to  the  shame  of  tbe  English 
people,  or  rather  of  tbe  king  and  the  nobles, 
were  paid,  the  monstrous  sum  of  elght-and- 
f  orty  thousand  pounds  I 

This  Immense  sum  was  even  worse  ex- 
pended tlian  the  former  sums  had  been ; 
for  this  time  the  Danes  took  the  money, 
bnt  did  not  depart.  On  the  contrary,  tbey 
continued  their  desultory  plundering,  and 
M  the  same  time  made  formal  demands 
upon  certain  districts  for  large  and  speci- 
fied sums.  Thus,  in  the  county  of  Kent 
tbey  levied  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
venturing  to  resist  this  most  Iniquitous  de- 
mand, was  cooUy  murdered.  The  general 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  butchery  of  a 
personage  so  eminent  alarmed  the  king  for 
his  personal  safety ;  the  more  especlaUy,  as 
many  of  his  chief  nobility,  having  lost  aU 
confidence  In  his  power  to  redeem  his  king- 
dom from  ruin,  were  dally  truisferrlng 
their  allegiance  to  Sweyn.  Having  tlrst 
sent  over  his  queen  and  her  two  children 
to  her  brother  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
Ethelred  himself  took  an  opportunity  to 
escape  thither,  and  thus  the  kingdom  was 
virtually  delivered  over  to  Bwoyn  and  his 
Danes. 


t^r  KxtaMurs  of  KiStoqi,  ftc. 


i-Dr  lOli-— Bwirn,  llndR-  hII  thB  clrmm- 
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B(  whilit  Swm  wu  ptrrnrina  ta  Uki 
InnUiip  or  ihe  BiinlllaiK  eDfsitmitt) 
lat  Afff  Pf4  it*tU  to  lilDii  iR  vu  ndOon^ 
■iRd  wiih  ■  ■nrUi  ninnLiMnptmlai 


id  nwwttiil  umt,  intliBUo 


taiinminrHjlonile  wltrli.  ha  rclniuud 


luft  forev,  And  prrpvrd  In  f^rr  haittc 

mnaed  llni  hii  tuher  ihnuld  bnd  ibem  ta 
pmor.  BlhuliTd,  liDw«Ter.  wbD  niapKtsd 
lili  awn  ■ubjecu  rnirj  u  mocb  u  be  iFunJ 
am  ninni,  not  IlKJreij  rrtoMd  lo  So  Uilf, 
™ 'no  dIm  of  lllnw.  bal  u  mmpln^i) 
Ibe  lirlnix  wu  obllfed  ts  UlDW  Ibe  wbeiln 

vulcn ;  Inil  on  bli  •rr1>>fbE  found  Ih^ 

A.&  iai9.-^Kt1i«1r«d  »ho  rnrcKdy  had 
ii.Jrodii™i  iho'Ji™5"  .  .i«i^*2S?rh 

piovlnwi.  ThaMoplowmdlivlrlted  uiJ 
dliatfmed,  Aod  tho  nobia  were  br  leva  id 
I«it  QiMtn  rrivlltDr  the  cooiBiaii  enemr 

of  biK  Lmcberoiu  brothBr-ln-Uw  wunj^  t>e 
ibSt"^  Mu''"''"°th*  *'*''"' !'«'?'■'« 
nedjlor  tllodllcoiiTuniiHitat  theivflbh- 
u<l  Uir  bM  nlipa^  loiniL  Uh  t^££ 


lllB  (be  jtngllali   prlnn   ludKi    itiii^ 
■nwMt  Ual  II  ■wmi-il  protal.lf  ho  would 

I  flifdutvolbcbcAdof  BBpur'uiddu- 


'■iri"^i- 

«TO-.  tb.1  06-  im>und  ilm, 

ndwtfter 

SbV"s".ssi.^-,o"?.:d^r.. 

s,«: 

i-?.TKf;; 

K3i'i'i,"S,"n*'iSS.'^,id™™^ 

nr  sbiia. 

itme  wranBi  win,  ,irif.-  uid  f*. 
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j  of  the  kln^om,  Ouiote  taklus  the  uortiteni 
portiao  ftod  Kdmocd  the  flontbem. 

It  axlffht  have  be«n  rapposed  Uiat  the 
btteaiotM  Edrlc  wonld  hare  been  satl^ded 

1 1  vtib  harfns  thna  malnlr  aided  Ic  despoiling 

'  hla  brvre  but  vnfortnziate  brotber-to-law  of 
a  Botety  of  hla  kJncdum.    Bat  aa  thoogb 

* '  tb«  rtTj  ezlit«nce  of  a  man  to  eontrary 
>Dd  ao  ■Dperior  to  himself  In  character 
were  tntolefaMe  to  bim.  this  amngemeut 
bad  acarceiy  been  made  a  month  when  he 
nbomed  two  of  the  king's  chamberlains, 
who  murdered  their  onf  ortonate  master  at 
Oxfocd. 

Ajk.  loir.— It   does  not   deuly  appear 
that  Ctatote  was    actually  prirj    to  this 

I  cetne ;  thcmgh  his  prerloos  condnct  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  person  to  be  beno- 
filed  by  th«  death  of  Bdmiind  mar  jastLfy 
•  at  la  saspectfng  him.  And  this  sasplclon 
It  vtta  tarther  josUfled  br  his  Immediately 
•ctstng  spott  Kdmund*s  Miare  of  the  king- 
AxB,  il>i>agh  that  prince  left  two  sons, 
Kivtn  and  Sdwaxd.  It  Is  true  that  those 
priseea  were  Tery  yonng,  bnt  the  most  that 
Qmsce  ocght  to  have  assumed  on  that  ao- 
cuaat  waa  tbe  guardianship  of  the  children 
1^  tbe  [iroieetorate  of  their  heritage.  In- 
^ed,  some  writers  represent  that  it  was  in 
Che  Aaacter  of  guardian  that  Canute  af- 
feaced  to  act :  but  a  sufficient  answer  to 
etas  ^ctenre  u  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 

•    Ckaute  reigned  aa  aole  king,  and  left  the 

[    Mngitnws  tobiawni. 

teurainary  and  gnsplng  as  bis  whole 
teaer  ooorsa  had  been,  this  able,  though 
ondBcipled  prince,  was  too  anxious  for 
pniapcrlty  of  the  kingdom  of  which  he 
mceMCd  himself,  not  to  take  all  pos- 
■recaatlon  toarert  opposition.  He 
a  enuaril,  at  which  he  caused  wit- 
to  alBrm  that  it  had  been  agreed,  at 
the  treaty  of  Gloucester,  that  be  should 
Mcceed  Bdnond  In  the  southern  portion  of 
tte  kiBgdum  ;  or,  as  the  writers  to  whom 
«e  have  referred  affirm,  that  he  should 
tora  tbe  guardianship  and  protectorate. 
Thk  evidence,  and,  perhaps,  terror  lest  the 
vcO-kBown  fierceness  of  Canute  should 
tfaia  dctttorr  the  kingdom,  determined 
dM  euaaell  In  hla  favour ;  and  the  usurper 
peaeoUkiy  mounted  the  throne,  whUe  the 
iliMiifliil  prtneea  were  sent  to  Sweden. 
Sgt  eoatentwlth  thus  seising  their  domi- 
atak  asd  exiling  them,  Canute  charged  the 
ktag  of  8w«deo  to  put  them  to  death ;  but 
king,  more  g«iteroiu  thsn  his  ally,  seut 
MfMy  to  the  court  of  Hungary, 
ter  wef«  educated.    Edwhi,  the 

of  tike  princes,  married  the  daughter 

«( the  kinm  ef  Hungary ;  and  Edward,  the 
waBger.  married  Agatha,  slster-tn-Iaw  of 
tfM  nr-^  monarch,  and  bad  by  her  Edgar 
tfM  AtlietingL  Margaret,  subaequently  queen 
«f  lc(tf^»"<.  and  ChriatiJia,  who  took  the 

vefL 

The  exvoicnee  which  Ouute  had  of  the 

of  the  BngUsh  nobility  of  this 

him.  aa  a  matter  of  polltnr. 

ost  unbounded   liberality  to 

the  oommenceroent  of  his  undl< 

TUBd  rvign.    To  ThorkUl  be  gave  up  the 

«4edi»  of  East  Angila,  to  Trio  that  of 


Mercia,  conflning  his  own  direct  and  per- 
sonal rule  to  Wessez.  But  this  seeming 
favour  was  only  the  crouching  of  the  tlgur 
ere  he  springs.  When  he  found  himself 
firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne,  and  from  his 
judicious  as  well  as  firm  conduct  becoming 
erery  day  more  popular  among  his  subjects, 
he  found  a  pretext  to  deprive  Thurklll  and 
Trie  of  their  dukedoms,  and  to  send  them 
into  exile.  It  would  seem  that  even  while 
he  had  profited  bv  tbe  treason  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  he  had  manliness  enough  to 
detest  the  traitors ;  for,  besides  expmllng 
the  dukes  of  East  Anglla  and  Northumber- 
land, he  put  eeveral  other  noble  traitors  to 
death,  aiid  among  them  that  worst  of  all 
traitors,  Edrlc,  whose  body  he  had  cast  Into 
the  Thames. 

Though  Canute  showed  much  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  subjects,  he 
was  at  tbe  commencement  of  his  reign 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  to 
tax  them  very  heavily.  From  the  nation  at 
large  he  at  one  demand  obtained  the  vast 
sum  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds,  and 
from  the  city  of  London  a  separate  further 
sum  of  eleven  thousand.  But  though  It 
waa  evident  that  much  of  this  money  was 
devoted  to  the  reward  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  though  in  the  heavy  sum  levied 
upon  London  there  cleaily  appeared  some- 
thing of  angry  recollection  of  the  courage 
the  Londoners  bad  shown  in  opposing  him. 
the  people  were  by  this  time  so  wearied 
with  war,  that  they  Imputed  his  demauds 
to  necessity,  and  probably  thought  money 
better  paid  for  the  support  of  a  Danish 
king  than  for  the  temporary  absence  of  an 
ever-returning  Danish  enemy. 

To  say  the  truth,  usurper  though  Canute 
was,  he  had  no  sooner  made  his  rule  secure 
than  be  made  great  efforts  to  render  it 
not  merely  tolerable  but  valuable.  He  dis- 
banded and  sent  home  a  great  number  of 
bis  Danish  mercenaries ;  he  made  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  Danish  and 
English  subjects  In  the  execution  of  the 
laws  guarding  property  and  life  ;  and,  still 
farther  to  engage  the  affections  of  the 
English,  he  formally,  in  an  sssembly  of  the 
states,  restored  the  Saxon  customs. 

In  order  also  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  English,  as  well  as  to  propitiate  tbe 
powerful  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  disturb  him 
in  his  usurped  power,  he  married  that 
prinoe'B  sister,  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred. 
By  dint  of  this  eonciHatory  policy,  he  so 
far  succeeded  in  gaining  tbe  affections  of 
the  English,  that  be  at  length  ventured  to 
sail  to  Denmark,  which  was  attacked  by 
bis  late  ally,  tbe  king  of  Sweden,  against 
whom  he  felt  additional  anger  on  account 
of  his  contumacy  in  refusing  to  put  the 
exiled  English  princes  to  death.  He  was 
completely  vioiorlous  in  this  expedition, 
chiefly  owing  to  tbe  energy  and  valotir  of 
the  afterwards  famous,  and  more  than  re- 
gally powerful,  earl  Godwin,  to  whom,  in 
reward  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

In  lOM  be  made  another  voyage,  and 
expelled  Olaus,  king  of  Norway.  Powerful 
abroad,  and  at  peace  at  home,  be  now  do- 
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voted  bit  attention  to  religion  ;  but  he  did 
•o  after  the  crossly  superatitions  fatblun 
of  the  age.  ue  did  not  recall  the  exiled 
prlnres.  or  make  restitution  of  any  of  the 
property  which  he  had  onjnstly  acquired 
either  in  Norway  or  in  England ;  but  he 
built  churches  and  showered  gifts  upon 
churchmen ;  showed  his  sorrow  for  the 
slaughter  of  which  he  still  retained  the 
profit,  by  causing  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
souls  of  the  slaughtered ;  and  compounded 
for  continuing  his  usurped  rule  of  Engluid 
by  obtaining  certain  privileges  for  English- 
men at  Rome,  to  which  city  he  made  an 
ostentatious  pilgrimage. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to'repeat  the  well- 
known  but  questionable  anecdote  accord- 
ing to  which  Osnnte,  by  having  his  chair 
placed  on  the  sear-beach,  rebntced  the  ser- 
vility of  his  courtiers,  who  had  spoken  of 
him  as  omnipotent. 

The  Scots  In  the  reign  of  Rthelred  had 
been  taxed  one  shilling  a  hide  on  their 
flef  of  Cumberland,  for  Danegelt,  or  money 
to  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the  king- 
dom against  the  Danes.  The  Soots  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  though  Bthelred  attempted 
force,  he,  as  usual,  had  no  success.  Mal- 
colm, the  thane  of  Scotland  who  had  thus 
failed  in  his  vassalage  to  Ethelred.  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  defend  himself  agslnst 
the  Ouies.  now  refused  to  do  homage  for 
Ouraberland  to  Oanute,  on  the  gronud 
that  that  king  had  not  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  inheritance.  But  Canute  speedi- 
ly brought  him  to  his  senses;  at  the  flrst 
appearance  of  the  English  army  Malcolm 
sulmiltted.  This  was  Canute's  last  expedi- 
tion ;  he  died  about  four  years  after,  in  the 
yearioas. 

GHAPTBE  X 
The  Rrign*  of  Harold  and  HardtcanMJto. 

Oahittb  left  three  sous,  Sweyn  and  Harold 
by  his  flrst  wife,  Alfwen,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Hampshire :  and  Hardicanute  by 
his  second  wife,  Emma,  the  widow  of 
Bthelred. 

On  the  marriage  of  Canute  and  Emma 
the  former  had  formally  agreed  that  his 
children  by  her  should  inherit  the  throne. 
But  as  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
died  before  Ganute,  the  latter  thought  flt  to 
depart  from  this  agreement,  and  to  leave 
the  English  throne  to  Harold,  his  second 
son  by  the  flrst  wife,  rather  than  intrust  it, 
with  its  abounding  difficulties,  to  the  weak 
hands  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Hardicanute. 
his  son  by  Emma.  By  his  last  will,  there- 
fore, Canute  left  Norway  to  Sweyn,  his 
eldest  son,  and  England  to  Harold,  his 
younger  son  by  the  first  marriage ;  and  to 
Hardiamnte,  his  son  by  Emma,  he  left  his 
native  Denmark. 

The  difference  between  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  king's  will  and  that  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  his  treaty  of  marriage  with 
Emma,  placed  the  kingdom  in  no  small 
duiger  of  a  long  and  sanguinary  civil  war. 
Harold,  It  Is  true,  had  the  express  but  will 
of  his  father  in  his  fiivour,  and  being  upon 
the  spot  at  the  moment  of  his  father's 
death,  he  selxed  upon  the  royal  treasures. 


and  thus  bad  the  means  of  supporting  his 
claim  either  by  open  force  or  corruption. 
But  Hardicanute,  though  in  Denmaric.  was 
the  general  favourite  of  the  people,  and  of 
not  a  few  of  the  nobility:  being  looked 
upon,  on  account  of  bis  mother,  in  the  light 
of  a  native  English  prince.    To  ^is  faUier's 
Ust  wlH,  upon  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  throw  suspicion,  as  though  weak- 
ness of  mind  bad  been  superinduced  by 
bodily  suffering,  he  could  oppose  the  terma 
of  the  grave  treaty  signed  by  his  fother 
while  in  full  possession  of  his  vigorous 
mind,  and  in  full  possession,  too,  of  power 
to  resist  any  artic4e  contrary  to  his  wi«h. 
And,  above  all,  Hardicanute  had  the  favour 
and  Influence  of  the  potent  earl  Godwin. 
With  such  elements  of  strife  in  existence, 
it  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  most 
powerful  men  on  both  sides  were  wisely  and 
really  anxious  to  avert  from  the  nation  th« 
sad  consequences  Inseparable  from   civil 
strife.  Conferences  were  held  at  which  t^e 
Jarring  claims  of  the  two  princes  were  dis- 
cussed with  unusual  candour  and  calmness, 
and  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that,  as  each  had 
a  plea  too  powerful  to  ne  wholly  done  awaj 
with  by  his  oompetltoi's  oounteriplea,  the 
kingdom  should  once  more  be  divided. 
London   and  the  oountrr  north  of   the 
Thames  fell  to  the  lot  of  Harold :  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  Thames  to  Hardicanute^  In 
whose  name  Emma  took  posseesion,  and 
flxed  her  residence  at  Winchester  till  he 
should  roach  England  to  govern  for  him- 
self. 

The  two  young  princes,  Alfred  and  Ed- 
ward, the  sons  of  Emma  by  Ethelred,  had 
hitherto  remained  at  Normandy ;  but  find- 
ing themselves,  from  the  circumstances  of 
that  court,  less  welcome  than   they  had 
been,  they  resolved  to  visit  their  mother, 
whose  high  state  at  Winchester  promised 
them  all  possible  protection  and  oomtort, 
and  they  accordingly  landed  in  England 
with  a  numerous  and  splendid  suite.    Bat 
the  appearances  by  which  they  had  been 
allured  to  take  this  stop  were  exoeedinslx 
deceitful.     Godwin,  whose  ambition  ^raa 
restless  and  utterly  insatiable,  had  been 
skilfully  tampered  with  by  the  crafty  Har 
rold,  who  promised  to  many  the  esu-t*a 
daughter.   The  idea  of  being  father-ln-^^r 
to  the  sole  king  of  England  put  an  end  to 
all  Godwin's  moderate  notions,  and  to  all 
the  favour  with  which  he  had  prerioaaly 
looked  upon  the  expedient  of  partitioning 
the  kingdom ;  and  he  now  very  readily  and 
xealously  promised  his  support  to  Harold 
in  his  design  to  add  his  brother'a  poaae^- 
slons  to  his  own.  and  to  cut  off  the  two 
English  princes,  whose  coming  Into  Kq«^ 
land  seemed  to  indicate  a  determination  to 
claim  as  heirs  of  Ethelred.    Alfrcvl   vraa. 
with  many  hypocritical  oompUmenta,   \s^ 
vited  to  court,  and  had  rrached  as  far  aa 
Guildford,  in  Surrey,  on  his  way  thither 
when  an  asm^mblage  of   6odwin*B   people 
suddenly  foil  upon  the  retinue  of  the  on- 
ouspectlng  prince,  and  put  upwards  of  six 
hundred  of  them  to  the  sword.    Alfred  w«s 
himself  taken  prisoner;  but  far  happ|«ir 
bad  been  his  fate  had  he  died  in  the  battle. 
His  Inhuman  enemies  caused  bis  eyes  to  be 
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pae  oat,  mnd  ha  wm  then  thmtt  Into  the 
mrf»fCTyofHj,t>^ere  he  perished  In  agony 
■od  ml«et7.  His  brother  and  qnecn  Rmma 
readlijr  j«d«ed,  from  this  horrible  aiEalr, 
tiuu  th«T  «ro«ld  be  the  next  rictlros,  and 
they  finmodfatefj  fled  from  the  conntrj; 
vWle  Harold  forthwith  added  the  aoathem 
x»  the  northern  dlririon  of  the  Idngdom. 

Cbmnmrinc  bla  lole  relgrn  over  Knfrland 
ty  an  art  of  snch  hniocHsir  and  aangninary 
crurit J.  Harold  would  probably  have  left 
fc>arfuJ  trace*  of  hit  reign  if  It  had  been  a 
lengthened  o««t.  Happily,  however.  It  was 
bat  short :  be  died  onregretted.  about  four 
rar«  after  bis  accession,  leaving  no  trace 
to  posterity  of  bis  having  ever  lived,  save 
Che  ooedark  deed  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Be  was  remailcable  for  only  one  personal 
qaaltty,  his  exceeding  agility,  which,  ac- 
cgrdfng  to  the  almost  invariable  practice 
at  tint  tbne  adopted  of  dolgnattng  persons 
hy  triMf  trait  of  character  or  physical  qua- 
Itty  far  wlkich  they  were  remarkable,  pro- 
roredhiatte  appoUatlon  of  Harold  Hare- 

jlhl  loaai— Although  Hardlcanate  had 
been  decBsed  by  his  father  too  young  to 
nay  the  En^lso  sceptre,  he  himself  held 
«  difkreot  opinion,  and  he  had  occupied 
if^msetf  In  his  klnwSom  of  Norway  in  prt- 
rartng  a  force  with  which  to  Invade  Bng- 
Lud  and  expel  his  brother.  Having  com- 
pleted his  preparations,  he  collected  a  fleet 
anderthepretetieeof  vi»iting  queen  Emma, 
vho  had  taken  refuge  In  Flanders,  and  was 
Bpm  the  point  of  sailing  when  he  received 
tetdUigence  of  BaroUTs  death,  upon  which 
be  hwad lately  sailed  for  London,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
He  enauBeoced  his  re4gn,  however,  very 
toaospidottaly,  by  the  mean  and  violent  art 
et  harbur  HarolfTs  body  disinterred  and 
ihiown  Into  the  Tliames.  Being  found  by 
flocM  bhermen,  the  royal  body  was  carried 
t*  London  and  again  rommitted  to  the 
earth ;  tat  Hardfcannte  obCAlning  lufbrma- 
tMo  of  what  had  occurred,  ordered  it  to  be 
ivdndlsfntierredand  thrown  into  the  river, 
it  was  cace  mora  found ;  but  this  time  it 
was  barfed  so  aecretly.  that  the  king  hsd 
•n  oppDrtvalty  to  repeat  his  unnatural 


Tte  part  which  Godwin  had,  as  It 
tOe^ed.  tidren  in  the  murder  of  the  nnfor- 
tnKste  Alfred  led  prince  Edward,  who  was 
tertiad  over  to  the  English  court  by  Har- 
iHranirtf.  to  aerose  him  of  that  crime,  and 
tu  itrmanil  jastlce  at  the  hands  of  the  king. 
Boct  Godwin,  who  bad  already  exerted  adl 
dw  arts  of  setillltf  to  conciliate  the  king, 
nate  htm  a  preaentof  anaffnifloent  galley, 
maosed  with  sixteen  handsome  and  gor- 
fMAsly  airpofnted  rowers :  and  the  king 
wai  as  wtil  plOMad  with  the  present,  that 
>t«l7  required  that  Godwin  Bbould 
to  bis  own  Innocence,  which  that 
-l^  OH^e  no  scruple  of  doing. 
Tbe  rviffB  of  Hardioanute  was  short,  yet 
M»  violet  temper  and  cupidity  caused  It  to 
by  s  revolt.  He  bad  the  Injus- 
Inpnidenoa  to  renew  the  ux 
iry  tlw  name  of  XKnuvett,  and 
a  Tery  heavy  sum  for  the  fleet 
conveyed  blm  from  DonmariL 


Complaints  and  resistanoe  arose  In  many 
ports;  and  in  Worcester  the  people  not 
only  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  but  actually  put 
two  of  the  collectors  to  death.  Godwin; 
with  Siward,  duke  of  NorthumbOTland,  and 
Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  were  immediately 
sent  to  Worcester  with  a  powerful  force, 
and  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city.  They 
actually  did  set  flre  to  it  and  gave  it  up  to 
the  pillage  of  the  soldiery,  but  they  saved 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  until  the  king's 
anger  was  cooled  and  he  gave  them  a  for- 
mal pardon. 

Though  possessed  of  uncommon  bodily 
strength.  Hardlcanute  was  an  ultra  North- 
man in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  reigned  two  years  when, 
being  at  the  wedding  feast  of  a  Danish  no- 
bleman, he  Indulged  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  died  on  the  spou 

CHAPTBB.XT. 

Tk»  Beign  o/Bdward  Vu  Oonfttwr. 

A  D.  1042.— SWKT9,  tho  remaining  son  of 
Okwute,  was  in  Norway  when  Hardlcanute 
thus  suddenly  died ;  and  as  there  was  no  one 
Vhom  the  Danes  could  set  up  in  his  place, 
or  as  his  representative,  the  English  had  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  to  place  upon 
the  tbronea  prince  of  their  own  race.  The 
real  English  heir  was  undoubtedly  the  elder 
son  of  Edmund  Ironside :  but  that  prince 
and  his  brother  were  in  Hungary,  and  Ed- 
ward, the  son  of  Ethelred,  was  at  the  Eng- 
lish court ;  and  the  necessity  of  instant  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  Danes  from  recovering 
from  their  surprise  was  too  obvious  to  allow 
the  English  to  aifect  upon  this  occasion 
a  panctiliousness  upon  direct  succession 
which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  feel. 

There  was  but  one  ^parent  obstacle  of 
any  magnitude  to  tho  peaceable  succession 
of  Edward,  and  that  was  the  feud  existing 
between  him  and  tho  powerful  earl  Godwin 
relative  to  the  death  of  prince  Alfred.  So 
powerful  was  Godwin  at  this  time,  that  his 
opposition  would  have  been  far  too  great 
for  Edward's  means  to  surmount.  But 
Godwin's  power  lay  principally  In  Wessex, 
which  was  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
English,  among  whom  Edward's  claim  was 
very  popular;  snd  as  Edward's  friends  In- 
duced him  to  disavow  all  rancour  against 
Godwin,  and  even  to  consent  to  marry  his 
daughter  Bdltha,  the  powerful  and  crafty 
earl  easily  consented  to  insure  his  daughter 
a  throne.  He  forthwith  summoned  a  coun- 
cil, at  which  he  so  well  managed  matters, 
that  while  the  nwjority  were  English  and  In 
favour  of  Edwanl.  the  fdw  Danes  were 
fairly  silenced,  and  the  more  easily  because 
whatever  warmth  might  be  In  their  indivi- 
dual feelings  towards  the  absent  Sweyn, 
they  had  no  leader  of  influence  to  unite 
them,  or  of  eloquence  to  Impress  snd  sup- 
port their  wishes. 

The  joy  of  the  BngUsh  on  finding  the  go- 
vemmentonce  more  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
prince  was  excessive,  and  would  have  been 
attended  with  extensive  lll-eonsequcnces 
to  the  Danes,  bad  not  the  king  vctt  c<nut- 
ably  interposed  on  their  behalf.  As  It  was, 
they  suffered  not  a  little  in  property,  for  one 
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of  tho  flrat  acts  of  the  king's  reign  was  to 
tvToke  ail  the  grants  of  his  Danish  prede- 
resBorSj  who  had  heaped  largo  pOAsesslons 
upon  their  fellow-conndTnien.  In  very 
many  csaara  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
frranta  had  been  made  unjustly;  bat  the 
Bngllsh  made  no  distinction  between  cases, 
but  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  the  resumption 
of  the  grants  reducing  many  of  the  hated 
Danes  to  their  original  porerty.  To  his 
mother,  tho  queen  Emma,  Bdward  behaved 
with  an  unpardonable  severity ;  unpardon- 
able even  admitting  that  he  was  right  when 
he  afflrmod  that,  having  been  so  much 
I>otter  treated  by  Canute  than  by  Etbelred, 
she  had  always  given  the  preference  to 
Uanlicanute,  and  held  her  ciiUdren  by 
Ethelred  In  comparative  contempt  or  in- 
difference. Be  not  only  took  from  her  the 
great  riches  which  she  had  heaped  up,  but 
also  committed  her  to  close  custody  in  a 
nunnery  at  Winchester-  Some  writers  have 
K<ine  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  accused  her  of 
tlio  absurdly  Improbable  crime  of  having 
connived  at  the  murder  of  the  prince  Alfred, 
and  that  Emma  purged  herself  of  this 
guilt  by  tho  marveUdUS  ordeal  of  walking 
barefooted  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares ; 
but  the  monks,  to  whom  Emma  was  pro- 
fusely liberal,  needed  not  to  have  added 
fable  to  the  unfortunate  truth  of  the  king's 
unnatural  treatment  of  his  twice-widowed 
mother. 

Apart  from  mere  feellngi  of  nationality, 
the  desire  of  the  English  to  see  their  throno 
filled  by  a  man  of  their  own  race  waa,  no 
doubt,  greatly  excited  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  see  lands  and  lucrative  places  be- 
stowed by  stranger  kings  upon  stranger 
courtiers.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
accession  of  Edward  was  by  no  means  so 
advantageous  to  the  English  as  they  had 
anticipated.  Edward  had  lived  so  much  in 
Normandy  that  he  had  Itecome  almost  a 
Frenchman  In  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  It 
was  almost  exclusively  among  Frenchmen 
that  he  had  formedhis  friendships  and  now 
chose  his  favourites  and  confldantSi.  In 
the  disposal  of  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments the  king  acted  with  great  fairness 
towards  the  English,  but  as  the  Normans 
who  thronged  his  court  were  both  more 
polished  and  more  learned,  it  was  among 
them  principally  that  he  disposed  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  from  them  that 
he  chiefly  selected  hisadvisers  and  intimate 
companions.  The  favour  thus  shown  to  the 
Normans  gave  groU  disgust  to  the  English, 
and  csiiecUlly  to  the  powerful  Godwin,  who 
was  too  greedy  of  power  and  patronage  to 
look  with  complacency  npon  any  rivals  in 
the  king's  good  graces. 

He  was  the  more  offended  that  the  ex- 
clusive favour  of  the  king  did  notfiUl  upon 
him  and  his  family,  because,  independent 
of  the  king  having  married  the  earl's  flaugh- 
ter  Bditha,  the  more  power  of  Godwin's 
own  fkmily  was  so  princely  as  to  give  him 
nigh  claims,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
Inclined  to  underrate.  He  himself  was  carl 
of  Wessex,to  which  extensive  government 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  add- 
ed ;  8weyn,  his  eldest  son,  had  like  autho- 
rity over  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Olouees- 


ter,  Oxford,  and  Berks :  while  Harold,  his 
second  son,  was  duke  ox  East  Anglla,  wtth 
Essex  added  to  his  government. 

Possessed  of  such  extensive  power.  attU 
secretly  hating  Bdward  on  account  of  tbeir 
open  feud  about  the  murder  of  prince  Al- 
fred, and  considering  that  to  his  forbear- 
ance alone,  or  prindpally,  Bdward  owed 
his  throne,  Godwin,  who  waa  naturally 
haughty,  was  not  inclined  to  bear  tbe  neg- 
lect of  tho  king  without  showing  hia  aenae 
of  It;  and  his  Ill-hnmour  waa  the  mora 
deep  and  the  more  bitterly  exprosaed,  be- 
cause his  daughter  Editha  as  well  aa  him- 
self suffered  from  the  king's  neglect.  Tlie 
king  had  married  her.  Indeed,  In  oonpU- 
ance  with  his  solemn  promise,  bot  be 
would  never  live  with  her.  His  determina- 
tion on  this  head  waa  rightly  attributed  by 
(kMlwin  to  his  having  transferred  to  tlie 
daughter  a  part  of  the  hatred  he  ent«rtatn- 
cd  for  the  father ;  though  the  monks,  with 
their  usual  ingenuity  in  finding  piety  where 
no  one  else  would  think  of  looking  for  ft. 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  religioua  feel- 
ing ;  and  to  this  conduct  it  is  that  he  chiefly 
owed  the  being  honoured  by  the  monks 
with  the  respe^able  aumame  of  The  Obn- 
fMsor. 

▲.D.  lOM.— Bntertaining  strong  fe^nga 
of  both  disappointment  and  dlaoontent.  It 
was  not  likely  that  a  nobleman  of  Godwin's 

S»at  power,  and  great  ill-temper  too,  would 
1  to  find  some  pretext  upon  which  to 
break  out  into  open  quarreL  Politic  as  be 
was  ill-tempered,  Godwin  seised  npon  tbe 
favouritism  of  the  king  towards  the  Kor- 
mans  as  a  cause  of  quarrel  npon  whl^  he 
was  sure  to  have  tbe  sympathy  of  tbe  Bn- 

Sllsh,  who  were  to  the  full  as  mni^  im^^ 
Iced  aa  himself  against  the  forcignoa. 
VThlle  Godwin  waa  thus  an  KiOQs  to  quarrel 
with  the  king  whom  he  had  done  ao  mnch 
to  put  upon  the  throne,  and  only  waiting 
for  tbe  occurrence  of  aa  occasion  anfB- 
ciently  plausible  to  hide  hia  meaner  and 
more  entirely  personal  motives,  it  chanced 
that  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  passed 
through  Dover  on  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country  after  a  visit  paid  to  the  ItegUah 
court.  An  attendant  upon  tbe  oonnt  got 
Into  a  dispute  with  a  man  at  whose  hooae 
he  was  quartered,  and  wonnded  him  ;  tbe 
neighbours  interfered,  and  the  ooant*a  at- 
tendant waa  slain  ;  a  general  battle  took 
place  between  the  count's  aolte  and  the 
townspeople,  and  the  former  got  ao  mnch 
the  worst  of  the  affray,  that  the  connt  him- 
self had  some  difficulty  in  saving  hia  life 
by  flight.  The  king  was  not  merely  angry, 
but  felt  scandalised  that  foreigners  who 
had  Just  partakoi  of  his  hospitaUty  shonld 
be  thus  roughly  used  by  his  subjects ;  and 
he  ordered  Oodwin^to  whom,  as  we  hare 
said,  the  government  of  Kentj  belonged — 
to  make  enquiry  into  the  aifair,  and  to 
punish  the  guilty.  But  Godwin,  who  waa 
delighted  at  an  occurrence  which  tnmlsbed 
him  with  a  pretext  at  once  planaibte  and 
popular  for  quarrelling  with  his  aovereign 
and  son-in-law.  promptly  rofnaed  to  pnntA 
the  Dover  men,  whom  be  alleged  to  hare 
been  extremely  Ill-treated  by  thef  orelgnera. 
Edward  had  long  been  aware  of  ihe  hosUlo 
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«M  both  nuvriMei  utA  annoyed  at  the 
ttnwAvntMUtkm  ot  tlMdoJce,  bat  waa  too 
potttte  to  allow  hta  concern  to  appear. 

laagtaintf  that  he  had  now  fnUy  aecored 
the  ■^p1K»rt  of  Harold  Inatead  of  baring  to 
ter  hta  cviKMltlon,  waitam  ailowed  nim 
to  depart  with  many  expreaakma  of  favour 
MdMnidihip.  Bat  Harold  bad  no  aooner 
obtateed  hia  own  Ilbaty  and  that  of  hi* 
niKtTea,  than  be  began  to  exot  himaelf 
la  99fgmt  rcaaons  for  breaking  the  oath 
vUck  aetul  duranee  had  extorted  from 
hta, and  the  accompaniment  of  which  had 
ben  bvooght  aboat  by  an  actual  fkmnd.  De- 
tVKtaed  to  bare  the  crown  If  poaaible,  he 
MwtcdoaMed  hIa  efforte  at  gaining  pobllo 
ftiv<o«r,  hoping  that  bla  anperlor  popnlarltj 
VMM  deier  the  king  from  making  any 
totheradTaneea  to  dnkAWlUlarar and  re- 
blag.  In  the  last  reeort,  upon  the  armed 
wft»eeo(thenatl<m.  Inportuanoeofthla 
Huhe  headed  an  expedition  agalnat  the 
Wtl^  and  wtaaed  them  to  aach  atralu 
ihey  bdieaded  thetr  prince,  Orlfflth, 
twawated  to  begoremed  by  two  noble- 
appotnted  by  Bdward. 

the  popolartty  be  gained  bythia  expedi- 
tion wm  greatly  enhanced  byhla  rigid  Im- 
PvtWIty  tn  aeaae  In  wbteh  bla  own  brother, 
TmH,  dadw  (rf  HorUrambcrtand,  waa  a  prln- 
dtml  ptfty.  Toatt  had  conducted  himaelf 
vtthnch  ^mnleal  Ttolence  that  the  Nor- 
tt— »■*■"■  *TpHkMl  hfw* ;  andthedeceaaod 
difea  LeoCrl^a  grandaotka,  Horear  and  Ed- 
dkSed  wttli  the  people,  the 
liem  elected  to  be  their 
kliii*  oommlaaloned  Harold  to 
pat  down  thla  inaurrectton,  which  it  waa 
BMtvaUy  auiipuied  ttmi  he  would  be  all 
the  laoie  leuoaa  In  doln^.  aa  the  bitereste 
at  his  own  brother  were  concerned.  But 
Merev,  hartny  demanded  a  conference 
with  Harold,  fare  blm  aoch  proofi  of  the 
■flwwnduct  ofToatt,  aaid  appealed  ao  flat- 
<*tlB^  to  his  own  TCTT  oiwoalte  omidact, 
thst  Hsrold  not  merely  withdrew  the  army 
«1di  whldi  he  waa  abont  to  chastise  the 
lltoRhnbrtana,  but  made  such  a  repreaen- 
tMo«  of  the  caae,  aa  Indueed  the  king  not 
^^  to  psrdon  the  Hortbnmbrlans  but  alao 
to  eoBlrm  Morcar  In  Toatfa  gorerament. 
fled  to  the  court  of  nanders,  but 
.  ^  look  aa  opportunity  to  show 
the  cKtent  of  hto  disanrisfaction  with  his 
kraihef%  decision. 

Bnttly  sCter  thla  alEslr  Harold  married 
Ike  Bhtcr<tf  Ucvcar,  a  step  which  plainly 
lattaated  bow  llttie  he  felt  himaelf  bound 
to  pcrCnrm  hla  cagagcfments  to  WUUam 
ct  Konaandy.  In  fact,  he  was  now  so 
*wy  popoter,  that  he  made  no  secret  of 
■b  pntensfam  to  the  throne,  but  openly 
v?ed  that  aa  Edgar  Atbelln^  waa  by  all 
•^EBowtedged  to  be  unlit  to  wear  the  En- 
Sttdi  crown,  he  waa  the  Attest  man  In  the 
tatkm  to  sooceed  Edward  :  and  though  the 
■mgwiatoo  mu^  opposed  to  Harokfs  sno- 
^nrtoB  iSneaj  and  poeltlTflly  to  sanction 
Ms  prKWHlnn.  he  waa  too  weak  In  both 
■ind  «id  body  to  take  any  energetic  steps 
»r  Mcartef  tfM  aoooeeelon  of  wiuiam. 

neklachad  1ob«  been  rlalbly  sinking ; 
f«  m,  though  eonaetoua  of  hts  approach- 
Bgsnd.  nd  really  anxloaa  to  parent  the 


accession  of  Harold,  he  could  nut  muster 
molution  to  invite  duke  Wllllaro,  but  left 
chance,  policy,  or  arms  to  decide  the  suc- 
ceaaion  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  tho 
slxty-flfUi  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign.  Though  both  Godwin 
and  Hut>ld  excited  his  dislike  by  the  inHn- 
ence  they  acquired  over  him  by  superior 
talent  and  energy,  the  peaoeableness  of  his 
reign  was.  in  fact,  m^nly  attributable  to 
their  power  and  influence.  Edward  was 
naturally  weak  and  superstitious ;  and  if  it 
had  chanced  tiiat  he  had  fallen  Into  other 
hands,  it  Is  probable  thac  his  reign  would 
have  been  both  troubled  and  shortened. 
The  sQpentltlons  custom  of  touching  for 
the  king's  eril  originated  with  this  prince. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
The  Betgno/Earold  the  Seoond, 

A.]>.  1O0S.— Thx  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor had  so  long  been  probable,  that 
Harold  had  ample  time  to  make  his  pre* 
parationa,  and  In  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
on  the  spot  he  had  a  great  and  manifest 
advantage  over  hla  Korman  riraL  Kot 
only  were  his  partlaana  nimierous  and 
powerful  by  their  wealth  uid  station,  they 
were  also  compactly  organised.  Neither 
duke  WlUlam  nor  Edgar  Atheling  was  for- 
mally proposed,  bat  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  unanimona  voice  of  the  people  waa 
represented  by  that  of  the  lar  and  clerical 
nobles  who  surrounded  Harold  ;  and.  with- 
out even  waiting  for  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  states  of  the  kingdom,  be  was  crowned 
tj  the  archbishop  of  York  on  the  very  day 
after  the  decease  of  Edward.  If  or,  in  fju;t, 
waa  the  omsent  of  the  nation  so  mere  an 
assumption  as  it  sometimes  baa  been ;  for 
Harold  was  universally  popular,  and  the 
Kormans  were  all  universally  hated  as 
foreigners,  and  feared  on  account  of  their 
fierce  and  warlike  character.  But  popular 
as  Harold  was  in  England,  he  was  not  long 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  elev^ton  in  peace. 
His  brother  Tosti,  who  had  remained  in 
voluntary  banishment  at  the  court  of  Flan- 
ders ever  since  Harold's  memorable  decision 
against  him,  deemed  that  his  time  was  now 
arrived  to  take  revenge.  He  exerted  his 
utmost  Infinence  with  l^e  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  sent  messengers  Into  Norway  to  raise 
forces,  uid  Junmeyed  personally  to  Nor- 
mandy toengage  duke  William  to  join  him 
in  avenging  both  their  grievances. 

This  last  step  TostI  had  not  the  slightest 
occasion  to  take,  for  duke  'William  was 
far  too  much  enraged  at  Hwld's  breach 
of  fidth  to  require  any  urging.  He  had  al- 
ready determined  that  Harold  should  at  the 
least  have  to  fight  for  his  throne :  but  as 
it  was  obviously  important  to  stand  as  well 
as  possible  with  the  English  people,  he 
sent  ambaaaadora  summoning  Harold  to 
perform  the  promise  he  had  made  under 
the  most  solemn  form  of  oath.  Harold  re- 
plied at  some  length  and  with  considerable 
show  of  reason  to  the  duk^s  message.  As 
related  to  his  oath,  he  said,  that  had  been 
extorted  from^dm  under  drcomstances  of 
durance  and  well-grounded  bodily  terror; 
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and  wu  ooii>*«Qii4mtly  nail ;  and,  moreover, 
he  as  a  prlrate  person  oould  not  lawfally 
•wear  to  forward  the  duke's  pretensions.  • 
He  had,  himself,  he  added,  been  raised  to  j 
the  throne  by  the  unaolmoos  rolce  of  his  i 
people,  and  he  would  Indeed  be  unworthy  i 
of  their  lore  and  trust  were  he  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  tbt  liberties  they  had  In-  | 
trusted  to  his  csare.    Finally,  he  said,  should 
the  duke  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  dis- 
turb him  and  his  kingdom,  he  would  soon  * 
learn  how  great  Is  the  power  of  a  united 
people,  led  by  a  prince  of  its  own  choice,  and  ! 
one  who  was  firmly  determined  that  he  I 
would  only  cease  to  reign  when  he  should 
cease  to  live. 

William  expected  such  an  aniweras  this, 
and  even  while  his  meitaengers  were  tr»- 
TciUng  between  Normandy  and  the  Bngtish 
court  he  was  busily  engaged  In  prepara- 
tions for  enforcing  his  pretensions  by  arma. 
Brave,  and  possessed  of  a  high  reputation, 
he  could  count  not  only  upon  the  lealous 
aid  of  his  own  warlike  Normans,  who  would 
look  on  the  Invasion  of  surJi  a  country  as 
England  In  the  light  of  an  absolute  god- 
send, but  alM  o<  the  numerous  martial  no- 
bles of  the  oontlnent.  who  literally  made  a 
trade  of  war,  and  were  ever  ready  to  range 
themselves  and  their  stalwart  men-at-arms 
under  the  banner  of  a  bold  and  flamous 
leader,  without  expressing  any  troubleaome 
curiosity  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  his  cause. 
Among  these  unscrupulous  swordera  the 
wealth,  fiuae.  and  a  certain  blunt  and  hearty 
hospitality  of  William  had  made  htm  ex- 
tremely popular  ;  and  in  the  idea  of  conQuer- 
Ing  such  a  kingdom  as  Bngland  there  was 
much  to  tempt  the  cupidity  aa  well  as  to 
Inflame  their  valour.  Fortune,  too,  favoured 
William  by  the  sudden  death  of  Oonan.  count 
of  Brittany.  Between  this  nobleman  and  Wil- 
liam there  was  an  old  and  very  Inveterate 
feud,  and  Oonan  no  sooner  learned  duke  Wil- 
liam's design  upon  Bngland,  than  he  endea- 
Tourod  to  embarrass  and  prevent  him  by  re- 
viving his  own  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  he  required  to  be  settled  upon 
him  in  the  event  of  the  duke  succeeding  in 
Bngland.  This  demand  would  have  caused 
the  duke  mucla  inoonvenienee,  but  Oonan 
had  scarcely  made  It  when  he  died ;  and 
count  Hoel,  his  successor,  so  far  from  aoek- 
ing  to  embarrass  William,  sent  him  five 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  his 
son  Alain.  The  earl  of  Flanders  and  the 
oount  of  Anjou  permitted  their  subjects  to 
join  WtUtam's  army;  and  though  the  re- 
gency of  France  ostensibly  commanded  him 
to  lay  aside  his  enterprise,  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  reg>tncy 
and  who  was  his  father-in-law,  took  care 
to  let  the  French  nobility  know  that  no  ob- 
struction would  be  oltervd  to  their  enlisting 
under  Wllilam.  Still  more  Important  aid 
and  encouragement  were  afforded  to  Wil- 
liam by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  not 
only  assisted  him  In  levying  men  In  his  do- 
minion, but  also  promised  to  protect  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  during  the  duke's  al}- 
sence;  but  the  most  Important  protector 
and  enoonrager  of  Wlllhun  In  his  projected 
onterprlM  was  pope  Alexander  III.,  whom 
tbedokOb  with  ■hrewd  judgement,  had  com* 


pletely  won  to  his  Interests  by  voluntarily 
making  him  the  mediator  between  them. 
The  great  anxiety  of  the  papal  ooorte  to 
have  an  influence  aa  well  ovw  the  temporal 
as  over  the  spiritual  aitalrs  ot  the  nation 
would  have  rend^ed  this  one  stroke  of 
William's  policy  quite  decisive  of  Alexan- 
der's conduct;  but  that  pontUt  was  stlil 
further  intereated  in  the  duke's  suceeae  by 
his  belief  that  should  the  Normana  conquer 
BngUnd,  they  would  subject  thml  n*tloa 
more  oompletdy  than  It  had  y^  been  sob- 
jectod  to  the  pajpal  see. 

From  the  states  of  his  own  dudiy  Wil- 
liam at  first  met  with  some  oppoeitton.  the 
supplies  he  required  being  nnprecedentJy 
and  onerously  large.  But  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux.  William  Fitsosbome,  oount  of  ^«- 
teull  and  constable  of  Normandy,  with  the 
count  of  Longueville  and  other  Norman 
magnatea.  so  effectually  aided  him,  that 
this  dlfllculty  was  got  over,  and  the  atatae 
agreed  to  furnish  him  with  all  tiieald,  only 
under  protest  that  their  oompUanoe  aboold 
not  be  drawn  Into  a  precedent  Injnrimia  to 
their  posterity. 

By  great  actlvl^.  perseverance,  and  ad- 
dress. William  at  length  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  magnifloently  appointed  forea 
of  three  thousand  veseds  of  various  ratoa, 
and  upwards  of  00,000  men ;  and  so  popular 
had  his  purpose  now  become  amooy  the 
warriors  of  the  continent,  that  he  oould 
probably  have  nearly  doubled  the  number 
of  men  had  he  thought  It  necessary  to  do 
so.  Nor  was  it  merely  by  dint  of  numbera 
that  his  force  was  imposing.  Hie  veteran 
and  disciplined  men-at-arms  were  led  by 
some  of  the  most  famous  kni^ta  of  the 
age;  among  whom  he  could  reckon  Bustaoe, 
count  of  Boulogne,  WUUam  de  Wareoneu 
Roger  de  Beaumont,  Hugh  d'Bstaplea,  and 
other  warriorsL 

While  WlUlam  ezdted  the  ardour  of  tbeae 
and  other  gallant  leaders  by  promisincr 
them  rich  spoils  from  the  land  they  were 
about  to  conquer  for  him,  Tostt,  the  infi»- 
rlated  brother  of  Harold,  was  boated  t»r 
William's  instructions  in  ravaging  tl^ 
coasts  of  England,  and  distracting  the  at- 
tention of  Harold  and  his  snbje^  from 
their  more  redoubtable  enemy's  prepara- 
tions. In  oonjunction  with  Harold  Har- 
drada.  king  of  Norway.  Tosti  led  a  powerful 
fleet  into  the  Humber,  and  began  to  de- 
spoil the  country.  Morcar,  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Bdwin,  duke  odt  Merda, 
got  together  sudi  forces  aa  time  would 
allow,  and  endeavoured  to  beat  back  ttie 
marauders,  but  were  uut  to  the  root  bgr 
them.  But  though  the  effort  of  tbeee 
noblemen  was  in  Itself  diaaatrottsly  onaao- 
cessful.  It  gave  Harold  time  to  raise  a 
compact  force  and  hasten  to  meM  the  In- 
vaders in  person.  He  met  them  at  Stam- 
ford-bridge, on  the  Derwmt,  and  in  tbe 
action  that  ensued  the  invaders  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  both  Tosti  and  tbe 
King  of  Norway  perished  on  the  fleUL  Prince 
Clave,  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet  was  captured ;  but  Harold, 
with  great  generosity,  gave  the  yaonm 
prince  iiia  freedom,  and  allowed  bim  u% 
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tkat  mfortmuM  prinee  whom  he  had  de- 
prlTvd  of  both  kingdom  and  life; 

Though  WUllaai  had  obcatoed  hU  throne 
ttlctly  hf  ooaqoett  and  aanrpatlon,  he 
wauDCBCfd  hla  reign  In  a  manner  the  best 
(akalated  toreeoneUe  hla  rabiecta  to  their 
chaage  of  •orerelgna.    The  pride  of  oon> 
<iaM  did  not  blind  hlffl  to  the  neeeastty  of 
nadttafcm ;  and  while  he  waa  In  reality 
the  Boat  b«^  In  placing  all  power  and  In- 
fance  hi  Honaan  handi,  be  loat  no  oppor- 
imitf  of  abowtng  amMUvnt  flaroor  to  and 
(maomm  Is  the  kMllng  SaxMU^   Thoogh 
be  coafaeated  not  onlj  the  eatatea  of  H»- 
mM.  bat  alao  thoae  of  many  of  the  leading 
«ea  who  had  rided  with  that  nnfortonate 
pnaee,  be  fn  nniDcrona  caaea  aTalled  hlm- 
Kif  «  eJeader  exeoaea  fbar  reatoring  the 
Ftncxrtlea  to  their  Hghtfol  owner*,    tetla- 
M  that  the  Imbeeimjr  of  Bdgar  AtbeUng 
•Mved  the  peaceable  behavloQr  of  that 
Flace,  he  eoBflrmed  him  In  the  earldom  of 
Oxfiwd.  with  which  he  bad  been  Inveated 
h  the  deeeaaed  king ;  and,  by  the  atodled 
ktaAMSi  of  hla  demeaaoor  towards  the 
Huoa  DoMe*  who  approaebed  bim,  he 
Bn>Te  to  add  to  their  gratltnde,  for  the 
•0B4  ti^voars  he  confierred  apon  them,  a 
^dlaf  of  pcTMmal  klndllneaa  and  affection. 
^"^m  ha  omit  to  aeeare  the  goodwill  of 
the  people  at  large  by  maintaining  among 
u  troops  that  strict  dladptlne  for  which 
w  bsd  been   remarkable   In   Kormandy. 
^KSon  tho««h  they  were,  and  both  ordCTOd 
l^caeoanged  to  keep  tlie  Saxon  popnla- 
Q«  ta  itrtct  obedlMiee  to  the  new  goreni- 
ncBX,  they  were  not  allowed  to  add  Inao- 
!<«<•  to  aathorlty,  and  tbe  allghtest  dls- 
wAeror  taraahm  of  property  waa  promptly 
■«  etrlctly  ponlahed.    Hla  conciliating 
(«)lky  extended  to  the  nsetropolla.   That 
^  hid  been  warmly  opposed  to  blm,  bat 
h*»afer  Cor  the  paat  opposition  waa  kept 
*(■*>  hy  a  pradent  cooalderatlon  of  the 
uvwtsat  part  so  powerful  a  dty  mli^t  at 
»  fitare  time  take  either  for  or  against 
hiai ;  tad  he  therefore  confirmed  Its  charter 
*Bd  prtrflcgea  as  early  and  with  aa  much 
yiat  goodwill  aa  he  did  those  of  the 
Mher  dtles  of  the  kingdom. 

These  tBAaneea  of  joatlee  and  modera- 
wa  pvodaeed  the  greater  effect  on  accoont 
*f  the  werUke  fame  and  generaUr  stem 
'"■neter  ef  the  king :  and  while  his  Im- 
*o^  meenee  and  brilliant  reputation 
gpMd  Mm  to  be  looked  upon  with  awe 
T*«"«  he  appeared,  aa  he  took  care  to 
V  la  those  parte  of  whScb  he  moat  sosiiect- 
etndtod  eoorteay  to  the 
to  tiie  lowly  obtained 

_   .  ,^ ttklng. 

Bat  ts  the  same  time  that  he  was  thns 
his  newaabjecta  byjostloeand 
,  which  tatter, under  aU  the  dr- 

. ,  might  In  aome  cases  be  called 

*7we  rtnmger  name  of  mercy,  he  took 
''■■^at  care  to  keep  the  one  thing  need- 
m/wotr,  la  hla  own  banda.  While  he 
*5»»ed  the  prtTlksfea  of  the  prosperous 
**<»epdo«s  dttea,  be  boUt  fortresses  In 
■■■7  ef  iham  and  earefolly  disarmed  them 
^BethascommaadodaU  the  best  mlU- 
y  >eeu  of  the  ktngdnm.  and  had  them 
f^naffasUy  oerapled  by  hla  veteran  soldiers ; 


?!*^»?^.hlai 
■p  md  benignity 
*^  W7  0snenlllk 


while  by  bestowing  upon  the  leaders,  to 
whose  valour  and  conduct  he  owed  so  much, 
the  confiscated  poasesslons  of  the  Saxon 
nobility  and  gentry,  he  created  numeroua 
minor  deqwtlsms,  dependent  upon  his 
sway,  and  vit^ly  Intereated  In  Ita  ivoa- 
perity. 

Hla  poUtlo  mixture  of  rlgonr  and  mild- 
ness had  all  the  success  he  conld  have  an- 
ticipated or  even  wished ;  and  the  kingdom 
settled  down  so  calmly  under  hla  aathorlty, 
and  ao  Implldtly  obeyed  hla  ordera,  that  he 
even  considered  It  safe  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Vranee.  On  this  ocoaalon.  however,  he  ex- 
hibited his  usual  policy ;  while  he  intrusted 
the  government  of  Bngland  to  William 
Fltsoabome  and  his  own  half-brother,  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  whom  he  knew  that  he 
could  safely  trust  both  aa  to  ability  and 
fidelity,  he  Invited  the  prindpal  Saxons  to 
accompany  htm  on  his  Journey,  thus  making 
them  hostagea  while  aeemlng  to  make  them 
attendanta  upon  hla  state  and  companion* 
In  hla  pleaaure.  Among  tbe  personages 
whom  he  thus  deprived  of  the  power,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  the  will,  of  exdtlng 
any  disturbances  during  bis  absence,  were 
the  carta  Kdwin  and  Morcar,  and  Stlgand, 
archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  of  whose  Mth 
he  waa  somewhat  doubtful  on  account  of 
tbdr  opposition  to  him  when  he  flnt  In- 
vaded Uidr  country.  He  also  took  with 
him  Edgar  Atbeling,  whose  very  name  he 
thought  likely  to  prove  a  spell  to  tMnpt  the 
BnglUh  to  rebellion,  and  numerous  per- 
sonages who,  though  of  leas  note,  had  great 
Influence  from  wealth  or  dvll  or  ecdesiaa- 
tical  station. 

1lK>ngh  William  on  arriving  In  hla  old 
dominion  played  the  hospitable  host  to  his 
Bn^ish  attendanta;  and  though  they, 
anxious  to  furnish  him  with  every  Induce- 
ment to  continue  In  his  gracious  and  just 
course,  wore  Joyful  and  contented  coun- 
tenances, and  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to 
their  new  master  by  displaying  before  his 
andent  subjects  their  utmost  wealth  and 
magnificence,  they  were  In  secret  much 
galled  and  Irritated  by  the  insolent  supe- 
riority which  the  Korman  barons  and  cour- 
tiers did  not  fall  to  assume. 

The  complete  submission  and  order  to 
which  William  had  reduced  the  kingdom 
of  Kngland.  a  submission  and  order  so  per- 
fect as  to  encourage  a  monarch  naturally  so 
suspldous  and  poUtio  to  pay  a  transmarine 
visit  within  a  Quarter  of  a  year  from  tbe 
date  of  his  hostile  landing  In  that  kingdom, 
aeems  almost  Incredible,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  prodigious  power  and 
vindictlveneas  attributed  to  him  personally. 
But  Normandy  is  the  near  neighbour  of 
Bngland;  and,  on  the  slightest  intimation 
from  Odo  and  Fltsoabome,  William  conld 
ipeedllr  return  In  person  to  exert  bis 
dreaded  power  In  repressing  rebellion,  and 
to  manifeat  his  terrible  vlndlctlveneaa  In 
ptinishing  the  revolted ;  how  then  are  wo 
to  account  for  the  personal  absence  of  tbo 
king  almost  Immediately  produdng  revolt 
in  wigland  t  Are  we  to  suspect  that  Wli- 
Ilam  absented  himself  purposely  to  encou- 
rage revolt,  not  doubting  that  the  English, 
deprived  of  their  best  and  most  sealoua 
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friends  and  leadert,  who  were  In  clo8« 
attendHnoe  npon  him,  would  oully  be  put 
down  by  his  Tlctorioos  array,  and  tbat  be 
wonld  thna,  without  any  risk  to  hts  new 
conqueat,  aoqnlre  a  plaualble  right  to  make 
a  rast  and  sweeping  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  from  Baxon  to  Nor- 
man hands  t  Or  shall  we  rather  snppose,  that 
the  Baxon  popolation  willingly  remained 
Qulet  while  the  personal  presence  of  the 
stem  and  strict  oonqneror  prevented  his 
oflloers  and  soldiers  from  trampling  and 
oppressing  the  conquered;  and  that  the 
latter  were  so  Ill-treated  during  his  ab- 
sence as  to  be  driren  into  an  utter  reck- 
lessness of  consequences  t  The  first  sup- 
position, thoQf  h  anything  but  honourable 
to  William.  talUes  Indifferently  weU  with 
his  dark  and  deep  policy ;  the  latter  is  In 
the  very  nature  of  tntngs  highly  probable. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  truth  lies  between. 
William's  wishes  and  views  would,  no 
doubt,  govern  the  chief  men  among  the 
Normans  left  In  Kngtand,  as  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  severity  they  should  ex- 
ercise during  his  absence  in  keeping  the 
Norman  eoldlerr  in  order :  and  the  latter 
would  be  abundantly  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  relaxation  in  the  strletneesof 
discipline  to  which  they  had  been  aecus- 
tomM,  without  greatly  troubling  them- 
selves to  dive  Into  the  politic  motives  in 
which  that  relaxation  had  its  origin.  And 
this  view  of  the  case  is  the  more  reasonable, 
because,  while  policy  obliged  William  to 
conciliate  the  Saxons  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  the  vastness  and  the 
number  of  the  Norman  claims  npon  him 
must  have  made  him  much  In  want  of 
more  extended  means  to  satisfy  them  than 
his  early  ostentation  of  lenity  had  left 
him ;  and,  certainly,  the  Norman  knights 
and  leaders,  who  were  so  sure  to  profit 
by  new  confiscations  of  Saxon  property, 
would  not  be  slow  to  provoke  the  Saxon 
population,  by  every  insult  and  injury  in 
their  power,  to  such  conduct  as  would  lead 
to  confiscation.  This  view  of  the  case, 
flnaUv,  Is  much  strengthened  by  the  impro- 
bability that  so  suspicions  and  politic  a 
person  as  William  would  so  early  hare  ex- 
posed his  new  conquest  to  danger,  however 
guarded  against  by  the  trustiness  of  those 
left  to  rule  for  him,  io  mere  childish  Im- 
patience to  dassle  the  eyes  of  hts  ancient 
subjects  with  his  new  splendour,  and  with- 
out some  deep  and  important  ulterior 
view. 

From  whatever  cause,  however.  It  is  quite 
certain,  very  soon  after  the  oonoueror's  de- 
parture for  Normandy  the  Bngllsh  began 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  impatience  under 
their  yoke.  Kent,  which  had  been  the  flrat 
to  submit  to  him  after  the  great  battle  of 
Hastings,  was  now  also  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  his  absence  and  rebel  against 
his  authority.  Headed  by  Bnstace,  count 
of  Boulogne,  they  not  only  did  mndi  da- 
mage In  the  open  country,  but  even  had  the 
boldness  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Dover 
castle ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  Bdric 
the  Forester,  whose  possessions  isy  towards 
tiie  Welsh  border,  leagued  himself  with 
some  discontented  Welsh  chieftains,  being 


induced  to  do  so  bv  Uie  wanton  insolence 
with  which  some  of  the  Normaa  leaden  in 
i  the  neighbonrtiood  had  spoiled  his  property. 
.These  attempts  at  openly  opposing  the 
I  Normans  were  too  hastily  and  loosely  made 
I  to  be  successful*  but  they  served  to  twa 
!  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  fires  of  dis- 
content which  secretly,  but  no  less  steadily, 
burned  In  the  heart  of  the  people.  Not 
merely  to  revolt  against  the  Norman  rule, 
but  to  rise  on  the  same  day  In  every  village 
and  town  in  the  nation  and  massacre  the 
Normans  to  a  man,  was  now  made  the  o1>- 
ject  of  a  general  conspiracy  among  the 
Baxon  population ;  and  so  general  and  so 
determined  was  the  frensied  desire  to  carry 
this  object  into  effect,  that  earl  Ooxo,  hav- 
ing refused  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  numerous  serfs,  was  actually  put  to 
death  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  an 
ally  of  the  Norman  oppressors. 

Information  of  the  rebellious  state  of  his 
new  kingdom  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Wil- 
liam, who  hastened  over  and  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  punishing  those  wtko  had 
openly  revolted,  and  of  Intimidating  thoae 
who,  though  BtlU  in  outward  appearance 
loyal,  might  be  oontomplatlng  a  almilar 
oourse.  llie  estates  of  the  revolted  were,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  eonfiscated ;  and  William 
thus  obtained  a  huve  increase  of  sure 
means  to  gratifSr  the  rapacity  of  lils myrmi- 
dons and  to  Insure  their  seal  and  Melity. 
But  while  he  thus  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  a  plausible  reason  for  oonflsca- 
tlon  or  launder,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  at  once  Insulted  and  oppressed 
the  Saxon  people  by  reimpoaing  the  tax  of 
doiMi^,  so  especially  onerous  and  odious 
to  them,  he  with  consummate  art  preserved 
an  appearance  of  moderation  and  of  strict 
adherence  to  justice,  by  ordering  the  resto- 
ration to  their  possessions  of  Siixons  who 
had  hem  violently  and  unjustly  dlspoasessed 
during  his  absence  in  Normandy.  E^  this 
pUusible  measure  he  at  once  taught  his 
subordinates  that  he  would  allow  no  wrong 
to  be  done  but  with  his  own  sanctkm.  i«o- 
cnred  a  certain  popularity  among  the  Sax- 
ons, and  obtained  a  sort  of  antloipatlve 
oonnter-plea  against  the  complaints  that 
might  be  made  of  bis  subsequent  lnju»- 
tlee,  even  though  it  should  be  displayed 
towards  the  very  proprietors  whom  he  now 
restored. 

A.D.  lo«8.— The  activity,  watchfulneaa, 
and  severity  of  William  rendered  Uie  ge&e> 
nU  rising  of  the  Baxons  wholly  lmiw»ctl- 
cable ;  but  the  desire  for  it  had  spread  too 
widely  to  pass  awav  without  some  appeals 
to  arms,  however  111-coneerted  and  partial. 
The  InhabitanU  of  Bxeter, »  city  which  had 
always  been  among  the  greats  aofl^eren 
from  invaders,  andin  whidi  great  Infloeaee 
was  possessed  by  Oitha,  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased Harold,  ventured  openly  to  brave 
the  resentment  of  William  Inr  refusing  toad- 
mit  a  Norman  garrison  within  Ita  walU;  and 
when  the  men  of  Bxeter  armed  In  suM>ort 
of  this  determination,  they  were  InstanUy 
joined  by  a  vast  number  of  Devonrtilre  and 
Com  wall  men.  But  the  more  pmdont 
among  their  l«sdera,  greatly  inOnenced.  no 
doubt,  by  selfish  conslderatkma,  no  sooner 
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'  bard  tlui(  wnilam  was  approwdilng  tbcm 
vttb  a  rMt  body  of  hit  dladpUnM  uid  on- 
Wtaf  troopa,  than  tlicr  eoonaelled  snb:^ 
■iKhm.  aad  indnced  their  fOUowera  to  aend 
Um  kln«  hoa(a9««  for  thetr  good  bebarloar. 
But  as  It  ia  erer  fkr  easier  to  excite  the 
■aMtBde  to  rerolt  than  to  fau  the  aplrlt  of 
Ttolnc*  vbea  onoa  ralaed,  the  peofUe  broke 
<m  anew  erco  after  the  dellTerj  of  the 
k««ta«HL  Tbe7  aooa  found  they  had  to  do 
witb  one  who  had  Utcte  Inclination  to  halt 
uMfiMafiirea,    He  immediately  drew  up 
>il«fore»«ndcrthew«liB  of  the  place,  and 
t>r  vv  of  ibowtng  the  rerolted  people  how 
Qttla  aMfcy  they  had  to  expect  from  him. 
^  bartatoealy  canaed  ttie  eyea  of  one  of 
i^boeta«aHtobepBtont.    Thlaateraand 
wvaft  aerertty  had  all  the  effect  be  expect- 
ed from  it ;  the  people  Inatantly  aubmltted 
tfcnaaUica  to  hia  merry,  and  he  contented 
Uaadf  with  placing  »  atrong  guard  In 
(Mr  dtr.  Of  tha.  whoee  wealth  would  have 
hralAed  a  rich  booty  for  WUIlam  and  hU 
lu8o«erSk  waa  fortnnnte  enough  to  eacape 
to  flaaden  with  the  wholeof  her  treaaure& 
TV  mlNBlaatTe  example  of  Exeter  waa 
^>«(dll7fbOowed  by  C6mwaU;  and  WllUam. 
iMTlBf  atrongly  garrlaotied  It,  retomed 
*itk  Ua  army  to  WIndieeter,  where  he 
ttai  held  kla  court,  and  being  now  Joined 
^  quea  Kamda,  who  bad  not  prerloualy 
i^cmtfitt  It  afe  to  Tlalt  ber  new  kingdom. 
^  caaaed  ber  oonmation  to  be  aolemnlaed 
*Uk  muth  pomp.   Soon  after  thla  eere- 
^«7  tke  oQcen  preaented  her  huaband 
*itft  their  fourth  aon,  Benir ;  the  three 
«Uer  brother!  of  thla  prtnoe,  Bobert,  Ridi- 
vi,  lad  WllUam,  were  bom  and  atlll  re- 
■•tocdlallormandy.    The  signal  ancceaa 
—i  mae  with  which  the  king  had  quelled 
cV  ivroU  te  the  weat  dfd  not  prevent  dla- 
t^xtmicm  artatng  In  oiber  parte  of  the 
f^^wtry.   In  fact,  aucb  disturbanoea  wov 
<1*<M  taeTttahle ;  for  the  Kormaa  chiefs 
vho  were  posted  In  Tarlona  parta  of  the 
lclO0doB  were  fkr  too  much  interested  In 
fvata^i  eonllacatlon,  to  Imitate  eren  the 
Pfctcaeea  made  to   moderation  by  their 
P'taea.aad  their  exacttona  and  Insolence 
vctv  nch  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  excite 
^  diaeaotent  and  resistance  of  afar  more 
^0cat  and  orderly  people  than  the  Baiona. 
u  tbe  aorth.  where,  being  remote  from  the 
u^iri  immedlafe  authority,  the  Korman 
i^-nesbad  probably  carried  their  licence 
to  m  latolerabte  extent,  the  peoide  were 
^sngcd  to  ao  bold  a  temper,  that  Idwln 
■^  Morear  thought  It  not  Impolitic  to 
Haes  themsHTce  at   their  head:  antlcl- 
I*ttnc;  It  would  seem,  an  eflectual  oppoat- 
^>(«  to  the  hated  rule  of  the  Inrader.  Their 
fmm  aecmed  the  UMTS  likely  to  be  suoeeaa- 
w.  bemuse.  In  addltkm  to  the  number  and 
'mttatlon  of  the  Saxomi  In  rerolt.  thejr  had 
t^  pramlae  of  support  from  Malcolm,  king 
■f  isDClBad,  Bletbyn,  prince  of  Wales,  who 
*M  fdatcd  to  tbem,  and  Bweyn.  king  of 
^'"asmrt,  who  bad  a  personal  and  pecn- 
ite  taienst  In  the  sooeess  of  the  Saxon 


The  conduct  of  Bdwtn  snd  Xorcar  on 
^JOtmrt  first  tnTaalon,  when  they  only 
*tibdrew  thetr  oppoaltlon  on  perrairtng 
^^  they  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the 


seslous  cooperation  of  the  people,  sun- 
dently  attests  their  sincere  lore  oc  country. 
But  we  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  on 
this  occasion  of  rlalng  In  the  north  the  no- 
Memen  In  question  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  Influenced  by  private  anlmoalty. 
Howaeldom,alasl  la  even  the  pureat  pa- 
triotism free  from  aU  taint  of  selfish  and 
perMmal  ftotilng  I 

To  hlgb-splrfted  nobles,  like  Kdwln  and 
Moroar,  the  mere  Indlcatlona  of  distrust 
which  William  could  not,  with  aU  his  po- 
licy, wholly  avoid  giving,  would  have  been 
highly  offensive  In  themselves.  But  aa  re- 
garded Edwin,  the  distrust  manifeated  by 
the  king  aasumed  a  deeper  tint  of  offence. 
Inasmuch  aa  he  manifested  It  by  an  ar< 
bltrary  and  caprteloua  refuaal  to  perform 
the  promise  he  had  made  on  ascendlog  tbo 
throne,  to  give  to  that  nobleman  the  nand 
of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ibla  affront. 
Implying  ao  much  diatruat,  and,  certainly, 
giving  the  rejected  aultor  and  hla  brother 
good  reaaon  to  Infer  the  foregone  determi- 
nation of  still  further  snd  more  direct 
proofi  of  the  king's  ni-wUl,  undoubtedly 
had  Its  Influence  in  causing  the  brothers 
openly  to  put  themselves  at  the  bead  of  the 
present  revolt. 

However  little  reason  WOllam  bad  to 
expect  a  new  outbreak  so  soon  after  the 
example  he  had  made  In  the  weat,  he  was 
not.  In  the  military  sowe  of  the  word  at 
leawt,  surmised.  His  troops  were  con- 
stantly kept  In  marching  order,  and  though 
they  were  distributed  over  a  large  space 
of  country,  their  lines  of  communication 
were  so  arranged  that  a  vaat  number  could 
on  the  ahorteat  notice  be  aaaembled  In 
one  compact  body.  The  Instant,  there- 
fore,  that  he  wss  Informed  of  this  new 
revolt,  he  set  out  for  the  north  by  forced 
marches;  caused  Wsrwlck  and  Nottingham 
castles  to  be  strongly  garrlaoned  under  the 
reapectl  ve  command  <n  Henry  de  Beaumont 
and  William  Peverll.  and  reached  York 
with  such  unexpected  celerity,  that  he  sp- 
peared  In  front  of  the  aatonlshed  Insur- 

S»u  before  they  had  received  any  of  the 
reign  aid  upon  which  they  had  so  greatly 
reckoned  when  forming  their  plans.  Ed- 
win and  Moroar,  together  with  another 
very  powerful  noble  who  had  taken  part 
with  them,  wisely  gave  up  all  thought  of 
making  any  resistance  with  their  very  in- 
ferior force,  and  were  received  Into  the 
klng'a  peace  and  pardon.  He  not  only 
spared  them  In  person,  but  In  their  poa- 
aesslons  alao ;  still  conflscatlons  were  too 
eaaential  a  part  of  his  means  of  consoli- 
dating and  perpetuating  his  power,  to  be 
generally  dlspesised  wlui.  Wblle  the  lead- 
ing men  were  thus  allowed  to  escape  Im- 
poverishment aawell  as  the  more  severe 
punishment  of  rebellion,  their  humbler 
and,  oomparatlvdy,  unoffending  foUowera 
were  mulcted  with  the  most  merciless  se- 
verity. The  whole  secret  of  his  clemency 
to  the  three  powerful  leaders  whom  we 
have  named  seems  to  have  been  his  doubt 
whether  he  could  Just  then  crush  them 
without  a  risk  more  than  proportioned  to 
the  gain. 
The  faUore  of  this  rebellion  In  the  north. 
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rt«n.  naraberlnff  nmrij  thrm  thotuaad, 
WM  fpared  allre.  Herswanl.  an  Kaat  An- 
irilaa  nobleman,  at  tlie  Bam«  time  wroaffbt 
miMii  eoofotfon  and  difflcalty  (o  tb«  Iior- 
mani ;  catttnff  olt  tbelr  marching  parties 
ud  retlrlDff  wltli  their  apoila  to  the  lale  of 
EI7.  Bonerset  and  Doraet  were  in  anni  to 
a  man ;  and  Deron  and  Cornwall  alao  rnee, 
with  the  ezreptlon  of  Bzeter,  which  bo- 
n«iiTabl7  teetUEEed  its  eaise  of  the  elemoicy 
twice  Bkown  to  all  lt«  poimlAtlon  sare  one 
uBfortaaatc  hostage;  and  held  iU  gates 
f-losed  for  thektes  eTena«alnst  iu  ncarrst 
aHghtkoim.  Idric  the  Foreeter.  who  bad 
Dsanjr  caoaes  of  qoarrel  with  the  KonnanL 
aT.led  himself  with  m  numerona  body  of 
Welsh,  and  not  only  maintained  hlms^ 
Maliut  the  Konun  force  nnder  Pltaoe- 
btroe  asd  carl  Brian,  bat  also  laid  siege  to 
Um  eaotle  of  Shrewsbnry. 

When  to  these  Instances  of  open  and 

prvwrrfttl  rebellion  we  add   tnnmnerable 

prtcy  rrroHs  in  other  fwrts  and  tte  imlTer- 

•mt  hostnity  and  reetleasness  of  the  Saxons, 

i  will  be  Mdmitted  that  there  was  enough 

rn  the  state  of  the  country  to  have  made 

the  boldest  of   monarchs  anxlotUL    And 

Wiiuam  was  anxSoos,  but  undismayed.   To 

hlA  eegie  eye  a  slngte  glance  rerealed  where 

forcv  was  abeolntelj  reqolslte,  and  where 

^(ij^ii  would  stm  mors  readily  sncreed. 

To  tbe  Danes,  wbo  were  headed  hr  Osborne, 

brncher  of  the  king  of  Denmanc,  and  by 

Harold  and  Canote,  sons  of  that  monarch, 

be  weO  knew   that  the  freedom  of  the 

cofOMtTf  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  their 

real  tneentflre  to  strife  was  desire  of  gain. 

Tbcm  he  at  once  resohred  to  bay  off ;  and 

be  ^sickly  soceeeded  in  getting  them  to 

rrttre  to  Denmark,  by  paying  them  a  sum 

cf  mooey  in  hand  «tia  girlng  them  leaTC  to 

ptaadtr  the  coat  on  their  way.    Deserted 

by  so   constdeTahle  an  ally,  the  natlre 

1  aiders  became  aJarmed,  and  wmiaa  fonnd 

no  dlfleiilt7  In  persnadlng  Waltheof,  who 

bad  been  made  goremor  of  Tork  by  the 

Haxoos  on  their  taking  the  castle  by  storm, 

ut  ffabaalt  <m  promise  of  taronr ;  a  promise 

vhlch   the  kln«  strictly  kept.    Cospatrfc 

r'ilb*wed  the  example,  and  was  made  eari  of 

5ortimmbcrlsDd :  and  Bdric  the  Forester 

^Hu  mlbmJtted  and  was  taken  into  faroor. 

Edgar  AtbeUag  had  no  course  open  to  bfm 

bat  to  faaaiea  back  to  Scotland,  for,  while 

the  loss  of  an  his  aOlea  rendered  any  strug- 

Kle  on  his  part  ao  hopeleas  that  It  would 

bare  been  rfdlculooa,  he  feared,  and  wHh 

KTval  ipparrpf  reason,  that  his  Saxon  biood- 

T  -yal  wovld  Incite  Williara  to  put  him  to 

>ach.     T1»e  king  of  Scotland,  to  whose 

urdy  coaBlag  the  eonfederates  m  some  de- 

rnre  owed  Uietr  IU  soeeeas,  seeing  that 

the  Bortlirni  oonfederary  was  broken  up, 

Bmrcbed  bis  troops  back  again.  The  failure 

la  the  north  rtmck  terror  Into  the  rebels 

the  kingdom;    and  WUllam 

_  his  late  opponents  wibject  to  hlro, 
Kve  Hcreward,  who  sUU  maintained  his 
partisan  wartare  —  ow1b«  his  protection 
ttj  the  dlflcalty  of  access  to  his  swampy 
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AD.  lora— HATTve  by  force  and  policy  dls* 
slpated  the  confMeracy  which  had  threat- 
ened him,  WUllam  now  determined  to 
show  that  whaterer  kindneas  and  faronr 
he  might  extend  to  IndlTidua]  Saxons,  whe- 
ther from  genuine  good  ffe^dlng  or  from 
deep  policy,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
had  no  mercy  to  hope  from  him.  And  aa 
the  north  had  been  espedally  troublesome 
to  him,  so  he  selected  that  part  to  be  the 
first  to  feel  bow  terrible  his  wrath  eonM  be. 
Between  the  rlrers  Hurobsr  and  Tees,  a 
rast  expanse  of  sixty  mUes  of  country,  aa 
fertile  aa  it  was  beautiful,  waa  by  hia  stem 
order  utterly  laid  waste.  The  cattle  and 
such  other  property  aa  could  be  oonTeyed 
away  became  the  booty  of  the  Horman 
soldiery ;  the  houses  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wretched  Inhabitants  left 
to  perish  upon  their  desolated  lands,wltliout 
shelter,  without  food,  and  without  hope  or 
pity.  Vast  numbers  of  them  made  their 
way  Into  the  lowlands  of  Seotland,  but 
many  there  were  who  could  not  do  ao,  or 
were  so  attached  to  the  aite  of  their  once 
hapiv  homes,  that  they  remained  in  the 
wooda,  and  perished  slowly  by  hunger  or 
the  tenlMe  diseases  produced  by  exposure 
to  the  elements.  It  is  calculated  that  by 
this  one  set  of  merciless  sererlty  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  thonssnd  Saxons  miserably 
perished  I 

Though  the  north  waa  thus  especIaUy 
marked  out  for  the  exterminating  rigour 
of  the  OonQueror.  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  by  no  means  allowed  to  eacipe.  The 
unsuccessful  rerolu  had  placed  nearly  all 
the  great  landholders  of  the  nation  at  his 
mercy ;  for  they,  being  espedally  intemted 
in  throwing  off  his  yoke,  had  nearly  to  a 
man  been  ImpUcated  either  by  personal 
^pearance  in  the  Held  or  by  fuml^lng 
supplies.  Hitherto,  the  king,  as  a  matter 
of  poHcy.  had  affected  something  like  mo- 
deration and  mercy  in  putting  the  lawa  of 
attainder  and  forfeiture  Into  effect.  But 
now  he  no  longer  needed  to  pursue  that 
wily  policy ;  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
shake  off  his  authority  had  terminated  in 
making  it  absolute  uid  eren  unassailable. 
The  whole  nation  lay  bound  hand  and  foot 
at  his  pleasure,  and  be  proceeded  so  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  that  he  In  fact  became 
the  one  great  landlord  of  the  nation.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  did  that  the  pro- 
perty of  a  nation  Is  lu  power;  and  that 
power  of  the  Saxons  be  now  transferred  to 
the  Kormans  In  addition  to  their  terrible 
power  of  the  sword.  Noantlqul^of  temUy, 
no  exoeUenoe  of  character,  could  aave  tbo 
Saxon  proprietor  from  betaig  despoUed  of 
bis  possessions.  The  more  powerful  and 
popular  the  family,  the  more  neceaaary 
was  its  abasement  and  impoverishment  to 
tbo  completion  of  WlUiam's  purpose :  he 
who  had  taken  any  share  in  the  rcTOlts  waa 
mulcted  of  his  property,  and  assured  that 
he  owed  it  to  the  king's  great  lenity  that 
bis  life  was  spared ;  and  he  who  bad  ukcn 
no  such  part,  but  was  oonrlcted  of  the 
crime  of  being  wealthy,  waa  equally  de- 
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•polled,  leat  his  wealth  abonld  at  some 
future  time  lead  him  Into  rebelUooa  piao- 
ticea. 

HaTlng  thu  effected  the  ntter  qpoUatlon 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  Saxons.  William's 
next  care  was  to  dispose  of  the  lands  of 
Bngland  In  snch  wise  as  to  give  himself 
the  most  absolute  power  over  them ;  and 
here  he  had  no  need  of  any  Inrenttve 
g<enlus— he  had  merely  to  apply  to  England 
the  old  feudal  law  of  Prance  and  his  native 
Normandy.  Having  largely  added  to  the 
already  large  demesnes  of  the  crown,  he 
divided  all  thefOrfelted  lands— which  might 
almost  without  hyperbole  be  said  to  be  all 
the  lands  of  Bngland— Into  baronies,  which 
baronies  he  conferred  upon  his  bravest  and 
most  trusty  loaders,  not  in  fee-simple,  but 
as  flefs  held  upon  certain  payments  or  ser- 
vices, for  the  most  part  military.  The  In- 
dividual grants  thus  made  were  Infinitely 
too  vast  to  be  actually  held  in  use  by  the 
Individual  grantees,  who.  therefore,  par- 
celled them  out  to  knights  and  vassals,  who 
held  of  them  by  the  same  suit  and  service 
by  which  they  held  from  their  lord  para- 
mount, the  king.  And  that  the  feudal  law 
might  universally  obtain  In  Bngland,  and 
that  there  might  be  no  exception  or  quail- 
llcation  to  the  paramount  lordship  of  the 
king  over  the  whole  land,  even  the  few 
Saxon  proprietors  who  were  not  directly 
and  by  attainder  deprived  of  their  lands 
were  compelled  to  hold  them  by  suit  and 
service  from  some  Norman  baron,  who  In 
his  turn  did  suit  and  aervloe  for  them  to 
the  king. 

Oonslderlng  the  superstition  of  the  age.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  church 
would  have  been  exempted  from  William's 
tyrannous  arrangement.  But  though,  as 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show, 
he  was  anxious  to  exalt  the  power  of  Rome, 
he  was  not  the  1«m  determined  that  even 
Rome  should  be  second  to  him  in  power 
in  his  own  dominions.  He  called  upon 
the  bishops  and  abbot*  for  quit^vnts  In 
peace,  and  for  their  quota  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms  when  he  should  be  at  wm-.  in 
proportion  to  their  possessions  attached  to 
sees  or  abbeys,  as  the  ease  might  be.  It 
was  In  vain  that  the  clergy  bewailed  the 
tyranny  of  the  king,  which,  now  that  it 
affected  themselves,  they  discovered  to  be 
quite  intolerable;  and  it  was  equally  in 
vain  that  the  pope,  who  bad  so  sealously 
aided  and  encouraged  William  In  his  Inva- 
sion, remonstrated  upon  his  thus  confound- 
ing the  clergy  with  the  laity.  William  had 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  waillngs  and 
remonstrances  were  alike  Ineffectual  to 
work  any  change  upon  his  iron  will.  As, 
by  compelling  the  undeprlved  lay  Saxons 
to  hold  under  Norman  lords,  he  so  com- 
pletely subjected  them  as  to  render  revolt 
impracticable,  so  he  took  care  that  hence- 
forth all  ecclesiastical  dignities  should  be 
exclusively  conferred  upon  Normans. 

But  there  was  one  Saxon,  Stigand,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  authority 
was  too  great  not  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicions  and  fean  of  William,  the  more 
especially  as  Stigand  had  both  wealth  and 
powerful  connections  in  addition  to  his 


ofllcial  dignity,  and  waa  a  man  of  both 
talent  and  courage.  These  oonsideratlons, 
while  they  made  wlUlam  desirous  of  min- 
ing the  primate,  at  the  same  time  made 
him  dissemble  his  intentions  until  ho  could 
securely  as  well  as  surely  carry  Uiem  Into 
effect.  He  consequently  seemed,  by  every 
dvilliy,  to  endeavour  to  efface  from  the 
primate's  recollection  the  affront  offered  to 
him  at  the  coronation ;  and  a  snperfldal  ob- 
server, or  one  unscqualnted  with  the  king's 
wily  as  well  as  resolute  nature,  would 
for  a  long  time  have  Imagined  Stigand  to 
have  been  one  of  his  prune  favotuites— 
for  a  Saxon.  But  when  William  bad  sub- 
dued the  rest  of  the  nation  so  eompletely 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  his  attempt  apon 
Stigand  eUdtlng  any  powerful  or  perlions 
opposition,  the  ruin  of  the  primate  was  at 
once  determined  upon  and  wrongfat.  And 
circumstances  furnished  him  with  an  in- 
strument by  whose  means  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  his  onjust  work  with  at 
least  some  appearance  of  judicial  regu- 
larity. 

Pope  Alexander  II.,  whose  ooimt«nanoe 
and  encouragement  had  rendered  Winiam 
good  service  in  his  invasion,  anxious  to 
leave  no  means  untried  of  Increaaing  the 
papal  Influence  In  England,  bad  only  await- 
ed WilUam*s  seemingly  perfect  estabilsb- 
ment  upon  the  throne,  and  be  now  scot 
over  Ennenfroy,  a  favourite  bishop,  as  hia 
legate.  This  prelate,  who  waa  the  first  le- 
gate ever  sent  into  Bngland,  and  the  kins 
served  each  other's  ends  to  adrairatlcm. 
William,  by  receiving  the  legate  at  once, 
confirmed  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  paptJ 
court,  and  secured  the  services  ot  an  an- 
thorlty  competent  to  deal  with  the  primax« 
and  other  prelates  in  eocleelaatlcal  fbnn, 
and  nominally  upon  ecclesiastical  gronnda, 
while  in  reality  merely  wreaking  the  ven- 
geance of  the  temporal  monarch ;  and  the 
legate,  while  serving  as  the  instrument  of 
the  king's  Individual  pnrposea, exalted  both 
his  own  power  and  that  of  the  pope  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Having  formed  a  court 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  with  the  aeslstanee 
of  the  csrdinals  John  and  P^er,  he  cited 
Stigand  to  answer  to  three  duunges ;  vis. 
of  holding  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  to- 
gether with  the  primacy  of  Oanterbury ; 
of  having  ofllciated  In  the  pall  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  and  of  having  received  his  own  i«U 
from  Benedict  IX.,  who  was  alleged  to  lurre 
intruded  himself  into  the  papacy.  The 
substance  of  this  last  charge  the  reader 
will  doubtless  recognise  as  the  pretext  vptm 
which  William  refused  to  be  crowned  hy 
Stigand ;  and  all  the  charges  are  so  trivial 
that  the  mere  mention  of  them  must  suf- 
ficiently show  the  animus  with  which  they 
were  made.  Even  the  most  s<n1ous  charM, 
that  of  being  a  pluralist,  was  then  com- 
paratively tiirial ;  the  practice  being  fre- 
quent, rarely  notlrod  at  all,  and  never  viait- 
ed  by  any  more  severe  condemnation  than 

that  of  boing  compelled  to  resign  one  of  the 
sees. 

But  when  so  powerful  and  wilful  a 
monarch  as  William  had  determined  uposi 
the  ruin  of  a  subject,  it  matten  but  Ititle 
how  trivfad  may  be  the  cluuv«  or  how  in. 
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mmj  against  talm.  It  waa  no  part  of 
Williain*a  poller  to  bare  any  permanent  or 
■erloos  quarrel  with  the  king  of  France: 
and  finding  that  both  that  monarch  and 
the  eail  of  Brittany  were  reaolotely  bent 
upon  iupporting  Ralph  de  Ouader  at  what- 
ever eonaeqnenoea,  he  wisely  made  a  peace 
with  all  three. 

A.D.  10T6.— Lanfkane,  raised  by  William 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Oanterbnrr,  was  at 
onoe  an  ambitious  mai)  and  a  faltb^  and 
sealous  servant  of  the  papacy.  Though  he 
had  been  raised  to  his  lUgh  station  by  the 
favour  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  really 
and  gratefully  attached,  he  would  notaUow 
the  rights  of  the  church  to  be  in  any  wise 
Infringed  upon.  On  the  death  of  Aldred. 
by  whom  It  will  be  remembered  Uiat  Wil- 
liam had  chosen  to  be  crowned,  Thomas,  a 
Norman  monk,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  In  the  archbishopric  of  York.  The  new 
archbishop,  probably  presuming  upon  the 
king's  favour,  pretended  that  the  archi- 
eplsoopal  see  of  York  had  precedence  and 
superiority  to  that  of  Canterbury.  The 
fact  of  Aldred,  his  predecessor,  having  been 
called  upon  to  crown  the  king,  most  pro- 
bably weighed  with  the  prelateof  York  :  In 
which  ease  he  must  have  forgotten  or  wil- 
fully neffleoted  the  olrcnmstanoes  of  that 
event.  Lanfranc  did  neither  one  nor  the 
other;  and,  heedless  of  what  the  king 
might  think  or  wish  upon  the  subject, 
he  boldly  commenced  a  process  in  the 
papal  court,  which,  after  the  delay  for 
which  Rome  was  already  proverbial,  was 
terminated  most  triumpbantly  for  Lan- 
franc  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
under  such  a  prelate  the  people  of  England 
were  not  allowed  to  lose  any  portion  of 
their  exorbitant  respect  for  the  phprncj. 
William,  Indeed,  was  not  a  monarch  to 
allow  even  the  church,  potent  as  it  was,  to 
master  him.    Yenr  early  In  his  reign  he  ez- 

Iirossly  fq^bade  his  subjects  from  acknow- 
edglng  anyone  as  pope  until  authorised 
to  do  so  by  the  king :  he  required  all  canons 
of  the  synods  to  be  submitted  for  his  ap> 

firoval :  and  though  even  he  did  not  deem 
t  safe  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  church  to 
etoommunloate  evil-doers,  he  very  effec- 
tually curbed  that  right,  as  applied  to  his 
own  subjects,  by  ruling  that  no  papal  bull 
or  letter  should  be  held  to  be  an  authorita- 
tive or  even  an  authentic  document  until 
it  should  have  reoelved  his  sanction.  It 
was  rather,  therefore.  In  Imbuing  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  a  solemn  awe  and  reve- 
rmoe  of  the  pope  and  the  church,  that 
Lanfrane  was  busy  and  successful  during 
this  reign ;  and  In  this  manner  he  was  so 
busy  and  so  successful,  that  subsequent 
monarchs  of  less  ability  and  firmness  than 
William  were  grievously  Incommoded. 

Gregory  Yll.  probably  pushed  the  power 
of  the  papacy  over  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  further  than  any 
previous  pope.  He  excommunicated  Nice- 
phorus.  the  emperor  of  the  east,  and  Robert 
Gulscard,  the  Nomsn  oonqueror  of  Maples ; 
he  took  away  from  Poland  her  very  rank  as 
a  kingdom ;  and  he  pretended  to  the  right 
of  p9u«elllng  out  the  territory  of  Spain 
among  Ummo  adveoturert  who  ahould  con- 


quer It  from  the  Moors.  Though  be 
boldly  and  ably  opposed  ty  the  emperor 
Henry  IT.,  he  was  notawhit  deterred  In  his 
ambitious  course :  and  ereo  the  wariike, 
able,  and  somewhat  fierce  duuvcterof  Wll- 
llam  did  not  shield  htm  from  being  assailed 
by  the  extravagant  demands  of  Rome.  Ore- 
gonr  wrote  to  nlm  to  demand  Uie  payment 
of  Pet«r's  pence,  which  Rome  had  con- 
verted Into  a  rightful  tribute,  though  a 
Saxon  prince  had  originally  given  the  con- 
tribution so  called  merely  as  a  voluntary 
donation  ;  and  heat  the  same  time  averred 
that  William  had  promised  to  do  homage 
to  Rome  for  his  kingdom  of  Bngtand. 
William  sent  the  money,  but  he  plainly 
and  somewhat  tartly  told  the  pope  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  neither  pmmised 
nor  ever  intended  to  do  homage  to  Rome. 
The  pope  wisely  forbore  to  press  the  sub- 
ject :  but  though.  In  addition  to  this  plain 
refusal  to  comply  with  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand, William  still  further  Stowed  his  in- 
dependence by  forbidding  the  Bngllsli  to 
attend  a  council  which  Gregory  bad  smn- 
moned.  he  had  no  means  (even  bad  he  him- 
self been  more  free  from  superstition  tlian 
be  sppears  to  have  been),  of  preventing  the 
progress  of  the  clergy  In  snbjeeclng  the 
minds  of  tho  people.  The  gre«teat  dSiorts 
wore  made  to  render  the  crilbacy  of  the 
clergy  general,  and  to  give  the  appearance 
of  additional  sanetlmonlouaneas  to  their 
outward  life.  In  order  the  more  deeply  to 
Impress  the  people  with  the  notion  of  the 
genuine  sanctity  of  their  character. 

Prosperous  as  William  was  In  his  pabUe 
alBslrB.  he  had  much  domestic  trouble.  He 
was  obliged  to  remain  for  some  years  tn 
Konnandy,  though  as  a  residence  be  greatly 
preferred  England.  But  bis  eldest  son 
Robert,  sumamed  Oourthose  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  his  legs,  made  his  father 
fear  for  the  safety  of  Normandy.  It  aj>- 
pears  that  when  Maine  submitted  to 
William,  he  promised  the  people  of  that 
province  that  they  should  have  Robert  for 
their  prince ;  snd  when  he  set  out  to  con- 
quer England,  he.  In  compliance  with  tho 
wish  of  the  French  king,  whom  It  was  just 
then  his  especial  interest  and  desire  to 
satisfy,  named  Robert,  as  his  successor  in 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  He  was  wtil 
aware  that  doing  this  was  his  sole  means 
of  reconciling  France  to  his  conqxieat  of 
England :  but  he  had  not  the  sllghteat  in- 
tention of  performing  his  promise.  Indeed, 
when  he  was  subsequently  asked  by  his  son 
to  put  him  In  possession  of  Normandy,  be 
ridiculed  the  young  man's  credulity  by  re- 
plying, in  the  vulgar  proverb,  that  he  did 
nut  Intend  to  undrMs  till  ho  went  to  bed. 
The  disappointment  enraged  the  natorally 
bad  temper  of  Robert ;  some  quarrels  with 
his  brothers  William  and  Henry,  whom  ho 
hated  for  the  superior  favour  they  enjoyed 
with  theirfather.  Inflamed  him  still  farther, 
and  he  faotlously  did  all  that  he  ooold  to 
thwart  his  tathet's  wishes  and  Interest  ta 
Normandy :  nay,  he  was  more  than 
pected  of  mtvlng.  by  his  intrigues, 
firmed  the  king  of  Fnmee  and  the  e«r1  <a 
Brittany  In  their  support  of  his 
vassal  the  earl  of  Norfolk. 
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bestowed  upon  him.  He  thpn  Rent  h Ira  to 
Korman^.  and  there  kept  him  In  confine* 
meat.  WUIlam*!  end,  howerer,  now  ap- 
proadbed.  Some  Inconlont  made  npon 
Hormandy  by  French  knighu.  and  a  coarse 
joke  MMed  upon  hla  eorpulence  by  the 
French  king,  eo  much  provoked  hlro,  that 
he  proceeded  to  hiy  waate  the  town  of 
Mautea,  with  the  arowed  Intention  of  car- 
rying hit  rage  still  farther.  But  while  he 
watched  the  bamlng  of  the  town  his  horse 
startled,  and  the  king  was  so  severely 
bruised  that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Oenraa.  During 
his  mortal  illness  he  made  great  grants  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  bv  way  of  atone- 
ment for  the  hideous  cruelties  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty;  but,  with  the  usual 
Inconsistency  of  superstition,  be  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  aoeompany  this 
ostentatious  penitence  by  the  forglrenen 
and  release  of  his  half-brother  Odo.  He  at 
length,  however,  though  with  a  reluctance 
that  did  him  no  credit,  consented  to  re- 
lease and  forgive  Odo,  and  he  at  the  same 
time  gave  orders  for  the  release  of  Morcar 
and  other  eminent  English  prisoners.  He 
had  ecaroely  given  these  orders  when  he 
died,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1<W7.  in  the 
twonty-flrst  year  of  his  usurped  reign  over 
England. 

Now  that  we  are  arrlred  at  th9  close  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  reign,  it  may  be 
as  well,  before  we  proceed  fartlior  with  our 
namtlve,  to  make  a  short  digression  rela- 
tive to  the  genealogical  right  by  whirh  the 
future  monarrhs  of  England  successively 
claimed  the  throne.  The  Norman  conquest, 
as  we  have  seen,  introduced  an  entire 
rJiange  in  law.  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. England  began  to  make  a  more 
considerable  figure  among  the  nations' of 
Enmpe  than  it  had  assumed  previous  to  this 
Important  event :  and  It  received  a  new  race 
of  sovereigns,  which,  either  by  the  male  or 
female  line,  has  continued  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  These  monarchs  were  of  several 
'houses'  or  families,  according  to  the 
persons  who  espoused  the  princesses  of 
England,  and  from  such  marriages  gave  to 
the  nations  Its  kings  or  queens ;  or  accord- 
ing to  the  different  branches  into  which  the 
royal  family  was  divided.  Thus  the  Nor- 
MAiis  began  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
tlic  head  of  the  whole  race,  and  ended  with 
Henry  L,  in  whom  the  male  line  failed. 
Stephen  (generally  Included  in  the  Nor- 
man line)  was  the  only  one  of  the  house  of 
BL018,  from  the  marriage  of  Adela,  the 
Conqueror's  fourth  daughter,  with  Stephen, 
earl  of  Blois.  The  PuufTAOKirBTa.  or 
House  of  AKJOU,  began  with  Heni^  II. 
from  the  marriage  of  Matilda  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  with  Geoffrey  Pian- 
tagenet,  earl  of  Anion j  and  continued  un- 
divided to  Richard  11.  Inclusive.  These 
were  afterwards  divided  Into  the  houses  of 
Lakcastkr  and  Tobk  ;  the  former  bcirln- 
nlng  with  Henry  IV.  son  of  John  of  Oaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward 
III.  and  ending  with  Henry  VI.  The  latter 
began  with  Edward  IV.  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  Tork,  who  on  the  fathei's  side  was 
grandson  to  ■dmund  do  Langloy,  fifth  son 


of  Edward  III.,  and  by  his  mother  doacend- 
ed  from  Lionel,  third  son  of  the  said  king : 
and  ended  in  Richard  IIL  The  family  of 
the  TDDOK8  began  with  Henry  VIL  from 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  great  grand- 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  with  Kdmond 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond ;  and  ended  with 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  house  of  SrvAmT 
began  with  James  I.,  son  of  Henry  Stnart 
lord  Damlev,  and  Mary  qneen  of  Soota, 
whose  grandmother  waa  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter to  Henry  VIL ;  and  ended  with  qneen 
Anne.  William  III.  waa  the  only  one  of 
the  house  of  Obamob,  whose  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  L  And  the 
house  of  BRCVSwioK,now  reigning,  began 
with  George  I.,  whose  grandmother  was  the 
princess  lUsaJieUi,  dau^to*  of  Jamea  L 

CHAPTER  XV. 
The  J?ev*>  4^  WiixiAM  IL 

A.D.  1(MI7.— RJOHABD.  one  of  the  Oonqneroi's 
sons,  died  before  his  father.  To  Robert, 
his  eldest  son,  he  left  Normandy  and  Maine; 
to  Henry  he  left  only  hl«  motnei's  posac*- 
slons,  but  consoled  him  for  this  by  pro- 
phesying that  he  would  In  the  end  be  both 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  either  of  hia 
brothers ;  and  to  William  was  left  the  most 
splendid  of  all  his  father's  posseeelons,  the 
crown  of  England,  which  the  Conqueror,  in 
a  letter  written  on  hla  deati»-bed,  enjoined 
Lan  franc,  archblahop  of  Oanterbnry.  to 
place  upon  his  head.  The  young  prince 
William,  who,  from  the  colour  of  hla  hair, 
waa  sumamed  Bu/m,  was  so  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  this  letter,  that  he  did  not 
even  wait  at  the  monastenr  of  St.  Gervas 
long  enough  to  receive  his  father's  last 
breath,  but  hastened  to  England  before 
the  danger  of  the  Conqueror  waa  generYlly 
known,  and  obtained  posseeslcm  of  the 
royal  treastire  at  Winchester,  amountinir 
to  60,000/.  —  a  large  snm  at  that  time.  He 
also  possessed  himself  of  the  important  for- 
tresses of  Pcvensey,  Hastings,  and  Dover, 
which  from  their  altuation  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  the  event 
of  his  right  to  the  crown  being  disputed. 
Such  dispute  he.  In  fttct,  had  all  possible 
rc«»on  to  expect.  The  manner  In  which 
Robert's  right  of  primogeniture  was  com- 
pletely set  Sriide  by  an  Informal  letter 
written  upon  a  death-bed,  when  even  tbo 
strongest  minds  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  unsettled,  was  In  Itself  suflSdent 
to  lead  to  some  discontent,  even  had  that 
prince  been  of  a  loss  fiery  and  fierce  temper 
than  bis  disputes  with  his  father  and 
brothers  had  already  proved  him  to  be. 
Lanfranc,  who  had  educated  the  new  ktn^ 
and  waa  much  attached  to  hlnu  took  the 
best  means  to  render  opposition  of  no 
effect.  He  called  together  some  of  the 
chief  nobles  and  prelates,  and  performed 
the  ceremony  of  theoorona^on  in  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  the  deceased  Ooa- 
qncror's  letter.  This  promptitude  bad  Uie 
desired  effect.  Tlie  partisans  of  Robert,  if 
absence  from  England  had  left  him  any. 
made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  urge  hia 
hereditary  right ;  and  he  seemed  to  give  I 
his  own  sanction  to  the  will  of  hla  fisthei,  I 
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hf  memhtj,  and  m  a  matter  of  coane, 
MmnlBf  tlM  gorernment  of  Maine  and 
iormMaor  vbleh  It  copferred  upon  him. 

Bal  tkoagh  do  oppoattloD  waa  made  to 
theMccMton  of  WlUlam  Bnfna  at  the  ttme 
wbra.  If  erer,  siiefa  oppoalcton  ooold  rcacon- 
Mf  bsT«  been  made,  nanelT,  prerloas  to 
hli  ommatloB,  be  vas  not  long  aeated  upon 
hit  ttroae  befon  he  experienced  the  oppo- 
iMoB  of  mneof  tke  mo«c  powcrfnl  Norman 
aoUea,  Hatred  of  Lanfranc,  and  enry  of 
Ms  gnat  power,  actuated  some  of  them ; 
•ad  mtBj  of  cbem^poueaalng  pror«rt7  both 
iB  bclnd  and  Kormandy.  were  aazloiu 
Qiai  both  eoontrlea  ahoold  be  united  under 
Bobm,  foreaeelag  danirer  to  tbeir  propert  J 
la  oaeor  the  other  coontrr  wbenaoerer  the 
•nwate  Hnreretfua  ihonid  diaaffree.  They 
Md  that  Bobert.  m»  eldrst  aon,  waa  enUtled 
td  bocb  Baslaad  and  Normandy :  and  they 
*CTc  the  mon  anzkma  for  hla  encccM,  be- 
tmat  hla  cardeaa  and  ezceaaJrely  fraerona 
t(«0er  proBiaed  them  that  freedom  from 
lotCTtotaee  apon  which  they  aet  ao  high  a 
Titait,  lad  whJrh  the  han^ty  and  hard 
chmocr  of  wniiam  Rufna  threatened  to 
dvprtre  them  of.  Odo.  Mahnp  of  Bareuz, 
md  Bobert,  earl  of  3lortaigne.  another 
btf^bfpther  of  the  Coi»<ineroT,  urged  theae 
ffvacnta  apon  some  of  the  most  eminent 
^  tb«  Sonaan  noMllty.  Boataee,  count  of 
B«iIogDe,  Boffer  BIgod,  Hugh  de  Grant- 
Bvatl.  WlUfauBi,  bldiop  of  Durham,  Bobert 
<>  Moalny,  and  other  magnate*.  Joined  In 
tbe  cmaplnuy  to  dethrone  William ;  and 
tlirr  MTfraUyput  their  caatlea  Into  a  state 
('f  defeacie.  wmiam  fdt  the  full  ralue  of 
PneipHtude.  Kren  the  domestic  eonsplra- 
*<**  vcre  powerful  enough  to  warrant  con- 
MoiMe  alann  and  anx  fety,  hut  the  king's 
^Brer  would  be  Incrcaatfd  tenfold  by  the 
BTftal  of  rrtnforcemeuta  to  them  from 
^(omsadr.  The  king  tberefore  rapidly 
P*  tocvther  as  oCrong  a  fbrce  as  he  oonld 
ad  aanhed  Into  Kent«  where  Rocheater 
«d  Prmuey  were  selxed  and  garrisoned 
cy  Ida  taeies  Odo  and  Robert.  He  starred 
^  esaqiinton  at  both  places  into  sub- 
■taitak,  and  be  waa  strou^y  Inclined  to 
m  ths  kadcrs  to  death :  but  the  more 
riiHUL'coaasd  of  William  de  Warenneand 
B4b(Tt  ritzhaamond.  who  had  joined  bim, 
i*''^*iM  apno  him  to  content  himself  with 
'''•••attoff  the  wopeitj  of  the  offenders 
^  hutihicg  them  from  the  kingdom. 
nt*  nema  orer  the  forrmost  men  of  the 
f^Wl  larty  decided  the  struggle  In  his  fa- 
^"■^r.  His  powerful  fleet  had  by  thia  time  8ta- 
^»Md  Itself  opon  the  coast,  so  that  Robert 
■«  loBgrr  had  any  opportunity  to  land  the 
^^Mareenrnu  which  his  Indolence  had, 
to  htiUy  for  bis  cause,  delayed.  The  earl  of 
•'••■hary.  upon  whom  the  conspirators 
Md  peatly  depended,  was  skilfully  won 
""*'  by  the  king;  and  the  rest  of  the 
^''^tn  l«camc  hopeless  of  ancccas.  and 
*^er  led  from  the  eonntry  or  made  their 
"^"^bhitoD.  Some  were  pardoned,  and 
t<h«n  wvre  Tery  lightly  punished;  the 
<*>^|o«tty  werv  attainted,  and  their  estates 
*«n  b(MiDW«d  upon  those  barons  who  had 
r^^  with  the  king  while  hla  crown  waa 
miadMiger. 

Ai  toon  as  he  had  eomplctdy  broken  up 


the  confederacy  which  had  ao  early  threat- 
ened hla  throne,  Rufua  began  to  exhibit 
himself  in  his  true  nature  towarda  hla  Bng- 
ilsb  subjects.  As  long  aa  bis  cause  was  at 
aU  doubtful,  be  had  promised  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration ;  and  he  espe- 
cially won  the  support  and  the  good  wishes 
of  his  English  subjects  by  promising  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  odiona  foreat  laws 
of  bis  predecessor.  Now  that  he  was  se> 
cure,  he  not  merely  failed  to  mitigate  the 
tyranny  under  which  the  people  groaned, 
but  he  increased  it.  While  Lanfranc  llred, 
the  seal  and  ability  of  that  prelate,  added 
to  the  superstition  of  the  sge.  rendered  the 
property  of  the  church  sacred.  But  Lan- 
franc died  soon  after  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  who  made  his  own  will  the  sole 
law  for  all  ordera  of  bis  subjects,  whether 
lay  or  clericaL  On  the  death  of  a  bishop 
or  abbot  he  either  set  the  see  or  abbey  up 
for  open  sale,  aa  be  would  any  other  kind  of 
property,  or  he  delayed  the  mpointment  of 
a  new  bishop  or  abbot,  and  so  kept  the 
temporalities  In  band  for  his  own  use. 
Ruch  conduct  produced  much  discontent 
and  murmuring;  but  the  power  uf  the 
king  was  toograU,and  hla  cruel  and  riolcnt 
temper  was  too  well  known,  to  allow  the 
general  discontent  to  assume  a  more  tan- 
gible and  dangerous  form.  So  oonfldent. 
Indeed,  did  tho  king  feel  of  his  power  in 
Kngiand,  that  be  eren  thought  It  not  nnsafe 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  bis  brother  Robert 
in  Normandy,  where  tbe  llcentloua  barona 
were  already  In  a  most  disorderly  state, 
owing  to  tbe  imprudent  indtilgenoe  and 
lenity  of  tbeir  generoua  and  facile  duke. 
Availing  himself  of  this  sUte  of  things, 
William  bribed  the  governors  of  Albemarle 
and  St.  Valori.  and  thus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  those  Important  fortresses. 

He  was  also  near  obtaining  possession  of 
Rouen,  but  was  defeated  In  that  object  by 
the  singular  fidelity  of  bis  brother  Henrr 
to  Robert,  under  circumstances  of  no  small 
provocation  to  very  different  conduct. 

Henry,  though  be  bad  inherited  only 
some  money  out  of  all  the  vaat  poaaeasiona 
of  bia  fkther,  had  lent  duke  Robert  three 
thousand  marks  to  aid  him  in  bis  attempt 
to  wrest  tbe  crown  of  Kngiand  from  WU- 
llain.  By  way  of  security  for  this  money, 
Henry  was  put  In  possession  of  consider- 
able territory  in  Normandy :  yet  upon  some 
real  or  pretended  suspicion,  Robert  not 
only  deprived  bim  of  this,  but  also  threw 
him  Into  prison.  Though  be  waa  well 
aware  that  Robert  only  at  last  liberated 
him  in  consequence  of  requiring  his  aid 
on  tbe  threatened  Invaaion  of  lEngland. 
Henry  behaved  most  loyally.  Hajrlngieamt 
that  CTonan,  a  very  powerful  and  Influen- 
tial citizen  of  Rouen,  had  traitorously  bar- 
gained to  give  up  the  city  to  king  William, 
tbo  prince  took  him  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower,  and  with  bis  own  band  threw  him 
over  the  battlementa. 

Tbe  king  at  length  landed  a  nnmeroua 
army  in  Normandy,  and  the  state  of  things 
became  serious  and  threatening  Indeed  as 
regarded  the  duke.  But  the  Intimate  con- 
nection and  mutual  Interests  of  the  l«;M«ng 
men  on  both  sides  favoured  him ,  and  a 
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tTMty  WM  made,  bjr  whicu  the  English 
king,  on  tbe  one  hand,  obtained  the  terrt* 
toi7  of  Bn  and  some  other  tenitoiial  ad- 
▼antagea.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  en- 
gaged to  restore  thoee  barcma  who  were 
banished  from  England  tor  eaponslng  the 
eaose  of  Eobert  in  the  late  revolt,  and  to 
aulat  hU  brother  against  the  people  of 
Maine  who  had  rerolted.  It  was  farther 
agreed,  under  the  witness  and  guarantee  of 
twelve  of  tbe  chief  barons  on  either  aide, 
Uiat  whoever  of  the  two  brothers  shoald 
survive  should  inherit  the  possosilnni  of 
the  other. 

In  all  thla  treaty  not  a  word  was  Inserted 
in  favour  of  prince  Henry,  who  naturallr 
felt  Indignant  at  being  so  much  neglect«d 
by  his  brother  Robert,  from  whom  he  cer- 
tainly had  merited  better  treatment.  With- 
drawing from  Bonen.  lie  fortified  himself 
at  St.  Ifichaers  Mount,  on  the  Norman 
coast,  and  sent  out  plundering  partiea.  who 
nreatiy  annoyed  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Robert  and  William  besieged  him  here,  and 
daring  the  siege  an  incident  oocurred  which 
goes  to  show  that  Robert's  neglect  of  his 
brother  Was  owing  rather  to  carelessness 
than  to  any  real  want  of  generous  feeling. 
Henry  and  his  garrison  were  so  much 
distressed  for  water  that  they  must  have 
speedily  submitted.  When  this  was  told  to 
Itobert,  he  not  only  allowed  his  brother  to 
supply  himself  with  water,  but  also  sent 
him  a  considerable  qnantity  of  winei  Wil- 
liam, who  could  not  symtMUhlse  with  this 
chivalrous  feeling,  n^roaehed  Robert  with 
being  imprudent.  *  What  I'  replied  tbe 
generous  duke,  'should  I  sulTer  our  bro- 
ther to  die  of  thirst  t  Where  shall  we  find 
another  when  he  is  gone  t'  Bat  this  tem- 
porary kindness  of  Robert  did  not  prevent 
the  unfortunate  Henry  from  being  pressed 
so  severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  was  driven  forth,  with  his  handful 
of  attendants,  almost  destitute  of  money 
and  resources. 

A.  D.  1001.— Robert,  who  was  now  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  king  and  brother  who  had 
so  lately  Invaded  his  duchy  with  the  most 
hostile  intentions,  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command  of  an  English  army,  which 
was  sent  over  the  border  to  compel  Malcolm 
to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  ^ifland.  In 
tills  enterprise  Robert  was  oomplettiy  auo- 

CCAsfuL 

A.  D.  1098.— But  both  peace  and  war  were 
easily  and  quickly  terminated  in  this  age. 
B<*arcely  two  years  had  elapsed  from  Mal- 
colm's submission  and  withdrawal  of  the 
English  troops,  when  he  invaded  England. 
Having  plundered  and  wasted  a  great  por- 
tion of  Horthumberland,  he  laid  siege  to 
Alnwick  rastle.  where  he  was  surprised  by 
a  pcuty  of  English  under  the  earl  de  Mou- 
bray,  and  in  the  action  which  followed  Mai- 
colm  i>erished. 

A.  D.  10»4.— William  constantly  kept  his 
attention  fixed  upon  Normandy.  The  care- 
lets  and  generous  temper  of  his  l^rother 
Robert,  and  the  licentious  nature  of  the 
Norman  barons,  kept  that  duchy  in  con- 
stant uneasiness ;  and  William  took  up  his 
temporary  abode  there,  to  encourage  his 
own  partlMns  and  be  ready  to  avail  hTmsetf 


of  any  thing  that  ml«^t  seem  to  favour  his  do- 
signs  upon  his  brother's  inherltanoo.  While 
in  Normandy  tbe  king  raised  the  large  eum 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  by  a  roguish  torn 
of  ingenuity.  Being,  from  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
far  more  in  want  of  money  than  In  want  of 
men,  he  sent  orders  to  his  minister,  Ralph 
Flambard,  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  march  It  to  the  coast, 
as  if  for  instant  embarkation.  It  Is  to  be 
supposed  that  not  a  few  of  the  men  thna 
suddenly  levied  for  foreign  service  itflere  far 
more  desirous  of  staying  at  home;  and 
when  tbe  army  reached  the  coast,  these 
were  gratlfled  by  the  informatloo  that  oa 
payment  of  ten  shillings  to  the  king,  each 
man  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  hia  homei 
With  the  m<mey  thus  obtained,  William 
bribed  tbe  king  of  France  and  some  of  those 
tMux)us  who  had  hitherto  sided  with  Bob«t. 
But  before  he  could  gain  any  dedslre  ad- 
vantage from  his  Machiaveltaa  poUcjt  be 
was  obliged  to  hasten  ovw  to  Kngtand  te 
repel  the  Welsh,  who  bad  made  an  incar- 
slun  In  his  absence. 

A.D.  lOM.- While  William  had  been  ao 
discreditably  busr  In  promoting  discord  In 
the  duchy  of  his  brother,  his  awn  kingdom 
bad  not  been  tree  from  intrlgoea.  Rob^t 
de  Mou'jray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
count  ITKu,  Roger  de  Laoey,  and  many 
other  powerful  barons.who  had  been  deei^y 
offended  by  the  king^s  haughty  and  deaiKrtlo 
temper,  were  this  year  detected  In  a  eoiispi- 
racy  which  had  for  its  object  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king  In  favour  of  Stephen,  count  ' 
of  Aumale,  and  nephew  of  William  Um 
Oonqueror.  With  his  usual  promptitude, 
William,  on  gaining  lntdllg«ioe  of  the  eoo- 
splrary,  took  measures  to  defeat  It.  De 
Moubray  was  surprised  before  he  bad  eon- 
pleted  his  prepantlons,  and  though  he  re- 
sisted gallantly  he  was  overpowered  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Attainder  and  forfei- 
ture followed  as  a  matter  of  oourae,  and 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  the  un- 
fortunate noble  lingered  in  prlsoo,  where 
ho  died.  The  count  IXBu,  who  also  was 
surprised,  firmly  denied  his  partJetpatlon 
In  the  conspiracy,  and  challenged  Geattrey 
Baynard,  by  whom -he  had  been  accused,  to 
mortal  oombat.  The  count  was  defeated, 
and  the  brutal  sentence  upon  him  was  cas- 
tration and  deprivation  of  sight.  Tbe  hls- 
toriansspeak  of  William  deAlderl, another 
of  the  conspirators,  who  was  hanged,  aa 
having  been  more  severely  dealt  with ;  bot 
we  think  most  peoide  would  consider  thai 
death  was  among  the  most  merciful  of  the 
sontenoea  of  this  cruel  and  semi-barbarous 
age. 

A  war,  or  rather  a  series  of  war*,  now 
commenced,  to  which  all  the  aklrmlshes  of 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  Normandy,  were 
to  prove  as  mere  child's  play  In  comparison. 
We  mean  the  fUrst  crusade,  or  holy  war, 
the  most  prominent  events  of  which  we  • 
have  given  in  our  brief '  Outline  of  GeaerKl 
History.'  Priest  snd  layman,  soldier  and 
trader,  noble  and  peasant,  all  were  sad- 
dunly  seized  with  an  enthusiaam  little  short 
of  madness.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  almost 
of  all  ages  took  to  arms.  A  holy  war,  a  cn- 
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I  of  ttM  ChrlstUnji  agalnA  the  Infldela ; 
ft  wtrikre  at  ooce  rl«fateoas  and  perlloas. 
when  Tftlonr  fought  onder  tbe  Bscred 
iTmbol  of  th«  croa%  to  dear  to  the  Chrlettaa 
aad  to  hateful  to  the  Infidel  I  Nothing 
oooid  tare  more  predaelj-  and  completely 
Mited  the  apfrlt  of  an  age  In  which  It  was 
dHBcalt  ta  Hj  whether  ooorage  or  raper- 
Altlon  waa  the  master-paMlon  of  aQ  ordera 
of  am. 

The  temper  of  Robert,  dnke  of  Vor- 
lundy,  waa  not  each  aa  to  allow  him  to 
mnatn  onmored  br  the  fierre  entbnalaam 
of  all  aroond  him.  Brave  eren  to  ruhness, 
•od  eastl7  led  by  hia  energetic  but  UMli- 
ripltoed  feeUnga  to  fall  Into  the  general  de- 
l^on,  whi^  combined  all  the  attractions 
of  dUraliy  with  all  the  nrginga  of  a  mla- 
takni  and  almost  savage  piety,  be  very 
early  added  hlaname  to  that  at  the  Christian 
Isadcn  who  were  to  go  forth  to  the  rescue 
of  tbe  holy  sepolrhre  and  the  chastisement 
at  heathenism.  But  when.  In  the  language 
<3l  that  book  which  laymen  of  his  period 
b«t  little  read,  he  'sat  down  to  count  the 
eiMt,'he  speedily  dlaoovered  that  his  Itfe- 
bmg  rare Ic Illness  and  profoslon  bad  left 
bhB  destitute  of  Journeying  to  the  Bast  In 
the  B^  or  with  Uie  force  which  would 
become  bis  rank.  It  waa  now  that  the 
cooler  and  more  sordid  temper  of  WUllam 
of  Ingluid  gave  that  monarch  the  fullest 
adTSDlage  over  hia  Improvident  and  head- 
ttroog  brother,  who  reckleasly  mortgaged 
bis  dachy  to  WOllaiii  f^  the  comparatively 
loslfBlftcant  Rim  of  ten  thousand  marks. 
Wifflsm  raised  the  mosey  by  means  of  the 
OKitt  anblnshlng  and  tyrannoua  Imposts 
npcm  bis  sub^ecta,  and  waa  forthwith  put 
la  posscssltm  of  Kormandy  and  Maine; 
wbUe  Bobert,  expending  his  monev  in  a 
noble  outfit,  proceeded  to  Uie  Bast,  full  of 
drvams  of  temporal  glory  to  be  obtained  by 
tbat  riaoghter  of  pagans  which  was  to 
iQsore  bla  eternal  salvation.  Though  Wil- 
ifaw  was  thus  ready,  with  a  view  to  hfs 
own  advantage,  to  expedite  the  departure 
of  bis  brother  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was 
bbBfldf  not  only  too  free  from  the  general 
eatbaslasm  to  go  thither  himself,  but  he 
also,  sad  very  wisely,  discouraged  his  suh- 
)e<ts  from  doing  ao.  He  aeems.  Indeed. 
Uhmgb  saf&elentty  superstltlouB  to  be  easily 
^*arked  apon  by  the  clergy  when  he  deemed 
hte  Ufto  In  danger,  to  have  been  careleas 
abeat  rcHgloB  even  to  the  verge  of  Impiety. 
Mere  than  one  nnbeoomlng  ieat  upon  re- 
Ufioa  Is  on  reeord  against  him ;  but  we 
BSf.perbapa,  safely  believe  that  the  clergy, 
tbs  sole  htstoTlana  of  those  times,  with 
vhon  bis  arbitrary  and  ungovernable  n»- 
tare  made  him  no  favourite,  had  painted 
bta  ta  this  respect  somowbat  worse  than 
be  waa. 

It  was  In  one  of  hia  fits  of  superstition 
that,  bcnerlng  hbnaelf  on  the  point  of 
death,  be  was  at  length  loduoed  to  fill  up 
ibe  srehUshoprte  of  Oaoterbury.  which  be 
iMd  kept  onflUed  from  the  dciuJi  of  Lan- 
fnae.  la  terror  at  bla  supposed  approach- 
lag  dean  he  oonferred  this  dignity  upon 
Aaaetan,  a  plooa  and  learned  Norman  ab- 
^«t  Aaaehn  at  SnC  refuacd  tbe  promo- 
tloa,  even  wtih  tean ;  hut  when  he  at  length 


accepted  it,  he  abundantly  proved  that  he 
waa  not  inclined  to  allow  the  interests  of 
the  church  to  lack  any  defence  or  watch- 
fulness. His  severity  of  demeanour  and 
life,  and  his  unsparing  sternness  towards 
ererythlng  that  either  reason  or  snpersU- 
tlun  pointed  out  as  profane  and  of  evU  re- 
port, were  remarkable.  He  spared  not  In 
his  censures  even  the  king  himself ;  and  as 
Wiiiisro,  on  recovering  from  the  Illness 
which  had  caused  him  to  promote  Anselm, 
very  pbUnly  showed  that  he  was  not  a  Jot 
more  pious  or  just  than  before,  disputes 
very  soon  grew  high  between  the  king  end 
the  archbishop  whom  he  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  persuade  into  acceptance  of  dig- 
nity and  power.  The  church  was  at  this 
time  much  agitated  by  a  dispute  between 
Urban  and  Clement.  Eac^  maintained 
himself  to  bo  the  true,  and  his  opponent 
the  anti-pope.  While  yet  only  an  abbot  In 
Normandy,  Anselm  had  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Urban ;  and  he  now,  In  his 
higher  dignity  and  wider  Influence,  still 
espoused  his  cause,  and  resolred  to  estab- 
lish his  authority  in  England.  As  the  law 
of  the  Conqueror  was  still  in  force  that  no 
pope  should  be  acknowledged  In  England 
until  his  authority  should  have  reoelred 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  William  deter- 
mined to  make  this  disobedience  the  pre- 
text upon  which  to  endeavour  to  deprive 
the  arrhbMiop  of  his  high  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  The  king  accordingly  summoned 
a  synod  at  Bocklngham,  and  called  upon  it 
to  depose  Ansehn.  But  the  assembled  suf- 
fragans declined  to  pass  the  required  sen- 
tence, declaring  that  they  knew  of  no  au- 
thoril7  by  which  they  could  do  so  without 
tbe  command  of  tbe  pope,  who  alone  could 
release  them  from  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence which  they  owed  to  their  primate. 
While  the  ease  was  In  this  state  of  incerti- 
tude and  pause,  some  circumstances  arose 
which  rendered  It  expedient  for  William 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  Urban's 
election  to  the  papal  throne,  but  the  ap- 
parent reconciliation  which  this  produced 
between  the  king  and  Anselm  waa  but  of 
short  duration.  The  main  cause  of  griev- 
ance, though  Itself  removed  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  William  and  the  pope,  left  be- 
hind an  angry  feeling  which  required  only 
a  pretext  to  burst  forUi,  and  that  pretext 
the  haughty  state  despotism  of  William 
and  the  no  less  haughty  church  zeal  of 
Anselm  speedily  furnished. 

We  mentioned  among  the  numerou  de- 
spotic arrasgementa  of  the  Conqueror,  his 
having  required  from  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
the  same  feudal  service  In  the  field  as  from 
lay  baronies  of  like  value.  WllUam  Bufus 
in  thls,aa  in  all  despotism,  followed  closely 
upon  the  track  left  by  his  father;  and 
having  resolved  upon  an  expedition  Into 
I  Wales,  he  called  upon  Anselm  for  his  r^ru- 
;  lated  quota  of  men.  Anaelm,  in  eommmi 
with  all  the  churchmen,  deemed  this  spe- 
cies of  servitude  very  grievous  and  unbe- 
coming to  churchmen ;  but  the  despotic 
nature  of  Wllliam,and  that  feeling  of  feudal 
submlaslon  which,  next  to  submission  to 
,  the  church,  seems  to  have  been  tho  most 
powerful  and  IrreslsUble  feeUng  In  those 
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the  giierous  oppreMions  which  hsd  been 
complained  of  daring  the  reigns  of  hU  fa- 
ther and  brother.  He  there  promlaed,  that 
at  the  death  of  anj  bishop  or  abbot  he  nerer 
would  seiie  the  rerenoes  of  the  see  or  ab- 
bej  daring  the  raoancT,  bnt  woold  leave 
the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the  sueoesaor; 
and  that  he  woald  never  lot  to  farm  any 
ecrlesiastlcal  benefice,  nor  dispose  of  it  for 
money.  After  thlaoonccsslon  to  the  charch, 
whose  faroar  was  of  so  great  importance  to 
him,  he  proceded  to  enumerate  the  dril 

Sleranoes  which  he  proposed  to  redressi 
e  promised  that  upon  the  death  of  any 
earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his  heir 
should  be  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
his  estate  on  paying  a  Just  and  lawful  re- 
lief, without  being  eiposed  to  such  violent 
exactions  as  had  been  usual  during  the  late 
reigns;  he  remitted  the  wardship  of  mi- 
nors :  and  allowed  guardians  to  be  appoint- 
ed who  should  be  answerable  for  the  trust : 
he  promised  not  to  dispose  of  any  heiress  in 
marriage  but  by  the  advice  of  all  the  ba- 
rons :  and  if  any  baron  Intended  to  give  his 
daughter,  sister,  niece,  or  other  kinswoman 
in  marriage,  it  should  only  be  necessary  fur 
him  to  consult  the  king,  who  promised  to 
take  no  money  for  his  consent,  nor  ever  to 
refuse  permission,  unless  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  purposed  to  marry  her  should 
be  his  enemy.  He  granted  his  barons  and 
military  tenants  the  power  of  bequeathing 
by  will  their  money  or  personal  estates; 
and  If  they  neglected  to  make  a  will,  he 
promised  that  their  heirs  should  succeed  to 
them.  He  renounced  the  right  of  imposing 
moneyage  and  of  levying  taxes  at  pleasure 
on  the  farms  which  the  barons  retained  in 
their  own  hands,  and  he  made  some  general 
professions  of  moderating  fines,  offtred  a 
pardon  for  all  offences,  and  remitted  all  the 
debts  due  to  the  crown.  He  required  that 
the  vassals  of  the  barons  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  which  he  granted  to  his 
own  barons ;  and  he  promised  a  general  con- 
firmation and  observance  of  the  laws  of  king 
Bdward.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  chief 
articles  contained  in  that  famous  charter.' 

Though,  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
notion  of  his  great  anxiety  for  the  full  pub- 
licity and  exact  performance  of  these  gra- 
cinufl  promises,  Henry  caused  a  copy  of  this 
charter  to  be  placed  in  an  abbey  in  every 
county,  his  subsequent  conduct  shows  that 
he  never  intended  it  for  anything  but  a 
lure,  by  which  to  win  the  support  of  the 
barons  and  people,  while  that  support  as 
yet  appeared  desirable  to  his  cause.  The 
grievances  which  he  so  ostentatiously  pro- 
mised to  redress  were  continued  during  his 
whole  reign ;  and  as  regards  the  charter  it- 
self. It  was  so  completely  neglected,  that 
when,  in  their  disputes  with  the  tyrant 
John,  the  English  barons  were  desirous  to 
make  It  the  standard  by  which  to  expres* 
their  demands,  scarcely  a  copy  of  It  could 
be  found. 

The  popularity  of  the  king  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  owed  not  a  little  of 
its  warmth  to  his  just  and  politic  dismissal 
and  Imprisonment  of  Ralph  Flambard,  bi- 
shop of  Durham,  who,  as  principal  minister 
and  favourite  ox  WllUam  Rufus,  had  been 


and  lavonrlte  ox  wiiuam  fi 


guilty  of  great  opprcaslon  and  crndty.^ 
pecially  in  raising  money.  The  Dudl^ 
and  Brapson  of  a  Uter  reign  were  seareely 
more  detested  than  this  man  was,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  people 
than  his  degradation  and  punishment.  But 
the  king,  apart  from  hla  politic  dcstre  to 
gratify  the  public  resentment  against  his 
brother's  chief  and  most  anscrtipaloaa  In- 
Btrument  of  oppression,  seems  to  have  had 
his  own  pecuniary  advantage  chiefly  tn 
view.  Instead  of  immediately  aKK>inttn# 
a  successor  to  the  bishopric,  he  kept  It  va- 
cant for  five  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
he.  In  open  contempt  of  the  positive  vrt>- 
mlse  of  his  charter,  applied  the  revenoea  of 
the  see  to  his  own  use. 

This  shameful  Invasion  of  the  ri^ta  of 
the  church,  however,  did  not  prev«it  him 
from  otherwise  seeking  Ita  favour.  Well 
aware  of  the  high  rank  which  Anarim  held 
in  the  affections  of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  he  strongly  Invited  him  to  leave 
Lyons— where  he  now  lived  In  great  atate— 
and  resume  his  dignity  In  England  But 
the  king  accompanied  this  Invltattoo  with 
a  demand  that  Anselm  should  renew  to  blm 
the  homage  be  had  formerly  paid  to  hla 
brother.  Anselm,  however,  by  his  reaMeooe 
at  Rome,  had  learned  to  look  with  a  very 
different  eye  now  upon  that  homage  whU^ 
formerly  he  had  looked  upon  as  so  mere  and 
Innocuous  a  form,  and  he  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  he  not  only  would  not  paj  ho- 
mage himself,  but  he  would  not  even  com- 
municate with  any  of  the  clergy  who  ahoold 
do  so,  or  who  would  accept  of  lar  tnvmtl> 
ture.  However  much  mortified  Henry  waa 
at  finding  the  exiled  prelate  thus  resolntcu 
he  was  too  anxious  for  the  support  an^ 
countenance  of  Anselm— which  If  thrown 
into  the  scale  for  Robert  mi^t  at  aomo 
future  time  prove  so  fonDldable— to  tnalst 
upon  his  own  proposal.  He  thereforo 
agreed  that  all  controversy  on  the  sabjecta 
should  be  referred  to  Rome ;  and  Anaelm 
was  restored  to  his  dignity,  and,  nndoobt- 
ediy.  all  the  more  powerful  both  from  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  exile  and 
those  which  accompanied  his  ret4im.  Hla 
authority  was  scarcely  reestabUahed  when 
it  was  appealed  to  upon  a  subject  of  th« 
highest  interest  to  the  king  himself.  Mjs- 
tllda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  kln^  of 
Scotland  and  niece  of  Edgar  Athellag,  had 
been  educated  in  the  nunnery  of  Ramaaj'. 
Well  knowing  how  dear  the  royal  8ax<m 
lineage  of  this  lady  made  her  to  the  English 
nation,  Henry  proposed  to  espouse  her.  It 
isa  striking  instance  of  the  extent  to  whldi 
the  public  mind  was  enslaved  by  Rome,  UuU 
the  mere  residence  and  education  of  Uila 
lirincess  In  a  convent,  the  mere  wearing  c^ 
the  veil  without  ever  having  takoi  or  In- 
tended to  take  the  vows,  seemed  to  mako 
it  doubtful  whether  she  could  lawfully  eoo- 
tract  matrimony  I  80  it,  however,  wma; 
and  a  solemn  coancil  of  preUtca  and  no> 
bics  was  held  at  Lambeth  to  determine  tiM 
point.  This  cotmdl  was  held  so  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  Anselm  to  hts  dignltj-, 
that  we  may,  without  great  breacli  of  duk- 
rity.  suspect  that  a  desire  to  secure  tbe 
support  of  Anselm  upon  this  rerj  subject 
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I  u  l«M€  one  of  the  idoCItc*,  If  not  the 
I  chief  ooe,  tqr  which  the  ktiig  was  Actuated 
In  rNsUtDir  hJm.  Before  this  eoancil  M»- 
uUMtated  tbu  she  bad  nerer  contemplated 
taking  tb«  tows,  and  that  ^be  had  onlj 
worn  the  rell,  a*  it  waa  qnite  commonly 
voni  hf  the  Rngllsh  ladiea,  aa  a  mfe«raard 
tram  the  rioleiice  of  the  Konnan  aoldlenr. 
Aa  tt  vaa  well  known  %hMt  againat  anch 
Tfolenceerea  an  ■mrliah  prlnceea  rcaUj  had 
DO  other  aecmre  guanl.  the  oonncll  deter- 
■Uoed  that  the  wearing  of  the  veil  by  M*- 
tQda  liad  in  no  wiae  pledged  her  to  or  con- 
oectcd  her  with  any  religioaa  aisterfaood. 
ml  that  she  waa  aa  free  to  marry  m  though 
•be  bad  nercr  worn  tk  Henry  and  Matilda 
«err  married.  The  ceremony  waa  perform- 
ed by  Anaeim,  and  waa  aocomp«nied  with 
tTfu  and  gorgeoua  rejoicing.  Tbla  nar- 
r.afe  more  than  any  other  of  his  politic 
uTsngcnaita  attached  the  Bngliih  people 
to  blai.  Married  to  a  Saxon  princess,  be 
M«Bed  to  them  to  hare  acquired  a  greater 
riKbt  to  the  throne  than  any  Konnan  prince, 
vitho«t  Chat  recommendation,  oonld  draw 
from  Hsy  other  drrumatancea. 

AJk.iUH.— It  aoon  appeared,  that  great 
M  Bauy's  care  had  been  to  fortify  him- 
*Hf  hi  the  general  heart  of  the  people,  it 
had  been  neither  onoeceaaary  nor  exocMl  rei 
Kobcrt*  who  had  wasted  so  moch  time  in 
iuiy,  retonied  to  Normandy  about  a  month 
■fterihedcath  of  his  brother  Rofuft.  Henry 
bad  gtren  no  orders  and  made  no  prepara- 
U«M  to  oppoee  Robert's  resumption  of  the 
dwbyofSormandy.  Posaraaed  of  that  po/Nl 
ifspB«rf,aad  beln#  nocb  endeared  to  the 
vvflke  S<wman  bskrons  by  his  achleTementa 
•a  Che  Holy  Land,  Robert  immediately  com* 
»noeA  pceparationa  for  tnyadlng  England. 
andwrasUng  hla  birthright  from  the  usorp 
i*9  handa  of  hla  brother.  Kor  were  the 
vlabca  tor  hla  socceaa  confined  to  those 
imxvtm  who  (^tefly  or  wholly  Uved  in  Kor- 
B^aady.  Od  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
fn-«t  barons  of  KBirl*nd  decidedly  pre- 
fmed  Bobert  to  Henry ;  and.  feeling  the 
***^  didDce  to  holding  their  Bngllah  and 
SiffwsBi  poaseaalons  under  two  sovereigns, 
vtlch  had  been  so  acros«ly  expresaod  at  the 
viriim  of  Wllllaiu,  they  secretly  encoo- 
n«pd  BobeTt.and  aeot  him  aaaorances  that 
ibej  vooid  join  him  with  their  leriea  aa 
■*^4a  asheilkoald  land  In  Bngland.  Among 
ikcae  Bobks  were  Robert  de  Belcsme,  eari 
of  flkmrsbsry.  WUllam  de  Warenne.  eari 
<^  terrey,  Hugh  de  Graatmesnil,  Robert  de 
MaU«t,aad  others  of  the  rery  highest  and 
*^^  powerfttl  men  In  Bngland.  The  on- 
Ur^mb  In  hla  fkToor  extended  to  the 
MTy;aadwben  Henry  li«<i*  ^^  ?raU  »' 
prvm  and  exenlna.  made  a  Oeet  ready  to 
rjm*  hia  brocher^a  landing,  the  seamen 
•beamed  with  the  greater  nomlier  of  the 
fttitm,  and  pot  themeelres  and  their  Teasels 
u  ihs  dts^isai  of  Robert.  Thia  incident 
«♦•  the  ktnr  grrmt  alarm,  leat  the  army, 
i<».  ihoaid  deaert  him.  In  which  case  not 
"Biy  hla  crown  bot  hla  life  would  be  in  tbe 
■•usi  lanDlneiit  danger.  Henry,  notwith- 
»uadte«  this  peril,  prcaerred  hla  eooluesa, 
«ad  did  not  allow,  aa  men  too  frequently  do, 
'be  greatneae  of  the  danger  to  turn  away 
M«  attcBtloa  from  the  beat  meana  of  lnee^ 


Ing  and  overcoming  it.  Well  knowing  the 
superstition  of  the  people,  he  considered 
nothing  lost  while  be  could  command  tbe 
immense  innnence  which  Auselm  had  over 
the  public  mind.  Accordingly  he  redoubled 
bis  court  to  that  prelate,  and  succeeded  in 
making  him  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
professed  design  and  deaire  to  rule  Justly 
and  mildly.  What  he  himself  llrmir  be> 
lieved.  Anaelm  diligently  and  eloquently  in- 
culcated upon  the  minds  of  others ;  and  aa 
his  Influence  and  exertions  were  seconded 
by  those  of  Roger  Blgod,  Robert  Flts- 
hamond,  the  eari  of  Warwick,  and  other 

S>werful  nobles  who  remained  faithful  to 
enry,  the  army  was  kept  in  good  humour, 
and  marched  in  good  order,  and  with  appa- 
rent zeal  aa  well  aa  cheerfulnesa,  to  Porta- 
mouth,  where  Robert  had  landed. 

Though  the  two  armies  were  In  (kce  of 
each  other  for  several  days,  not  a  Mow  waa 
struck :  both  sides  seeming  to  feel  reluctant 
to  commence  a  civil  war.  Anselra  and  other 
influential  men  on  either  aide  took  advan- 
tage of  this  pause  to  bring  about  a  treaty 
between  the  brothers  ;  and.  after  much  ar^ 

Siment  and  some  dehiy,  It  was  agreed  that 
enry  should  retain  the  crown  of  England, 
and  pay  an  annual  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand marka  to  Robert ;  that  the  survivor 
should  succeed  to  the  deceased  brother^ 
possessions;  that  they  should  mutually  ab- 
stain from  encouraging  or  harbouring  each 
other's  enemies ;  and  that  the  adherenta  of 
both  In  tbe  present  quarrel  shoitld  be  un- 
disturbed in  their  possessions  and  homa 
harmless  for  all  that  had  passed. 

A.D.  1109.— Though  Henry  agreed  with 
seeming  cheerfulness  to  this  treaty,  which 
In  most  points  of  view  waa  so  advantageotu 
to  hlm,he  signed  it  with  a  full  determination 
to  break  through  at  leaat  one  of  ita  provi- 
slona.  Tlie  power  of  hlsnobleshad  been  too 
fully  manifested  to  him  in  their  encourage- 
meat  of  Robert,  to  admit  of  hla  being  other- 
wise than  anxious  to  break  it.  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  aa  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  also  the  most  active  of  those  who  had 

Siren  their  adhesion  to  Robert,  waa  first 
xed  upon  by  Henry  to  be  made  an  exam- 
ple of  the  danger  of  offending  klnga.  Splea 
were  set  upon  bis  every  word  and  action, 
and  his  bold  and  haughty  character  left 
them  but  little  difllculty  in  finding  matter 
of  olfenoe.  Ko  fewer  than  five«nd-forty 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  He 
was  too  well  aware  both  of  the  truth  of 
aoroe  of  the  charges,  and  of  the  rigid  seve- 
rity with  which  he  would  be  judged,  to  deem 
it  safe  to  risk  a  trial.  He  summoned  all  the 
friends  and  adherents  he  could  oommand, 
and  threw  himself  uiwn  the  ehancea  of  war. 
But  these  were  unnvourable  to  him.  In 
tbe  influence  which  Anselm  possessed,  and 
which  he  zealously  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  Henry  had  a  most  potent  means  of 
defence,  and  he  with  little  difllculty  reduced 
the  earl  to  such  straits,  that  he  was  gind  to 
leave  the  kingdom  with  his  life.  All  his 
great  possessions  were  of  course  confis- 
cated, and  they  afforded  the  king  welcome 
means  of  purchasing  new  friends,  and  a*, 
curing  the  fidelity  of  those  who  were  hla 
frlendJi  already. 
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A.D.  I  los.— Th«  ruin  of  the  earl  of  Sbrewt* 
baiT  prodaced  that  of  his  brotbera,  Roger, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Amulf  de  Hontgo- 
niery .  But  the  vengeance  or  the  policy  of  the 
king  required  yet  more  rictima.  Robert  de 
Pontefract,  Robert  de  Mallet,  and  William 
de  Warenne  were  prosecuted,  and  the  king's 
power  secured  tbeir  condemnation;  and 
WlUiam,  earl  of  Cornwall,  thotigh  son  of 
the  king's  uncle,  was  deprlred  of  all  bis 
large  property  In  England.  The  charges 
against  these  noblemen  were  artfully  made, 
not  upon  their  conduct  towards  the  king 
In  his  dispute  with  his  brother,  but  upon 
their  misconduct  towards  their  Tassala. 
In  this  respect.  Indeed,  they  were  guilty 
enough,  aa  all  the  Norman  barons  were; 
but  it  was  not  this  guilt,  which  was  equally 
chargeable  upon  toe  king's  firmest  and 
most  powerful  defenders,  for  which  they 
were  prosecuted  and  ruined.  Robert  of 
Normandy,  with  his  characteristic  gene- 
rosity and  imprudence,  was  so  indignant 
at  the  persecution  of  his  friends,  whose 
chief  crime  in  the  king's  eyes  he  well  knew 
to  be  the  friendship  they  had  shown  to 
himself,  that  be  crossed  over  to  England 
and  sharply  rebuked  his  brother  with  the 
shameful  and  iU-relled  breach  of  a  prtnel* 
pal  part  of  their  treaty.  Confident  in  his 
kingly  power,  Henry  was  but  little  affected 
by  the  just  ind  eloquent  reproaches  of  his 
brother.  On  the  contrarr.  he  so  clearly 
gave  bin  to  understand  bow  tar  his  im- 
prudent  rashness  in  venturing  to  England 
had  compromised  his  own  safety,  tliat  Ro- 
bert was  glad  to  get  liberty  to  return  to 
Normandy  at  the  expense  of  making  a 
formal  resignation  of  his  pension. 

The  time  soon  came  for  Henry  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  brother  whom  he  bad 
already  despoiled  of  the  fairest  and  most 
precious  portion  of  his  Inheritance.  The 
imprudent  thoughtlessness  and  levity  of 
Robert  not  merely  affected  his  conduct  aa 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned ;  It  made 
him  wholly  unlit  to  rule,  and  opened  the 
widest  possible  doors  to  the  needy  and 
profligate,  the  avariciousand  the  tyrannical, 
among  his  turbulent  and  unprincipled  ba- 
rons, to  plunder  him,  as  well  as  to  rob  and 
then  ill-treat  his  unfortunate  subjects.  A 
monarch  who  was  so  utterly  careless  that 
hia  domestic  servants  plundered  him,  not 
merely  of  the  little  money  which  his  prodi- 
gal habits  left  to  him,  but  even  of  his 
clothes  and  furniture,  was  but  iU-flttod  to 
preserve  bis  subjects  trom  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  most  licentious  nobility  in  all  Eu- 
rope. And  it  was  very  natural  that  when 
the  more  thoughtful  and  observant  among 
the  Normans  contrasted  the  loose  govern- 
ment of  Robert— if  Indeed  it  deserved  the 
name  of  a  government  at  all— with  the 
steady,  firm,  and  orderly  rule  of  Henry 
over  a  much  larger  and  more  important 
state,  they  should  begin  to  think,  and  to 
whisper,  too,  that  even  a  usurper,  such  as 
Henry,  was  far  better  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  tlian  such  a  legitimate,  but 
utterly  incapable,  ruler  as  the  good-natured 
and  generous,  but  extravagant  and  de- 
bauched, Robert.  Disorders  at  length  rose 
to  snch  a  height  In  Normandy,  as  to  give 


Henry  a  pretext  for  going  over,  nominally 
to  mediate  between  the  ot^tosmg  partlea, 
but,  In  reality,  personally  to  obsirve  bow 
far  affain  were  in  trstn  to  admit  of  bla 
depriving  his  brother  of  the  dncby  alto- 
gether. Skilled  in  every  art  of  Intrtgm, 
and  having  Iwth  the  means  and  the  will  to 
Ivrilie  most  profusely,  Henry  soon  formed  a 
strong  party  ;  and  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  nused  the  necessary  force  by  the 
most  shameless  and  unaparlng  extortion, 
be,  In  1105,  landed  again  In  Normandy,  no 
longer  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of 
mediating,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
conquering  if  possible.  He  laid  sJege  to 
Bayeux,  and,  although  obstinately  and 
bravely  resisted,  at  lengUi  took  that  place 
by  storm ;  Caen  he  prepared  to  benege, 
but  it  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  m- 
baliltanta.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Falalaeu 
but  hero  he  was  Bucceaafully  opposed  ontll 
the  setting  in  of  the  winter  compelled  hJUn 
to  raise  the  siege. 

A.D.  1100.— With  the  return  of  £svonmble 
weather,  Henry  returned  to  Normandj,  and 
recommenced  his  operations ;  opening  tbe 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Tlnchebraywttlk 
a  force  so  mighty,  that  it  was  quite  evfdent 
he  contemplated  nothing  short  of  the  en> 
tire  subjugation  of  Normandy.  It  required 
an  the  success  that  Henir  had  aa  ret 
achieved,  and  all  the  persuasions  of  bin 
own  friends,  to  arouse  Robert  trom  hia  le« 
thargy  of  natural  indolence  and  seosnal 
pleasure.  But  once  aroused,— he  showed 
that  the  warrior  had  slumbered*  indeed. 
In  his  heart,  but  was  not  dead.  Aided  by 
Robert  de  Belesme,  and  by  the  earl  <tf  Mor- 
talgne,  the  king's  nncle,  who  was  lUTe- 
terately  opposed  to  Henry  on  aceonnt  of 
his  treatment  of  Mortalgne's  son  Wltllam, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Robert  speedily  zalaed  a 

gowerful  force,  and  marched  agalnat  htn 
rotber,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
tbeir  controversies  In  a  single  battle.  Anf> 
mated  at  being  led  by  the  valiant  prince 
whose  feats  in  the  plains  of  PalesttxM  bad 
struck  terror  Into  pagan  hearts,  and  won 
the  applause  of  Christian  Europe,  Robert's 
troops  charged  so  boldly  and  so  well,  that 
the  English  were  thrown  into  oonfoaloa. 
Had  the  Norman  success  been  well  tal- 
lowed up  by  the  whole  Norman  force, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  Bngliah  army 
from  defeat  and  destruction.  Bafc  ttfee 
troops  of  Roger  de  Belesme  were  soddenlx 
and  most  unaccountably  seised  wiHk  a  p*^ 
nic,  which  communicated  itaelf  to  the 
of  the  Normans.  Henry  and  bis 
skilfully  and  promptly  availed  ttaemael 
of  this  sudden  turn  in  the  state  of 
charged  the  enemy  again  and  again,  uttcrty 
routed  them,  killing  vast  numbers  and 
king  ten  thousand  prisoners,  aroons  w; 
was  Robert  himseU. 

This  great  victory  gained  by  He&ry 
soon  after  crowned  by  the  anrreodcr  of 
Rouen  and  Palaise;  and  Henry  now  be- 
came completely  master  of  Normandy,  liav-> 
Ing  got  also  Into  bis  power  Robert**  autu 
the  young  prince  William,  who  was  uifoir^ 
lutuitely  in  Falalse  when  that  imt»ortaAt 
fortress  surrendered.  As  though  there  bad 
been  nothing  of  violence  or  nnflUrneaa  ta 
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was  probably  dealroua  to  show  the  world, 
by  the  onblemUbed  character  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  Intniited  the  Inflant  prtnoe, 
then  only  six  years  old.  that  he  meant 
fairly  by  him.  Bat  as  the  yoang  prince 
grew  op,  and  became  remarkable  for  talent 
and  gracefulness  of  person,  he  acquired  a 
popularity  which  gave  so  much  uneasiness 
to  Henry,  that  he  ordered  his  guardian  to 

Slve  up  his  Toung  ward.  Helle,  probably 
oubtful  of  the  king's  Intentions,  yet  feel- 
ing himself  nnablo  to  shelter  htm  should 
the  klngrosort  to  force,  immediately  placed 
young  William  under  the  protection  of 
Fnike,  count  of  Anjou.  The  protection  of 
this  gallant  and  eminent  noble  and  his  own 
singular  graces  enabled  William  to  create 
great  Interest  on  his  behalf,  and  at  erery 
court  which  he  visited  he  was  able  to  ex- 
cite the  greatest  Indigmation  against  the 
Injustice  with  which  his  uncle  had  treated 
htm.  Louis  ie  Gros,  king  of  France,  Joined 
with  Fulke,  oouut  of  Anjou,  and  the  count 
of  Flanders,  in  disturbing  Henry  In  his 
unjust  possession  of  ICormandy.  and  many 
skirmlibes  took  place  upon  the  frontiera. 
But  before  the  war  could  produce  any  deci- 
sive results.  Henry,  with  his  customary 
artful  policy,  detached  Fulke  from  the 
league  by  marrying  his  son  William  to  that 
prince's  daughter.  The  peace  consequent 
upon  this  withdrawal  of  Fulke  did  not, 
however,  last  long.  Henry's  nephew  was 
again  taken  in  hand  by  the  gallant  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  who  induced  the  king  of 
Prance  to  Join  him  in  renewing  the  attack 
upon  Normandy.  In  an  action  near  Bu 
^dwin  was  slain  :  and  the  king  of  France, 
despairing,  after  the  loss  of  so  capital  an 
ally,  of  liberating  Normandy  from  the  power 
of  Henry  by  force  of  arms,  resolved  to  try 
another  method,  of  which,  probably,  be  did 
not  perceive  aQ  the  remote  and  possible 
consequences. 

The  papal  court  had  always  manifested 
a  more  than  sufflcient  inclination  to  inter- 
fore  in  the  temporal  oonoems  of  the  nations 
of  Christendom ;  and  Louis  now  most  un- 
wisely gave  sanction  and  force  to  that  am- 
bitious and  insidious  assumption,  by  ap- 
pealing to  Rome  on  behalf  of  young  Wil- 
liam. A  general  council  having  been  as- 
sembled by  the  pope  at  Rhelms,  Louis  took 
his  proteg6  there,  represented  the  tyranny 
of  Henry's  conduct  towards  t>oth  the  young 
prtnoe  and  his  father,  and  strongly  and 
eloquently  dwelt  upon  the  Impropriety  of 
the  church  and  the  Christian  powers  allow- 
ing BO  trusty  and  gallant  a  champion  of  the 
cross  to  linger  on  In  his  melancholy  im- 
prisonment. Whatever  might  be  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  Galixtns  IT.,  the  then  pope, 
he  showed  himself  strongly  inclined  to  in- 
terfere on  behalf  both  of  William  and  his 
father.  But  Henry  was  now,  as  ever,  alert 
and  skilful  in  the  defence  of  his  own  in- 
terest. The  English  bishops  were  allowed 
by  him  to  attend  this  oounoil ;  but  he  gave 
them  fair  notice  at  their  departure,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  demands  or  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Uws  and  eostoms 
of  BngUnd.  and  his  own  prerogative.  'Go,' 
said  he,  as  they  took  leave  of  him,  'aaluto 


the  pope  in  my  name,  and  listen  to  his 
apostolical  precepts ;  Imt  be  mindful  that 
ye  bring  back  none  of  his  new  inventions 
Into  my  kingdom.'  But  while  he  thus  out- 
wardly manifested  his  determination  to 
support  himself  even  against  the  hostUity 
of  the  church,  he  took  the  most  effectual 
means  to  prevent  that  hostility  from  being 
exhibited.  The  most  liberal  presents  and 
promises  were  distributed ;  and  so  effeo- 
tually  did  he  conciliate  the  pope,  that  hav- 
ing shortly  afterwards  had  an  interview 
with  Henry,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  eloqo^it  and 
persuasive  man  he  had  ever  spoken  with. 
Upon  this  high  eulogy  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  Hume,  with  dry  causticity,  re- 
marks that  Henry  at  this  interview  'had 
probably  renewed  his  presents.' 

Louis,  finding  that  he  was  out-mancenvred 
by  Henry  in  the  way  of  intrigue,  renewed 
his  attempts  upon  Normandy  m  tiio  way  of 
arms.  He  made  an  attempt  to  sorprlse 
Noyen :  but  Henry's  profuse  liberality 
caused  him  to  be  well  served  by  his  spies, 
and  he  suddenly  fell  upon  the  FreniA 
troops.  A  severe  action  ensued,  and  prince 
William,  who  was  present,  behaved  wltti 
great  distinction.  Henry  also  was  preeent, 
and,  penetrating  with  his  enstooiary  gal- 
lantry into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fl«ht» 
was  severely  wounded  tiy  Crispin,  a  Nor- 
man officer  in  the  French  army.  Henry, 
who  possessed  great  personal  strength, 
struck  Crispin  to  the  earth,  and  led  hU 
troops  onward  in  a  charge  so  fleroe  sod 
heavjr  that  the  French  were  utterly  routed, 
and  Louis  himself  only  escaped  with  great 
difficulty  from  being  made  prls<mer.  The 
result  of  this  action  so  discouraged  Liouia 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  entered  Into  » 
treaty  with  Henry,  in  which  the  tnteareate 
of  William  and  the  liberty  of  Bohert  were 
wholly  left  out  of  question. 

Thus  far  the  career  of  king  Henry  had 
been  one  unbroken  series  of  prosperity ; 
he  was  now.  under  circumstances  the  lee&t 
to  have  been  feared,  doomed  to  soffier  a 
very   terrible  misfortune.    Judging  from 
the  teciUty  with  which  he  had  usurped  the 
crown  of  Bngland  and  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  simllsr  wrong— as  kt  cboae  to 
call  it,  though  wrong  it  would  surely  not 
have  been— might  easily  be  done  to  him 
own  son,  unless  proper  precaution  were 
taken,  he  accompanied  his  ton  William  to 
Normandy,  and  caused  him  to  be  reoo9- 
ntsed  as  his  successor  to  the  states,  and  to 
reeelve  in  that  character  the  homage  of  tba 
t)arons.    This  important  step  being  taken, 
the  king  and  the  prince  embarked  at  Bar- 
flenr  on  their    return  to    England.    The 
weather  was  fair,  and  the   vessel   whlctt 
conveyed  the  king  and  his  immediate  at- 
tendants left  the  cosst  in  safety.    Bonae- 
thing  caused  the  prince    to   remain  on 
shore  after  his  father  had  departed ;  uul 
the  captain  and  sailors  of  his  ship,  beln^ 
greatly  intoxicated,  sailed.  In  their  anxiety 
to  overtake  the  king,  with  so  mucli  uior« 
haste  than  skill,  that  they  struck  the  »lilp 
ttpona  roek,  and  sho  immediately  b««an  to 
sink.    William  was  safely  got  Into  tho  long 
boat,  and  had  even  been  towed  some  dla- 
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able  piirllege  at  that  tim»— the  light  to 
elect  lt«  own  sheriff  and  Jnatldair,  and  to 
bold  pleas  of  the  crown,  trials  bjr  combat, 
and  lodging  of  the  king's  retinue,  were 
granted  to  the  city  of  London. 

OHAPTBR  XVII. 
l%e  Beiifn  of  Stephen. 

A.D.  1135.— Thb  will  of  Hennr  I.  left  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  daughter  Mat  llda.  By  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  had  taken,  it  was  rery 
evident  that  he  feared  lent  anyone  should 
imitate  the  Irregularity  by  which  he  him- 
self had  mounted  to  power.  Strangely 
enough,  howerer,  the  attempt  he  antici- 
pated, and  so  carefully  provided  against, 
was  made  by  one  who  to  Henry's  own 
patronage  and  liberality  owed  his  chief 
power  to  oppose  Henry's  daughter.  A  new 
proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  of  the  blind- 
ness on  particular  points  of  eren  the  most 
politic  and  prudent  men. 

Adda,  daughter  of  WlUlam  the  Con- 
queror, was  married  to  Stephen,  count  of 
Blols.  Two  of  her  sons,  Henry  and  Ste- 
phen, were  InTltod  to  England  by  Henry  I., 
who  behaved  to  them  with  the  profuse  li- 
berality which  he  was  ever  prone  to  show 
to  those  whom  he  took  into  his  favour. 
Henry  was  made  abbot  of  Ulastonbury  and 
bUhop  of  Winchester;  and  Stephen  was 
even  more  highly  favoured  by  the  kinir, 
>vho  married  hira  to  Matilda,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne ;  by 
which  marriage  he  acquired  both  the  feudal 
sovereignty  of  Boulogne  as  well  as  enormous 
landed  property  In  England.  Subsequently 
the  king  still  farther  enriched  Stephen  by 
oouf erring  upon  him  the  forfeited  posses- 
sions of  the  earl  of  Mortalgne,  In  Normandy, 
and  of  Robert  de  Mallet.  In  Bngland.  The 
king  fondly  imagined  that  by  thus  honour- 
ing and  aggrandising  Stephen  he  was  rais- 
ing up  a  fast  and  powerful  friend  for  his 
daughter  whenever  she  should  come  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  conduct  of  Stephen  was  so 
wily  and  skilful,  that  to  the  very  hour  of 
Uunrr's  death  he  contrived  to  confirm  him 
in  this  deluition.  Brave,  active,  generous, 
atid  affable,  he  was  a  very  general  favourite ; 
but  while  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  retAin  and  Increase  his  popularity,  espe- 
cially among  the  Londoners,  of  whom  he 
anticipated  making  great  use  in  the  ulti- 
mate scheme  be  had  In  view,  he  took  good 
care  to  keep  those  efforts  from  the  king** 
knowledge.  He  professed  himself  the  fa«t 
friend  and  ready  champion  of  the  princess 
Matilda;  and  when  the  barons  were  re- 
quired by  the  king  to  do  homage  to  her,  as 
tno  successor  to  the  crown,  Stephen  ac- 
tuaUy  had  a  -violent  dispute  with  Robert, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  a  natural  son 
of  the  king,  as  to  which  of  them  should 
first  take  the  oath  I 

But  with  all  this  Up-Ioyalty  to  the  king 
and  seeming  devotion  to  the  princess.  St^ 
phen  seems  all  along  to  have  harboured 
the  most  ungrateful  and  faithless  Inten- 
tions. The  moment  the  king  had  ceased  to 
live,  he  hurried  over  to  England  to  seiiu} 
upon  tho  crown.    His  designs  having  been 


made  known  at  Dover  and  Canterburr,  the 
citizens  of  both  those  places  honourably 
refused  to  admit  him.  Nothing  daunt«d  l^ 
this  honest  rebuke  of  his  ungrateful  de- 
sign, he  hurried  on  to  London,  where  b« 
had  emissaries  In  his  pay,  who  caused  him 
to  be  hailed  as  king  by  a  multitude  of  the 
common  sort. 

The  first  step  being  thus  made,  be  next 
busied  himself  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
and  suffrage  of  the  derenr.  So  much  weight 
was  In  that  age  attached  to  the  ceremony 
of  unction  in  the  coronation,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  but  little  likely  that  Matilda 
would  ever  be  able  to  dethrone  him,  if  he 
could  so  far  secure  the  clergy  as  to  have 
his  coronation  performed  in  doe  order  and 
with  the  usual  xormalitlea.  In  this  Impor- 
tant part  of  his  daring  scheme  good  ser- 
vice was  done  to  him  by  his  brother  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  caused  the  bi- 
shop of  Sallsbuiy  to  Join  him  in  persuading 
William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  give 
Stephen  the  royal  unction.  The  primate 
having,  in  common  with  all  the  nobility, 
taken  the  oath  of  alleglanoe  to  Matilda,  was 
unwilling  to  comply  with  so  startling  a 
step ;  but  his  reluctance,  whether  real  or 
assumed,  gave  way  when  Roger  Bigod,  who 
held  the  Important  office  of  steward  of  the 
household,  made  oath  that  Henry  on  his 
death-bed  had  evinced  his  displeasure  with 
Matilda,  and  expressed  his  deliberate  pre- 
ference of  Stephen  as  his  successor.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  ao  shrewd  a  per- 
sonage as  the  archbishop  really  gaveanr 
credence  to  this  shallow  tale :  but  be  af- 
fected to  do  so.  and  upon  ita  authority 
crowned  Stephen.  The  coronation  was  but 
meagrely  attended  by  the  nobles;  yet  as 
none  of  them  made  any  open  opposition, 
Stephen  proceeded  to  exercise  the  royal  au- 
thority as  coolly  as  though  he  had  aaoended 
tho  throne  by  the  double  right  of  consent 
of  the  people  and  heirship. 

Having  selied  upon  the  royal  treasursL 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  Stephen  was  able  to  aur- 
round  his  usurped  throne  with  an  Inunense 
number  of  foreign  mercenarioa.  While  be 
thus  provided  against  open  force,  he  also 
took  the  precaution  to  endeavour,  by  the 
apparent  justice  of  his  intentions,  to  ob- 
literate from  the  general  memory,  and  ea- 
poclally  from  the  memory  of  the  clergy,  all 
thought  of  the  shameful  irregularity  and 
ingratitude  by  which  he  had  obtained  the 
throne.  He  published  a  charter  calcolated 
to  interest  all  ranks  of  men  ;  promising  to 
abolish  Dantgtlt,  generally  to  restore  the 
laws  of  king  Edward,  to  correct  all  abuses 
of  the  forest  laws,  and  —with  an  especial 
view  to  conciliating  the  clergy— to  nil  all 
benefices  as  they  should  become  vacant, 
and  to  levy  no  rents  upon  them  while  va- 
cant. He  at  the  same  time  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  who,  well  knowlng^ 
what  advantage  possession  must  give  Ste- 
phen over  the  absent  Matilda,  and  being, 
bct^ides,  well  pleased  to  be  called  upon  to 
inierfere  in  tho  temporal  affairs  of  England. 
\cry  readily  gave  it  in  a  bull,  which  Stephen 
took  great  care  to  make  public  throughottt 
England. 
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,  ton  tad  the  people  thoa  tonneBted,  the 

;  rvfiMtg  foeeeMea  of  the  eqnallT  KUlah  op- 

,  poatBf  lArtlcs  led  to  treqaent  discunions, 

wblch  led  to  DO  agreement,  and  traqoent 

tretflea,  made  onlj  to  be  broken. 

Aa  action  at  length  took  plnoe  whlt^ 
pniBiaed  to  be  dedalre  and  to  reat^ne  the 
Uafdon  to  pence:  Tbe  eaatle  of  Lincoln 
TM  evicand  and  gairiaoned  by  the  parti- 
■aa  of  MaUkla.  under  Ralph,  earl  of  Che»- 
tcriad  wmiamdeRonmard.  Tbeclttaens 
i-t  Lincoln,  howerer,  ranalned  fnlthfal  to 
ite  came  of  Stephen,  who  Immediately 
praeeeded  to  ]mj  ale9«  to  the  caade.  The 
cart  of  Oloacest^r  hnatened  to  the  anpport 
of  the  beleaimeTed  8arrtaon.andontheSnd 
tt  Fehraaij,  1141.  an  action  took  place,  is 
vtdch  Stephen  wma  def  ented,  and  carried 
n«)acr  while  flgtactns  deepermtely  at  the 
bead  of  hli  tmopa.  He  waa  taken  In  tri- 
vatib  to  Gloacest«r»  and  thongh  he  waa  at 
tm  treated  with  great  external  re^tect, 
*i«ie  real  or  preCraded  eo^dona  of  hit 
frmdii  hartngformcd  a  plan  for  hla  reacne 
caewd  hla  to  be  loaded  wttli  irons  and 
QmwB  Into  prlaoo. 

Tke  eapcnre  of  9Uvhtn  eanaed  a  great 
ifiiaiiiMi  at  men  at  aU  ranka  to  the  party 
Jt  XatUda;  and  alie.  vnder  the  politic 
faidaooe  of  the  earl  of  Oloocester,  now  ex- 
t-md  henetf  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
r)«r|7.intboat  which,  in  the  then  state  of 
tW  pabQc  mind,  tlxere  eonld  be  but  Uttle 
inject  of  permanent  prosperity  to  her 
(vw.  Just  as  it  donbCleaa  waa. 

tte  lariled  Henry,  btabop  of  Winchester 
u4  papal  legate,  to  a  cooferenoe.  at  which 
^  proBilsed  ercrytlxlng  that  either  his 
ii)4lv1dBal  ambition  or  nla  seal  for  the 
<^sreh  eoald  lead  him  to  dealre ;  and  as  all 
ib«  triaeitml  men  of  her  party  had  offered 
t*)  iKeoaw  responsible  for  her  dne  fnlfll- 
'•'at  ofber  promises,  will  ch  she  made  with 
^  accompmytng  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
B^vrj  condncted  her  with  great  pomp  and 
1  <ra  to  Winchester  cathedral,  and  there 
«  the  high  altar  aotemnly  denounced 
"-sncs  apon  all  who  ahtmld  cnrse  her,  and 
«Tohsd  blesatnga  npon  all  who  should 
^*«s  her.  Toglrc  still  greater  triumph 
U4  tecmity  to  her  casae,  Theobald,  arch- 
"■t^epoC  Caatertmry,  also  awore  allegiance 
K>Wr. 

Vsbsaraetttly  the  crown  was  formally 
xtMccd  to  Matilda.  In  a  apeech  made  by 
R<«7  to  the  assembled  clergy  and  afewof 
^c&1«f  menof  liondon;  and  Hetuy,  with 
u  aasuisuuj  perfectly  manrellons  sfter 
^vlag  been  so  powerfol  an  Instrument  of 
kb  truhu's  usurpation,  now  spoke  of  hira 
«•  hsvtag  merdy  flUed  th«  throne  In  the 
thwaetj  ct  the  rlgbtfnl  owner,  and  dwelt 
*1lh  araat  force  and  bitterness  npon  the 
^"vnri  by  Stephen  of  the  promises  he  bad 
^sdt  oi  respect  and  protection  to  the 
cbwh. 

KadMa  to  a  maacnUne  daring  added  a 
^TT  handi  and  Unperlona  spirit,  and  she 
i«i  seare«4y  pfaued  her  cause  in  apparently 
i"'nnaae&t  prosperity  whsn  she  most  on- 
*>^  dlagustod  some  of  those  whoso  fa- 
*^>w  «Hthe  moat  Important  to  her. 
lbs  LoaAoDcra.   though   drcumstaoees 


had  compelled  them  to  submit  to  Matilda, 
were  stIU  rery  partial  to  Stephen.  They 
joined  hla  wife  in  petitioning  that  he  might 
be  released  on  condition  <rf  retiring  to  a 
conrent.  A  stem  and  laconic  refusal  was 
Matilda's  answer  both  to  this  petition  and 
a  subsequent  one  presoited  by  the  Lon- 
doners for  the  estabUahment  of  king  Ed- 
ward^ lawa  Instead  of  those  of  Henry.  An 
equally  harsh,  and  stin  more  impolitic  re- 
fusal wasglren  to  the  legate  who  requested 
that  hla  nephew,  Bnstaoe,  should  Inherit 
Boulogne  and  the  other  patrimonial  pos- 
sessions of  Stet^ien ;  a  refusal  whldi  gires 
one  as  low  an  opinion  of  Matilda's  sense  of 
justice  as  of  her  temper  and  policy. 

Her  mistaken  conduct  was  not  long  in 
producing  lu  appropriate  ill  effects  to  her 
cause.  The  legate,  whose  rery  contradic- 
tory conduct  at  different  times  can  only  be 
aatisfactorlly  explained  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  to  his  thorongnly  selflsh  ambi- 
tion that  cause  erer  seemed  the  best  wbidi 
promised  the  greatest  immediate  adran- 
tages  to  himself  or  to  the  church,  marked 
the  mischief  which  MatUda'a  harahneaa 
did  to  her  cause,  and  promptly  aralled 
himself  of  It  to  ezdte  the  Londoners  to  re- 
Tolt  against  her  goremramt.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  seise  upon  her  person ;  and  so 
Tiolent  was  the  rage  that  was  manifested 
by  her  enemlea,  that  eren  her  masculine 
and  acomlng  Mrit  took  alarm,  and  ahe 
fled  to  Oxford.  Hot  conceiving  herself  safe 
eren  there,  and  being  unaware  of  the  un- 
derhand conduct  of  the  crafty  legate,  she 
next  Oew  for  safety  to  him  at  Winchester. 
But  he,  deeming  her  cause  now  so  fU-  lost 
as  to  warrant  him  in  openly  dedarlng  his 
real  feelings  towards  her,  joined  his  forces 
to  the  Londoners  and  other  friends  of  Ste- 
phen, and  besieged  her  in  the  castle  of  that 
city.  Hero,  though  stoutly  supported  by 
her  friends  and  followers,  she  waa  unable 
to  remain  long,  from  lack  of  prorislons. 
Accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
a  handful  of  fnends,  she  made  her  escape ; 
but  her  party  was  pursued,  and  the  earl  of 
Oloucester,  tn  the  skirmish,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. This  capture  led  to  the  releaite  of 
Stephen,  for  whom  Matilda  waa  glad  to 
exciuuige  the  earl,  whose  courage  and  judg- 
ment were  the  main  support  of  her  hopes 
and  the  main  bond  of  her  party ;  and  with 
the  release  of  Stephen  came  a  renewal  of 
the  drll  war,  in  all  its  rlolenoe  and  In  all 
Its  mischief.  [aj>.  1143.]  Sieges,  battles, 
skirmishes,  and  their  ghastly  and  revolting 
accompaniments,  followed  with  varying  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  balance  of  fortune  at  length 
Indiued  so  deddedly  to  the  side  of  Stephen, 
thst  Matilda,  broken  In  health  by  such 
long-continued  exertion,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  at  length  departed  from  the  king- 
dom and  took  refuge  in  Normandy. 

A.D.  1147.— The  retirement  of  Matilda  and 
the  death  of  theearl  of  tilouceflter,whlch  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  seemed  to  give 
to  Stephen  the  utmost  opportunity  ho  could 
desiie  firmly  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  But  bo  kin- 
dled animosities  among  his  nobles  by  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  their  forlr^wra, 
which  he  JusUy  deemed  dangerous  to  both 
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tlia*  existed  between  tbe  king  and  the 
iMTons,  and  among  the  baron*  themselTea, 
and  the  perpetual  Inaolt  and  despoiling  to 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in 
eonseqoence  subjected,  caused  so  general 
a  discontent,  that  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
deeming  that  the  farourable  and  long- 
wlshed-Ior  time  had  at  length  arrlred  for 
the  open  adrocaqrof  the  claims  of  Matilda, 
suddenly  departed  from  England.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  safely  abroad,  he  forwarded 
to  Bteidien  a  solemn  defiance  and  renun- 
ciation of  fealty,  and  reproai^ed  him  In 
detail,  and  in  the  strongest  language,  with 
his  breaches  of  the  promises  and  conditions 
upon  which  that  fealty  bad  been  sworn. 

A.V.  IISS.— Just  as  Stephen  was  thus 
doubly  perplexed  a  new  enemy  arose  to 
threaten  him,  in  the  person  of  Darid,  king 
of  Scotland,  who.  being  uncle  to  Matilda, 
now  crossed  the  norders  with  a  large  army 
to  assert  and  defend  her  title.  So  little  was 
Stephen  bolored  by  the  turbulent  barons, 
with  not  a  few  of  whom  he  was  even  then  at 
personal  fond,  that  had  DaTid  now  added  a 
wise  policy  to  his  sincere  seal  in  the  cause 
of  his  nieoe,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Matilda  would  hare  ousted 
Stephen  almost  without  dlfDculty  or  blood- 
shed ;  for  he  had  by  this  time  so  nearly 
expended  his  once  large  treasure,  that  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  on  whom  be  chiefly 
depended  for  defence,  actually,  for  the  most 
part,  subsisted  by  plunder.  But  David, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  into  points  of 
policy  and  expediencr,  marked  his  path 
from  the  border  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
Yorkshire  by  sudi  cruel  bloodshed  and 
destruction,  that  all  sympathy  with  his 
intention  was  fotgotten  in  disgust  and 
indignation  at  his  conduct  The  northern 
nobles,  whom  he  might  easily  hare  won  to 
his  support,  were  thus  aroused  and  united 
against  him.  WiUbun  Albemarle.  Bobert 
de  Ferres,  William  Percy,  Robert  de  Bruce, 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  Ilbert  Lacy,  Walter 
I'Epee,  and  numerous  other  nobles  In  the 
north  of  England,  Joined  their  large  forces 
Into  one  great  army  and  encountered  the 
ScoU  at  Northallerton.  A  battle,  called  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  from  an  immense 
crudOx  whidi  was  carried  on  a  car  in  front 
of  the  Bngll^  vmy.  was  fought  on  Au- 
gust aa,  1138.  and  ended  in  so  total  a  defeat 
of  the  Scottish  army,  that  Darid  himself, 
together  with  his  son  Heniy,  rcry  nearly 
feu  into  the  hands  of  the  Bnglish.  This 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Scotland  greatly 
tended  to  daunt  the  enemies  of  Stephen, 
and  to  Kire  a  hope  of  stability  to  his  rule ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  escaped  the  ruin  that 
this  one  enemy  intended  for  him,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  bitter  oontrorersy  with 
an  enemy  still  more  aealous  and  more 
powerful— the  clergy. 

A.D.  IIM.— The  bishops,  as  they  had  been 
rated  fur  military  service  in  common  with 
the  barons,  so  they  added  all  the  state  and 
prlrtleges  of  lay  barons  to  those  proper  to 
their  own  character  and  rank.  And  when 
the  custom  of  erecting  fortresses  and  keep- 
ing strong  garrisons  in  pay  became  general 
among  the  lay  barons,  sereral  of  the  bishops 
followed  their  example.   The  bishops  of 


Salisbury  and  Lincoln  had  done  so;  tbe 
former  had  completed  one  at  ShertMme 
and  another  at  Dorises,  and  had  erm  com- 
menced a  third  at  Malraesbury;  and  tbe 
latter,  who  was  his  nephew,  had  erected 
an  exceedingly  strong  and  stately  one  at 
Newark.  Unwisely  deeming  It  safer  to  be- 
gin by  attacking  the  fortresses  of  the  clergy 
than  those  of  the  lay  barons,  Stephen, 
availing  himself  of  some  disturbancea  at 
court  between  the  armed  followers  of  tbe 
bishop  of  Salisbury  and  those  of  tbe  earl 
of  Brittany,  threw  both  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  his  nephew  of  Linooln  Into  prison, 
and  compelled  them,  by  threats  of  stilt 
worse  treatment,  to  surrender  their  for 
tresses  into  his  hands.  This  aetof  power  call 
ed  up  an  opponent  to  Stephen,  in  a  person 
from  whom,  of  the  whole  of  the  dergy,  he 
bad  the  least  reason  to  fter  any  opposition. 

The  king's  brother.  Henry,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  to  whom  ne  owed  so  muai  in 
accomplishing  his  usurpation  of  the  ciown, 
was  at  this  time  armed  with  the  legatlne 
commission  in  Sngland ;  and  deeming  hie 
duty  to  the  church  paramount  to  tbe  ties 
of  blood,  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Weat- 
minster,  which  he  opened  with  a  formal 
ooroplaint  of.  what  he  termed,  the  Impiety 
of  the  king.  The  synod  was  well  Inoined 
to  acquiesce  in  Henry's  view  of  the  case, 
and  a  formal  summons  was  sent  to  the  king 
to  account  to  the  synod  for  the  conduct  of 
which  it  complained.  With  a  strange  ne- 
glect of  what  would  hare  been  his  true  po- 
licy —  a  peremptory  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  synod  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  the  sove- 
reign on  a  Question  which  rMdty  related, 
and  related  only,  to  the  police  of  his  king- 
dom—Stephen virtually  put  the  Judganokt 
of  his  case  into  the  hands  of  a  court  that, 
by  the  very  charge  made  against  him  by  Ita 
head,  avowed  itself  inimical,  partial,  and 
prejudiced,  by  sending  Aubrey  de  Tere  to 
plead  his  cause.  De  Yere  set  out  by  charg- 
ing the  two  bishops  with  seditious  conduct 
and  treasonable  designs ;  but  the  synod  re- 
fused to  entertain  that  charge  until  the 
fortresses,  of  which,  be  it  obsenred,  titie 
bishops  hsd  been  deprived  upon  that 
charge,  should  be  restored  by  the  king. 

The  clergy  did  not  fall  to  makeUilsqoarrei 
the  occasion  of  exasperating  the  muds  of 
the  always  credulous  multitude  against  tbe 
king.  So  general  was  Uie  discontent,  that 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  constantly  on  y»e 
uratch  for  an  opportunltr  of  advomtng  tho 
cause  of  Matilda,  brought  that  mteoess  to 
England,  witii  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  knights  and  their  fbllowers.  She  fixed 
her  rraidenoe  first  at  Bristol,  but  Uience  re- 
moved to  Gloucester,  where  she  was  }oiiMd 
by  several  ot  the  most  powrafnl  barma, 
who  openly  deoUu«d  In  her  favour  and  ex- 
erted erery  energy  to  increase  her  already 
considerable  force.  A  drll  war  ipeedily 
raged  in  erery  part  of  the  kingdom ;  botia 
parties  were  guilty  of  the  moat  atrookma 
excesses,  and,  as  is  usual  or,  rather,  unl- 
rersal  in  such  cases,  wfalehorer  party  w«e 
temporarily  triumphant,  the  unhappy  pea- 
santry were  massacred  and  idundered,  to 
the  sound  of  watchwords  which  they 
scarcely  comprehended. 
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A  n.  1140.— Wblto  the  kingdom  wm  thiu 
torn  uid  the  people  thns  tonnented.  the! 
Twrtn^r  •nccesaee  of  the  eqnallj  ielflah  op- ' 
prmang  Mrtlee  led  to  frrqoent  dliciusloiis, 
whldi  wd  to  no  agreement,  and  freqnent 
treaties,  made  only  to  be  broken. 

Aa  netloo  at  length  took  place  whieh 
promised  to  be  decMre  and  to  restore  the 
ki'ngArimt  to  Msee.  The  castle  of  Lincoln 
was  cnptnrrd  and  garrisoned  by  the  partl- 
Mits  of  Matilda,  ondtf  Ralph,  earl  of  caies- 
tcr  and  WlUlam  de  BoomanL  The  dtteens 
<4  LtncMiytn,  howerer,  remained  faithful  to 
tbe  caaae  of  Stephen,  who  tmmodlately 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle.  The 
earl  of  Okmcester  hastened  to  the  support 
of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  and  on  the  tnd 
of  Vefamary.  Htl.  an  action  took  place.  In 
which  Strpfaen  was  defeated,  and  carried 
^1so«»er  while  nghttng  desperately  at  the 
head  of  his  tmopc  He  was  taken  In  trl- 
oapb  to  Gloocester,  and  though  he  was  at 
IrU  treated  with  great  external  respect, 
locae  real  or  pretended  suspicions  of  his 
frteads  h»Tlng  formed  a  plan  for  hU  rescue 
caused  him  to  be  loaded  with  Irons  and 
thrown  Into  prisoa. 

The  eaptore  of  Stephen  eaased  a  great 
aeeeaakm  of  men  of  all  ranka  to  the  party 
at  Matilda;  and  she,  nnder  the  politic 
ratdaset  of  the  earl  of  Oloncester,  now  ex- 
rrted  herself  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
ricrgy,  without  whirli,  in  the  then  sute  of 
t^  pi^»ne  mind,  there  oonld  be  but  little 
>  PRiapect  of  permanent  prosperity  to  her 
csase,  jnst  m  It  doubtless  was. 

Om  tnrlted  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester 
tnd  papal  legate,  to  a  conference,  at  which 
j*«  promised  ererythlng  that  either  his 
twilTldaal  ambition  or  nls  seal  for  the 
rtardi  eonM  lead  blra  to  desire ;  and  as  all 
the  prlDctpMl  men  of  her  party  bad  ottereA 
to  become  responsible  for  her  due  folfll- 
«MBt  of  her  promisra,  which  she  rasde  with 
the  aeeompsnylng  solemnity  of  an  oatb, 
Hsary  conducted  ber  with  great  pomp  and 
twm  to  Winchester  catbearal,  and  there 
at  tbe  high  altar  solemnly  denounced 
nifies  upon  all  who  iAi<fnld  cnrse  ber,  and 
taiTisked  bleaelngs  upon  all  who  should 
Weas  her.  To  gire  still  greater  triumph 
and  tecajlty  to  ber  cause,  Theobald,  arch- 
Wikopof  Canterbury,  also  swore  allegiance 
to  ber. 

SBbaeoaently  tbe  erown  was  formally 
i4}adg«d  to  Matilda,  In  a  speech  made  by 
HeaiT  to  tbe  assembled  clergy  and  afewof 
ttte  chief  men  of  London ;  and  Henry,  with 
ta  ascarance  perfectly  manrellons  after 
kartag  been  so  powerful  an  Instrument  of 
his  hrotbev's  usurpation ,  now  apoke  of  him 
■i  hsnrtai^  merely  flUed  the  throne  In  the 
ahKBce  of  the  rightful  owner,  snd  dwelt 
with  great  force  and  bitterness  upon  the 
tiraadi  by  Stefdien  of  the  promises  be  bad 
asde  of  respec«  and  protection  to  the 
chmrh. 

Matilda  to  a  masculine  daring  added  a 
Tvrr  hanb  and  iroperloua  spirit,  and  she 
had  Mareely  placed  ber  canse  In  apparently 
[wiisMwiJi  prosperity  when  she  most  un- 
«Wly  diagastcd  some  of  those  whose  fa- 
^rrmr  wm  the  most  Important  to  her. 

though  drcumstanees 


had  compelled  them  to  submit  to  Matilda, 
were  still  very  partial  to  Bteph«L  They 
joined  his  wife  In  petitioning  that  he  might 
be  released  on  condition  of  retiring  to  a 
convent.  A  stem  and  laconic  refusal  was 
Matilda's  answer  both  to  this  petition  and 
a  subseanent  one  presented  by  the  Lon- 
doners for  the  establishment  of  king  Ed- 
ward^ laws  Instead  of  those  of  Henry.  An 
equally  harsh,  and  still  more  Impolitic  re- 
fusal wasglren  to  the  legate  who  requested 
that  his  nephew,  Bnstaoe,  should  Inherit 
Boulogne  and  the  other  patrimonial  pos- 
sessions of  Stephen ;  a  refusal  which  gives 
one  as  low  an  opinion  of  Matilda's  sense  of 
Jui*ttce  as  of  ber  temper  and  policy. 

Her  mistaken  conduct  was  not  long  in 
producing  Its  appropriste  lU  effects  to  her 
cause.  The  legate,  whose  rcry  contradic- 
tory conduct  at  dllfercDt  times  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  explained  upon  tbe  supposi- 
tion, that  to  his  thoroughly  selflsh  ambi- 
tion that  cause  erer  seemed  the  best  which 
promised  the  greatest  immediate  advan- 
tages to  hirosett  or  to  the  church,  marked 
the  mischief  which  Matilda's  harshness 
did  to  her  cause,  and  promptly  availed 
himself  of  it  to  excite  tbe  Londoners  to  re- 
volt against  her  government.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  seise  upon  ber  person ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  rage  that  was  manifested 
by  her  enemies,  that  even  her  masculine 
and  scorning  spirit  took  alarm,  and  she 
fled  to  Oxford.  Kot  conceiving  herself  safe 
even  there,  and  being  unaware  of  the  un- 
derhand conduct  of  the  crafty  legate,  she 
next  fiew  for  safety  to  blm  at  Winchester. 
But  he.  deeming  her  cause  now  so  far  lost 
as  to  warrant  hira  In  openly  declaring  bis 
real  feelings  towards  her.  joined  his  forces 
to  the  Londoners  and  other  friends  of  Ste- 
phen, and  besieged  her  In  tbe  castle  of  that 
city.  Here,  though  stoutly  supported  by 
her  friends  and  followers,  she  was  nnable 
to  remain  long,  from  lack  of  provisions. 
Accompanied  by  tbe  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
a  bandfnl  of  friends,  she  made  her  escape ; 
but  ber  party  was  pursued,  and  tbe  earl  of 
Gloucester,  tn  tbe  skirmish,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. This  capture  led  to  tbe  releai^  of 
Stephen,  for  whom  MatUda  was  glad  to 
exchange  the  earl,  whose  courage  and  judip- 
mont  were  tho  main  support  of  her  hopes 
and  tbe  main  bond  of  her  party ;  and  witji 
the  release  of  Stephen  came  a  renewal  of 
the  civil  war.  In  all  its  violence  and  in  all 
iu  misrhiet  rA.D.  114a]  Sieges,  battles, 
skirmishes,  and  their  ghastly  and  revolting 
accompaniments,  followed  with  varying  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  balance  of  fortune  at  length 
hiclloed  so  decidedly  to  the  side  of  Stephen, 
tbst  Mstllda,  broken  In  health  by  such 
long-continued  exertion,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  at  length  departed  from  the  king- 
dom and  took  refuge  In  Normandy. 

A.D.  1 147.— The  retirement  of  Matilda  and 
the  death  of  theearl  of  01oucester,wblch  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  seemed  to  give 
to  Stephen  the  utmost  opportunity  bo  could 
desire  flrmly  to  establish  himself  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  kin- 
dled animosities  among  bis  nobles  by  do- 
manding  the  surrender  of  their  fortresses, 
which  he  JusUy  deemed  dangerous  to  both 
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heir  Henry,  then  ooly  five  years  old,  to 
Louis**  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  nearly 
four  years  younger.  Ha>ing  by  this  politic 
stroke  rendered  It  hopeless  for  Oouau  to 
seek  any  aid  from  Louis,  Henry  now  march- 
ed Into  Brittany,  and  Conan,  seeing  the  Im- 
possibility of  successful  resistance,  at  once 
agreed  to  give  up  Mantes.  Soon  after,  Oo- 
nnn,  anxious  to  secure  the  powerful  support 
of  Henry,  gare  his  only  daughter  and 
heiress  to  that  prince's  son  Oeoffrey.  Oo- 
nan  died  In  a  few  rears  after  this  betrothal, 
and  Henry  immediately  took  poseesslon  of 
Brittany  la  right  of  hi*  son  and  daughter- 
in-law. 

A.D.  1159.— Henry,  through  his  wife,  had 
a  claim  upon  the  country  of  Toulouse,  and 
he  now  urged  that  claim  against  Raymond, 
the  reigning  count,  who  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Prance;  and  the  latter, 
both  as  Baymond's  feudal  superior,  and  as 
the  prince  more  than  all  other  princes  in- 
terested in  putting  a  check  on  the  vast  ag- 
grandisement of  Henry,  immediately  grant- 
ed Raymond  his  protection,  in  spite  of  the 
startling  fact,  that  Louis  himself  had  for- 
merly, while  Bleanor  was  his  wife,  claimed 
Toulouse  in  her  right,  as  Henry  now  did. 
So  little,  alas  t  are  the  plainest  principles 
of  hnnesty  and  consistency  regarded  In  the 
strife  of  politics. 

Henry  advanced  upon  Toulouse  with  a 
very  considerable  army,  chiefly  of  merce- 
naries. Assisted  by  Trincaral,  count  of 
Nismes,  and  Berenger,  count  of  Barce- 
lona, he  was  at  the  outset  very  success- 
ful, taking  Verdun  and  several  other  places 
of  lesser  note.  He  then  laid  siege  to  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  Louis  threw 
himself  Into  it  with  a  reinforcement,  Henry 
was  now  strongly  urged  by  his  friends  to 
take  the  place  by  assault,  as  he  probably 
might  have  done,  and  by  thus  making  the 
French  king  prisoner,  obtain  whatever 
terms  he  pleased  from  that  prince.  But 
Henry's  prudence  never  forsook  him,  even 
amid  the  excitement  of  war  and  the  flush 
of  success.  Louis  was  bis  feudal  lord ;  to 
make  him  prisoner  would  be  to  hold  out 
encouragement  to  his  own  great  and  turbu- 
lent vassals  to  break  through  their  feudal 
bonds ;  and  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  siege 
more  vigorously,  in  order  to  make  Louis 

{trisoner,  Henry  immediately  raised  it,  say- 
ng  that  he  could  not  think  of  flghtlng 
against  a  place  that  was  defended  by  his 
superior  lord  in  person,  and  departed  to  de- 
fend Normandy  against  the  count  de  Dreux, 
brother  to  Louis. 

The  chivalrous  deUcacr  which  had  led 
Henry  to  depui;  from  before  Toulouse  did 
not  immediately  terminate  the  war  be- 
tween him  and  Louis:  but  the  operations 
were  feebly  conducted  on  both  sides,  and 
ended  first  in  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  then 
in  a  formal  peace. 

A  new  cause  of  bitter  feeling  now  sprang 
up  between  them.  When  prince  Henry, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  was  afllanccd  to  Mar- 
garet of  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  part 
of  the  princess's  dowry  should  be  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Glsors,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  on  tlio 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  In  thcj 


meantime  to  remain  In  the  custody  of  the 
knights  templars.  Henry,  aa  was  suspected, 
bribed  the  grand  master  of  the  tempLars  to 
deliver  the  fortress  to  him,  fumlshiiig  him 
with  a  pretext  for  so  doing  by  ordering 
the  immediate  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
though  the  affianced  prince  and  princess 
were  mere  children.  Louis  was  natunlly 
much  offended  at  this  sharp  practloe  on 
the  part  of  Henry,  and  was  on  the  p^t  of 
commencing  war  again,  when  pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  whom  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
pope,  Victor  IV.,  compelled  to  reside  In 
France,  successfully  interposed  his  media- 
tion. 

A.D.  1143.— Friendship  being,  at  the  least 
nominally  and  externally,  establldied  be- 
tween Louis  and  Henry,  the  latter  monarch 
returned  to  England,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  delicate  and  dlfflcnlt  task  of  re- 
straining the  authority  of  the  clergy  within 
rmsonable  limits.  That  he  might  the  more 
safely  and  readily  do  this,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  him  by  the  death  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
place  that  dignity  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
whom  he  deemed  entirely  demoted  to  him- 
self, bat  who,  in  the  result,  proved  the  great- 
c*dt  enemy  to  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  the  stoutest  and  haughtiest  champion 
of  the  church,  and  taught  Henry  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  appearances,  by  embittering 
and  perplexing  whole  years  of  his  life. 
This  man.  In  whose  character  and  temper 
the  king  made  so  grievous  a  mistake,  was 
the  celebrated  Thomas  i  Becket. 

Bom  of  respectable  parentage  in  London, 
and  having  a  good  education,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attract  the  attention  and 
obtain  the  favour  of  u'chblsbop  Theobald, 
who  bestowed  some  ofllres  upon  him,  the 
emoluments  of  which  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Italy,  where  he  studied  the  civU  and  canon 
law  with  so  much  success,  that  on  his  re- 
turn archbishop  Theobald  gave  him  the  lu- 
crative and  important  appointment  of  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  and  snbeequently 
intrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  Rome. 
In  which  he  aoQUitted  himself  with  his 
usual  ability.  On  the  accession  of  Henry, 
the  archbishop  strongly  recommmded  Bec- 
ket to  his  notice ;  and  Henry,  finding  him 
remarkably  rich  in  the  lighter  aooonpUah- 
ments  of  the  courtier,  as  well  as  In  the 
graver  qiuJlties  of  the  statesman,  gave  him 
the  high  office  of  chancellor,  whldb  in  that 
age  included,  besides  Its  peculiar  dntiee» 
nearly  all  those  of  a  modem  prime  minis- 
ter. Kings  often  take  a  delight  In  orer- 
whelmlug  with  wealth  and  honours  those 
whom  they  have  once  raised  above  the 
struffgllug  herd.  It  was  so  even  with  the 
prudent  Henry,  who  proceeded  to  confer 
u|Kin  bis  favourite  chancellor  the  proroet- 
sUip  of  Beverley,  the  deanery  of  Hastings, 
and  the  constablcsbip  of  .the  Tower ;  made 
htm  tutor  to  prince  Heniy,  and  gave  him  the 
hunouriiof  Eye  and  Berkbamstead.  valuable 
new  baronies  which  had  escheated  to  the 
crown.  Beckcfs  style  of  living  waa  pro- 
portioned to  the  vast  wealth  thus  heaped 
upon  him :  his  sumptuonsnesa  of  style  and 
the  numerous  attendance  paid  to  his  I«Te«« 
exceeded  all  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
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the  other  hand,  those  dltordera  were  so 
KCSudalons.Mid  thoneaMumptlojifl  In  many 
nutcs  were  so  startllngly  unjost,  that  Heno' 
c(»nld  scarcely  fall  to  bare  the  best  wishes 
of  his  subjects  in  general  for  the  snccess  of 
his  project.  The  practice  of  ordaining  the 
sons  of  rlllalns  had  not  merely  caused  an 
Inordinate  Increase  In  the  nomber  of  the 
clergy,  but  had  alao  caused  an  eren  more 
than  corresponding  deterioration  of  the 
clerical  character  In  England.  The  Incon- 
tinence, gluttony,  and  roysterlng  habits, 
attributed  to  the  lower  order  of  clergy  by 
the  writers  of  a  much  later  day,  were  light 
and  comparatively  venial  offence*  oom- 
pnred  to  those  which  seem  but  too  truly  to 
he  attributed  to  that  order  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  Robbery,  adulterona  aeductlon, 
and  even  rape  and  murder,  were  attributed 
ti>  them ;  and  the  returns  made  to  an  In- 
quiry which  Henry  ordered,  showed  that, 
only  counting  from  the  commencement  of 
ill*  reign— i«.  a  period  of  somewhat  less 
than  two  years,  a  hundred  murders  had 
been  committed  by  men  In  holy  ordorawho 
had  never  been  called  to  account. 

Henry  resolved  to  take  steps  for  patting 
M  stop  to  this  Impunity  of  criminals  whose 
Kirrod  profession  only  made  their  crimi- 
nality the  greater  and  more  detestable.  An 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  point  of  tlie 
clerical  Impunity  to  Issue  was  afforded  by  a 
horrible  crime  that  was  just  now  commltt4>d 
In  Worcestershire,  where  a  priest,  on  being 
dl<icovered  In  carn'ing  on  an  Illicit  inter- 
course with  a  gentleman's  daughter,  put 
her  father  to  death.  The  king  demanded 
tbst  the  offender  should  be  delivered  over 
to  the  civil  power,  but  Becket  confined  the 
clerkly  culprit  In  the  bishop's  prison  to 
prevent  his  being  apprehended  by  the 
king's  offlcert,  and  maintained  that  the 
highest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  the  priest  wa*  degradation.  The 
king  acutely  caught  at  this,  and  demanded 
that  after  degradation,  when  he  would  have 
become  a  mere  layman  again,  the  culprit 
should  be  delivered  to  the  civil  power  to  be 
further  dealt  with  as  It  might  deem  flt ; 
hut  Becket  demurred  eren  to  this,  on  the 
plea  that  It  would  be  unjust  to  try  an  ac- 
cused roan  a  second  time  upon  the  same 
charge. 

Angered  by  the  arrogance  of  Becket,  and 
yet  not  wholly  sorry  to  hare  such  a  really 
sound  pretext  for  putting  some  order  Into 
the  pretensions  of  the  church,  Henry  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  prelates  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  a 
termination  to  the  frequent  and  Increasing 
controversies  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  civil  jurisdiction. 

Henry  himself  commenced  the  business 
of  the  assembly  by  asking  the  bishops, 
plainly  and  categorically,  whether  they 
were  willing  or  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  plain  question  the  bishops,  In  a 
more  Jesuitical  spirit,  replied,  that  they 
were  willing  bo  to  submit,  'saving  their 
own  order ;'  a  mental  reservation  by  which 
they  clearly  meant  that  they  would  so  sub- 
mit—until resistance  should  be  safe  and 
easy  I    Bo  shallow  and  palpable  an  artlflca 


could  not  impoeo  upon  ao  shrewd  a  prince 
as  Henry,  whom  It  greatly  provoked.  He 
departed  from  the  assembly  in  an  evident 
rage,  and  Immediately  tent  to  require  from 
Becket  the  surrender  of  the  castles  and 
honour*  of  Bye  and  Berkhamstead.  Thla  de- 
mand, and  the  anger  which  It  Indicated, 
greatly  alarmed  the  bishops ;  but  Beckot 
was  undismayed ;  and  It  was  not  without 
more  dlfllculty  that  Philip, the  pope^ legate 
and  almoner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  consent 
to  the  retractation  of  the  offensive  aavlng 
clause,  and  give  an  absolute  and  nnquall- 
flcd  promise  of  submission  to  the  ancient 
lawa.  But  Henry  was  now  determined  to 
have  a  more  precise  understanding ;  a  for- 
mal and  definite  decision  of  the  ilmita  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authority ; 
and  thus  In  some  meastire  to  destroy  the 
undue  ascendancy  which,  aa  effectnaUy  as 
insidiously,  the  former  had  for  a  long  time 
past  been  obtaining.  He  therefore  eollated 
and  reduced  to  writing  those  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  which  had  been  the  moot 
cfrn'glously  oontravened  by  the  cJergy,  and 
having  called  a  great  cotradl  of  the  barons 
and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  In  Bert:shlre, 
he  submitted  this  digest  to  them  In  the 
form  of  a  series  of  articles,  which  are  known 
in  historr  under  the  title  of  the  'Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon :  *  which  are  thus  brl^Iy 
summed  up.  Mt  waa  enacted  by  theae 
constitutions  that  all  suits  concerning  the 
advowson  and  presentation  of  ciiurches 
should  be  determined  In  the  clvU  courts ; 
that  in  future  the  churches  belonging  to 
the  king's  see  should  not  be  granted  In  per- 
petuity without  his  consent;  that  clerks 
accused  of  any  erlme  should  be  tried  In  the 
civil  courts ;  that  no  one,  particolarly  no 
clergyman,  of  any  rank  should  depart  tbo 
kingdom  without  the  king's  licence;  that 
excommunicated  persons  should  not  be 
bound  to  give  security  for  their  cootlnnlny 
In  their  present  pbice  of  abode ;  dkat  laica 
should  not  be  accused  In  spiritual  eonrta, 
except  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters 
and  witnesses ;  that  no  chlef-teiuuit  of  the 
crown  should  be  excommunicated,  nor  hla 
lands  be  put  under  an  Interdict,  except  witia 
the  king's  consent;  that  all  appeals  In  ^ri- 
ritual  causes  should  be  earned  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop 
to  the  primate,  and  from  the  primate  to  the 
king,  and  should  proceed  no  farther  hot 
with  the  king's  consent;  that  ahould  any 
lawsuit  arise  between  a  layman  and  a  cler- 
gyman concerning  a  tenant,  and  it  be  dla- 
puted  whether  the  land  be  a  lay  or  an  eo> 
olesiastical  fee.  It  should  be  first  determined 
by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men  to  what 
class  It  belonged,  and  If  the  bind  be  found 
to  be  a  lay  fei>.  then  the  cause  should  finally 
be  determined  In  the  cIvU  couru ;  that  no 
inhabitant  In  a  lay  demesne  should  he  ex- 
communicated for  non-appearance  In  a  spi- 
ritual court  until  the  chief  officer  of  the 
place  where  he  realdes  be  consulted,  that  he 
may  compel  htm  by  the  civil  authority  to 
give  satisfMtion  to  the  church ;  Utat  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  splntual 
dignitaries  should  be  regarded  aa  borons  of 
the  realm,  should  possess  the  prlvilegeaaxid 
be  subjected  to  the  burthens  bekwgfnv  to 
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ttmt  rank,  asd  sbpoM  be  bonnd  to  stt«od 
the  kins  m  his  great  oovndls,  and  aaslct  at 
all  trials.  tOl  the  sentence  either  of  death 
or  of  loss  of  members  be  given  against  the 
crtmtnal ;  that  the  rerenne  of  vacant  sees 
sbtmM  bekMig  to  Uie  king,  the  chapter,  or 
s»ck  of  tbem  as  he  chooses  to  gammon, 
fltoovUl  Bit  In  the  king's  chapel  tlU  they 
made  cbs  new  ele^on  with  his  consent, 
sad  tlMt  the  bishop  elect  should  do  homage 
to  the  crown ;  that  if  any  baron  or  tenant 
te  ssprti  sbonld  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
sptrttaal  coarts,  the  king  should  employ 
hte  antborlty  In  ohUfIng  Ixlm  to  make  such 
satsnlasteos ;  that  If  any  one  threw  off  bis 
aBegteBce  to  the  king,  the  prelates  Aonld 
assist  tlM  king  with  their  censures  In  re- 
dndngr  lilni ;  that  goods  forfeited  to  the 
kiBf  should  not  be  protected  In  churches 
or  anrefiyards;  that  the  clergy  should  no 
eteod  to  the  right  of  enforcing 
of  ddiis  contracted  by  oath  or 
but  diould  leave  these  tewsults, 
equally  with  others,  to  the  determination  of 
the  cIvU  courts ;  and  that  the  sons  of  vil- 
lains slMUld  not  be  wdalned  clerks  without 
the  commt  of  their  lord.* 

The  barons  present  at  this  great  eottncU 
were  aU  on  the  ktnsrs  side,  either  from  ac- 
tual partldpatlon  of  his  sentiments  towards 
the  clergy  or  from  awe  of  his  power  and 
ccmper :  and  the  prelates,  perceiving  that 
tliey  had  both  the  king  and  the  lay  peerage 
ajBlns*  them,  were  fani  to  consent  to  these 
srtkies.whleh  acoofdlngly  were  voted  with- 
out opposition.    But  Henry,  misdoubting 
ttat  the  trfshtqw.  Chough  they  now  found  It 
Btdcas  to  oppose  the  united  will  of  the 
crown  and  ttie  peerage,  would,  whenever 
eircanstaaees  ihouldbe  tavoursble  to  them, 
deay  tte  authority  (tf  the  coostltutions,  as 
te1n9  TW'y*^  \ar  an  authority  In  Itself  in- 
eowplete^  would  not  be  contented  with  the 
mere  verbal  assent  of  the  prelates,  but  de- 
manded that  each  of  them  should  set  his 
hand  sad  seal  to  the  oon^tntions,  and  to 
tbeir  solemn  promise  to  observe  them.   To 
this  drBBsnd.  though  the  rest  of  the  prelates 
cooqiUedwIth  It.  Becket  gave  s  bold  snd 
Itet  reAisaL   The  earls  of  Cornwall  and 
Leleestcr,  the  most  powerful  men  in  Che  lay 
xweraga,  stroDgly  urged  Mm,  as  a  matter  of 
p^Scy  as  w«U  as  of  obedience,  to  comply 
wtth  tfw  king's  demand.    He  was  so  well 
aware  cf  Henry's  drift,  snd  so  far  from 
b(4a«  desirous  of  securing  the  permsnent 
okservanee  of  the  constttuttons  of  Claren- 
doB,  Chat  DO  Itttreatles  could  induce  him  to 
fidd  smmt.  until  Blchard  de  Hastings. 
Eagttili  grand  prior  of  the  knights  tern- 
phrs,  Icaett  to  him.  and  In  tears  Implored 
bla.  If  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  for  the 
Bike  of  the  dmrch,  not  to  continue  an  op- 
l«8ltkRi  whidi  must  be  unsuecesaful,  and 
wmld  only  exdtiethe  ruinous  <^>po8ltion  of 
s  wtmmna  equally  resotnte  and  powerfoL 
fiiera  and  resolved  as  Becket  had  shown 
himMdt  as  re^uded  the  importunity  of 
kjuiea.  this  evident  proof  that  upon  this 
point,  at  last,  ha  no  longer  bad  the  sy  m- 
taiby  of  even  churchmen,  caused  Becket 
tflg^wv;  and  be  therefore,  though  with 
rrldent  ntectanee,  took  an  oath  '  legally, 
vlth  good  fhtth,  BoA  wttbout  fmd  or 


reserve,  to  observe  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon.* 

But  the  king,  though  he  hsd  thus  tar 
trlnmidied  even  over  the  Ann  and  haughty 
temper  of  the  primate,  was  by  no  means  so 
near  to  complete  success  as  he  deemed 
himself.  Pope  Alexander,  who  still  re- 
mained in  Frsnce.  and  to  whom  in  his 
contests  with  the  anti-pope  Henry  had 
dcme  no  unimportant  services,  no  sooner 
bad  the  constitutions  presented  to  him  for 
ratiflcaticm,  than  he  pereelved  how  com- 

Setely  they  were  calculated  to  make  the 
ng  of  England  independent  of  his  clergy, 
and  the  kingdom  Itself  of  the  i  apacy ;  and 
he  was  so  tax  from  ratifying,  that  be  con- 
demned and  annulled  them.  When  Becket 
found  bis  own  former  opposition  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  the  present  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  pope,  he  regretted  that  he  bad  al- 
lowed any  consideTUlons  to  Induce  him  to 
give  his  signature  and  assent.  He  imme- 
diately increast^  his  already  great  and 
painful  austerities  of  life  and  severity  of 
discipline,  and  would  not  even  exercise  any 
of  the  functions  of  his  dignity  until  ho  re- 
ceived the  absolution  of  the  pope  for  what 
he  deemed  his  offence  against  the  eccle- 
siastical prlvQegea  Kor  did  he  conflno 
himself  to  mere  verbal  repentance  or  his 
own  personal  discipline,  but  used  all  his  elo- 
quence to  Induce  the  Knglloh  prelates  to 
engage  wtth  him  in  a  fixed  and  firm  con- 
federacy to  regain  and  maintain  their  con- 
mon  right.  Henry,  hoping  to  beat  Becket 
at  his  own  wespons,  now  applied  to  Alex- 
ander to  grant  the  Icgatlne  commission  to 
the  srchbisbop  of  Tork,  whom  ho  obviously 
only  wished  to  arm  with  that  inordinate 
and  dangerous  authority,  In  order  that  ho 
might  makehlro  the  instrmnentof  Becket's 
ruin.  But  the  design  was  too  obvious  to 
escape  so  keen  an  observer  ss  Alexander, 
who  granted  the  comuiinsion  of  legate,  ss 
desired,  but  carefully  added  a  clause  inhi- 
biting the  legate  from  executing  any  act 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. On  finding  himself  thus  baffled 
upon  the  Ten  point  on  whicii  alone  he  was 
solicitous,  Henry  so  completely  lost  his 
temper,  that  he  sent  bark  the  document  by 
the  very  messenger  who  lirought  It  over:— 
thus  giving  to  Alexander  the  compliment 
of  discernment,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
having  completely  baffled  his  plan. 

The  anger  which  the  king  now  exhibited 
threatening  extreme  measures,  Becket 
twice  endeavoured  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
but  was  detained  on  both  occasions  by 
contrary  winds ;  snd  Henry  was  thus  enar 
bled  to  canse  him  mndli  expense  and  an- 
noyanoe.  by  inciting  John,  mareschal  of 
the  exchequer,  to  sue  the  archbishop  in  his 
own  court  for  some  lands  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Pageham,  and  thence  to  appeal 
to  the  king's  court.  When  the  day  ar- 
rived for  trying  the  canse  on  the  appeal, 
the  archbishop  did  not  personally  appear, 
but  sent  four  knights  to  apologise  for  his 
absence  on  the  score  of  illness,  and  to  make 
certain  technical  objections  to  the  form  of 
John's  appeaL  The  king  treated  the  ab- 
sence of  Becket  as  a  wilful  and  offensive 
contempt,  and  the  knlghu  who  bore  hla 
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apolonr  narrowly  evcapeU  being  oommlU«d  t 
to  prison  for  lU  alleged  falsehood.    Being  ' 
resolved  that  neither  absence  norterfauica- ' 
lity  shoo  Id  MTe  Becket  from  suffering,  the  , 
king  now    annitnotted  a  great  council  of  j 
barons  and  prelates  at  Korthampton.    Be- 
fore this  court  Becket,  with  an  air  of  gn'at ' 
moderation,  urged    that   the    mare^rhal'ii , 
cause  was  proceeding  In  the  arcbkt>i:»^o|xU  i 
court  with  all  possible  regularity,  though  ' 
the  testimony  of  the  sheriff  would  fhov  \ 
that  cau-«  to  be   lul-iuitons  and  unjust;  , 
that  he,  Becket,  tar  from  showing  anjr  ct>n- 1 
t«mpt  of  the  king's  court,  had  m(»dt  explt- 
dtly  acknowledged  and  submitted  to  lii-« 
authority  by  sending  four  of  bis  knights  t^* 
appear  for  him ;  that  eren  If  their  appear- 
ance should  not  be  accepted  as  being  tanta- 
mount to  his  own,  and  he  should  be  tech- 
nically   made    guilty   of    an    offence  of 
which  be  was  rlrtnally  Innocent,  yet  the 
penalty  attached  to  that  crime  was  hot  a 
small  one,  and  aa  he  was  an  Inhabitant  of 
Kent,  he  was  entitled  to  an  abatement  even 
of  that ;  and  that  he  was  now.  In   loyal 
obedience  to  the  king's  summons,  present 
In  the  great  council,  and  ready  before  it  to 
Justify  himself  against  the  charges  of  the 
mareschaL    Whaterer  may  be  thought  of 
the  general  arrogance  of  the  primate  and 
of  his  ambition,  both  as  man  and  chnrrh- 
man.  It  Is  impossible  not  to  perceire  that 
the  reasonings  were  here  rery  just,  and  that 
the  king's  whole  conduct  was  far  more  in- 
dicative of  the  monarch  who  was  Intent  on 
crushing  a  too  powerful  subject,  than  of 
one  who  was  sincerrly  and  righteously  de- 
sirous of '  doing  justice  and  loving  mercy ;' 
aud  it  Is  equally  ImposHlble  not  to  feel 
some   sympathy    with    the   haughty  and 
courageous  primate,  who,   when   pressed 
down  by  a  foe  so  j>owerful  and  so  vindic- 
tive, was  abandoned  by  the  dignitaries  of 
that  very  church  for  whose  sake,  principally 
at  least,  ho  had  so  oonrageonsly  combated. 
In  the  present  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
constitutions  of    Qarendon,  the   bishops 
were   Induced   to  coincide  with    the   lay 
barons,  who  had  from  the  first  determined 
to  side  with  the  king,  and  notwithstanding 
the  convincing  logic  of  his  defence,  be  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  king's 
court  and  of  neglect  of  the  fealty  which  lie 
bad  sworn  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  once  powerful 
brother  of  the  late  king  Stephen,  was.  In 
spite  of  all  his  remoiut ranees,  compelled 
to  sentence  the  primate  to  confiscation  of 
all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Even  this  severe  sentence,  upon  what 
we  cannot  but  consider  a  most  miqnltniu 
Judgement,  did  not  sunciently  satisfy  the 
vengeance  of  the  king,  mho  on  the  very 
next  day  demanded  from  Becket  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  wlilcb  had  been 
received  by  him  from  the  manors  of  Eye  and 
Berkhamstead.    To  this  demand  Becket  re- 

811ed,thatas  this  suit  was  not  mentioned  in 
is  summons  to  the  council,  be  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  answer  it :  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  had  expended  more  than  that 
sum  upon  Eye  and  Berkhamstead  castles  and 
tlie  royal  palace  In  London ;  but  that  rather 
a  dlipat«  about  money  ibould  make 


any  difference  between  his  soverdgn  and 
himseir,  he  wiruld  at  once  consent  to  pay 
tiic  sum,  for  which  be  immediately  gssre 
the  uecet*«ary  sureties.  Even  this  sabmia- 
sii>n  could  not  soften  the  king's  determi- 
n-ttion  ;  be  demanded  Are  hundred  marks 
m  hich  lie  had  lent  to  Becket  in  the  war  of 
Tou'oUde— during  wh!rh  war  he  bad  dk»ne 
the  king  much  cnsloa-  and  good  service!  — 
and  a  similar  eum  for  which  the  king  al- 
k  gi-d  that  be  Lad  become  Beckefs  surety 
tu  a  Jew;  and  then,  as  if  to  leave  him  with- 
out the  slightest  hope  of  escape,  he  called 
upon  him  to  furnish  an  accouut  of  his  ad- 
ministration as  chancellor,  and  to  pay  iu 
the  lialance  due  from  him  on  account  of  ali 
the  liaronies,  prelacies,  and  abbeys  which 
had  been  under  his  management  dnriuj; 
his  chancellorship.  To  this  demand  Becket 
replied,  that  it  was  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly made  that  be  mu^  require  some 
delay  ere  he  could  answer  to  It.  The  king 
then  demanded  sureties,  and  Becket  de- 
sired leave  tu  consult  his  suffragans  upon 
that  polnL  They  agreed  with  him  that  It 
would  be  utteriy  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
cure satisfactory  security  for  the  enunmHU 
amount  of  44,000  marks,  at  which  the  king 
chose  to  estimate  a  demand  which  rau«t 
Ic  its  very  nature  be  uncertain:  and  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  advised  htm  at  once 
to  make  tbe  king  an  offer  of  two  thousand 
marks,  by  way  of  payment  In  full  of  all 
demands,  certain  or  uncertain.  This  be 
accordingly  offered,  but  the  king  reftued  it, 
as  be  might  have  been  expected  to  do ;  for 
in  the  first  place  be  desired  money  far  lesa 
than  the  torment  and  ruin  of  Becket.  and 
In  the  next  place,  tbe  sum  of  two  thousand 
marks,  though  large  In  Itself,  was  small 
Indeed  in  comparison  «^  the  sum  demanded 
by  the  king,  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  satisfy  nim  if  money  really  were  bla 
object.  Some  of  Beckett  aufFragans,  now 
plainly  perceiving  that  bis  min  was  the 
king's  object,  advised  him  to  resign  bis 
see  by  way  of  terminating  all  the  king's 
charges  and  demands ;  while  others  advised 
tliat  he  should  plainly  submit  himself  to 
the  king's  mercy.  But  Becket  seemed  to 
gather  courage  from  tbe  very  circnmstances 
which  would  have  plunged  men  of  a  more 
timid  spirit  into  utter  deapalr,  aud  reaolved 
to  brave  tbe  utmost  that  the  king  coiUd 
Inflict* 

CHAPTBB  XIX 
T%e  BHgn  <4  HnntT  II.  (cohMimmO. 

Haviko  spent  a  few  days  In  retirement, 
and  meditation  npon  the  trying  and  dUD- 
cult  circumstances  in  which  be  was  pteocd, 
Becket  at  length  went  to  church  and  per- 
formed mass ;  narlng  the  commonion  aer- 
vicc  commenced  with  the  words  *  Princes 
sat  and  spake  against  me.'  by  the  selection 
of  which  passage  he  appeared  to  desire  to 
liken  himself  to  the  persecuted  and  mar- 
tyred Bt.  Stephen.  Prom  church  Becket 
proceeded  to  the  royal  iialace.  On  arriving? 
at  the  gate  he  took  the  cross  from  tbo 
bonds  of  the  bearer,  and,  holding  it  before 
bim,  marched  to  the  royal  apartaienLi  aa 
though  In  aome  danger,  which  made  titc 
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authority.  He  at  the  same  time  made  it  a 
treasonable  offence  to  bring  anjr  Interdict 
into  the  Icinffdom  from  either  of  those 
dignitaries,  and  denonncing  upon  all  such 
offences  the  panitJimenC,  In  the  case  nf 
derkSfOf  castration  and  deprivation  of  Right, 
and  In  the  case  of  laics,  of  death  ;  while 
sequestration  and  lianishraent  were  to  be 
the  punishment  not  only  of  all  penHtus  who 
should  obey  such  interdict,  but  also  of  all 
their  relations :  and  to  give  the  more  solemn 
effect  to  these  stem  orders,  he  obliged  all 
his  subjects  to  swear  obedience  to  them. 
Borne  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  tremon- 
dons  power  that  Henry  possessed,  when  It 
Ib  considered  that  orders  so  sweeping  as 
these,  which  in  some  sort  severed  the  king- 
dom from  its  dependence  on  the  papal 
court,  were  made  not  by  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  but  by  the  king's  will  slonc. 
As  Becket  stlU  possessed  vast  influence 
over  the  clergy,  who  In  that  age  had  an 
altoost  absolute  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  Henry  did  not 
deem  himitelf  sufflclently  armed  by  these 
orders,  but  entered  into  a  close  ensrageroent 
with  the  celebrated  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
baroftsa,  who  was  at  open  war  with  pope 
Alexander ;  and  still  further  to  ahum  the 
pope,  Henry  showed  some  inclination  to 
acknowledge  the  anti-pope,  Pascal  III. 

A.D.  1160.— Nothing  daunted  by  the  pru- 
dent arrangements  of  Henry,  or  by  the 
effect  which  they  undoubtedly  had  upon 
the  mind  of  Alexander,  Becket  now  Issued 
a  censure  in  which  he  excommunicated  the 
king's  chief  advisera  by  name  and  gene- 
rally all  persons  who  should  favour  or  even 
obey  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.    Thus 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being  unable  to 
release  his  friends  from  the  terrible  effects 
of  excommunication,  without  undoing  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  making  a  formal  and 
complete  acknowledgement  of  the  pope's 
l>ower  to  absolve  and  therefore  to  excom- 
municate, Henry  listened  to  the  advice  of 
John  of  Oxford,  his  agent  with  the  pope, 
and  consented  to  admit  the  mediation  of 
the  legates  Otho  and  William  of  Pavia. 
When  these  personages  proceedod  to  ex- 
amine into  the  aflkir,  the  king  required  that 
all  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  should 
be  fully  ratified ;  Becket,  on    the  other 
hsnd,  insisted  that  before  any  such  agree- 
ment were  made,  both   himself  and  his 
adherents  sbimkl  l>e  restored  to  their  pos- 
sessions and  position.    The  legate  WlUIam, 
who  was  greatly  interested  for  Henry,  took 
care  to  protract  the  negotiation  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  represent  Henry's  disposi- 
tion in  the  most  favourable  light  to  the 
pope.    But  the  pretensions  and  demands  of 
the  opponent   parties  were  fkr  too  much 
opposed  at  the  venr  outset  to  admit  of  any 
good  result,  and  the  negotiation  soon  fell 
to  the  ground ;  Henry,  however,  profited  by 
its  duration  snd  the  partial  restoration  of 
the  pope's  good  opinion,  to  procure  a  dis- 
pensation for   the  marrUge  of  his  third 
son  Geoffrer  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  a 
favour  to  which  he  attached  all  the  more 
importance  liecanselt  very  deeply  mortified 
both  B«><'kct  and  the  king  of  Prance. 
A.D.  1187.— The  count  of  Auvergne,  a  vas- 


sal of  the  Duchy  of  (lulenne,  having  offended 
Henry,  that  monarch  entered  bis  vassars 
domain ;  and  the  count  appealing  to  the 
king  of  Prance  as  superior  lord,  a  war  en- 
sued between  the  two  kings ;  but  It  was  con- 
ducted with  no  rigour  on  either  side,  and 
peace  was  then  made,  on  terms  sufflclently 
unfavourable  to  Henry  to  show  that  his 
quarrel  with  Rome  had  lost  him  not  a  Utile 
of  that  superiority  which  he  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed  over  the  king  of  France. 

Both  the  pope  and  Henry  Iwgan  to  tlra 
of  their  purauits,  which  they  at  length  per- 
ceived to  be  mutually  Injurious,  and  still 
more  dangerous  aa  to  the  future  than  pre- 
sently lujurioua  This  consideration  in- 
clined both  parties  to  a  reconciliation,  but 
was  not  suOclent  to  put  an  end  to  their 
jealousies  and  siispldons.  Several  attempts 
at  coming  to  an  undentanding  were  frua- 
trated  by  petty  doubts  or  petty  punctilio 
on  either  side  ;  but  at  length  the  nuncios 
Oratian  and  Vivian  were  commissioned  by 
the  pope  to  bring  about  an  accommodation, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  had  a  meeting 
with  Henry  In  Kormandy.  After  mu^ 
tedious  discussions,  all  difflcuities  seemed 
ha])pily  brought  to  an  end.  Henry  offered 
to  sign  a  treaty  In  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  pop*,  only  with  a  salvo  to  his  royal 
dignity.  But  Becket,  who,  however  mnch 
wronged  at  one  time,  seems  at  length  to 
have  learned  to  love  strife  for  its  own  sake, 
took  flre  at  this  limitation,  and  the  excom- 
munication of  the  klntf's  mlnlstora  was 
Immediately  renewed.  No  fewer  than  four 
more  treaties  were  broken  off  by  a  similar 
pettiness  of  temper  on  either  side ;  and  It 
is  quite  clear  from  all  accounts,  that  the 
fault  Uy  chiefly  with  Becket.  who  certainly, 
whatever  other  qualities  of  a  CbrlsUau 
prelate  he  was  endowed  with,  was  Mdly 
deficient  In  meekness. 

▲.D.  1 169.— Henry,  who  rercelved  this 
fault  of  Becket,  did  not  fall  to  point  It  oat 
to  the  attention  of  king  Loula  'There 
have  been,'  said  Henry,  with  groat  force 
and  shrewdness, '  many  kings  of  Bnglaad, 
some  of  greater,  some  of  less  authority  thaii 
myself ;  there  have  also  been  many  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  wen. 
and  entitled  to  every  kind  of  respect :  let 
Becket  but  act  towards  mo  with  the  same 
submission  which  the  greatest  of  bis  pn»> 
decessors  have  paid  to  the  least  of  mine, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  controrersy 
between  us.'  This  view  of  the  case  was  ao 
reasonable  that  it  Induced  Lonls  tor  a  tlm« 
to  withdraw  bis  friendship  and  support ; 
but  bigotry  and  Interest  proved  an  over- 
match for  reason,  and  the  prelate  soon  re- 
gained the  French  king's  favour. 

A.D.  1170.— At  length,  to  the  great  Joy  of 
all  sensible  men  and  well-wishera  to  Bn^- 
laud,  all  difflcuities  were  done  awu[  with, 
and  Becket  returned  to  England.  By  this 
treaty  ho  was  not  required  to  yield  any  of 
the  original  points  In  dispute  ;  he  and  hia 
adherents  were  restored  to  their  posaca- 
slons,  and  In  cases  where  racancles  in  the 
see  of  Ointcrbury  had  been  filled  up  by  the 
king,  the  Incumbents  he  had  appointed 
were  now  cxix'llod,  and  their  places  filled 
by  men  of  Bocket's  own  choice.    On  the 
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Ung^  side  ibe  only  adruiUgea  derived 
tnm  thi»  rM»ocilIation  were  ibe  remoTal 
of  the  terrible  centenre  of  exoomnmnica- 
tloB  from  bl«  frlend«  and  mlnUteni,  and  the 
termination  of  the  dread  In  which  ho  had  ao 
kmg  llred  of  teeing  an  interdict  laid  upon 
Ua  whole  dominlona.  Bat  tAoi  was  an  ad- 
Tintag*  (be  predoameea  of  which  It  Is 
•evoelj  poedble  for  oor  generation,  so 
ItfltpUy  free  from  terrors  which  Rome 
could  ibea  strike  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
mightiest  nations,  adeqoatelj  to  appreciate. 
That  Henry  set  no  ordinary  ralne  upon  the 
iK«os  thus  procured  may  be  Judged  from 
ibeCsct,  that  this  proud  and  powerful  king, 
taxmg  the  many  servile  (latteries  with 
vfakb  he  wooed  the  good-humour  of  the  man 
whose  greatness  was  his  own  creation, 
attaaOy  on  one  occasion  stooped  so  low  as 
to  boM  the  stirrup  of  fiecket  while  the 
bsoghty  churchman  mounted  I  In  a  king 
Ul»  excessive  and  unseemly  condescenslun 
fawes  for  policy  and  astuteness;  In  a 
nwsncr  man  It  would  scarcely  escape  being 
called  by  the  plainer  and  less  complimen- 
tary names  of  hypocrisy  and  servility. 

Bet  the  peace  procured  by  so  much 
Mcrllce  uf  dignity  did  not  last  long. 
Heary  during  Beckct's  absence  had  asso- 
ciated his  heir,  prince  Henry,  with  him 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  had  caused  the 
BBcUoo  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  by  Roger, 
vchUshop  of  York.  This  had  not  been 
^oo*  so  secretly  but  that  the  exiled  prelate 
iad  been  Informed  *>f  it,  and  both  he  and 
the  Ung  of  France  demanded  that  the 
uthblslK^  of  Canterbury,  who  alone  oonid 
ntrabtfly  bestow  tho  unction,  should  renew 
the  ceremony  both  upon  prince  Henry  and 
Us  yoathful  bride,  Margaret  of  Prance. 
To  this  reasonable  demand,  which  Indeed 
was  of  the  utmoAt  tmportanoe  to  the 
P<1nce  and  princes*,  the  king  readily  and 
tnokir  acceded ;  hot  not  eontented  with 
this  tadt  confcssluu,  that  In  a  case  of  ur- 
gency the  king  trenched  upon  his  privilege 
sad  wu  BOW  ready  to  make  the  best  repar 
ntiau  In  his  power,  Becket  had  scarcely 
>«Mlsd  la  Kuftand  ere  he  suspended  the 
vcfablahop  of  York  and  excommunicated 
<kt  bishups  of  Lnndon  and  aalisbury.  bjr 
othortty  with  whicli  the  pope  had  armed 
kttt.  De  Warenne  and  Gervase,  two  of  the 
Mug's  ministers,  astonished  and  disgusted 
M  this  wanton  and  gratnltoiu  breach  of 
^  veaoe  so  lately  mado  up,  indignantly 
<—tnded  whether  the  archbishop  really 
vstred  to  return  to  bis  native  land  only  to 
<>rtBgSre  and  sword  with  him. 

ttterty  unmindful  of  the  oonstmctlon 
vblch  sensible  and  ]nst  men  might  put 
opon  his  litigious  and  valn-gl«>rions  airs 
Md  eonduci,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  tri- 
■mphal  entry  Into  hia  see  ;  and  he  waa  re- 
edred  by  the  mnltltodo  with  a  rapturous  I 
^  sad  spiteuse  well  Otted  to  confirm  him  ' 
n  bis  lueorapromlsing   humour.   Stlrau- ' 
iued  by  bis  evident  popularity,  be  now  | 
tvbUshed  sentence   of  excommunication 


«ialBst5lgel  de  SackriUe,  Robert  de  Broc.  I 
and  others,  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
—■ted  cither  at  the  coronation  of  prinro  i 
Bcnry.  or  joined  in  tbe  king's  persecution 
of  the  exited  clergy. 


When  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  arrived 
at  Bayeux,  where  Henry  then  was,  and  In- 
formed him  of  Becket's  new  violence,  the 
king's  Indignation  that  all  bis  careful  po- 
licy, and  the  condescension  which  could 
not  but  have  been  most  painful  to  so  proud 
a  prince,  were  thtu  completely  thrown 
away,  waa  tremendous.  He  broke  out  into 
the  most  violent  invectives  upon  the  arro- 
ganoe  and  Ingratitude  of  Becket,  and  nn- 
fortimately  allowed  himself.  In  reply  to  the 
archbishop  of  York,  who  remarked  that 
peace  was  hopeless  while  Becket  lived,  to 
say  that  It  wsa  the  want  of  seal  on  the  part 
of  hla  friends  and  servants  that  had  caused 
him  so  long  to  be  exposed  to  se  much  Inso- 
lence and  annoyance.  Such  words  could 
not  in  that  age  fall  innocuously  from  the 
lips  of  a  monarch  far  less  powerful  and  far 
lees  beloved  by  his  conrtUrs  thsn  Henry 
was.  Reginald  Fltsurse,  Willtaro  de  Tracer, 
Hugh  de  Morevllle,  and  Richard  Brtto,  four 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  household,  taking 
a  mere  expression  of  very  natural  peevish- 
ness for  an  actual  wish  for  the  death  of 
Becket,  immediately  agreed  to  cross  over 
to  England  and  put  their  master's  enemy 
to  death.  They  were  missed  by  Henry, 
who,  fearing  their  desperate  purpose,  des- 
patched a  message  charging  them  on  their 
allegiance  to  do  no  personal  injury  to 
Becket.  Unhappily  they  were  not  over- 
tskeu  In  time  to  arrest  them  In  their  ruth- 
less design.  Becket,  proud  of  the  power  ho 
had  displayed,  was  residing  at  Quitcrburx 
In  all  the  haughty  security  of  one  who  felt 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  nation  to 
be  in  some  sort  hostages  for  his  safety  ;  of 
one.  In  fact,  whose  person  the  most  daring 
of  his  enemies  must  look  upon  as  sometnlng 
f«ered  and  inviolable.  This  high  opinion 
of  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  was 
fatal  to  him.  When  the  four  resolved  as- 
sassins reached  Osnterbary  the  archbishop 
waa  but  slenderly  guarded,  and  they  saw 
him  go  without  fear  or  suspicion  to  hear 
vespers  In  his  cathedral,  whither  they  fol- 
lowed and  bmtallv  butchered  him  ;  tmop- 
posed  equally  in  the  commission  of  their 
fOul  and  cowardly  crime  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent departure. 

To  Henry  the  newt  of  this  detestable  and 
no  less  Impolitic  crime  came  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, confident  that  even  Uie  pope  would 
see  the  impropriety  of  Becket's  conduct,  he 
had  already  contemplated  the  arrest  and  re- 
gular punishment  of  the  proud  prelate,  not 
doubting  that  by  dexterous  management  he 
could  Induce  the  pope  not  merely  to  ap- 
prove, but  even  to  aid  his  measures.  But 
now  his  position  was  completely  altered  ; 
Instead  of  proceeding  sa  an  injured  and 
Insulted  king,  he  would  have  to  defend 
himself  against  the  odious  charge  of  as- 
sassination. He  could  not  but  see  that, 
even  in  the  judgement  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested and  unprejudiced  men,  there  would 
be  but  too  many  circumstancea  of  shrewd 
suspicion  at  the  least;  while  tbe  pope, 
whose  policy  It  was  to  selaa  upon  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  tend  to  ln«aneaiie  tbo 
suhjecUon  of  so  powerful  a  king  to  Rome, 
would  not  fall  publicly  to  attribute  this 
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crime  to  hln,  whsterer  mlirbt  be  bin  pri- 
TMe  jndfeinent ;  and  for  hUowlf  and  his 
deroted  klnffd(»n  be  could  now  antlrlpoite 
nothlnf  bnt  eicommnnlottoo  and  inter- 
dict I 

So  compleidr  was  the  kln#  tmmanaed  by 
biB  fear*,  that  be  abnt  himself  np  in  hts 
own  aportaenta  for  three  daja,  allowing  no 
licrht  to  enter  them,  wholly  abatalnins  from 
fixxl.  and  not  pennittins  erm  the  rao*t  fa- 
rnurpd  of  his  subjects  to  approach  liim. 
Alarmed  lest  this  conduct  should  actually 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  s«lf -destruction, 
his  friends  at  lenirth  forced  their  way  to 
him.  and  preralled  upon  him  to  emerge 
from  his  solitude,  and  resume  the  cares  of 
frovemment,  which  now  more  than  errr  de- 
manded the  fullest  possible  exertion  of  his 
fine  talents.* 

AJD.  1171.— It  must  be  erldent  that  the 
main  diOlcuIty  of  Henry^  situation  origi- 
nated in  the  unwillingness  which  the  pope 
would  feel  to  admit  even  the  most  cotrent 
rpasonings  against  the  king's  participation 
of  the  miilt  of  Decket's  nrurderers^  Men  do 
not  raaily  yield  credence  to  arguments  — 
and  Henry  could  only  offer  arguments,  not 
proofs  —  that  militate  against  their  own 
denr  and  cherished  Interest*.  But  this 
calamity  both  to  king  and  kingdom  was 
too  terrible  and  too  instant  to  allow  of 
anrtliing  being  left  nnattemptcd  which 
pntmlned  eren  the  probability  of  success; 
Riid  Henry  immediately  sent  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  together  with  the  bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Brrenx,  and  flfe  other  men 
of  talent  and  station,  to  make.  In  the  king's 
name,  the  most  humble  submission  to  the 
pope.  There  was  some  difllculty  in  gain- 
\nx  admission  to  his  holiness,  who  was  at 
the  very  time  that  his  forbearance  was 
thus  abjectly  sought  by  the  potent  and 
proud  Henry,  almost  a  prisoner  In  bis  own 
palace ;  so  surrounded  and  pressed  was  he 
by  his  enemies.  It  was  now  nearly  Easter, 
nrd  it  was  expected  that  the  name  of 
Hitrry  would  be  included  In  the  list  of 
those  who  at  that  season  recetred  the  so- 
Ifmn  and  terrible  curses  of  the  church. 
Happily,  howerer.  Richard  Barre,  one  of 
Hcnrj'*  envoya,  and  others,  oontrired  so 
f.ir  to  mollify  the  anger  of  the  pope,  th*t 
his  fearful  anathema  was  bestowed  only  in 
(?oncraI  terms  upon  Becket's  murderers 
nnd  their  Instigators  or  abettors.  Two 
loffHtes  were  appoint«>d  to  enquire  into  the 
affair;  and  thus, after  all  his  fears,  Henry 
escaped  the  worst  consequences  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  seems  really  to  hare  been 
innocent,  but  of  which  the  circumstances 
would  as  certainly  have  enabled  the  po|ie 
to  »Mm  to  think  him  guilty  —  if.  Indeed,  it 
had  not  been,  just  then,  rather  more  to 
the  papal  Interest  to  obtain  a  strong  hold 
ur*on  RngUnd,  by  accepting  the  king's 
pabmlsslon  and  allowing  his  assertions  to 
ItsBS  for  proof,  than  harshly  to  drive  both 
king  and  nation  to  despair.  Thus  happily 
dolivenMl  from  a  peril  so  imminent,  Henry 
directed  bis  attention  to  Ireland. 

A.D.  1I7S.— All  men's  eyes  had  of  late 
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been  anjdooaty  tamed  upon  the  king's 
heir,  the  yoong  prince  Henry.  He  bad 
given  many  proofs  that  he  poaae'ssed  in 
no  ordinary  degree  the  prlnoely  qnalitlee 
of  courage,  liberality,  and  a  kindly  dlspo> 
sition :  but  those  who  looked  beneath  the 
surface  perceired  that  his  rery  kindnesa. 
unless  ruled  by  a  severe  and  nnoommon 
discretion,  was  likely  to  gire  him  a  fatal 
farillty  in  listening  to  the  adrice  of  any 
friends  who  should  imduly  minister  to 
his  other  chief  characteristic— an  exoea- 
sive  ambition.  At  the  time  wlien,  durtnjr 
Becket's  absence,  he  irregularly  reeefved 
the  royal  unction,  be  made  a  remain  which 
was  much  commented  upon,  and  whldi 
many  did  not  fall  to  interpret  into  proof  of 
a  haughty  and  aspiring  turn.  His  father 
waited  upon  him  at  table,  and  good-hnmoor- 
edly  observed  that  never  was  king  more 
royally  attended;  upon  which  the  prlnee 
remarked  to  one  of  his  favour! tea,  that  It 
surely  was  nothing  so  rery  remarkabia  that 
the  son  of  a  count  ahoold  wait  npoa  tlM 
son  of  a  king. 

Agreeable  to  the  promise  made  by  tlie 
king  at  the  period  of  the  return  of  Beckei, 
young  Henry  and  the  prinoesa  Margaret 
were  now  crowned  and  anointed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen ;  and  in  the  snhaeqnent 
visit  which  the  prince  paid  to  his  father- 
in-law.  It  is  thought  that  the  latter  per- 
suaded him  that  the  fact  of  hit  being 
crowned  duriitg  the  lifMime  ai  bis  father. 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  ceremony  to  aacnre 
bis  future  succession,  gave  htm  an  instant 
claim  upon  a  part,  if  not  upon  the  wtKrte,  of 
bis  fatbei's  dominions ;  and<the  prlnee  vaa, 
unforttmately,  but  too  well  inclined  to  gira 
credit  to  the  arguments  by  which  this  view 
of  the  case  was  supported.  Eager  to  enjoy 
the  power,  of  which  he  probaMy  but  little 
understood  the  pains,  he  formally  denuuided 
that  his  father  ahould  resign  either  Eng- 
land or  Normandy  to  him.  The  king  very 
properly  refused  to  eomply  with  ao  extra- 
>-agant  a  request ;  and  after  upbraiding  hla 
father  in  undutlful  terms,  be  hastened  to 
Paris  and  put  himself  under  the  protacUon 
of  the  king  of  France. 

Nor  was  this  tlie  only  domestic  rexatloii 
that  assailed  the  king  lust  aa  bis  pubUo 
affairs  looked  s?  hopeful.  Queen  Eleanor. 
who  as  queen  of  France  had  been  remark- 
able for  her  levity,  was  In  her  aeooiid 
marriage  no  less  remarkable  for  ber  jea- 
lousy. Asshewasjustnowlabonrtngander 
a  new  access  of  that  feeling,  her  anger  with 
her  husband  led  her  to  the  most  nnjnatlA- 
able  length  of  exciting  their  ^ildmi 
against  htm.  Acting  upon  the  hint  afforded 
by  the  demand  of  prince  Henry,  ahe  per- 
suaded the  princes  Geoffrey  and  Bidwrd 
that  they  too  were  unkindly  and  unjnatljf 
ue>ed  by  their  father,  who,  ahe  afflrroe*, 
ought  no  longer  to  withhold  from  tbem 
possession  of  the  portions  he  had  for- 
mally assigned  to  them.  Offering  thevt 
aid  in  the  undutlful  course  wblrii  she  re- 
ctMnmended  to  them,  ahe  actually  dl»> 
gnlflcd  ber«eif  In  male  attire,  and  waa  on 
the  potnt  uf  departing  for  the  French 
court,  there  to  carry  on  Intrigues  contrary 
to   her  duty  alike  as  wife,   mother,  aiMl 
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nbjeet,  vbcn  the  kins  obtained  Infor- 

Btttion  of  ber  deaigns,  and  placed  ber  In 

tooBnemflit.   ThU,  however,  did  not  put 

u  end  to  the  mUcondnct  ihe  bad  mainly 

orlglDated:  and  there  were  prlnoeB  who 

*m  Miffldeatly  envioa«  of  the  power  and 

tnqftxity  of  Beniy.  to  lend  their  aid  and 

coontenaaee  to  this  nnnatural  coalition  of 

,  •on*  iKalntt  their  father,  and  of  subjerta 

'  ifalost  their  toTcrelgn.     Judging  bjr  hlR 

0*11  experience  of  the  terror  In  which  even 

Ute  proodeM  and  boldest  men  held  the 

woflure  and  Interdict  of  Rome,  Henry  In 

<Ui  Boft  dlacreaeing  aitnatlon  did  not  b«- 

*iiat«  to  apply  to  the  pope.    But  he  had  to 

lenu,  that  to  arm  the  papal  interdict  with 

<  >fl  iU  terrora,  it  waa  necessary  that  the 

'  ctergy  ihould  have  some  strong  interest  in 

tteqaestion. 
' '  The  pope  Issued  his  bulla,  excommunl- 
I  ^^  the  enemies  of  Henry ;  but  as  the 
I  nteresu  of  the  church  were  in  no  wise 
Aiatenied,  the  clergy  cared  not  to  exert 
twouelves,  and  the  bulls  fell  to  the  ground 
I  ^ooc  brutmm  fuJhnen,  Disappointed  and 
*  wfiuted  at  finding  that  weapon  so  power- 
."Uforblm  wltlch  was  so  formidable  against 


I  hla,  Henry  now  had  recourse  to  the  sword ; 
!  >*d,  SB  he  bad  prudently  amassed  great 
pOMres,  he  was  able  to  take  into  his  pay 
Ivffl  bodies  of  the  bandlttl-llke  soldiery 
*<(A  vboB  the  cootlnent  swarmed,  and 
*1to  wrre  always  ready  to  flgfat  zealously 
sad  UavHy,  too,  in  any  cause  that  afforded 
^folar  pay  and  promised  large  plunder. 
tu«  sons,  on   the  other  hand,  were  not 
without  the  mean*  or  the  inclination  to 
laitste  this  part  of  their  father's  conduct ; 
ttd  OMHt  of  the  barons  of  Normandy,  Gas- 
^1,  snd  Brittany  willingly  took  i«rt  with 
>   (be  yoang  princes,  who  tUey  knew  must  In 
Uw  cDune  of  nature  become  their  rightful 
*°^''«'<Hgns,  their  ^veral  territories  being 
*^cady  irrevocably    settled  upon  them  in 
the  osoal  Ibrms.    N^r,  to  the  disgrace  of 
(he  KofiUh  chivalry,  did  the  disafroctlon 
^  the  lajared  king  and  parent  etbp  even 
Iwre ;  sevetal  powerful  Engllub  barons,  and 
**x>Qg  Uwm  the  euls  of  Chester  and  Lel- 
^IMer.  openly  declared  against  the  king. 
Tbst  no  sane  man  could  have  been  led  Into 
^Is  opposition  to  the  king  by  any  doubt 
M  to  the  Justice  of  bis  cause  is  morally 
<*rtaln ;  and  to  all  tbe  other  foulness  of 
tftason.  these  at  the  least  laid  themselves 
otm  to  the  low  and  disgraceful  cbnrgt;  of 
hurty  deserting  from  what  they  knew  to 
>>*  the  morv  Just  aide,  but  deemed  to  be  altto 
Uke  weaker  one.    And  the  weaker  one.  f  n 
sH  hn»an  jndgemctit,  it  doubtless  apceared 
to  ha.    But  few,  comparatively,  of  UU  ba- 
nns brtMight  tbeir  retainers  to  the  aid  of 
tilt  king,  whose  cblef  disposable  force  was 
n  srmy  of  about  twenty  thousand  of  those 
to«gn  meroenarlM  of  whom  we  Jutt  now 
a«le  mention,  and  some  well-dltirlplined 
KagUsh  whom  bo  withdrew  from  Ireland. 
Oa  the  other  band,  the  comblnatitm  waa 
potent  and  threatening  Indeed.    In  addi- 
tion to  tbe  numerous  wtralthy  snd  warlike 
litrMis  already  alluded  to  a«  having  given 
fo  tb«ir  adhealuD  to  tbe  young  princes,  the 
four  roanu  of   Eo,  BioU,  Vlaudcrx,  and 
followed    tbelr  example ;  ldJ 


i  William,  king  of  Scotland,  the  natural 
enemy  of  Bugland,  gladly  Joined  this  un- 
holy alliance. 

Louis  of  France  summoned  the  chief 
vassals  of  the  rruwu  to  Paris,  and  solemnly 
bound  them  by  oath  to  adhere  with  him  to 
the  cause:  and  prince  Henry  on  his  part 
swore  to  be  faithful  to  his  allies,  among 
whom  he  distributed  large  gifts  of  territory 
—to  be  conquered  from  his  king  and  pa- 
rent—under the  seal  of  state  which  he 
treasonably  caused  to  be  made  for  that  pnr- 
pose. 

The  counts  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders 
began  tbe  unuMural  vrar  by  laying  siege  to 
Aumale,  on  the  frontier  of  normaiidy.  The 
count  d* Aumale,  who  seems  to  have  been 
only  withheld  by  some  prudential  and 
merely  selfish  motlre  from  openly  and  in 
form  allying  himself  with  his  master's  ene- 
mies, made  a  mere  show  of  defence  and 
then  anrrendered  the  place.  Being  thus 
apparently  a  prisoner  In  the  hands  of  thoso 
whose  confederate  he  seems  really  to  have 
been,  he  bad  a  spedons  ground  for  commit- 
ting still  farther  treason,  without  exposing 
himself  to  any  very  deadly  peril  In  the  event 
of  the  king  being  ultimately  triumphant 
oxer  this  formidable  and  unscrupulous  con- 
federacy. 

The  king  of  France,  in  the  meantime, 
was  not  Idle ;  with  seven  thousand  knights 
and  their  followers  and  a  proportionate 
force  of  Infantry,  he.  accompanied  liy  tlie 
young  prince  Henry,  laid  siege  to  VemenIL 
The  place  was  bravely  defended  by  Hugh 
de  Beauchamp,  Imt  the  garrison  at  tbe  end 
of  a  month  became  so  short  of  provisions, 
that  de  Beauchamp  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  a  surrender  should  he  not  be  relieved  In 
tbe  course  of  three  days.  Ere  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  king  Henry  and  his  army 
appeared  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  and 
the  French  monarch  then  demanded  a  con- 
ffrence.  for  the  purpose,  as  he  alleged,  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  differences  between 
Henry  and  his  sous— dlfferruoes,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  which  Louis  had  him- 
self done  his  utmost  tu  fsn  Into  a  flame. 
Henry,  not  for  a  moment  suspecting  Louis 
of  any  treacherous  Intention,  agreed  to  this 

Eroposal ;  and  Louis  having  thus  beguiled 
Im  Into  abstaining  from  forcible  interfer- 
ence on  behalf  of  the  brare  garrison  until 
the  term  sgreed  upon  for  the  truce  had 
completely  expired,  called  upon  Beauchamp 
to  make  good  his  promise  of  surrender,  on 
pain  of  being  held  man  sworn  ;  and  then, 
nariug  set  Are  to  Vemeuil,  set  his  army  on 
the  retreat  from  before  It,  and  Henry  fell 
upon  the  rear, which  lost  many  both  in  killed 
and  prisoners. 

Tlie  barons  of  Brittany,  beaded  by  Ralph 
de  Fongeres  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  were 
encountered  by  the  king's  troops  near  Dol, 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  killed,  besides  sn  Immense  number 
of  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  leaders 
witli  their  diminished  forces  took  shelter 
In  Dol,  but  Henry  besieged  the  pUce  so  vi- 
gorously, that  they  werespeedUy  compelled 
to  surrender. 

Instead  of  being  seduced  by  bis  succeswa 
lutu  any  inveteracy  of  puriwae  against  nis 
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eneniin.  Henry  onoe  more  acrreed  to  tremt 
wltb  the  chief  of  them,  Loal*  of  Frmnce.  A 
meeting  accordingly  took  place  between  the 
two  monarchs.  the  three  young  princes, 
to  their  Infinite  discredit,  prominently  ap- 
pearing in  tbe  retinne  of  their  father's  ene- 
my. Ai  their  outrageous  demands  were  in 
fact  the  main  cause  of  dispute  l>etwoen  the 
two  monarchs,  Henry  addressed  himself  to 
those  demands,  and  made  his  sons  offers 
far  more  liberal  than  became  him  to  offer 
or  them  to  accept ;  but  the  peaceable  pur- 
pose of  this  memorable  meeting  was  wholly 
frustrated  bj  the  earl  of  Lefcester.  who, 
probabbr  at  the  secret  Instigation  of  Louis, 
behavea  with  such  open  insolence  to  Henry, 
that  the  meeting  was  broken  up  without 
any  conclusion  being  arrired  at. 

Though  Henry  had  been  so  successful  on 
the  continent  in  repressing  his  enemies 
and  in  upholding  his  authority.  It  was  in  no 
small  danger  In  England ;  for,  prince  Henry 
baring  agreed  to  resign  Dorer  and  the 
other  strongholds  of  Kent  into  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  there  was  so  little 
of  pure  public  spirit  among  the  Bngliith, 
that  a  most  eztenslTe  confederacy  was 
formed  to  aid  In  this  scheme,  which  would 
hare  deserved  no  milder  name  than  that  of 
a  national  suicide.  Bat  fortunately  for  both 
Henry  and  his  kingdom,  while  the  lay  no- 
bles and  their  dependants  were  thus  hostile 
or  Indifferent,  he  was  In  good  odour  with 
the  clergy  Just  at  this  period,  to  which,  pro- 
bably, he  nuUnly  owed  t  that  he  was  not 
utterly  ruined. 

Richard  de  Lacr,  whom  Henry  had  In- 
trusted with  the  high  and  important  office 
of  guardian  of  tbe  realm,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  this  period,  both  by  his 
loyalty  and  his  conduct.  He  repelled  and 
obtained  the  submission  of  tbe  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  led  his  ravaging  troops 
Into  Northumberland ;  and  Immediately  af- 
ter having  done  this  good  senrlce,  I04  his 
victorious  troops  southward  to  oppose  afar 
superior  force  of  Flemings,  who  bad  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  thence  marched 
Into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
action  which  ensued,  the  Flemish  force,  con- 
sistlngfor  tbe  most  part  of  hastily-raised 
and  lil-dlsclpllned  artisans,  were  routed 
almost  at  the  first  charge  of  De  Lacy's 
dUclpllned  followers,  and  nearly  ten  thou- 
ssnil  were  sUIn  or  made  prisoners,  the  carl 
of  r^lcester  himself  beingaroong  tbe  latter. 

This  defeat  of  the  Flemings  delivered  tbe 
kingdom  from  that  particular  danger,  in- 
deed, but  in  no  wise  abated  the  evil  detcr^ 
mination  of  the  king's  heartless  sons  and 
their  allies.  The  earl  of  Ferrers  and  seve- 
ral powerful  friends  of  the  earls  of  I^Ices- 
ter  and  Chester  were  openly  in  arms  against 
their  king ;  the  earls  of  Glare  and  Glouces- 
ter were  strongly  suspected  of  being  pre- 
pared to  take  the  same  course;  and  the 
king  of  Scotland  scarcely  allowed  the  term 
to  expire  during  which  he  had  engaged  to 
keep  Uie  peace,  ere  he  Invaded  the  northern  ' 
counties  of  England  with  a  force  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  who  committed  the  most 
wanton  and  extensive  spoliation.  In  this 
state  of  things,  Henry,  having  pnt  his  con- 
tinental terrltoriot  into  a  atate  of  compara- 


tive security,  hastened  over  to  England  to 
try  upon  his  enemies  the  efliect  of  his  per- 
sonal presenoa 

Well  knowing  the  effect  of  all  supersti- 
tious observances  upon  the  principal  part 
of  bis  subjects,  be  had  no  sooner  landed  at 
Southampton  than  he  hastened  to  tiie  dty 
of  Canterbury,  distant  as  it  was,  and.  ar- 
riving there,  quitted  his  horse  and  walked 
barefooted  to  the  shrine  of  that  now-sainted 
Thomas  k  Becket,  who  In  life  had  caused 
him  so  much  annoyanoe  and  danger.  Hav- 
ing prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine,  he 
next  caused  the  monks  of  the  place  to  be 
assembled,  and,  stripping  off  his  garments, 
subm  itted  his  bare  shoulders  to  the  scourge. 
How  humiliating  an  idea  does  it  not  give 
us  of  that  age  to  reflect  that  this  degrading 
conduct  was,  perhaps,  the  most  politic  tliat 
Henry  could  have  chosen,  to  forward  the 
great  object  he  Just  then  had  in  view,  the 
conciliation  of  the  lealous  good-wlU  of  all 
ranks  of  his  subjects.— for  amongst  all 
ranks,  not  excepting  the  very  highest,  su- 
perstition then  had  a  mysterious  and  a 
mighty  power.  Having  completed  all  the 
degrading  ceremonials  that  the  monks 
chose  to  consider  essential  to  the  final  and 
complete  reconciliation  of  the  king  to  the 
saint,  absolution  was  solemnly  given  to 
Henry,  and  he  departed  for  London.  News 
shortly  after  arrived  of  a  great  victory  that 
Henry's  troops  had  obtained  over  the 
Soots ;  and  the  monks,  ever  Inclined  to  the 
pott  hoc^  propter  hoc,  i^nclple,  did  not  fall 
to  attribute  that  vlctoir  to  the  pious  means 
by  which  Henry  had  appeased  Saint  Thomas 
k  Becket,  who  had  thiu  signalised  his  for- 
giveness. 

William  of  Scotland,  though  repulsed  by 
Henry's  geneml*,  still  showed  himself  un- 
willing to  deprive  his  troops  of  the  agree- 
able employment  of  wasting  the  northern 
provinces  of  En^and;  and,  like  a  half- 
gorged  vulture  disturbed  in  Its  ravening 
feast,  he  stUl  lingered  near.  Having  formed 
a  camp  at  Alnwick,  In  Northumberland,  he 
sent  out  ntunerous  detachments  In  quest  of 
spoU.      However  favourable  this  course 
might  be  to  his  cupidity,  it  greatly  weak- 
ened him  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  and 
Olanvllle,  the  odebrated  lawyer,  who  at 
this  time  was  a  very  principal  leader  and 
support  of  the  English  army,  having  ob- 
Uined  exact  Information  of  William's  situa- 
tion, resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to 
surprise  him.    After  a  fatiguing  march  to 
Ncwcaatle,  he  barelv  allowed   his  troops 
time  fur  hasty  refreshment,  of  which  both 
man  and  horse  stood  in  dire  need,  and 
then  set  out  on  a  forced  nl^t  march  to 
Alnwick,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty 
miles,  where  he  arrived  very  early  In  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  and.  fortu- 
nately, under  cover  of  a  genuine  Scotch    > ', 
mi«t.  so  dense  as  to  prevent  his  approach 
from  being  observed.  Though,  after  making   '  ' 
all  allowuice  for  the  detachments  which    { 1 
William  had  sent  out.  Glanvillefelt  that  he     I 
was  far  Inferior  In  force  to  the  Seots,  he     • 
gallantly  gave  his  troops  the   order  to    I 
charge.    So  completely  secure  had  WlUlam    ' 
felt  from  any  such  attack,  that  It  was  not    j  | 
until  English  banners  flew  and  BngUsh   ! ' 
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I  f^idet  Bashed  tn  hU  rety  c«np,  that  he 
I  <lr<eaffled  of  any  Bngltah  f<irce  being  within 
I  ntuy  miles  of  him.    In  the  fniions  scene 
I  Uist  enjtaed  he  behaved  with  great  per- 
sonal galUntiT,  boldly  charging  opon  the 
wrried  ranks  of  the  English  with  on!/  a 
J  bondred  of  hla  Inimediate  foltowert.    But 
'  I  hit  negllgenoe  aa  a  eommuider  had  pro- 
'  (tared  a  state  of  disadTantage  which  waa 
!  I  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  Tiuoar,  however 
'  ^rnt.  This  little  band  was  speedily  dis- 
'  Pt^rsed,  and  he  being  falriy  ridden  down 
WM  made  prisoner.    The  news  of  his  cap- 
I  tar*  speedily  spread  among  his  troops, 
I  vboss  confusion  waa  thus  rendered  too 
"mtpiete  to  allow  of  their  leaders  rallying 
U>cm ;  and  they  hastily  retreated  over  the 
(iflTder*,  Ogfating   among    theroselTea  so 
j  farlowljr  during  their  retreat,  that  they  are 
'  nM  to  hare  actually  lost  more  in  killed 
ttd  woonded  by  Scottish  than  by  Bngllsh 
iwonts. 

Tbis  otter  defeat  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
I  fsirtareof  William,  npon  whom  the  Bngllsh 
rebeU  had  somatnly  depended  for  diversion 
.  of  tbetr  king's  strength,  as  well  as  for  more 
dtrpct  assistance,  left  these  latter  no  safe 
eovse  tnit  submlaelon  ;  and  that  course. 
M«ordiBgIy,  was  speedily  fbUowed  by  all 
nnks  among  them.  The  clergy,  with  their 
■soal  self-complacency,  attributed  all  this 
«acce«s  to  the  aabmlsslon  which  they  had 
indoced  the  king  to  make  to  Becket ;  and 
Reary,  web  knowlnghow  much  more  power 
mpentttioii  had  o-rer  the  minds  of  his  sab- 
I  J«cts  than  any  political  or  even  moral  eon- 
"Uenuions,  however  dear  or  tmjMrtant, 
«>tately  affected  to  believe  all  that  tboy  af- 
IniMd,  and  by  every  means  endeavoured  to 
pntpsgate  the  like  belief  among  his  snbjeota. 
Meantime  the  serpent  of  revolt  was  on 
i^  omtinent, '  scotebed  not  killed  ;*  the 
r^mng  prince  Henry,  with  a  perseverance 
*onhy  of  a  better  caase,  baring  tn  spite  of 
*U  bis  tathei^  trfamph  persisted  in  carry- 
ing on  bis  rebelUoos  dealgna.  Be  and  the 
<vl  of  Piaoders  had  assembled  a  large 
*nay,  with  whi<^  they  were  preparing  to 
mtiark  at  Gravelloea ;  bat  when  they  heard 
°f  the  signal  defeat  which  king  Benrr's 
trDopa  had  Inflicted  npon  the  Flemings, 
Uiey  laid  sjtda  their  Intention  of  invading 
Bnffland,  and  proceeded  to  join  their  force 
t«  that  of  the  Ktnsr  of  Prance,  who  was  be- 
<^o^«  Rouen,  InlformaBdy. 

The  people  of  Ronen,  who  were  much 
Attached  to  king  Henry,  and  proportionally 
tfvtoi  at  fUling  under  the  rule  of  Louis, 
^rttaOtA  the  place  with  so  mudi  courage 
VMl  success,  that  Louis  deemed  it  neces^ 
'VT  to  have  reeourse  to  a  stratagon  that 
did  fsr  more  credit  to  his  Ingenul^  than  to 
hte  honour.  The  festival  of  St.  Laurence 
f^onnrrlng  Just  at  that  time,  he  proclaimed, 
BDder  pretence  of  a  pious  desire  to  keep  it 
*itta  doe  solemnity,  a  cessation  of  arms. 
This  was  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
Mspecttng  dtlxena;  and  Louis,  hoping  to 
•vpriae  them.  Immediately  nuule  prepara- 
tti4i8  fbr  the  attack.  It  chanced  that  while 
>n  in  the  French  camp  were  in  motion, 
some  priests  of  Rois<*n  had  mounted  to  a 
steeple  to  overlook  It,  merely  for  curlo- 
rUy.   Struck  with  a  degree  of  bustle  that 


seemed  so  inappropriate  to  the  solemn 
truce  that  had  been  proclaimed,  they  caused 
the  alarm-bell  of  the  city  to  be  rung,  and 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  immediately  has- 
tened to  their  appointed  stations,  and  were 
but  just  in  time  to  repulse  the  enemy, 
many  of  whom  had  already  succeeded  in 
mounting  the  walls.  The  French  lost  many 
men  In  this  attadt ;  and  on  th«  following 
day,  before  they  could  renew  it,  king 
Henry  marriied  Into  the  place  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy,  and,  ordering  the  gates  to 
be  thrown  open,  dared  them  to  the  renewal 
of  their  attack.  Lou  is,  who  now  saw  Rouen 
completely  safe  at  the  very  moment  when 
ho  fanded  it  completely  within  bis  grasp, 
had  no  thought  left  hut  how  he  should  best 
release  himself  from  thedangerof  adedslve 
defeat.  Trusting  to  the  d^lre  which  Henry 
bad  all  along  manifested  to  come  to  peace- 
able terms,  Louis  proposed  a  conference. 
Henry  readily  fell  into  the  snare,  and  Louis 
proOted  by  the  interval  which  he  thus 
gained,  and  marched  his  army  into  France. 
Having  thus  secured  his  army,  however, 
Louis,  who  by  this  time  was  nearly  as 
anxious  as  Benry  for  a  termination  of 
their  disputes,  agreed  to  a  meeting,  which 
accordingly  took  place  near  the  andent 
dty  of  Tours,  and  peace  was  conduded  on 
terms  far  more  favourable  to  Henry  than 
those  he  had  offered  at  the  memorable  con- 
ference which  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  insolent  misconduct  of  tho  earl  of 
Leieoster. 

CBAPTER  XX. 
The  Beiffn  tff'Smsux  XL  ieonduded). 

A.i>.  lirs.— Ftbm  In  adversity,  Henry  bad 
thestUl  farther  and  more  uncommon  merit 
of  being  moderate  in  prosperity.  He  had  in 
various  actions  taken  nearly  a  thousand 
knights  prisoners,  and  these  he  now  liber- 
ated without  ransom,  though  Ute  customs  of 
the  age  would  have  warranted  contrary  con- 
duct without  the  slightest  Impeachment  of 
either  his  honour  or  his  generosity.  To  Wil- 
liam of  Scotland,  as  the  repeated  enmity  of 
that  monarch  fully  warranted,  he  behaved 
with  more  rigour.  As  the  price  of  his  release 
William  was  obliged  to  agree  to  do  homage 
for  hia  territories  to  Henry,  to  engage  that 
the  prelates  and  barons  of  his  kingdom 
should  also  do  homage,  and  that  they 
should  swear  to  side  with  the  king  of  Bng- 
land  even  against  their  native  prince:  and 
that,  as  security  for  the  performance  of  this 
agreement,  the  Ave  prindpal  Scottish  for* 
tresses,  namely,  Edinburgh.  Stirling,  Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh,  and  Jedbur^,  should  be 
placed  tn  the  bands  of  king  Henry.  Even 
when  the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  been 
duly  complied  with  by  the  Scotch,  Henry 
showed  no  indlnaUon  to  relax  from  his  se- 
verity upon  a  people  who  had  caused  him 
so  much  annoyance  by  their  inveterate  en- 
mity. Contrariwise,  he  now  required  that 
Berwick  and  Roxburgh  should  be  given  up 
to  him  altogether,  and  that  he  shouldfor  a 
given  time  retain  the  castle  o*  *<?!P'"*r^* 
Thus  the  eagerness  with  which  William  lent 
his  aid  in  the  endeavour  to  crui^  "®Vi7 
ended  In  tha  latter  prince  obtaining  the 
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flrat  triumph  oyer  that  kingdom  which 
WM  ever  obtained  by  an  English  monarch. 

A.  D.  1176.— Henry  wl»ely  employed  the 
peace  which  his  victories  had  procured  him. 
In  remedying  those  disorder*  which  had 
sprung  up  among  his  own  subjects.  He 
made  or  restored  laws  against  those  crimes 
which  bad  moat  flagrantly  Increased,  such 
as  counterfeiting  coin,  arson,  robbery,  and 
murder.  If  when  we  read  of  his  enact- 
ing such  severe  punishments  for  those  of- 
fences as  amputation  of  the  right  hand  and 
foot,  we  feel  inclined  to  censure  the  king, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  to  dad 
with  an  age  little  better  than  semi-barbar- 
ous, and  was  probably  obliged  agalnct  his 
will  to  legislate  doten  to  the  pubUc  Intelll- 
genoe.  We  are  the  more  Inclined  to  make 
this  allowance  for  him  In  some  cases,  be- 
cause in  others  he  gare  very  plain  proofs 
that  he  possessed  both  understanding  and 
good  feeling  far  In  advance  of  his  age.  In 
the  case,  for  Instance,  of  the  absurd  trial 
by  battle,  which  disgraced  Uie  statute- 
book  even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  George 
Til..  Henry,  though  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  Its  utter  abolition,  enacted  that  either 
of  the  parties  might  challenge  in  its  stead 
a  trial  by  a  Jury  of  twelve  freeholders. 

To  make  the  administration  of  Justice 
more  certain,  with  a  view  both  to  repress- 
ing crime  and  to  protecting  the  commu- 
nity against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles, 
Henry  divided  Bngland  into  four  great  cir- 
cuits, to  be  traversed  by  itinerant  Justices 
selected  from  among  those  prelates  and 
lay  nobles  who  were  most  remarkable  for 
learning  and  their  love  of  Justice.  He  also 
made  some  very  useful  regulations  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  each 
man  being  obliged  to  arm  himself  according 
to  his  rank. 

While  the  king  was  thus  wisely  employ- 
ing his  leisure,  his  sons  were  meditating 
farther  annoyance  to  him.  Prince  Henry 
renewed  his  demand  for  the  complete  re- 
signation of  Normandy,  and  on  receiving 
a  refusal  proceeded  to  tne  court  of  Prance 
with  his  queen  with  the  evident  design  of 
renewing  his  hostilities  against  his  too  in- 
dulgent father.  But  Philip,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Prance, 
was  not  Just  now  prepared  for  war  against 
BO  powerful  a  king  a«  Henry,  and  tho  young 
prince  was  therefore  once  more  obliged  to 
make  his  subraisslon  to  his  much  enduring 
sovereign  and  parent.  Prince  Hennr  and 
Geoffrey  now  became  engaged  in  a  feudal 
strife  with  their  brother,  prince  Richard. 
The  king,  with  the  usual  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  these  most  turbulent  and  undu- 
tlful  princes.  Interfered  to  restore  peace 
among  them,  but  had  scarcely  succeeded 
in  doing  so  when  he  once  more  found 
prince  Henry  arrayed  against  him. 

A.D.  1183.~To  what  end  the  shameful 
conspiracies  of  this  incorrigible  and  tm- 
grateful  prince  would  at  length  have  ar- 
rived It  is  difllcult  to  judge,  though  we  may 
but  too  reasonably  presume  that  his  real 
aim  was  the  actual  deposition  of  his  father. 
Bat  the  career  of  the  prince  now  drew  to 
an  end.  He  had  retired  to  the  castle 
uf  Martel.  near  Tnrenoe,  to  matore  his 


schemes,  and  was  there  seised  with  a  fever. 
Finding  himself  In  danger,  he  sent  to  in- 
treat  that  his  father  would  visit  him  and 
personally  assure  him  of  forglveneae.  But 
the  king,  though  not  less  affectionate  than 
of  yore,  had  received  so  many  proofs  of  his 
son's  perfidy,  that  he  feared  to  trust  him- 
self in  his  hands.  The  prince  died  on  June 
11 ;  and  the  king,  who  fainted  on  hearing 
the  news,  bitterly,  but  surely  most  un- 
justly, reproached  himself  with  hardheart- 
edness  In  having  refused  to  visit  him. 

Prince  Henry,  who  died  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  thongh  married  left 
no  children.  The  prince  Richard  therefore 
now  filled  the  Important  situation  of  heir 
to  the  English  throne ;  and  the  king  pro- 
posed that  In  this  altered  state  of  things, 
prince  John,  who  was  his  favourite  son, 
should  Inherit  Guienne.  But  Richard,  un- 
mindful of  the  grief  which  his  father  was 
already'  enduring,  not  only  refused  to  con- 
sent to  this  arrangement,  but  nroceeded  to 
put  that  duchy  Into  a  condition  to  make 
war  against  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  was 
in  poasesalon  of  Brittany,  and  to  resist.  If 
needful,  the  king  himself.  Well  knowing 
how  much  more  influence  Eleanor  had 
over  their  sons  than  he  had,  the  king  sent 
for  her,  and  as  she  was  the  actual  heiress 
of  Guienne,  Richard,  so  undutiful  towards 
his  father,  at  once  delivered  the  duchy  op 
to  her. 

A.  D.  1185.— Scarcely  had  Richard  become 
reconciled  to  his  father,  when  Geoffrey,  be- 
ing refused  Anjou,  of  which  he  had  de- 
manded the  annexation  to  his  duchy  of 
Brittany,  levied  troops  and  declared  war 
against  his  father :  but  before  this  nnn*- 
tural  prince  could  do  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  mischief  which  he  obviously  In- 
tended, he  was  slain  accidentally  ^  one  of 
his  opponents  at  a  tournament.  His  post- 
humous son,  who  was  christened  Arthur, 
was  Invested  with  the  duchy  of  Brittany  by 
king  Henry,  who  also  constituted  hlms^ 
the  guardian  of  the  youthful  prince. 

The  attention  of  both  Henry  and  his 
rival,  Philip  of  France,  was  socm  caUed 
from  their  personal  differences  to  a  new 
crufade, which  Rome  was  now  anxious  that 
the  European  sovereigns  should  engage  in. 
Baladtn,  a  gallant  and  generous-spirited 
prince,  but  no  less  a  determined  opponent 
of  the  cross,  having  seated  himself  on  tho 
throne  of  Egypt,  boldly  undertook  the  task 
of  expelling  the  Christians  from  the  Holy 
Land.  His  object  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  folly  of  the  Christian  leaders,  who,  in- 
stead of  uniting  to  oppose  the  infld^lB.were 
perpetually  at  enmity  among  themselves. 
To  this  general  folly  treason  was  added, 
and  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  Christian  forcM  on  the 
frontier,  perfidiously  allowed  Baladin  to 
advance,  and  deserted  to  him  at  Tlberiad, 
where  the  soldan  was  completely  victori- 
ous, the  long  tottering  kingdom  of  Jerusar 
lem  being  completely  overturned,  and  the 
holy  city  itself  captured.  The  kingdom  of 
Antloch  was  also  subdued ;  and  of  all  that 
the  Christians  had  possessed  in  the  Holy 
I^and  nothing  now  remained  to  them  but  \ 
few  petty  towns  upon  tho  ooaat.   8o  soon 
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■Dd  M  CMtttj  was  that  terrttory  lost  which 
It  bad  cost  the  wurlor-bosts  of  Cbrl«tea- 
dom  w  mnch  blood,  treacmre,  and  time  to 
oonqarr  from  th«  Infldel*  of  an  earlier 
Ccnerafcloii. 

A.  n.  1188.— The  Intelligence  of  thti  trl- 
nmph  of  the  crescent  prodaoed  a  general 
and  profotind  grief  In  Europe.  Pope  Urban 
IIL  actoally  sickened  and  died  from  sorrow 
at  the  calamity,  and  his  succesflor.  Gregory 
TIIL,  bestowed  nearly  aU  bis  attention 
dining  bis  short  reign  upon  the  necessary 
prrpantlons  for  attempting,  at  the  least, 
the  reconqncat  of  the  holrdty. 

Henry  of  Bngland  and  Philip  of  Fruice, 
aa  by  ter  the  most  powerful  monarchs  In 
BnrOpe,  were  naturally  appealed  to  by 
Booae,  and  WlUlara,  Archbishop  of  Tyre, 
caoaed  tbem  to  hare  a  meeting  at  Glsora. 
His  deacriptlun  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Chrtotlaos  in  the  Bast,  and  his  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  lore  of  military  glory,  wbich. 
after  superstition,  was  the  most  powerful 
pa*«ion  of  both  monarchs  and  private  men 
iu  that  age,  ao  wrought  upon  both  princes, 
that  they  at  once  assumed  the  cross  and 
ootamenced  the  neoesssry  preparationiw 

▲.a  1189.— As  the  clergy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seal  of  the  p^ml  court,  did  not 
show  the  usual  alacrity  in  aiding  the  new 
enterprise  either  with  money  or  eloquence, 
Botne  delay  and  difllculty  were  experienced 
by  both  kings  In  obtaining  the  necessar)- 
soppUe*.  and  In  the  meantime  new  quarrels 
sprang  op  between  them.  Pbllip,  always 
Jealnoa  of  Benr7*s  superiority,  found  that 
king's  son,  prince  Richard,  fully  as  credu- 
Uws  and  aa  prone  to  disloyal  and  undutlf  ul 
conduct  aa  his  deceased  brother  Henry  had 
been  :  and  he  had  no  difficulty  In  persuad- 
ing bun  that  he  was  more  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  France  than  In  that  of  the  king- 
dom orer  which  he  was  one  day  to  rule.  In 
a  few  words,  Richard  was  the  credulous  and 
hot-beaded  dupe,  and  Philip  the  reaolrcd 
and  wily  deeelrer.  Philip,  desiroiu  of  a 
caa«e  fbr  quarrel  with  Henry,  and  yet  un- 
wlUiog  to  incur  the  disgrace  which  could 
not  bat  attach  to  one  crusader  who  should 
with<Hit  strong  proToeatlon  make  war  upon 
another  while  Palestine  yet  groaned  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  the  proud  and  blgotixl 
pagan,  persuaded  Richard  to  furnish  him 
with  a  pretext  for  war  by  making  an  inroad 
npon  Tootouaei  Aa  Philip  had  foreseen, 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  appealed  to 
htm  for  support  as  superior  lord ;  and 
with  as  much  grarity  as  though  he  had 
then  llrst  heard  of  Richard's  achlerement, 
Pbl  p  complained  to  the  king  of  Knglaud 
o<  ills  son's  Infringement  upon  the  rights 
and  property  of  a  rassal  of  the  crown  of 
France.  But  Richard,  If  wicked  or  thought- 
leas  emingh  to  undertake  the  erll  measures 
agatnst  his  own  aoverelgn  and  father,  was 
not  pradent  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel; 
and  Henry  was  able  to  reply  to  the  hypocri- 
tical oomplalnt  of  Phlllp.that  princeRlrhard 
had  confeaaed  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
that  It  waa  at  the  exprees  desire  and  per- 
sonal caggestlon  of  Philip  himself  that  he 
had  made  hia  onproToked  attack  upon  the 
conuty  of  Toulouse.  Far  from  being  either 
abashed  or  dismayed  by  this  discovery  of 


bis  treacherous  designs,  Philip,  on  reoelr- 
ing  Henry's  reply,  immediately  Invaded 
Berri  and  Anvergne,  and  did  so  under  the 
pretence  of  retalhiting  the  injury  to  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  which  it  was  so  well 
known  that  he  had  himself  caused  to  be 
done.  Henry,  now  thoroughly  provoked  ss 
Philip  himself  could  have  desired  him  to 
b«L  crossed  the  French  frontier,  and,  be- 
sides doing  much  other  damage,  burned 
the  town  and  fortreas  of  Dreux.  After 
much  mutual  Injury  and  a  vain  attempt  at 
treaty,  the  two  kings  were  at  length  Induced 
once  more,  but  In  vain,  to  attempt  to  come 
to  terms ;  chiefly,  however,  as  fsras  Philip 
waa  oonoemod.  by  the  refusal  of  some  of 
his  most  powerful  vassals  to  serve  any 
longer  against  Henry,  whom,  as  well  as 
their  own  sovereign,  they  desired  to  see 
combating  fbr  the  redemption  of  Palestine. 
On  Henry's  side  the  feeling  was  as  mnch 
more  sincere  as  It  was  less  compulsory: 
but  the  terms  proposed  by  Philip  were  so 
Insidiously  calculated  to  work  future  evil  to 
Bngland,  that  Henry  had  no  choice  but  to 
refuse  them.  Well  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  mischief  which  bad  accrued  to  Henry 
in  consequence  of  bis  having  consented  to 
the  coronation  of  hU  former  heir,  he  de- 
manded that  the  same  honour  should  now 
be  bestowed  upon  Richard,  and  with  this 
aggravation,  that  whereas  Richard  In  the 
very  act  which  had  produced  this  war  had 
shown  how  ready  he  was  to  do  aught  that 
would  Injure  and  annoy  his  father,  PbiUp 
demanded  that  all  Henry's  French  posses- 
sions should  be  handed  over  to  Richard, 
whose  nuptials  should  forthwith  be  cele- 
brated with  Alice,  Philip's  sister.  In- full 
expectation,  as  it  should  seem,  that 
Henry's  good  sense  would  dictate  this 
refusal,  Philip  had  caused  Richard  to 
agree  that  on  receiving  such  a  refusal  ho 
would  Immediately  disclaim  farther  allc- 
glanoe,  and  do  homage  to  Philip  for  all  thu 
Anglo-French  possessions,  aa  though  he 
had  already  and  lawfully  been  Invested  wlUi 
them. 

The  war  accordingly  recommenced  aa 
furiously  as  ever  between  the  two  kings ; 
and  cardinal  Albano,  the  pope's  legate,  de- 
spairing of  ever  seeing  the  two  powerful 
monarchs  arrayed  side  by  side  against  the 
Infldels  while  these  quarrels  existed  be- 
tween them,  and  looking  upon  the  unna- 
tural conduct  of  Richard  aa  a  chief  cause 
of  then),  pronounced  sentence  of  exoom- 
mimicatlon  against  him.  The  sentence 
fell  Innocuously  on  bis  bead,  owing  to  tho 
lukewarmness  of  the  clergy ;  uid  Richard 
having  formally  received  from  Philip  tho 
investiture  of  Qulenne,  Normandy,  and 
Anjou,  the  noblea  of  those  provinces  sided 
with  him  in  spite  of  the  declared  will  of 
Rome,  and  overran  the  territories  of  all 
who  still  maintained  the  causa  of  the  king 
of  England. 

At  Henry's  request,  cardinal  Adagnl,  who 
had  succeeded  Albano  as  legate,  threatened 
Philip  with  an  Interdict  upon  bis  domi- 
nions; but  Philip  scornfully  replied,  tliatlt 
was  no  part  of  the  pa^  duty  to  Interfere 
In  the  temporal  quarrels  of  princes;  and 
Richard,  who  waa  present  at  the  interview, 
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went  M  fur  M  to  draw  hla  Aword  upon  the 
cftrdlnal,  and  was  not  without  dflBcuIty 
withheld  from  proceeding  to  still  more  out- 
rageous and  oimlnal  lengths. 

Sfans.  Ambolse,  Chateau  de  Loire,  and 
several  other  places  were  suoceeslrely  taken 
bj  PblUp  and  Blchard,  or  treachcrou^y 
delivered  to  them  by  their  goTemors.  In 
this  state  of  the  war,  when  everything 
seemed  to  threat«i  Henry  with  utter  mln, 
the  archbishop  of  Rhelms,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  earl  of  Flanders  stepped 
forward  as  mediators.  Intelligence  at  the 
same  time  reached  Henry  that  Tours,  long 
menaced,  was  at  length  taken;  and  hard 
as  the  terms  were  that  were  proposed,  he 
now  saw  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  agree 
to  them.  And  hard  those  terms  Indeed 
were  to  a  prince  who  hitherto  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  dictate  terms  to 
others.  He  consented  to  the  ImmodUUe 
marriage  of  Richard  and  Alloe— though 
some  historians  relate  that  he  was  h\m- 
self  enamoured  of  that  princess  —  that 
the  king  of  Prance  should  receive  twenty 
thousand  marks  to  defray  his  expenses 
In  this  war :  that  the  barons  of  England 
should  be  security  for  Henry's  due  per- 
formance of  his  part  in  this  treaty,  and 
should  undertake  to  Join  their  forces 
with  those  of  Richard  and  the  king  of 
Prance  In  the  event  of  his  breaking  his 
engagement ;  and  that  all  and  sundry  his 
vassals  who  had  sided  with  his  son  should 
be  held  harmless. 

If  the  last-mentioned  clause  was  In  Itself 
calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  so  proud 
a  prince  as  Henry,  It  led  to  his  being 
wounded  In  a  feeling  far  deeper  than  pride ; 
for,  on  his  demanding  a  list  of  those  whom 
be  WM  thus  engaged  to  pardon,  the  very 
Orst  name  that  met  his  eve  was  that  of  his 
favourite  son,  prince  John,  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  nndness  even  to  the  extent 
of  arousing  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  the 
passionate  Richard. 

Though  proud  and  bold,  Henry  was  a 
singularly  affectionate  parent;  he  had  al- 
ready suffered  much  sorrow  from  the  onna- 
tnral  conduct  of  his  sons,  and  this  new 
proof  of  the  utter  callousness  of  heart  of 
the  best  b^oved  and  most  trusted  of  them 
was  a  blow  too  severe  for  his  declining 
strength.  He  sickened  on  the  Instant,  and 
be8t<>wod  upon  his  Ingrate  and  heartless 
children  a  solemn  curse, which  no  entreaties 
of  the  friends  who  were  about  him  could 
Induce  him  to  rccaU.  As  he  reflected  upon 
the  barbarity  of  his  children  his  chagrin  in- 
creased Instead  of  diminishing,  and  a  low 
nervous  fover  soon  after  deprived  him  of 
his  life,  which  happened  on  the  sixth  of 
July,  in  the  Ofty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
thlrty-flfth  of  his  reign.  His  corpse  was 
conveyed  to  Pontevraud  by  his  natural  son 
OeolTrey,  who  had  ever  behaved  to  him 
with  the  tenderness  and  duty  so  fearfully 
wanting  In  the  conduct  of  his  legitimate 
children.  While  the  royal  corpse  lay  In 
state  at  Fontevraud,  prince  Richard  visited 
the  sad  scene,  and  exhibited  a  sorrow 
sincere  and  passionate  as  it  waa  tardy  and 
oooloao- 

Taken  altogether,  the  rrtgn  of  Henry  II. 


was  both  a  prosperous  and  a  brilliant  one  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  had  not  tbo 
cruel  misconduct  of  his  sons  engaged  him 
in  war  when  he  fain  wonid  have  been  At 
peace,  he  would  have  done  still  more  Uuui 
he  did  towards  providing  for  the  internal 
welfare  of  his  kingdom.  What  he  did  to- 
wards that  end.  If  It  appear  of  too  stem  and 
cruel  a  nature  to  us  who  live  In  times  so 
much  milder  and  more  civilised,  seems  to 
be  but  too  completely  justifled  by  what  the 
historians  tell  us  of  the  gross  and  evU 
daring  of  the  populace  of  those  early  days. 
In  the  cities  especially,  where  the  congre- 

£tlng  of  numbers  had  given  increased 
ring  to  offenders,  but  had  not  as  yet  led 
to  any  sound  and  safe  arrangements  of 
police,  the  Insolent  violence  of  the  popu- 
lace attained  to  a  height  of  which  we  can 
form  but  a  very  fklnt  notion.  Street  brawls 
and  street  robberies,  attended  with  violence 
always  and  not  unfrequently  with  actual 
murder,  were  every-day  occurrences.    Bur- 
glary was  not  then  as  now  confined  to  the 
darkness  and  security  of  the  night  hours, 
but  even  the  wealthiest  traders,  though 
their  shops  were  situated  in  the  most  pub- 
lic streets,  had   constant  reason  to  fear 
assault  and  robbery  even  at  noon-day,  so 
bold   and   so  strong  were  the  gangs   of 
thieves.    A  single  specimen  of  the  doings 
of  the  street  robbers  of  those  times  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  Thohouseof  acitlxen 
of  known  and  large  wealth  was  att«u:ked 
by  a  band  of  robbers  who  actually  plied 
their  wedges  and  axes  so  effectually  aa  to 
make  a  breach  in  a  substantial  stone  wall. 
Just  as.  sword  In  hand,  they  were  making 
good  their  entrance,  the  citlsen  led  on  his 
servants  to  resist  them,  and  so  stoutly  de- 
fended his  premises  that  his  neighbours 
had  time  to  arm  and  assist  him.    In  the 
course  of  the  flght  which,  though  short 
seems  to  have  boon  severe,  one  of  the 
robbers  had  bis  right  hand  cut  of.    Tills 
man  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and 
as  the  loss  he  had  sustained  rendered  all 
denial  of  his  Identity  perfectly  idle,  he 
agreed.  In  order  to  save  his  own  life,  to 
givo  full  information  xtt  all  who  were  con- 
cerned with  him.    Among  the  accomplices 
thus  named  waa  a  very  wealthy  cithcen  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
person  uf  the  greatest  probity.    Denying 
the  charge,  he  was  tried  by  the  ordeal  and 
convicted.    He  then  offered  the  large  sum 
of  five  hundred  marks  in  oomniutatlon  of 
his  offence:  but  the  kln«,  rightly  judging 
that  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  offender 
only  made  the  offence  the  more  shameful 
and   unpardonable,    sternly   refused    the 
money  and  ordered  the  citUen  felon  to  bo 
hanged. 

Unlike  the  other  Norman  princes,  Henry 
II.  was  not  so  attached  to  his  mune  as 
to  hold  the  lives  of  his  subjects  in  utter 
contempt  on  Its  account.  He  greatly 
moderated  the  forest  laws,  which  under 
his  predecessors  had  been  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  mlisery  to  the  people;  and  pun- 
ished infringements  upon  them,  not  by 
death  or  mutilation,  but  by  fine  or  impri- 
sonment. 

Though  generally  of  ft  grave  and  dignified 
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CTj  Kgafnst  the  Jews,  and  the  false  cry  that 
the  king  bad  authorised  their  destruction, 
spread  to  the  other  great  towns,  where  the 
unhappy  people  were  equally  plundered 
and  slaughtered  as  In  Loudon.  At  York, 
In  addition  to  the  murders  committed 
hy  the  populace,  a  truly  horrihlo  tragedy 
took  place.  Upwards  of  Ore  hundred  of 
the  Jews  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle 
with  their  families.  Finding  that  they 
oould  not  mucii  longer  defend  themselves 
against  the  Infuriated  and  blood-stained 
rabble  without,  the  men  of  this  unhappy  and 
persecuted  band  actually  killed  their  own 
wives  and  children  and  threw  their  corpses 
over  the  walls ;  and  then,  setting  lire  to  the 
place,  chose  rather  to  perish  in  the  tortures 
of  the  flames  than  In  those  which  they 
know  would  be  adjudged  to  them  by  their 
enraged  and  bigoted  enemies.  As  though 
this  norrilile  tragedy  had  not  sufllciently 
disgraced  the  nation,  the  gentry  of  York, 
most  of  whom  were  deeply  indebted  to  the 
unhappy  Jews,  added  a  characteristic  trait 
of  sordid  dishonesty  to  the  general  horror, 
by  making  before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral 
a  solemn  burnt  sacnflce  of  the  bonds  in 
which  they  were  confessed  debtors.  Tlie 
detestation  with  which  one  is  inspired  hy 
this  whole  affair  almost  makes  one  add 
wichout  regret  or  pity,  that  long  after  the 
Jews  were  all  either  massacred  or  escaped, 
the  plundering  of  the  rabble  went  on  with 
equal  seal  In  the  houses  of  men  who  were 
not  Jews,  and  who  indignantly  Impressed 
that  fact  upon  the  minds  of  the  plunderers. 
Though  the  known  hatred  which  the  king 
bore  to  the  Jews  was  doubtless  innuentiu 
In  encouraging  the  rabble  to  excess  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  no  direct 
ordera  or  encouragement  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  as  soon  as  actual  force  had  re- 
stored comparative  order  in  the  country, 
Richard  commissioned  his  chief  justiciary, 
the  celebrated  Glanville,  to  make  the  ne- 
cesnary  enquiries  and  to  punish  as  many  as 
could  be  discovered  of  the  original  lustlga- 
t<*ra  of  these  detestable  enormities.  But 
even  partial  enquiry  showed  that  the  rabble 
were,  with  all  their  violence  and  grossness, 
by  no  means  the  most  bbimeworthy  party 
upon  this  occasion  ;  and  so  many  powerful 
and  wealthy  men  were  found  to  be  deeply 
Implicated,  that  aft^'.r  the  punisliment  of  a 
very  few  persona,  to  vindicate  the  law  from 
the  reproacb  of  utter  Ineflldency,  the  en* 
quiry  was  wholly  laid  aside. 

Scarcely  had  Richard  finished  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  ere  he  commenrod 
his  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  distance  of  that  country  mode 
K  impossible  for  him  to  rely  upon  England 
to  furnish  him  from  time  to  time  with  the 
requisite  supplies ;  his  flret  care,  therefore, 
was  to  provide  himself  with  sucJi  an  amount 
of  money  as  would  place  him  above  any 
danger  from  want  of  means  to  provision  his 
followers.  His  father  had  loft  hira  above 
a  hundred  thousand  marks— a  very  large  i 
sum  in  that  age— and,  to  add  to  that  im-  { 
)>ortant  treasure,  the  king  resorted  to  the 
sale  not  only  of  the  manora  and  revenues  of 
the  crown,  but  even  of  many  omcos,  the 
nature  of  which  rendored  it  especially  lm< 


I  portant  that  they  should  be  held  by  pare 
hands.  The  office  of  sheilfT,  which  con- 
cerned both  the  administration  of  justiro 
I  and  the  crown  revenue,  was  thus  sold,  aa 
!  was  the  scarce  less  Important  office  of 
1  forester ;  and  at  length,  as  If  to  show  that 
all  considerations  were  trivial,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, when  compared  to  that  of  forwarding 
his  favourite  scheme,  Richard  openly  and 
shamefully  sold  the  high  office  of  chief  jna- 
ticlary— that  office  upon  which  thelibertlea 
and  properties  of  the  whole  nation  were  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  dependent,  to 
Hugh  de  Puzas,  bishop  of  Durham,  for  a 
thousand  marks ;  this  prelate  being  also, 
*  for  a  consideration,  invested  for  his  own 
life  with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.' 
Utterly  reckless  how  he  obtained  money, 
and  really  seem!  ng  to  have  no  single  thought 
to  bestow  upon  nls  country,  except  as  a 
source  of  money,  he  next  sold  back  to  the 
king  of  Scotland  the  Scottish  fortresses 
which  his  wiser  father  bad  so  carefully 
guarded,  and  released  William  from  all  sign 
of  vassalage  l)eyond  the  ordiiuur  homage 
for  lands  held  by  him  In  England ;  the 
price  of  all  this  advantage  on  the  one  side 
and  disgraceful  sacrifice  on  the  other  being 
ten  thousand  marks. 

Besides  selling,  In  this  recklees  way. 
much  in  which  he  JustI}'  and  legally  held 
only  a  mere  life  Interest,  be  wearied  all 
ranks  of  his  subjects  for  loans  or  gifts ;  the 
distinction  in  words  being,  it  will  easily  be 
believed,  the  only  distinction  between  the 
two  ways  of  parting  with  their  money! 
The  utmost  having  been  done  to  raise 
money  In  these  discreditable  ways,  Richard 
next  applied  himself  to  selling  permission 
to  remain  at  home  to  those  who.  after 
having  t^en  the  cross  had,  from  whatever 
cause,  become  less  enamoured  of  the  task 
of  combating  the  infidels.  To  dwell  no 
longer  upon  this  most  disgraceful  passage 
In  our  history,  Richard,  in  his  anxiety  to 
raise  money  to  aid  htm  in  his  merely  selfish 
pursuit  of  fame,  showed  himself  so  reckless 
a  salesman,  that  his  ministera  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him ;  and  he,  shamelessly 
exulting  In  his  own  want  of  principle  and 
true  pride,  replied,  that  he  would  gladly 
sell  his  good  city  of  London,  could  he  hut 
find  a  purchaser. 

While  Richard  was  thus  making  such 
groat  sacrifices,  nominally  for  the  sake  of 
the  Oliristlau  cause  in  Palestine,  but  really 
for  the  soke  of  his  own  fierce  vanity,  of  that 
peculiar  quality  to  which  men  have  slavishly 
agreed  to  give  the  more  sounding  name  of 
love  of  glory,  his  life  and  conversation  were 
by  no  means  of  the  most  Christian  pattern, 
and  gave  great  offence  to  those  crusaders 
whose  piety  was  sincere  and  practical, 
though  occasionally  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  bigotry  in  feeling  and  of  grimace  In 
manifestation.  Pulke  of  Nonilly.  a  xealous 
and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  crusade, 
preaching  before  Richard,  boldly  assured 
him  that  he  had  three  favourite  but  most 
dangerous  daughters  of  whom  it  behoved 
him  speedily  to  rid  himself,  namely,  pride, 
avarice,  and  voluptuousness,*  You  are  quite 
right,'  replied  Richard, '  and  I  hereby  give 
the  flret  of  them  to  the  Tomplara,  the  ae* 
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camA  to  U»e  Benedlctinee,  and  (be  third  to 

ftwrkms  to  departtngfor  the  B«at3ichard 
the  admlnistntion  of  the  go- 
t  In  Bngland  to  Hugh,  bishop  of 
■od  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely ; 
bat  thonsli  he  at  first  swore  boUi  his 
brocbcr  prlnee  John  and  bis  natural  brother 
arcbbiabop  of  York,  not  eren  to 
tb«  kingdom  dnrfng  his  absence,  be 
withdrew  that  poUtlc  probt- 
bfckA.  Longehanip,  the  biahop  of  Ely. 
tkoagbaif  Buaa  Mitta,  waaamanof  oonsl- 
derable  talent  and  energy ;  and  the  better 
toenable  blm  to  govern  with  efrect,Rlchard, 
Who  had  already  made  him  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  alao  procnred  him  to  be  In- 
rrsted  wf  tb  the  anUiorlty  of  papal  legate. 

While  Blchard  and  Philip  had  been  en- 
paired  tn  preparing  for  their  Eastern  expe- 
dition, tl»e  emperor  Frederle  had  already 
led  frooi  Oerspiany  and  the  neighbouring 
covntrtes  of  the  north  an  army  of  litO,000 
men  ;  and  though  the  ftvroe  of  the  infidels 
and  the  Intrlgnes  of  the  eonrt  of  ttie  east- 
ern empire  —  whidi  foured  the  western 
Chrt«tlazia  nearly  as  much  as  It  did  the  In- 
Adela  tbemselres,  —caused  him  both  great 
delay  and  a  oonalderable  loss  of  men,  be 
had  alrtady  reached  the  frontiers  of  Syria, 
wb<ni  be  waa  drowned  In  a  small  rlrer 
of  Pialdla.  His  son  Oonrad  assumed  the 
conmand  of  the  army,  which,  however, 
i^eacbed  PMeatlne  reduced  to  about  eight 
tbooaand  men,  and  eren  of  thrae  many 
were  In  a  state  of  pitiable  weakness  from 
tho  itiMfasrs  Incident  to  the  climate  and 
•raa*  »ii  under  which  lo  many  of  their  com- 
rade* bad  perished. 

Phmp  and  Henry  perrelrlng  bow  much 
■liecblef  accrued  from  the  utter  cutting  off 
of  such  Immense  bodies  of  men  from  all 
cbaaeeof  raeeour  from  Europe,  resolved  to 
eqalp  fleetc,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
earrytng  orer  their  armies  and  such  stores 
of  prorwons  aa  would  Ineritably  be  requi- 
site, but  also  to  form,  as  It  were,  a  line  of 
eoBummleatton  with  Europe  whether  for 
supply  or  for  retreat. 

A.n.  1100.— And  Indeed  when  the  forces  of 
Rtchanl  and  Philip  met  on  the  plains  of  Te- 
se^,  oo  the  frontlov  of  Burgundy,  men  the 
Irmt  sanguine  In  trusting  to  human  prowess 
might  hare  been  pardoned  for  deeming  that 
that  mlMbty  host  must  be  Inrlndble  by 
any  power  that  the  InfldeU  eonld  muster 
against  it.  After  all  the  necessary  and 
caatlooB  wc«Mllng  by  which  the  minor  lead- 
ers had  taken  care,  as  far  aa  posalble,  to 
hare  none  enrolled  among  their  troops  save 
those  who  were  strong  of  body  and  masters 
of  their  weapons,  thu  force  amounted  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  well 
anned,  abundantly  provided  for,  and  ani- 
mated to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm by  the  double  feeling  of  religious  seal 
and  aallUary  ambition.  Richard  and  Philip 
ged  both  themselves  and  the  other 


ptodi 
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ieadcTB  of  this  mighty  host  to  mutual  faith 
and  friendship  In  the  field;  and  the  two 
monardia  engaged  their  barons  and  pre- 
latea  who  remained  at  homo,  on  oath,  tn 
Tvfratn  tram  any  infringement  of  the  rc- 
s(iectlre  klngdoma,  and  called  down  inter- 
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diet  and  excommunication  upon  whosoever 
should  break  this  solemn  engagement. 
This  done,  Philip  marched  towarda  Genoa, 
and  Bicbard  towM^a  Marseilles,  where, 
respectively,  they  had  rendesvoused  their 
fleets.  Thou^  they  sailed  from  different 
ports,  they  were  both,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  tempest-driven  into  the  bar* 
bour  of  Ifessina,  in  which  port  they  were 
detained  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  adage  whldi  rcpmenta  a  long  con- 
finement on  board  ship  aa  a  peculiar  test 
of  temper  and  touchstone  of  friendship, 
applies  equally  to  all  cases  of  very  close 
companionship.  Brought  thus  long  Into 
dally  contact,  these  yuung  princes,  who 
were  so  well  fitted  to  have  been  friends 
under  almost  any  other  circumstances, 
were  the  more  certain  to  disagree,  from 
their  mutual  possession,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, of  a  haughty  determination,  ambi- 
tion, courage,  and  obstinacy ;  and  as  Philip 
was  as  cool  and  reserved  as  Richard  was 
passionate  to  the  verge  of  frensy,  and  can- 
did to  the  verge  of  absolute  folly,  their  dis- 
agreements were  pretty  sure  to  tend  chiefly 
to  the  advantage  of  Philip. 

While  residing  at  Messina,  and  settling 
some  difference  which  both  kings,  in  some 
sort,  had  with  Tancred,  the  relgnbg  usur- 
per of  Sicily,  Richard,  extremely  jealous 
of  the  Intentions  of  both  prince  and  people, 
established  himself  In  a  fort  which  com- 
manded the  harbour.  A  quarrel  was  the 
consequence,  and  Richard's  troops  having 
chastised  the  Messlncse  for  an  attack 
which  he  rather  guessed  than  had  any 
proof  that  they  meditated,  Richard  had  the 
English  flag  displayed  in  triumph  on  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Philip,  who  had  pre- 
viously done  all  that  he  could  to  aooommo- 
date  matters.  Justly  enough  considered  this 
dispbqr  as  being  Insulting  to  him,  and  gave 
orders  to  some  of  his  people  to  pull  the 
standard  down.  Richard,  on  the  other 
hand,  chose  to  treat  this  order  as  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  him,  and  Immediately  sent 
word  to  Philip  that  he  had  no  objection  to  | 
removing  the  standard  himself,  but  that  no 
one  else  should  touch  it,  save  at  mortal 
risk.  Philip,  who  was  too  anxious  for  the 
aid  of  Richard  when  they  should  arrive  in 
the  Holy  L4Uid  to  be  willing  to  drive  him 
to  extremity,  accepted  the  proposal  with 
seeming  cordiality ;  but  the  quurel,  petty 
as  it  was,  left  the  seeds  of  diaUke  In  the 
hearts  of  both  prlncea. 

A.D.  1191.— Tancred,  the  Sicilian  usurper, 
deeming  that  his  own  safety  would  be  pro- 
moted by  whatever  sowed  discord  between 
these  two  powerful  princes,  was  guilty  of  a 
deception  which  In  their  mutual  temper  of  . 
suspicion  might  have  led  to  even  fatal 
consequences.  He  showed  to  Richard  a 
letter  which  be  stated  that  he  had  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
This  letter,  which  purported  to  be  written  , 
by  Philip,  required  Tancred  to  cause  his 
troops  suddenly  to  fall  upon  the  English 
forces,  and  promised  that  the  French 
fibould  aid  him  In  the  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy.  Richard,  with  his  usual 
fiery  and  unrefieotlng  temper,  believed  tbla 
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tire  tbetr  •rmi  upon  each  othve  w  npon 

ne  (Ustresaedomidtttoii  to  which  the  In* 
tiMs  WCTV  atreAdj  reduced,  bowerer,  did 
KX  allow  of  their  proflttng,  as  they  other- 
viie  mifftat  bare  done,  by  the  Ohrtctlan 
{fisamsiona:  and  they  sairendered  the  long- 
eratected  city,  atlpolating  for  ttie  sparing 
of  their  Htcs,  and  agreeing.  In  return,  to 
$tre  op  all  Christian  prlaonera,  and  the 
true  Croaa,  The  joy  of  the  Quistlan  powers 
c<  Evrope  at  this  long-desired  Momph  was 
■0  npcarons  as  to  inake  them  utterly  an- 
Btndfol  of  the  fact,  that,  setting  ahnost  In- 
calmlable  tmtsnre  wholly  ont  of  considera- 
tion, this  result  had  In  the  course  of  a  few 
yean  coa»  Oirlstendom  at  least  three  hun- 
drf^  thousand  of  her  hnvest  lives. 

After  Uie  anrrender  of  Acre,  PhUlp,  dls- 
gasted  probably  at  finding  himself  cast  so 
■nch  Into  the  shade  in  a  scene  in  which, 
sad  in  which  only,  Richard  was  so  well 
ealmlated  to  outshine  him,  departed  for 
■orope,  cm  the  ground  that  tlie  safety  of 
his  dominions  wonld  not  allow  of  his  re- 
malnlns  to  take  a  part  in  what  promised  to 
b«  the  Tery  slow  and  difflcult  recapture  of 
Jerusalem,  which  It  was  only  reasonable  to 
sappoec  wouM  be  still  more  obstinately  de- 
fended and  more  dearly  purchased  than  Acre 
ted  been.    But  though  he  urged  the  plea 
that  the  weal  tff  his  kingdom  and  the  state 
o(  hts  own  health  would  not  allow  of  his 
own  longer  presence,  he  guarded  himself 
acalnst  the  Imputation  of  being  whollj'  In- 
differeiit  to  the  Christian  cause,  by  tearing 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops  to  Richard, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
fTUiMly.    And  in  order  to  allay  the   rery 
natural  suspicions  of  Richard,  lest  he  riiould 
make  use  of  his  presence  in  Burope  to  do 
any  wrong  to  the  BngUsh  power,  he  so- 
lemnly made  oath  that  be  would,  on  no 
preteDce,  make  any  attempt  on  the  Bngllah 
dominions  during  Rldiard's  absence.    But, 
M>  tightly  were  oaths  held  eren  by  the  highly 
bom  and  the  enlightened  of  that  day,  that 
scarcely  had  Philip  Iiuided  in  Italy  ere  he 
had  the  mlni^ed  hardihood  and  meanness 
to  apply  to  Pope  Oelestlne  T.  to  absolre 
hhn  from  his  oath.    The  pope,  more  just, 
rrfuaed  to  gnmt  It;  but  though  Philip  was 
thus   prerented  from  the  open  hostility 
wbfrh  he  had  most  diahononrably  planned, 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  arall  himself  to  the 
almost  of  erery  opportunity  to  workeril  to 
lUcbaid ;  and  opportunity  was  abundantly 
airorded  hlro  by  the  conduct  of  the  ungrate- 
ful  and    disloyal  John,  and  the  discord 
thai  reigned  among  the  English  nobUtty, 
almost  without  an  exception  of  any  note. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Rich- 
aid  on  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  had 
delegated  the  chief  authority  in  England  to 
Ba«^  bishop  of  Durham  and  earl  nt  North- 
umberland, and  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Bly. 
The  latter  was  not  only  far  superior  to  bU 
roileague  in  point  of  capacity  and  expe- 
rience in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  but  was  also 
possessed  of  an  audacious  and  violent  spirit 
linle  becoming  the  churchmsn.  The  king 
bad  not  long  left  England  ere  the  domi- 
Bf-ertng  spirit  of  Longchamp  began  to  raa- 
nifeat  Itaelf,  not  only  towards  the  nobility 


in  general,  but  also  towards  his  milder 
colleague  In  the  goremmenk  Earing,  In 
addition  to  his  equality  of  civil  authority, 
the  legatlne  power,  tben  so  very  tremen- 
dous as  not  easily  to  bo  resisted  eren  by  a 
powerful  and  wise  king  in  bis  own  inoper 
person,  Longchamp  could  not  endure  to 
treat  the  meeker  bishop  of  Duiliam  as  any- 
tblng  more  than  bis  first  subject.  At  first 
he  manifested  bis  feeling  of  superiority  by 
petty  means,  which  were  rather  annoying 
tbau  iMMittrely  hostile  or  Injurious ;  but 
finding  himself  unresisted,  he  grew  more 
and  more  rlolent,  and  at  length  went  to  the 
glaringly  inconsistent  length  of  throwing 
his  colleague  In  the  goremment  into  con- 
finement, and  demanding  of  him  the  sur- 
render of  the  earldom  of  Nortbumberland 
which  be  had  paid  for  in  solid  cash.  This 
t«>ok  place  before  the  king  bad  departed 
from  Marseilles  on  his  way  to  the  Bast ;  and 
though  as  soon  as  Richard  heard  of  the 
dissension  between  the  two  prelates  up- 
on whose  wisdom  and  perfect  accord  be  so 
mainly  depended  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  bis  dominions,  be  sent  peremptory  orders 
for  the  earl-blsnop's  release,  Longchamp 
bad  tbe  consummate  assurance  to  r^se  to 
obey  tbe  king's  command,  assuring  the  as- 
tounded nobles  that  be  knew  that  the  king's 
secret  wisbes  were  directly  opposed  to  his 
public  orders  I 

This  misconduct  was  fbllowed  up  by  so 
much  Insolence  towards  tbe  nobility  In 
general,  and  so  many  complsints  were  In 
consequence  made  to  Richard,  that  he  ap- 
pointed a  numerous  council  of  nobles  with- 
out whose  concurrence  L<mgchamp  for  tbe 
future  was  strictly  forbidden  to  transact 
any  Important  public  business.  But  bis 
rast  authority  as  legate,  added  to  his  daring 
and  peremptory  temper,  deterred  eren  those 
named  as  his  councillors  from  renturlng  to 
produce  their  commission  to  him,  and  he 
continued  to  display  tbe  magnlflcenoe  and 
to  exercise  the  power  of  an  absolute  sore> 
relgu  of  the  realm. 

Tbe  great  abbots  of  the  wealthy  monas- 
teries complained  that  when  ho  made  a 
progress  In  their  nelghbonrtKXMl,  his  train 
in  a  single  day's  n'sldenoe  devoured  tbeir 
revenue  for  years  to  come ;  tbe  hlgh-bom 
and  martial  barons  complained  of  tbe  more 
tban  kingly  hauteur  of  this  low-bom  man  ; 
the  whole  nation,  in  short,  was  discontent- 
ed, but  the  first  open  and  efficient  opposi- 
tion was  made  by  one  whose  personal  cba- 
racteristle  was  certainly  not  too  great 
courage— tbe  prince  John. 

That  tbe  bishop  and  legate  misused  bis 
authority  to  tbe  Insulting  of  tbe  nobility 
and  the  impoverishmenc  of  tbe  nation, 
would  not  a  jot  have  moved  John  ;  but  be 
could  not  endure  that  he,  too,  should  be 
thrown  Into  shade  and  contempt  by  this 
overbearing  prelate.  The  latter,  with  a 
want  of  policy  strangely  at  variance  with 
bis  undoubted  ability,  imprudently  allowed 
himself  to  be  guilty  of  personally  disoblig- 
ing John,  wbo,  upon  that  affront,  conceived 
an  indignation  which  all  the  disobedience 
shown  to  his  brother,  and  all  the  Injury 
Inflicted  upon  bis  brother's  best  and  most 
faithful  subjecu.  had  been  InsufDclent  to 
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to  tbelT  prince.  But  the  king  of  Franca 
prrtended  wholly  to  diaregiird  all  the  clr- 
cam«tanccw  which  thu»  spoke  trumpet- 
tooled  to  the  truth,  and  loudly  protested 
tls  belief  In  the  foul  murder  of  Conrad 
karln^  been  committed  by  order  of  Richard, 
the  former  opponent  of  the  marquis ;  and 
affecting  to  Imagine  that  his  person  was  In 
danger  of  attack  by  aaaaasins,  this  accom- 
pUilied  hypocrite  oaten  tatloualy  surrounded 
himself  with  a  body-guard.  This  calumny 
vas  far  too  gross  to  be  believed  by  anyone ; 
but  it  VM  easy  to  seem  to  believe  It,  and 
to  eonrert  it  Uito  an  excuse  for  violating 
both  the  rl^ts  and  the  libertlca  of  the 
noct  valiant  of  all  the  crusaders. 

The  valour  and  conduct  of  Richard  and 
the  other  ChrlstUm  leaders,  vast  and  hrll- 
Uant  as  they  were,  could  not  oounterbid- 
aoce   the  dissensions   which   sprang    up 
among  them.    An  Immense  host  of  infl- 
dpla  under  Saladln  was  vanquished,  nearly 
forty  thousand  of  them  remaining  dead 
upon    the   field  of  battle;    Ascalon   was 
n^eedUy  afterwards   taken;  and  Richard 
had  led  the  vlctoriotu  Christlani  within 
slfflit  of  Jemsaiem,  when  the  Impolitic  dls- 
■raalons  to  which  we  have  alluded  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  truce  with  Saladln, 
]m^  as  the  perfect  triumph  of  the  cross 
seemed  inevitable.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
whom  PhiUp  had  left  In  command  of  the 
Freoch.  openly  and  obstliuaely  declared  his 
Intention  of  Immediately  retumlug  to  En- 
rope  ;  the  German  and  IlaUan  companies 
foUowed  the  evil  example  thus  set ;  and 
Richard,  compelled  to  treat,  by  this  unwor- 
thy defection,  could  but  exert  himself  to 
obtain  from  the  chivalrous  Saladln  terms 
as  tevonrmble  as  possible  to  the  Christians. 
By  the  terms  of  thU  treaty,  which  was  con- 
eladcd  for  the  fiancif  ul  term  of  three  years, 
three  months,  three  weeks,  three  daj-8,  and 
three  boors.  Acre,  Joppa,and  other  parts 
of  Palestine  were  to  be  held  by  the  Ciiris- 
dans,  and  Cbrlstlan  pilgrims  were  to  pro- 
reed  to  Jerusalem  without  let  or  molesta- 
tion.   The  concluding  of  this  treaty  was 
nearly  the  last  Important  public  act  of 
acUadin.  who  shortly  afterwards  expired  at 
Domasma.    On  his  death-bed  he  ordered 
le«acles  to  a  large  amount  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  Damascus,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion,  and  he  ordered  bis 
winding-sheet  to  be  exposed  in  the  public 
streets,  a  crier  the  while  making  procta- 
natloa,  '  This  Is  all  that  remains  of  the 
mifrbtj  SaUdin,  the  conqueror  of  the  East.' 
I     Talking  advantage  of  the  truce,  Richard 
'  BOW  determined  to  return  to  England,  to 
opcMMe  his  own  power  and  authority  to  the 
tnMgnes  of  Ws  ungrateful  brother  John 
snd  the    nnpHnclpied   king   of    Frwice. 
BelDg  aware  that  he  would  be  exposed  to 
msut  danger  should  he  venture  through 
StveeThe  sailed   for   the  Adrtatic,  and 
belBgahlpwrecked  near  Aqullela,  be  took 
the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  in  the  hope  that 
1  it  would  enable  him  undiscovered  to  pass 
through  Oennaily.    Driven  out  of  his  dl- 
I  re<*n)ad  by  some  suspicions  of  the  go- 
vernorat  Istria,  he  waa  so  Imprudently  Isr 
JirtSJ  his  mrmiy  during  his  short  stayat 
Vienna,  that  his  real  rank  was  discovered. 


and  he  was  thrown  Into  prison  by  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  who  had  served  under  and 
been  grievously  affronted  by  kim  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.  The  emperor  Henry  VI., 
whom  Richard  by  his  friendship  with  Tan- 
cred  of  Sicily  had  also  made  his  enemy,  not 
only  approved  of  Richard's  arrest,  but  re- 
quired the  charge  of  bis  person,  and  offered 
the  duke  of  Austria  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  as  a  reward  for  it. 

A.  D.  1195.— The  grief  of  Richard's  friends 
and  the  triumph  of  his  enemies  were  alike 
excited  when  the  news  of  his  capture 
reached  EugUnd ;  the  possible  conse- 
quences being  obvious  to  tioth  parties. 
Queen  Eleanor  spiritedly  demanded  the 
interference  of  the  pope,  whose  duty  she 
very  justly  averred  it  to  be  to  wield  the 
thunders  of  the  church  in  protection  of  the 
church's  bravest  and  most  Ecalous  cham- 
pion. The  pope,  probably  influenced  by 
some  occult  and  crafty  motive  of  policy, 
showed  himself  anything  rather  than  eager 
to  meet  the  urgent  wishes  of  queen  Elea- 
nor; but,  as  foes  are  usually  far  more 
zealous  than  friends,  so  Philip  seized  upon 
this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  exert 
his  utmost  power  against  the  tellen  but 
still  formidable  Richard,  and  he  exerted 
liimscU  to  this  end  with  an  activity  worthy 
of  a  nobler  cause.  To  those  of  his  own 
barons  who  had  fnnnerly  refused  to  Join 
him  In  attacking  the  territories  of  the  al>- 
scnt  Richard,  he  now  urged  the  alleged 
atrocity  of  that  prince  in  causing  the  as- 
Nisslnation  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrac ; 
to  the  emperor  Henry  VL  he  made  large 
uffcrs  either  for  yielding  up  Richard  to 
French  custody,  or  for  solemnly  engaging 
for  his  perpt  tual  imprisonment ;  and  ]iav> 
ing  made  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Den- 
mark, he  applied  for  permission  and  a 
fleet  to  ctiforce  the  Danish  claim  to  the 
Engliah  crown.  Kor  did  PhiUp  fall  to 
apii'y  himself  to  prince  John,  whom  he 
well  knew  for  the  most  willing  and  eager 
of  all  the  enemies  of  his  absent  brother. 
John  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of 
Pt-aiice,  at  which,  on  condition  of  Ix^ing 
in  vestal  with  his  brother's  Prendi  torrl- 
tory,  he  consented  to  yield  a  great  portion 
of  Normandy  to  Philip ;  and  it  Is  with  no 
little  appearance  of  probability  affirmed, 
that  he  even  did  homage  to  Philip  for  the 
English  crown.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
Philip  Invaded  Normandy  and  was  well 
served  by  John.  who»o  forces  enabled  lilm 
to  take  Neufchatel,  Olsors,  and  several 
other  forts,  without  striking  a  blow.  The 
counties  of  Eu  and  AumaJe  were  speedily 
overrun  by  Philip,  and  he  then  marched 
against  Rouen,  loudly  threatening  that  he 
would  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
witliout  mercy,  in  the  event  of  his  experi- 
encing any  resistance.  But  here  Philip  was 
at  length  destined  to  receive  a  check.  The 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  shared  Richard's 
perils  and  titils  In  Palestine,  was  fortu- 
nately at  Rouen,  and  he  took  the  command 
of  the  garrison,  to  whom  his  example  and 
his  renown  gave  new  courage ;  and  they 
fought  so  steadily  and  so  well,  that  Philip, 
after  many  severe  repulses,  ooneented  to 
a  truce ;  the  English  regeuQ-  engaging  to 
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pay  blm  twenty  mftrks,  and  placing  fonr 
fortTMae*  In  hit  bands  by  way  of  secu- 
rity. 

WbUe  Philip  was  cxertlns  himself  In 
Mormandy,  John  was  trylnff  the  effect  of  a 
most  aodariuus  falsehood  in  Bnffland.  Well 
knowing  that  few  indeed  among  the  barons 
would  for  bis  sake  consent  to  set  aside  the 
hero  of  Palestine,  John  boldly  tried  how  far 
their  credulity  would  go,  and,  pretending 
that  he  had  received  undoubted  news  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  demanded  the  crown 
as  bis  heir.  He  possessed  himself  of  the 
Important  castles  of  Windsor  and  Walllng- 
toTi;  but  the  lords  justiciaries  were  so 
well  oonrlnced  that  Richard  still  lived,  that 
they  and  the  barons  by  whom  they  were 
supported  opposed  the  would-be  usurper  so 
gallantly  and  so  efl^tually,  that  he  was  fain 
to  sue  for  a  truce,  and  before  the  term  of  it 
had  expired  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Philip  of  Prance. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  case 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  royal  prl> 
soner.  Hit  own  brother  plotting  against 
him;  the  papal  court  lukewarm  in  his 
cause,  if  not  even  possessed  by  a  still  wone 
feeling ;  already  In  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
and  hourly  expecting  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  custody  of  an  enemy  still  more  em- 
bittered ;  the  proud  Rldiard  was  at  tlio 
same  time  subjeotcd  to  every  petty  hard- 
ship and  galling  indignity  which  ml^t  be 
supposed  likely  to  exasperate  his  spirit  and 
incline  him  to  offer  the  higher  ransom  for 
his  release.  Philip  caused  his  ambassadors 
to  renounce  all  protection  of  Richard  as  his 
vassal ;  and  when  It  was  hoped  that  the 
captive's  spirit  was  greatly  broken  by  con- 
tinued HI  usage,  ho  was  produced  before 
the  Imperial  diet  at  the  city  of  Worms,  and 
there  accused  by  the  emperor  of  having 
made  alliance  with  Tancred  the  usurper  of 
Blclly ;  of  having  at  Cyprus  turned  the  arms 
of  the  crusaders  against  a  Christian  prince, 
those  arms  which  were  especially  and  solely 
devoted  to  the  rhaAtisemcnt  and  guc-iling 
of  tbe  Infldels;  of  having  grievously  wronged 
and  Insulted  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
while  that  prince  was  lighting  for  the  cross 
before  Acre ;  of  having  by  his  quarrels  with 
the  king  of  France  injured  the  Christian 
cause  in  the  East ;  of  having  planned  and 
caused  the  murder  of  Conrad  marquis  of 
Montferrat ;  and.  Dually,  of  having  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  luHdel  Saladln,  and 
left  Jerusalem  in  his  hands.  If  Richard's 
enemies  calculated  upon  his  sufferings 
having  tamed  his  spirit,  they  were  soon 
tindeoelved ;  If  those  sufferings  were  se- 
vere, so  was  his  spirit  high.  His  speech,  as 
summed  up  by  Hume,  is  a  model  of  that  best 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  springs  from  a 
sense  of  right,  and  is  clothed  In  the  brief  and 
biting  sentences  of  sheer  and  shrewd  com- 
mon sense.  *  After  premising  that  his  dig- 
nity might  exempt  him  from  answering  be- 
fore any  jurisdiction  except  that  uf  heaven, 
he  yet  condescended,  for  the  sake  of  his  re- 
putation, to  jxuitltT  his  conduct  before  Uiat 
great  assembly.  Be  observed  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  Tanered's  elevation,  and  only 
condnded  a  treaty  with  a  prince  whom  he 
found  tn  poaieaalon  of  the  throne ;  that  the 


king,  or  rather  the  tyrant,  of  Cypnu,  had 
provoked  his  indignation  by  the  most 
ungenerous  and  unjnst  proceedings,  and 
though  he  had  chastised  this  aggressor,  he 
had  not  for  a  moment  retarded  the  progrese 
of  his  chief  enterprise;  that  If  he  had  at 
any  time  been  wanting  In  civility  to  the 
duke  of  Austria,  he  had  already  been  sufll- 
dently  punished  for  that  sally  of  passion, 
and  it  better  became  men  who  were  em- 
barked together  tn  so  holy  a  cause  to  for- 
give each  other's  infirmities,  than  to  pursue 
a  slight  offence  with  such  unrelenting  ven- 
geance; that  it  had  sufflclently  appeared 
by  the  event  whether  the  king  of  France  or 
he  were  the  most  zealous  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  more  likely  to 
sacrifice  private  passions  and  animosities 
to  that  great  object ;  and  if  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  had  not  shown  him  incapable  of 
a  base  assassination,  and  iustlfledhlm  from 
that  Imputation  even  In  the  eyes  of  his  very 
enemies,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  at  present 
to  make  his  apology  or  to  plead  the  many 
irrefragable  arguments  which  he  could  pro- 
duce In  his  own  favour;  and,  flnallv,  how- 
ever he  might  regret  tbe  necessity,  he  was 
so  tar  from  being  ashamed  of  bis  truce 
with  Baladtn.  that  he  rather  gloried  in  that 
event,  and  tliought  it  extremely  honouri^le 
that,  though  abandoned  by  ail  the  world, 
supponed  only  by  his  own  courage  and  by 
the  small  remains  of  his  national  troops, 
he  could  yet  obtain  such  conditions  from 
the  most  powerful  and  most  warlike  em- 
peror that  the  Kast  had  ever  yet  produced. 
After  thus  deigning  to  apologise  for  his 
conduct,  he  burst  out  into  Indlgnatiou  at 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met 
with  ;  that  he,  the  champion  of  the  cross, 
still  wearing  that  honourable  badge,  should, 
after  expending  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
bis  subjects  in  the  common  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom, be  Intercepted  by  Christian  prin- 
ces on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  be 
thrown  Into  a  dungeon,  be  loaded  with 
irons,  be  obliged  to  plead  his  cause  as 
though  he  were  a  subject  and  a  malefactor, 
and  what  he  still  more  regretted,  be  there- 
by prevented  from  making  preparations  for 
a  new  crusade  which  ho  had  projected,  after 
the  expiration  uf  the  truce,  and  from  re- 
deeming the  sepulchre  of  Christ  which  had 
so  long  been  profaned  by  the  dominion  of 
the  infidels.* 

The  force  of  Richard*srea8onlng  and  the 
obvious  justice  of  his  complaints  won  nearly 
all  present  to  his  side;  the  German  princes 
themselves  cried  shame  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor,  whom  the  pope  even  threat- 
ened with  exoomrounlcation.  The  emperor 
now,  therefore,  perceived  that  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  complete  his  ineffably 
base  purpose  of  giving  up  to  Philip  of 
France  and  the  base  and  cruel  prinee  John 
the  person  of  Richard  In  exchange  for  sor^ 
did  gold  ;  and  as  it  seemed  unsafe  even  to 
oonttnne  to  confine  him.  the  emperor  con- 
sented to  his  relief  at  a  ransom  of  100,000 
marks ;  two-thirds  to  be  paid  prevloos  to 
Richard's  release,  and  alxty-seven  boetagea 
to  be  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  aecnro 
the  ftUthful  payment  of  tbe  remainder. 
Henry  at  tbe  tame  time  made  OT«r  lo  Bicb> 
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■rd  certftfn  old  bat  fU-a»cortalned  clalmi 
at  the  empire  upon  the  kingdom  of  Arlet, 
tsdodlsff  Prorenoe,  Daui^Uiix,  Narbonne, 
■Bd  some  other  territory. 

A  bondred  thonaand  m«rki,  equlralent 
to  mbove  two  hmidrcd  tbonauid  ponnda  of 
ovr  money,  wm  a  ram  to  ralie  which  re- 
qalrcd  no  mnall  exertion  on  the  part  of 
RJcbanTa  friends.  The  king's  ransom  was 
one  of  the  cases  for  which  the  fendal  law 
oiade  express  prorlslon.  Bat  as  It  was 
fooad  that  the  sum  of  twenty  shllllugs 
wtaleti  was  lerled  npon  each  knight's  fee 
I  did  not  make  np  the  money  with  the  rapl* 
dity  which  friendly  and  patriotic  teal  re- 
quired, great  tndirldual  exertions  were 
made,  the  clergy  and  nobility  glylng  large 
*«ms  beyond  what  coold  have  fairly  been 
demanded  of  them,  and  the  churches  and 
rellgloas  booses  actoally  melting  down 
their  plate  to  the  amount  of  dOfiOO  marks. 
As  soon  as  the  money  by  these  extraordl- 
oary  exertions  was  got  together,  queen 
Eleanor,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  went  to  Ments  and  there  paid  It 
to  the  emperor,  to  whom  she  at  Uie  same 
time  dellrered  the  hostages  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder.  There  was  some- 
thing perfectly  proTldential  in  the  haste 
made  by  the  friends  of  Richard ;  for  had 
there  been  the  least  debiy,  he  wonid  hare 
been  sacrificed  to  the  treacherous  policy  of 
the  emperor,  who,  anxious  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  king  of  France  against  the 
threatening  discontent  of  the  German 
prtnc«^was  induced  to  determine  upon 
prrpetnatlnir  the  captlrlty  of  Richard,  eren 
after  the  release  of  that  prince  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  and  the  dellyery  of  the 
iiperilled  number  of  hostages.  The  emperor 
bad  so  fttOy  determined  npon  this  flagitious 
breach  of  talth,  that  he  actually  sent  mes- 
sengers to  arrest  Richard,  who,  howerer. 
had  sailed  and  waa  out  of  sight  of  land  ere 
they  reached  Antwerp.  Richard  was  re- 
celred  moat  raptnroualy  by  his  faithful 
subijecta,  and,  as  If  anxious  to  wipe  away 
tbe  statu  of  Incarceratioo,  he  revived  the 
nutom  which  his  father  hsd  allowed  to  fall 
Into  neerlect,  of  renewing  the  ceremony  of 
coronation.  'Take  care  of  yourself,'  wrote 
PbUlp  to  John,  *  the  dCTll  has  broken  loose.* 
The  barons  In  council  assembled,  however, 
w«Te  far  more  terrible  to  tbe  ungrateful 
John  than  bis  flery  yet  placable  brother; 
for  tlM7  confiscated  tbe  whole  of  John's 
Knirllsh  property,  and  took  possession  of 
an  the  fortresses  that  were  In  the  hands  of 
his  partisans. 

Bavtng  made  some  stay  in  Bngland  to 
rraC  hfmsdf  after  his  many  flstlgnes,  and 
baring   found   his  popularity  proof  even 
against  the  somewhat  perilous  test  to  which 
he  pot  it  bjr  an  arbitranr  resumption  of  all 
tbe  grants  of  land  which,  previous  to  going  | 
t<i  the  East,  he  had  made  with  an  Improvt- 1 
d'vce  as  remarkable  as  his  present  want  of  \ 
b<mesty.  Rlrhsrd  now  turned  his  attcn- 
tlttn  to  punishing  the  wanton  and  perse- ; 
rerlnir  enmity  of  Philip  of  France.    A  war 
ensued,  but  It  was  weakly  conducted  on  j 
both  sides,  and  a  truce  was  at  length  made 
between   them  for  a  year.    At  the  com- 
menoement  of  tbia  war  John  was  on  the  J 


side  of  Philip :  but,  as  If  Incapable  of  being 
faithful  even  In  wickedness,  he  took  an  op- 
portunltv  to  desert,  and  having  semred  the 
power foj  Intercession  of  queen  Eleanor,  he 
ventured  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Richard  and  entreat  bis  pardon.  'May  I 
as  easily  forget  his  Injuries  as  he  wlU  my 
forgiveness!'  was  the  shrewd  remark  of 
Richard  on  forgiving  bis  unnatural  brother. 

The  truce  between  England  and  France 
being  at  an  end,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
solicited  Richard's  offensive  alliance  against 
France,  and  though  clromistances  occurred 
to  prevent  the  treaty  with  tbe  emperor 
from  being  ratified,  the  mero  proposal  suf- 
ficed to  renew  the  war  between  Richard 
and  Philip;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  before, 
the  operations  were  conducted  most  wexikly 
and  on  a  very  Insignificant  scale.  rA.D.119e.] 
After  some  petty  losses  on  each  side  a 
peace  was  made ;  but  the  kings  were  too 
inimical  to  each  other  to  remain  long  at 
rest,  and  In  about  two  months  hostuTtics 
were  recommenced. 

On  this  occasion  Richard  was  Joined  by 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  Boulogne.  Cham- 
pagne and  Toulouse,  and  by  some  other  of 
his  fellow-vassals  of  the  crown  of  France ; 
but  the  alliance  was  thus  productive  of  far 
less  benefit  than  Richard  hsd  anticipated. 

Hie  prelates  of  that  day  were  more  fire- 
quently  than  became  them  fotmd  on  the 
battle^eld.  On  one  occasion  during  this 
war  the  bishop  of  Beauvals,  a  relative  of 
the  French  king,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
battle,  and  Richard  loaded  him  with  irons 
and  threw  him  Into  prison,  as  though  he 
had  been  the  vilest  of  malefactors.  The 
pope,  at  tbe  Instance  of  the  king  of  France, 
demanded  the  release  of  the  valiant  bishop, 
of  whom  he  spoke  as  being  'his  son.' 
Richard,  with  a  dry  and  bitter  humour  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  In- 
considerable share,  sent  to  the  pope  the 
bloodstained  armour  which  the  prelate  had 
worn  in  the  battle,  and  quoted  the  words  of 
Jacob's  sons,  '  this  have  we  found ;  know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.' 
How  long  the  alternation  of  weak  war  and 
ill-kept  peace  would  havo  continued.  It  Is 
Impossible  tu  judge,  for  the  brutal  cruelty 
which  both  kings  exercised  nj)on  their  pri- 
soners Indicated  a  feeling  of  malignity  too 
deep  to  be  destroyed  br  the  efforts  of  nego- 
ciators ;  but  while  such  efforts  were  being 
made  by  the  cardinal  St.  Mary,  the  pope's 
legate,  Richard,  who  had  escaped  In  so 
many  furious  confilcts  both  In  the  East 
and  in  Europe,  perished  from  the  effect  of 
a  petty  wound  received  In  a  petty  quarrel. 

A.D.  1190.— Vldomar.  viscount  of  Limoges, 
who  was  a  vassal  of  ulchard's,  found  some 
treasure  and  sent  a  considerable  share  as  a 
present  to  him ;  Richard  demanded  that  all 
should  be  given  up  to  him  as  superior  lord, 
and,  on  receiving  a  refusal,  led  some  troops 
to  the  Blege  of  the  castle  of  Chalus,  in 
which  the  vlicnnnt  was  staying.  On  the 
approach  of  Richard  at  tbe  head  of  a  nu- 
merous force  of  Brabancons,  tbe  garrison 
offered  to  surrender  on  terras,  but  Richard 
cruelly  replied  that  he  would  first  take  tho 
place  and  then  hang  up  every  man  of  the 
garrison.   After  making  this  reply,  which, 
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ptaced  him  under  the  protection  of  John. 
Flndinff  their  mntnal  want  of  power  to  ob- 
tain any  great  and  permanent  advantage  bj 
war,  the  two  kings  now  made  a  treaty.  In 
which  the  Umlta  of  their  seToral  territories 
were  laid  down  with  great  exaetltnde ;  nine 
tarons  of  each  nation  swore  reapectlvely  to 
malntyn  the  treaty  In  good  faith,  even 
ahofild  It  be  neeessary  to  make  war  npon 
their  own  soTerelgn,  and  still  farther  to  In- 
sore  Ita  due  and  faithful  obsenrance  John 
gave  his  niece,  Blanche  of  Oastlle,  with 
certain  Oefs  as  her  dower,  to  prince  Louis, 
eldest  eon  of  the  French  king.  Being  thus 
relieved  from  all  apparent  danger  on  the 
side- of  France,  John,  though  he  had  a  wife 
living,  determined  to  gratify  bis  passion  for 
taabella,  heiress  of  the  count  of  Angoo- 
leme,  though  she  wasalready  married  to  the 
eoont  de  la  Marche.  her  youth  alone  having 
hitherto  prevented  the  consummation  ot 
the  onion.  John,  reckless  of  the  double  dlf- 
flcnlty,  persuaded  Isabella's  father  to  give 
him  hta  daughter,  whom  he  espoused  after 
having  very  unceremoniously  divorced  his 
lawful  wife. 

A.D.  1901.— The  count  de  la  Marche,  In 
the  highest  degree  provoked  at  the  flagrant 
and  Insolent  wrong  that  thus  was  done 
him,  fbond  It  no  dincnlt  task  to  excite 
commotions  in  Folctouand  Normandy ;  the 
barons  there,  as  elsewhere  In  John's  domi- 
nions, being  already  very  much  offended 
and  disgusted  by  the  mixture  of  weakness 
and  Insolence  In  which,  probalily,  John  has 
never  been  equalled.  Alarmed  as  well  as 
enraged  by  the  disobedience  of  his  French 
baruns,  John  determined  to  punish  thom  : 
bat  on  summoning  the  chivalry  of  England 
to  cross  the  sea  with  him  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  met  by  a  demand  that,  before  they 
eroesed  over  to  rmtore  his  anthority  In  his 
transmarine  dominions,  they  should  have 
their  privilege  restored  and  placed  upon  a 
secors  footing.  Their  demand  was  not  at- 
tentted  to  on  the  present  occasion,  but  this 
onion  of  the  barons  led,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  to  the  most  Important  and  exten- 
sive conseqnencoa.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion John  contrived  to  break  up  the  coali- 
tion of  the  barons,  some  of  whom  agreed  to 
accompany  him  on  his  expedition,  while 
the  rest  were  mulcted  two  marks  on  each 
knight's  fee  as  a  substitute  for  their  per- 
sonal attendance. 

The  addition  of  the  force  he  carried  from 
Kngland  to  that  which  remained  faithful  to 
him  In  Kormandy  gave  John  an  ascendancy 
which,  rightly  nsed,  might  have  spared 
him  many  a  subsequent  hour  of  care.  But 
it  was  contrary  to  John's  nature  to  make  a 
right  use  of  power:  and  the  moment  he 
found  himself  safe  from  the  Infliction  of 
Injustice  he  was  seized  with  an  ungovern- 
able desire  to  Inflict  It  upon  others.  He 
advanced  claims  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
just ;  and  as  disputes  of  the  feudal  kind 
were  chiefly  to  be  settled  by  the  duel,  he 
constantly  kept  about  him  skilful  and  des- 
perate bravos  whose  business  It  was  to  act 
as  his  champions  In  cases  of  appeal  of  duel. 
The  oount  de  la  Marche  and  other  high- 
spirited  barons  complained  of  the  Indignity 
offered  to  them  In  thus  opposing  to  thom. 


as  fltting  antagonists,  men  whose  low  birth 
and  Infamous  character  made  them  unwor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  warriors  of  good  birth 
and  gentle  breeding,  appealed  to  Philip  as 
their  superior  lord,  and  called  upon  hlro  to 

Srotect  them  against  the  wantonness  of 
ohn's  tyranny.  Philip,  who  saw  all  the 
advantages  which  might  possibly  accrue  to 
himself,  affected  the  part  of  a  just  lord ;  and 
John,  who  could  not  disavow  Philip's  au- 
thority without  at  the  same  time  striking 
at  his  own,  promised  that  by  gmnttng  his 
barons  an  equitable  judgement  In  his  own 
court  he  would  deprive  them  both  of  the 
right  and  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
superior  court  of  Philip.  Amln  and  again 
his  promises  were  renewed,  but  only  to  be 
broken.  Philip,  finding  that  his  sense  of 
honour  alone  was  no  security,  demanded 
that  the  castles  of  Boutavant  and  TlUeries 
Bheuld  be  placed  In  his  hands  as  security 
for  justice  being  done  to  the  barons. 
John  was  too  weaic  to  resist  this  demand ; 
but  he  was  also  too  faithless  to  keep  his 

Eromlse,  which  was  broken  just  as  It  would 
ave  been  had  he  given  no  security  what- 
ever. 

▲.D.  1908.— Tonng  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
who  was  now  springing  into  manhood  and 
who  had  a  very  decided  taste  for  warfare, 
had  by  this  time  seen  enough  of  the  cruel 
and  tyrannous  character  of  his  uncle  to  feel 
that  he  was  not  in  safety  while  living  with 
him ;  he  therefore  made  his  escape  to  Phi- 
lip, who  received  him  with  the  utmost 
distinction,  knighted  him,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Mary  in  marriage,  and  Invested 
him  not  only  with  his  hereditary  Brittany, 
but  also  with  Anjou  and  Maine.  The 
French  army  was  for  a  time  successful  in 
every  attempt;  Tllleries  and  Boutavant, 
Mortlmar  and  Lyons,  were  taken  almost 
without  dlfflculty;  and  Goumay,  complete- 
ly flooded  by  a  stratagem  of  Philip,  was 
abandoned  to  him  by  the  astonished  garri- 
son. At  each  new  loss,  John,  timid  In  ad- 
versity as  he  was  despotic  and  unsparing  in 
prosperity,  made  new  endeavours  to  obtain 
peace ;  but  the  sole  condition  upon  wbi<  h 
Philip  would  now  consent  to  even  listen  to 
his  proposals,  was  bis  full  resignation  of  all 
bis  territory  on  the  continent  to  prince  Ar- 
thur. An  accident  at  length  occurred  which 
changed  the  prospects  of  that  young  prince, 
with  fearful  rapidity,  from  the  utmost  suc- 
cess to  the  most  complete  min.  WcU 
knowing  how  much  his  grandmother,  queen 
Eleanor,  had  ever  been  opposed  to  his  wel- 
fare, and  hearing  that  she  was  In  the  for- 
tress of  MIrabeau,  in  Poictlers,  and  but 
slenderly  attended.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
if  he  could  obtain  possession  of  her  person 
he  would  obtain  the  means  of  exercising  con- 
siderable Influence  upon  his  uncle's  mind, 
and  he  accordingly  sat  down  to  besiege  the 
place,  the  fortlflcatlons  of  which  promised 
no  venr  long  resistance.  Jolin,  though  at 
some  distance  when  he  was  Informed  of 
his  mother's  danger,  hastened  to  her  as- 
sistance with  a  speed  very  unusual  to  him. 
surprised  young  Arthur's  camp,  dispersed 
his  forces,  and  took  Arthur,  together  with 
the  couut  de  la  Marche  and  other  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  revolted  barons, 
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lar  rolee  which  would  hare  been  heard  In 
haU  and  tower,  and  which  wonld  nowhere 
hare  been  unheeded  where  chivalry  0tlll 
aboda  Bat  John,  destitute  alike  ot  cou- 
rage, popalarltf,  and  of  troe  policy,  waa 
little  Ukel7  to  unravel  or  nnOx  a  dexterous 
poller  or  long  to  withstand  actu^  force, 
bated  as  he  was  even  by  his  own  barons. 
Tbe  opportnnity  was  the  more  tempting  to 
Philip,  because  those  of  his  great  rassals 
who  would  have  been  the  most  likely  to 
opfioae  hla  aggrandisement  were  either  ab- 
seut.  oTsomnch  enraged  against  John  that 
tbelr  desire  to  annoy  hira  and  abridge  the 
power  he  had  so  shiunefally  abused,  over- 
came in  their  minds  all  tendency  to  a  cooler 
and  more  sedflsh  style  of  reasoning. 

Pblltp  took  several  of  the  fortresses 
situated  beyond  the  Loire,  some  of  which 
be  garrisoned  for  himself,  while  others  he 
wholly  destroyed ;  and  his  early  successes 
were  followed  up  by  the  surrender  to  him, 
by  tbe  ooont  d'Alenpon,  of  all  tbe  places 
which  he  had  been  mtmsted  to  hold  for 
John.  Klated  by  this  success,  and  desirous 
to  rest  his  troops,  Philip  disembodied  tliem 
for  tbe  season.  John,  enraged  by  all  tbat 
bad  passed  In  this  brief  campsign,  took 
advantage  of  this  too-oonfldcnt  movement 
of  PhUlp,  and  sat  down  before  AleuQon 
with  %  strong  army.  But  if  Philip  was  ca- 
pable of  committing  a  military  error,  he 
was  equally  capable  of  seizing  upon  tbe 
readiest  means  of  repairing  It.  To  delay 
whUe  he  was  re-collecting  his  scattered 
troops  would  be  to  expose  the  count  to 
the  whole  force,  and.  In  the  case  of  de- 
feat, to  the  whole  vengeance,  too.  of  John. 
But  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  most 
eminent  nobles,  not  <mly  of  France  but  also 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  at  this  very 
time  aesembled  at  a  splendid  tournament 
atMoret.  Hither  Philipdirected  his  course. 
gave  a  rlvld  description  of  the  evil  charac- 
ter of  John,  of  hts  own  disinterested  desire 
to  panlah  the  craven  felony  of  that  prince, 
and  ot  the  danger  In  wblch  the  count 
d'AJea^oo  was  placed  by  his  devotion  to 
truth  and  ehivsJry,  which  had  led  him  to 
dare  the  rengeance  of  one  iriio  was  well 
known  to  be  unsparing  after  the  stricken 
field,  aacraren  while  the  tide  of  battle  still 
rolled ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembled 
dilvalry,  as  they  valued  their  noble  and 
aacteot  names,  to  follow  him  to  the  worthy 
taak  of  aiding  a  gallant  and  honourable 
noble  aoalnst  a  dastardly  and  adjudged 
fe^oo.  Bach  an  appeal,  made  to  such  hearts, 
coa!d  reeelve  but  one  answer.  Like  one 
man,  tbe  aseembled  knights  followed  Philip 
to  the  plains  of  Alen^n.  resolved,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  ralae  the  siege.  But  John 
saved  them  all  trouble  on  that  score.  His 
consdenoe  told  htm  that  there  were  men 
in  that  brave  host  who,  If  he  should  chance 
to  be  made  prisoner,  would  be  likely  to 
take  fearful  vengeanoe  for  the  untimely 
death  of  young  Arthur;  and  he  would  not 
even  swalt  their  approach,  but  raised  the 
siege  In  such  baste  that  he  actually  loft  all 
his  tente  and  baggage  of  every  description 
behind  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy. 

For  some  tlnte  John  k^t  his  court  at 
Booeo,  ahowt&g  no  other  feeling  than  a 


most  ludicrous  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources whenever  he  should  determine  to 
make  use  of  them.  Wljcn  Information  was 
brought  to  him  of  some  new  success  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  he  would  reply, 
*Ahl  let  them  go  on ;  by  and  by  I  will 
just  retake  in  a  sinirle  day  what  they  have 
spent  years  in  taking.' 

Such  conduct  naturally  disgusted  the 
brave  barons  of  England  and  the  Euglish 
provinces,  and  weakened  their  desire  to 
combat  for  a  prince  who  seemed  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  their  disgrace  and  his 
own  ruin.  But  though  he  had  neglected 
those  means  of  defence  of  which  his  brother 
would  have  been  even  too  eager  to  avail 
himself,  there  was  one  resource  of  which 
John  had  not  neglected  to  avail  himself ; 
he  had  humbly  and  pressingly  appealed  to 
Rome.  Such  appeals  were  always  gladly 
received  at  that  ambitions  court,  and  Philip 
received  a  peremptory  command  to  make 
peace  with  John,  and  abstain  from  trench- 
ing any  further  upon  his  territory.  But 
Philip  had  Inspired  his  barons  with  a 
batred  equal  to  that  which  he  himself  felt 
for  John ;  and,  regardless  of  any  possible 
injury  which  their  own  authority  might 
suffer  from  the  undue  aggrandisement  of 
their  king,  they  loudly  assured  him  that  be 
ahould  havo  their  cordial  support  against 
all  foes  whosoever,  and  as  loudly  denied  the 
rightof  the  pope  to  the  temporal  authority 
wblch  he  thus  took  upon  himself  to  exercise. 
Encouraged  by  this  disposition  of  bis  ba- 
rons, Philip,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
orders  of  the  pope,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
the  chateau  Galllard,  which  was  tbe  most 
Important  fortress  that  was  now  left  to  de- 
fend the  Norman  frontier. 

A.D.  1904.— This  place  was  admirably 
strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  Built 
partly  upon  an  islet  of  the  Seine  and  partly 
upon  an  opposite  crag,  neither  labour  nor 
expense  had  been  spared  upon  it ;  and  at 
this  very  time  it  was  held  by  a  numerous 
garrison  commanded  by  Boger  de  Lacy, 
constable  of  Chester,  a  leader  of  deter- 
mined courage  as  well  as  of  great  sklU. 

Philip,  thinking  It  easier  to  take  such 
a  place,  so  garrisoned,  by  famine  than 
by  main  force,  threw  a  bridge  across  the 
Seine,  where  he  posted  a  part  of  his  force, 
and  he  nimself  at  tbe  head  of  the  remain- 
der undertook  its  blockade  by  land.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke,  by  far  the  ablest  person 
whom  John  then  had  about  him,  assembled 
a  force  of  four  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse,  with  which  he  purposed 
to  attack  Philip's  camp,  while  a  fleet  of 
seventy  flat-bottomed  craft,  numerously 
manned,  was  simultaneously  to  sail  up  the 
Seine  and  attack  the  bridge,  and  thus  throw 
relief  into  the  fortress.  The  earl  was  exact 
In  performing  his  part  of  the  attack,  and 
even  at  the  outset  obtained  some  consider- 
able advantage  over  Philip ;  Imt  the  weather 
chancing  to  retard  the  fleet  on  its  passage. 
Its  aasistance  arrived  too  late  for  the  sup- 
pfirt  of  the  earl,  who  was  already  defeated. 
Had  the  attack  been  made  simultaneously 
and  by  night,  according  to  the  earl's  plan, 
it  had  most  probably  been  successful ;  as 
it  was,  PhUlp  was  enabled  to  deal  with  hla 
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MMiUuitft  In  detail,  and  beat  thetn  both 
off  with  Tory  considerable  lost.  John,  who 
was  easily  depressed  by  defeat,  was  so  much 
dlsoonraflped  by  tlie  ill  success  of  the  earl, 
that  be  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any 
farther  attempt  to  rellere  this  important 
fortress,  though  ample  opportunity  and  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  him  to  do  so  by 
the  Rallant  conduct  of  De  Lacy,  who  for  a 
wheTe  year  continued  to  defend  himself,  in 
spite  of  great  suffering  from  want  of  proW- 
slon.  He  was  at  length  overpowered  in  a 
night  attack,  and  he  and  his  whole  garrison 
made  prisoners.  To  the  credit  of  Philip, 
he  showed  his  sense  of  the  courage  and 
fidelity  with  which  De  Lacy  had  continued 
to  servo  his  master  even  after  he  liad  been 
abandoned  by  him,  by  giving  btm  for  his 
place  of  oontneuieot  the  whole  extent  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 

It  is  difllcult  to  understand  the  utter  In- 
dolence and  incapacity  which  could  induce 
John  to  neglect  the  relief  of  chateau  Oall- 
lard,  upon  which  the  safety  of  bis  whole 
Kormau  territory  depended.  This  depend- 
ence he  could  not  be  ignorant  of ;  and  It 
was  rapidly  and  perfectly  illustrated  by  the 
successes  which  Philip  obtained  after  its 
capture.  Falalse,  Osen,  Coutance,  Bvreux, 
Bayeux,  and  other  fortresses,  successively 
fell  into  his  hands ;  Luploalre,  a  Braban<;<iM 
leader,  to  whom  John  had  intrusted  the 
defence  of  the  first-named  place,  deserted 
with  all  his  men  to  the  standard  of  Philip, 
and  while  the  lower  division  of  Normandy 
was  thus  overran  by  the  French  under 
Philip,  Upper  Normandy  was  entered  by  the 
Bretons  under  Guy  de  Thouars.  who  took 
Avranches,  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  other 
strong  holds  of  that  part.  Pressed  thus 
hy  an  active  prince,  who  was  served  by 
men  of  conduct  and  courage,  and  vtoerly 
aliandoned  by  John,  whose  hasty  and  secret 
deiMirture  for  England  might  almost  be 
called  a  flight,  the  Normans  had  no  re- 
source but  to  submit  to  Philip,  mucli  as 
tiiey  disliked  the  idea  of  subjection  to  the 
French  government. 

A.D.  130&.— As  there  was  itltl  a  portion  of 
the  Normans  who,  though  abandoned  by  the 
king  of  Bngbind.  determined  to  defer,  if  not 
wholly  to  avoid,  their  submission  to  Philip, 
llouen,  Argues,  and  VemeuU  confederated 
for  this  purpose.  Philip  Immediately  ad- 
vnnoed  his  troops  against  the  first-named 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  signaliiMxl 
their  hatred  of  France  by  forthwith  putting 
to  death  every  roan  of  that  nation  who  was 
living  among  them.  The  cruel  are  rarely 
brave;  and  the  defence  of  Bouen  by  no 
means  answered  to  the  promise  of  despera- 
tion given  by  this  treacherous  butchery. 
Scarcely  had  the  besi^ers  commenced 
operations  when  the  besieged  lost  heart, 
and  merely  demanded  a  truce  of  thirty  i 
days  to  enable  them  to  obtain  succour 
from  their  prince.  Philip,  who  well  under- 
stood  the  character  of  John,  and  there- 
fore felt  sure  that  be  who  had  abandoned 
chateau  Galllard  was  little  likely  to  show 
more  courage  in  the  less  hopeful  case  of  I 
Ilouen,  compiled  with  this  demand.  As 
]*hilip  had  foreseen,  no  supplies  or  aid  ar- 1 
rlvod,  and  the  city  was  yielded.   All  the  j 


rest  of  the  province  equally  submitted  to 
Philip,  who  thus  had  the  credit— much 
alMted,  Indeed,  by  the  character  of  his  op- 
ponent—of reuniting  to  France  this  im- 
portant portion  of  Its  proper  territory  three 
centuries  after  Charles  the  Simple  had 
alienated  It  by  cession  to  the  flret  duke, 
the  valiant  Hollo.  From  Normandy,  Philip 
easily  extended  his  victorious  arras  to 
Anjou,  Maine,  Touralne,  and  a  portion  of 
Poictou ;  John,  the  while,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  arrest  the  progress  of  his 
enemy,  was  railing  against  his  l-arons  for, 
what  he  called,  their  desertion  of  him,  and 
adding  to  the  national  mischiefs  done  by 
his  indolence,  the  mischiefs  which  he  still 
had  the  power  to  do ;  mulcting  his  barons 
in  the  seventh  portion  of  all  their  movable 
property  as  a  punishment  for  this  pretended 
offence. 

Not  content  with  even  this  Impudent 
and  excessive  extortion,  John  next  de- 
manded a  Bcutage  of  two  and  a  half  marks 
upon  each  knigiit's  fee  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  an  expedition  into  Normandy; 
but  the  money  once  received,  the  expedi- 
tion was  no  longer  thought  of  I  Subse- 
quaitly  he  collected  a  fleet,  as  If  fully  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  to  recover 
his  transmarine  possessions:  but  on  some 
objections  being  made,  he  abandoned  this 
design,  too,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  deserted 
and  betrayed  liy  his  barons  ;  and  at  length 
mustered  courage  euough  to  put  to  sea, 
but  speedily  returned  to  port  without  aught 
being  dune  or  attempted.  Omsidering  the 
flery  temper  and  warlike  habits  of  the 
iMirons,  it  is  i>erfectly  astonishing  that  they 
so  long  endured  the  insults  of  a  king,  whose 
very  style  of  insulting  was  so  characteristic 
of  his  weakness. 

▲.D.  1306.— An  ally  was  at  length  pre- 
sented to  John  in  a  person  from  whom  he 
had  but  little  right  to  expect  aid  or  en- 
couragement. Guy  de  Thenars,  to  whom,  in 
right  of  his  daughter  Alice,  the  Bretons 
had  committed  their  government.  This 
noble,  perceiving  the  immense  strides  made 
by  Philip,  became  aUrmed  for  the  safety  of 
Brittany,  and  therefore  made  a  proposition 
to  John  for  their  junction  against  Philip, 
and  John  accordingly  left  Bngland  with  a 
considerable  force  and  landed  In  safety  at 
Rochelle,  whence  he  marched  to  Angers, 
which  he  captured  and  burned.  Philip  now 
rapidly  approached,  and  John,  becoming 
alarmed,  gained  time  by  making  pro|)osalB 
for  peace,  and  then  covertly  fled  back  to 
Bngland,  —  safe,  indeed.  In  person,  but 
loaded  with  disgrace  and  contempt,  which 
to  anyone  less  debased  in  sentiment, would 
have  been  far  more  terrible  than  death  it- 
self. Thus  all  the  vast  sums  which  John 
had  extorted  from  his  barons,  under  pre- 
tence of  recovering  his  lost  footing  In 
France,  were  expended,  not  in  repairing  the 
loBs,but  in  addingdisgrace  and  disgust  to  it. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  It  was 
astonishing  that  flery  and  martial  men 
could  so  long  endure  the  doings  of  a  man 
so  mean  in  act  and  so  weak  In  character  as 
John;  and  astonishing  it  certainly  was,  even 
making  ail  possible  aliowance  for  the  very 
extensive  power  which  the  very  nature  of 
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COD  tempt  In  wblcli  he  was  held  by  those 
tkj  baruus  apon  whom  he  miut  depend  for 
wti*t«Ter  support  he  might  need  agalnat 
the  spiritual  power,  John  now  turned  his 
Tcn9t«nce  especlaUr  against  those  of  the 
derg)  who  Ten  tared  to  paj  attention  to  the 
interdict,  and  generally  against  the  adho- 
rmu  of  Archbishop  Langton.  The  prelates 
of  these  classes  he  sent  Into  exile,  and  the 
monks  he  confined  to  their  convent  with 
the  barest  possible  allowance  for  their 
temporal  necessities ;  and  In  both  cases  he 
made  himself  the  recipient  of  their  revc* 
Boea.  Concubinage  being  a  common  vice 
of  the  clergy,  he  seised  upon  that  point  to 
annoy  them  by  throwing  their  concubines 
into  prison,  whence  be  would  only  release 
them  upon  payment  of  high  fines ;  conduct 
which  was  the  more  egrrgiuusly  tynmulcal, 
because  he  well  knew  that.  In  most  casett, 
tboee  who  were  called  the  ooucublueit  of 
Lbe  dernr  lived  with  all  the  decency  and 
Ifalellty  ui  wives,  and  only  were  not  wives 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  cruel,  unnatural, 
and  odious  exercise  of  the  power  of  Rome 
to  compel  the  celibacy  of  the  dergy. 

Meantime  the  qiuuTBl  between  John  and 
the  pope  continued  Its  Inreteracy  on  both 
sides,  and  but4:d  for  some  years ;  the  people, 
who  had  no  part  In  the  quarrel,  being  thus 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  and  vexations  which 
we  have  described,  excepting  In  the  com- 
paratively fiew  cases  where  the  threats  or 
persuasions  of  John  were  powerful  enough 
to  Induce  the  clergy  to  disregard  the  inter- 
dict. With  these  exceptions,  upon  which 
even  the  laity,  much  as  they  were  Injured 
by  the  Interdict,  looked  with  dislike  and 
contempt,  all  the  clergy  remaining  in  Eng- 
land were  the  enemies  of  John.  But  he, 
affecting  the  atroo8t  contempt  for  public 
opinion,  clerical  as  lay,  loaded  all  classes  of 
his  people  with  heavy  imposts  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  expe- 
ditions. In  which  success  Itself  produced 
htm  BO  glory,  as  it  proceeded  rather  from 
the  weakness  of  those  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed than  from  his  own  valour  or  con- 
duct. As  If  desirous  to  Irritate  his  subjects 
to  the  utmost,  he  made  the  very  diversions 
of  his  leisure  hours  either  Insulting  or  In- 
jortona  to  them.  His  licentiousness  in- 
sulted their  families  wherever  he  made  his 
appearance:  and  ho  added  to  the  odious 
chancter  of  the  forest  laws  by  prohibiting 
his  sobjcMits  from  pursuing  feathered  game, 
and  by  the  purely  qtitefui  act  of  causing 
the  forest  fences  to  bis  removed,  so  that  the 
cultivated  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
trampled  and  fed  upon  by  the  vast  herds  of 
deer  which  the  injured  bosbandmen  dared 
not  destroy. 

A.D.  uot.  — A  constant  continuance  In 
a  course  like  this  could  net  fall  to  excite 
against  the  king  the  hatred  even  of  those 
among  his  subjects  who  had  taken  little  or 
no  Interest  In  his  original  quarrel  with 
[tome ;  and  a  oonsdousness  of  this  hatred, 
so  tmr  from  causing  him  to  retrace  bis 
Hteps,  only  aroused  him  to  grosser  and 
more  determined  tyranny,  andhe  demanded 
from  all  of  his  nobility  whom  he  henonred 
vrlth  his  suspicions  that  they  should  place 
their  nearest  rebitlves  In  his  hands  as  hos- 


tages. Among  those  of  whom  this  insult- 
ing demand  was  made  was  William  de  Dm- 
vnse,  whose  wife,  a  woman  of  determined 
spirit  and  plain  speech,  told  the  king's 
messenger,  that  for  her  part  she  would 
never  consent  to  intrust  her  son  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  had  notoriously  mur* 
dered  his  own  nephew.  The  baron,  though 
both'  wealthy  and  powerful,  was  sensible 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  htm  after  surli 
a  reply  had  been  returned  to  the  king ;  and 
he  sought  shelter,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
in  a  remote  situation  In  Ireland.  But  John, 
like  most  tyrants,  was  only  too  faithfully 
served  by  his  spies ;  the  unfortunate  baron 
was  discovered  ;  and  although  he  contrived 
to  escape  to  France,  both  his  wife  and  their 
cJiild  were  seised  and  actually  starved  to 
death  in  prison. 

Never  was  that  line  of  the  heathen  poet 
which  says  that  'the  gods  first  madden 
those  whom  they  wish  to  destroy*  raoro 
vividly  illustrated  than  by  the  constant 
addition  which,  by  tyrannies  of  this  kind, 
John  was  constantly  making  to  the  geneml 
hatred  of  his  people,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  aware  that  such  hatred  could  at  any 
moment  have  been  allowed  by  Bome  to 
break  out  into  open  rebellion. 

Vor  though  the  papal  interdict,  with  all 
its  severity  upon  the  unoffending  people, 
did  not  release  them  from  their  allegianco 
to  the  king  who  hsd  called  down  that  se- 
verity upon  their  heads,  the  next  step  was 
excommunication,  which,  as  John  well 
knew,  put  an  end  to  allegiance,  and  would 
arm  many  a  hand  sgalust  him  that  now  whs 
bound  by  '  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge 
a  king.'  And  yet  tlils  Inexplicable  man, 
usually  so  cowardly,  still  held  oat  against 
the  pope,  though  excommunication  was 
certain  to  fall  with  such  peculiar  severity 
npon  him.  should  he  provoke  the  pope  to 
pronounce  It;  and  he  exerted  himself, 
alike  In  his  rule  and  In  his  pastime,  to  In- 
crease that  very  hate  from  which  much  of 
itspecullar  severity  would  spring. 

The  patience  of  the  pope  was  at  length 
exhausted ;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, his  policy  no  longer  required  delay, 
and  the  terrible  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  Issued.  But  even  now  there  vros 
no  formal  absolution  of  the  people  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  That  most  terri- 
ble step  of  all  the  pope  still  hold  In  reserve, 
as  a  last  resource,  being  well  aware  how 
poweifnl  an  effect  the  ordinary  results  of 
excommunication  were  calculated  to  have 
upon  a  king  of  far  stronger  nerve  than 
John  could  boast.  For  how  could  he  claim 
to  be  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity  who  was 
thus  disclaimed  and  cut  off  by  the  church  t 

Scarcely  had  the  pope's  orders  been 
obeyed  by  the  bishops  of  London,  BIy,  and 
Worcester— those  very  prelates  upon  whom 
John  had  formerly  heaped  Insult,  as  coarse 
as  undeserved,  and  as  unbecoming  as  Im- 
politic—when  a  specimen  was  exhibited  of 
Its  paralysing  cirect  by  tieoffrcy,  archdeacon 
of  Norwich.  Like  most  of  the  great  church* 
men  of  that  day,  he  held  a  judicial  sitna* 
tlon,  and  he  was  engaged  In  its  duties  when 
he  recelvud  the  news ;  upon  which  he  Im- 
mediately rose  and  quitted  the  court,  ol>> 
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oonfedeney  with  John,  ioadlx  protested 
•gainst  tbe  Impletjr  of  attacking  a  vtate 
that  was  now  become  a  part  of  8t.  Peter's 
patrlmonx.  Shrewdly  lodging  that  the 
earl  would  follow  up  his  words  by  corre- 
sponding deeds,  Philip  resolved  to  chastise 
him  :  but  while  he  was  engaged  in  so  doing, 
his  fleet  was  attacked  by  John's  natural 
brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  so  that  Philip 
deemed  it  the  wisest  plan  to  lay  a^ldc  his 
meditated  attack  upon  Kngland,  at  least  for 
the  present, 

John,  as  easily  elated  as  depressed,  was 
■o  puffed  up  by  bis  norel  safety,  accompa- 
nied though  It  was  by  so  much  ignorolny, 
that  he  boasted  his  Intention  to  Invsdo 
Prance.  But  he  was  met  on  the  part  of  hU 
barons  with  cold  and  contemi^nous  refusal 
to  take  part  in  his  enterprise  :  and  wben. 
In  the  hope  of  shaming  them  into  jolniUK 
him,  he  sailed  with  only  his  personsl  fol- 
lowers as  fsr  ss  the  Island  of  Jersey,  he 
had  the  mortification  of  being  compelled  to 
return,  not  one  of  the  barons  baring  so  far 
relented  as  to  follow  him.  On  his  return 
he  threatened  to  chastise  them  for  their 
want  of  obedience :  but  here  he  was  met 
by  the  archbishop  Langton,  who  reminded 
htm  that  he  was  but  the  Tassal  of  Rome, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  most  signal 
punishment  If  he  attempted  to  lery  war 
upon  any  of  his  subjects. 

Rome  remoTed  the  Inflictions  upon  John 
and  his  kingdom  to  the  full  as  gmdually 
as  she  had  laid  them  on ;  but  In  the  end 
the  pope  himself  interfered  to  protect 
him  afl^nst  the  extorttcm  of  the  clergy, 
and  ooramanded  them  to  take  forty  thou- 
sand marks  Instead  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
which  John  had  offered*  and  instead  of  the 
Infamously  excess!  re  sum  beyond  that 
at  which  ther  had  rated  their  losses. 

In  the  end,  the  king's  snbmlsslre  beha- 
viour and  his  disbursement  of  large  sums 
of  money  procured  the  interdict  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  prelates 
and  superior  clergy  having  received  their 
damages,  the  Inferior  clergy  were  left  to 
console  themselves  as  they  best  might 
without  any  repayment  at  all ;  Nicholas, 
bishop  of  Frescati.  who  was  now  legate  in 
Kngland  Instead  of  Pandolf.  showing  him- 
self more  favourable  to  John  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  been. 

A.D.  1S14.— Not  deterred  by  the  evident 
dislike  of  his  barons,  and  their  determina- 
tion never  to  assist  him  when  they  could 
make  any  valid  excuse,  John  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Poirtou,  and  his  authority  being 
still  held  in  respect  there,  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  the  war  Into  Phillp^s  territory. 
But  before  John  had  well  oommenced  bis 
depredations  he  was  routed  by  Philip's  son, 
young  prince  Louis,  and  fled  In  terror  to 
England,  to  engage  once  more  In  his  eon- 
genial  task  of  oppressing  his  subjects.  For 
this  amiable  pursuit  he  deemed  that  his 
submissions  to  Rome  had  furnished  blm 
with  full  Immunity ;  but  mortifications  of 
the  most  severe  description  were  still  in 
•tore  for  him.  The  barons,  shocked  out 
nf  even  their  feudal  notions  of  submission, 
beeame  clamorous  for  the  practical  and 
formal  ••tabllshment  of  the  liberties  and 


grirlleges  which  had  been  promised  to  them 
y  both  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.    In  their 
demands  they  were  much  backed  and  aided 
by  archbishop  Langton ;  leas.  It  wcnld  seem 
pretty  clear,  from  any  genuine  patriotism 
on  his  part,  than  from  old  detestation  of 
'  John,  exacerbated  and  festered  by  the  ob- 
stinacy   with    wbldi  John  had  resisted 
'  Langton's  admission  to  the  primacy.    At  a 
private  meeting  of  the  most  aealous  of  the 
barons,  Langton  not  only  encouraged  them 
by  his  own  eloquent  advice,  but  also  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 
which  he  had  rummaged  out  of  some  mo- 
nastic crypt,  and  urged  them  to  make  that 
the  guide  and  basis  of  their  demands,  and 
to  persevere  until  those  demands  were  both 
fully  and  securely  conceded  to  them.    Per- 
ceiving the  effect  of  this  conduct,  he  r»- 
)  peated  It  at  another  and  more  numerous 
'  meeting  of  the  barons  at  St.  Bdmund's 
;  Bury  in  Suffolk ;  and  the   charter,  sup- 
ported  by  his  own  vivid  eloquence,  so 
wrought  upon  the  barons,  that,  before  they 
*  separated,  they  solemnly  swore  to  be  true 
to  each  other,  and  never  to  cease  to  make 
<  war  upon  their  faithless  and  tvrannlcal  king 
until  he  should  grant  their  Just  demands. 
,  This  done  they  separated,  after  fixing  upon 
,  a  day  for  their  reunion  to  commence  their 
open  and,  if  need  were,  armed,  advocacy  of 
their  cau^e. 

A.D.  ISlA.— On  the  given  day  they  pnno- 
tually  met,  and  demanded  their  righu,  as 
promised  by  his  own  oath  and  as  laid  down 
In  thecfaarterof  Henrr  I.  Alarmed  at  their 
union,  John  promised  that  they  should  be 
answered  on  the  following  Easter;  and  the 
primate  with  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  becoming  surety  for  the 
performance  of  the  king's  words,  the  barons 
contentedly  retired  to  their  castles. 

But  John  had  sought  delay,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nature  and  pro- 
priety of  the  demands,  but  for  that  of  find- 
ing, if  possible,  some  means  by  which  at 
once  to  baulk  the  barons  and  to  beavenged 
of  them.  Having  experienced  to  his  cost 
the  power  of  Rome,  he  thought  his  best 
way  to  baffle  his  nobles  was  to  eoncUlate 
the  ohurch,  to  which  he  voltutarily  made 
manv  oonoeeslons  and  compliments ;  one 
of  the  former  being  his  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of  that  right  of  investiture 
which  the  previous  Norman  kings  had  so 
stoutly  battled  for,  and  one  of  the  latter,  an 
equally  voluntary  proffer  and  promise  to 
lead  an  army  against  the  Infldels  In  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  to  signify  his  entire  sin- 
cerity upon  this  last  point,  he  at  once  as- 
sumed the  Cross.  Both  from  John's  nr- 
gency  for  his  protection  and  from  the  coun- 
ter and  no  less  urgent  Instances  of  the 
barons,  the  pope  was  excited  to  much  alarm 
about  England,  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  which  he  had.  since  John  basely  became 
his  vassal,  conceived  a  sort  of  paternal 
Interest.  Knowing  full  weU  how  much 
more  dlffloult  It  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
power  of  England  under  the  bold  barons 
than  under  a  despised  and  weak  prince 
like  John,  It  was  obviously  to  the  Interest 
of  Innocent  to  uphold  the  latter  as  far  as 
possible  against  the  former;  and  he  there- 
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•Itboush  b«  bud  a  perMOiuU  claim  upon  the 
fortrfss.  Witb  such  an  example  before 
their  eyes,  bow  could  the  baruns  help  feel- 
ing that  be  was,  Indeed,  making  mere  tools 
of  them  T 

Louis  being  obliged,  by  the  great  loMes 
he  bad  sustained,  to  go  to  France  for  rein- 
forcements, afforded  the  doubtful  an  op- 
ertunity  to  return  to  their  allegiance  and 
[n  Pembroke,  who  at  length  bud  siege  to 
ucnin  cltr,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French  audcr  count  Perche,  who  In  their 
turn  hemmed  in  and  besieged  the  English 
garrison  of  Lincoln  castle.  A  sally  xrum 
the  castle  was  made  at  the  aame  moment 
tbnt  Pembroke  and  his  troops  mounted  to 
the  assnult  of  the  town  ;  and  so  complete 
was  the  suceesa  of  the  English  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  tlie  fate  of  the  kingdom  may 
be  said  to  hare  depended  on  the  iMue. 

When  Pembroke  obtained  this  great  ad- 
vantage Louis  was  besieging  Dower  castle, 
which  was  as  ably  as  obstinately  defended 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh  ;  and  on  hearing  the 
tidings  from  Lincoln  he  hastened  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  farther  ill  news  awaited 
him  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  a  French 
fleet  which  was  hringlag  him  over  rein- 
forcements. 

These  two  events  caused  new  desertions 
of  the  English  barons  to  Pembroke;  and. 
Instead  of  entertaining  farther  hope  of  win- 
ning the  English  crown,  Louis  now  thought 
only  of  securing  a  safe  and  speedy  departure 
from  a  kingdom  In  which  he  had  mot  with 
so  many  misfortunes;  he  accordingly  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom  forthwith,  vpon 
the  sole  condition  that  neither  In  property 
nor  in  liberties  should  those  iMireiis  who 
had  adhered  to  his  caoao  be  made  to  fofler 
for  that  adherence. 

The  |at>tector  readily  agreed  to  ao  eaay  a 
condition :  and  the  civil  war  being  thus 
happily  terminated,  Pembroke,  as  regarded 
the  lay  barons  who  supported  Louis,  fully 
performed  hit  part  of  the  agreement,  not 
only  restoring  them  to  their  possessions, 
but  also  taking  every  opportunity  to  show 
that  their  former  conduct  was  not  allowed 
to  have  the  slightest  weight  In  preventing 
favour  or  preferment  from  reaching  them. 
For  the  clerical  rebels  a  far  severer  fate  was 
In  store.  As  faras  regarded  the  merely  civil 
portion  of  their  offence  Pembroke  molested 
none  of  them  ;  but  Gualo,  the  pop^s  legate, 
dealt  somewhat  more  sternly  with  them 
for  the  contempt  and  dl8ol>edlence  with 
which,  in  spite  of  the  Interdict  and  excom- 
niuntration,  they  had  dared  to  continue  to 
support  Liiuls.  In  so  numerous  a  body  of 
men  It  was  obviously  Impossible  but  that 
there  should  be  degrees  of  guilt ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, where  some  were  deposed,  others 
were  only  suspended  :  some  were  banished, 
but  all,  whatever  their  degree  of  guilt,  had 
to  pay  a  One  to  the  legate,  to  whom  this 
wholesale  chastisement  of  the  erring  clerks  j 
produced  an  Immense  sum. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  the  peace  ' 
was  BO  greatly  owing,  died  soon  after  its 
cout-lnslon,and  the  protectorate  passed  Into  , 
the  hands  of  Huliert  de  Burgh,  the  jus-  j 
tlrionr,  and  Pet4>r  des  Boches,  bishop  of 
Winchester.   Though  the  former,  who  took  | 


the  chief  part  iu  the  government,  was  a 
great  and  able  man,  ho  had  not  that  per- 
sonal reputation  among  the  barons  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  which  had  chiefly  enabled  that  noble- 
man to  curb  the  evil  dispositions  which 
BOW  broke  forth  Into  full  activity,  in- 
sulting the  royal  aothority,  and  everr- 
where  pllUging  and  coerdng  the  people. 
Among  the  most  disorderly  of  these  was 
the  earl  of  Albemarle.  He  had  served  under 
Louis,  but  had  quickly  returned  to  his 
duty  and  distinguished  himself  in  fighting 
against  the  French.  His  disorderly  conduct 
In  the  north  of  Enghmd  now  became  so  no- 
torious and  mischievous,  that  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  though  greatly  averse  to  harsh  mea- 
sures against  those  powerful  nobles  whose 
future  favour  might  be  of  auch  important 
consequence  to  his  young  king,  seized  on  the 
castle  of  Rockingham,  which  the  earl  had 
filled  with  his  licentious  soldiery.  Hie  earl, 
supported  by  Fulke  de  Breaut^  and  other 
warlike  and  turbulent  barons,  fortified  the 
ca»tle  of  Bllham.  put  himself  upon  his  open 
defence,  and  selced  upon  the  castle  of  Fo- 
theringay ;  and  It  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
the  daring  and  Injustice  of  this  one  man 
would  again  kindle  the  so  lately  extinguish- 
ed flames  of  civil  war.  Fortunately,  Pandolf, 
who  was  now  restored  to  the  lecratlne  power 
in  EngUnd,  was  present  to  take  a  part  on 
behalf  of  the  constituted  authorities.  He 
Issued  a  sentence  of  excom mnnlcation  not 
only  against  Albemarle,  but  also  In  general 
terms  agalnat  all  who  ahonld  adhere  to  that 
nobleman's  cause ;  and  an  army,  with  means 
of  paying  it,  was  provided,  l^e  prompti- 
tude and  vigour  of  these  measures  aoaUum- 
ed  Albemarle's  adherents,  that  be  was  on 
the  lufttant  deserted  by  the  roost  powerful 
of  them,  and  saw  nothing  left  but  to  sue 
for  the  king's  pardon*  which  was  not  only 
granted  to  him  as  n'garded  hla  peraoo,  but 
he  was  at  the  aame  time  rettoredto  his 
whole  estate. 

It  was  probal>ly  the  confidence  of  being. 
In  the  last  report,  able  to  insure  himself 
a  like  imrolttic  degree  of  lenity,  that  en- 
couraged Kuike  de  Breant^  to  treat  the 
government  with  a  most  nnheard-of  inso- 
lence and  contempt.  Having  been  ralsel 
from  a  low  origin  by  king  John,  whom  ha 
followed  In  the  discreditable  capacity  of  a 
military  bully,  this  man  carried  the  conduct 
and  manners  of  hla  original  station  Intotlie 
higher  fortune  to  which  he  had  attained, 
and  was  among  the  most  turbulent  and  un^ 
manageable  of  all  the  barona. 

To  desire  a  f reehold«  and  forcibly  to  exp«l 
the  rightful  owner  and  take  posaeselon, 
were  with  him  but  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
and  for  literal  robberiea  of  this  sonunary 
and  wholesale  description  no  fewer  thati 
thlrty-flve  verdicts  were  recorded  against 
him  at  one  tlm&  Far  from  being  abaabed 
or  alarmed  by  such  a  plurality  of  crime, 
he  marched  a  body  of  hla  staunchest  dla- 
orderlles  to  the  court  of  justice  which  waa 
then  sitting,  seised  upon  bis  bench  the 
judge  who  had  ventured  to  decide  agalnat 
so  potent  an  offender,  and  actually  impri- 
soned that  judicial  dignltanr  in  Bedford 
castle.    Having  gone  to  tlila  extent,  be 
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parposet  of  unbition  In  umijlng  him 
Bf^nst  hfH  bmther  and  klncr ;  and  a  petty 
dliipute  wblfh  arose  out  of  the  carl's  greed 
and  his  unjtint  course  of  gratifying  ft,  not 
only  produced  feud  between  the  brother?, 
but  had  well-nigh  Involred  the  whole  nation 
In  a  cirll  war,  and  certainly  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  weak  and  yielding  cha- 
racter of  Henry,  whose  Irresolution  even 
thus  early  became  manifest  to  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  dlspnto  which 
had  occurred  between  Richard  and  one  of 
the  barons,  relative  to  the  pos8ej«!«lon  of  a 
certain  manor,  a  powerful  confederacy  of 
dtHContented  nobles  was  formed  against 
the  king,  who  at  length  yielded  the  point 
through  fear,  and  made  concessions  as  im- 
politic as  they  were  Inglorious  to  him  as  a 
sovereign.  So  weak  and  pliant, In  fact,  was 
the  character  of  Henry,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  ever  have  reigned 
at  all  had  the  care  of  his  minority  fallen  Into 
the  hands  of  a  less  able  and  upright  man 
than  Hubert  de  Burgh.  And  It  was  no 
small  proof  of  his  weakness  that  after  all  the 
Important  and  steadfast  services  which  he 
had  received  from  De  Burgh,  that  minister 
was  dismissed  his  ofllce.  deprived  of  his 
property,  driven  to  take  sanctuary,  drawn 
thence  and  committed  to  close  custody  In 
the  castle  of  Devizes,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  Jkuf  been  fiUtbful  to  the  king. 
Other  real  charge  than  this  there  was 
none ;  though  several  pretences  were  urged 
against  him,  such  as  the  frivolous  ones  of 
his  having  gained  the  king's  favour  and 
affection  by  art*  of  enchantment,  and  of 
purloining  from  the  royal  treasure  a  gem 
which  had  the  virtue  of  rendering  its  wearer 
invulnerable  I  Hubert  was  at  length  driven 
into  exile;  but  recalled  and  taken  into 
favour  with  Just  as  little  apparent  reason  as 
there  bad  been  for  his  persecution.  He 
seems  In  his  adversity  to  have  at  least 
learned  the  valuable  lesson  of  the  danger  of 
counselling  wisely*  a  weak  king;  for,  though 
be  was  now  personally  as  much  a  favourite 
as  ever,  he  never  afterwards  showed  any 
desire  to  resume  his  perilous  authority, 
which  wasliestowed  at  bis  overthrow  upon 
Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  iwtlve  of 
Polctou,  arbitrary  and  violent,  but  without 
any  of  Hubert  de  Burgh's  talent  or  courage, 
and  so  little  fitted  for  the  almost  sovereign 
authority  that  was  intrusted  to  him,  that  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  misconduct  and 
tyranny,  as  a  Justiciary  and  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  an  al>Bence  of  king  John  In 
France,  that  the  barons  had  iteen  stung 
Into  that  memorable  combination  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Great  Charter,  the  foundation 
of  constitutional  lll>erty  in  England. 

A.D.  1231.— Like  all  wrak  persons,  Henry, 
while  he  felt  his  own  Incapacity  for  govern- 
ing, was  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  advice  of 
those  who  were  worthy  of  his  confldence ; 
and  feeling  that  his  true  nature  was  shrewd- 
ly understood  by  his  own  subjects,  he  In- 
vited over  a  great  number  of  Polctevlns,  In 
whom  he  rightly  supposed  that  he  would 
And  more  pliancy  and  less  restraint.  Upon 
these  foreign  sycophants  ho  conferred  va- 
rious ofDcM  of  trust  and  power  which  he 


feared  to  bestow  upon  his  English  subjects. 
Confldent  of  the  protection  of  the  king.  In- 
flated by  the  stream  of  good  fortune  which 
so  suddenly  flow(>d  In  upon  them,  and  either 
Ignorant  of  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  which 
they  were  the  objects,  these  foreign  favour- 
ites, by  their  ln!»oience,  added  to  the  ran- 
cour of  the  powerful  enemies  by  whom  the 
ni'  re  favour  and  profuse  liberality  of  the 
king  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  sur- 
round tlicm.  TIio  ban)ns,  on  the  other 
hand,  flnding  all  indirect  tokens  of  their 
displeasure  unatlended  to,  at  length  refused 
to  att4'nd  their  parliamentary  duties,  under 
pretence  of  fearing  the  power  of  the  fo- 
reigners ;  and  when  the  king  remonstrated 
and  plainly  commanded  their  attendance, 
they  replied  that  they  would  attend  no 
more  until  the  king  should  have  dismissed 
the  Polctevlns.  and  that  if  be  did  not 
s]>eedily  dismiss  those  men,  Imth  they  and 
he  should  be  driven  from  the  kingdom.  At 
length,  however,  the  l>arons,  altering  their 
plan,  did  proceed  to  parliament,  but  In  ao 
warlike  a  guise,  that  it  was  evident  they 
intended  to  overawe  the  king,  and  make 
their  own  will  servo  for  law  both  to  him 
and  to  the  kingdom.  And  this  they  doubt- 
less would  speedily  have  done  with  the 
strong  hand,  had  they  been  oppo«ed  by  no 
abler  antagonist  than  the  klng^  But  the 
Justiciary,  Peter  des  Roches,  so  ably  em- 
ployed their  Interval  of  irresolution,  that  he 
detached  from  them  not  only  the  earls  of 
Chester  and  Lincoln,  but  also  the  earl  of 
Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  and  thus  so 
much  weakened  the  confederacy,  that  it  was 
broken  up  and  Its  leaders  exposed  to  tho 
vengeance  of  tlie  king.  Richard,  the  earl 
marshal,  fled  Into  Wales,  and  thence  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  assassinated ;  others  of 
the  barons  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape, 
but  their  estates  were  conflscated.  and.  with 
the  king's  usual  folly  and  profusion,  distri- 
buted among  the  already  wealth-gorged  fo- 
n-lgners ;  and  the  Justiciary  publicly  said 
that  the  barons  of  England  must  learn  to 
know  themselves  as  inferior  to  those  of 
France  I 

To  what  extent  of  Insolent  tyranny  be 
who  uttered  such  a  speech  might  have  pro- 
ceeded It  Is  not  easy  to  guess;  but  hia 
pride  met  with  a  sudden  check,  and  that 
from  a  quarter  whence  he  might  reason- 
ably have  least  anticipated  It.  The  chureh 
became  alarmed  for  Its  own  interests  ; 
several  of  the  prelates,  well  knowing  the  ge- 
neral discontent  that  was  spreading  among 
the  people  In  consequence  of  the  Insolent 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  justiciary, 
attended  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
court,  where  he  strongly  represented  to 
Henry  the  impolicy  as  well  aa  Injustice  of 
tho  course  he  had  pursued  himself  and 
allowed  the  Justiciary  to  pursue  In  hla 
name  ;  and,  attributing  all  the  evil  to  the 
Justiciary,  demanded  his  dismissal  on  pain 
of  an  Instant  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  king  hlmselt  Timid  by  nature, 
though  well  enough  Inclined  towards  des- 
potism while  it  could  be  practised  eafely, 
Henry  was  struck  with  alarm  at  the  threat 
of  excommnnloatlon,  which  he  rightly 
Judged  would  be  Mtlataotorj  to  the  op- 
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presMd  poopl«  M  well  m  to  the  Imrons,  and 
be  ooiuented  to  the  dlMUlMal  of  Peter  des 
Rocbea.  The  primate  gnrceeded  him  in 
I  the  ta«k  of  ordering  ttate  afbUra;  and 
being  a  man  of  promptitude  as  well  as  of 
I  rood  •cnie,  he  ipeedlly  restored  content  hy 
Mniihing  the  detested  foreigners  and  re- 
instating the  Snglish  magnates  In  the 
ofllees  from  which  tiiey  had.  as  Insultingly 
as  onjostly,  been  banished. 

A.D.  lias.— The  Inclinations  of  a  weak 
prince,  howerer,  are  nsually  too  strong  for 
the  adrlce  of  the  most  prudent  minister, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  king's  preference 
of  f  nrvlgners  soon  became  louder  than  ever. 

BaYliig  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the 
coont  of  Provence,  Henry  surrounded  him- 
self with  her  countrymen  and  with  those 
of  her  maternal  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Ya- 
li-nce,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Saroy.  The 
Proren4:als  and  Saroysrds  now  tasted  of 
the  king's  Indiscriminate  bounty  as  largely 
as  the  Poict«r1ns  had  done.  The  bishop  of 
Valence  beoame  as  potent  a  personage  as 
Peter  des  Roches  had  been :  another  mem- 
ber of  the  fMnlly  of  Peter  was  presented 
with  the  manor  of  Richmond  and  the  great 
wardship  of  tbe  earl  of  Warmne,  and  Boni- 
face, also  of  Savoy,  was  made  archbishop  of 
Ouiterbnry.  Vor  were  men  alone  thus 
fortunate  ;  to  the  bulles  of  Savoy  tbe  king 
gave  In  marriage  the  young  and  wealthy 
nobles  who  were  his  wu-da.  Profusion  like 
this  sooo  exliausted  even  the  monarch's 
ample  means,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  the  king  in  possession  of  funds  for  far- 
ther llberaUtIrs,  by  obtaining  an  absolution 
for  htm  from  Rome  from  the  oath  which  he 
had  taken  to  support  his  former  grants  to 
bis  Bngllsh  subjects.  In  truth.  It  soon  he- 
came  necessary  either  that  the  king  should 
obtain  new  funds,  or  that  he  should  aban- 
don his  system  of  profusion;  for  a  new 
claim,  wbleli  bad  some  show  of  reason,  was 
now  made  upon  him.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Henry's  mother,  Isabella,  had 
been  t^  the  violence  of  king  John  taken 
from  her  lawful  husband,  the  count  de  la 
Marrhe ;  and  to  blm,  as  soon  after  John's 
death  as  decency  would  allow,  she  had 
given  ber  hand  In  second  marriage.  By  this 
seoood  marriage  she  had  four  sons,  Guy, 
Wtoiara,  Geoffrey,  and  Aylmer.  whom  she 
sent  over  to  visit  Henry.  Their  being  fo- 
reigners would  perhaps  have  been  quite  suf- 
ficient to  procure  for  them  a  cordial  recep- 
tion ;  but  having  the  additional  recommen- 
<lttkm  of  being  his  half-brothers,  they  were 
rapcunrasly  r^elved  by  him.  and  he  heaped 
wealth  and  dignities  upon  them,  with  a 
most  entire  uneoooem  as  to  his  own  means 
and  as  to  the  feelings  and  claims  of  his 
rabjec^  In  ohnrrh  as  In  state,  foreigners 
were  constantly  prrferred  to  natives,  and 
wbUe  Henry  was  lavishing  wealth  and  civil 
honours  upon  the  Polctevins,  Savoyards, 
and  Gascons,  the  overwhelming  Influence 
of  Romefllled  the  richest  church  benefices 
of  England  with  nameless  Italian  monks, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  proved  to  deioon- 
stration  that  the  Italian  Intruders  into  the 
rhuroh  were  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  a  re  ve- 
noe  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
klnghlmaelfl 


Under  such  circumstances  It  was  natural 
that  the  parliament  should  show  some  vm- 
willingness  to  grant  supplies  to  a  king  who 
so  ill  knew  how  to  use  his  funds,  or  that 
men  of  all  ranks  should  murmur  against 
a  king  BO  utterly  destitute  of  patriotic  fMI- 
Ing ;  and  the  more  enpechdly,  as  he  was 
thus  lavish  to  foreigners  while  utterly  caro- 
less  to  flatter  the  English  with  that  martua 
enterprise  which  then,  as  long  after,  was 
viewed  by  them  as  ample  covering  for  many 
defecu,  personal  and  political,  whenever 
he  demanded  supplies  he  was  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  violence 
done  to  his  faithful  subjects,  «f  the  mean 
marriages  forced  upon  those  of  the  highest 
ranks,  of  the  actual  violence  by  which  his 
table  was  supplied,  his  person  decorated, 
and  his  religions  solemnities  adorned. 

A.D.  1251.— To  all  complaints  of  this  na- 
ture Henry  listened  with  Impatience,  and 
replied  with  vague  and  general  promises  of 
amendment ;  at  length,  in  1S53,  having  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  long-enduring 
subjects,  he  hit  upon  a  new  mode  of  ob- 
taining funds  from  them,  by  soliciting  a 
supply  to  aid  him  In  the  pious  design  of  a 
crusade  against  the  Infldels.  But  he  had 
now  so  often  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
that  the  parliament  could  not  put  faith  In 
this  specious  profession.  The  clergy,  too, 
who  lightly  deemed  their  interest  perilled 
by  the  Infatuated  conduct  of  the  king, 
were  as  much  Opposed  to  him  as  the  laity ; 
and  they  sent  the  archbishop  of  O&nter- 
bnry,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Carlisle,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  his  general  extravagance,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Irregular  manner  In  which  he 
disposed  of  church  dignities.  Upon  this 
occasion  Henry  displayed  more  than  his 
usual  spirit.  Availing  himself  of  the  fkct 
that  he  had  greatly  favoured  these  very 
personages,  he  replied,  *  It  Is  true,  I  have 
been  in  error  on  this  point  of  Improper 
promotions  ;  I  obtruded  you.  my  lord  of 
Qsnterbury,  upon  your  see  ;  I  was  obliged 
to  employ  both  threats  and  persuasions,  my 
lord  of  Winchester,  to  have  you  elected ; 
and  irregular.  Indeed,  was  my  conduct,  my 
lords  of  Sallslmrr  and  Oarlisle,  when  from 
your  lowly  stations  I  raised  you  to  your 
present  dignities.'  There  was  much  truth 
In  this,  but  there  was  no  spoIi»gy ;  and  tlie 
prelates  shrewdly  replied,  that  the  question 
was  not  of  errors  past,  but  of  the  avoidance 
of  future  errors. 

Kotwlthstanding  the  sarcasm  with  which 
the  king  met  the  complaints  of  the  prelates, 
be  promised  so  fairly  for  the  reformstlon  of 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  abuses,  that  the 
parliament  at  length  consented  to  grant 
him  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  boneflces, 
and  a  scntageof  three  marks  upon  each 
knight's  fee.  on  condition  of  his  solemnly 
}  ratifying  the  Great  Charter,  while,  with  the 
ceremony  of '  bell,  bonk,  and  candle,*  they 
cursed  whoever  should  henceforth  violate 
It.  The  king  joined  In  the  ceremony, 
audibly  and  emphatically  agreed  In  the 
awful  curse  Invoked  upon  any  violation  of 
his  oath— and  Immediately  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  old  practices  as  though  no- 
thing extraordinary  had  occurred  I 
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A.D.  1SS8.— Conduct  BO  Infattuted  on  the 
part  of  the  kin?  almost  seemed  to  IhTfto 
rebellion,  and  at  length  tempted  one  ambi- 
tions and  daring  noble  so  far,  that  ho  de> 
temilned  to  endeavour  to  win  the  throne 
from  a  king  who  proved  himself  so  un- 
worthy of  nuing  It  with  dignity  or  honour. 
Simon  of  Montfort,  a  son  of  the  great 
warrior  of  that  name,  having,  though  bom 
al)road.  Inherited  large  property  tn  England, 
was  created  earl  of  Leicester,  and  lu  the 
year  1238  married  tlie  dowager  countess  of 
Pembroke,  sister  to  the  king.  The  earl  had 
been  soraet  Imes  greatly  favoured,  and  some- 
times as  signally  dlsgnured  by  the  king,  but 
being  a  man  of  great  talent  he  had  con- 
trived always  to  recover  his  footing  at 
court,  and,  whether  In  or  out  of  favour  with 
the  king,  to  lie  a  general  favourite  with 
the  people,  who  at  bis  first  marrying  the 
king's  sister  had  hated  and  railed  against 
him  for  his  foreign  birth. 

Perceiving  how  Inveterately  the  king  was 
addicted  to  his  tyrannies  and  foUies.  this 
artful  and  able  nobleman  determined  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular— 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  baronItU 
and  church— party,  thinking  that  Henry 
might  so  far  provoke  his  enemies  »n  to  lose 
his  throne.  In  which  case  Leicester  trusted 
to  his  own  talents  and  influence  to  enable 
him  to  succeed  to  It.  Accordingly  he  took 
up  the  cry,  now  become  as  general  as  it  was 
just,  against  the  king's  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  his  preference  of  foreigners,— 
Leicester  conveniently  overlook! nghis  own 
foreign  birth  1  -and  sought  every  occasion 
of  putting  himself  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  the  native  barons  and  the  prelates. 
When  by  persevering  efforts  in  this  way  he 
had,  as  be  considered,  sufficiently  strength- 
ened his  own  hands  and  inflamed  the  gene- 
ral resentments  against  the  king,  he  took 
oc^rasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Heniys  half- 
brother  and  favourite,  William  de  Valence, 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Calling  a 
meeting  of  the  most  Incensed  and  powerful 
of  the  barons,  he  represented  to  them  all 
(hose  violatlona  of  the  charter  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  demanded  whe- 
ther they  bad  so  far  degenerated  from  the 
high  feelings  of  the  barons  who  bad  wrest- 
ed the  charter  from  John,  that  they  were 
prepared,  without  even  a  struggle,  to  see  it 
a  mere  dead  letter  in  the  hand  of  Henry, 
whose  most  solemn  promises  of  reformation 
they  had  as  often  experienced  to  be  anwor- 
thy  of  belief. 

There  was  so  much  of  truth  In  Leices- 
ter's harangue,  that  the  position  which  he 
occupied  as  a  favoured  foreigner  was  over- 
looked, bis  recommendations  wore  made 
the  rule  of  the  baronsT  conduct,  and  they 
agreed  forthwith  to  take  the  government  of 
public  affairs  Into  their  own  hands.  They 
were  just  then  summoned  to  meet  the  king 
for  the  old  purpose,  namely,  to  grant  him 
supplies,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  found 
them  all  In  complete  armour.  Alarmed  at 
BO  nnusual  a  sight  and  at  the  solemn  silence 
with  which  he  was  received,  be  demanded 
whether  he  was  to  look  upon  them  as  his 
enemies  and  himself  as  their  prisoner:  to 
wbicb  Bobert  Bigod,  as  spokesmaa,  replied. 


that  they  looked  upon  him  not  as  their  pri- 
soner, but  as  their  sovereign ;  that  they  bad 
met  him  there  in  the  most  dutiful  desire  to 
aid  him  with  supplies  that  he  might,  as  be 
wished,  fix  his  son  upon  the  throne  of  Sicily; 
but  that  they  at  the  same  time  desired  cer- 
tain reforms  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  plainly  showed  that  he  could  not  make 
In  his  own  person,  and  that  they  therefore 
were  under  the  necessity  of  requiring  him 
to  confer  authority  upon  those  who  would 
strenuously  use  it  for  the  national  benefit. 
The  evident  determination  of  the  barons, 
and  the  great  and  Instant  need  which  he 
had  of  supplies,  left  the  king  no  choice ;  be 
therefore  assured  them  that  he  would 
shortly  summon  another  parliament  for  the 
election  of  persons  to  wield  the  authority 
spoken  of,  and  also  to  settle  and  define  that 
authority  wltbln  precise  limits. 

A  parliament  was  accordingly  called,  at 
which  the  barons  made  their  appearance 
with  so  formidable  an  armed  attendance, 
that  It  was  quite  c4ear  that,  whatever  they 
might  propose,  the  king  bad  no  power  to 
resist  them. 

Twelve  barons  were  selected  by  the  king 
and  twelve  by  the  parliament,  and  to  the 
body  thus  formed  an  unlimited  reforming 
power  was  given,  the  king  himself  swearing 
to  agree  to  and  maintain  whatever  they 
should  deem  fit  to  order.  Their  Instant 
orders  were  most  reasonable;  that  three 
times  In  each  year  the  parlhiment  should 
meet ;  that  on  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment each  shire  or  county  should  send  four 
knights  to  that  parliament,  that  so  the 
especial  wants  and  grievances  of  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  might  bo  known ;  that  the 
sheriffs,  officers  of  groat  power  and  Influ- 
ence, should  thenceforth  be  annually  elect- 
ed by  the  counties,  and  should  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  fine  barons  for  not  at- 
tending their  courts  or  the  justiciaries*  cir- 
cuits :  that  no  castles  should  be  committed 
to  the  custody,  and  no  heirs  to  the  ward- 
ships,  of  foreigners ;  that  no  new  forests 
or  warrens  should  be  made ;  and  that  the 
revenues  of  counties  or  hundreds  should 
no  longer  be  farmed  out. 

Thus  far  the  barons  proceeded  moat 

Suitably.  But  bare  equity  and  Uie  good 
the  people  did  not  Include  all  that  the 
barons  wanted.  As  the  shameful  profusion 
of  the  king  bad  heaped  wealth  upon  fo- 
reigners, so  the  destruction  of  these  fo- 
reigners would  yield  an  abundant  harvest 
to  the  native  barons.  Accordingly  when 
the  king,  having  acquiesced  in  the  regula- 
tions above  mentioned,  looked  for  the  pro- 
mised and  much-needed  supplies,  he  was 
met  by  loud  outcries  against  foreigners  In 
general,  and  against  bis  half-brothers  In 
particular.  So  loud  was  the cUunour  against 
these  latter,  that  even  the  king's  presence 
seemed  insufficient  to  secure  their  Uvea, 
and  they  took  to  flight.  Being  hotly  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the 
barons,  they  took  refuge  In  the  paUce  of 
Winchester,  to  which  see  Aylmer  bad  been 
promoted.  Even  here  they  were  surround- 
ed  and  threatened,  and  the  king,  as  the 
sole  mode  of  saving  them  from  destruction, 
agreed  to  ha&iab  tbem.  Having  tbna  nearly 
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and  tMn  tararooned  a  parllanieiit  to  mt^t 
ttietn  at  Westni luster,  and  det4>nnlne  upon 
future  measures  for  the  govemnicnt  of  the 
country. 

Prlnc«  Edward  being  restored  to  llborty 
liy  thtA  treaty,  lost  no  time  In  exerting  hlra- 
9elt  to  prepare  for  a  new  struf^glc  against 
the  Insolent  pretensions  of  Leicester ;  but 
though  many  powerful  barons  gave  him 
their  adhesions,  including  the  lords  of  the 
Scotch  and  Welsh  marches,  Leicester's 
parly  was  still  too  strong  to  give  the  young 
prince  hopes  of  success;  and  the  people 
clamouring  loudly  for  peace,  the  prince  and 
king  proposed  that  the  dispute  between 
them  and  the  barons  ftliould  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  France.  That 
upright  prince,  on  exaiiiiiiatlon  of  the  af- 
fair, decided  that  the  king  should  Xte  fully 
restored  to  his  power  and  prerogatives  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  were  entitled  to  all  the  beneHts 
cf  the  Great  Charter,  rnfortunately,  though 
this  decision  was  just,  it  only  left  the  con- 
tending parties  precisely  where  they  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel,  and 
stated  In  form  that  which  was  perfectly 
notorious  before,  namely,  that  the  Icing  bad 
overstretched  the  power  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  and  that  the  barons  had  assumed 
a  power  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
I^eic^ster,  to  whose  personal  views  peace 
was  utterly  destructive,  represented  to  his 
party,  that  the  award  of  the  French  king 
was  wholly  and  unjustly  on  the  side  of 
Henry ;  he  caused  seventeen  other  barons 
to  join  him  In  a  compact  with  the  discon- 
tented Londoners,  by  which  they  mutually 
bound  themselves  never  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  but  with  the  full  and  open 
concurrence  of  both  these  contracting  par- 
ties ;  and  while  some  of  Leicester's  friends 
rekindled  the  civil  war  in  the  provinces,  he 
and  Fit2-Richard  did  the  like  in  I^ndon : 
so  that  the  whole  country  once  more 
bristled  with  arma  and  resounded  with 
cries  of  war. 

Finding  civil  war  Ineritable,  the  king 
and  his  brave  son  promptly  made  their 
preparations.  In  addition  to  their  military 
vassals,  whom  they  summoned  from  all 
quarters,  they  were  joined  by  force*  under 
Ballol,  lord  of  Galloway,  Brus,  lord  of  An- 
nandalo,  John  Oomyn,  and  other  northern 
leaden  of  power.  With  this  array  they 
commenced  their  proceedings  by  laying 
siege  to  Northampton,  In  which  was  a 
strong  garrison  commanded  by  some  of  the 
princli>ai  barons.  This  place  being  speedily 
taken  by  assault,  the  royal  army  marched 
against  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  which 
opened  their  gates.  Prince  Edward  now 
led  a  detachment  against  the  property  of 
the  carl  of  Derby,  whose  lands  were  laid 
waste  as  a  punishment  of  his  disloyalty. 
Leicester.  In  the  meanwhile,  taking  care  to 
keep  up  a  communication  with  London, 
upon  the  support  of  which  he  greatly  de- 
pended, laid  siege  to  Rochester  castle, 
which  was  the  only  strong  hold  In  Kent 
that  still  held  out  for  the  king,  and  which  ' 
was  ably  defended  by  earl  Warenne,  Its  go-  j 
vemor.  The  royal  army,  flushed  with  its 
success   elsewhere,    now  marched   In  allj 


haste  to  relieve  this  important  fortress;  and 
Leic<*ter  hearing  of  their  approach,  and 
fearing  to  be  outnumbered  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  hastily  raised  the  siege 
and  fell  back  upon  London.  From  Lon- 
don Leicester  sent  proposals  to  Henry,  but 
of  BO  arrogant  and  exorbitant  a  character, 
that  he  must  have  been  aware  they  would 
not  be  listened  to ;  and,  on  a  stem  answer 
Iwlng  returned  by  the  king,  Leicester  pub- 
licly renounced  his  allegiance  and  marched 
the  whole  force  he  could  collect  towards 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  where  the  royal  array 
lay ;  the  bishop  of  Chichester  giving  the 
rol>els  a  formal  and  general  abjuilution,  and 
assuring  them  that  all  who  should  fall  In 
flghtlng  against  the  king  would  undoubted- 
ly go  to  heaven. 

Leicester  was  a  skilful  general,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  so  ably  conducted  his  march, 
th%t  ho  almost  surprise  the  royalibts  in 
their  quarters;   but  the  short  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  alarm  and  the  arrival 
of  the  rel>els  sufficed  to  enable  the  active 
prince  Edward  to  march  the  army  to  the 
field  in  good  order :  one  division  being  led 
by  himself,  the  earl  Warenne,  and  William 
de  Valence,  a  second  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  and  his  son  Henry,  and  the  third 
forming  a  reserve  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  tlie  king  himself.    The  prince  led 
hU  division  against  the  enemy's  vanguard, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Londoners,  who 
fled  at  the  very  first  charge.    Forgetting 
that  his  assistance  might  be  required  else- 
where, prince  Edward  allowed  himself  to 
be  governed  entirely  by  his  headlong  rage 
Mgalnst  these  lnveteratel>  disloyal  men,  and 
I)ur»ued  them,  with  great   slaughter,  for 
nearly  Ave  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
This  Impeluosltyof  the  prince  lost  bis  father 
the  day ;  for  Leicester,  promptly  availing 
liimself  of  the  prince's  absence,  charged  so 
hotly  upon  the  remaining  two  divisions  of 
the  royalists,  that  they  were  defeated  with 
U?rrible  loss,  and  both  the  king  and  his 
brother,  the  king  of   the  Romans,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  as  were  Brus,  Comyn,  and 
all  the  most  considerable  leaders  on  the 
king's  side.    Earl  Warenne,  Hugh  Blgod. 
and  William  de  Valence  escaped  beyond 
sea ;  but  prince  Edward,  unappaUed  by  the 
consequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  kept 
his  force  together,  added  to  It  as  many  as 
could  be  rallied  of  the  defeated  divisions, 
and  presented  so  bold  a  front,  that  Lei- 
cester thought  It  more  prudent  to  amuso 
bira  with  a  pretended  desi re  to  trraVthan  to 
urge  him  to  a  desperate  attack,    ilie  carl 
accordingly  proposed  terms ;  and  thoagh 
they  were  severe,  and  such  as  under  other 
circumstances  the  prince  would  have  laugh- 
ed to  scorn,  a  little  examination  of  the  royal 
resources  showed  so  hopeless  a  state  of 
things,  that  Edward,  despite  his  pride,  was 
obliged  to  agree.    These  terms  were,  that 
prince  Edward  and  Henry  d*Allraaine,  son 
of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  should  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  In  exchange  for  their 
fathers :  that  six  arbiters  should  b«  luuned 
by  the  king  of  France,  that  these  six  should 
ch<>08e  two  others,  also  French,  and  that 
one  Kngli(>hman  should  be  named  by  those 
lapt ;  the  council  thus  named  to  have  power 
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rerr  front  of  the  battle,  luid  a  knight  who 
hud  already  wounded  hira  was  about  to 
r*i>eftt  his  blow,  when  Henry  saTed  himself 
by  exclalnilng '  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester, 
your  king.' 

The  victory  of  Evefbam  re-ettabllshed 
the  klng^H  authority:  and  lo  the  great  orcdit 
of  the  royal  party,  no  blood  disgraced  that 
rlctury.  Not  a  single  capital  puniohment 
tuck  place ;  the  family  of  Leicester  alone 
wa«  attainted  to  full  effect ;  ft»r  though 
many  other  rebellious  famillcA  were  form- 
ally attainted,  their  aeutenccs  were  re- 
veri«ed  on  payment  of  8umi>,  trifling  indeed 
when  the  helnousncM  of  the  offence  they 
had  committed  is  considered. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  restored  to 
peace  and  released  from  all  danger  from 
the  turbulent  Leicester,  prince  Edward  de- 
parted for  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  that  the  ln< 
fldcis  at  length  employed  am  assassin  to 
destroy  him  ;  but  though  severely  and  even 
dangerously  wounded,  the  prince  fortu- 
nately e8CM>ed  with  life,  and  hla  assailant 
was  put  to  death  on  the  spot. 

A.D.  ISTL-Lest  Gloucester  should  Imi- 
tate bis  late  rival  In  rebellion,  Edward  took 
that  powerful  noble  with  him  to  the  Ba»t ; 
but  his  own  absence  was  very  Injurious  to 
the  public  peace  in  England.  No  one  pre- 
sumptuous and  even  powerful  baron.  In- 
deed, dared  to  dispute  the  crown  with  his 
royal  master,  but  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  disorder  among  both  barons  and 
people ;  and  the  rabble  of  the  great  townf>, 
and  especially  of  London,  became  dally 
more  o|)enIy  violent  and  lioentioua.  Henry 
was  little  able  to  contend  against  such  a 
state  of  things.  Naturally  irresolute,  he 
was  now  worn  out  with  years,  and  with 
Inflrmities  even  beyond  those  incident  to 
«ge.  Perhaps,  too,  the  disorder  of  his 
kingdom  aggravated  his  sulleritigs;  he  per- 
petually expressed  his  wlfih  for  the  return 
of  his  son.  and  lamented  his  own  helpless- 
ness, and  at  length  breathed  his  last  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1972,  aged  sixty-four; 
having  reigned  fifty  years,  with  little  ease 
and  with  little  credit,  being  obviously,  from 
his  youth  upward,  fitted  rather  for  a  private 
than  for  a  public  station. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Reiffn  of  Edwabo  L 

A.D.  1273.— Pewoh  Edwabd  was  already  as 
far  as  filcily  on  his  way  home  when  he 
received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  at  the  same  time  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  own  Infant  sou  John  ;  and  when  it  was 
observed  to  him  that  the  former  loss 
seemed  to  affect  him  the  most  painfully,  he 
replied  that  the  Iota  of  his  son  might  be 
supplied,  but  that  of  his  father  was  final 
and  irreparable. 

Hearing  that  all  was  peaceable  in  Eng- 
land, he  did  not  hasten  home,  but  passed 
nearly  twelve  months  In  Prance.  Being  nt 
Chalons,  in  Burgundy,  he  and  some  of  his 
knights  engaged  In  a  tournament  with  the 
BurgTindian  chivalry,  and  so  fierce  wax  the 
Bpirit  of  rivalry  that  the  sport  became 
changed  Into  earnest ;  blood  was  spilt  on 


both  sides,  and  so  much  damage  was  done 
before  the  fray  could  l>e  terminated,  that 
the  engagement  of  this  day,  though  com- 
menced merely  in  spi^rt  and  good  faith, 
was  seriously  termed  the  Uttle  battle  of 
Chalons. 

A.D.  1274.— After  visiting  Paris,  where  he 
did  homage  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  then  king 
of  France,  for  the  territory  which  he  held 
in  that  kingdom,  he  went  toOuienne  to  put 
an  end  to  some  dittorders  that  existed  there, 
and  at  length  arrived  In  London,  where  he 
wua  joyfully  received  by  his  people.  He  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  and  Immediately 
tiiniod  his  attention  to  the  regulating  of 
his  kingdom,  with  an  especial  view  to 
avoiding  those  disputes  which  had  caused 
so  much  evil  during  the  life  of  his  fatlier, 
and  to  putting  an  end  to  the  bold  practices 
of  malefactors,  by  whom  the  country  waa 
at  once  much  injured  and  disgraced. 

Making  the  Great  Charter  the  standard  of 
Ills  own  duty  towards  the  barons,  be  in- 
sisted upon  their  observing  the  same  stan- 
dard of  conduct  towards  their  vassals  and 
iuferiors,  a  course  to  which  they  were  by 
no  means  inclined. 

A.D.  1275.  —  Having  summoned  a  rArli»- 
raent  to  meet  him  lu  February,  1275.  he 
cauHCd  several  viduable  laws  to  be  paMcd, 
weeded  the  magistracy  of  those  who  lay 
under  the  Imputation  of  either  negligence 
or  oi>rruption,  and  took  measures  for  put- 
ting  a  check  alike  upon  the  robberies  C4>m- 
mitted  by  the  great,  under  the  colour  of 
ju.<4tice  and  authority,  amd  upon  those 
which,  in  the  loose  state  into  which  the 
kingdom  had  fallen  during  the  close  of  the 
late  reign,  were  so  openly  and  daringly 
C4>mmitted  on  the  highways,  that  men  of 
substance  could  only  safely  travel  under 
escort  or  in  great  com  pan  ice.  For  the  sup- 
pression of  this  latter  class  of  crimes  the 
king  showed  a  fierce  and  determined  spirit, 
which  might  almost  be  judged  to  have  been 
over-severe  if  wo  did  not  take  into  conside- 
ration the  desperate  extent  to  which  the 
evil  had  arrived.  The  ordinary  judges  were 
intimidated,  the  ordinary  police  was  weak 
and  ill-organised,  and  the  king  therefore 
established  a  commission  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  traverite  the  country,  taking 
comiisance  of  every  description  of  cvU 
doing,  from  the  pettiest  to  the  most  hein- 
ous, and  inflicting  condign  and  prompt 
punishment  upon  the  offenders.  Tlie  old 
Snxou  mode  of  commuting  other  punish- 
ments for  a  pecuniary  flne  Was  applied  by 
this  commission  to  minor  offences,  and  a 
large  sum  was  thus  raised,  of  which  the 
kiug^s  treasury  stood  much  In  need.  But 
the  teal  of  the  commission  — and  perhapa 
s<«me  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  royal 
treasury —  caused  the  fines  to  be  terribly 
wvere  in  proporti«m  to  the  ofTenoes.  There 
waa,  also,  too  great  a  readiness  to  commit 
upon  slight  testimony;  the  prisons  tvrre 
tilled,  and  not  with  the  guilty  alone :  the 
rufflan  bands,  who  had  so  long  and  so  mi»- 
cblevously  infested  the  kingdom,  were 
l»n>ken  up.  Indeed,  but  peaceable  subject* 
and  hoiicxt  men  were  much  harasHMl  and 
wronged  at  tho  same  time.  Tlie  king  lilnt- 
S4.'lf  was  so  satisfied  of  the  daitgcr  of  in- 
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tnuitliiff  racti  extenalre  powers  to  tobjects, 
that  wbcn  this  commission  bad  finished  its 
Uboum  It  waa  annulled,  and  nerer  after- 
warda  called  into  actlTlty. 

Thon^b  Bdward  showed  a  real  and  cre- 
ditable dealre  to  preserve  his  subjecta  of 
all  ranka  from  being  preyed  upon  by  each 
other,  truth  compels  ns  to  confess  that  he 
laid   no    aimJlar   restraint   npon   himself. 
Having  made  what  profit  ho  could  by  put- 
ting down  the  thleres  and  other  offenders 
In  general.  Bdward  now  turned  for  a  fresh 
supply  to  that  thrifty  but  persecuted  peo- 
ple, the  Jcwa.    Tlie  counterfeiting  of  coin 
had  recently  been  carried  on  to  a  moat  In- 
jorlous  extent,  and  the  Jews  being  chiefly 
engaged  In  trafficking  in  money,  this  mls- 
chtevooa  adolteratton  waa  very  positirely. 
though  rather  hastily,  laid  to  their  charge. 
A    general    persecmlon   of  the  unhappy 
petiple  commenced,  of  the  fierceness  and 
extent  of  which  some  Judgement  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  tiiem  were  hanged  in  London 
alone.    While  death  waa   Inflicted  upon 
many  In   all   parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
bousea  and  lands  of  still  more  were  seised 
upon  and  sold.    The  king,  indeed,  with  a 
delicacy  which  did  not  always  characterise 
him  in  money  matters,  seised  in  the  first 
Instance  only  upon  one  half  of  the  proceeds 
of  these  confiscations,  the  other  being  set 
apart  as    a  fund    for   those   Jews  who 
might    choose   to  embrace  Christianity; 
but  so  few  of  the  Jews  availed  themselves 
\  of  the  temptation  thus  held  out  to  them, 
that  the  fund  waa  in  reality  as  much  in  the 
king's  poasesalon  aa  though  no  such  pro- 
vision had  been  made.    It  had  been  well 
\  for  Edwards  character  if  this  seventy  had 
been  eserclsed  against  the  Jews  only  for 
the  crime  with  which  they  were  charged ; 
but  urged  prnbal^ly  still  more  by  his  want 
of  money  than  by  the  bigoted  hatred  to  this 
nee  which  he  had  felt  from  his  earliest 
youth,  Bdward  shortly  afterwards   com- 
menced a  persecution  against  the  whole  of 
the  Jews  in  England :  not  aa  coiners  or  as 
\  men  being  concerned  in  any  other  crimes, 
but  simply  aa  being  Jews.    The  constant 
taxes  paid  by  these  people, and  the  frequent 
srbitrary  levies  of  large  sums  upon  them, 
nude  them  In  reality  one  of  the  most  ralu- 
«ble  classes  of  Bdward's  subjects ;  for  whe- 
«"■  their  superior  wealth  was  obtained  by 
greater  Induatry  and  frugality  than  others 
PO'iiessed.   or    by  greater    ingenuity  and 
heartleaBneaa   in  extortion,  certain  it  la 
«»•»  It  was  very  largely  fhared  with  their 
•overeign.    But  the  slow  process  of  tall- 
'*9es  and  forced  loans  did  not  suit   Ed- 
'^'v^%  purposes  or  wants:  and  he  suddenly 
'***^«d   an   order    for    the    simultaneous 
t^nlshment  of  the  whole  of  the  obnoxious 
•■■^e,  and  for  their  deprivation   of    the 
Whole  of  their  property,  with  the  excei>- 
jwn  of  so  much  as  waa  requisite  to  carry 
w"'  »broad.   Upwards  of  fifteen  thousand 
•e'js  were  at  once  seised  and  plundered. 
™der  this  moat    inexcusably  tyrannoua 
*[^«w ;  and  as  the  plundered  victims  left 
toe  country,  manv  of  them  were  robbfd 
M  the  Bpft-ports  of  the  miserable  pittance 
^Ich    the    king's    cupidity  had  spared 


them,   uid    some    were    murdered    and 
thrown  Into  the  sea. 

While  taking  this  cruel  and  dishonest 
means  of  replenishing  his  treasury,  Ed- 
ward  had  at  least  the  negative  merit  of 
frugally  expending  what  be  had  unfairly 
acquired. 

Aided  by  parliament  with  a  grant  of  the 
fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  by  the  pope  with 
a  tenth  of  the  church  revenues  for  three 
years,  and  by  the  merchants  with  an  export 
tax  of  half  a  mark  on  each  sack  of  wool 
and  a  whole  mark  on  every  three  hundred 
skins,  he  still  was  cramped  in  means ;  and 
aa  he  waa  conscious  that  during  the  late 
long  and  weak  reign  many  encroachments 
had  been  unfairly  made  upon  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, he  issued  a  commission  to  enquire 
into  all  such  encroachments,  and  also  to 
devise  and  seek  the  best  and  most  speedy 
ways  of  Improving  the  various  branches  of 
the  revenue.  The  commission,  not  always 
able  to  draw  the  line  between  doubtful  ac- 
quisitions and  hereditary  possessions  of 
undoubted  rightfulness,  pushed  their  en- 
quiries so  tnr  that  they  gave  great  offence 
to  some  of  the  nobility.  Among  others  they 
applied  to  the  earl  Warenne,  who  had  so 
bravely  supported  the  crown  against  the 
ambition  of  Leicester  during  the  late  reign, 
for  the  title-deeds  of  his  possessions ;  but 
the  indignant  earl  drew  bis  sword  and  said, 
that  as  his  ancestors  had  acquired  it  by  the 
sword  so  he  would  keep  it  and  that  he 
held  it  by  the  same  right  that  Bdward  held 
his  crown.  This  incident  and  the  general 
discontent  of  the  nobles  determined  the 
king  to  limit  the  commission  for  the  future 
to  cases  of  undoubted  trespass  and  en- 
croachment. 

A.D.  1270.  — Not  even  pecuniary  necessi- 
ties and  the  exertion  necessary  to  supply 
them  could  prevent  Edward's  active  and 
warlike  spirit  from  seeking  employment  in 
the  field.  Against  Llewellyn,  prince  nf 
Wales,  Bdward  had  great  cause  of  anger. 
He  had  been  a  sealous  partisan  of  Leices- 
ter; and  though  he  had  been  pardoned,  In 
common  with  the  other  barons,  yet  there 
had  always  been  something  of  jealousy  to- 
wards him  In  the  mind  of  Edward,  which 
jealousy  was  now  fanned  into  a  fiame  by 
Llewellyn  refusing  to  trust  himself  in  Eng- 
land to  do  homage  to  Bdward,  unless  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  some  English  nobles 
were  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  as 
hostages,  and  unless  I<lewellyn's  bride,  a 
daughter  of  the  carl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
been  captured  on  her  way  to  Wales  aii<l 
was  now  detained  at  Edward's  court,  were 
released. 

A.D.  1277.— Edward  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
demondt*.  his  refusal  to  comply  with  whtcli 
would  give  him  the  excuse  he  wished  for, 
to  march  into  Wales.  He  accordingly  gave 
Llewellyn  no  other  answer  than  a  renewal 
of  his  order  toblm  to  come  and  do  homage, 
and  an  offer  of  a  personal  safe  conduct. 

Edward  was  both  aided  aud  urged  in  his 
invasion  of  Wales  by  David  and  Roderick, 
brothers  of  Llewellyn,  who,  having  been 
despoiled  of  their  inheritance  by  thai 
prince,  had  now  sought  shelter  and  taken 
service  with  his  most  formidable  enemy. 
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When  the  Ensllah  approarlied  Wales, 
Llewellyn  and  bis  people  retired  to  the 
mountain  fastneaaes  of  Snowdown,  jadglns 
that  there  he  could  maintain  against  Ed- 
ward that  desultory  warfare,  which  had 
haraased  and  tired  out  the  Saxon  and  the 
Norman  Invaders  of  an  earlier  day.  But 
instead  of  ezposlns  his  forces  to  being  ha- 
rassed and  beaten  in  detail.  Edward  guard- 
ed every  pass  which  led  to  the  inaccessible 
retreats  of  the  enemy,  and  then  coolly 
waited  until  sheer  hunger  should  dispose 
them  either  to  treat  or  to  fight.  Nor  was  It 
long  In  occurring;  brave  aa  Llewellyn  was, 
he  saw  himself  so  completely  hemmed  In 
that  he  was  unable  to  strike  a  single  blow, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
terms  dictated  to  him  by  Edward.  And 
Mvere  these  terms  were :  Llewellyn  was  to 
pay  50,0001  by  way  of  expenses  of  the  war ; 
to  do  homage  to  the  king ;  to  allow  all  the 
barons  of  Widcs,  save  four  of  those  nearest 
to  Snowdown,  to  swear  fealty  to  Edward : 
to  yield  to  the  English  crown  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  river  Conway  and 
the  county  of  Cheshire ;  to  settle  a  thousand 
marks  per  year  on  his  brother  Roderick 
and  half  that  sum  upon  David  ;  and  to  give 
ten  hostages  for  his  future  good  and  peace- 
able behaviour.  All  the  articles  having 
been  duly  performed  with  the  exception 
of  the  payment  of  the  large  sum  of  flo.ooot., 
Edward  forgave  that ;  and  considering  his 
great  love  of  money,  or  rather  his  great 
need  of  it,  we  may  suppose  that  he  gave  up 
BO  large  a  sum  only  because  the  payment  of 
it  was  rendered  utterly  impossible  by  the 
excessive  poverty  of  the  country. 

But  the  imperfect  subjection  of  a  country 
like  Wales  could  not  coexist  with  paice. 
The  Welsh,  Impetuous,  proud,  and  cou- 
rageous, remembered  the  noble  and  obsti- 
nate defences  their  land  had  formerly 
made ;  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ferred In  tones  of  Insolence  and  taunting  to 
the  bloodless  and  undisputed  conquest  they 
bad  now  made.  The  lords  of  the  marches, 
too,  connived  at  or  encouraged  many  in- 
sults and  depredations:  a  general  spirit 
prevailed  among  the  Welsh  that  preferred 
destruction  Itself  to  the  insults  they  bad  to 
endure,  and  this  spirit  caused  David  to 
forget  his  personal  wrongs,  and  to  join 
hand  and  heart  with  hts  brother  in  oppos- 
ing the  English.  The  Welsh  flew  to  arms, 
and  Edward  entered  their  country  with  an 
array  that  seemed  to  leave  them  but  little 
hope.  Lnke  de  Tenay,  commanding  a  de- 
tachment of  Edward's  troops,  was  attacked 
as  he  pasHod  the  Menal,  and  his  defeat  In- 
spired the  Welsh  with  the  most  oxtravagatit 
holies ;  but  Llewellyn  was  shortly  after- 
wards surprised  by  Mortimer,  defeated,  and 
killed  in  the  action,  together  with  upwards 
of  two  thousand  of  his  men.  Davtd,who  now 
succeeded  to  the  Welsh  sovereignty,  exert- 
ed himself,  but  in  vain,  to  collect  another 
army  sufflciently  numerous  to  allow  of  his 
facing  Edward  In  the  open  field.  Terror 
had  been  struck  into  the  Inmost  heart  of 
the  people  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lle- 
wellyn. David,  with  a  few  followers,  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  among  the  most  dif- 
ficult fastnesses  of  bis  native  blUs,  and  he  j 


was  at  length  betrayed  to  Edward  and  sent 
tn  chains  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  tried 
by  the  English  peers,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  aa  a  traitor 
—a  sentence  so  disgraceful  to  Edward,  that 
not  even  his  deeds  of  a  brighter  and  nobler 
character  can  wash  off  the  stain  of  it. 

The  death  of  Llewellyn  and  David  put  aa 
end  to  all  hope  of  a  successful  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Welsh,  who  fully  submit- 
ted ;  English  laws  and  English  ofllcers  were 
permanently  established,  and  Edward  con- 
ferred the  principality  upon  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  the  prince  Edward,  who  wbs 
bom  at  Caernarvon. 

A.D.  128«.--Though,  aa  was  Inevitable, 
some  national  rancours  still  existed  be- 
tween the  two  people,  the  Welsh  were  now 
so  completely  subdued,  that  Edward  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  to  interfere 
In  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  who  disputed  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily.  While  Edward  was  engaged  In 
settling  this  dispute,  which  occupied  htm 
for  nearly  three  years,  his  absence  from 
England  had  given  rise  to  numerous  disor- 
ders and  mischiefs.  The  administration  of 
justice  was  openly  defied  by  lawless  bands ; 
and  robberies  had  become  nearly  as  com- 
mon as  they  were  before  the  severe  exam- 
ples made  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

The  disputes  which  existed  in  Scotland 
about  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  gave  Ed- 
ward an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself,  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  nation :  and  at  every  interfer- 
ence he  made  larger  and  more  obvious 
claims,  not  to  the  mere  fealty  of  its  king, 
but  to  its  actual  sovereignty. 

A.D.  12M.— The  two  principal  competitors 
were  Ballol  and  Bruce.  It  was  agreed  that 
Edward  should  arbitrate  between  them,  and 
the  castles  of  Scotland  were  put  into  his 
hands.  This  demand,  alone,  would  go  far 
to  show  Edward's  real  Intentions;  yet, 
while  he  was  fully  bent  upon  subduing 
Scotland  to  his  own  rule,  he  put  the  dis- 
pute upon  the  true  footing,  as  though  he 
meant  to  act  justly,  in  the  following  ques- 
tion to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
port to  htm  on  the  case,  and  to  the  princi- 
pal legists  of  Europe.  Has  a  person  de- 
scended from  am  elder  sister,  but  farther 
removed  by  one  degree,  the  preference  as  to 
puccesslon  to  a  kingdom,  to  one  descended 
from  the  younger  sister,  but  one  degree 
nearer  to  the  common  stock  T  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  him  in  the  afllrmatlve ; 
and  Baliol.  being  in  the  first  category,  was 
pronounced  by  Edward  to  be  the  rightful 
sovereign ;  a  decision  which  so  much  en- 
raged Bruce  that  he  joined  himself  to  lord 
Hastings,  who  was  another  claimant,  but 
only  for  a  portion  of  the  kingdom,  which 
he  maintained  to  be  divisible. 

A.D.  1203.— John  Baliol  having  taken  the 
oatli  of  fealty  to  Edward  as  his  feudal  su- 
perior, was  put  Into  possession  both  of  his 
throne  and  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom. 
But  having  thus  far  acted  with  apparent 
good  faith.  Edward  now  began  to  exer- 
cise his  feudal  authority  In  so  vexatious 
a  manner,  tliat  it  was  quite  evident  he 
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dnlred  either  to  oaotc  Baifol  to  throw  up 
hi«  lOTervl^ntjr  In  dlngunt,  or  to  burst  out 
into  '  »om«  tuddon  flood  of  mutiny/  such 
'  M  would  by  the  feudal  usii^es  cause  the 
,  forfeiture  of  hU  flef.    Ho  gave  every  en- 
couragement  to  appeals  to  hl«  authority 
,  from  that  of  the  Scottish  klnir.  harassed 
Baliol  by  rppeated  suramonscs  to  London 
upon  matter*  ocmparatWely  trivial,  and  In- 
stead of  allowing  him  to  answer  by  his  pro- 
curator, compelled  him  to  appear  personally 
at  the  bar  of  the  English  parliament   Such 
I  treatment  oould  not  fall  to  urge  even  the 
qutet  temper  of  Baliol  Into  anger,  and  he  at 
length  returned  Into  Sotland  with  the  full 
determination  to  abide  the  chances  of  a 
war  rather  than  continue  to  endure  sucli 
{  Insults.    In  this  determination  ha  was  en- 
cuursged  by  a  dispute  In  which  Edward  was 
now  Involved  in  another  quarter. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  In  an 
I  age  In  which  robbery  and  violence  were 
I  common  on  hand,  piracy  and  violence  were 
no  less  eominon  upon  the  sea ;  and  both 
French  and  English  sailors  were  but  too 
rendy  to  engage  In  oontests,  without  care 
as  to  the  possible  consequences  to  their 
respective  conn  tries.    It  chanced   that  a 
I  Korman  and   an    English   vessel  met  off 
Bayonne,  and  both  sending  a  boat  ashore 
t  f«>r  water  the   parties  quarrelled  at  the 
I  spring.    From    words  they  proceeded  to 
blows,  and  one  of  the  Normans  having 
drawn  a  knife,  an  Englishman  closed  with 
him ;  both  fell  and  the  Norman  died  on  the 
spot :  the  Engllsb  alleging  that  he  acci- 
dentally fell  upon  his  own  knife,  the  Nor- 
mans loudly  aJBrmlng  that  he  was  stabbed. 
The  Nurmana  coaphdned  to  king  Philip, 
who  bade  them  avenge  themselves  without 
troubling  him.  Tbe  words.  If  lightly  spoken, 
were  taken  In  all  sertousnets;  the  Normans 
■elaed  upon  an  English  ship,  hanged  some 
of  tbe  crew  side  by  side  with  an  equal 
number  of  dogs,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of 
the  ship's  company,  tauntingly  assuring 
them  that  they   had    now  satisfactorily 
avenged  the  Norman  aallor  who  was  killed 
at  Bayonne. 

Whm  this  Intelligence  reached  the  ma- 
riner* of  the  Cinque  ports  they  retaliated 
upon  French  veasels,  and  thtis  an  actual 
*ar  was  soon  raging  between  the  two  na- 
'    tlon*  without  a  formal  declaration  of  hos- 
:    tiuty  having  been  made  or  asnctloned  by 
Hther  sovereign.    As  the  quarrel  proceeded 
It  grew  more  and  more  savage ;  seamen  of 
I ;  other  nations  took  part  In  It,  the  Irish  and 
Dutch  Joinlnff  the   English,  the  Genoese 
>od  Flemish  folnlng  the  French.    At  length 
I    aa  Incident  In  this  singular  war  rendered 
'    it  Impossible  for  Edward  and  Philip  any 
longer  to  remain  mere  spectators  of  it.    A 
Norman    fleet,   numbering   two    hundred 
vessels,  sailed  southward  for  a  eargo  of 
I    wine,  and  to  convey  a  considerable  military 
force;  and  this  powerful  fleet  seised  on 
every  Bn^lsh  ship  It  met  with,  plundered 
I  the  goods,  and  hanged  the  seamen.    This 
new*  more  than  ever  enraged  the  English 
sailors,  who  got  together  a  well-manned 
fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  went  in  quest  of 
the  Normans,  whom  they  met  wlUi  and  de- 
feated, taking  or  sinkinf  moat  of  the  vea* 


sels ;  and  these  being  cloeely  stowed  with 
military,  and  the  Bngllsh  giving  no  quar- 
ter. It  was  asserted  that  the  Norman  loss 
was  not  less  than  flfteen  thousand  men  ;  an 
enormous  loss  at  any  time,  but  especially 
In  an  age  when  battles  which  altered  tho 
destinies  of  empires  were  frequently  de- 
cided at  a  far  leas  expense  of  life. 

Philip  now  demanded  redress  from  Ed- 
ward, who  coldly  replied  that  the  Bngllsh 
courts  were  open  to  any  Frenchman  who 
had  complaints  to  make;  and  then  he 
offered  to  refer  the  whole  quarrel  to  the 
pope,  or  to  any  cardinals  whom  hlmsrlf 
and  Philip  might  agree  upon.  But  the 
parties  must  concerned  in  the  quarrel  were 
by  this  time  too  much  enraged  to  hold 
their  hands  on  account  of  negotiations; 
and  Philip,  flnding  that  the  violence  was  In 
no  wise  discountenanced  by  Edward,  sum- 
moned him,  as  duke  of  Gulenne  and  vassal 
of  Prance,  to  appear  in  his  liege  lord's 
court  at  Paris  and  answer  for  the  offences 
his  subjects  had  committed. 

A.O.  13M.— The  king  Instructed  John 
St.  John  to  put  Gulenne  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured 
to  ward  off  attack  from  It  by  sending  his 
brother  the  earl  of  I^uicester  to  Paris  to 
mediate  with  Philip.  The  earl  of  Lancaster 
having  married  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
mother  of  Jane,  the  queen  of  France,  the 
latter  offered  him  her  aid  in  accommo- 
dating the  dispute ;  and  the  queen  dowager 
of  France  joined  her.  In  all  apparent  good 
faith.  But  the  two  princesses  were  acting 
most  Insidiously.  They  assured  the  earl 
that  If  Edward  would  give  Philip  seizin  or 
possession  of  Gulenne,  to  heal  the  wonnd 
his  honour  had  received  from  his  sub-vaa- 
sals  of  that  province,  Philip  would  at  once 
be  satlsfled  and  Immediately  restore  It. 
To  this  Edward  agreed,  and  gave  up  the 
province  as  soon  as  his  citation  to  Paris 
was  withdrawn  ;  but  tho  moment  he  had 
done  so,  he  was  again  cited,  and  on  his 
non-appearance,  condemned  to  forfeit 
Gulenne.  The  trick  thus  played  by  Philip 
was  so  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
Edward  had  himself  planned  for  Scotland, 
that  It  Is  truly  wonderful  how  so  astute  a 
prince  could  ever  have  fallen  blindfold  into 
such  an  uncovered  pit. 

A.  D.  isw.  —  Edward  sent  an  army  to 
Gulenne,  under  the  command  of  his  ne- 
phew, John  de  Bretagne,  earl  of  Richmond, 
together  with  John  St.  John,  and  other 
offlcers  of  known  courage  and  ability  ;  and 
as  his  projects  on  Scotland  did  not  enable 
him  to  spare  so  many  regular  soldiers  as 
were  needed,  he  on  this  occasion  opened 
all  the  gaols  of  England  and  added  the 
most  desperate  of  their  tenants  to  the  fbrco 
he  sent  over  to  France. 

While  a  variety  of  petty  metlons  wero 
carried  on  In  France,  I*hlllp  endeavoured 
to  cause  a  diversion  In  his  favour  by  enter- 
ing Into  an  alliance  with  John  Baliol,  king 
of  Scotland :  and  he,  smarting  under  tho 
Insulu  of  Edward  and  longing  for  re- 
venge, eagerly  entered  Into  this  alliance, 
and  strengthened  it  by  stIpuUtIng  a  mar* 
rlage  between  his  own  son  and  the  danghtcr 
of  Charles  deValols. 
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A.D.  IMO.— OoDBCloo*  bow  deep  was  the 
offence  he  had  given  to  Baliol,  ^wardhnd 
ton  carefully  watched  him  to  be  unaware  of 
hlB  alliance  with  Prance  ;  and  having  now 
obtained  considerable  supplies  from  his 
parliament,  which  was  more  popularly  com- 
posed than  heretofore,  he  prepued  to  chas- 
tise Scotland  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  creating  one,  he 
sent  a  haughty  message  desiring  Baliol,  as 
his  rassal,  to  send  him  forces  to  aid  him  In 
his  war  with  France.  He  next  demanded 
that  the  castlea  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
and  Jedburgh  should  be  placed  In  his 
hands  during  the  French  war.  as  security 
for  the  Scottish  fidelity;  and  then  sum- 
moned Baliol  to  appear  before  the  English 
parliament  at  Newcastle.  Baliol,  faithful 
to  his  own  purpose  and  to  the  treaty  that 
he  had  made  with  Philip,  complied  with 
none  of  these  demands ;  and  Edward  baring 
thus  received  the  ostensible  offence  which 
he  desired,  advanced  upon  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse. 

The  military  skill  of  BaUol  being  held  In 
no  very  high  esteem  in  Scotland,  a  council 
of  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  was 
appointed  to  advise  and  assist  him— in 
other  words  to  act,  for  the  time,  at  least,  as 
•  viceroys  over  him.' 

Under  the  management  of  this  council 
Tlgorous  preparations  were  made  to  oppose 
Edward.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  foot 
and  about  five  hundred  horse  marched, 
after  a  rain  and  not  very  wisely  planned 
attempt  upon  Carlisle,  to  defend  the  south- 
eastern provinces  threatened  with  Edward's 
first  attacks.  Already,  however,  divisions 
began  to  appear  in  the  Scottish  councils  ; 
and  the  Bruces,  the  earl  of  March  and 
Angus,  and  other  eminent  Scots,  saw  so 
much  danger  to  their  country  from  such 
a  divided  host  attempting  to  defend  it 
agnlnfit  so  powerful  a  monarch,  that  they 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  early  sub- 
mission to  him.  Edward  had  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Ooldstreun  without  experiencing 
any  opposition  of  either  word  or  deed ;  but 
here  ho  received  a  magniloquent  letter 
from  Baliol,  who  having  obtained  from 
I>ope  Celestlne  an  absolution  of  both  him- 
self and  hla  nation  from  the  oath  they 
had  taken,  now  solemnly  renounced  the 
homage  he  had  done,  and  solemnly  defied 
Edward. 

Little  regarding  mere  words,  Edward  had 
from  the  first  moment  of  commencing  his 
enterprise  been  Intent  upon  deeds.  Ber- 
wick had  been  taken  by  assault,  seven 
thousand  of  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  governor, 
made  prisoner ;  and  now  twelve  thousand 
men.  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  earl 
Warenne,  were  despatched  against  Dunbar, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  very  best  of 
Scotland's  nobility  and  gentry.  Alarmed 
lest  Dunbar  should  be  taken,  and  their 
whole  country  thus  be  laid  open  to  the 
English,  the  Scots  marched  an  Immense 
army  to  the  relief  of  that  place ;  but  the 
earl  Warenne,  though  his  numbers  were 
•o  inferior,  attacked  them  so  vigorously 
that  they  fled  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand 


men  ;  and  Edward  with  his  main  army 
comingupon  the  following  day,  the  garrison 
perceived  that  further  assistance  was  hope- 
less, and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
castles  of  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling now  surrendered  to  Edward  in  rapid 
succession  ;  and  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland  being  subdued,  Edward  sent  de- 
tachments of  Irish  and  Welsh,  skilled  In 
mountain  war£(uv,  to  follow  the  fugitives  to 
their  recesses  amidst  the  mountains  and 
islets  of  the  north. 

But  the  rapid  successes  which  already 
attended  the  arms  of  Edward  had  com- 
pletely astounded  the  Scots,  and  put  them 
into  a  state  of  depression  proportioned  to 
tbe  confidence  they  had  formerly  felt  of 
seeing  the  invader  beaten  back.  Their 
heavy  losses  and  the  dissensions  among 
their  leaders  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  get  together  anything  like  an  Im- 
posing force ;  and  BaUol  himself  put  the 
crowning  stroke  to  his  country's  caUunity 
by  hastening,  ere  the  resources  of  his  peo- 
ple could  be  fully  ascertained,  to  make  his 
submission  once  more  to  that  invader  to 
whom  he  had  but  lately  sent  so  loud  and  so 
gratuitous  a  defiance.  He  not  merely  apo- 
logised in  the  most  humble  terms  for  his 
breach  of  fealty  to  his  liege  lord,  but  made 
a  solemn  and  final  surrender  of  his  crown  : 
and  Edward,  having  received  the  homage  ox 
the  king,  marched  northward  only  to  be  re- 
ceived with  like  humility  bv  the  people,  not 
a  man  of  whom  approached  him  but  to  pay 
him  homage  or  tender  htm  service.  Having 
thus,  to  all  outward  appearance,  at  least, 
reduced  Scotland  to  the  most  perfect  obe- 
dience, Edward  marched  his  army  south 
and  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  him 
the  celebrated  Inauguration  stone  of  the 
Scots,  to  which  there  was  a  superstition 
attached,  that  wherever  this  stone  should 
be,  there  should  be  the  government  of 
Scotland.  Considering  the  great  power 
which  such  legends  had  at  that  time,  Ed- 
ward was  not  to  blame,  perhaps,  for  this 
capture;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
his  wanton  order  for  the  deatruction  of  the 
national  recordsi 

Baliol,  though  his  weak  character  must 
have  very  effectually  placed  him  beyond  the 
fear  or  suspicion  of  Edward,  was  confined 
In  the  Tower  of  London  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  France,  where  he  remained  dar- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  private 
station  for  which  his  limited  talents  and 
his  timid  temper  fitted  him.  The  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  was  Intrusted  to  earl 
Warenne,  who,  both  from  policy  and  pre- 
dilection, took  care  that  Englishmen  were 
preferred  to  all  oflloes  of  profit  and  of  In- 
fluence. 

In  Gulenno  Edward's  arms  had  been  leae 
successful :  his  brother  the  earl  of  Lancaa- 
ter  had  at  first  obtained  some  advantagea ; 
but,  he  dying,  tlio  carl  of  Lincoln,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  was  not  atile 
to  make  any  progress.  Edward's  succesa 
In  Wales  and  Scotland  had.  however,  made 
him  more  than  ever  impatient  of  failure ; 
and  he  now  projected  such  a  couf^erary 
against  the  king  of  France  as  he  imagined 
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Its  extent  and  illegal  even  in  the  manner 
of  Ita  Impoflltion. 

Bat  with  ail  this  assistftnce  the  aappUet 
which  Edward  obtained  stiU  fell  far  short 
of  his  necessities,  and  the  manner  In  which 
he  contrived  to  make  up  the  difference  was 
characterised  by  the  injustice  which  was 
the  one  great  blot  upon  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  truly  glorious   reign. 
Though   the   merchants  had  ever  shown 
great  willingness  to  assist  him,  lie  now  ar- 
bitrarily fixed  a  limit  to  the  exportation  of 
wool,  and  as  arbitrarily  levied  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  on  each  sack,  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  third  of  its  full  vidue  I 
Nor  did  his  injustice  stop  here;  this,  in- 
deed, was  the  least  of  it ;  for  he  immediate- 
ly afterwards  seised  all  the  wool  that  re- 
mained in  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  leather, 
and  sold  them  for  his  own  benefit.    The 
sheriffs  of  each  couniv  were  empowered  to 
selxe  for  him  two  thoa$«nd  quarters  of 
wheat  and  two  thousiuid  of  oats.    Cattle 
and  other  requisites  were  seized  in  the  same 
wholesale  and  unceremonious  fashion  ;  and 
though  these  seizures  were  made  under 
promise   to  pay,  the    sufferers   naturally 
placed  little   reliance  upon  such  promise 
made  under  such  circumstancea.     In  re- 
cruiting his  army  Edward  acted  quite  as 
arbitrarily  as  in  provisioning  it;  compel- 
ling  every  proprietor  of  land  to  pay  the 
yenrly  value  of  twenty  pounds,  either  to 
serve  in  person  or  find  a  proxy,  even  though 
his  land  were  not  held  by  military  tenure. 
Motwithscanding  the  great  popularity  of 
Edward,  and  the  terror  of  his  power,  he 
could  not  under  such  circumstances  of  pro- 
vocation prevent  the  people  from  murmur- 
ing ;  nor  were  the  murmurs  confined  to  the 
poorer  sort  or  to  those  who  were  personally 
sufferers  from  the  king's  arbitrary  conduct, 
but  the  highest  nobles  also  felt  the  outrage 
that  was  committed  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  liberty.    Of  this  feeling  Edward 
was  made  aware  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted his  preparations.    He  divided  his 
forces  Into  two  armies,  intending  to  aasaii 
Prance  on  the  side  of  Flanders  with  one  of 
them,  and  to  send  the  other  to  assail  it  on 
the  side  of  Gascony.    But  when  everything 
was  ready  and  the  troops  actually  assem- 
bled on  the  sea-coast,  Roger  BIgod,  earl  of 
Norfolk  and  marshal  of  England,  and  Bo- 
hnn,  earl  of   Hereford  and   constable  of 
England,  to  whom  he  Intended  to  intrust 
the  OaBC4>n  portion  of  his  expedition,  re- 
fused to  take  charge  of  It,  on  the  plea  that 
by  their  ofllces  they  were  only  bound  to 
attend  upon  his  person  during  his  wars. 
Little  used  to  be  thwarted,  the  king  was 
greatly  enraged  at  this  refusal,  and  in  the 
high  words  that  passed  upon  the  occasion 
he  exclaimed  to  the  earl  of  Hereford, '  By 
Ood.  sir  eori,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang :' 
to  which  Hereford  coolly  replied.  *  By  God, 
•Ir  king,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang ;'  and 
he  Immediately  left  the  expedition,  taking 
with  him  above  thirty  other  powerful  bo- 
rons and  their  numerous  followem. 

Finding  himself  thus  oonslderably  weak- 
ened in  actual  numbers,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  moral  effect  this  dispute  had  upon 
men's  mtndo,  Edward  now  gave  up  the 


Goscoir  portion  of  his  expedition ;  but  the 
opposition  was  yet  not  at  an  end ;  for  the 
two  earls  now  refused  to  perform  their 
duty  on  the  ground  that  their  ancestor* 
had  never  servrt  in  Flanders.  Not  know- 
ing how  far  the  same  spirit  might  have 
spread,  Edward  feared  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, aggravated  and  annoying  as  this 
disobedience  was,  but  contentcdf  himself 
with  appointing  Geoffrey  de  Geyneville  and 
Thomas  de  Beilceley  to  act  for  the  recusant 
officers  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  as  the 
officers  of  marshal  and  constable  were  he- 
reditary, he  oould  only  have  deprived  the 
offenders  of  them  by  the  extreme  measure 
of  attainder.  He  fkrther  followed  up  this 
conciliatory  policy  bv  taking  the  primate 
into  favour  again.  In  hope  of  thus  securing 
the  interest  of  the  church ;  and  he  assem- 
i>led  a  great  meeting  of  the  nobles  in 
Westminster  Hall,  to  whom  he  addressed 
a  speech  in  apology  for  what  they  might 
deem  exceptionable  in  his  conduct.  He 
pointed  out  how  strongly  the  honour  of  the 
cmwn  and  the  nation  demanded  the  war- 
like measures  he  proposed  to  take,  and  how 
Impossible  it  was  to  take  those  measures 
without  money ;  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tested, that  should  he  ever  return  he  would 
take  care  that  every  man  should  be  reim- 
bursed, and  that  wherever  there  was  a 
wrong  In  his  kingdom  that  wrong  should  be 
redressed.  At  the  same  time  that  he  mode 
these  promises  and  assured  his  hearers  that 
they  might  rely  upon  his  fulfilment  of  them, 
he  strongly  urged  them  to  lay  aside  all  ani- 
mosities among  themselves,  and  only  strive 
with  each  other  who  should  do  most  to- 
wards preserving  the  peace  and  upholding 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  to  be  faithful  to 
him  during  his  absence,  and.  In  the  event 
of  his  falling  in  battle,  to  be  faithful  to  hla 
son. 

Though  there  was  something  extremelj 
touching  in  the  politic  pleading  of  the  king, 
coming  as  It  did  from  a  man  usually  so 
fierce  and  resolute,  his  arbitrary  conduct 
had  injured  too  widely,  and  stung  too  deep- 
ly, to  admit  of  words,  however  pathetic, 
winning  him  back  the  friendship  of  hie 
people ;  and  jiut  as  he  was  embarking  at 
Winchelsea,  a  remonstrance  which  Here- 
ford and  Norfolk  had  framed  was  preeeuted 
to  him  In  their  names  and  in  those  of  other 
considerable  l>arona.  Inthisremunstraoce, 
strongly  though  courteously  worded,  com- 
plaint was  generally  made  of  his  recent 
system  of  government,  and  especially  of  his 
perpetual  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Great 
Charter  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  Foresto. 
and  his  arbitrary  taxation  and  selxureo, 
and  they  demanded  redrees  of  these  great 
and  manifest  grievances.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  memorial  was  de- 
livered to  the  king  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  sornr 
to  avail  himself,  seeing  that  he  oould  nei- 
ther deny  the  grievances  nor  find  the  meona 
of  redressing  them :  and  he  briefly  replied, 
that  he  could  not  decide  upon  matters  of 
such  hlKh  importance  while  at  a  distance 
from  his  council  and  In  oU  the  bustle  of 
emborkati  oil 

But  the  two  earls  and  their  parttsans 
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A.D.  1296.— Oonscloua  bow  deep  was  the 
offence  he  had  given  to  Baliol,  Edward  had 
too  carefully  watched  him  to  be  unaware  of 
hit  alliance  with  Prance  ;  and  having  now 
obtained  considerable  supplies  fnim  his 
parliament,  which  was  more  popularly  com- 
posed than  heretofore,  he  prepared  to  chas- 
tise Scotland  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  creating  one,  he 
sent  a  haughty  message  desiring  Baliol,  as 
his  rassal.  to  send  him  forces  to  aid  him  In 
his  war  with  Prance.  He  next  demanded 
that  the  castles  of  Berwldc,  Roxburgh, 
and  Jedburgh  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands  during  the  French  mr.  as  security 
for  the  Scottish  fidelity;  ana  then  sum- 
moned Baliol  to  appear  before  the  English 
parliament  at  Newcastle.  Baliol,  faithful 
to  his  own  purpose  and  to  the  treaty  that 
he  had  made  with  Philip,  complied  with 
none  of  these  demands ;  and  Edward  baring 
thus  received  the  ostensible  offence  which 
he  desired,  advanced  upon  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse. 

The  military  skill  of  Baliol  being  beld  In 
no  very  high  esteem  in  Scotland,  a  council 
of  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  was 
appointed  to  advise  and  assist  him— in 
other  words  to  act,  for  the  time,  at  least,  as 
•  viceroy s  over  him.' 

Under  the  management  of  this  council 
TlgorouB  preparations  were  made  to  oppose 
Edward.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  foot 
aud  about  five  hundred  horse  marched, 
after  a  vain  and  not  very  wisely  planned 
attempt  upon  Carlisle,  to  defend  the  south- 
eastem  provinces  thrt^tened  with  Edward's 
first  attacks.  Already,  however,  divisions 
began  to  appear  in  the  Scottish  councils  ; 
and  the  Bruces,  the  earl  of  March  and 
Angus,  and  other  eminent  Scots,  saw  so 
much  danger  to  their  country  from  such 
a  divided  host  attempting  to  defend  it 
against  so  powerful  a  monarch,  that  they 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  early  sub- 
mission to  him.  Edward  bad  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream  without  experiencing 
any  opposition  of  either  word  or  deed ;  but 
hero  he  received  a  magniloquent  letter 
from  Baliol,  who  having  obtained  from 
pope  Cclestine  an  absolution  of  both  him- 
self and  his  nation  from  the  oath  they 
had  taken,  now  solemnly  renounced  the 
homage  he  bad  done,  and  solemnly  defied 
Edward. 

Little  regarding  mere  words,  Edward  had 
from  the  first  moment  of  commencing  his 
enterprise  been  Intent  upon  deeds.  Ber- 
wick had  been  taken  by  assault,  seven 
thousand  of  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  governor, 
made  prisoner;  and  now  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  earl 
Warenne,  were  despatched  against  Dunbar, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  very  best  of 
Scotland's  nobility  and  gentry.  Alarmed 
lest  Dunbar  should  be  taken,  and  their 
whole  country  thus  be  laid  open  to  the 
English,  the  Scots  marched  an  immense 
army  to  the  relief  of  that  place ;  but  the 
earl  Warenno,  though  his  numbers  were 
•o  inferior,  attacked  them  so  vigorously 
that  they  fled  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand 


men  ;  and  Edward  with  his  main  army 
comingupon  the  following  day,  the  garrison 
perceived  that  further  aasistance  was  hope- 
less, and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
castles  of  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling now  surrendered  to  Edward  in  ra|tid 
succession  ;  and  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland  being  subdued,  Edward  sent  de- 
tachments of  Irish  and  Welsh,  skilled  in 
mountain  warfire.  to  follow  the  fugitives  to 
their  recesses  amidst  the  monntains  and 
islets  of  the  north. 

But  the  rapid  successes  which  already 
attended  the  arms  of  Edward  had  com- 
pletely astounded  the  Scots,  and  put  them 
into  a  state  of  depression  proportioned  to 
the  confidence  they  had  formerly  felt  of 
seeing  the  invader  beaten  back.  Their 
heavy  losses  and  the  dissensions  among 
their  leaders  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  get  together  anything  like  an  Im- 
posing force ;  and  Baliol  himself  put  the 
crowning  stroke  to  his  country's  calamity 
by  hastening,  ere  the  resources  of  his  peo- 
ple could  be  fully  ascertained,  to  make  his 
submission  once  more  to  that  invader  to 
whom  he  had  but  lately  sent  so  loud  and  so 
gratuitous  a  defiance.  He  not  merely  apo- 
logised in  the  most  humble  terms  for  his 
breach  of  fealty  to  his  liege  lord,  but  made 
a  s«7Unnn  and  final  surrcndcrof  his  crown  : 
and  Edward,  having  received  the  homageox 
I  be  king.  marcJied  norihward  only  to  be  re- 
ceived with  llkehumilitr  by  the  people,  not 
a  mam  of  whom  approached  bim  but  to  pay 
bim  homage  or  tender  him  service.  Having 
thus,  to  all  outward  appearance,  at  least, 
reduced  Scotland  to  the  most  perfect  obe- 
dience, Edward  marched  his  army  south 
and  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  him 
the  celebrated  Inauguration  stone  of  the 
Scots,  to  which  there  was  a  superstition 
attached,  that  wherever  this  stone  should 
be,  there  should  be  the  government  of 
Scotland.  Considering  the  great  power 
which  such  legends  had  at  that  time.  Ed- 
ward was  not  to  blame,  perhaps,  for  this 
capture;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
his  wanton  order  for  the  destruction  of  tbe 
national  records. 

Baliol.  though  his  weak  character  must 
have  very  effectually  placed  him  beyond  the 
fear  or  puspicion  of  Edward,  was  confined 
in  the  Tower  of  London  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  France,  where  be  remained  dar- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  In  that  private 
station  for  which  his  limited  talents  and 
his  timid  temper  fitted  him.  The  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  was  intrusted  to  eari 
Warenne,  who,  both  from  policy  and  pre- 
dilection, took  care  that  Englishmen  were 
preferred  to  all  offices  of  profit  and  of  In- 
Qucnce. 

In  Gulcnno  Edward's  arms  bad  been  leas 
successful :  his  brother  the  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter had  at  first  obtained  some  advant^ea ; 
but,  he  dying,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  was  not  able 
to  make  any  progress.  Edward's  success 
in  Wales  and  Scotland  had,  however,  made 
him  more  than  ever  impatient  of  failure ; 
aud  he  now  projected  such  a  confederacy 
against  the  king  of  France  as  he  imagined 
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lu  extent  and  illcgsl  even  in  the  manner 
of  Its  Imposition. 

Bnt  with  all  this  asAtfltnnce  the  snpplles 
which  Bdward  obtAlned  still  fell  far  short 
of  his  necessities,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  contrlred  to  make  up  the  difference  was 
characterised  bjr  the  Injustice  which  was 
the  one  great  blot  upon  what  would  other^ 
wise  have  been  a  truly  glorious  reign. 
Though  the  merchants  had  ever  shown 
great  willingness  to  assli>t  him,  he  now  ar- 
Ijltrarlljr  fixed  a  limit  to  the  exportation  of 
wool,  and  as  arbitrarily  levied  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  on  each  sack,  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  third  of  Its  full  value  I 
Nor  did  his  injustice  stop  here;  this,  in- 
deed, waa  the  least  of  It ;  for  be  Immediate- 
ly afterwards  seized  all  the  wool  that  re- 
mained In  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  leather, 
and  sold  them  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
sheriffs  of  each  county  were  empowered  to 
seize  for  him  two  thouMuid  quarters  of 
wheat  and  two  thousand  of  oats.  Cattle 
and  other  requisites  were  seized  in  the  same 
wholesale  and  unceremonious  fashion  ;  and 
though  these  seizures  were  made  under 
promise  to  pay,  the  sufferers  naturally 
placed  little  reliance  upon  such  promise 
made  under  such  circumstances.  In  re- 
cruiting his  army  Bdward  acted  quite  as 
arbitrarily  as  In  provisioning  it;  compel- 
ling every  proprietor  of  land  to  pay  the 
yenrly  value  of  twenty  potinds,  either  to 
serve  In  person  or  find  a  proxy,  even  though 
his  land  were  not  held  by  military  tenure. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of 
Bdward,  and  the  terror  of  his  power,  he 
could  not  under  such  circumstances  of  pro- 
vocation prevent  the  people  from  murmur- 
ing ;  nor  were  the  murmurs  confined  to  the 
poorer  sort  or  to  those  who  were  personally 
sufferers  from  the  king's  arbitrary  conduct, 
but  the  highest  nobles  also  felt  the  outrage 
that  waa  committed  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  liberty.  Of  this  feeling  Edward 
was  made  aware  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 

Jileted  his  preparations.  He  divided  his 
orces  into  two  armies,  intending  to  asaall 
Prance  on  the  side  of  Flanders  with  one  of 
them,  and  to  send  the  other  to  assail  It  on 
the  Bide  of  Qascony.  But  when  everything 
waa  ready  and  the  troops  actually  assem- 
bled on  the  sea-coast,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk  and  marshal  of  England,  and  Bo- 
hnn,  ear)  of  Hereford  and  constable  of 
England,  to  whom  be  Intended  to  intrust 
the  Gascon  portion  of  his  expedition,  re- 
fused to  take  charge  of  It,  on  the  plea  that 
by  their  offices  they  were  only  bound  to 
attend  upon  his  person  during  his  ware. 
Little  used  to  be  thwarted,  the  king  was 
greatly  ennured  at  this  refusal,  and  in  the 
high  words  that  passed  upon  the  occasion 
he  exclaimed  to  the  earl  of  Hereford,  *  By 
God,  sir  earl,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang ;' 
to  which  Hereford  coolly  replied,  •  By  God, 
sir  king,  I  will  neither  go  nor  bang ;'  and 
he  Immediately  left  the  expedition,  taking 
with  him  above  thirty  other  powerful  ba- 
rons and  their  numerous  followers. 

Finding  himself  thus  considerably  weak- 
ened in  actual  number*,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  moral  effect  this  diq>nte  had  upon 
men's  mtnda,  Edward  now  gave  up  the 


Gascoir  portion  of  his  expedition ;  bnt  the 
oppoitltion  was  yet  not  at  an  end ;  for  the 
two  earls  now  refused  to  perform  their 
1  duty  on  the  gmnnd  that  their  ancestors 
had  never  servrtl  In  Flandera.  Not  know- 
ing how  far  the  same  spirit  might  have 
spread,  Edward  feared  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, aggravated  and  annoying  as  this 
disobedience  was,  but  contented  himself 
with  appointing  Geoffrey  de  Geynevilleand 
Thomas  de  Berkeley  to  act  for  the  recnsant 
officers  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  aa  the 
officers  of  marshal  and  coiutable  were  he- 
reditary, he  could  only  have  deprived  the 
offenders  of  them  by  the  extreme  measure 
of  attainder.  He  farther  followed  up  this 
conciliatory  policy  br  taking  the  primate 
into  favour  again.  In  hope  of  thus  securing 
the  Interest  of  the  church ;  and  he  assem- 
I  bled  a  great  meeting  of  the  nobles  in 
Westminster  Hall,  to  whom  he  addressed 
a  speech  in  apology  for  what  thej  might 
deem  exceptionable  in  his  conduct.  He 
poiutcd  out  how  strongly  the  honour  of  the 
crown  and  the  nation  demanded  the  war- 
like measures  he  proposed  to  take,  and  how 
impossible  It  was  to  take  those  measures 
without  money ;  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
test*^, that  should  he  ever  return  he  wonid 
take  care  that  every  man  should  be  reim- 
bursed, and  that  wherever  there  waa  a 
wrong  In  his  kingdom  that  wrong  should  be 
redressed.  At  the  same  time  that  he  made 
these  promises  and  assured  his  hearers  that 
they  might  rely  upon  his  fulfilment  of  them, 
he  strongly  urged  them  to  lay  aside  all  ani- 
mosities among  themselves,  and  only  strive 
with  each  other  who  should  do  most  to- 
wards preserving  the  peace  and  upholding 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  to  be  faithful  to 
him  during  his  absence,  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  falling  in  batUe,  to  be  faithful  to  hia 
son. 

Though  there  was  something  extremelj 
touching  in  the  politic  pleading  of  tite  king, 
coming  as  It  did  from  a  man  usually  so 
fierce  and  resolute,  his  arbitrary  conduct 
had  injured  too  widely,  and  stung  too  deep- 
ly, to  admit  of  words,  however  pathetic, 
winning  him  back  the  friendship  of  his 
people ;  and  Just  as  he  was  embarking  at 
Wlnchelsea,  a  remonstrance  which  Here- 
ford and  Norfolk  had  framed  was  presented 
to  him  In  their  names  and  In  those  of  other 
considerable  barons.  In  this  remonstrance, 
strongly  though  courteously  worded,  com- 
plaint was  generally  made  of  his  recent 
system  of  government,  and  especially  of  his 
perpetual  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Great 
Charter  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forests, 
and  his  arbitrary  taxation  and  seixores, 
and  they  demanded  redreea  of  these  great 
and  manifest  grievances.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  memorial  waa  de- 
livered to  the  king  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  avail  himself,  seeing  that  he  oould  nei- 
ther deny  the  grievances  nor  find  the  meana 
of  redressing  them :  and  he  briefly  replied, 
that  he  could  not  decide  upon  matters  or 
such  high  importance  while  at  a  distance 
from  his  council  and  In  all  tbe  bustle  of 
embarkation. 

But  the  two  earls  and  tbelr  partisans 
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law's  bftnd  grew  at  length  Co  the  patriot'ii 
anny. 

Every  new  sacceM  with  which  Wallace 
stmck  terror  Into  the  hearts  of  the  EnKHi*b 
Increased  the  admiration  of  hlo  conntry- 
roen  ;  bat  though  the  number  of  his  adher- 
ents was  perpetually  on  the  Increase,  for  a 
long  time  he  was  not  joined  by  any  men  of 
rank  and  consequence  sufficient  to  stump 
his  exertions  with  a  national  character. 
But  this  great  difficulty  was  at  length  re- 
moved from  hla  path.  After  a  variety  of 
minor  successes  he  prepared  his  followers 
to  attack  Scone,  which  was  held  by  the 
hated  English  justiciary  Ormesby ;  and  that 
tyrannical  person  being  Informed  by  his 
spies  of  the  deadly  Intentions  of  Wallace 
towards  him,  was  so  alarmed,  that  be  pre- 
cipitately departed  Into  England ;  and  his 
example  was  closely  followed  by  all  the 
Immediate  accomplices  and  tools  of  his 
cruelty  and  tyranny. 

The  panic  flight  of  Ormeshy  added  greatly 
to  the  eflTect  which  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  Wallace  had  already  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and 
even  the  great.  wTio  hitherto  had  deemed 
it  prudent  to  keep  aloof  from  him,  now 
showed  him  both  sympathy  and  coufldence. 
Sir  William  Douglas  openly  joined  him, 
and  Robert  Bruce  secretly  encouraged  him; 
the  smaller  gentry  and  the  people  at  bu-go 
gave  him  the  full  confidence  and  support 
of  which  the  efforts  he  had  already  made 
proved   hlra  ca|>able  of  profiting;  and  so 

freneral  was  the  Scottish  movement,  that 
n  a  short  time  the  English  government 
was  virtually  at  an  end  fn  Scotland.  The 
more  sanguine  among  the  Scots  already  be- 
gan to  hope  that  their  countrj's  Indepen- 
dence was  completely  reestablished,  but 
the  wiser  and  more  experienced  Judged  that 
England  would  not  thus  easily  part  with  a 
conquest  so  desirable  and,  perhaps,  even  es- 
sential to  her  own  national  safety ;  and  their 
judgement  watt  soon  justified  by  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  earl  Warenne  at  Irvine,  In  Annan- 
dale,  with  an  army  of  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand men ;  a  force  which,  if  prudently  used 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  roust 
on  the  instant  have  undone  all  that  Wallace 
had  as  yet  done  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
his  country.  For  the  mere  appearance  of 
so  vast  and  well-appointed  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  a  leader  of  the  known 
valoiu-  and  ability  Of  Warenne,  struck  such 
terror  Into  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
who  had  joined  Wallace,  that  they  hastened 
to  submit  to  Warenne,  and  to  snve  their 
persons  and  property  by  renewing  the<»Rth 
of  fealty  to  Edward ;  while  many  who  were 
secretly  in  corre»i»ondcnce  with  Wallace, 
aud  among  his  most  xealous  friends,  were 
compelled,  thougli  sorely  against  their  will, 
to  join  the  English.  Wallace,  then,  being 
thus  weakened,  a  prudent  use  of  the  vast 
English  force  was  nil  that  was  required  to 
have  insured  success;  and  had  Warenne 
acted  solely  upon  his  own  judgement,  suc- 
cess most  certainly  would  have  been  his.  ! 
But  Cressingham,  the  treasurer,  whose  op-  ; 
presslons  had  only  been  second  to  those  of 
Orraesby.  was  bo  transported  by  personal 
rage,  and  had  lo  much  lnauenc«  over 


Warenne,  aa  to  mislead  even  that  veteran 
commander  Into  an  error  as  glaring  as  In 
Its  consequence  It  was  mischievous. 

Urged  by  Cressingham.  Warenne,  who 
had  advanced  to  Cambuskenneth,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  resolved  to  assail  Wal- 
lace, who  had  most  skilfully  and  strongly 
posted  himself  on  the  opposite  bank.    Sir 
Richard  Lundy,  a  native  Scotchman,  hut 
sincerely  and   zealously  attached  to   the 
Engliib  cause.  In  vain  pointed  out  to  Wa- 
renne the  disadvantages  under  which  hewas 
about  to  make  the  attack.    The  order  was 
given,  and  the  English  began  their  march 
over  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  river  at 
that  point.    Wallace  allowed  the  leading 
divisions  to  reach  his  side  of  the  river, 
but  before  they  could  fully  form  In  order  of 
battle  he  gave  the  word,  his  troops  rushed 
upon  the  English  In  overwhelming  force, 
and  In  an  Incredibly  short  time  the  battle 
became  a  mere  rout,  the  English  flying  In 
every  direction,  and  thousands  of  them 
being  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  In  their 
vain  endeavours  to  escape  from  their  en- 
raged enemies.  Cressingham,  who  behaved 
with  much  gallantry  during  the  short  but 
murderons  conflict,  waa  among  the  number 
of  the  English  slain;  and  so  Inveterate 
and  merciless  was  the  hatred  with  which 
his  tyranny  had  Inspired  the  Soota,  that 
they  actually  flayed  his  corpse  and  had  his 
skin  tanned  and  converted  into  girths  and 
Iielts.     The  great  loss  susu^ned  by  the 
English  upon  the  field,  and  the  complete 
panic  Into  which  the  survivors  were  thrown, 
left  Warenne  no  alternative  but  to  retreat 
into  England.    The  castles  of  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh  were  speedily  taken,  and  Scot- 
land saw  herself  tree  once  more,  and  loudly 
hailed  Wallace  as  her  deliverer.    The  title 
of  regent  waa  bestowed  upon  him  by  accla- 
mation ;  and  both  from  being  elated  by  hla 
almost  marvellous  success,  and  from  the 
absolute  famine  which  prevailed  in  Soot- 
land,  he  was  now  induced  to  carry  the  war 
into  England.     He  accordingly  marched 
his  troops  across  the  border,  and,  spreading 
them  over  the  northern  counties,  plundered 
,  and  destroyed  without  mercy,  till  at  length 
having  penetrated  as  far  as  the  blshoprlck 
of  Durham,  he  obtained  enormous  booty, 
with  which  he  returned  In  triumph  to 
Scotland. 

Tlie  news  of  this  great  triumph  of  the 
Scots  reached  Edward  while  in  Flanders, 
where,  fortunately,  he  had  just  completed 
a  truce  with  Prance.  He  was  thus  at  IK 
bcrty  to  hasten  to  England  and  endeavour 
to  retrieve  the  losa  of  his  most  valued  con- 
qnegt.  Sensible  that  his  past  conduct  had 
greatly  offended  as  well  as  alarmed  bis 
peoplo,  of  whose  utmost  aid  and  zeal  he 
now  stood  In  so  much  need,  his  first  care 
was  to  exert  every  art  to  regain  his  lost 
popularity.  To  the  citizens  of  London  he 
paid  his  court  by  restoring  to  them  the 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates, 
of  which  his  father  had  deprived  them; 
and  he  gave  ostentatlotis  directions  for  ex- 
act enquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  value  of 
com,  cattle,  and  other  commodities,  which 
a  short  time  before  he  had  ordered  to  bo 
seized;  thus  loading  the  more  sanguine 
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among  the  sufferers  to  belfere,  and  to  per- 
suade otben,  Ume  be  Intended  to  pajr  for 
Uie  goods  tbus  violently  obtAindd.  To  tbe 
nobles  he  eqaallj  endenroured  to  recom- 
meud  bim§olf  by  solemn  professions  of  his 
determination  to  observe  the  charters ;  and 
having  thos  Ingratiated  himself  with  all 
orders  of  men.  ne  made  extensive  levies 
and  preparations  for  the  re-conquest  of 
Scutland,  against  which  he  was  soon  en- 
abled to  mar<^  with  an  army  of  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  men. 

Tbe  magnitude  and  excellent  equipment 
of  Edward's  force  was  not  his  only  ad- 
raatages ;  dissensions  were  rife  and  fierce 
among  the  Scots  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  was  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  most 
nnaAlmons  and  disinterested  seal  could 
give  them  even  a  chance  of  success.  Wal- 
lace hsd  donewondera  In  raising  his  country 
from  the  extreme  degradation  and  despair 
to  which  he  had  found  her ;  but  then  Wal- 
lace was  only  tbe  son  of  a  prlvato  gentle- 
man,  and  his  elevation  to  the  important 
pomt  of  regent  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
proud  nobility,  each  of  whom  deemed  hlm^ 
■elf  more  worthy  than  the  other.  Per- 
ceiving both  the  cause  and  the  danger  of 
tbe  divided  spirit,  Wallace  showed  himself 
truly  noble  In  souL  by  disinterestedly  re- 
signing the  aothorlty  he  had  so  well  won, 
and  retaining  only  the  command  of  his  im- 
mediate followers,  who  would  have  obey- 
ed no  other  commander;  and  the  cbiof 
authority  was  divided  between  Cummin  of 
Badeuo<ui  and  the  steward  of  Badenoch, 
who  agreed  in  concentrating  all  the  Scottish 
forces  at  Falkirk,  there  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  Bnglish,  Each  of  the  Scottish  com- 
manders-in-chief headed  a  great  division 
.  of  their  army,  white  a  third  division  was 
I  under  the  Immediato  command  of  Wallace 
!  himself.  The  pikemen  formed  the  front 
of  each  division,  and  the  Intervals  between 
the  throe  were  occupied  by  strong  bodies 
of  archers ;  and  as  the  English  had  a  vast 
superiority  in  cavalry,  the  whole  front  of 
the  Scottish  position  was  protected  as  well 
as  possible  by  stakes  strongly  secured  to 
each  other  by  ropes. 

Edward,  on  arriving  in  front  of  his  enemy, 
formed  his  army,  ^so.  Into  three  divisions. 
His  archers,  probably  the  most  skilful  in 
the  world,  commenced  the  attack,  and  so 
galled  the  Scottish  bowmen,  that  they  were 
speedily  seixed  with  a  panic  and  fled  from 
the  field.  The  fearful  shower  of  the  Eng- 
lish bolts  and  arrows  was  now  turned  upon 
the  Scottish  pikemen,  and  the  charge  of 
the  Bnglish  pikemen  and  cavalry  followed 
up  the  advantage  thus  obtained.  The 
Scots  fonght  bravely  and  well,  but  the 
superiority  of  the  English,  In  discipline 
and  equipments  as  well  as  In  numbers, 
was  so  great,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  Scots  were  In  vain,  and  they  were 
at  length  completely  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  10,000  men,  but  which  the  popular 
lamentation  rated  as  high  as  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

Even  In  this  appalling  scene  of  confusion 
and  slaughter,  Wallace  contrived  to  keep 
his  dlvlMlon  unbroken,  and  to  lead  it  In 
good  order  behind  the  river  Oarron,  lining 


the  bank  of  that  river  in  such  wise  as  to 
render  the  attack  of  the  English  highly 
perilous,  if  not  actually  impracticable. 

An  Interview  here  took  place  between 
Wallace  snd  young  Bruce,  who,  despite  his 
own  high  birth  and  not  weak  cJaim  upon 
the  Scottish  royalty,  was  then  serving  in 
Edward's  army.  The  account  given  by  tbe 
Scottish  historians  of  this  interview  is  so 
precise  as  to  be  somewhat  suspicious,  espe- 
cially as  authora  qnlto  as  credible  affirm 
that  Bruce  was  not  then  with  the  English 
army,  or  even  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
If,  however,  tbe  iutorview  took  place,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Bruce  shows,  that, 
so  fsr  from  succeeding  in  his  endeavour  to 
induce  Wallace  to  struggle  no  longer  for 
his  country's  independence,  he  was  himself 
converted  by  the  great  hero  to  a  nobler 
way  of  thinking. 

A.D.  1290.— Wlblle  WalhM©  still  remained 
unconquered  and  In  some  force,  Edward 
felt  that  his  triumph  was  not  complete : 
but  after  having  subjected  the  south  of 
Scotland,  Edward  was  obliged,  by  sheer 
want  of  provisions,  to  march  his  troops 
back  into  EngUtnd.  and  to  leave  the  north 
of  Scotland  still  unconquered. 

▲.n.  UOO.— The  Scots  having  in  vain 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip  of  France,  now 
betook  themselves  to  the  mediation  of 
Rome ;  and  Boniface  wrote  on  their  behalf 
a  long  and  Justly  argued  letter  to  Edward, 
in  which  he  strongly  put  forward  all  the 
solid  arguments  that  existed  sgainst  his 
equally  unjust  and  arrogant  claim  to  Scot- 
land. But  as  the  ambition  of  Boniface 
was  fully  equal  to  his  ability,  he  weakened 
the  Justice  of  his  opposition  to  the  arrogant 
claim  of  Edward,  by  putting  forward  an 
equally  arrogant  and  unfounded  one  on  the 
part  of  Bome.  to  which  he  asserted  Scot- 
land to  have  by  right  appertained  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity. 

The  real  chUm  of  Edward  was  plainly 
founded  upon  the  right  of  the  strongest ; 
his  only  justification  was  to  be  found  in 
the  geographical  connection  nf  Scotland 
and  England.  But,  in  replying  to  the 
letter  of  the  pope,  Edward  advanced  argu- 
ments which  were  quite  as  remarkable  for 
grave  and  absurd  sssurance  as  even  the 
claim  of  the  pope  himseit  Commencing 
with  Brutus  the  Trojan,  Edward  cited  and 
assumed  historioal  sayings  and  doings 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IL  in  suppf)rt 
of  his  claim;  but  carefully  leaving  out 
everything  tliat  told  for  Scotland,  though 
he  commenced  his  elaborate  document  by 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty  to  witness 
his  sincerity  and  good  faith  I  It  is  still 
more  extraordinary  that  Edward's  preten- 
sions were  backed  by  no  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred and  four  barons,  who  to  his  defence 
of  his  claims,  added,  that  though  they  had 
condescended  to  justify  them  to  Boniface, 
tbey  by  no  means  acknowledged  bis  right 
to  judge,  and  that  if  their  sovereign  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  prerogatives  which 
they  were  detormined  at  all  hazards  and 
oil  sacrifices  to  uphold,  they  for  their  parts 
would  In  no  wise  allow  htm  to  do  so. 

A.D.  1303.— While  Edward  was  thus  en- 
deavouring to  give  to  a  politic  and  tempt- 
■  « 
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Infr  usnrpation  the  character  of  a  jast  and 
ancient  claim,  the  Scots,  relieved  from  hU 
Ininiedlato  and  fatal  activity,  were  exertlni? 
thetnselve*  for  another  effort  In  behalf  of 
their  national  Independence.  John  Cum- 
min was  made  regent,  and  he  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  keeping  a  force  together 
In  the  north,  but  made  frequent  Incuntlons 
upon  the  subdued  aouthem  pro\incef«. 
John  de  Segrare,  whom  Edward  had  left 
as  his  representative  In  Scotland,  at  length 
led  out  his  army  to  oppose  the  Scots,  and 
a  lung  and  sanguinary  action  took  place  at 
Roplin,  near  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
English  were  completely  aefeated,  and  the 
whole  of  the  southern  provinces  treed  from 
them  by  the  regent, 

Edward,  to  hU  Inflnlte  Indignation,  now 
perceived  that  he  had  not  to  complete 
merely,  but  actually  to  recommence,  the 
contiuest  of  this  brave  people,  and  he  made 
preparations  for  so  doing  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour  and  activity.  Assembling 
naval  as  well  as  military  forces,  ho  entered 
Scotland  with  a  large  army,  which  his 
navy,  sailing  along  the  coast,  put  out  of  all 
danger  as  regarded  want  of  provision.  The 
superiority  which  this  arrangement  gave 
t4»  Edward  rendered  the  resistance  of  the 
Scots  as  hopeless  as  it  was  gallant. 
Place  after  place  was  taken,  the  chieftains 
in  BUC^;es8ion  fell  Into  utter  despair,  and 
Cummin  himself  and  his  most  zealous 
friends  at  length  submitted.  But  though 
Eilward  had  marched  triumphantly  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
had  received  the  submission  of  the  ablest 
and  the  bravest,  bis  conquest  was  still  in- 
complet^*,  for  Wallace  was  still  at  liberty 
and  was  still  undaunted. 

A.D.  1304-5.— Edward  on  many  occasions 
during  his  busy  reign  displayed  great 
talents,  but  his  really  clear  Judgement  was 
usually  vanquished  when  it  became  opposed 
by  his  fierce  love  of  arbitrary  rule.  He  had 
now  done  enough  to  display  his  power,  and 
his  truest  policy  would  have  been  to  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  existing  genera- 
tion of  Scots  to  their  loss  of  real  Indepen- 
dence by  flattering  them  with  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  appearance  of  It,  by  govern- 
ing them  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  In- 
dulging them  In  their  national  customs, 
until,  habituated  to  rule  and  influenced  by 
the  propensity  of  imitation,  which  is  every- 
where so  strong,  they  should  gradually  as- 
similate themselves  In  those  respects  to 
their  conquerors.  But  this  slow  though 
sure  process  did  not  accord  with  his  pas- 
sionate disposition  ;  and  he  not  only  made 
sweeping  alterations  in  the  Scotch  laws, 
but  still  more  deeply  wounded  the  national 
pride  by  the  malignant  seal  with  which  he 
destroyed  all  their  most  precious  records, 
and  moHt  valued  domments. 

By  this  injudicious  cruelty  he  powerfully 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  Scots,  and  that 
hatred  was  now  pushed  to  Its  utmost  excess 
by  what  even  an  English  historian  can  only 
term  the  murder  of  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate Wallace.  Resolved  never  to  despair 
of  his  country,  and  never  to  cease  in  his 
exertions  for  her  but  when  he  sliould  cease 
to  live,  Wallace  sought  shelter  In  the  moun- 


t«in  fastnesses,  confldlng  the  secret  of  his 
retreat  to  only  a  few  upon  whom  he  thought 
that  he  could  implicitly  rely,  and  watched 
eagerly  and  hopefully  for  some  opportunity 
of  again  rousing  Scotland  to  resistance. 
But  the  anxiety  of  Edward  to  get  Into  his 
power  this  most  formidable  enemy  to  bim, 
l>ecause  most  devoted  friend  to  his  native 
land,  led  him  to  hold  out  the  promise  of 
such  reward  and  favour  to  whomsoever 
would  put  W^lace  Into  his  power,  that  a 
traitor  was  unhappily  found  even  among 
the  mere  handful  of  Scots  to  whom  the 
|M>wer  of  being  thus  treacherous  was  con- 
fined. The  man  to  whose  name  this  in- 
famy attaches  was  Sir  John  Monteith,  an 
intimate  and  confldential  friend  of  Wal- 
lace. This  dastardly  and  treacherous  per- 
son revealed  the  place  of  the  patriotic  chief- 
tain's shelter,  and  he  waa  seheed,  loaded 
with  irons,  and  sent  to  London.  Distin- 
guished as  Edward  himself  was  for  courage, 
ihe  almost  romantic  bravery  and  devotion 
of  Wallace  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  excited  his  admiration.  It  Is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  this  portion  of  our  hlstorr 
without,  for  Edward's  own  sake,  feeling 
shocked  and  disappointed  at  the  unknlght- 
ly  want  of  generosity  he  displayed.  Had  be 
kept  Wallace  even  a  close  prisoner,  though 
the  wrongdoer  would  still  have  been  exer- 
rlsiiig  the  unjust  right  of  the  strongest, 
Edward  had  been  excusable,  as  It  was  quite 
obvious  that  so  long  as  Wallace  was  at  li- 
berty, the  conquest  of  Scotland  was  not  se- 
cure for  a  single  day.  But  the  courage  and 
perseverance  which  ought  to  hare  secured 
Edward's  sympathy,  only  excited  his  im- 
placable hatred  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Scot- 
tish patriot,  after  the  mere  mockery  of  a 
trial  fur  treason  and  rebellion  against  that 
power  to  which  bo  had  never  made  sul>- 
misslon,  was  publicly  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill. 

If  Edward  hoped  by  this  shameful  seve- 
rity to  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish  hopes 
and  determination,  he  was  signally  mis- 
taken ;  the  dying  resentment  of  the  people 
was  aroused;  even  those  who  had  been 
foremost  in  envying  the  supremacy  of  Wal- 
lace now  joined  In  deploring  his  fate,  and 
the  general  mind  was  put  into  the  most 
favourable  state  for  insuring  welcome  and 
support  to  the  next  champion  of  indepen- 
dence, who  soon  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Bruce. 

A.D.  1300.  —  Roliert  Bruce,  grandson  of 
the  opponent  of  Baliol,  was  now,  by  the 
decease  of  both  his  grandfather  and  father, 
the  Inheritor  of,  at  least,  a  plausible 
claim  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  had  there- 
fore a  personal  as  well  as  a  patriotic  mo- 
tive for  opposing  the  tvruiny  of  Edward. 
Though  he  was  himself  personally  well 
treated  ;  though,  indeed,  he  was  viewed  less 
as  a  prisoner  at  large  than  as  a  favoured 
native  noble.  Bruce  could  not  but  feel  dis- 
gust and  Indignation  at  the  numerous  cm* 
eltles  of  Edward,  crowned  as  they  were  by 
the  murder  of  Wallace ;  and  after  ha>ing 
long  pondered  the  subject,  he  determined 
to  succeed  to  that  hero  in  his  task,  even  at 
the  risk  of  succeeding  also  to  his  violent 
end.  This  determination  Bruce  confided  to 
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bImMlf,  with  a  mere  handful  of  personal  \ 
fiiend«,  took  shelter  in  the  western  Isles ; 
sir  Simon  Fraser,  sir  Chrletopher  Scton, 
and  the  earl  of  Athol  were  Icsa  fortunate ;  * 
being   taken    prisoners,   Bdward   ordered  ; 
their  immediate  execution,  as  rebels  and  ' 
traitors.  Similar  severity  was  shown  in  the  ' 
treatment  of  other  prisoners,  and  Edward  j 
in  person  now  commenced  his  march  against 
Scotland,    vowing    vengeance    upon    the ' 
whole  of  the  nation  for  the  trouble  and 
disappointment  to  which  it  had  exposed 
him.  But  a  mightier  than  Edward  now  was  , 
at  hand  to  render  farther  cruelty  or  inju.v 
tice  impracticable.    He  was  already  arrived 
as  far  on  his  journey  of  vengeance  as  Cum-  i 
berland,  when  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  | 
illuess,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  July.  1907, 
in  the  thirty-flfth  year  of  bis  reign  and  the 
sixty-ninth  of  his  age. 

OHAPTBR  XXT. 
Tk*  Beion  qf  Bdwabo  IL 

A.D.  1807.  — Tm  dying  commands  of  Bd- 
ward I.  to  hU  son  and  successor  were,  that 
be  should  follow  up  the  enterprise  against 
Scotland,  and  never  desist  until  thnt  nation 
should  he  completely  subdued.  An  abun- 
dantly aufflclent  force  was  ready  for  the 
young  king  Bdward  II. ;  and  as  Bruce  had 
by  this  time  rallied  forces  round  him,  and 
inHlcted  a  rather  important  defeat  upon 
air  Aylmer  de  Valence,  the  English  people, 
too  fond  of  glory  to  pay  any  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  in 
which  it  was  to  be  acquired,  hoped  to  see 
Bdward  II.  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign  Imitating  the  vigorous  conduct  of 
his  martial  father  jand  they  were  not  a  little 
disgusted  when  Bdward,  after  marching 
Borao  short  distance  over  the  border,  gave 
up  the  enterprise,  not  from  any  conside- 
rations of  ita  injustice,  but  tn  sheer  in- 
dolence, and  returned  into  England  and 
dIslMUided  that  array  upon  the  formation  of 
which  his  father  hsd  bestowed  so  much  ex- 
ertion and  care.  Hitherto  the  character  of 
this  prince  had  been  hold  in  esteem  by  the 
English  people,  who,  with  their  accustomed 
generosity,  took  the  absence  of  any  positive 
vice  as  an  Indication  of  virtue  and  talent, 
which  only  needed  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  But  this  first  act  of  his 
reign,  while  it  disgusted  the  people  in 
general,  at  the  same  time  eonylnred  the 
turbulent  and  bold  nobles  that  they  might 
now  with  safety  put  forward  even  unjust 
claims  upon  a  king  who  liade  fair  to  sacri- 
llce  all  other  oonslderations  to  a  low  and 
contemptible  love  of  his  personal  ease. 
The  barons,  who  had  not  been  wholly  kept 
from  showing  their  pride  even  to  the  stem 
and  determined  hand  of  Bdward  I.,  were 
not  likely  to  remain  quiet  under  a  weaker 
rule;  and  the  preposterous  folir  of  -the 
new  king  was  not  long  ere  It  fnrnlshed 
them  with  sulBoionLly  reaaunabia  cause  of 
eomplalnt. 

The  weak  IntoUeot  of  Bdward  IL  caused 
him  to  lean  with  a  chlld-Uke  dependency 
upon  favourites :  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  dependency  which  Istonchlng'and 
beautiful  In  a  child,  la  contemptible  In  a 


man,  and  roust  to  the  rough  and  warllka 
barons  have  been  especially  disgusting. 
The  first  favourite  upon  whom  Bdward  be- 
stowed his  unuieasured  confidence  and  fa- 
vour was  Piers  Oaveston,  a  Gascon,  whose 
father's  kulghtlv  service  in  the  wars  of  the 
Inte  king  had  IntnHluced  the  son  to  the 
establisliment  of  the  present  king  while 
prince  of  Wales.  The  elegant  though  fri- 
volous accomplishmouts  of  which  Gaveston 
was  roaster,  and  the  pains  which  he  took 
to  display  and  employ  them  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  weak-minded  young  prince 
whom  he  served,  obtained  for  Gaveston, 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  Bdward  L,  so 
alarming  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
heir- apparent,  that  the  stem  monarch,  who 
had  little  taste  for  childish  pursuits.  b«- 
ulshed  Gavcstim  not  only  from  the  court, 
but  from  the  realm  altogether,  and  exacted 
the  most  positive  promise  from  the  prince 
never  on  any  acxMunt  to  recall  him. 

His  own  interests  and  his  promise  to  his 
deceased  father  were  utterly  forgotten  by 
young  Edward  in  his  anxiety  again  to  enjoy 
the  rompany  of  his  accomplished  favourite, 
and  having  astounded  his  ragged  barons  by 
disbanding  his  army,  he  completed  their 
wondering  Indignation  by  hastily  sending 
for  Gaveston.  Before  the  favourite  could 
even  reach  England,  the  young  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rich  earldom  of  Corn- 
wall, which  had  lately  escheated  to  the 
crown  by  the  death  of  Bdmond,  son  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans.  In  thus  bestowing 
u|>on  an  obscure  favourite  the  rich  poas<«- 
slons  and  liege  title  that  had  so  re^n'.ly 
Buffloed  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  BUward 
had  only  commenced  his  career  of  libera- 
lity ;  wealth  and  honours  flowed  in  npou 
the  fortunate  young  man,  whom  Bdward  at 
length  allied  to  the  throne  Itself  by  giving 
him  for  his  wife  his  own  nleeo,  tlie  sister 
of  the  earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  folly  of  the  king  wm  In  nowise  ex- 
cused or  kept  in  the  Imck  ground  by  tho 
favourite.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  dia- 
orm  the  anger  and  euvv  of  the  barons  by, 
at  least,  an  sffectatlon  of  humility, Gaveston 
received  each  new  favour  as  though  U 
were  merely  the  guerdon  and  the  due  of  hU 
eminent  merit;  in  equipage  he  surpasseil 
the  highest  men  In  the  realm,  and  he  took 
deliKht  In  showing  the  wisest  and  moat 
powerful  men.  that  he,  relying  only  upon 
the  king's  personal  favour,  had  in  reality  a 
power  and  Influence  superior  to  all  that 
could  be  won  by  wisdom  in  the  council  or 
valour  In  the  field.  Witty,  he  made  the 
nobles  his  butt  in  tho  court  conversations ; 
accomplished,  ho  took  every  opportunity  to 
mortify  them  by  some  dexterous  mana&uvro 
in  the  tilt-yard  or  at  the  toumey ;  and  tho 
insolence  of  the  favourite  thus  oompleted 
the  liaired  which  the  folly  of  the  king  bad 
first  aroused. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
Edward  had  to  visit  Prance,  in  order  to  do 
homage  to  Philip  for  Gulenne,  and  also  to 
espouse  that  monarcii's  daughter  Isabella, 
to  whom  he  had  a  long  time  been  btftrothed ; 
and  on  his  departure  he  gave  a  new  proof 
of  his  Infatuated  affection  for  Gaveston,  by 
not  only  preferring  him  to  all  tho  Kngliah 
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boMot  for  the  honourable  and  Important 
oHloe  of  goanllan  of  the  realm,  but  also 
glrlng  htm  in  that  capacity  more  than  nsu- 
aU7  extenalre  powers. 

When  Edward  brou^t  his  Toung  queen 
to  England  he  introduced  Oareston  to  her, 
and  showed  eo  anxious  an  interest  in  the 
farourite^s  welfare,  that  Isabella,  who  was 
both  shrewd  In  obsenration  and  imperious 
In  temper.  Instantly  eonoeived  a  mortal 
hatred  for  the  man  who  eridently  possessed 
•o  much  power  orer  a  mind  which  she 
dtemed  that  she  alone  had  a  right  to  be- 
gotto  or  to  rule.  Gareston,  thou^  too 
quick  of  perception  to  be  unaware  of  the 
queen's  feeling,  was  not  wise  enough  to 
aim  at  conciliating  her,  but  aggrarated  her 
atrMMly  deadly  enmity  by  affronts,  which 
were  doubly  injurious  as  being  offered  to  a 
qoeen  by  the  mere  creature  and  minion  of 
ber  husband;  a  prosperous  and  inflated 
adTenturer,  whom  a  breath  had  made  and 
whom  a  breath  could  just  as  easily  destroy. 

▲.IX  iao&  —  Bnraged  that  such  a  person 
■bonld  both  ihareher  husband's  oonOdence 
and  openly  deride  or  defy  her  own  influence, 
Isabella  gave  erery  encouragement  to  the 
noblea  whom  she  peroeived  to  be  inimical 
to  Gareston ;  and  it  was  with  her  sanction, 
tf  oot  actually  at  her  suggestion,  that  a 
eonfedency  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  expelling  the  Insolent  favourite 
from  the  court.  At  the  head  of  this  con- 
federaey  was  the  king's  own  cousin.  Tho- 
maa,  earl  of  Lancaster.  First  prince  of  the 
blood,  he  was  also  possessed  of  both  greater 
wealth  and  greater  power  than  any  other 
■abject  in  the  realm :  and  it  was  probably 
leaa  from  any  patriotic  feeling  than  from 
Texatlon,  at  seeing  bis  prlrate  influence 
with  the  king  surpassed  by  that  of  an  up- 
start farourlte,  that  he  now  so  strenuously 
opposed  him.  This  powerful  noble  assem- 
bled arronnd  him  all  those  barons  who 
were  inimical  to  Gaveston,  and  they  en- 
tered into  an  agreement,  which  they  so- 
lemnised by  an  oath,  never  to  break  up 
tbeir  confederacy  until  Qareston  should  be 
expelled  the  kingdom.  Prom  this  under 
earreni  of  opposition  many  open  disturb- 
ances arose  In  the  kingdom,  and  there  were 
erideni  symptoms  of  a  near  approach  to 
actual  civil  war.  At  length  a  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westmluiter, 
which  Lancaster  and  his  aMOciates  attended 
with  so  great  a  force,  that  they  wore  able  to 
dictate  uelr  own  terms  to  the  king.  Gave- 
ston  was  accordingly  banished,  being  at 
the  same  time  sworn  nerer  to  return,  and 
the  prelates  threatening  him  with  excom- 
munication, should  he  venture  to  do  so. 
Though  Edward  could  not  prevent  this 
sentence  being  passed  upon  his  minion,  he 
contrived  to  deprive  it  of  iu  sting.  In- 
stead of  sending  Gaveston  home  to  his  own 
country,  ho  conferred  upon  him  the  office 
of  lord4ieotenant  of  IreUuid,  went  with 
him  on  his  way  thither  as  far  as  Bristol, 
and  made  him  a  parting  gift  of  some  valu- 
able landSb 

During  his  residence  in  Ireland,  Gave- 
ston displayed  both  courage  and  conduct 
In  pnuing  down  rebellion,  and  probably 
was  far  happier  In  bis  new  post  than  whllq 


I  mingling  In  the  inane  gaieties  of  the  Bng- 
I  lish  court.  But  Edward  was  absolute^r 
I  wretched  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite.  Com- 
parative peace  was  restored  by  that  per- 
I  son's  absence,  but  peace  Itself  to  the  weak 
I  king  seemed  valueless  until  Gaveston  should 
return  to  grace  it.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  restoration  for  which  he  was 
so  anxious,  the  kincr  endeavoured  to  gratify 
the  most  powerful  of  the  barons.  The 
office  of  hereditary  high  steward  was  given 
to  Lancaster,  and  gtfts  and  grants  were 
profusely  lavished  upon  the  earls  Wareone 
and  Lincoln.  When  by  these  means  Ed- 
ward had,  as  be  thought,  sufflciently  molil- 
fled  Gaveston's  enemies,  he  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  dispensation  for  the  favourite, 
recalled  him  from  Ireland,  and  hastened  to 
Chester  to  meet  him  at  his  landing.  As 
the  absence  of  Gaveston  had  in  a  groat 
measure  caused  his  insolence  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  barons,  willing  to  oblige  the 
king,  consented  to  the  favonrlte^s  reestar 
bliahment  at  court. 

Had  Gaveston  been  taught  by  the  past 
to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  unobtrusively 
and  inoffensively,  all  might  now  have  bet;n 
weUwlth  him.  But  the  doting  folly  of  his 
master  was  fully  equalled  by  bis  own  in- 
curable insolence  and  presumption,  and  he 
had  not  long  been  restored  to  his  former 
station,  ere  his  misconduct  aroused  the 
barons  to  even  more  than  their  former  hate 
and  Indignation. 

At  first  they  silently  indicated  their  an- 
ger by  refraining  from  tbeir  attendance  in 
parliament;  but  perceiving  that  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  profusion  of  the  king 
or  in  the  insolence  of  Gaveston,  they  at- 
tended parliament,  indeed,  but  did  so.  in 
contempt  of  an  especial  law  to  the  con- 
trary, with  a  force  powerful  enough  to 
enable  them  once  more  to  dictate  to  the 
king,  to  whom,  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
they  presented  their  demand  that  he  should 
delegate  his  authority  tu  certain  barons 
and  preUtcs,  who,  untU  the  following  Mi- 
chaelmas, should  have  power  to  regulate 
both  the  kingdom  and  the  king's  house- 
hold ;  that  the  regulations  thus  made  should 
become  perpetual  law ;  and  that  the  barons 
and  prelates  In  question  should  further  be 
empowered  to  form  associations  for  secur- 
ing the  observance  of  those  reguUitlons. 
In  brief  terms^  this  petition  did  really 
create  an  impenum  in  imperio ;  and  the  de- 
gradation ox  the  royal  authority  was  not 
a  jot  the  less  complete  because  the  peti- 
tioners professed  to  receive  the  vast  powers 
they  demanded  solely  from  the  free  grace 
of  the  king,  and  promised  that  this  con- 
cession should  not  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent, and  that  the  powers  demanded  should 
determine  at  the  appointed  time. 

A.D.  1811.— Many  of  the  regulations  made 
under  the  extraordinary  powers  thus  usur- 
ped by  the  barons  deserve  all  praise,  inas- 
much as  they  tended  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  tbe  people  at  large  and  the  regu- 
lar administration  of  justice.  But  the  main 
object  of  the  barons  was  to  rid  themselves 
of  Gaveston,  who  was  accordingly  again 
banished,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  or- 
dained that  should  he  ever  again  return  ho 
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itaould  be  oonsldered  and  trcat«d  m  a  pab- 
\c  enrmy. 

To  all  other  alterations  EdwM^l  was  ut- 
terly Indifferent :  but  the  bantshment  of 
Javedton  fliled  him  with  ra^e  and  grief. 
He  therefore  retired  to  York,  and.  gmtherlug 
forces  about  him,  openly  invited  Oaveston 
tiack  from  Fhmders,  while  be  declared  that 
tie  had  been  tjrrannously  and  ill^alljr  ba- 
liehed,  and  reestabiished  him  in  all  his 
former  pomp  and  power.  The  insolent  and 
tiiuigbty  nature  of  Gaveston  was  now  so 
ivell  known  to  the  barons,  that  they  felt 
they  most  either  wholly  crush  him  or  pre- 
pare to  be  crushed  by  him ;  Lancaster 
iccnrdingly  summoned  around  him  a  for- 
midable confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Guy,  eari  of  Warwick,  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford,  and  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  Robert  de  Winchelsea,  arch- 
bluhop  of  Canterbury,  brou^rht  the  whole  of 
the  clergy  to  the  aid  of  this  mighty  con- 
federacy ;  and  so  general  was  the  disgust 
rau!«ed  by  the  king's  absurd  and  ruinous 
folly,  that  earl  Warenne,  so  long  faithful, 
now  openly  declared  against  him. 

Lancaster  led  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
to  Y«»rk,  but  the  king  escaped  thence  to 
Telgnmouth,  whence  he  embarked  for  Scar- 
borough castle.  Here  he  left  the  favourite, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  York,  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  an  army  suffldently  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  his  meeting  the  barons 
in  the  field. 

In  the  meantime  Gaveeton  was  far  less 
secure  th&n  Edward  had  supposed.  The 
caatic  of  Scarborough  was  very  strong,  but 
It  was  insufficiently  garrisoned,  and  still 
more  Insufflcleutly  provisioned  ;  and,  Pem- 
broke being  sent  to  besiege  It,  Gaveston 
found  himself  oompelled  to  capitulate.  He 
did  so  on  condition  that  he  should  remain 
in  the  custody  of  Pembroke  during  two 
months,  which  time  should  be  employed  In 
endeavours  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  Itarons ; 
that  should  such  endeavours  fall,  the  castle 
Hhould  be  restored  unimpaired  to  Gave- 
ston ;  and  that  Henry  Plercy  and  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  should  with  all  their  lands 
guarantee  the  due  performance  of  these 
nrtlrles. 

On  the  surrender  of  Oaveston,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  treated  his  prisoner  with  all 
civility,  and  conducted  him  t«  Dedington 
coHtlc,  near  Banbury,  where,  on  pretext  of 
business,  he  left  him  with  only  a  very  weak 
guard.  Scari'ely  had  Pembroke  deiiarted, 
when  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  from 
the  first  exhibited  a  most  furious  zeal 
ngHlnst  Oaveston,  attacked  the  castle, 
which  was  readily  surrendered  to  him  by 
ihe  feeble  and  probably  tutored  garrison. 
(Javeston  was  now  hurried  away  to  Warwick 
cnatle,  where  Warwick,  Hereford,  Arundel, 
and  Lancaster,  after  a  very  summary  cere- 
mony, ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  in  con- 
tempt alike  of  the  terms  granted  to  him  by 
Pembroke,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
land. 

When  Edward  first  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  favourite,  his  rage  seemed  unaptteamhle 
and  his  grief  Inconsolable.  But  he  was  too 
wutilc-muiUcd  to  Ih«  dangerous;  and  even 


while  he  was  threatening  the  atter  exter> 
rolnation  of  the  barons,  thev  reeoncUed 
themselves  to  him  by  the  politic  and  empty 
form  of  feigning  to  regret  the  deed  that 
was  irrevocable,  and  proffering  to  ask  upon 
their  knees  pardon  for  the  offence.  The 
quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  barons 
was,  for  the  present  at  least,  patched  up: 
and  the  people  hoped  from  Uils  reunion  of 
such  powerful  Interests  some  signal  vindi- 
cation of  the  national  honour,  especially  aa 
regarded  Scotland,  where  E^ce  had  for 
some  time  been  both  bravely  and  sucoeas- 
fully  exerting  himself.  Of  the  hill  country 
he  had  made  himself  entirely  master,  and 
thence  he  had  carried  destruction  upon  the 
Cummins  in  the  north  lowlands.  Seconded 
by  his  brother  Edward  Bruce,  and  by  the 
renowned  sir  James  Douglas,  Robert  was 
continually  achieving  some  new  conquest : 
and  the  munificence  with  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  nobility  the  spoils  he  took,  greatly 
tended  to  secure  him  that  confidence,  tor 
want  of  which  alone  the  murdered  Wallace 
had  Allied  in  his  patriotic  efforta.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses  he  had 
sttMued  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  Edward. 
by  the  distractions  of  England,  had  been 
forced  to  consent  to  a  truce,  which  Bruce 
wiMly  employed  in  consolidating  his  power, 
and  in  employing  it  to  the  reformation  fif 
the  numerous  abuses  which  war  and  li- 
cense had  necessarily  Introduced. 

A.O.  1314.— The  truce,  ill-observed  from 
the  beginning,  at  length  came  to  an  end, 
and  Edward  now  assembled  a  vast  army 
with  the  design  of  at  once  crushing  Bruce, 
and  finally  subduing  that  kingdom  which 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  bis  politic 
and  warlike  fkther.  Besides  aasonbling 
all  the  military  force  of  England,  he  called 
over  some  of  his  powerful  vassals  of  Qas- 
cony.  and  to  the  mighty  army  thus  formed 
he  added  a  huge  disorderly  force  of  Irish  and 
Welsh,  eager  for  plunder  and  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  the  irregular  warfare  of  a 
mountain  Und.  With  this  various  force, 
amounting  to  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  he  marched  Into  Scotland. 

Robert  Bruce,  with  an  army  of  only  thirty 
thousand  men,  awaited  the  approach  of  his 
enemies  at  Bannockbum,  near  Stirling. 
On  his  right  flank  rose  a  hill,  on  his  left 
stretched  a  morass,  and  In  his  front  was  a 
rivulet,  along  the  bank  of  which  he  caused 
Khari>oned  stakes  to  be  set  In  pits  which 
were  then  lightly  covered  with  turfs. 

Towards  evening  the  English  appeared 
in  sight,  and  their  advanced  gUMtl  of 
cavalr)-  was  fiercely  charged  by  a  similar 
body  of  Scots  led  by  Bruce  in  person.  The 
flKlit  was  short  but  sangtnary,  and  the 
English  were  put  to  flight  upon  their  main 
body;  one  of  their  bravest  gentlemen, 
Henry  de  Bohun,  being  deft  to  the  chin 
by  the  battle-axe  of  Bruce. 

The  combat  proceeded  no  further  that 
night,  but  very  early  on  the  following 
morning  the  English  army  was  led  on  by 
Edward.  The  left  wing  of  the  cavalry  was 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Edward's  nephew,  whose  youth- 
ful ardour  led  to  a  terrible  calamity.  Dis- 
daining all  caution,  he  led  on  his  force  at 
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ffell  eharse.  and  rldrr  and  borM  were| 
•peedlijr  pluDglag  among  the  staked  pita  i 
wblch  Bruce  had  prepared  for  iiut  sach  an  ' 
cnergency.  The  young  earl  blmielf  was  , 
slatn  at  the  rery  ontaet,  the  greater  num- ; 
ber  of  his  men  were  otterljr  duordercd  and 
belrleaa,  and  before  tber  could  recorer 
and  form  in  line  of  battle,  ther  were  so 
fleroely  charged  by  the  ScoUlsh  cavalrr, ' 
under  sir  James  Dooglaa,  that  they  were 
fairly  drlren  off  the  Held.  As  the  hopes  of 
Bdwrnrd  and  the  anxiety  of  Bruce  had 
dtleiiy  referred  to  the  Bugllah  superiority 
in  cmTalry,  this  erent  had  a  proportionate 
«0eet  apon  the  spirits  of  both  armies; 
and  tb«  alarm  of  the  Bngllrii  was  now 
duoiged  Into  a  perfect  panic  by  the  success 
oftlie  following  simple  stratagem.  Just  as 
the  Kngli9b  caralry  were  in  fall  retreat 
tram  the  Held,  the  heights  on  the  left  were 
tbronged  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  second 
Sooccfa  army,  but  what  really  was  a  mere 
aiob  of  peasants  whom  Bruco  had  caused 
to  s^ipear  there  with  musle  playing  and 
banners  flying.  At  sight  of  this  new  ene- 
my— as  this  mere  rabble  was  deemed— the 
Kngllsh  on  the  Instant  lost  all  heart,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  betook  themselves 
from  the  field  In  the  utmost  disorder.  The 
Bcotm  pursued  them,  and  the  road  all  the 
way  to  Berwick,  upwards  of  ninety  miles, 
was  covTed  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Be- 
side* an  Immense  booty  which  was  taken 
on  the  Held  and  during  the  pursuit,  the 
ricutn  were  enriched  with  the  ransoms  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  gentlemen  of  note, 
wno  were  taken.  In  addition  to  a  perfect 
boat  of  meaner  prisoners,  to  all  of  whom 
Bruce  behaved  with  the  humanity  and 
ooorteay  of  a  true  hero. 

Determined  to  follow  up  his  success, 
Bobert  Bruce,  as  soon  as  he  oould  recall 
bt*  troops  from  the  pursuit  and  slaughter, 
led  them  over  the  border  and  plundered  the 
north  of  England  without  opposition ;  and 
•tiJl  further  to  annoy  the  English  govern- 
ment, be  sent  hla  brother  Edward  to  Ire- 
land with  four  thousand  uoopa. 

LAUcaster  and  the  other  malcontent  ba- 
rons who  bad  declined  to  accompany  Ed- 
ward upon  his  Scottish  expedition,  no 
sooner  bel>eld  him  return  beaten  and  de- 
jected, than  they  took  advantage  of  his 
sitnatton  to  renew  their  old  demand  for  the 
eatabUshmeot  of  their  ordinances.  The 
king  was  in  no  situation  to  resist  such  for- 
mtdabledomMtle  enemies ;  a  perfectly  new 
ministry  was  formed  with  Lancaster  at  Its 
head,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to 
re«tst  the  thrratened  hostilities  of  the  now 
once  more  independent  Scotland.  But 
tbongh  Lancaster  showed  much  apparent  I 
seal  against  the  Scots,  and  was  actually  at  I 
the  bead  of  the  army  destined  to  oppose  i 
then,  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  was 
secretly  favourable  to  them,  and  actually  i 
held  a  serret  correspondence  with  Bruce, 
Judging  that  while  the  kingdom  was  thus 
threatened  from  without  he  could  the  more 
easUy  gorem  the  king. 

In  the  meantime  Edward,  utterly  Inca- 
paMe  of  self-rellanee,  had  selected  a  suc- 
ceaeor  to  Gsveston  in  the  splendid  but 
daagerona  honour  of  his  favour  and  conA- 


denea.  This  person  was  Hugh  leDespenser, 
more  commonly  called  Spenser,  who  to  sll 
the  elegant  accomplishraenta  and  perso- 
nal graces  of  Gaveston,  added  no  small  por^ 
tlon  of  the  presumption  and  Insolence 
which  had  consigned  that  adventurer  to 
an  untimely  grave.  The  elder  Spenser  was 
also  very  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  as 
he  po««esi«ed  great  moderation  as  well  as 
great  experience  and  ability,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  saved  both  his  son  and  the  king 
from  many  misfortunes,  had  they  not  been 
self-doomod  beyond  the  reach  of  advice  or 
warning. 

A.D.  13S1.— Any  favourite  of  the  king 
would,  ip*o  facto,  have  been  disliked  by 
the  barons:  but  the  Insolence  of  young 
Spenser  speedily  made  him  the  object  of  as 
deadly  a  bate  as  that  which  bad  ruined 
Gaveston. 

To  Insolence  Spenser  added  cupidity.  He 
had  married  a  niece  of  the  king,  who  was 
also  a  coheiress  of  the  young  earl  of  Glou- 
cester who  fell  at  Bannockbnm,  and  had 
thus  acquired  considerable  property  on  the 
Welsh  borders,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to 
extend  that  he  became  involved  In  hot  dis- 
pute with  two  neighbouring  barons,  Aubrey 
and  Ammori,  towards  whom  common  re- 
port made  him  guilty  of  great  dishonesty 
and  oppression. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  he  got  into  a 
still  more  serious  dispute  respecting  the 
barony  of  Gower.  This  barony  came,  by 
Inheritance,  Into  the  possession  of  John  de 
Mowbray,  who  Imprudently  entered  upon 
possession  without  complying  with  the 
feudal  duty  of  taking  selxin  and  livery  from 
the  crown.  Spenser,  being  very  desirous  to 
possess  this  property,  persuaded  the  king 
to  take  advantage  of  De  Mowbray's  merely 
technical  laehet,  declare  the  barony  es- 
cheated, and  then  bestow  It  upon  him. 
This  was  done,  and  the  flagrant  Injustice  of 
the  case  excited  such  general  and  lively  In- 
dignation, that  the  chief  nobility,  including 
the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  Aud- 
ley,  Ammori.  Boger  de  M<»rtimer,  Roger  de 
Clifford,  and  other  barons,  flew  to  arms 
and  declared  open  war  both  against  th« 
favourite  and  the  king  hlmselt 

As  the  barons  had  long  been  nursing  a 
sullen  and  deep  discontent,  they  had  already 
made  preparations ;  they,  accordingly,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Edward,  demanding  the 
Instant  dismissal  of  Spenser,  and  threaten- 
ing, should  that  be  refused,  to  take  his  pu- 
nishment Into  their  own  hands.  Both  the 
Spensers  were  alisent  on  the  king's  busi- 
ness, and  Edward  replied  to  the  message  of 
his  barons,  that  he  oould  not.  without 
gross  and  manifest  breach  of  his  corona- 
tion oath,  condemn  the  absent,  against 
whom,  moreover,  there  was  no  formal 
charge  made. 

The  barons  probably  expected  some  such 
answer ;  and  they  scarcely  waited  to  receive 
it  ere  they  marched  their  forces,  devastated 
and  plundered  the  estates  of  both  the 
Spensers,  and  then  proceeded  to  London 
and  tender^  to  the  parliament,  which  was 
then  sit  ting,  a  complicated  charge  against 
both  father  and  son.     The  pariiament. 
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wltboat  obUinlng  or  demauding  a  single 
one  of  tbo  manjr  articles  of  this  charge, 
itentenced  both  the  Hpensers  to  couflsca- 
tion  of  goods  and  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  done,  ther  went  through  the  mock- 
ery of  Boliclting  and  obtaining  from  the 
king  an  indemnity  for  their  proceedings, 
which  they  thus  plainly  confessed  to  hare 
been  deliberately  Illegal,  and  then  dis- 
banded their  troops  and  retired.  In  haughty 
cnnfldenco  of  security  from  any  attempt  at 
rengeanoe  on  the  part  odC  the  weak  king, 
each  to  his  own  estate. 

So  weak  and  Indolent  was  the  nature  of 
Bdward,  that  It  is  probable  that  he  would 
hare  left  the  barons  to  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  their  triumph,  but  for  an  Iniiult 
which  had  been  ofTered  to  his  queen.  Her 
majesty  being  belated  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds  castle,  was  denied  a  night's  shelter 
there  by  the  lord  Badlesmere.  to  whom  It 
belonged,  and  on  her  attendants  remon- 
strating, a  fray  arose.  In  which  several  of 
them  were  wounded  and  two  or  three 
killed. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  refusal  of 
a  night's  lodging  was  churlish,  and  In  the 
case  of  a  lady  doubly  so,  the  queen  had 
ever  conducted  herself  so  as  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  the  baronage,  especially  In  her 
sympathy  with  their  hatred  of  both  Gave- 
ston  and  the  younger  Spenser :  and  erery 
one,  therefore,  agreed  in  blaming  the  un- 
ci vll  conduct  of  the  lord  Badlesmere.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  temper,  whicb  pn>- 
mised  him  an  easy  victory,  Bdward  as- 
sembled aa  army  and  took  vengeance  on 
Badlesmere.  without  any  one  interfering  to 
save  the  offender. 

Thus  far  successful,  the  king  now  eora- 
muuicated  with  his  friends  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  instead  of  disbanding  hi* 
force  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
forwhicb  alone  he  had  ostensibly  assem- 
bled It,  he  Issued  a  manifesto  recalling  the 
two  Spenscrs,  and  declaring  their  sen- 
tence unjust  and  contrary  to  the  lawa  of 
the  land. 

A.D.  isn.— This  open  declaration  he  in- 
stantly followed  up  by  marching  his  troops 
to  the  Welsh  marches,  where  the  posses- 
sions of  his  most  considerable  enemies 
were  situated.  As  bis  approach  was  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  he  met  with  no  resist- 
ance ;  and  several  of  the  barons  were  seiz- 
ed and  their  castles  taken  possession  of  bj- 
the  king.  But  Lancaster,  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  king's  opponents,  was  still  at 
liberty ;  and,  assembling  an  army,  he  threw 
off  the  mask  he  had  so  long  worn,  and 
avowed  his  long-suspected  connection  with 
Scotland.  Being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  having  the  promise  of  a  rein- 
forcement from  Scotland  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  James  Douglas  and  the  earl  of 
Murray,  Lancaster  marched  against  the 
king,  who  had  so  well  enjployed  his  time 
that  ho  was  now  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  nen.  The  hostile  forces 
met  at  Barton  on  the  Trent ;  and  Lancaster, 
who  had  no  great  military  genius,  and  who 
was  even  suspected  of  being  but  Indiffer- 
eutly  endowed  with  personal  courage,  fail- 
ing in  his  attempts  at  defending  the  pas- 


sages of  the  river,  retreated  northward.  In 
the  hope  of  being  joined  and  supported  by 
the  promised  reinforcements  from  Scot- 
land. Though  hotly  pursued  by  the  royal 
forces,  he  retreated  in  safety  and  in  perfect 
order  as  far  as  Boroughbrldge,  where  he 
found  his  farther  progress  opposed  by  a 
division  of  the  royal  army,  under  sir  An- 
drew Barclay.  Lancaster  attempted  to 
cut  his  way  through  this  force,  but  was  so 
stoutly  opposed  that  his  troops  were  thrown 
Into  the  utmost  disorder ;  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford was  slain,  and  Lancaster  himself  waa 
taken  prisoner  and  dragged  to  the  presence 
o^  his  offended  sovereign.  The  weak- 
minded  are  usually  vindictive ;  and  even 
had  Bdward  not  l>een  so,  the  temper  of  the 
times  would  have  made  it  unlikely  that  a 
king  BO  offended  should  show  any  mercy. 
But  there  was  a  petty  malignity  In  Ed- 
ward's treatment  of  Lancaster  highly  dis- 
graceful to  bis  own  character.  The  re- 
cently powerful  noble  was  mounted  upon  a 
sorry  hack,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  his 
head  was  covered  with  a  hood,  and  In  this 
plight  he  was  carried  to  his  own  castle  of 
Pontefract  and  there  beheaded. 

Badlesmere  and  upw^ards  of  twenty  more 
of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt  were  legally 
tried  and  executed ;  a  great  number  were 
condemned  to  the  minor  penalties  of  for> 
feitureand  lmprl<«onment ;  and  a  still  great- 
er number  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
their  escape  beyond  seaa.  Sir  Andrew  Har- 
clay,  to  whom  the  king's  success  was  main- 
ly owing,  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Oar- 
lUie,  and  received  a  goodly  share  of  the 
niiraerouB  forfeited  estates  which  the  king 
bad  to  distribute  among  his  friends.  If  this 
distribution  had  been  made  with  anything 
like  judgement,  it  would  have  afforded  the 
king  a  splendid  opportunity  of  increasing 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  of  quickening 
and  conflrmtng  their  zeaL  But  the  king  and 
his  favourite  wi-re  untaught  by  the  past ; 
and  to  the  younger  Spenser  fell  the  lion's 
share  of  these  ricli  forfeitures ;  a  partiality 
which  naturally  disgusted  the  true  friends 
of  the  crown. 

To  the  enemies  whom  Spenser's  cnpldity 
thus  made  even  among  his  own  party,  other 
and  scarcely  leas  formidable  enemies  were 
added  in  the  persons  of  the  relations  of  the 
attainted  owners  of  the  property  he  thus 
grasped  at ;  and  his  Insolence  of  demean- 
our,  which  fully  kept  pace  with  hta  in- 
crease in  wealth,  formed  a  widely-spread, 
though  as  yet  concealed,  party  that  wm 
passionately  and  determinedly  bent  upon 
his  destruction. 

A  fruitless  attempt  which  Edward  now 
made  to  recover  his  lost  power  in  Scotland 
convinced  even  him  that,  In  the  existing 
temper  of  his  people,  pucceas  In  that  quarter 
would  be  unattainable ;  and  after  making 
an  inglorious  retreat,  he  algned  a  tmoe  for 
thirteen  years. 

A.D.  1334.— If  this  truce  was  seasonftble 
to  king  Robert  Bruce— for  king  he  was, 
though  not  formally  acknowledged  as  audi 
by  England  —  It  was  no  leas  so  to  Edward  ; 
for.  in  addition  to  the  discontent  that  ex- 
isted among  his  own  subjects,  he  was  jnst 
now  engaged  in  a  dispute  of  no  small  tin- 
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portance  with  tbe  king  of  France.  Charles 
the  Fair  foond  or  feigned  some  reason  to 
complain  of  tbe  conduct  of  Edward's  mi- 
nisters In  Gnlenne,  and  showed  a  determi- 
nation to  avenge  himself  by  tbe  conOscation 
of  all  Edward's  foreign  tenitorjr ;  and  an 
embassy  tent  by  Edward,  with  his  brother 
tbe  earl  of  Kent  at  Its  head,  bad  failed  to 
pacify  the  king  of  France. 

Edward's  qneen,  Isabella,  had  long  learn- 
ed to  hold  him  In  atter  contempt ;  but  on 
tbe  present  occasion  she  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise with  his  vexiitlon  and  perplexity, 
and  ottered  to  go  personally  to  the  court  of 
Prance  and  endearonr  to  arrange  all  mat- 
trra  in  dispute. 

In  this  voluntary  offlce  of  mediation 
Isabella  made  some  progress ;  but  when  all 
the  main  points  in  dispute  were  disposed 
of,  Cliarles.  quite  in  accordance  with  feudal 
law,  demanded  that  Edward  in  person 
should  appear  in  Paris  and  do  homage  for 
his  French  possessions.  Had  he  alone  been 
<»nrcmed,  this  requisition  could  not  hare 
nuiscd  him  an  hour's  delay  or  a  minute's 
perplexity ;  not  so,  bound  up  as  his  inter- 
esta  were  with  those  of  Spenser.  That  In- 
M>l«nt  minion  well  knew  that  ho  had  glren 
tbe  deepest  offence  to  the  pride  of  Isabel- 
a ;  he  well  knew  her  to  b«  both  bold  and 
malignant,  and  he  feared  that  If  he  Ten- 
tared  to  attend  the  king  to  rarls,  Isabella 
would  exert  her  power  there  to  his  destruc- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he 
remain  behind  he  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
defend  himself  in  the  king's  absence,  while 
hi»  influence  orer  that  weak  prince  would 
moat  probably  be  won  away  by  some  new 
faTourlte.  Isabella,  who  probably  pene- 
trated the  cause  that  delayed  her  hus- 
band's Journey,  now  proposed  that.  Instead 
of  Edward  proceeding  to  Franco  in  person. 
be  should  send  his  son  young  Edward,  at 
that  time  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  do  ho- 
mage for  Gnienne,  and  resign  that  ddmi- 
nlon  to  him.  Both  Spenser  and  the  king 
gladly  embraced  this  expedient ;  the  young 
prince  was  sent  over  to  France ;  and  Isa- 
bella, baring  now  obtained  the  custody  of 
tbe  heir  to  the  crown,  threw  aside  all  dis- 
guise, declaring  ber  detestation  of  Spenser 
and  ber  determination  to  hare  blm  banish- 
ed from  tbe  presence  and  influence  be  had 
so  pemldonsly  abused ;  a  declaration  which 
made  Isabella  rery  popular  in  England, 
where  the  hatred  to  Spenser  grew  deeper 
and  more  rimlent  every  day.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  adherenta  of  the  unfortunate 
Lancaster,  who  had  escaped  from  England 
when  their  leader  was  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  were  at  this  time  in  France;  and 
as  they,  equally  with  the  queen,  detested 
Spenser,  their  services  were  naturally  ten- 
dered to  her.  Foremost  among  them  was 
Roger  Mortimer.  This  young  man  had  been 
a  powerful  and  wealthy  baron  In  the  Welsh 
rearcbes,  but  baring  been  condemned  for 
high  treason,  his  life  was  spared  on  condi- 
tion of  his  remaining  a  prisoner  for  life  in 
the  Tower  nf  London.  Aided  by  friends,  he 
hjMl  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to 
France,  and  having  In  tho  first  instance 
bem  introduced  to  l«aholla  only  In  the 
character  of  a  political  partisan,  his  hsnd- 


somo  person,  accomplishments,  and  wit 
speedily  obtained  him  a -more  tender  and 
more  criminal  favour.  Having  thus  fallen 
away  from  her  duty  to  her  husband,  she 
was  easily  induced  to  include  him  in  tbe 
enmity  she  had  hitherto  professed  to  con- 
fine to  his  minion.  As  Isabella  henceforth 
lived  in  tbe  most  unconcealed  intimacy 
with  Mortimer,  and  aa  their  mutual  cor- 
rotpondence  with  the  most  disaffected 
barons  in  England  was  made  known  to  the 
king,  he  became  alarmed,  and  sent  a  pe- 
remptory message  requiring  her  not  only 
to  return  to  England,  but  also  to  bring  the 
young  prince  home  with  her.  To  this 
message  I«U>ella  as  peremptorily  replied, 
that  neither  she  nor  her  son  would  ever 
again  set  foot  in  England  until  Spenser 
should  be  definitively  removed. 

Edward's  situation  was  now  truly  terri- 
ble. At  home,  secret  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  htm ;  abroad,  a  force  was 
rapidly  preparing  to  invade  him :  the  mi- 
nion for  whom  he  had  encountered  so  many 
enmities  could  do  but  little  to  aid  him ; 
and  his  own  wife  and  child,  those  near 
and  precious  connections  upon  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  rely  in  the 
worst  of  circumstances,  were  at  the  very 
head  of  the  array  that  threatened  his 
crown,  if  not  his  person.  The  king  of 
Fnmce  entered  warmly  into  tbe  cause  of 
the  queen ;  and  Edward's  own  brother,  the 
earl  of  Kent,  being  induced  to  believe 
that  the  sole  intention  of  Isabella  was  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Spenser,  joined 
tbe  queen,  as  did  tbe  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Norfolk.  Nor  was  the  enmity  of  the  cle- 
rical order  wanting  to  the  formidable  array 
against  Edward. 

A.V.  1320.— With  all  these  elements  pre- 
pared for  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy 
Edward,  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was 
wanted  towards  the  commencement  of  a 
civil  war  but  the  appearance  of  the  queen 
at  the  head  of  an  invading  force.  Thia  ap- 
pearance Isabella  was  very  wilting  to  make; 
but  some  delay  was  caused  by  tbe  decent 
unwillingness  of  tbe  king  of  France  to  have 
an  expedition,  headed  by  the  wife  and  son, 
sail  from  any  of  his  ports  against  the  hus- 
band and  father.  Determined  in  her  pur- 
pose, Isabella  removed  this  obstacle  to  its 
accomplishment,  by  betrothing  young  Ed- 
ward to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Holland  and  Hainault.  Haring  thus 
allied  herself  with  this  prince,  Isat>ella  was 
speedily  enabled  to  collect  a  force  of  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  men ;  and  with 
this  force  she  sailed  from  Dort,  and  landed 
safely  and  unopposed  upon  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk. Hero  she  was  joined  by  the  earls  of 
Norfolk  and  Leicester,  and  the  bishops  of 
Kly,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln,  who  brought 
to  ber  aid  all  their  vassals :  and  Robert  de 
Watteville,  who  was  sent  down  to  Suffolk 
at  the  bead  of  a  force  to  oppose  her,  actu^ 
ally  deserted  to  her  with  the  whole  of  his 
troops.  As  Hhe  progressed  her  forces  were 
still  more  Increased.  The  men  of  substance 
thought  that  tbey  ran  no  risk  in  siding 
with  the  heir  to  the  crown,  while  the  com- 
mon sort  wore  allured  by  tbe  general  pro- 
fessions of  ju-jtlcc  and  love  of  liberty,  of 
i  T 
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which  iMbella  took  care  to  be  abandauUy 
librnU  In  her  proclamations. 

On  hearing  that  bis  queen  had  hindcd 
and  was  advancing  agahiKt  him  In  force, 
Edward's  first  endewTour  was  to  raise  the 
Londoners  in  his  defence ;  rightly  Judging 
thMt  if  be  could  do  that,  ho  would  still  have 
a  chance  of  obtaining  reasonable  terms. 
But  his  attempt  met  with  no  success  ;  his 
entreaties  nnd  menaces  alike  were  li^teued 
to  in  a  sullen  silence,  and  he  depnrted  to 
make  a  similar  attempt  in  the  west. 

The  king's  departure  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  Insurrection  In  London.  Wealth, 
it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  the  chief 
eriitu  against  which  the  insurgent  popu- 
lace levelled  its  rage :  the  next  heinous 
crime  was  that  of  being  passively  Iryal  to 
the  fugitive  monarch,  Rol>l>cry  aad  mur- 
der were  committed  wholesale  and  in  the 
broad  light  of  day ;  and  among  the  victims 
was  the  bishop  ox  Exeter.  This  preUte, 
who  was  as  remarkable  for  kindly  disposi- 
tion as  for  talent  and  loyalty,  was  seized  as 
lie  passed  along  the  street,  beheaded,  and 
his  body  thrown  Into  the  Thames.  The 
rioters,  or  rather  the  rebels,  now  by  a  stra- 
tagem obtained  possession  of  the  Tower, 
and  then  entered  into  a  formal  association 
and  covenant,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  put  to  death  all  who  should  dare 
to  opi>ose  the  designs  and  desires  of  the 
queen. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  treacherous 
and  vindictive  Isabella  passed  thr«>ugh 
London  In  pursuit  of  the  king,  and  con- 
sist4*d  of  a  body  of  mixed  English  and  Uol- 
l.-uiders,  the  latter  commanded  by  John  de 
Ualnanit,  and  the  former  by  the  king's 
«twn  brother  the  earl  of  Kent.  Arrived  at 
Bristol,  the  unfortunate  king  was  utterly 
diMippolnted  of  the  aid  and  supixtft  he  ex- 
I)ected  to  find  there ;  and  his  furious  pur- 
suers being  but  a  short  distance  in  his  rear, 
he  hastily  departs  for  Wales,  leaving  the 
elder  8|>enser,  who  had  been  some  time 
before  created  earl  of  Winchester,  to  de- 
fend Bristol  castle,  of  which  he  was  go- 
vernor. The  faithless  garrison  mutinied 
against  the  earl,  who  was  then  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  delivered  him  into  the 
liaiids  of  the  queen's  partisans,  by  whom, 
without  even  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  he 
was  hanged.  Nor  did  the  brutality  of  his 
enemies  end  even  here ;  he  was  scarcely 
diwd  ere  he  was  taken  from  the  gibtict,  and 
his  iMKly  cut  up  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ; 
his  head  being  stuck  upon  a  pole  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  populace. 

After  equally  ineffectual  attempts  to  es- 
cape and  to  raise  sufflrlent  force  for  his 
defence  in  field  or  fortress,  the  unfortunate 
klugwaa  discovered  among  the  moujitains 
of  Wales,  and  Imprisoned  In  Kenilworth 
castle,  in  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter. The  younger  Spenser  about  the  same 
time  was  taken,  and  he  speedily  met  with 
the  fearful  fate  of  his  father  ;  ante  which, 
even  in  the  case  of  this  arrogant  minion, 
whatever  his  faulU  or  crimes,  was  Illegal 
and  brutally  inflicted.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
was  also  put  to  death  by  the  dominant 

Kty,  though  the  utmost  malice  could  al- 
e  nothing  againat  him,  save  that  be 


had  maintained  his  loyalty  imshaken  and 
un  corrupted. 

Baldock.  the  chancellor,  who,  as  being 
the  most  active  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  the 
king's  advisers,  was  especially  hated  by  the 
populace,  and  a  bo,  moreover,  was  detested 
by  Isabella,  could  not  so  safely  be  put  to 
death  liy  the  direct  tyranny  of  the  barons ; 
for,  he  being  a  priest,  his  death  would  have 
)>cen  offensive  to  Rome.  But  the  barons, 
well  knowing  the  power  and  temper  of  the 
London  mob,  sent  the  unhappy  man  to  the 
bishop  of  Hereford's  palace  In  London.  As 
had  been  foreseen,  his  slender  guard  waa 
overpowered,  and,  after  he  had  been  bru- 
tally maltreated  by  the  mob,  he  was  thrown 
into  Newgate,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
died  of  his  wounds  or  of  poison. 

A.D.  1327.— Having,  by  this  long  aeries  of 
illegal  and  cruel  deeds,  given  abundant  in- 
timation of  the  fate  that  would  await  those 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  her  measures, 
Isabella  now  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  her  at  Westminster,  and  a  long  and 
formal  chai^ra  was  presented  to  It  against 
the  king,  l^ough  the  charge  was  laboured 
with  ti.e  utmost  ingenuity,  and  obviously 
inspired  by  the  utmost  malignity,  it  did 
not,  from  beginning  to  end.  contain  a 
single  accusation  upon  which  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects  could  Justly  have  been  pu« 
nished,  however  slightly,  either  in  purse  or 
IM^rson.  The  worst  that  was  alleged  against 
him  was  a  most  pitiable  want  of  talent ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  may  condescend  to  no- 
tice th.tt  most  strange  charge  against  a 
sovereign,  that  ho  had  Imprisonedi  sundry 
barons  and  prelates  who  had  been  eon- 
victed  of  treason.  A  more  absurd  charge 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
frame ;  but  if  such  a  charge  had  t>oen  pre- 
sented to  that  scandalous  parliament,  the 
unhappy  king  would  still  have  been  pro- 
nounced guilty,  for  they  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him  could  only  confess  his  in- 
nocence by  confessing  their  own  troasou 
and  injustice. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings,  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  had  l>een  tuuued  as  regent ;  he  was 
now  pronounced  to  be  king  in  the  room  of 
his  ^her.  whoso  deposition  was  declared 
in  the  same  breath.  But,  as  If  to  show 
more  fully  how  conscious  they  were  of  the 
injustice  and  Illegality  of  their  conduct, 
these  malignant  and  servile  nobles  sent  a 
deputation  to  Edward,  In  his  dungeon,  to 
demand  his  reMfpMtwn  after  they  had  pro- 
nounced hlni  justly  devo9ML 

Utterly  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, whose  post  conduct  sufficiently  warn- 
ed him  against  trusting  to  their  Justice  or 
compassion,  the  unhappy  king  gave  tlio 
resignation  required ;  and  Isabella,  now 
wholly  triumphant,  lived  in  the  most  open 
and  shameless  adultery  with  her  accom> 
pllce  Mortimer. 

The  part  which  Leicester  bad  taken  In 
this  most  disgusting  revolution  had  pro- 
cured him  the  earldom  of  Lancaster;  bat 
not  even  this  valued  and  coveted  title 
could  reconcile  bim,  conspirator  and  traitor 
though  he  was,  to  the  odious  task  of  adding 
personal  ill  usage  to  the  many  mlserlee 
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under  whlrb  his  royal  captive  was  already 
raflerlng.  The  honourable  and  gentle  treat- 
ment which  Lancaster  bestowed  upon  the 
king  filled  the  guilty  Isabella  and  her  pa- 
ramour with  fears,  (est  the  earl  should  at 
loigth  be  mored  to  some  more  declsire 
manifestation  of  his  good  feeling ;  and  the 
royal  prisoner  was  now  taken  from  Ren  11- 
worth,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
lords  Berkeley*  MaltraTers,  and  Goumaj, 
each  of  whom  guarded  hUu  an  alternate 
month.  The  lord  Berkeley,  like  the  earl  of 
Lancaster,  had  too  much  of  true  nobility 
Co  add  to  the  miseries  of  his  prisoner,  but 
when  he  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  other 
two  state  gaolersr  they  added  personal  ill- 
treatment  to  his  other  woes.  ETerj  thing 
that  could  irritate  first  and  then  utterly 
prostrate  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  king 
was  put  in  practice ;  and  when  at  length 
thi7  desiMdred  of  breaking  down  his  con- 
stitution with  sufficient  rapidity  by  these 
Indirect  means,  they  broke  through  all  re- 
straints and  put  him  to  death.  We  shall  not 
describe  with  the  minuteness  of  some  of 
oar  historians  the  barbftrous  and  disgust- 
ing proceas  by  which  the  ruOlan  keepers 
perpetrated  their  diabolical  act.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  a  red-hot  Iron  had  been  forci- 
bly introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the  un- 
happy sufferer ;  and  though  the  body  exhi- 
bited no  outward  marks  of  violence,  the 
horrid  deed  was  discovered  to  all  the  guards 
and  attendants  by  the  screams  with  which 
the  agonised  king  filled  the  castle. 

It  la  as  well  to  state  here  what  became 
of  these  most  detestable  and  ferocious 
wTctchea.  The  public  Indignation  was  so 
strong  against  them,  that,  even  before  the 
frapndnit  guilt  of  Isabella  caused  her  down- 
fall, their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  when 
that  event  at  length  took  place  they  were 
obliged  to  Oy  the  country.  Ooumay  was 
seized  at  Gulenne  and  sent  to  England,  but 
was  beheaded  on  the  way  .probably  at  the  In- 
stigation of  some  who  feared  lest  be  should 
divulge  their  concern  In  his  crime.  Mal- 
travers  lived  for  some  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  at  length,  on  the  strength  of 
some  serrices  to  his  victim's  son  snd  suc- 
remor,  ventured  to  i^iproach  him  snd  sue 
for  pardon,  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  Kdward  IIU  was  granted. 

CHAPTBR  XXVI. 
Tk«S«iira</El>WABD  IIL 

JLD.  1327.— Whsv  Isabella  and  her  para- 
mour bad  consummated  their  hideous  guilt 
l>y  the  murder  of  Edward  II.,  the  earl  of 
Lancaster  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
person  of  the  yonng  king,  and  the  general 
government  of  the  kingdom  was  committed 
to  a  eoundl  of  regency,  consisting  of  the 
primate  and  the  archbishop  of  Tcrk,  the 
bishops  of  Worcester.  Winchester,  and 
Hereford,  the  earls  of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  and  the  lords  Wake,  Ingham, 
Piercy,  and  Rosa. 

The  first  care  of  the  dominant  party  was 
to  procure  a  formal  parliamentary  indem- 
nity for  their  violent  proceedings  :  their 
next,  to  remove  all  stigma  from  the  leaders 
and  bead  of  the  Lancastrian  partj,  and  to 


heap  all  possible  odium  and  disQuallflcatlon 
upon  the  adherents  of  the  Spensers. 

Disgusted  as  the  people  were  by  the  gross 
misconduct  of  Isabella,  her  power  was  as 
yet  too  formidable  to  be  opposed,  and  the 
first  disturbance  of  the  young  king's  reign 
came  from   the  Scots.     Though   Robert 
Bruce,  by  his  advanced  age  and   feeblo 
health,  was  no  longer  able  to  take  an  activo 
perK)naI  part  in  the  field,  as  had  been  his 
wont,  his  brave  and  sagacious  spirit  still 
aniointed  and  Instructed  the  councils  of 
his  people.    Feeling  certain  that  England 
would  never  give  him  peace  should  Its  do- 
mestic affairs  be  so  completely  and  calmly 
settled  as  to  enable  it  advantageously  to 
make  war  upon  him,  he  resolved  to  antici- 
pate its  hostility  while  it  was  labouring 
under  the  disadvantages  which  are  ever 
Inseparable  from  the  minority  of  aklngand 
the  plurality  <«f  the  regency.    Bavltig  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Durham  cas- 
tle, he  gave  the  command  of  twcnty-flvo 
thousand  men  to  lord  Doug'as  and  the  earl 
of  Murray,  with  orders  to  cross  the  border 
and  devastate  as  well  as  plunder  the  north- 
ern English  counties.  The  English  regency, 
sincerely  dettlrous  of  avoiding  war,  at  least 
for  that  time,  with  so  difficult  and  obstlna'e 
on  enemy  as  Scotland,  made  some  attempts 
at  maintaining  peace,  but,  finding  those 
attempts  unsuccessful,  assembled  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  a  strong 
body  of  highly-disciplined  foreign  cavalry 
under  John  of  Halnault ;  and  the  young 
prince  himself  led  this  formidable  force  to 
Durham  In  search  of  the  invaders.    But 
the  difficulty  of  finding  so  active  and  desul- 
tory an  enemy  was  only  inferior  to  that 
of  conquering  him  when  found.    Lightly 
nmied,  mounted  on  small  swift  horses  so 
hardy  that  every  common  supplied  them 
with  abundant  food,  and  easily  subsisted 
themselves,  these  northern  soldiers  passed 
with  incredible  celerity  from  place  to  place, 
plundering,  destroying,  and  disappearing 
with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  suddenly 
reai^pearing  In  some  direction  quite  diffe- 
rent to  that  In  which  they  had  been  seen 
to  take  their  departure. 

On  no  occasion  was  their  desultory  ac- 
tivity more  remarkable  or  more  annoying 
than  on  the  present.  Edward  followed 
them  from  place  to  place,  now  harassing 
his  troops  with  a  forced  march  by  difficult 
roads  to  the  north,  and  now  still  more 
dispiriting  them  by  leading  them  to  retrace 
thefr  steps  southward  again ;  but  though 
he  everywhere  found  that  the  Scots  had 
b«en  in  the  places  where  he  sought  them, 
ond  had  left  fearful  marks  of  their  tempo- 
mry  stay,  he  everywhere  found  thst  they 
had  made  good  their  retreat ;  and  to  this 
harassing  and  annoying  waste  of  activity 
he  was  for  some  time  exposed,  in  spite  of 
his  having  offered  the  then  very  splendid 
reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for 
life  to  anyone  who  would  give  him  such 
information  as  would  enable  him  to  come 
up  with  the  enemy.  At  length  be  received 
information  of  the  exact  locality  of  the  ene- 
my, and  was  enabled  to  come  up  with  them, 
or  rather  to  be  tantalised  with  the  sight  of 
them ;  for  they  had  taken  up  to  strong  a 
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been  to  c]o«eIy  anlted,  now  quarrelled, 
Kent  and  Norfolk  declined  to  follow  np 
the  enterprise,  and  Lancaster,  too  weak  to 
carry  it  out  by  blmself,  was  compelled  to 
make  hU  tabmlaalon  to  the  Insolent  Mor- 
timer. 

A.D.  1399L— Bot  though,  at  the  lnt«rr«s- 
tJnn  of  the  prelates,  Mortimer  consented  to 
orerlook  the  pa»t,  and  bore  himself  towards 
the  prtnoes  as  thoaffh  the  whole  qnarrel 
were  forvotien  as  well  as  forgiven,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  victim  of  one  of  them. 
In  order  to  strike  terror  Into  the  survivors. 
Aceordlngly,  his  emissaries  were  Instructed 
to  deceive  the  earl  of  Rent  Into  the  belief 
thas  king  Bdward  II.  had  not  been  pat  to 
death,  but  was  still  secretly  imprisoned. 
The  carl,  who  had  suffered  much  from  re- 
morseful remembrance  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  his  unhappy  brother,  eagerly 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  entered  into  an  un- 
dertaking for  setting  the  imprisoned  king 
at  liberty  and  replacing  him  upon  the 
throne.  The  deception  was  kept  up  until 
the  earl  had  committed  himself  sufflciently 
for  the  purpose  of  his  ruthless  enemy,  when 
he^was  seiaed,  accui»ed  before  parliament, 
and  condemned  to  death  and  forfeiture; 
while  Mortimer  and  the  execrable  Isa- 
bella hastened  his  execution,  so  that  the 
young  Edward  had  no  opportunity  to  Inter- 
poveu 

A.i>.  1J30.— Though  the  corrupt  and  de- 
based parliament  so  readily  lent  itself  to 
tlie  designs  of  Mortimer,  the  feeling  of  the 
eommonalty  was  very  different  Indeed,  and 
it  was  quite  evening  before  anyone  could 
be  found  to  behead  the  betrayed  and  un- 
fortunate prince,  who  during  the  day  which 
Intervened  between  his  sentence  and  exe- 
cution must  have  been  tortured  Indeed  with 
thoughts  of  the  unholy  tad  with  which  he 
had  served  the  royal  adolteress,  to  whose 
rage,  aa  much  as  to  that  of  her  paramour, 
be  was  now  sacrificed. 

Perceiving  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  was  less  courageous  than  deep  and 
tender,  Mortimer  now  throw  Lancaster  and 
tttunerous  other  nobles  into  prison,  on  the 
charge  of  having  been  concerned  In  the 
oonsplrary  of  Kent.  Any  evidence,  how- 
ever slight,  sufficed  to  ensure  conviction  ; 
and  as  forfeiture  was  invariably  a  part  of 
the  sen  tence.Mortimer  had  abundant  means 
of  enriching  himself  and  his  adherents ;  and 
how  little  scruple  he  made  al»out  availing 
himself  of  this  opportnnlty  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  large 
poasesBlons  of  the  carl  of  Kent  were  seized 
for  Geoffrey,  younger  son  of  Mortimer; 
though  this  latter  person  was  himself  al- 
ready in  po8sesi*ion  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  two  Spensera  and 
their  adherents.  The  cupidity  and  Inso- 
lence of  Mortimer  at  length  produced  their 
natural  coni'^uence ;  a  detewtatlon  so  ge- 
neral and  so  fierce,  that  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  hbi  destmctlou  but  for  some  one  to 
l)c  bold  enough  to  make  the  first  attack 
upon  him ;  and,  fortunately,  that  person 
was  found  In  the  yonng king  himselt  Most 
fortunate  It  aaauredly  was  that  Mortimer, 
In  hl)4  in»^>Ience  and  pride  of  place,  had 
overlooked  the  necessity  uf  so  treating  the 


king  while  yet  a  minor,  as  to  secure  his  fa- 
vour and  support  when  he  should  at  length 
attain  his  majority. 

Edward  was  of  far  too  high  and  generous 
a  nature  to  have  been  otherwise  than 
deeply  stung  bv  the  petty  Insults  and  gall- 
ing restraints  Imposed  upon  him  by  Mor- 
timer: and  now  that  he  was  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  determined,  at  the  least,  to 
make  an  effort  at  obtaining  the  independ- 
ence for  which  he  had  long  sighed;  he 
therefore  communicated  his  wishes  to  the 
lord  Montacnte.  who  engaged  his  friends 
the  lords  Clifford  and  Mollns,  sir  John 
Nrvil,  sir  Edward  Bohun,  and  others,  to 
join  him  In  a  bold  attempt  at  delivering 
both  king  and  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
Mortimer. 

Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour  Mor- 
timer at  this  time  resided  in  Nottingham 
castlo ;  and  so  jealously  did  they  guard 
tbemsclvea,  that  even  the  king  was  only 
allowed  to  have  a  few  attendants  with  him 
when  he  lodged  there,  uid  the  keys  of  the 
outer  gates  were  delivered  to  the  queen 
herself  every  evening.  Lord  Moutacute, 
however,  armed  with  the  king's  authority, 
had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  concur- 
rence of  sir  William  Eland,  the  governor, 
who  let  the  king's  party  enter  by  a  subter- 
raneous passage  which  bad  long  lain  for- 
gotten and  choked  up  with  rubbish.  So 
quietly  was  everything  done,  that  the 
armed  men  reached  the  queen's  apartment 
and  seized  upon  Mortimer  before  he  could 
prepare  to  make  resistance.  Isabella  im- 
plored them  to  'spare  her  gentle  Morti- 
mer ; '  but  the  paramour's  doom  was  sealed 
beyond  the  power  of  her  entreaties  to  alter 
it.  A  parliament  was  Immediately  sum- 
moned, and  was  found  as  supple  and  facile 
an  instrument  for  his  ruin  as  It  had  been 
for  doing  his  pleasure.  He  was  accused  of 
having  usurped  regal  power,  of  having 
procured  the  death  of  king  Bdward  IL.  of 
having  dissipated  the  royal  treasure,  and  of 
having  obtained  exorbitant  grants,  of  se- 
creting two-thirds  of  the  30,000  marks 
paid  by  Scotland,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
misdemeanours.  The  thoroughly  servile 
parliament  in  its  eagerness  to  convict  could 
not  legally  convict  even  this  most  outrage- 
ous cnmina*'.  Evidence  was  not  called  to  a 
single  point,though  every  point  might  have 
been  proved  by  a  perfect  cloud  of  witnesses: 
but  this  parliament  convicted  Mortimer  and 
sentenced  him  to  the  pibbet  and  forfeiture, 
not  up<m  tcstlmonj',  but  upon  what  they 
called  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  1  A  loose 
system  of  condemning  men,  which  none  but 
tyrants  or  their  tools  would  ever  tolerate, 
even  could  no  other  evidence  be  found. 
Thotigh  at  the  period  of  the  conviction  of 
Mortimer,  men  were  too  much  Irritated 
against  blm  to  look  to  strirt  Justice,  scarcely 
twenty  years  had  passed  ere  bis  illegally 
attiiiited  rank  was  restored  to  his  son,  upon 

I  the  right  and  honourable  principle  that, 
however  detestable  and  however  morally 
undeniable  the  guilt  of  the  elder  Mortimer. 
lii<i  ronvlctl<m  had  been  the  result  not  of 
evidence,  but  of  mere  rumour  and  assump- 
tion.   81  mon  do  Berosford  and  some  others 

1  of  the  mere  satellites  of  Mortimer  wore 
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exp«-ui(Ml,  and  ihorllcpt  crlraln«l  of  aU,  the 
a-iultorrH8  ImiIioIIa,  woa  couflued  for  the 
rctuttliider  ot  Iicr  Ufe  to  her  ca*tle  of 
IlUiiiKA.  The  klug  alhiwed  her  four  han- 
drrd  a  year  for  hor  »upi>ort,  and  he  paid 
her  one  or  two  formaJ  vIsIib  every  year ; 
but  having  once  deprived  her  of  the  In- 
fluence of  which  Khe  had  roade  so  bad 
and  baao  a  use,  he  took  care  that  Bhe 
ithould  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of 
regnlnlng  it. 

As  »oon  as  Edward  had  wrested  from 
the  usurping  hands  of  Mortimer  the  royal 
power,  he  showed  hiino^'lf  well  worthy  of  It 
by  the  manner  in  whirli  he  need  It.  He 
n«»t  only  exhorted  his  Jiidtfes  and  other 
grt^t  offlcerti  to  execute  jui^tice,  and  to  put 
a  Btop  to  the  open  deprixlatlons  and  armed 
bandA  of  robber;*  by  which  the  country  was 
now  more  than  ever  Infented  and  dl<»«raced, 
but  he  personally  exerted  himself  In  that 
good  work,  and  showed  I>otb  courage  and 
conduct  In  that  important  task. 

A.D.  1S33.  -—  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  treaty  between  Bngtand  and  Scotland, 
as  related  nnder  the  head  of  the  year  1328, 
the  great  Robert  Bruce  died,  worn  out 
even  more  bv  Inflrmities  and  toll  than  by 
years;  and  his  son  and  heir,  David  Bruce, 
being  as  yet  a  minor,  the  regency  was 
left  to  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  the  con- 
stant sharer  of  Robert's  perils.  In  this 
treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  all  Scots  who 
inherited  property  in  England, and  all  Eng- 
lislimen  who  inherited  projierty  In  Scot- 
land, should  be  restored  to  possession  as 
free  and  secure  as  though  no  war  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  countries. 
This  part  of  the  innity  had  been  faithfully 
perfonned  by  England  ;  but  Robert  Bruc<> 
and,  subsequently,  the  regent  Murray  bad 
contrived  to  refuse  the  restoration  of  con- 
siderable properties  in  Scotland,  either  from 
actual  diniculty  of  wresting  them  from  the 
Scottish  holders,  or  from  a  politic  doubt  of 
the  expediency  of  so  far  strengthening  an 
enemy —  whlr^  they  judged  England  rau>r 
always  In  reality  be—by  admitting  so  many 
£uglii«hmon  to  wealth  and  consequent 
power  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
Whatever  the  motive  by  which  Bruce  and 
Murray  were  actuated  in  this  matter,  their 
denial  or  delay  of  the  stipulated  restoration 
gave  great  offence  to  the  num*'rou»  Eng- 
lUh  of  high  rank  who  had  a  personal  in- 
terest In  it.  Many  who  were  thus  situat^^ 
were  men  of  great  wealth  and  influence; 
ajid  their  power  became  more  than  ever 
formidable  when  they  were  able  to  com- 
mand the  alliance  of  Edward  BalloL  He 
was  the  son  of  that  John  Ballol  who  had 
briefly  worn  the  Scottish  crown;  and  he, 
like  his  father,  settled  in  Prance,  with  the 
d<'lermInatlon  of  leading  a  private  life  ra- 
ther than  risk  all  comfort  for  the  m'^re 
rliance  of  grasping  a  precarlona  and  anxioua 
IM>wer.  This  resolution,  though  con<fonant 
with  the  soundest  philosophy,  was  not  cal- 
euialed  to  procure  him  much  worldly  e.Ktl- 
matiou  ;  and  his  really  strong  claim  u^  the 
Bcottish  royalty  procured  him  so  little  C4)n- 
flrteratlon  In  France,  that  for  come  In- 
fraction of  the  law  he  was  thrown  into 
gaol,  as  though  he  had  been  the  meanest  | 


private  r>enH)n.  In  this  situation  be 
dinoovered  by  lord  Beaumont,  an  English 
baron,  who  laid  claim  to  the  Scoteh  earl- 
dom of  Buchan.  Beaumont  without  Iom  of 
time  procured  Baliol's  release  and  carried 
him  over  to  England,  where  he  placed  him, 
nominally  at  leaat.  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federation which  alread>'  had  meditated  the 
invasion  of  Scothmd. 

King  Edward  secretly  aided  Ballol  and 
the  English  barons  In  preparing  for  their 
enten^rlse,  though  he  would  not  bo  per- 
suaded to  give  them  any  open  encourage- 
ment, as  he  had  bound  himself  to  pay 
30,0002.  to  the  pope,  should  he,  Edward, 
commit  any  hostilities  npon  Bcotlnno 
within  a  certain  period  which  had  not  yet 
expired  ;  moreover,  the  young  king  David, 
ft  ill  a  minor,  was  actually  married  to 
Edward's  sister  Jane,  though  the  marriage 
was  not  yet  consummated ;  and  the  world 
would  scarcely  fail  to  censure  Edward,  if, 
under  such  circumstanres,  he  should  cause 
a  renewal  of  war  between  tiie  two  countries. 
Under  these  clrctuu stances,  eager  as  Ed- 
ward might  be  to  aid  his  nobles  In  their 
enmity  to  Scotland,  he  determined  to  con- 
fine himself  to  secret  proceedings  on  their 
behalf;  and,  thus  aided,  their  nominal 
leader,  Ballol,  was  speedily  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  lord  Beaumont  before 
mentioned,  Umfrevilie.  earl  of  Angxia,  the 
lords  Talbot,  Mowbray,  and  other  eminent 
barons  Interested  In  the  adventure.  As 
such  a  force  could  not  bo  so  secretly 
raised  as  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of  tho 
Scottish  regent,  who  would  naturally  ei- 
l>ect  to  be  attacked  by  the  English  border, 
Ballol  and  his  friends  embarked  at  Raven- 
spur  and  lauded  their  force  on  the  coa*t  of 
Fife.  The  former  regent,  Murray,  waa 
dead;  and  his  succe^Hor,  Donald,  earl  of 
Mar,  was  far  inferior  to  him  in  warlike 
exiH'rIence  and  ability.  Nevertheless  tho 
English  were  promptly  and  vlgomusly  op- 
liosed  the  moment  they  landed ;  and  though 
tliey  succeeded  In  l>eatlng  back  their  un- 
disciplined opponents,  time  was  thus  af- 
forded to  Mar  to  collect  a  very  large  army, 
which  some  historians  reckon  as  high  as 
forty  thousand  men. 

The  hostile  forces  came  In  sight  on  the 
opfwslte  Bide  of  the  river  Erne :  and  Ballol, 
crossing  that  river  In  the  night,  attacked 
the  unwieldy  force  of  the  Scots  so  vigor- 
ously and  unexix'ctedly,  t  hat  he  drove  them 
from  the  fleld  with  considerable  slaughter, 
their  numbers  being  a  disadvantage  Ut 
them  amid  the  confiif^ion.  But  as  daylight 
approached,  the  Bcotn  resolved  once  more 
to  try  theirfortuncngainst  an  enemy  whose 
Inferior  nural>ers  made  it  disgraceful  to 
yield  to  them  ;  but  they  were  charged  whilo 
straggling  over  some  broken  and  diflScult 
ground,  and  so  complete  was  tho  rout  that 
euKued,  that  while  the  English  lostsearecly 
tifty  men,  the  8c«»i8  lost  twelve  thousanrl, 
including  the  earls  of  Aihol  and  Monteith. 
the  lord  Bay  of  Errol,  constable  of  Scot- 
land, the  lords  Rulth  and  LIndsey,  and  the 
enrl  of  Carrick,  a  natural  sou  of  Rolnrt 
Hi  ure. 

Itallol  followed  up  this  victorj*  by  takiriK 
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Perth.  Here  be  wm  blockaded  by  seti,  aiid 
be»teired  on  the  land  by  an  army  of  forty 
thouMnd  Brots,  nndcr  the  earl  of  MHrch 
and  «lr  Archibald  Douglas ;  but  tbo  Kng- 
lish  chips  disperMMl  the  blockading  squad- 
rtm ;  and  as  Baliol  was  thus  enabled  to 
ciMnnuuid  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions, 
the  bctiieglng  Hcots  were  sliortly  obliged  to 
retire  from  that  very  approach  to  famine 
by  which  they  had  antlcipalcd  reducing 
him  ;  and  the  nation  being  in  effect  sub- 
dued, for  the  present  at  least,  Baliol  was 
foleinnly  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  7th  of 
Sfptcmber.  So  little  chance  did  there  now 
ai't*ear  to  be  of  a  change  of  fortune  in  fa- 
vour of  Darid  Bruce,  that  he  and  his  be- 
trothed wife  departed  for  Prance ;  and  their 
hitherto  zealous  partisans  sued  Baliol  for  a 
truer,  that  his  title  might  be  fairly  exa- 
mined and  decided  upon  by  the  Scottish 
pnrllaroenC. 

A.D.  1333L  —  BaIiol*8  prosperity  was  as 
flt^'tlng  as  It  had  been  sudden.  Having 
owed  all  his  success  to  the  presence  of  his 
Eiiirlish  supporters,  he  was  no  sooner 
obliged  to  allow  them  to  depart,from  want 
of  means  to  support  them,  than  sir  Archi- 
bald Douglas  and  others  of  the  friends  of 

I  I  Bruce  fell  upon  Baliol  and  his  slender  at- 
tendance, slew  Ballot's  brother  John,  and 
drove  Baliol  himself  back  to  Bngland  in  the 
most  cfimpiete  destitution.  Baliol  bad  pre- 
viuuelT  to  this  reverse  proposed  to  Edward 
that  his  sister  Jane  should  ljedi%'orced  from 
David  Bruce,  in  which  event  Baliol  would 
marry  her  and  also  do  homage  to  Edward 
f<tr  Scothind;  thus  restoring  to  England 
that  superldrtty  which  the  minion  Mor* 
timer  had  given  up  during  Edward's  mi- 
nority. As  Edward  now  began  to  despair 
ot  Bailors  success  by  any  other  means,  he 
n'solved  to  Interfere  openly,  and  having 
obtained  a  considerable  grant  from  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose— which  grant  was  ac- 
companied by  a  very  blunt,  though  very  rea- 
sonable desire,  that  he  thenceforth  '  would 
live  on  his  own  revenue  and  not  grieve  his 
kubjects  with  illegal  taxes'  — he  led  a  con- 
siderable army  to  Berwick,  where  a  power- 
ful garrison  was  commanded  by  sir  William 
Keith.  The  plan  of  the  Scottish  leaders 
was,  that  Keith  should  obstinately  defend 
Berwick,  and  while  he  tnus  engaged  the 
attention  of  Edward.  Douglas  should  lead 
a  numerous  enemy  over  the  border,  and 
carry  the  liorrors  and  losses  of  ^-ar  Into  the 
enemy's  own  country.  But  Edward's  army 
was  so  well  disciplined  and  so  well  pro- 
vided, that  before  Douglas  could  march  into 
North nmtierlnnd  bU  plan  of  operations  was 
changed,hy  the  informati<in  tbst  slrWlJliaro 
Keith  was  reduc^  to  such  extremity,  that 
he  bad  engaged  to  surrender  Berwick  should 
no  relief  rearli  him  within  a  few  days. 
Douglas  marched  to  the  relief  of  that  tm- 
jwirtant  place,  and  in  a  general  action  that 

I I  enaued,the8cotswereuiterlydofeated,wlth 
'  a  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
'  I  English  loss  was  certainly  very  trifling ; 
' '  yet  we  cannot  without  coutidemble  hesi- 
I     tation  adopt  the  accounts  wbicli  concur  in 

I  assuring  us  that    the    total  English  loss 

'  amounted  to  thirteen  s<»ldlerB,  one  esqnlre, 

I  i  and  one  knight ;  a  loss  which  can  only  lie 


Imagined  by  considering  that  battle  to  hava 
Iteen  little  better  than  a  disorderly  flight 
on  the  one  part  and  a  murderous  pursuit 
on  the  other. 

As  the  result  of  this  battle,  Scotland 
was  again  apparently  submissive  to  Ballot. 
He  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  he  and  many  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  did  homage  to  Edward, 
who  then  returned  to  England,  leaving  a 
detachment  to  support  Baliol.  As  long  as 
this  detachment  remained  Baliol  was  most 
submissively,  not  to  saj-  servilely,  olieyed 
by  the  Scots,  even  when  he  stung  their 
national  prldo  by  ceding  in  periictulty 
to  England,  Berwick,  Dunttar,  Roxburgli. 
Edinburgh,  and  the  whole  of  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Scotland.  But  as  soon 
as  Baliol,  considering  himself  safe,  and 
perhaps  being  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
the  expense  of  keeping  them,  sent  away 
his  English  mercenaries,  the  Scots  sgaln 
rose  against  him,  and  after  a  vsrtety  of 
struggles  between  him  and  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  who  acted  as  regent  In  behalf  of 
the  absent  David  Bruce.  Baliol  was  once 
more  chased  from  all  that  he  fondly  ima- 
gined he  had  permanently  conquered  for 
himself  or  England. 

A.D.  1335.— Edward  again  marched  to 
chastise  and  subject  the  Scots,  who  aban- 
doned or  destroyed  their  homes  and  sought 
shelter  In  their  mountain  fastnesses,  but 
only  to  return  again  the  moment  that  he 
had  retired.  In  this  obstinately  patriotio 
course  the  Scots  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  Edward's  position  with  regard  to  Prance. 
He  had  for  years  laid  an  unfounded  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  country;  and 
though  he  had  on  one  occasion  In  the  most 
distinct  terms  recognised  Philip's  right, 
and  done  homage  to  him  for  his  lands  there 
held,  theencouragementof  Roliert  d'Artoia 
and  the  concurrence  of  Edward's'father-in- 
law,  the  count  of  Halnault,  the  duke  of 
Bral^ant,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
several  other  sovereign  princes,  hrid  in- 
duced Edward  to  persevere  in  a  claim 
which  was  opposed  to  common  sense,  and 
plainly  contradicted  by  his  own  delibe- 
rate act  and  deed,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mutual  hatred  which  baa  only 
completely  subsided  within  the  memory  of 
men  who  as  yet  ve  but  young.  He  pre* 
tended  that  he  ought  to  succeed  in  right  of 
his  motlier  Isabella,  though  Isabella  her- 
self was  legally  and  formally  excluded  from 
succeeding ;  he  was  tlius  guilty  of  the  spe- 
cial absurdity  of  claiming  to  Inherit  from  a 
woman  a  crown  to  which  a  woman  could 
not  succeed  — and  he  could  only  support 
that  special  absurdity  upon  a  general  prin- 
ciple—that of  the  natural  right  of  women 
to  succeed  being  wholly  indefeasible  liy 
special  regulation  ;  and  in  that  case  each  of 
the  three  last  kings  had  left  daughters 
whose  right  upon  that  general  principle 
would  take  precedence  of  his  I  And  yet 
isuch  a  monstrous  absurdity  of  assumption 
found  friends,  and  caused  rivers  of  the  l)est 
blood  of  both  nations  to  be  shed  In  flerce 
conflict  I 

To  nil  his  other  abettors  In  this  really 
ridiculous  as  well  as  unjust  claim  was  now 
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op  the  fluccess  of  Edward,  laid  stege  to  St. 
Omera.  But  though  his  force  numbered 
50,000  men,  it  wa<i  chiefly  composed  of  a 
mere  rabble  of  artificers,  so  little  experi- 
enced In  war  or  in  love  with  its  perils, 
that  a  saliy  of  the  garrison  put  the  whole 
of  this  doughtjr  army  to  flight,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  its  really  able  and 
Iirare  commander. 

Kd ward's  subsequent  operations  were  by 
no  means  so  KUCcc^iifuL  He  greatly  di^ 
treased  Tonmay,  indeed,  and  he  suffered  no 
very  great  advantage  even  in  the  way  of 
mamcuTre  to  be  gained  by  the  French ;  but 
every  day  brought  some  new  proof  that  his 
ver>'  allies  were  at  heart  hostile  to  his  pur- 
po^M?,  and  only  supported  him  in  their  own 
grofdiness  of  gain  ;  while,  on  the  other 
baud,  supplies  arrived  so  slowly  from  Eng- 
land, that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  meet 
the  clamorous  demands  of  his  creditors. 
A  long  truce,  therefore,  was  very  gladly 
agreed  to  by  him,  and  he  hastily  and  by 
al'.^olute  stealth  returned  to  England.  An- 
Di>yed  at  his  want  of  success,  and  attrlbut- 
tng  It  chiefly  to  the  slowness  with  which 
supplies  had  reached  him,  Edward  no 
a«»uiier  arrived  in  England  than  be  began  to 
vent  bis  anger  upon  his  principal  officers ; 
ajid  be  with  great  impolicy  showed  espccUU 
r:ufe  in  the  case  of  Stratford,  archbishop  of 
C^itcrbnry,  upon  whom  had  dcrolved  the 
ditBcult  and  not  very  pleasant  task  of  real- 
ising the  taxes  granted  by  the  parliament. 
It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  the  ninth  sheaf, 
lamb,  and  fleece,  being  unusual  taxes, 
were  necessarily  collected  with  unusual 
slowness :  the  king  was  enraged  at  his 
own  lU-suocess,  and  was  determined  to  vent 
It  upon  bis  officers ;  sir  John  St.  Paul,  keep- 
er of  the  privy  seal,  sir  John  Stoucr,  ciiief 
jostlce.  the  mayor  of  London,  and  the  bi- 
shops of  Chichester  and  Lichfleld.  were 
imprisoned ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury only  escaped  the  like  Indignity  by 
rhoucing  to  be  absent  from  Loudon  on  Ed- 
ward's arrival. 

A.D.  1341.— Archbishop  Stratford,  who 
rmlly  seems  only  to  have  failed  in  his  duty 
from  the  novel  and  difficult  nature  of  it. 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  quail  before  the  un- 
just auger  even  of  so  powerful  and  passion- 
ate a  prince  as  Edward ;  and  on  learning  to 
what  lengths  the  king  had  gone  with  the 
other  gruit  officers  of  state,  the  archbishop 
Issued  a  general  sentence  of  excommunl- 
cati4m  against  all  who  should  assail  the 
clergy  either  In  person  or  property,  in- 
fringe the  privileges  secured  to  them  by 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  by  the  Great 
Charter,  or  accuse  a  prelate  of  treason  or 
any  other  crime  to  bring  him  under  the 
king's  displeasure.  JSot  did  the  bold  and 
somewhat  arrogant  archbishop  stop  even 
here.  After  having  thus  generally  aimed 
at  the  king's  conduct,  and  after  having 
taken  care  ui  employ  the  clergy  In  painting 
that  conduct  In  the  darkest  colours  to  the 
IKfople,  Stratford  personally  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  king,  lu  which  be  asserted  the 
superiority  of  the  clerical  to  the  civil 
power,  reminded  him  that  the  priesthood 
were  answerable  at  the  divine  tribunal  as 
well  for  kings  ss  for  subjecu,  and  were  the 


spiritual  fathers  of  the  former  as  of  the 
latter,  and  were  therefore  manifestly  and 
fully  entitled  both  to  direct  them  to  right 
conduct  and  to  censure  them  for  trans- 
gressions. This  bold  and  unlimited  asser- 
tion of  superiority  was  In  no  wise  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  Edward's  irritation,  and  he 
marked  bis  sense  of  Stratford's  conduct  by 
sending  him  no  summons  to  attend  the 
]>arllament.  But  the  archbishop,  attended 
by  a  numerous  and  Imposing  train  of  peers 
spiritual  and  temporal,  presented  himself, 
crosier  in  hand  and  in  full  pontlflcals,  and 
demanded  admission.  For  two  days  the 
king  refused  to  admit  him ;  but  at  length, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  too  complete 
a  breach  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  be 
not  only  pennltted  him  to  take  his  seat  in 
parliament,  but  also  restored  him  to  his 
former  high  office. 

Tlie  maxim  of  the  English  parlUment 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  king  should  be  made  the 
advantage  of  the  subject.  The  close  re- 
strictions which  had  been  laid  upon  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  IL  were  now,  as  far  as 
was  deemed  safe,  made  the  basis  of  the 
parliament's  demands  upon  Edward  HI. 
for  concessions  to  be  granted  by  him  in  re- 
turn for  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  sacks 
of  WOOL  Edward  was  so  pressed  by  his 
creditors,  that  he  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  terras,  hard  as  they  were ;  but  as 
soon  as  his  necessities  became  somewhat 
mitigated  he  revoked  all  that  he  deemed 
offensive,  alleging  that  he  was  advised  to 
do  so  by  tome  of  his  barons,  and  that  In 
originally  fhaking  such  concessions  he  had 
dUfembled  and  had  made  them  with  a  secret 
protest.  A  most  dishonest  plea  in  Itself ; 
and  one  which,  it  is  obvious,  would,  if  al- 
lowed, render  all  the  most  solemn  publlo 
engagements  mere  deceptions  and  mock- 
eries. 

A.D.  1342.— Dissensions  in  Brittany  led 
to  a  state  of  affairs  which  revived  Edward's 
expiring  hope  of  conquering  Prance.  Ho 
accordingly  sent  a  strong  fleet  and  army 
thither  to  the  aid  of  the  countess  of  Mount- 
fort,  who  was  besieged  by  Charles  of  BJols. 
Robert  d'  Artols,  who  commanded  this 
force,  fought  a  successful  action  with  the 
French,  and  landed  bis  troops  in  Brittany. 
He  laid  siege  to  Yannes  and  took  it,  but 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  a  wound  recei  ved 
at  the  retaking  of  that  place  by  a  party  of 
Breton  nobles  of  the  faction  of  Charles. 
I>eprlved  of  the  services  of  Robert,  u^oa 
whose  ability  and  valour  Edward  had  great 
reliance,  he  now  determined  to  proceed  in 
person  to  the  aid  of  the  countess.  Thu 
truce  between  England  and  France  had  ex- 
pired, and  the  war  was  openly  and  avowedly 
to  be  carried  on  between  these  two  powers, 
which  for  some  time  had  really  been  break- 
ing their  truce  in  the  character  of  parti- 
sans to  the  respective  competitors  for  the 
duchy  of  Brittany.  Having  Unded  near 
Vsjines  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  Edward,  anxious  to  make  some  im- 
portant Impression,  and  greatly  over-rating 
his  means  of  doing  so,  simultaneously  oom< 
mem  ed  three  sieges;  of  Vannce,  of  Rennes, 
and  of  Nantes.     As  might  have  been  «&• 
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Cf)e  Crrajrurs  of  lEtiitarjSt  ^c. 


pect^d,  bat 
small  force 


little  pro|rre«8  was  mnde  by  s 
thus  divided.  Even  the  rhirf 
siege,  of  Vannes.  conducted  by  Edwsrd  In 
person,  wu  a  failure ;  and  Edward  was  at 
lenfTtb  obliged  to  cr>ncentrate  all  his  troops 
In  that  nelKhbourhood,  on  aceount  of  the 
approach  of  Philip's  eldest  son,  the  duke 
of  Nomiandy,  with  an  array  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  four  thouNind  horse.  Ed- 
ward strongly  entrenched  himself ;  but  ho 
soon  became  so  distressed  for  provision's 
while  his  antagonists,  both  of  the  fortress 
and  the  army,  were  well  and  fully  suppli- 
ed, that  he  was  glad  to  enter  Into  a  tru'^e 
for  three  years,  and  consent  to  Vannes  re- 
maining In  the  bands  of  the  pope's  legates, 
who  negotiated  the  truce, while  all  tlie  other 
strongholds  of  Brittany  should  remain 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  then  held  them. 
Edward  returned  to  England,  and  though  he 
had  made  a  truce  for  the  long  term  of  three 
years,  it  is  quite  clear  from  his  conduct 
that  be  merely  did  so  to  extricate  himself 
and  his  followers  from  actual  capture.  He 
made  complaints  of  a  virtual  breach  of  the 
treaty  bytbe  punlshmeut  of  cert-ain  Breton 
nobles  who  were  partisans  of  England :  and 
the  iMirllamcnt.  adoptinghls  views,  granted 
hlni  a  flfteentn  from  the  counties,  and  a 
tenth  from  the  boroughs  for  two  vears,  to 
which  the  clergy  added  a  tenth  for  three 
years.  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  cousin  of  the  king,  was 
now  sent  with  a  force  Into  Guienne:  and  hav- 
ing beaten  off  all  assailants  from  that  pro- 
vince, he  followed  the  count  of  Lisle,  the 
French  general,  to  Bergerac^  beat  him  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  took  the  place.  He 
afterwards  subjected  a  great  part  of  Perl- 
gord :  and  the  count  of  Lisle,  having  again 
collected  and  reinforced  his  troops,  at- 
tempted to  recapture  Auberoche,  when  the 
earl,  at  the  head  of  1,000  horse,  surprised 
him,  completely  routed  bis  force,  and  took 
him  prls«mer. 

A.D.  iws.— After  this  the  earl  made  a 
moMt  rapid  series  of  conquests  on  the  side 
of  Gulenne,  partly  owing  to  the  general 
discontent  of  the  French  at  some  new 
Uxes,  especially  one  on  salt,  which  Philip's 
necessities  bad  compelled  him  to  lay  upon 
his  people. 

A,D.  1340.— As  soon  as  rhllip*s  finances 
became  In  better  order,  vast  prefiaratlnns 
were  made  by  the  French  to  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  A  very  splendid  army 
was  led  towards  Gulenne  by  the  dukes  of 
riormandy  and  Burgundy,  and  other  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  Prance;  and  the  earl  of 
Derby  found  bis  force  so  inadequate,  that 
he  was  compelled  strictly  to  confine  his 
movements  to  the  defensive.  The  French 
army,  therefore,  was  left  full  opportunity 
to  lay  siege  to  Angoulfme,  and  they  In- 
Tested  it  so  clusely,  that  lord  Norwich,  the 
gallant  English  governor,  was  reduced  to 
the  most  painful  extremities.  Despairing 
of  relief,  and  unwilling  to  surrender  himself 
and  troops  aa  prisoners,  he  had  recourse  to 
a  not  very  creditable  stratagem,  which, 
moreover,  was  only  successful  in  conse- 

aueuce  of  the  rigid  honour  of  the  duke  of 
ormandy.     Desiring  a  conference  with 
that  noble  leader,  lord  Norwich  proposed  a 
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cessation  of  arms  for  the  following  day, 
which,  as  1>elng  the  feast  of  the  Tirgin,  be 
professed  a  dislike  to  desecrating.  The 
cessation  of  arms  being  agreed  to,  lord 
Norwich  marched  his  troops  through  tbe 
beleaguered  city,  and.  as  he  wished  to  pass 
through  the  French  lines,  sent  ameasenger 
to  remind  the  duke  of  the  existing  truce. 
*  r  fee  the  governor  hai  ovheittrd  me.'  wss 
the  noMe  reply  of  the  duke,  who  allowed 
the  English  to  pass  without  annoyance, 
and  contented  himself  with  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  place. 

While  these  and  minor  transactions  were 
passing  In  France,  Edward  had  been  en- 
gaged in  England  in  preparing  a  splendid 
expedition  with  which  he  and  his  son  the 
prince  of  Walea,  now  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  at  length  set  sail  from  Bouthatnpton. 
"The  original  destination  of  this  expedition, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  sail, 
was  Gulenne :  but  contrary  winds  prerail- 
ing  for  some  time,  Edward  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Geoffrey  d'Harconrt,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Normandy,  the 
rich  fields  of  which  would  supply  his  army, 
while  the  very  proximity  to  the  capltAl 
would  render  any  Impression  made  there  of 
proportionate  Importance.  This  determi- 
nation made  Edward  speedily  disembark  at 
LaHogue,  with  four  thousand  English  men- 
at-arms  and  ten  thousand  archers,  together 
with  ten  thousand  Welsh  and  six  thousand 
Irish  infantry,  who,  if  not  very  important 
in  actual  line  of  battle,  were  admirably 
adspted,  in  quality  of  foragers  and  scouts, 
to  be  serviceable  to  their  own  force  and 
most  mischievous  to  the  enemy. 

Having  destn»yed   the  shipping   In  La 
Hogue,  Chertxiurg,  and  Barfleur,  Edward, 
who  on  landing  had  knighted  his  son  Ed- 
ward and  some  of  the  young  nobility,  dis- 
persed   his  lighter  and  more   disorderly 
tr«>ops  all  over  the  country,  with  orders  to 
plunder  and  destroy,  without  other  restric- 
tion than  that  they  should  return  to  their 
camp  by  night.    The  effect  of  this  order 
was  to  spread  the  utmost   consternation 
not  only  all  over  the  province,  but  even  to 
Paris  itself:   and  as   Caen   seemed  most 
likely  to  be  the  next  object  of  Eilward*s 
enterprise,  the  count  d'Kn,  constable  of 
France,  and  the  count  of  Tancarvllle,  were 
despatched  with  an  army  to  its  defence. 
As  had  l»een  foreseen,  Edward  cotild  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  attack    so    rich 
a  place;  and  the  inhabitants,  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  regular  troops,  joined 
them  In  adA-ancIng  against  the  Eugliata. 
But  the  real  of  these  civilians  gave  way  at 
the  very  first  shriek  of  battle ;  the  troops 
were  swept  away  along  with  them,  both 
the  counts  were  Uken  prisoners,  and  the 
conquering  troops  entered  and  plundered 
the  city  with  every  circumstance  of  raire 
and  violence.    The  unhappy  people  sousBt 
to  procrastinate  their  doom  by  barricading 
their  houses  and  assailing  the  English  with 
missiles  from  the  windows  and  house-tons 
and  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  this  more  In- 
sulting than  injurious  opposition,  set  Are 
to  two  or  three  houses  In  various  parts  of 
the  town.    But  Edward,  alarmed  lest  thn 
spoil  should  thus  be  lost.  stopiS  the  TtcJ 
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Imce  of  his  troops,  snd.  having  made  the 
inbabltADtc  give  up  their  Tain  re«UtaDC«, 
aUowed  bis  ■oldlers  to  plunder  the  place  in 
an  orderly  and  deliberate  way  for  three 
dm,  reserrlug  to  himself  all  jewels,  plate, 
silk,  and  fine  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 
These,  tofrrther  with  three  hundred  of  the 
most  cnnaiderable  clUxens  of  Oaen,  be  sent 
over  to  BuKlxid. 

Bdward  now  marched  towards  Rouen, 
where  he  expected  to  have  a  similar  pro- 
flfcsble  triumph ;  but  finding  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  Itro^cn  down,  and  the  king 
of  France  in  person  awaiting  him  with  an 
am  J,  he  marched  towards  Taris,  plunder- 
ing and  committing  the  most  wanton  de- 
ttmctlon  on  the  road.  He  had  intended 
to  t«Ba  the  Seine  at  Pois»y,  but  found 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  lined  with 
the  French  troops,  and  that  and  all  the 
neigbboarlng  bridges  broken  down.  By  a 
ftUlfttl  manceuvre  he  drew  the  French  from 
Poiaay,retamed  thlther.rcpalred  the  bridge 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  passed  over  with 
bis  whole  anuy,  and  having  thus  disen- 
gaged himself  from  danger,  set  out  by 
haAy  marches  for  Flandera.  Bis  van- 
guard cot  to  pieces  the  cltiteni  of  Amiens, 
who  attempted  to  arrest  their  march  ;  but 
when  the  English  reached  the  Somme  they 
found  themselves  as  ill  situated  as  ever, 
all  the  bridges  being  either  broken  down 
or  doeeiy  guarded.  Guided  by  a  peasant, 
Kdwmrd  found  a  ford  at  Abbeville,  led  hts 
amj  oTer  sword  in  hand,  and  put  to  flight 
the  opposing  French  under  Godemar  de 
Faye ;  the  main  body  of  the  French,  under 
their  king,  being  only  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing Edward  across  the  ford  by  the  rising 
of  theUde. 

After  this  narrow  escape,  Edward,  un- 
willing to  expose  himself  to  the  enemy's 
superior  cavalry  force  in  the  open  plains  of 
PIcardjr.  halted  upon  a  gentle  ascent  near 
the  village  of  Crescy,  In  a  position  verr  fa- 
Tnormble  for  his  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  Frnich.  Baring  disposed  his  army  in 
three  lines,  he  entrenched  his  flanks,  and 
there  being  a  wood  in  his  rear,  in  that  he 
placed  his  bam^rage.  Hts  first  and  second 
lines  be  committed  to  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  with  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Oxford, 
Anmdel,  and  Northampton,  and  the  lords 
Cliandos,  Holland.  Willoughby.  Ruos,  and 
other  eminent  leaders ;  while  the  third 
line,  under  his  own  Immediate  command, 
he  kept  bark  as  a  ctirp$  de  reserve,  either 
to  rapport  the  former  two  if  beaten  bark, 
or  to  Improve  any  Impression  that  they 
might  ms«e  upon  the  enemy. 

In  addition  to  the  care  with  which  Ed- 
vard  had  secured  his  flanks  and  rear,  ho 
placed  In  his  front  some  cannon,  then  only 
newly  Invented  and  never  before  used  to 
any  extent  in  actual  battle.  His  opponent, 
thoufh  he  also  possessed  cannon,  had.  it 
should  seem,  left  them  behind  in  his  hasty 
and  furious  march  from  Abbeville. 

Philip's  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
hondrcMl  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  but 
the  superl"rlty  of  the  English  archers, 
and  the  Inefficiency  of  the  bow-strings  of 
the  archers  on  the  French  side,  from  their 
not  harlng   been   secured  against  rain, 


caused  the  rery  first  charge  to  be  Injuri- 
ous to  this  vast  and  tumaltiious  host. 
Young  Edward  no  sooner  perceived  the 
confusion  that  took  place  in  the  crowded 
ranks  of  his  enemy,  than  he  led  bis  line 
steadily  into  the  mek>e,  and  so  furious  was 
the  combat,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
alarmed  lest  the  gallant  young  prince 
should  be  overpowered,  sent  to  the  king, 
who  surveyed  the  battle  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  and  entreated  him  to  send  a  rein- 
forcement. Learning  that  the  prince  was 
not  wounded,  the  king  said  in  reply  to 
Warwick's  message,  •  lletnm  to  my  son,  and 
tell  him  that  I  rescn'e  the  honour  of  the  day 
to  him  ;  I  am  confident  that  he  will  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  honour  of  knighthood 
which  I  so  lately  conferred  np'm  him.  Ho 
will  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  without  my 
aselstanoe.* 

The  king  of  France,  far  from  inactlre. 
did  his  utmost  to  sustain  the  first  line  by 
that  which  was  under  his  own  command. 
But  the  first  disadvantage  could  not  be 
remedied,  and  the  slaughter  momentarily 
became  greater.  Philip  had  already  had  one 
horse  killed  under  him,  and,  being  re- 
mounted, was  again  rushing  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  when  John  of  Balnault 
seized  the  bridle  and  literally  dragged  him 
from  the  field.  Tlie  battle  was  now  changed 
into  a  complete  rout,  and  the  vanquished 
French  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  until 
nIghtfaU.  When  the  king  received  his 
gallant  son,  he  rushed  Into  his  arms,  ex- 
cLiiming,  •  My  brave  son,  persevere  In  your 
honourable  course.  You  are  my  son  Indeed, 
for  valiantly  have  jou  acquitted  yourself 
toKlay.  You  have  shown  yourself  worthy 
of  empire.' 

The  loss  to  the  French  on  this  most  fatal 
occasion  amounted  to  1,300  knights,  1,400 
gentlemen,  4.000  men-at-arms,  and  about 
90,000  men  of  Inferior  rank.  Among  the 
slain,  of  superior  rank,  were  the  dukes  of 
I.orraine  and  Bourbon,  the  earls  of  Flan- 
ders, Blols.  and  Vaudemont,  and  the  kings 
of  Majorca  and  Bohemia.  The  latter  king, 
though  very  old  and  quite  blind,  would 
not  be  dissuaded  from  taking  a  personal 
part  In  the  battle,  but  hid  his  bridle 
fastened  to  those  of  two  attendants,  and 
was  thus,  by  his  own  order,  or  at  least  by 
his  own  aict,  led  to  perish  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  His  crest  and  motto  were  a 
triple  ostrich  plume  and  the  words  leh 
dien^  I  serve,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
prince  of  WalM,  in  memory  of  this  most 
decisive  battle. 

Of  this  battle  we  may  remark  as  of  a 
former  one,  that  It  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  chase  murderously  followed  up : 
for  while  the  French  lost  so  awful  a  number 
of  all  ranks,  the  English  lost  only  three 
knights,  one  esquire,  and  a  few  common 
soldiers. 

Great  as  Edward's  victory  was,  he  clearly 
perceived  that  for  the  present  many  clr> 
cumstancee  warned  him  to  limit  his  ambl* 
tlon  to  capturing  some  place  that  would  at 
all  times  altord  him  a  ready  entrance  into 
Prance;  and  accordingly,  after  employing  a 
few  days  In  burying  the  dead  and  restlnghia 
army,  he  presented  himself  before  Oalala. 
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to  the  oarU  of  Rallsbarr  And  Saffulk :  and 
even  the  chief  suIkUtUIod*  were  headed, 
for  the  most  part,  bjr  wanion  of  acarceljr 
Inferior  fame  and  experience. 

The  kinff  of  Prance  also  drew  out  his 
annjr  in  three  dlrUlona  ;  the  flr«t  of  which 
waa  commanded  bj  hla  brother  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  second  by  the  dauphin  and 
two  of  John's  yoanffer  sons,  and  th^  third 
by  John  himself,  who  was  accompanied  by 
his  fourth  son,  PhUlp,  then  only  fourteen 
years  old. 

The  comparattveweakne«s  of  the  Bniirlleh 
army  was  compcn!«ated  by  Its  poeitlon, 
which  only  allowed  of  the  enemy  approach- 
Infr  It  along  a  narrow  lane  flanked  by  thick 
hedges.  A  strong  advanced  guard  of  the 
French.  led  by  the  raandials  Clermont  and 
Andreheu.  commenced  the  engagement  by 
marching  along  this  lane  to  open  a  passage 
for  the  main  army.  This  detachment  was 
dn^adfully  galled  and  thinned  by  the  En- 
glish archers.  %ho  from  behind  the  hedges 
poured  In  their  deadly  arrows  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  the n»k  of  retaliation.  But, 
In  spite  of  the  terrible  slaughter,  this  gal- 
lant advance  guard  pushed  steadily  for- 
ward, and  the  sur^lvom  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  lane  and  bravely  charged  upon  a 
strong  body  of  the  English  which  awaited 
them  under  the  command  of  the  prince  In 
person.  But  the  contest  was  short  as  It  was 
furious;  the  head  of  this  brave  and  devoted 
column  was  crushed  even  before  its  rear 
could  fftlrly  emerge  from  the  lane.  Of  the 
two  marshals,  one  was  taken  prisoner  and 
the  other  slain  on  the  ppot.  and  the  rear  of 
the  beaten  column  retreated  In  disorder 
upon  Its  own  array,  gulled  at  every  step  by 
the  ambushed  archers.  At  the  very  Instant 
thft  the  hurried  return  of  their  beaten 
friends  threw  the  French  army  Into  confu- 
sion, the  captal  de  Buche  and  his  detach- 
ment made  a  well-timed  and  desperate 
charge  upon  the  French  flank,  so  close  to  the 
daupltin,  that  the  nobles  who  bad  the  charge 
of  that  young  prince  became  aUrmed  for 
his  safety,  and  hurried  him  from  the  field. 

The  flight  of  the  dauphin  and  his  Imme- 
diate attendants  was  the  signal  for  that  of 
the  whole  division ;  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  his  division  followed  the  example ; 
and  the  vigilant  and  gallant  lord  Chandos. 
seizing  upon  the  important  Instant,  ealled 
to  prince  Edward  to  charge  with  all  his 
chivalry  upon  the  only  remaining  divi- 
sion of  the  French,  that  which  was  tinder 
the  immediate  command  of  John  hlmsell 
Feeling  that  all  depended  upon  this  one 
effort,  John  fought  nobly.  The  three  ge- 
nerals who  commanded  the  Gennau  aux- 
iliaries of  hisarmy  fell  within  sight  of  him : 
young  Philip,  whose  sword  was  wielded 
with  a  hero'*  spirit  in  defence  of  his  father, 
was  wounded ;  and  the  king  himself  was 
several  times  only  saved  fr«»m  death  by  the 
deftlre  of  his  Immediate  ast^ilants  to  make 
him  prisoner:  still  he  shouted  the  war- 
cry  and  brandished  his  blade  as  bravely  a« 
though  his  cause  had  Iteen  surely  triumph- 
ant. Even  when  he  waa  sinking  with  fa- 
tigue he  dcnmndtM  that  the  prince  In 
p^THon  sbuiild  receive  hts  suord;  but  at 
length,  ovt'rwiiclmcd  by  nunil>cn',  and  be- 


ing Informed  that  the  prince  was  too  tar 
off  to  be  brought  to  the  spot,  h*  threw 
down  his  gauntlet,  and  he  and  his  gallant 
boy  were  taken  prisoners  by  Sir  Dennis  de 
Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  fled 
from  his  country  on  being  charged  with 
murder. 

The  gallant  spirit  which  John  had  dis- 
played ought  to  have  protected  him  from 
further  111  treatment;  but  some  EngUsh  sol- 
diers rescued  him  from  de  Morbec,  In  hope 
of  getting  rewarded  aa  his  actual  captors ; 
and  some  (Gascons,  actoated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, aideavoured  to  wrest  him  from  the 
English.  60  high.  Indeed,  ran  thedlsputiSL 
tbnt  some  on  both  sides  loudly  threatened 
rather  to  slay  him  than  to  part  with  him 
living  to  their  opponents,  when.  fortiuiat#- 
ly,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  despatched  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  arrived  upon  the  spot  and 
conducted  him  In  safety  to  the  royal  tent. 

Prince  EdwanTs  courage  and  conduct  In 
the  flcid  were  not  more  creditable  to  him 
than  the  striking  yet  perfectly  unaffected 
humanity  with  which  he  now  treated  his 
vanquished  enemy.  He  received  him  at  his 
tent,  and  conducted  him  as  an  inferior 
wuiting  upon  a  superior ;  e«mestly  and 
truly  ascribed  bis  victory  less  to  skill  than 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  waited  behiiui  the 
royal  prliMiner's  chair  during  the  banquet 
with  which  be  was  served.  The  example 
of  the  prince  was  followed  by  his  array ;  all 
the  prisoners  were  released,  and  at  snob 
moderate  ransoms  as  did  not  press  npon 
them  Individually,  though  their  great  nnok- 
ber  made  the  English  soldiers  wealthr. 

Edward  now  made  a  truce  with  the 
French  for  two  years,  and  conducted  John 
to  London,  treating  nim  not  as  a  o^itlTe 
but  aS  a  monarch ;  taking  care  to  appew. 
alike  aa  to  horse  and  attire,  as  a  person  or 
Inferior  station. 

King  Edward  showed  his  approval  of  his 
son's  modest  and  delicate  conduct  by  close- 
ly imitating  It;  advancing  to  Southwark  to 
meet  John  on  his  Uindtng  there,  and  in 
every  sense  treating  him  not  as  a  captire, 
but  as  a  monarch  and  a  voluntary  visitor. 

Edward  had  now  two  kings  his  prisoners 
in  London.  But  the  continued  captivity 
of  David  Bruce  had  proved  less  injnrtoas 
to  Scotland  than  Edward  had  anticipated, 
the  powers  of  that  country  l>eing  ably  and 
indefatigably  directed  by  David's  heir  and 
nephew,  Robert  Stuart.  Edward  there- 
fore restored  David  to  liberty  at  a  r»nsom 
of  100.000  marks,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  sons  of  bis  principal  nobles  became 
hostAges. 

A.D.  1358.— Though  the  very  rirtnee  of 
John,  king  of  France,  were  calcuUted  to 
encourage  disobedience  to  him  in  so  tur- 
bulent and  ill-regulated  an  age,  and  In  m 
country  so  often  brutalised  as  France  was 
by  being  made  the  theatre  of  war,  yet  his 
absence  was  early  and  visibly  productive 
of  injury  and  disturlmnce  to  his  kingdom. 
If  his  goodnes.<<  had  been  sometimes  im- 
posed upon  and  his  kindness  still  more  fro- 
qucntly  presumed  npon,  yet,  n»  It  was  well 
known  that  ho  had  lM>tli  wlndom  and  cou- 
rage, his  pret*ence  had  kept  the  lll-dlsi»ofK'^ 
within  certAin  lK»und8.    The  dHUphln,upon 
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populnritr  of  the  duke  of  Laitcaiitcr,  who, 
it  was  feared,  wonld  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  the 
Black  Prince,  to  osurp  the  throne.  This 
general  Interest  grew  daily  more  deep  and 
painful:  and  the  Black  Prince,  amid  the 
sorrow  of  the  whole  nation,  expired  on  the 
6th  of  Jnne,  in  the  rery  prime  of  man- 
hood, aged  Only  forty-six.  The  king,  who 
was  visibly  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  son, 
lived  only  a  twelvemonth  longer,  dying  on 
the  2lst  of  June,  1377.  in  the  5Ut  year  of 
bis  reign,  and  in  the  fl6th  of  his  age. 

The  sense  of  power  la  usoally  more  In- 
flaentlal  on  men's  judgement  than  the  sense 
of  right ;  and  though  his  wars  both  with 
Scotland  and  France  chiefly  originated  in 
tyrannous  self-will,  the  splendour  of  his 
warlike  talents  and  the  vigour  of  his  cha- 
racter made  him  beloved  and  admired  by 
his  people  during  his  life,  and  still  make 
the  English  historian  love  to  linger  over 
bis  reign.  His  very  Injustice  to  foreign 
people,  kept  sedition  and  its  fearful  evils 
afar  from  bis  own  subjects ;  and  if  he  was 
hlmt»elf  too  burthensome  in  the  way  of 
taxation,  he  at  least  kept  a  Arm  hand  over 
his  nobles,  and  did  much  towards  advanc- 
ing and  establishing  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to  be  unmolested  in  their  pri- 
vate life,  and  to  have  their  interests  con- 
sidered, and  their  reasonable  demands  at- 
tended to.  It  has,  indeed,  been  generally 
admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  illustrious  kings  that  ever  sat  on 
the  English  throne,  and  that  his  faults 
were  greatly  outweighed  by  bis  heroic  vir- 
tues and  aralabto  qualitiea.  On  the  whole, 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  longest,  so  was  It  also  one  of  the 
brightest  in  our  history. 

OHAPTRR  XX Vn. 
Th»  Beign  of  Richard  II. 

A.D.  1S77.  — BowA&o  III.  was  succeeded 
by  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince. 
The  new  king  was  but  little  more  than 
eleven  years  old ;  but  he  had  three  tmcles, 
the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Glouces- 
ter, whose  authority,  aided  by  the  habiu 
of  obedience  whldi  the  firm  rul^f  the  late 
king  had  established,  seemed  to  promise  at 
Che  least  an  undisturbed  minority. 

The  rery  commencement  of  this  reign 
proved  how  much  Edward  III.  had  raised 
the  views  and  added  to  the  importance  of 
the  commons  in  parilament,the  deliberative 
business  of  which  had  now  so  much  increas- 
ed, that  they  found  it  necessary  to  choose  a 
speaker,  both  to  be  their  organ  of  commu- 
nication, and  to  keep  due  order  and  gravity 
in  their  debates.  The  choice,  however, 
showed  but  little  gratitude  to  the  late  king, 
for  It  fell  upon  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  man  who 
had  distlngutahed  himself  by  opposition  to 
the  late  king's  ministers,  and  had  been 
Imprisoned  for  a  violent  attack  on  Alice 
Pierce  [or  Perrers],  who,  as  the  king's  mis- 
tress, had  become  so  unpopular  m  oon- 
■equenoe  of  the  infloenoe  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have  upon  his  mea<)ures,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  part  with  her  to  appeaae  the 
popular  clamour. 


I  Though  the  choice  of  this  person  for 
speaker  did  not  indicate  any  Intention  on 
I  the  port  of  the  commons  towards  too  sub- 
I  missive  a  conduct,  they  did  not  imme- 
'  diatcly  show  any  desire  unduly  to  interfere 
I  In  the  govemnient.but  confined  themselves 
to  petitioning  the  lords  that  a  council  of 
nine,composed  of  trustworthy  and  vlrtnoua 
men,  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  the 
public  business  and  to  superintend  the  llfo 
and  education  of  the  young  king  during 
his  minority.  Tlie  former  piut  of  the  peti- 
tion was  answered  by  the  appointment  erf 
the  bishops  of  London,  Osriisle,  and  Salia- 
bury,  the  earls  of  March  and  Stafford, 
and  airs  Richard  de  Stafford,  Henry  le 
Scrope,  John  Devereux,  and  Hugh  Segrave, 
who  were  empowered  to  conduct  the  publlo 
business  fur  one  year.  With  respect  to  the 
Iatt4^r  portion  of  the  petition,  the  lorda 
declined  interfering  with  it;  reasonably 
thinking  that  to  interfere  In  the  youn^ 
prince's  private  life  and  education,  unlesa 
his  royal  uncles  proved  careless  or  inimi- 
cal, would  be  neither  delicate  nor  just. 

Of  the  three  uncles,  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter was  certainly  by  far  the  ablest,  and 
probably  not  the  least  ambitious;  and 
though  there  was  no  one  to  wliom  any 
authority  was  ostensibly  or  formally  given 
to  control  the  council,  Lancaster  seems  to 
have  been  the  actual  regent,  who  for  some 
years  not  only  controlled,  but,  by  his  irre- 
sistible thoOgh  secret  influence,  even  ai>- 
pointed  the  councU. 

As  is  usual  with  popular  and  large  as- 
serabliea,  the  commons,  on  finding  their 
interference  compUed  with  instead  of  its 
being  relented,  became  anxious  and  some- 
what impatient  to  push  it  still  fSrther. 
Scarcely  had  the  major  part  uid  the  moat 
important  part  of  their  first  petition  becoi 
acted  upon,wheu  they  presented  another,  in 
which  they  prayed  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  barons 
from  confederating  together  to  uphold  \ 
each  other  and  their  followers  in  violent  ', 
and  unlawful  deeds.  A  civil  answer  was 
given  to  this  petition ;  but  though  the  au> 
swerwas  couched  In  those  general  terms 
which  really  bind  the  parties  using  them  to 
no  particular  course.  It  speedily  called  forth 
another  petition  of  a  far  more  ambitious 
nature,  and  calculated  to  add  at  one  step 
most  prodigiously  to  the  influence  of  the 
commons,  who  now  prayed  thauduring  the 
minority  of  the  king  all  the  great  officers 
Hhould  be  appointed  by  parliament— clearly 
meaning  that  the  mere  appointment  by  the 
lords  should  thenceforth  be  of  no  validity, 
unless  It  were  confirmed  by  the  commons. 
This  petition  did  not  meet  with  so  favour* 
able  a  reception ;  the  lords  still  retained  to 
themselves  the  power  of  appointing  to  the 
great  offices  of  state,  and  the  commons 
took  part  In  the  appointments  only  by  tacit 
acquiescence. 

Previous  to  this  parliament  being  dis- 
solved the  commons  gave  another  proof  of 
their  consciousness  of  their  own  growln^r 
importance,  by  representing  the  necessity 
as  well  as  propriety  of  their  being  annually 
assembled,  and  by  appointing  two  of  their 
number  to  receive  and  dlsborae  two  fit- 
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teeotlM  aud  two  tenUM  which  bad  been 
Toted  to  the  kin  9. 

▲J>.  188L— Though  the  war  with  France 
broke  forth  from  time  to  time,  in  epito  of 
the  prudent  conduct  of  Obarlea,  who  most 
juMly  waa  oalJed  the  Wise,  the  military 
o|)eFationa  were  not  such  aa  to  demand 
itetalL  But  If  unproductlre  of  glory  or 
territory,  the  war  waa  not  the  lew  deatruc- 
ttve  of  treasure:  and  on  tiie  parliament 
meeting  in  1380,  It  waa  found  requiaite,  in 
order  to  prorlde  for  the  preaalng  and  In- 
dlspenaable  neceaaltiea  of  the  goremment. 
to  iropoao  a  poU-tax  of  three  groata  upon 
every  person,  male  and  female,  who  was 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

There  was  no  foreign  country  with  which 
England  had  so  dose  and  continuona  an  In- 
tercfiurse  aa  with  Flanders,  which  greatly 
depended  on  England  for  its  supply  of  the 
wool  necessary  for  Its  mannfacturea  The 
spirit  of  independence  that  had  arisen 
amoog  tbe  Flemish  peasants,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  brutalities  which  they  had  com- 
mitted upon  their  natural  and  lawful  rulers. 


mittod  (o  the  utmost  tyranny  at  tbe  hands 
of  a  brewer,  now  began  to  communicate 
Itaelf  to  the  lower  order  in  England.  Then, 
as  in  far  more  modem  times,  there  were 
demagoguea  who  sought  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  credulous  people,  and  to 
prey  upon  tbem  by  the  loud  inculcation  of 
an  equality  among  mankind,  which  no  man 
not  decidedly  inferior  to  all  the  rest  of  his 
race  In  the  quality  of  Intelligence,  can  fail 
to  see  Is  but  partially  true  In  the  abstract, 
and  wholly  talae  by  force  of  circumstances 
which  are  at  onee  IneTltable  and  perfectly 
Independent  of  tbe  form  of  goremment  and 
even  of  the  good  or  bad  administration  of 
the  lawa.  Among  the  demagognea  who 
just  at  this  period  raised  their  voices  to 
deceive  and  plunder  the  multitude,  was  one 
John  Ball,  a  degraded  priest,  but  a  man  by 
no  means  destitute  of  ability.  To  such  a 
man  the  impOHition  of  a  tax  which  was 
both  exoeasive  and  cruel  in  the  then  state 
of  labour  and  its  wagea,  was  a  perfect  god- 
send :  and  the  opportunity  it  afforded  nlm 
of  giving  vent  toexcittng  and  plausible  de- 
olamation.  waa  not  dlminlahed  by  the  bitter 
and  impolitic  mockery  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  council,  that  when  this  new 
poU-tax  should  be  found  to  press  too  se- 
verely on  the  poor,  the  wealthy  should  re- 
lieve tbem  by  increasing  their  own  con- 
oibntlou. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  oircum- 
ataneea  under  which  so  exoeaslve  a  demand 
upon  a  anflerlng  population  could  have 
Called  to  cause  discontent  and  sedition;  but 
wten  to  the  excess  of  the  tax  the  excited 
temper  of  the  people  and  the  activity  of 
their  deludera,  the  demagogues,  waa  added 
an  Inaolent  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
coUectora,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
the  occurrence  of  great  and  extended  mla- 
chiel 

Tbe  tax  in  question  was  fanned  out  to 
the  tax-gatherers  of  the  various  districts, 
who  thus  tuwl  a  personal  interest  in  the 
l«rformance  of  their  invidlou*  duty,  which 
certainly  not  Ukely  to  make  them  leas 


urgent  or  leea  Insolent.  Everywhere  the 
Ulx  raised  complaints  both  loud  and  deep 
and  every  poor  man  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  any  possible  misrepresentation 
as  to  the  age  of  the  children  for  whom  he 
was  charged.  Tbe  blacksmith  of  a  village 
in  Essex  having  paid  for  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily, refused  to  do  so  for  a  daughter  whom, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  does  not  appear, 
he  stoutly  averred  to  bo  under  the  pre- 
scribed age;  and  the  tax-gatherer,  a  low 
brutal  fellow,  offered  a  violent  Indecency  to 
tbe  girl  in  proof  of  his  right  to  the  demand. 
Tbe  father,  poor,  irritated  at  the  loss  of  the 
money  be  had  already  paid,  and  doubly  in- 
dignant at  the  outrage  thus  offered  to  his 
child,  raised  the  ponderous  hammer  he  had 
just  been  using  in  bis  business,  and  dashed 
the  ruffian's  brains  out  on  the  spot.  Un- 
der a  state  of  less  violent  excitement  the  by- 
standers would  probably  have  been  shocked 
at  the  smith's  fatal  violence ;  but,  as  it  was, 
the  murder  acted  like  a  talisman  upon  the 
hitherto  suppressed  rage  of  the  people,  and 
In  a  few  hours  a  vast  multitude,  armed 

waa 


and  the  servility  with  which  they  had  sub- !  with  every  description  of  rude  weapon, 

gathered  together,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  taking  vengeance  on  their  ty- 
rants  and  of  putting  an  end  to  their  ty- 
ranny.  From  Essex  tbe  flame  spread  to 
ail  the  adjoining  counties ;  and  so  sudden 
and  so  rapid  was  the  gathering,  that  before 
the  astounded  government  could  even  de- 
termine on  what  course  to  follow,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  desperate  men  had 
assembled  on  Blackheath,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Wat  Tyler,  the  blacksmith,  and 
several  other  ringleaiders  who  bore  the  as- 
sumed names  of  Hob  Carter,  Jack  Straw, 
and  the  like.  The  king's  mother,  the  widow 
of  the  heroic  Black  Ftince,  in  returning 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  had  to 
pass  through  this  desperate  and  dissolute 
multitude  ;  and  such  was  their  indiscrimi- 
nate rage,  that  she,  to  whom  they  owed  so 
much  respect,  was  taken  from  her  vchicie, 
Infiulted  with  the  famllhir  salutes  of  drunk- 
en clowns,  and  her  attendanta  were  treated 
with  equal  insult  and  still  greater  vio- 
lence. At  length,  probably  at  tbe  inter- 
cession of  aome  of  the  least  debased  of  the 
leaders,  she  waa  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
journey. 

The  king  in  the  meantime  had  been  con- 
ducted for  safety  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  rebels  now  sent  to  demand  a  con- 
ference with  him.  He  sailed  down  the 
river  in  a  barge  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest, but  as  he  approached  the  shore  tbe 
mob  showed  such  evident  inclination  to 
brute  violence,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  fortress. 

In  London  the  dUorder  was  by  this  time 
at  its  height.  The  low  rabble  of  the  city, 
always  in  that  age  ripe  for  mischief,  had 
Joined  the  rioters  from  tbe  country :  ware- 
houses and  private  houses  were  broken 
open,  and  not  merely  pillaged,  but  the  con- 
tents burned  or  otherwise  destroj-ed  wh4  n 
they  could  not  be  carried  awav;  and  tbe 
Savoy  palace,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  which  bad  so  loug  been  the 
abode  of  the  king  of  France,  wss  In  wanton 
lef  completely  reduced  to  aahca.    Aa- 
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crlhliig  their  tuffeiiug*  to  tbe  riclier  and 
brttrr  ln«tnicu^  rIaMes,  the  mob  not 
merely  maltreated,  but  in  very  many  oa«e« 
eren  murdered,  §uch  »r^ntlemen  a«  irere  un- 
fortunate rnongh  to  fall  Into  their  hands; 
and  lawyers,  eapecially,  were  treated  with- 
out merry. 

Tbe  king  at  length  left  the  Tower  and 
proceeded  to  a  Held  near  Mile  End,  where 
one  of  the  main  bodiea  of  the  rioters  had 
assembled.  They  surrounded  bim  with  pe- 
remptory demands  for  a  general  pardon  for 
all  concerned  In  the  insurrection,  the  in- 
stant abolition  of  all  villeinage,  and  of  tolls 
and  Imposts  in  all  markets,  together  with 
a  fixed  money  rent  of  land-holdings  instead 
of  personal  aerrtce.  The  government  was 
as  yet  in  no  condition  to  proceed  to  forcible 
measures ;  and,  conHequently,  charters  to 
tne  above  were  hastily  drawn  out  and  de- 
livered, and  this  body  of  rioters  was  thus 
sent  peaceably  away. 

But  the  danger  was  as  yet  only  partially 
pasL  A  larger  body  of  the  rebels,  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler  and  other  leading  insur- 
rectionidts,  had  in  the  meantime  broken 
into  the  Tower  and  pnt  to  death  Simon  Sud- 
bury, chancellor  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  sir  Robert  Hides  the  treasurer, 
with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank, 
though  of  less  note;  and  were  piusing 
through  Bmitbfleld  Just  as  the  king  and 
his  attendants  entered  that  place.  The 
king,  with  a  spirit  and  temper  far  beyond 
his  years,  for  he  was  now  only  sixteen, 
entered  into  conference  with  Wat  Tyler, 
who  had  previously  left  his  band  with  an 
order  to  rush  forward  at  a  given  signal, 
murder  the  whole  of  the  royal  retinue,  and 
make  the  young  monarch  tbelr-prisoner. 
Flushed  with  his  brutal  and  hitherto  un- 
checked triumph,  Wat  Tyler  made  such 
menacing  gestures  as  he  spoke  to  tbe  king, 
that  Wllliiuu  Walworth,  the  then  mayor  of 
London,  was  so  provoked  out  of  all  sense 
of  the  danger,  that  he  struck  the  rufflan  to 
the  ground,  and  he  was  siieedily  despatched. 
A  fierce  yell  from  the  rebels  proclaimed 
their  rage  at  the  loss  of  their  leader ;  but 
before  they  eould  rush  upon  tbe  royal 
party,  yonng  Richard  rode  steadily  up  to 
them,  and  in  that  calm  tone  of  high  confi- 
dence and  command  which  has  so  great  an 
influence  over  even  the  most  violent  men, 
exclaimed.  *  My  good  people  I  What  means 
this  disorder?  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have 
lost  your  leader?  I  am  yoor  king  I  Follow 
mo  I  I  myself  will  be  my  people's  leader  I ' 
Without  giving  them  time  to  recover  from 
the  surprise  his  coolness  and  the  majesty 
of  his  sJr  and  appearance  had  caused  them, 
the  king  led  the  way  Into  the  neighbouring 
fields,  where  he  was  joined  by  an  armed 
force  tinder  sir  Robert  Knolles.  Caution- 
ing sir  Robert  and  his  other  friends  to  allow 
nothing  short  of  the  mnat  vital  necessity 
to  urge  them  Into  violence,  the  king,  after 
a  short  conference,  dismiiisied  this  band  as 
peaceably  and  as  well  sntlsQed  as  he  had 
the  former  one  at  Mile  Knd.  and  by  means 
of  giving  them  similar  charters. 

While  the  king  had  thus  skilfully  been 
temporising,  the  nobility  and  gentry  In 
•U  parts  of  tho  country  had  been  actively 


assembling  and  arming  their  retainers ;  in 
a  few  days  Richard  was  able  to  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  40.000  men ;  tho  rioters 
dared  no  longer  to  appear  openly  and  In 
force ;  and  the  charters,  which,  reasonable 
as  they  now  seem,  were  not  merely  (uflt 
for  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
but  actually  Impracticable  of  execution, 
were  formally  revoked,  not  only  upon  that 
ground,  but  also  as  having  been  extorted 
while  the  king  was  under  constraint  of 
men  who  had  banded  together  to  murder 
all  tbe  higher  ranks  and  bring  about  a 
sanguinary  and  sweeping  revolution.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  sovereign  so 
young  giving  more  clear  proof  of  courage 
and  ability  than  Richard  did  on  this  sad  oc- 
casion ;  but  bis  later  years  by  no  means  fid- 
fllled  the  bright  promise  thu  given  by  hia 
boyhood. 

A.D.  1885.— Scarcely  was  peace  restored 
after  this  alarming  revolt,  when  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Scots  rendered  it  absolutely 
necensary  to  chastise  and  check  them.  Ac- 
cordingly the  king  with  a  numerous  army 
entered  Scotland  by  Berwick.  But  the 
Bcou.  who  had  a  strong  auxiliary  body  of 
French  cavalry,  had  already  secured  all 
their  movable  property  in  the  mountains, 
and,  leaving  their  houses  to  be  burned, 
they  entered  England,  dispersed  them- 
selves In  huge  marauding  parties  throngb- 
out  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  returned  laden  with  booty, 
without  having  met  any  show  of  resist- 
ance. 

Tho  English  army  under  Riehard  had  in 
the  meantime  marched  unopposed  to  Edin- 
burgh, burning  all  the  towns  and  villages 
on  their  way.  Perth,  Dundee,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  places  in  tho  Lowlands, 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  But  when 
news  reached  tho  army  of  the  sucoeaafal 
inroad  of  the  Scots  upon  the  nonhem 
counties  of  England,  tho  true  nature  of 
Richard,  his  frivolity,  and  his  determined 
preference  of  pleasure  to  action,  only  too 
clearlv  appeared ;  for  he  positively  refused 
to  make  any  attempt  at  cutting  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  spoil-lsden  enemy,  and  Imme- 
diately led  his  army  home. 

A.D.  1386.— The  French  had  aided  the 
Scots  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  with  a  view  to 
annoy  tbe  English.  And  Flanders  being 
now  at  peace  with  France,  a  large  fleet  and 
army  assembled  in  the  Flemish  port  of 
Sluys  for  the  Invasion  of  England.  Tbe 
fleet  actually  sailed,  but  was  scarcely  oat 
of  port  when  it  encountered  a  terrible 
storm,  which  dispersed  it  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  largest  ships.  The  English 
men-of-war  attacked  and  took  the  re- 
mainder, and  thus,  for  the  present  at  least* 
this  new  danger  was  averted. 

But  though  this  expedition  bad  tbna 
completely  failed,  it  turned  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, towards  those  circumstance*  which 
made  it  only  too  certain  that  a  similar  at- 
tempt would  be  made  at  no  great  distance 
of  time.  The  disturbances  which  had  so 
recently  agitated  England  from  one  end  to 
the  other  could  not  fall  to  act  as  an  1nvit»- 
tlon  to  foreign  enemies;  and,  to  make  the 
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■Mtter  sUU  worse,  the  best  of  the  Kug 
Usb  soldiery,  to  »  very  great  number,  were 
at  this  time  In  Bpaln.  supporting  the  duke 
of  LaacMter  In  the  claim  be  had  long  laid 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Perhaps  the  alarra 
which  called  attention  to  these  ctrcum- 
stances  mainly  senred  to  arert  the  danger; 
at  all  erenta.  It  speedily  appeared  that  the 
peace  of  Knghuid  waa  in  greater  peril  from 
BnKllshmen  than  from  foreigners. 

We  hare  already  had  occasion,  under  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
pensity of  weak-minded  princes  to  the  adop- 
tion of  faToorites,  to  whose  Intertata  they 
delight  In  sarrifldng  all  other  considera- 
tions, Inclading  their  own  dignity  and 
even  their  own  personal  safety.  Richard, 
who  had  shown  so  much  frivolity  in  his 
Scotch  eipedltlon.  nowgare  a  new  proof 
of  his  wealmess  of  mind  by  adopting  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Spensers  and  the  Gavestons 
of  an  earlier  day. 

Robert  de  Vers,  earl  of  Oxford,  of  noble 
btrth.  agreeable  mannera,  and  great  acoom- 

elshmenta,  bat  extremely  dlasoluto  and  no 
u  vain  and  ambitions,  made  his  company 
so  agreeable  to  Richard,  that  the  young 
roonarrh  seemed  scarcely  able  to  exist  but 
in  his  presence.  In  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  him.  the  king  made  him  marqnis 
of  DnbUn— the  title  being  then  first  used 
In  England— created  him  by  patent  vice- 
king  of  Ireland  for  Ufe,  and  erlnced  his  pre- 
ference for  him  by  Tarloos  other  marks  of 
royal  faroor. 

Aa  is  nniformly  the  case  with  soch  fia- 
Tonrltlsra,  the  faroorite^s  rapacity  and  In- 
Bolenee  kept  full  pace  with  the  king's  folly : 
the  marquis  of  Dublin  became  the  virtiuu 
king ;  all  favours  were  obtainable  through 
his  Interest,  Justice  itself  scarcely  obtain- 
able without  It ;  and  the  marquis  and  bis 
satellites  became  at  once  the  plague  and 
the  detestation  of  the  whole  nobiUty,  but 
more  espedaily  of  the  king's  uncles,  who 
saw  the  Influence  which  they  ought  to  have 
possessed,  and  much  that  ought  to  have 
been  refused  even  to  than,  transferred  toa 
man  of  comparatlre  obscurity.  The  minis- 
ters, though  they.  It  Is  quite  clear,  could 
have  little  power  to  correct  their  master's 
peculiar  folly,  shared  the  sovereign's  dis- 
grace, and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  rang 
with  complaints  and  threatentngs. 

The  first  rush  of  the  long-browing  tem- 

S>st  showed  Itself  in  a  flcrce  attack  upon 
Ichael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  BufTolk,  the 
chaaoelfor.  Though  he  was  originally  only 
the  son  of  a  merrnant,  he  had  won  a  high 
and  weO-deserred  oelebritr  by  his  valour 
and  conduct  during  the  wars  of  the  late 
king,  and  had  since  shown'  rery  splendid 
dvli  ability.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
ehlef  confidential  friend  of  the  king  and  of 
De  Yere,  who  was  now,  from  the  marquis- 
ate  of  Dublin  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Ire- 
'  land :  and  the  dnke  of  Gloucester  conse- 
quently singled  him  out  for  persecution, 
(jkracester,  who  was  both  able  and  ambi- 
tions, had  secured  a  most  potent  sway  over 
both  the  lords  and  commons,  and  he  now 
Induced  the  latter  to  impearh  the  earl  of 
!  j  Suffolk  before  the  former :  a  power  and 
<     Biode  of  proMCdin^  which  the  commons 


had  iiosBessed  themselves  of  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  impeachment  of  the  most  eminent 
of  hilt  ralniflters  naturally  alarmed  the  king 
for  himself  and  his  favourite ;  and  he  re- 
tired to  the  royal  palace  at  Eltham,  to  be 
out  of  immediate  danger,  and  to  deliberate 
upon  bis  future  course.  Rightly  judging 
that  while  the  king  was  thus  comparatively 
removed  from  danger  and  annoyance  thoy 
would  have  little  chance  of  bringing  him 
to  compliance  with  their  wlshesi,  the  par- 
liament sent  to  inform  him  that  unless  he 
Immediately  returned  they  would  dissolve 
without  making  an  attempt  at  preparation 
fur  the  Preoch  invasion  with  which  the  na- 
tion waa  at  that  time  threatened.  And  lest 
this  threat  should  fail  to  compel  the  king 
to  compliance,  they  called  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  parliamentarsr  record  of  the  de- 
position of  Edward  II.  This  hint  was  too 
Intelligible  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  king 
at  once  consented  to  return,  on  the  sole 
condition  that,  beyond  the  impeachment 
already  commenced  against  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, no  attack  should  be  made  upon  his 
ministers ;  a  stipulation  which,  most  pro- 
bably, he  chiefly  made  with  a  view  to  the 
safety  of  the  duke  of  Ireland. 

The  charges  against  Suffolk  were  directed 
almost  wholly  against  his  pecuniary  trans- 
actions. He  was  accused,  for  instence.  of 
having  exchanged  a  perpetual  annuity, 
tckich  h*  had  fairly  inherited,  for  lands  of 
equal  value,  with  the  king ;  of  having 
purchased  a  forfeited  crown  annuity  of 
601.  and  Induced  the  king  to  recognise  it 
as  being  valid ;  and  of  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  6002.  per  annum  to  support  his 
dignity  on  his  being  created  earl  of  Suf- 
folk. The  first  of  those  charges,  it  is  clear, 
could  only  have  been  made  by  men  who  wero 
sadly  at  a  loss  for  some  weapon  with  which 
to  assail  their  enemy ;  the  second  was  Ill- 
supported  ;  and  the  third  proceeded  with 
a  very  ill-grace  from  Gloucester,  who, 
though  as  wealthy  as  Suffolk  was  poor. 
was  himself  in  receipt  of  Just  double  the 
amount  by  way  of  pension  I  When  to  this 
we  add  that,  as  to  the  first  chiirge,  it  waa 
positively  proved  that  Suffolk  had  made  no 
sort  of  purchase,  honest  or  dishonest,  from 
the  crown  during  his  enjoyment  of  offloe, 
the  reader  would  be  greatly  surprised  at 
learning  that  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  ofllce— If  it  were  possible 
for  the  reader  to  have  noticed  the  events 
of  history  even  thus  far  without  learning 
that  when  powerful  men  hate  deeply,  they 
do  not  require  either  very  important  charges 
or  very  clear  evidence  to  induoe  them  to 
convict  the  party  hated. 

This  triumph  of  the  antl-favourlte  party 
emboldened  them  to  fly  at  a  higher  quarry. 
They  kept  the  letter  of  their  agreement  with 
the  king,  and  made  no  farther  attack  upon 
his  ministers;  but  at  once  proceeded  to 
strike  at  his  own  authority  by  appointing  a 
counrii  of  fourteen,  to  which  the  sovereign 
authority  was  to  be  transferred  for  a  year, 
the  council  in  question  consisting,  with  the 
single  eiception  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
of  the  personal  friends  and  partisans  of  the 
duke  of  Glottceater ;  and  thus  Richard  II., 
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whose  boyhood  had  promised  »o  vlgonmu 
and  splendid  a  rel^n.  was  at  the  early  ago 
of  twonty-nre  vlrtuaJly  depo»ed,  and  a 
mere  pupitet  and  prisoner  in  the  hnndi*  of 
hlft  enenilei*.  No  riianre  of  prei*ent  resUt- 
anee  offered  Itself,  and  the  unfurtunato 
and  weak  king dlirned  the  rommlMion  which 
In  reality  uncrowned  him,  Increjwlnff  rather 
than  diminlxhing  the  pleasure  and  triumph 
of  hl«  eiiemlCBby  an  Impotent  protest  which 
he  made  at  the  end  of  the  aeMittn  of  par- 
liament, to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the 
commlHton  he  bad  signed  was  to  be 
held  to  Impair  the  prerugativea  of  the 
crown. 

A.O.  1887.— The  piunpered  favourite  and 
his  supporters,  as  they  had  bo  greatly  pn>- 
flted  by  the  king's  weak  misuse  of  his 
power,  did  not  fail  to  do  their  utmost  to 
stimulate  his  anger  and  to  induce  him  to 
make  some  effort  to  recover  his  lost  autbo- 
rity,  in  which.  In  truth,  they  were  far  more 
interested  than  he  was. 

Utterly  estranged  as  the  lords  seemed, 
he  resolved  to  endeavour  to  Influence  the 
sheriffs  to  return  a  commons'  house  calcu- 
latwl  for  his  purpose ;  but  here  he  found 
himself  completolj-  antici^tated  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  sheriffs  and  mnglstrates 
were  the  partisans  of  Uloucester,  and  ac- 
tually owed  their  appointments  to  his  fa- 
vour. 

Dsflled  In  this  quarter,  he  now  tried  what 
use  be  could  make  of  the  authority  of  the 
judges.  Hnrlng  met,  at  Nottingham,  Tre- 
sllian,  chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  several  of  the  other  most  eminent 
judges,  be  proiH>scd  tothem  certain  queries, 
to  which,  in  substance,  they  replied,  that 
the  commission  was  derogatory  to  the  pre- 
rogative and  royalty  of  the  king,  and  that 
those  who  urged  It  or  advised  the  royal 
compliance  with  it  were  punishable  with 
deiitb ;  that  those  who  compelled  him  were 
guilty  of  treas^m ;  that  all  who  persevered 
In  maintaining  It  were  no  less  guilty ;  that 
the  king  had  the  right  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment at  his  pleasure ;  that  the  parliament 
while  sitting  must  give  Its  flrst  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  king ;  and  that  with- 
out  the  king's  consent  the  parliament  hod 
no  right  to  Impeach  his  ministers  or 
Judge.*.' 

Itlcbard  did  not  consider  when  he  took 
this  step  thatoptnions.even  the  favourable 
opinions  of  Judges,  are  oniy  opinions,  and 
of  little  weight  when  opposed  to  usurped 
|M)wer,  armed  force,  and  an  iron  energy. 
Moreover,  ho  could  scarcely  hope  to  keep 
his  conference  and  the  opinlttns  of  the 
judges  a  secret :  and  If  he  could  do  so,  of 
what  avail  could  be  the  latter  ?  and  would 
not  this  step  sharpen  the  activity  of  bis 
enemies  by  lending  them  to  fear  that  It  was 
but  the  prelude  and  foundation  of  a  far 
more  decided  step?  It  actually  had  that 
effect ;  for  as  soon  as  the  king  returned  to 
London,  Gloucester's  party  Rp|>eared  with 
an  overwhelming  force  at  lligbimte,  whence 
they  sent  n  deputation  to  demand  that  those 
who  bad  given  lilni  false  and  perilous  c«)un- 
K'l  tibould  l)e  dellvtnvl  up  to  them  as  trai- 
tors alike  to  king  and  kingdom  ;  and  tliey 
spctxIUy  followed  up  this  me^sa^  by  ap- 


pearing armed  and  attended  in  his  prc*cncv, 
and  accusing  of  having  given  sach  couiwel 
the  archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, the  earl  of  Buff  oik.  sir  Robert  Treol- 
lian.  and  sir  Nicholas  Brembro,  as  public 
enemies.  This  accusation  the  lords  offered 
to  maintain  by  duel,  and  In  token  of  their 
willingness  to  do  so  they  octnollj  threw 
down  their  gauntlets. 

The  duke  of  Ireland,  at  the  flrst  appear- 
ance of  this  new  and  urgent  danger,  retired 
Into  Cheshire  to  levyiroops  to  aid  the  king ; 
but  he  was  met  by  (i^oucester,  as  he  has- 
tened to  Join  Richard,  and  utterly  defeated. 
This  defeat  deprived  him  of  all  chonoe  of 
being  of  use  to  his  friend  and  master,  and 
ho  escaped  to  the  l^ow  Oountrles.  where  ho 
remained  In  exile  and  comparative  obscu- 
rity until  his  death,  which  occurred  not 
many  years  afterwards. 

▲.o.  1388.— Rendered  bolder  and  more 
eager  than  ever  by  tills  defeat  of  the  duke 
of  Ireland,  the  lords  now  entered  Londtm 
at  the  head  of  on  army  of  40,ono  men ;  and 
the  king,  being  entirely  In  their  power, 
was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament  which 
he  well  know  would  be  a  mere  passive  In- 
strument In  the  hands  of  his  rebellious 
lords.  Before  this  packed  and  slavish  pan 
■lament  an  accusation  was  now  madoogoinst 
the  nve  personages  who  had  already  been 
denounced  ;  and  this  accusation  was  sup- 
ported by  Ave  of  the  most  iiowerful  men  In 
Rntrland.  viz.  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle 
to  the  king  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to 
ruin,  the  earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  mar- 
shal of  England. 

As  if  the  combined  and  formidable  pow- 
er of  these  great  nobles  hod  been  InsuO- 
deut  to  crush  the  accused,  the  servile 
parliament,  though  judges  In  the  cose, 
actually  pledged  themselves  at  the  out- 
set of  the  proceedings  'to  live  and  die 
with  the  lords  appellant,  and  to  defend 
them  against  all  opposition  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  r  Sir  Nicholas  Brembro  was 
the  only  one  of  the  five  accused  persona 
who  was  present  to  hear  the  thirty-nine 
charges  made  against  him  and  the  other 
four  persons  accused.  He  had  the  mockery, 
and  but  the  mockery,  of  a  trial ;  the  others 
being  absent  were  not  even  noticed  in  the 
way  of  evidence  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  found  guUtv  of  high  trea- 
son. Sir  Nicholas  and  sJso  sir  Robert  Tro- 
sillan.  who  was  apprehended  after  the  trial, 
were  executed ;  and  here  it  might  have  been 
supiMi<)cd  that  even  these  rancorous  lorda 
and  their  parliamentary  tools  would  have 
halted  In  their  career  of  chicane  and  vio- 
lence; but  for  other  was  their  actual  eon- 
duct.  All  the  other  Judges  who  had  agreed 
to  the  opinions  given  at  Nottingham  were 
condemned  to  death,  but  afterwards  h*- 
nlsbed  to  Ireland  ;  and  lord  Beouchamp  of 
Holt,  sir  James  llemers,  sir  Simon  Burle>-, 
and  sir  John  F>atiHiiury  were  condemned, 
and,  with  ilie  exception  of  thu  last-named, 
e\crut4>d. 

The  execution,  or  to  speak  mors  truly, 
the  murder,  of  sir  8hnon  UHrb'y.  made  a 
very  grt-utand  painful  sensation  even  amoos 
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feeble  and  Infrequent.  TbU  was  especially 
the  case  aa  to  France ;  while  the  most  Im- 
portant battle  on  the  ScotUsh  side  was 
that  of  Otterboumc,  tn  which  the  young 
Percy,  sumamed  Harry  Hotspur,  from  his 
impetuous  temper,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Douirlas  IciUed ;  but  this  really  was  less  a 
national  battle  than  a  combat  arlsinftout  of 
m  private  quarrel  and  individual  auimoitity. 
A.D.  1396.— The  insurrections  of  the  Irish 
bavlnir  become  so  frequent  aa  to  excite 
■ome  fear  for  the  safety  of  that  conquest, 
the  king  went  thither  in  person ;  and  the 
ooura^  and  conduct  he  displayed  In  rt^ 
ducing  the  rebels  to  obedience,  did  much 
towards  redeeming  his  character   in  the 

indgement  of  his  people.  A  still  f&rther 
lope  was  raised  of  the  tranquillity  and  re- 
Q>ectability  of  the  remainder  of  this  reign 
by  a  truce  of  twonty-llTe  years  which  was 
now  made  between  Prance  and  England. 
To  render  this  truce  the  more  solid.  Rl«-h- 
ard,  who  ere  this  had  buried  the  '  good 

aueen  Anne,'  was  afllanced  to  Isabella,  the 
aughter  of  the  king  of  Prance,  then  only 
seren  years  old.  It  seems  probable  that 
Richard,  still  feeling  insecure  of  the  peace- 
fulness  of  his  uncles  and  the  barons  gene- 
rally, sought  by  this  alliance  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  truce  between  the  two  na- 
tions, but  also  to  obtain  from  it  additional 
security  agulnst  any  domestic  attacks  upon 
his  authority. 

But  though  he  thus  tar  gare  proofs  of 
judgement,  there  were  other  parts  of  his 
conduct  which  were  altogether  as  fmpolitic 
and  degrading.  Unstable,  inconni stent, 
wildly  extravagant,  and  openly  dissolute. 
the  king  effectually  prerented  his  pt^pula* 
rlty  from  l>cing  confirmed.  Having  shown 
so  much  wisdom  in  refraining  from  re- 
calling the  duke  of  Ireland— and  perhaps 
eren  that  arose  less  from  wittdom  than  from 
satiety  of  his  former  minion  -he  now  se- 
lected as  his  favourites, to  almost  an  equally 
offensive  extent,  his  half-brothers  the  earls 
of  Rent  and  Huntingdon,  to  whom  he  so 
completely  committed  the  patronage  of  the 
kingdom,  as  to  render  himself,  in  that  re- 
spect at  least,  little  more  than  their  mere 
tool.  This,  with  his  Indolence,  exceastvo 
eztravagnnce.  Indulgence  at  the  table,  and 
other  dissolute  pleasures,  not  only  prevent- 
ed bis  growing  popularity  from  ever  being 
con  firmed,  but  eren  caused  a  revival  of  the 
former  complaints  and  animosities. 

A.D.  199r.— What  rendered  this  Impolitic 
conduct  the  more  surely  and  entirely  do- 
stmctlre  to  Richard,  was  the  profoundly 
artful  manner  In  which  his  chief  and  most 
Implacable  enemy,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
availed  himself  or  it.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  Tie  with  Richard's  favourites  and  to 
Invite  a  share  of  his  fiivonr,  the  dukealmost 
retired  from  the  court ;  appearing  there 
only  on  the  public  oc<teIons  which  would 
have  caused  his  absence  to  have  been  ill 
remarked  on,  and  devoting  all  the  rest  of 
his  time  to  cultivating  the  popular  favour 
by  every  art  of  which  he  was  master.  When 
obliged  to  offer  his  opinion  in  council,  he 
took  care  to  giva  the  moat  powerful  reasons 
he  could  command  for  his  opposition  to 
tb«  meMurea  of  tho  king.    As  the  truce 


I  and  alliance  which 
with  Prance 


Richard  had  ouucluded 
were  almost  universally  un- 
popular, Olouceitter,  to  all  orders  of  men 
who  had  approach  to  him,  affected  the  ut- 
most personal  sorrow  and  patriotic  indig- 
nation, that  Richard  had  so  completely 
and  shamefully  degenerated  from  the  high 
antl-Gallican  spirit  of  his  renowned  and 
warlike  grandfather,  who  looked  upon  the 
Prench  as  the  natural  foes  of  England,  and 
upon  Prance  as  tho  treasure-house  of  Eng- 
land's high-bom  chivalry  and  lusty  yeomen. 
To  fall  in  with  tho  interested  opinions  of 
men  Is  the  surest  possible  way  to  obtain 
their  favour;  and  the  more  unpopular  Rich- 
ard became,  the  more  openly  and  earnestly 
did  the  people,  and  more  especially  the 
military,  declare  that  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's patriotism  waa  the  real  oaoae  of 
his  want  of  favour  at  court;  and  that  hla 
wisdom  and  counsel  alone  could  ever  restore 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
whose  true  interests  he  so  well  understood 
and  so  disinterestedly  advocated. 

That  Gloucester  for  a  long  time  bad  har- 
boured the  most  troasonabledeslgns  against 
Richard  is  quite  certain  from  even  his  own 
confession  :  and  Richard,  urged  by  the  ad- 
vice not  only  of  his  favourites,  but  also  of 
the  king  of  Prance,  suddenly  caused  Glou- 
cester to  be  arrested  and  couTOTed  to  Oar 
lais ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  nriends  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  seised 
and  thrown  into  prison.  As  both  the  dukes 
of  Lancaster  and  Turk  and  their  eldest 
sons  approved  of  and  supported  the  king'a 
suddenly  adopted  course,  the  friends  of  the 
Imprisoned  nobles  saw  that  rcitistAnce 
would  only  serve  to  involve  themselves  In 
ruin.  The  king,  too,  by  Influencing  tbo 
sheriffs,  caused  a  parliament  to  be  assem- 
bled, which  was  so  completely  subservient 
to  his  wishes,  that  It  not  only  annulled 
the  commission  which  had  so  extensively 
trenched  upon  the  royal  authority,  and  de- 
cJared  It  high  treason  to  attempt  the  re- 
newal of  a  like  commission,  but  evMi  went 
so  far  aa  to  revoke  the  general  pardon  that 
Richard  had  voluntarily  confirmed  after  he 
regained  his  authority,  and  to  revoke  It,  tn 
the  face  of  that  fact,  upon  the  ground  of  Its 
having  been  eaetvrUxi  bp  /ore*  and  «M»tr 
frtfiy  ratified  by  the  king! 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  were  now  Impescbed  by  the 
commons.  Anindel  was  executed,  War- 
wick banished  for  life  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  archbishop  was  deprived  of  his 
temporalities  and  banished  the  kingdom. 
That  they  all  really  were  cognisant  of  and 
concerned  In  Gloucestei's  more  recent  trea- 
sonable projects  there  can  be  no  moral 
doubt :  and  yet,  legally,  these  men  were  aU 
unjustly  condemned,  for  they  were  con- 
demned not  for  any  recent  treason,  but  for 
that  old  rebellion  which  the  king  had  par- 
doned voluntarily,  and  while  under  no  re- 
I  stnlnt.  The  chief  partisans  of  Gloucester 
.  I>eing  thus  disposed  of.  the  governor  of  Ctt- 
lals  was  ordered  to  bring  the  duke  himself 
over  for  trial;  but  to  this  order  he  returned 
word  that  the  duke  had  suddenly  died  of 
apoplexy.    When  It  Is  considered  that  this 
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sadden  Acuh  of  the  dake  happened  bo  con- 
TenU-utly  for  rvle&Bing  the  king  from  the 
anpl(«Muit  practical  dilemma  of  either  set- 
ting at  liberty  a  powerful  and  most  Impla- 
cable foe,  or  Incurring  the  odium  which 
coald  not  but  attach  to  the  act  of  patting 
to  death  so  near  a  relation.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to 
withhold  belief  from  the  popular  mmoiir, 
which  was  very  rife  at  the  time,  and  still 
more  so  daring  the  next  king's  reign,  that 
the  duke  was,  in  fact,  smothered  in  his  bed. 
In  obedience  to  a  secret  order  of  his  king 
aod  nephew. 

Bre  the  parliament  wm  dismissed,  renr 
oxtenslTe  creations  and  promotions  took 
pla«e  in  the  peerage,  of  coarse  among 
those  who  had  been  roost  oseful  and  sea- 
lous  In  aiding  the  recent  rojal  sererity ; 
and  at  the  very  close  of  this  bosy  and  dis- 
creditable session  the  king  gave  a  singularly 
striking,  though  practically  unimportant, 
pttmf  of  his  inconsistency ;  he  exacted  an 
oath  from  the  parliament  perpetually  to 
maintain  the  acts  they  had  passed— one  of 
those  rery  acts  being  In  direct  and  shame- 
ful Tlolatlon  of  a  precisely  similar  oath 
which  had  been  subsequently  sanctioned 
by  the  klng^s  fr<«  and  solemn  ratiflcation  I 

A.D.  1306.— When  the  parliament  met  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  January,  1308,  the  king 
again  manifested  his  anxiety  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  recent  acts,  by  causing  both 
lords  aod  commons  to  swear,  upon  the 
cross  of  Canterbury,  that  they  would  main- 
tain them.  Still  HI  at  ease  on  this  point, 
be  shortly  sfterwards  obtained  the  addi- 
tional security,  as  he  deemed  It,  of  a  bull 
from  the  pope,  ordaining  the  permanence 
of  theae  acts.  At  the  same  time,  as  If  to 
■how  the  utter  foUy  of  swearing  to  the  per- 
petuation of  acts,  the  parliament  rerersed 
the  attainders,  not  only  of  TresUlan  and 
the  other  judges,  for  the  secret  opinions 
they  had  glren  to  the  king  at  Nottingham, 
but  also  of  the  Spensers,  fsther  and  son, 
who  were  attainted  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IL 

Thonidi  the  enmity  towards  Gloucester 
of  the  nobles  who  had  so  tealously  aided  in 
tlM  destruction  of  that  prince  had  imlted 
them  In  apparently  indissolable  friendship 
while  the  duke  llTed,  animosities  and  heart- 
burnings soon  sprang  up  among  them  when 
this  common  bond  of  union  was  remored. 
The  dake  of  Hereford  In  his  place  In  par- 
liament solemnly  accused  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk of  baring  slandered  the  king,  by  im- 
puting to  him  the  Intention  of  destroying 
some  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility ;  Nor- 
folk gare  Hereford  the  lie,  and  demanded 
the  trial  by  dueL  The  challenge  was  al- 
lowed and  accepted ;  and  as  the  parliament , 
was  now  separating,  and  legislattre  autho-  | 
rlty  might  yet  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
result  of  this  duel,  a  singular  and  some- 
what haxardous  expedient  was  resorted  to ; 
that  of  delegating  the  full  powers  of  the  ' 
parliament  to  a  committeo  of  twelve  lords 
and  six  of  the  commons. 

The  lists  f«ir  the  duel  were  fixed  at  Co- 
ventry, the  king  In  penw)n  wa<  to  witness  ' 
the  cttmTwt,  and    the  whole   chivalry   of 
Enirtnnd  waa  split  InUt  tw<»  parties,  siding 
with  the  respective  rhsniplons.  But  on  the  , 


day  of  duel  the  king  forbade  the  combat, 
banishing  Norfolk  for  ten  years,  and  Here- 
ford for  life. 

The  great  Inconsistency  of  Richard  makes 
It  dlfflcult  to  write  his  reign.  By  the  act  we 
have  Just  recorded  he  showed  sound  and 
hamane  policy ;  yet  In  the  very  next  year 
we  find  hira  committing  a  most  wanton  and 
despotic  wrong ;  as  though  he  would  ba- 
lance t)ie  prudence  of  putting  an  end  to 
one  source  of  strife  among  his  nobles  by 
taking  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to 
open  up  another  I 

A.D.  13M.— The  duke  at  Lancaster  dying, 
his  son  applied  to  be  put  into  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  and  authority  of  his 
father,  as  secured  by  the  king's  own  patent. 
But  Richard,  Jealous  of  that  succession, 
caused  the  committeo  to  which  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament  had  been  so  strangely 
delegated,  to  authorise  him  to  revoke  that 
patent,  and  to  try  and  condemn  Lancaster's 
own  attorney  for  having  done  his  duty 
to  his  employer!  This  monstrous  tyranny 
was  not  carried  to  the  length  of  actually 
putting  the  attorney  to  death.  In  pursuance 
of  the  sentence,  but  that  extreme  rigour 
was  only  commuted  to  banishment  I 

The  tyranny  of  this  strange  act  was  in- 
disputable and  detestable ;  Imt  Inr  no  means 
more  strange  and  unaccoantable  than  Ita 
rtnguUir  impolicy.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  name  a  noble  then  living  who 
was  more  generally  and  universally  popular 
than  Henry,  the  new  duke  of  Lancaster. 
He  had  served  with  great  credit  against  the 
infidels  in  Lithuania ;  ho  was  closely  con- 
nected by  blood  with  many  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nobilitv,  and  by  friendship 
with  still  more;  and  his  own  popularity, 
and  the  detestation  Into  which  the  king 
had  now  fallen,  caused  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  not  only  to  take  an  Indignant 
interest  in  the  flagrant  wrong  done  to  the 
duke,  but  also  to  hope  that  the  rastness  of 
his  wrongs  would  induce  him  to  become 
the  arenger  of  theirs. 

Notwithstanding  the  mere  Irritating  and 
drlTlng  out  of  the  country  a  man  who,  alike 
by  birth,  popularity,  and  talents,  was  so 
well  calculated  to  wrest  from  him  his  tot- 
tering throne,  the  Infatuated  Richard  now 
left  England,  as  though  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Inritlng  and  facilitating  some 
attempt  likely  to  consummate  his  probable 
ruinl  Bis  cousin,  and  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
havlug  been  slain  In  a  skirmish  with  the 
Irish  kern,  Richard  went  over  to  Ireland 
in  person  to  avenge  his  deceased  relative. 
The  promptitude  of  the  dake  of  Lancas- 
ter was  fully  equal  to  the  Infatuation  of 
Richard.  Embarking  at  Nantes  with  a  re- 
tinue only  sixty  in  number,  the  duke  landed 
at  Ravenspnr  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  Joined 
by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland. In  the  presence  of  these  two 
potent  nobles,  and  of  the  archbishop  of 
canterbury  and  that  prelate's  nephew,  the 
young  earl  of  Arundel,  both  of  whom  had 
been  his  comitanluns  from  Nantes,  the  duke 
solemnly  made  oath  that  he  had  returned 
to  the  rounlry  with  no  other  purp«»se  than 
that  of  recovering  his  duchy  that  had  been 
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BO  tynnnonsly  wltbheld  from  blm.  Having 
thus  taken  the  beat  means  to  appease  the 
fears  of  the  king's  few  friends,  and  of  the 
numerous  loTers  of  peace  whom  the  dread 
of  a  civil  war,  as  a  conoequence  of  his  aim- 
ing at  the  throne,  would  otherwise  have 
rendered  hostile  to  him,  the  duke  invited 
not  onljr  all  his  own  friends,  but  ail  in 
Kngland  who  were  true  lovers  of  justice,  to 
aid  and  uphold  him  In  this  incontestably 
JuAt  and  reasonable  design;  and  his  ap- 
peal, partly  from  personal  affection  to  him, 
hni  chiefly  from  general  and  intense  detes- 
tation of  the  absent  king,  was  so  eagerly 
and  speedily  answered,  that,  in  a  very  few 
da^'s,  he  who  had  so  lately  left  Nantes  with 
a  slender  retinue  of  only  sixty  persons  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  as  many  thou- 
sands, tealons  in  his  cause,  and  beyond  ex- 
itresslon  anxious  to  take  signal  vengeance 
or  the  numerous  tyrannies  of  Richard. 

On  leaving  England  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  the  Irish  rebels,  Richard  gave 
the  important  ofllce  of  guardian  of  the 
realm  to  the  duke  of  York.  This  prince 
did  not  possess  the  t«lents  requisite  in  the 
dangerous  crisis  whicli  had  now  arisen ; 
moreover,  he  was  too  closely  connected 
with  the  duke  of  LAucaster  to  allow  of  his 
exerting  the  extreme  rigour  by  which 
'  alone  the  advances  of  that  injured  but 
no  loss  aml>itious  noble  could  be  kept 
in  check ;  and  those  friends  of  the  king 
whose  power  and  seal  might  have  kept 
York  to  his  fldeiity,  and  supplied  his  wsut 
of  ab  tlty,  bad  accompAnted  Richard  to 
Irelaz.d.  Everything,  therefore,  seemed  to 
favour  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  should  am- 
bition lead  him  to  attempt  something  be- 
yond the  mere  recovery  of  his  duchy. 

The  duke  of  York,  however,  did  not  at 
the  outset  show  any  want  of  will  to  defend 
the  king's  rights.  He  ordered  all  the 
forces  that  coald  be  collected  to  meet  him 
at  St.  Albans  ;  but  after  all  exertion  had 
been  made,  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  no  more  than  40,000  men ;  and  these 
fu*  from  zealous  in  the  royal  cause.  Just 
as  he  made  this  discovery  of  his  two- 
fold weakness,  he  received  a  message  in 
which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  begged  him  not 
to  oppose  his  recovery  of  his  inheritance,  to 
which  ho  still  with  consummate  hypocrisy 
affected  to  limit  his  demands  and  wishes. 
York  confessed  that  he  could  not  think  of 
opposing  his  nephew  in  so  reasonable  and 
just  a  design,  and  York's  decJaration  was 
received  with  a  Joy  and  applause  which 
augured  but  ill  for  the  interests  of  the 
absent  king.  Lancaster,  still  pretending 
to  desire  only  the  recovery  of  bis  right, 
now  hastened  to  Bristol,  where  some  of  the 
ministers  had  taken  refuge,  and.  having 
•peedily  made  himself  master  of  the  place, 
gave  the  lie  to  all  his  professions  of  mode- 
ration by  sending  to  instant  execution  the 
carl  of  Wiltshire,  air  John  Bussy,  and  sir 
Henry  Gre«n. 

Intelligence  of  Lancastei's  proceedings 
had  by  this  time  roarJied  Richard,  who 
hastened  from  Ireland  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven. 
Against  the  force  by  which  Lancaster  had 
by  this  time  surrounded  himself,  the  whole 


of  Richard's  army  would  have  araltoA  bat 
little;  but  before  he  could  attempt  anj- 
thing,  alKive  two-thirds  of  even  that  small 
army  had  deserted  him ;  and  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  steal  away  from  theMth- 
f  ul  remnant  of  his  force  and  take  shelter  In 
the  isle  of  Anglesey,  whence  he  probably 
intended  to  embark  for  France,  there  to 
await  some  change  of  affairs  which  might 
enable  him  to  exert  himself  wltti  at  least 
some  hope  of  success. 

Lancaster,  as  politic  as  he  was  am bitioiu. 
saw  at  a  glance  how  much  mischief  and 
disturbance  might  possibly  accrue  to  him 
if  Richard  obtained  the  support  and  shel- 
ter of  Prance  or  even  of  Ireland,  and  he 
determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  un- 
happy king's  person  previous  to  wholly 
throwing  off  the  thin  mask  he  still  wore  of 
moderation  and  loyalty.  He.  therefore, 
sent  the  carl  of  Northumberland  to  Richard, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him 
of  liancaster's  loyal  feeling  and  moderate 
aim ;  and  Northumberland,  as  Instructed, 
took  the  opportunity  to  seize  upon  Richard, 
whom  he  conveyed  to  Plint  castle,  where 
Lancaster  anxiously  awaited  his  precious 
prize  The  unfortunate  Richard  was  now 
conveyed  to  London,  nominally  under  the 
protection,  but  really  as  the  prisoner,  of 
Lancaster,  who  throughout  the  journey 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  subml*- 
ston  and  acclamations  that  of  right  be- 
longed to  his  sovereign.  The  Londoners, 
especially,  showed  unbounded  affection  to 
the  duke;  and  some  writers  even  affirm 
that  they,  by  their  recorder,  advised  Lan- 
caster to  put  Riciiard  to  death.  However 
atrocious  this  advice,  the  spirit  of  that  age 
was  such  as  by  no  mean*  to  make  it  Im- 
probable that  it  was  given.  But  Lancaster 
had  deeper  thoughts,  and  had  no  intention 
of  letting  his  whole  designs  be  visible,  or 
at  least  declared,  until  he  could  do  so  with 
lierfect  safety  from  having  the  chief  autho- 
rities of  the  nation  compromised  by  his 
acts.  Instead,  therefore,  of  violently  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  captive  king,  he  made 
use  of  the  royal  name  to  sanction  his  own 
measures.  Richard,  helpless  and  a  pri- 
soner, was  compelled  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment; and  before  this  parliament  thirty- 
th  rce  articles  of  accusation  were  laid  against 
the  king.  Most  of  the  nobles  who  were 
friendly  to  Richard  had  secured  their  omi 
safety  by  flight ;  snd  ss  Lancaster  was  at 
once  powerful  and  popular,  we  may  tairlj- 
belleve  that  Richard  was  as  ill  provided  with 
friends  in  the  commons  as  In  the  lords. 
But  the  bishop  of  Ou>llsle,  in  the  latter 
house,  nobly  redeemed  the  national  cha- 
racter, by  the  ability  and  firmness  wltli 
which  he  showed,  at  once,  the  insundency 
of  the  charges  made  against  Richard,  and 
the  unconstitutional  and  Irregular  naturv 
of  the  treatment  bestowed  upon  him.  Re 
argued,  that  even  those  of  the  f^ar^ea 
against  Richard  which  might  fairly  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  were  rather  evidence  of 
youth  and  want  of  judgement  than  of  ty- 
ranny ;  and  that  the  deposition  of  Edward 
II.,  besides  that  it  was  no  otherwise  a  pre- 
cedent than  as  it  was  a  successful  act  of 
violence,  was  still  farther  no  precedent  in 
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thlt  case,  becaaae  on  the  deposition  of 
Kdwmrd  tb«  succeMion  wm  kept  tnrlolate. 
I  hts  BOD  being  placed  npon  the  throne ;  while 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  It  was  now 
proposed  to  snbetltnte  for  Richard,  could 
oiily  mount  the  throne,  even  after  Richard's 
drpo«ltton,  by  rlobiting  the  rights  of  the 
children  of  hu  father'K  elder  brother,  Lio> 
nel,  duke  of  Olarenre,  npon  whom  the 
crown  had  been  solemnlj  eotailed  by  the 
parliament* 

The  aplrttad  and  just  conduct  of  the  able 
pretate,  however  honourable  to  himself,  and 
however  precious  as,  vn  tanto,  rescuing 
tlie  national  chancter  from  the  charge  of 
being  utterlj  lost  to  all  sense  of  right,  was 
of  no  senrloe  to  the  unhappy  Richard.  The 
bishop  was  heard  by  the  parliament  as 
though  be  had  given  utterance  to  some- 
thing of  Incredible  folly  and  injustlee :  the 
chaigeswerc  voted  to  be  proven  against 
Richard ;  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  now 
wholly  triumphant.  Immedlatelv  had  the 
bishop  of  Oarlisle  arrested  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  St.  Albans*  abbey,  there  to  acquire 
a  more  subservient  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law. 

Richard  being  in  due  form  deposed,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  so  recently 
made  oath  that  he  sought  only  the  recovery 
of  bis  duchy.— of  which  It  Is  l>eyond  all 
question  that  he  had  been  most  wrongfully 
deprived— now  came  forward,  crossed  him- 
self in  the  forehead  and  breast  with  much 
seeming  devotion,  and  said,  *  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge 
this  realm  of  England,  and  the  crown,  and 
all  the  members  and  appurtenances  also, 
that  I  am  descended  by  right  line  of  the 
blood,  coming  from  the  good  king  Henry 
the  Third,  and  through  that  right  that  Ood 
of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  kin 
and  of  my  friends,  to  recover  It ;  the  which 
realm  was  on  point  of  being  undone  b/  do- 
fault  of  govemanoe  and  undoing  of  the 
good  laws.* 

The  right  to  which  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter  here  pretends  requires  a  few,  and  but  a 
Urw,  words  of  explanation.  'There  was,' 
■ays  Hume, '  a  alUy  story  received  among 
the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  that  Bdniond,  eart 
of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  was 
reaOy  the  sMsr  brother  of  Bdward;  but 
tliat  by  reason  of  some  deformity  In  his 
person  he  had  been  postponed  In  the  suo- 
c«s«lon.  and  his  younger  brother  Imposed 
upon  the  nation  In  his  stead.  As  the  pre- 
sent duke  of  Lancaster  Inherited  from 
■dmoDd.  by  his  mother,  this  genealogy 
made  him  the  true  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  It  Is  therefore  Insinuated  in  his  q>eech, 
lint  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to  be 
openly  avowed  either  by  him  or  the  parlla^ 
mmt.* 

But  If  too  gross  for  formal  parliamentary 
use,  it  could  scarcely  be  too  gross  for  Im- 
posing npon  the  changeful,  ignorant,  and 
turbulent  rabble ;  and  Henry  of  Lancaster 
was  far  too  aocompHshed  a  demagogue  to 
overlook  the  usefulness  of  a  falsehood  on 
account  of  Its  grosanesa.  . 

The  deposition  of  Richard  rendered  It 
noorssary  that  the  parliament  should  be  dl»> 


solved ;  but  In  six  days  after  that  event  took 
place,  a  new  parliament  was  called  by  his 
usurping  successor.  This  parliament  gave 
a  new  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  swearing 
the  parilaraent  and  people  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  laws;  sll  the  laws  of  Richard's 
former  parliament,  whidi  had  not  only  been 
sworn  to  but  also  conflrmed  by  a  p^mU  bull, 
being  now  abrogated  at  one  fell  swoop  t 
And  to  make  the  lesson  still  more  striking 
and  still  more  disgusting,  all  the  acts  of 
Gloucester's  parliament  which  had  been  so 
solemnly  abrogated,  were  now  as  solemnly 
confirmed  I  For  acctuing  Gloucester,  War- 
wick, and  Arundel,  many  peers  had  been 
promoted ;  they  were  now  on  that  account 
degraded  I  The  recent  practice  had  made 
appeals  In  pullament  the  rightful  and  so- 
lemn way  of  bringing  high  offenders  to  Jus- 
tice; such  appeala  were  now  abolished  In 
favour  of  common-law  indictments.  How 
could  peaceable  and  steady  conduct  be  ex- 
pected from  a  people  whose  laws  were  thus 
perpetually  subjected  to  chance  and  change, 
to  the  rise  of  this  or  to  the  fkU  of  that 
party? 

Henry  of  Lancaster,  by  due  course  of  vio- 
lence and  fraud,  of  hypocrisy  and  of  per- 
jury, having  usurped  the  crown,  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  person  of  the  late  king  naturally 
became  a  question  of  some  Interest ;  and 
the  eari  of  Northumbcriand,  who  had  acted 
so  treacherous  a  part,  was  deput«Nl  to  ask 
the  advice  of  the  peers  upon  that  point, 
and  to  Inform  them  that  the  king  had  re- 
solved to  spare  Richard's  life,  "nie  peers 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Richard 
should  be  confined  In  some  secure  fortress, 
and  prevented  from  having  any  communi- 
cation with  his  friends.  Pontefract  castle 
was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as  the  deposed 
king's  prison,  and  here  he  speedily  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  That  he  was 
murdered  no  historian  denies;  but  while 
some  say  that  he  was  openly  attacked  by 
assassins  who  were  admitted  to  his  apart- 
ments, and  that  before  he  was  dispatched 
he  killed  one  of  his  assailants  and  nearly 
overpowered  the  rest,  others  say  that  he 
was  starved  to  death,  and  that  his  strong 
constitution  Inflicted  npon  him  the  un- 
speakable misery  of  living  for  a  fortnight 
after  his  Inhuman  gaolers  had  ceased  to 
supply  him  with  any  food;  and  this  latter 
account  Is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  correct 
one,  as  his  body,  when  exposed  to  publlo 
view,  exhibited  no  marks  of  violence  upon 
it.  whatever  his  fault.  It  is  Impossible  to 
deny  that  he  was  most  unjustly  treated  by 
the  usurper  Henry,  and  very  basely  aban- 
doned by  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and 
his  fate  furnishes  a  new  proof  that  the 
smallest  tyrannies  of  a  weak  sovereign.  In 
a  rude  and  unlettered  age,  will  provoke  the 
most  sanguinary  vengeance  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  same  men  who  will  patiently  and 
basely  put  up  with  the  greatest  and  most 
insulting  tyrannies  at  the  hands  of  a  king 
who  has  either  wisdom  or  courage. 

Apart  from  the  sedition  and  violence  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  ac- 
count, the  reign  of  the  deposed  and  mur- 
dered Richura  had  but  one  circumstance 
worthy  of  especial  remark ;  the  commence- 
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metit  In  Bnfflnnd  of  tbe  rrform  of  the 
church.  John  Wlckllffc,  a  secular  prlMt  of 
Oxford,  and  BUb«H|Ucutly  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth, In  lH«lc<»ster»hlre,  belnu  a  man  of 
inrcat  loaminff  and  piety,  and  brinir  utuible, 
by  the  mort  careful  study  of  the  script urw, 
to  find  any  justlflcallon  of  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  real  presence,  tbe  nipremnry  of  Rome, 
or  tbe  merit  of  vow«  of  celibacy  fell  hlrawli 
bound  to  make  public  bia  opinion  on  theae 
point*,  and  to  maintain  *  that  the  scripture* 
were  the  aole  rule  of  faith  ;  that  the  church 
wan  dependent  on  tbe  state  and  shoald  be 
reformed  by  it;  that  the  cleriry  ooirbt  to 
possesa  no  estates ;  that  the  beircrlnff  friars 
were  a  nnisanoe  and  oUKbt  not  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of 
the  church  were  hurtful  to  true  piety ;  that 
oaths  were  unlawful,  that  dominion  was 
founded  In  frrace,  that  ererytbing  was  sub- 
ject to  fate  and  destiny,  and  that  all  men 
were  predestined  to  eternal  aalTatlon  or  re- 
probat  Ion.' 

It  will  be  peroelTed  from  this  summary 
that  Wickllffe  in  some  particular*  went  be- 
yond the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but,  drawlnff  bis  opinions  from  tbe 
scriptures  and  writings  of  the  fathers, 
he,  in  the  main,  a^rrecs  with  the  more  mo- 
dem reformers  wbo  also  sought  truth  in 
that  same  true  source.  Pope  (Jrcjror)'  XI. 
issued  a  bull  for  the  trial  of  Wickllffe  as  to 
the  soundneas  of  his  opinions.  The  duke 
of  lAncaster,  who  then.  In  conseqnence  of 
Richard's  minority,  governed  thekiutrdom. 
not  only  protected  Wickllffe,  but  ai>pcarea 
In  court  with  him.  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  while  belnff  exa- 
mined by  Oourtenay,  bishop  of  Lond*m,  to 
whom  the  pope's  bull  was  directed.  The 
populace  at  this  time  were  much  against 
Wickllffe,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded to  commit  actual  violence  upon 
both  htm  and  his  great  protector  but  for 
tbe  Interference  of  the  bishop.  But  Wlck- 
llffo's  opinions  being,  for  tbe  roost  part, 
true,  and  being  maintained  by  an  extremely 
earnest  as  well  aa  learned  and  pious  man. 
soon  made  so  much  progress,  that  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  neglected  to  act  upon  a 
necond  bull  which  the  pope  directed  against 
the  intrepid  reformer ;  and  even  the  popu- 
lace learned  to  see  so  mach  soundness  In 
his  arguments,  that  when  he  was  sum- 
moned before  a  synod  at  Lambeth,  they 
broke  into  the  palace  and  so  alarmed  tbe 
prelates  who  were  opposed  to  him,  that  he 
was  dismissed  without  censure.  On  sub- 
aegnent  occasions  he  was  troubled  for  his 
opinions,  but  though  he  showed  none  of  the 
stem  and  headlong  courage  of  Luther  In  a 
later  age,  he  did  that  which  paved  the  way 
for  It.  Being  snfllciently  tinctured  with  the 
entliusUsm  necessary  to  unmask  Impos- 
ture, he  giilned  the  approbation  of  honest 
men :  while  ho  so  skilfully  expUlned  and 
temporised,  that  he  lived  prosperoui*ly  and 
died  in  peace  at  his  rectory,  in  the  yearlSM; 
having  set  tbe  example  of  deep  and  right 
thinking  u(H>n  the  important  subjects  of 
religion,  but  leaving  It  to  a  later  genera- 
tion to  wIthHtHnd  the  tyrannous  iMsump- 
tlons  of  Rome  oson  to  tbp  death.  The 
Impunity  of  Wickllffe  and  his  contemp«> 


I  rary  disciples  must  not.  however,  be  wholly 
set  down  to  the  accoiuit  of  his  and  their 
'  prudent  temporising  and  skilful  explana- 
tion.   These,  indeed,  under  all  the  cirran»- 
'  stances,  grdstly  served  them,  but  would 
I  have  utterly  failed  to  do  so  bat  that  aa 
I  yet  there  waa  no  law  by  which  the  aeenlar 
;  arm  could  be  made  to  punish  tbe  hete- 
rodox ;   and  Rome,  partly  from  her  own 
schisms  and  partly  from  the  state  of  Kog- 
land,  wan  Just  at  this  time  In  no  oondltlon 
to  take  those  sweeping  and  stem  measures 
;  which,  either  In  an  earlier  or  later  age,w1th 
the  greater  favour  of  the  civil  ruler,  abe 
would  have  proved  herself  abundantly  win- 
I  ing  to  take.    That  the  power  and  opportu- 
nity, rather  than  the  will,  were  wanting  on 
tbe  part  of  Rome  to  cuppreas  the  LoUarda 
—as  Wickllffe's  dlsdples  were  called— reau 
not  merely  upon  speculation.  Proof  of  that 
fact  Is  afforded  by  an  act  which    about 
four  years  before  the  death  of  WicklUfe  tbe 
clergy  surreptitiously  got  enrolled,  tboui^ 
It  never  had  the  consent  of  the  oommona, 
by  which  act  all  sheriffs  were  boiud  to  a|>- 
prehend  all  preachers  of  heresy  and  their 
abettors.    The  fraud  was  disoovovd  and 
complained  of  In  tbe  commons  during  tbe 
next  session  ;  and  the  clergy  were  thus  de- 
terred from  making  immediate  nae  of  their 
new  and  ill-«cqulred  power,  though  they 
contrived  to  prevent  the  formal  repeal  of 
the  imnggled  act. 

OHAFTBR   XZniL 
The  Beign  </  HnniT  IT. 

A.D.  laM.  — Howvm  Henry  TV.  might 
gloaa  over  tbe  matter  to  tbe  servile  com- 
mons or  to  the  profoundly  Ignorant  rabble, 
he  could  not  but  be  perfectly  aware  that  be 
had  no  hereditary  right ;  that  his  *  right,* 
in  fact,  waa  merely  the  right  of  a  nsnrper 
who  had  paved  tbe  way  to  the  throne  by 
the  grosseat  hypocrisy.  And  he  must  hare 
constantly  been  tortured  with  doubt*  and 
anxieties,  lest  the  ambition  of  some  new 
usurper  diould  be  sanctioned  aa  hla  own 
had  been,  by  what  artful  demagogues  fao»- 
tlously  called  the  *  voice  of  tbe  people,*  or 
lest  some  combination  of  the  barona should 
pluck  tbe  stolen  diadem  from  his  brow,  to 
place  It  on  that  of  the  heir  of  the  houae  of 
Moriimer,  whom  parliament  had  formerly 
declared  the  heir  to  the  crown.  But  Henry 
could  lessen  theae  oare*  and  feara  by  re- 
flecting that  he  had  poaseesloii;  and  that 
possession  was  not  so  easily  to  be  wreated 
from  him  by  a  future  usurper,  aa  It  had 
been  by  himself  from  tbe  weak  and  un- 
skilled arm  of  Richard;  while,  even  ahould 
the  parilamentary  decision  In  favour  of  the 
true  heir  be  brought  Into  play.  It  waa  not 
so  dlfllcult  or  uncommon  a  thing  to  alter 
the  most  solemn  acts,  even  when  paaaed 
amid  oaths  and  aupported  by  a  bull! 
Moreover,  aa  to  the  dimcnlty  that  might 
arise  from  the  true  heir,  Henry  probably 
placed  hisrbicf  reliance  ht>re— that  thlabeir, 
then  only  seven  years  old,  and  his  younger 
brother,  were  In  Henry's  own  custody  In 
tbe  royal  nuttic  of  Windsor. 

A.D.  1400.— Had  Henry  been  previonnly 
ignorant  of  tbe  turbulent  character  of  his 
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rlDutlmnnent  of  the  cItU  power.  th«  king 
luupd  hit  writ,  and  the  wretched  man  waa 
barned  to  death.  Great  as  all  the  other 
Crimea  of  Henrr  were,  they  fall  Into  com- 
parative inclgnlflcanoe  in  comparison  of 
i  this:  that  he  was  tks  /Irat,  tinee  the  ex- 
Unction  of  th*  dark  emd  brvtal  wuperttUion 
of  the  Druids,  who  disQ%ul«d  and  horrified 
tm  inkabitantM  of  England  vrith  Ike  avcftd 
tight  of  a  felUnc^rtature  yielding  up  hie 
breath  amid  the  inegabU  torturt  qf  tiU  $a- 
crifieialfiaine*. 

while  Henrr,  eonaclons  of  thehadneas 
of  his  title,  was  thait  endeavourlnff,  by  the 
most  atmclons  sacriflces  to  expediency,  to 
Btrenffthen  himself  in  England,  he,  as  far 
as  pnssil>le,  arnldpd  the  nece«islty  of  making 
any  considerable  exertions  elsewhere.  But 
eTrn  bis  consummate  art  oonld  not  wholly 
preserve  him  from  the  cares  of  war. 

The  king  of  Prance  had  too  many  canaes 
of  anxiety  in  his  own  kingdom  to  adroit  of 
his  making,  as  both  he  and  his  friends  were 
anxious  to  make,  a  descent  upon  England, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
getting  his  daughter  safely  out  of  the  hands 
of  Henry.  But  the  Gascons  among  whom 
nirhard  was  bom,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his 
nnnirrnus  and  glaring  faults,  were  passion- 
ately ftttnrhed  to  his  memory,  refused  to 
swrar  allegiance  to  bis  murderer ;  and  had 
the  king  of  Prance  been  able  to  send  an 
armr  to  their  support,  they  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  made  an  obstinate  reot^t- 
ance.  But  (liarles's  own  situation  render 
ing  bim  unaltle  to  assist  them,  the  earl  of 
Worcest^T,  at  the  head  of  an  Bugllsh  army, 
found  nodiniculty  In  bringing  them  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  they  were  the  less  inclined  to 
make  any  new  attempt  at  shaking  ofT 
Henry's  yoke,  because  be  was  in  commu- 
nion with  the  pope  of  Rome,  whose  coalous 
partisans  they  were ;  while  Prance  was  In 
communion  with  the  anti-pope,  then  rest* 
dent  at  Avignon. 

A  sturdier  and  more  formidable  opponent 
of  the  usurper  was  found  nearer  home. 
Owaln  Glendwyr,  the  powerful  chieftain  of 
Wales,  a  lineal  de»crndant  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  that  country,  and  greatly  beloved 
on  that  account  as  well  aa  fitr  his  remark- 
able |>ersonal  courage,  gave  deep  offence  to 
Henry  by  the  firm  attachment  which  he 
displayed  to  the  memory  of  the  murdered 
Rlrhsrd.  I^ord  Gray,  of  Ruthyn,  a  con- 
ndrntial  and  unscrupulous  friend  of  Henry, 
had  a  large  pofuwMion  in  the  Welsh 
marches ;  and  well  knowing  that  he  should 
please  Henrjr— perhaps  even  personally  In- 
stigated by  him— he  forcibly  entered  Olen- 
dwrr*8  territory,  and  expelled  hlra  and  his 
followers.  The  personal  fame  and  the  an- 
cient descent  of  Glendwyr  enabled  him 
easily  and  speedily  to  collect  a  sufficient 
force  to  otist  the  intruders,  and  Henry,  as 
probably  had  liecn  agreed,  sent  assistance 
to  lord  Gray,  whence  a  long  and  sanguinary 
war  en«ued. 

The  Welsh  chieftain  no  longer  combated 
merely  his  pergonal  enemy,  but  made  war 
without  distinction  upon  all  the  English 
subjects  In  hin  neighbourhood,  and  among 
them  upon  the  earl  of  Marciie.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  uncle  of  that  nobleman, 


assembled  the  family  reCalnen  and 
deavoured  to  make  hMd  against  Glendwyr, 
but  waa  defeated,  and  both  be  and  ttie 
young  earl,  who,  though  only  m  yoatk, 
would  go  to  the  field,  were  taken  prlaoneriL 

Detesting  the  family  of  Mortimer  In  all 
its  branches,  Henry  not  only  took  no  atepa 
towards  obtaining  the  release  of  the  ymm^ 
earl,  but  even  refused  to  grant  the  earnest 
intreatiee  of  the  earl  of  Northnmberlmnd 
to  be  permitted  to  do  ao,  although  the  eari 
had  so  mainly  oontr1bat«d  to  Henr7*a  own 
elevation,  and  waa,  besides,  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  young  captive.  But  In  point 
of  Ingratitude,  as  In  point  of  hypocrisy. 
Henry  stopped  at  no  half  meaanres;  and 
having  thua  shown  his  sense  of  the  earTa 
pa.U  service,  he  very  shortly  afterwards 
made  a  new  service  the  actual  ground  of  m 
new  and  even  more  directly  Inaaltln^  In- 
gratitude. 

The  Rcota,  tempted  by  the  oecaaloo  of  to 
recent  and  flagrant  an  usurpation  of  the 
crown,  made  incursions  into  the  northern 
counties  of  England ;  and  Henry,  attended 
by  the  most  warlike  of  his  nobles,  marched 
in  such  force  to  Edinburgh,  that  the  Soots, 
unable  at  that  moment  prudently  to  give 
him  battle,  retired  to  the  mountains,  as 
was  ever  their  custom  when  they  could  not 
flgbt,  yet  would  not  resist.  In  this  di- 
lemma, with  a  foe  which  he  eonid  nelUier 
provoke  into  the  field  nor  terrlty  Into  a 
formal  and  Insincere  submission.  Henry 
iMiied  a  formal  and  pompous  summons  to 
Roltert  in.  to  oome  to  him  and  do  homage 
for  his  crown,  and  then  marchad  home  and 
disbanded  his  army. 

A.D.  1403.— Delivered  from  the  Immediate 
presmco  of  their  enemy,  the  Scots  exerted 
themselves  so  well,  that  lord  Douglas  was 
now  able  to  lead  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  officered  by  all  the  heads  of  the  no- 
bility, into  England,  where  the  ustial  de- 
vastation and  plunder  marked  their  pre- 
sence. The  earl  of  Northumberland  and 
his  gallant  son  collected  a  force  and  over- 
took the  Scots  at  Holmedon,  aa  they  were 
returning  home  laden  with  booty.  In  the 
Imttle  which  ensued  the  Scots  were  com- 
pletely routed,  vast  numbov  of  them  were 
shiln  or  taken  prisoners,  and  among  the 
Utter  were  lord  Douglas  himself,  the  eari 
of  PIfe,  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany  and 
nephew  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the 
earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  and  Orkney. 

In  that  age  the  ransom  of  prisoners  was 
a  most  Important  part  of  the  profit  of  the 
warrior,  whether  officer  or  private.  The 
noble  who  went  to  war  for  his  sovereign 
not  only  ran  the  ordinary  risks  of  tlie  fight, 
but  also.  If  taken  prisoner,  had  to  pnrcbaae 
his  own  release,  often  at  a  sum  so  vast  as 
to  entail  comparative  poverty  upon  his 
family  for  generations.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  Interfere  with  him  as  to  the 
ransom  of  his  prisoners,  when  he  was  fa- 
voured by  the  fortune  of  war,  was  as  scanda- 
lous a  breach  of  faith  as  any  other  and 
more  obvious  Invasion  of  his  property  ;  and 
this  breach  of  faith,  with  the  added  Infamy 
of  extreme  Ingratitude,  did  Henry  now 
commit,  by  sending  a  peremptory  meaaage 
to  the  PerdeSk  not  to  ransom  their  prlaoti- 


«r»  uu  aujr  terms ;  the  doeire  of  tbo  politic 
t>raDt  beloff  to  make  the  coDtlDucd  Im- 
prisonment of  tbeac  noblemen  a  means  of 
promrln^  adrontagoooB  terma  from  the 
kinfrdom  of  whidi  ttiej  were  the  pride  and 
ornament. 

A.O.  i-40a.— Henry  had  proltably  reckoned 
on  the  cootlnoed  faith  of  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, under  anjr  circumttaucea  of 
prorocadon,  from  the  unprincipled  absence 
of  all  scrapie  which  that  nobleman  had 
abowD  In  aiding  bis  usurpation.  But  the 
earl,  bc«idea  that  he  himself  smarted  under 
tite  mingled  Insult  and  injury,  was  stlil 
farther  prompted  to  Tengeanoe  by  his  son 
the  younger  Percy,  better  known  as  Harry 
Hotapur,  and  it  waa  determined  between 
them  that  an  att4'mpt  should  be  made  to 
bori  the  ungrateful  usurper  from  the  throne 
to  which  they  had  so  mainly  contributed  to 
raise  him.  Kutering  Into  a  correspondence 
with  61endwyr,  they  agreed  to  Join  him  In 
his  iippoeltlon  to  Henry,  and,  stUl  farther 
to  strengthen  themselves,  gare  lord  Doug- 
laa  his  liberty,  and  engaged  that  warlike 
noble  to  Join  them  with  all  the  Scottish 
force  that  he  could  command.  Their  own 
military  retainers  and  friends  were  not 
a  weak  army ;  and  so  despotic  waa  the 
power  of  the  earl's  family,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ao  implicit  and  undying  was  the  at- 
tachment of  ita  followers,  that  the  very 
men  who  bad  formerly  followed  the  earl 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Henry  on  the 
throne,  now  followed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posing blm. 

All  the  prq^aratlona  being  made,  the 
earfs  army  was  ready  for  action  when  it 
waa  deprived  of  Its  leader  by  a  sudden  ill- 
neas  which  disabled  the  earl  from  mov- 
ing. But  young  Henry  Percy  bad  the  con- 
fidence of  his  troops  In  a  degree  not  Infe- 
rior to  that  In  which  It  was  enjoyed  by  tbo 
esrt  himself,  and  he  marched  towards 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  waa  to  be  Joined  by 
Olendwyr. 

Henry  who,  whatercr  his  crimes,  was 
both  brave  and  able,  bad  just  collected  a 
force  with  a  view  to  repelling  or  chastising 
the  Soot's  and  by  hurried  marobes  he  con- 
trived to  reach  Shrewsbnrr  before  Olendwyr 
arrived  to  the  support  of  Percy. 

It  was  obviously  the  king's  true  policy  to 
forco  Percy  to  an  engagement  before  his 
expected  alliea  could  arrive,  and  the  flerce 
and  Impatient  temper  of  Harry  Hotspur 
adntlrably  seconded  the  king's  wish. 

As  It  fearful  lest  any  motive  should  In- 
duce the  king  to  decline  the  Instant  trial  of 
their  strength.  Hotspur  Issued  a  manifesto, 
in  which  be  urged  every  topic  that  was  cal- 
culated to  goad  the  king'a  conscience,  or  to 
wound  his  pride  and  lower  his  character. 
In  the  words  of  Hume, '  He  renounced  bis 
allegiance,  sot  him  at  defiance,  and  in  tbo 
name  of  his  father  and  undo  as  well  as  in 
his  own,  he  cnumemted  all  the  grievanres 
nf  which  ho  pretended  the  nation  liad  rea- 
son to  complain.  He  upbraided  him  with 
(he  perjury  of  which  he  bad  been  guilty 
when,  on  lauding  at  Ravcnspur,  be  had 
•worn  upon  the  gospels,  before  the  earl  of 
>'orthum)*rriand,  that  he  had  no  other  in- 
tcutiOD  than  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Lan- 


caster, and  that  he  would  e\c-r  reuiuiu  a 
faithful  subject  to  king  llicbard.  He  ag- 
gravated his  guilt  in  first  dethroning  and 
then  murdering  that  prince,  and  in  usurp- 
ing on  the  title  of  the  house  of  Mor- 
timer, to  whom,  both  by  lineal  succession 
and  by  declarations  of  parliament,  the 
throne,  when  vacant  by  Richard's  demise, 
did  of  right  belong.  He  complained  of  bis 
cruel  policy  In  allowing  the  young  earl  of 
Marche,  whom  ho  ought  to  regard  as  his 
sovereign,  to  remain  a  captive  in  the  bands 
of  bis  enemies,  and  In  even  refusing  to  all 
his  friends  permission  to  treat  for  his  ran- 
som. He  cliarged  lilm  again  with  perjury 
in  loading  the  nation  with  heavy  taxes,  after 
having  sworn  that,  without  the  utmost  ne- 
cessity, he  would  never  lay  any  impositions 
upon  them ;  and  he  reproached  him  with 
the  arts  empiojred  in  procuring  favourable 
ciertlons  Into  parliament;  arts  which  he 
himself  had  before  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
Richard,  and  wliicb  he  had  made  one  chief 
reiwon  of  that  prince's  arraignment  and 
deposition.' 

The  truths  here  collected  tell  very  bearl* 
ly  against  the  character  of  Henry ;  but  the 
reader  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  In  most 
of  the  crimes  here  laid  to  his  charge  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  bad  been  bis  leal- 
ous  accompli ce,  and  by  his  own  overgrown 
power  had  mainly  enabled  him  to  do  those 
very  things  which  he  now  charged  against 
him  as  crimes,  and  which  he  so  charged 
only  because  of  their  bitter  personal  feud. 
So  rarely,  so  very  rarely,  do  even  the  most 
{•atriotlc  enterprises  take  their  rise  solely 
in  patriotic  and  pure  feelings. 

On  the  following  morning  the  embattled 
hosts  attacked  each  other,  and  rareb'  upon 
English  ground  basso  sangulnanr  an  action 
taken  place.  Douglas  and  young  Percy,  who 
bad  so  often  and  so  bravely  opposed  eadi 
other,  now  that  they  fought  in  the  same 
ranks  seemed  to  strive  to  outvie  each  other 
In  deeds  of  daring  and  self-exposure.  Hen- 
ry, on  bis  side,  with  whom  was  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  who  now  'fleshed  his 
maiden  sword,'  provod  himself  worthy  of 
the  usurped  crown,  as  far  as  valour  and  con- 
duct were  concerned.  Yet,  though  he  re- 
peatedly charged  where  the  battle  was  the 
flercest  and  the  slaughter  the  most  terrible, 
he  even  on  this  occasion  showed  that  he 
never  allowed  courage  to  leave  policy  alto- 
gether behind.  Feeling  sure  that  the  bos- 
tile  leaders  would  not  fail  to  direct  tlielr 
especial  excrilons  to  slaying  him  or  making 
blm  prisoner,  he  caused  several  of  bis  oF- 
flcers  to  be  dressed  and  armed  In  the  royal 
guise ;  and  this  policy  at  once  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment,  and,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  saved  hi»  life,  for  several 
of  the  seeming  kings  paid  with  their  Uvea 
for  their  temporary  disguise ;  the  flerce 
Douglas  roaming  through  the  field,  and 
8la>  ing  eacli  that  bore  the  royal  sombbmca 
who  had  the  mlsforiunu  to  come  witblu  the 
sweep  of  his  trenchant  and  uuHparing  bUide. 
The  slaughter  was  tremendous,  but  the  vic- 
tory «as  on  tbosldeof  the  king,  the  troo|is 
of  Perry  falling  Into  complete  and  Irreme- 
diable disorder  when  that  gallant,  thougit 
too  Impetuoua  leader,  waa  slain  by  some 
at 
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iradiittlDfniiahed  band.  About  four  tbou- 
Mnd  iioldleni  perlthed  on  the  side  of  Percy, 
•Dd  above  half  that  number  on  the  Mde  of 
the  king,  while.  Inrlndlnff  the  low  of  boUi 
amiie«,  conalderablj  more  than  two  thon- 
rand  nobles  and  gentlemen  wt- re  slain.  The 
earls  of  Worcester  and  DoaglaM  were  taken: 
the  latter  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
and  kindness  doe  to  a  dlHtlnmilshod  pri- 
soner of  war,  but  the  fr>m>er,  together 
with  sir  Richard  Vernon,  was  beheaded  at 
Shrewsbury. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  by  this 
time  had  recovered  from  his  Illness,  had 
raised  a  small  force  and  was  advancing  to 
the  aid  of  his  gallant  son,  when  he  was 
•hocked  and  astounded  by  th«  disastrous 
tidings  from  Shrewsbury.  Perceiving  the 
Impossibility,  with  all  the  force  he  could 
then  command,  of  making  head  against  the 
king,  he  dismliMied  all  his  followers,  ex- 
cept the  retinue  Ufual  to  men  of  his  rank, 
proroedod  to  York,  and  presented  himself 
to  the  king,  to  whom  he  boldly  affirmed 
that  his  sole  intention  was  to  endeavour, 
by  mediating  between  his  son  and  the 
king,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  which 
now  unhappily  had  taken  place.  Henry, 
whose  poiicy  it  was  to  evade  war  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  pretended  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  a  formal  pardon  waa  given  to 
the  earl. 

A.D.  1406.— But  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land knew  mankind  In  generrd,  and  Henry 
In  particular,  far  too  well  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  reality  In  this  very  facile 
forgiveneas ;  and  he  was  conflrmed  In  his 
own  enmity  not  only  by  the  loss  of  his 
brave  son,  but  also  by  the  conviction  that 
he  had  been  too  inlqnitously  useful,  and 
was  too  dSngcroiislv  powerful,  to  allow  of 
his  ever  l»elng  safe  from  Henry,  should  cir- 
cumstances allow  of  that  prince  acting 
upon  his  real  feeling*.  He  now  did  what  had 
he  done  It  previous  to  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury would  most  probably  have  given  him 
a  c«>mplete  and  comparatively  easy  victory 
over  Henry.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  archbishop 
of  York,  brother  of  that  earl  of  Wiltshire 
whom  Henry,  while  still  duke  of  Lancaster, 
had  behesdra  at  Bristol,  had  never  ceased 
to  hate  Henry.  Whether  from  their  own 
backwardness  or  from  some  unaccountable 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Percles,  these 
two  powerful  personagea  had  taken  no  part 
against  the  king  at  Blirowsbury,  but  they 
now  very  readily  agreed  to  Join  with  Nor- 
thumberland in  a  new  attempt  to  dethnme 
the  usurper.  Rtlll,  as  though  the  want  of 
judgement  on  the  part  of  the  foes  of  Henry 
were  always  to  stand  him  In  as  much  stead 
as  even  his  own  profoundly  artful  policy, 
Nottingham  and  the  archbishop  took  up 
arms  before  Northumberland  had  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  joining  them. 
They  Issued  a  manifesto.  In  which  they 
descanted,  though  in  temperate  terms, 
upon  Henry's  usurpations,  and  demanded 
not  only  that  sundry  public  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  but  also  that  the  right 
line  of  succession  should  be  restored,  Tl>e 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  commanded  the 
king's  forcos  in  their  neighbourhood,  find- 


ing himself  too  weak  to  allow  of  his  pni« 
deiitly  engaging  them,  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  so  obvious,  that  he  could  only 
have  resorted  to  it  on  the  assumption  that 
he  had  to  do  with  very  simple  persons,  and 
one  that  In  proving  successful  ahowed  that 
as5uraption  to  be  very  correct. 

Westmoreland  desired  a  conference  ^th 
Nottingham  and  the  archbishop,  listened 
with  admirable  gravity  to  all  the  com- 
plaints  they  had  to  make,  begged  them  to 
suggest  remedies,  cordially  assented  to  the 
propriety  of  all  that  they  proposed,  and 
floned  the  conference,  by  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  kiiiR,  that  everything  should 
be  arranged  to  their  entire  satlsfkctioiu  It 
might  be  supposed  that  men  of  their  rank, 
men,  too,  who  had  entered  upon  so  periloaa 
an  undertaking,  would  have  had  their  sna- 
piclons  aroused  by  the  very  facility  of  tha 
assent  to  their  terms;  and  It  is  difflcult.even 
with  the  well-anthentlcated  account  before 
us,to  believe  that  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  they  actually  suspected  nothing  when 
Westmoreland  proposed  that,  as  all  thalr 
terms  had  been  agreed  to,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  feud  between  them  and  his 
royal  master,  both  armies  should  be  dlK- 
banded,  that  the  country  might  be  relieved 
from  the  very  great  burthen  of  having  two 
such  large  and  expensive  bodies  to  support. 
But  the  earl  and  the  archbishop,  like  the 
di>omed  men  told  of  In  tales  of  witchcraft, 
ruplied  upon  their  ruin  with  closed  eyea. 
They  disbanded  their  army,  and  Weetmonv 
land  pretended  to  disband  his;  but  the 
instant  that  his  opponents  were  ntterlr 
powerless,  Westmoreland's  secret  orders 
called  his  forces  together  again  as  If  by 
magic,  and  Nottingham  and  thearchblahop 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the  king, 
who  waa  at  that  moment  making  forced 
marches  towards  them  In  the  expectation 
of  having  to  oppose  them  in  the  field.  The 
earl  of  Nottingham  and  the  arc4iblshop 
were  both  condemned  and  both  executed  ; 
a  new  proof,  as  regards  the  archbishop,  of 
the  very  limited  extent  to  which  Rome 
oonid  at  this  time  exert  its  formerly  awful 
power  In  England. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  learning 
this  new  calamity,  which  wu  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  the  double  folly  of  his  friends  In 
revolting  »>efore  he  could  Join  them, and  In 
listening  to  dece^alons  by  which  even  child- 
ren ought  not  to  have  been  Imposed  upon, 
escaped  into  Scotland,  accompanied  by- 
lord  Bardolph  ;  and  Henry  revenged  him- 
self upon  them  by  seising  and  dismantling 
all  their  fortresses.  This  done,  Henry 
marched  against  Glendwyr,  over  whom  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  obtained  some  advan- 
tages ;  but  though  Glendwyr  was  not  In 
force  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  his 
mountain  fastnesses  and  the  Incorruptible 
fidelity  of  his  friends  enabled  him  to  escape 
from  being  captured. 

A,D.  1407.— The  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  lord  Bardolph,  more  Inveterate  than 
ever  against  Henry,slnce  he  had  dismantled 
their  castles, entered  the  north  of  England 
with  but  a  slender  retinue,  in  the  hotie 
that  sympathy  with  them  and  hatred  of  the 
klny  would  oanso  the  people  to  flock  to 
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their  suntUrd.  Dut  if  Henry's  crlmefl  had 
made  him  baced,  hl»  success  had  made  him 
feared  ;  tbe  attempt  was  utterly  unsacceaa- 
ful ;  and  tbe  sberiff  of  York,  sir  Thomas 
Bokeby.  having;  got  together  a  force,  sud- 
denly attarkdd  the  outlawed  nobles,  both 
of  whom  perished  In  the  battle.  To  com< 
Iriete  Henry's  good  fortune  and  wholly  free 
him  from  his  domestic  enemies,  the  for- 
midable Glendwyr  soon  after  died. 

Fortune  senred  Henry  in  Scotland  as  it 
already  had  serred  him  in  England.  Robert 
IIL,  a  mild  and  Incapable  sovereign,  al- 
lowed bla  brother,  tbe  Duke  of  Albany, 
completely  to  nsurphls  authority :  Albany, 
tyrvnnloal  and  ambitions,  threw  bis  elder 
n«^ew,  DaTld.  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  Into  prison,  where  ho  was  starred 
to  death.  Robert's  younger  son,  James, 
who  alone  now  stood  between  Albany  and 
thst  throne  for  which  he  had  already 
committed  so  awful  a  crime,  was  sent  by 
bia  alarmed  father  for  safety  to  France: 
bat  the  Tessel  In  which  he  sailed  was  cap- 
tured by  the  SngUsh,  and  tbe  prince  was 
carried  to  London.  Tliere  was  at  this  time 
a  truce  between  England  and  Scotland, 
xtotwithstanding  which  Henry  would  not 
part  with  bis  young  prisoner ;  and  this  vir- 
tual loss  of  bis  only  remaining  child  com 
pletely  broke  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Robert,  who  shortly  afterwards  died.  Henry 
now  bad  a  most  stringent  power  over  Al- 
bany, who  governed  BcotUuid  as  regent ; 
for  be  ooQld  continue  the  dnkaln  that  high 
office  by  detaining  young  James,  whtlc, 
upon  the  slightest  breach  of  peace  on  the 
duke's  side,  Henry  could  at  once  ruin  him 
and  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Scots  by  re- 
storing them  their  rightful  king. 

In  the  wars  which  occurred  among  the 
French  factions  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  reign  Henry  took  but  little  part,  and 
nothing  that  his  troops  did  In  that  country 
was  of  Importance  enough  to  merit  any  do- 
tal led  mention. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  tbe  king, 
though  outwardly  thus  prosperous,  en- 
joyed his  usurped  dignity  without  any 
drawbAcka.  His  mental  sufferings  are 
d«>«cribed  to  have  been  tremendous;  the 
grciueiit  success  could  not  fortify  his  mind 
against  harrowing  dread  of  future  mlafor- 
tane,  and  even  while  he  was  preparing  for 
new  crime*"  by  which  to  support  his  throne, 
he  was  haunted  by  remorse  for  the  old 
ones  by  which  he  had  acquired  it.  This 
perpetual  misery  at  length  wholly  deprived 
him  of  his  reason,  and  he  died  the  victim 
of  crime  and  remon«e,  a  worn  out  man, 
while  yet  as  to  age  only  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  on  March  20, 1413,  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  bis  reign  and  In  the  forty-sixth  of 
his  age. 

Of  this  reign  little  needs  to  be  said  In 
tbe  way  of  summary.  Ill- acquired  as  was 
Henry's  authority,  be  showed  himself  so 
able  to  wield  it,  that  had  ho  been  a  legiti- 
mate sovereign  his  reign  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
oar  history. 

The  parllaroent.  proflting  by  the  defect 
of  the  king's  title,  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  authority  In  this  rolgn;  but 
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1  though  Henry  was  politic  enough  to  yield 
!  in  matters  of  little  moment,  he  also  knew 
how  to  refuse  when  refusal  was  necessary 
to  prevent  encroachment  from  going  fur- 
ther. Thus  on  one  occasion  he  dismissed 
four  persons  from  his  household,  includ- 
ing his  confessor,  at  the  demand  of  tho 
commons;  while,  on  another,  he  replied 
to  the  demand  of  tho  commons  for  greater 
lenity  to  the  Lollards,  by  ordering  a  Lol- 
lard to  be  burned  before  the  close  of  the 
session  I 

CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  Beign  of  BSKBT  Y. 

A.D.  I41S.— Though  the  bad  title  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  care  with  which  his  father's 
jealous  suspicions  during  tbe  latter  years 
of  his  reign  had  caused  him  to  exclude 
his  son  from  any  share  In  the  civil  go- 
vernment, seemed  to  give  the  young 
prince  but  little  opportunity  of  easily  as- 
cending the  throne,  he  had  the  very  great 
advantage  of  being  popular.  The  courage 
and  conduct  which  he  had  shown  In  mill- 
tar)*  affairs,  so  far  as  his  father  had  allowed 
him  to  act  in  them,  and  a  certain  chlvalrlo 
and  fantastic  generosity,  had  not  only 
caused  the  people  to  set  at  least  a  full 
value  upon  what  he  did  of  good,  but  also 
to  excuse,  aa  the  mere '  flash  and  outbreak 
of  a  flery  mind,'  Irregularities  which  would 
have  excited  their  utmost  Indignation 
against  a  prince  of  a  more  sullen  and  less 
generotis  temper. 

Looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  bis  father, 
and  discouraged,  or  rather  prevented,  from 
mixing  with  the  statesmen  of  the  day  and 
sharing  in  the  cares  of  government,  the 
mercurial  temper  of  the  young  prince 
caused  him  to  seek  pleasure  and  com- 
paiiionsblp  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and  to 
make  himself  talked  of  among  his  future 
subjects  for  many  frollca.  which  in  any 
otlier  person  would  have  been  treated  as 
crimes  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Be  not 
only  rioted  and  drank  with  men  of  bad  x^ 
pute  and  broken  fortune,  bat  It  is  even  said 
that  on  more  than  one  occaalon  be  joined 
them  in  laying  the  wealthy  passenger  under 
contribution  on  the  highway.  Shakspcare, 
who  In  this  as  in  many  other  cases  has 
painted  faithfully,  makes  Faletaff  exchUm 
to  this  young  prince—'  Rob  me  the  excho- 
•luer,  Hal  I '  but  the  prince.  If  historians 
speak  the  tntth,  took  the  liberty  to  rob  tho 
sublect  ere  his  coin  could  find  Its  way  to  the 
exchequer.  Such  a  course  was  but  Ill-adapt- 
ed to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  bad  title 
upon  which  Henry  V.  now  aacended  the 
throne,  or  to  give  them  hope  that  the  laws 
would  be  well  administered  under  his  go- 
vernment. But  as  his  generous  and  gay 
nature  had  reconciled  them  to  the  faults  of 
the  youthful  prince,  so  now,  young  as  he 
still  waa,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  hla 
very  flrst  act  gave  them  reason  to  think 
hoitefully  of  him  as  their  king. 

On  one  of  the  many  occasions  In  which 
prince  Henry's  turbulent  companions  had 
difiturbed  the  public  peace,  certain  of  tbeui 
were  Indicted  for  their  misconduct,  and  the 
prince  Henry  attended  thoir  trial  In  the 
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court  of  Kinir**  Boucli.  IVnvlvlug  that  the 
lord  chief  justtpe  Gas(H>((nie  wa*  not  over- 
awed by  the  prp»ouce  of  the  hoir  apparent, 
prince  Henry  wa»  (niilty  «»f  some  Interrup- 
tion, for  which  the  chli'f  justice  at  once 
ordered  him  to  he  taken  to  priiH»n.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  «kiine  of  the  '  couraKC' 
and  *  aprlffhtness'  which  hlHtorians  so  em- 
phatically attribute  to  the  lord  chkif  Ju»- 
tleo,  on  account  of  this  aifair.  did  not  origi- 
nate In  the  knowU>dge  that  the  kiuK  wuuld 
be  rather  pleased  than  anmr  at  any  morti- 
Qratlon  Indicted  upon  the  popular  heir  ap- 
parent. At  all  eventa,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  Gancolirne  at  least  ihowcd 
that  he  did  not  calculate*  a»  many  more 
eminent  men  hare  done,  the  future  coo- 
»e<iueuceii  of  his  present  performance  of 
hiB  duty. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  V^  Oascoiffno 
waited  upon  him  with  every  expectation  of 
receiving  the  plal nest dbc.)ura*fement:  but 
the  king,  to  far  from  showing  himself  of- 
fendtxl  at  the  pa*t,  made  It  the  especial 
■ultjert  of  his  commemlatlon,  and  exhorted 
the  chief  juAticr  t4i  cttnMnue  still  to  admi- 
nister the  laws  faithfully  and  fearlewlj, 
without  r*'f«'rence  to  the  rank  of  the  of- 
fender. To  the  »rrave  and  wise  ministert 
who  had  ably  f*ervtHl  Ills  father  the  young 
king  gave  a  like  gracious  reception  ;  and 
sending  for  the  former  companions  of 
hfjt  dUtolutc  youth,  he  made  them  liberal 
pn'<ents,  as«ured  them  of  bflt  intention 
wholly  to  reform  his  way  of  life,  and  for- 
bjule  their  ever  n»aln  appnmching  bis  pre>- 
sence,  until  thfy  should  have  followed  his 
present  example,  as  they  had  i)artlclpat«d 
and  encourageil  iils  former  vice. 

Most  men  were  jrreally  surprised  at  this 
wis*"  c<indnrt,  and  all  were  gisiddened  by  It ; 
and  pr<>hat>!y  mme  were  more  completely 
in  either  «»f  these  cat<"»forles  than  the  ml- 
nl(»t«'r*  who,  at  the  very  time  that  they 
inmtflned  they  were  earning  the  prince** 
bitter  enmity  b>  their  disc^juragement  of 
hi*  youthful  levities,  were.  In  fact,  seeur- 
iutr  both  his  esteem  and  his  confldence. 

Henry's  prudence  and  jnt«tlco  were  not 
manlfeHt«<l  merely  In  thus  making  amends 
for  his  own  earl>  follies.  Dt'eply  conscious 
that  his  father  had  wrongfully  ac<iuired  that 
thnme  which  he  himself  had  too  much  am- 
bition to  give  up,  he  endeavoured,  In  all 
bui  giving  it  up.  to  do  what  he  could  to- 
w.inU  rc|>alrlng  the  wrongs  committed  by 
his  father.  He  caused  the  memory  of  the 
murdertMl  RirJiard  to  be  honoured  with  the 
most  solemn  and  splendid  obsequies  that 
c^xild  have  l»«»en  be«u>wed  untui  a  potent 
Sovereign  newly  deceased,  and  he  set  at  li- 
berty the  yom»g  earl  of  Marche,  of  whom 
his  father  had  been  so  extremely  jealous, 
and  showed  him  every  kindness.  The  young 
earl,  who  was  of  an  extremely  mild  temper 
and  who  seemed  to  have  had  no  particle  of 
ambition,  ap|»eared  fully  sens,! bio  of  Henry's 
klndnes"",  and  not  only  would  never  make 
any  attempt  to  dHturbhlx  government, but 
8how«*d  himself  strongly  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  person.  As  If  anxious  t^i 
leave  no  token  exUtiugof  the  sad  tumults 
of  the  last  reign,  Henry  also  restored  the 
rercy  family    to  their  honours  and  pro- 


perty: and  by  tbisaud  uumeroua  other  acta 
indicative  of  his  determination  to  formC 
all  party  distinctions,  caused  all  parties 
to  be  too  ranch  delighted  with  bis  ttae  o€ 
power  to  have  either  leisure  or  Inclination 
to  inquire  how  he  became  possessed  uf  It. 
I     But  party-spirit  could  not  be  wholly  era- 
dicated from  the  popular  heart  even  bv  the 
lH>rsonal  exhortations  and  example  of  the 
kinff  himself.    The  horrible  punishments 
,  which  In  the  recent  reign  were  for  the  Brat 
.  time  in  England  inflicted  upon  heretics, 
I  though   it  might  have   awed  many   who 
,  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  be  Lot- 
lards,  far  more  certainly  made  many  aach, 
who.  but  for  this  terrible  advertisement, 
'  would  have  gone  to  thair  graves  in  utter 
j  ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  Lolianl- 
I  ism.    The  public  attention  was  arooacd  and 
I  flxed  by  these  brutal  executions;  discos- 
;  sltiu  and  inquiry  followed,  and  by  de^re^ 
'  the  country  became  divided  Into  two  par- 
I  ties,  the  friends  of  Bome  and  the  Lollarda ; 
and  if  the  latter  were  by  far  Inferior  to  the 
former  in  number,  they  were  already  sof- 
jflckntlf  numerous  to  cauae  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  clergy  and  some  anxiety  even 
to  the  civil  power. 

By  far  the  most  eminent  man  amon^ 
I  the  Lollards  at  this  time  was  lord  Cobham, 
'  who  both  imder  that  title  and  aa  sir  John 
|()ldcastle,  had  done  g^>od  service   to  tho 
,  nation,  and  had  been  honoured  with    the 
I  notice  and  approbation  of   l>oth  the    late 
and  the  present  king.    The  very  excellent) 
of  his  character  and  the  extent  of  his  abl- 
'  litlt^s  made  his  sectarianism  the  more  of- 
fensive to  the  church ;  and  as  it  waa deemed 
that  tho  tucren»lng  number  of  tho  Lollards 
re«iulred  to  be  checked  by  some  especially 
striking  example,    lord   Cobham   was   se- 
lected as  the  victim,  snd  the  archbishop  of 
Caiiter>»ury,  Arundel,  applied  to  Henry  for 
permission  to  indict  Cobham. 

Henry,  who  seems  to  have  been  better 
aware  than  the  blgt»ted  archbishop  of  Che 
n^al  effects  of  persecution  In  matters  of 
faith,  waj«  extremely  unwilling  to  consent 
to  a  prosecution  which,  he  judged,  would 
but  tiK>  surely  end  in  Cohham's  destmction  ; 
and  the  archbishop  was  forbidden  to  take 
1  any  steps  until  Henry  himself  should  hare 
eiidt-avoured,  by  force  of  argument  alone, 
to  lead  Coljhara  back  to  the  church  from 
which  ho  had  deiiarted.  Henry  accord- 
in  vly  sent  for  bird  'i'obham  to  court,  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  his  error; 
but  (\>bham  was  fully  equal  to  Henry  In 
the  use  of  intellectual  weapons,  and  was 
not.  uptm  so  important  a  topic,  at  all  In- 
clined to  sacrifice  truth  to  complalsaneo 
and  etiquette.  Finding  it  In  rain  to  en- 
deavour to  convert  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man, Henry,  with  seemingly  sincere  regret, 
w**  obliged  to  give  the  clergy  their  re- 
quired permistslon  to  indict  him.  The  arch- 
t>l«hop,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Loudon, 
Winchester,  and  St.  David's,  proceeded 
agahiKt  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burned.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  a 
day  was  app«>inted  for  his  execution,  but 
l>ofore  that  day  arrived  he  managed  to 
eBcai)e  from  his  gaolers.  Naturally  of  a 
llorce  and  somewhat  haoghly  ajtlrlt,  tho    i 
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tremtnent  he  had  recelTed  and  the  danger 
frooi  which  he  had  so  narrowlf  escaped 
excited  him  to  bo  high  a  pitch  of  anger 
■Bd  reaolntlon,  that  he  determined  to  aim 
at  a  general  rerolation  of  the  kingdom. 
And  accordlnglr,  tmm  the  ohacore  retreat 
tn  which  he  found  shelter,  he  Issned  orders 
to  the  Lollards  upon  whom  he  oonld  most 
depend,  to  join  him  upon  a  certain  daj, 

I   that  they  might  in  the  first  place  selxe  upon 

,  the  person  of  the  king,  who  was  at  that 
time  lodging  in  the  palace  of  Eltbam,  in 
Kent,  and  then  take  summary  rengeance 

'    upon  the  chl^s  cf  their  persecators. 

AJL  1414.  — As  Cobham  was  Tery  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Lollards,  and  as  they 
were  not  only  rery  nomerons  but  also  In- 

•  dnded  a  great  nomber  of  wealthy  and 
reepectable  persons,  the  king,  who  was 
Informed  of  what  was  in  contemplation, 
deemed  It  necessary  not  only  to  gnud  hlm- 
•^  against  the  intended  surprise,  but  also 
to  prepare  to  resist  open  insurrection.  He 
aeconiingly  removed  to  the  palace  at  West- 
minster, and  prepared  himself  for  what- 
erer  force  Oobhsm  might  be  able  to  bring. 
Bren  now  Cobham  had  ample  opportunity 
to  abandon  his  design,  which  became  hope- 
leoa  from  the  moment  It  became  known, 
and  to  escape  from  the  kingdom.  But  he 
•eems  to  hare  been  of  a  temper  which 
dUDcnlty  and  danger  might  enrage  but 
conld  not  intimidate,  and  he  assembled  all 
Ibe  forces  he  could  raise  in  the  fields  of 
St..  Giles.  Being  made  acquainted  with  the 
appointed  time  as  well  as  place  of  meeting, 
tbe  king  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
closed  to  prerent  the  discontented  from 
getting  an  increase  to  their  number  from 
that  quarter ;  he  then  went,  well  attended, 
to  St.  Giles,  and  seised  those  of  the  leaders 
who  had  already  arrlred,  while  the  military, 
skilfully  stationed,  arrested  all  who  were 
found  hastening  to  the  spot.  It  appeared 
that,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  greater 
number  <rf  the  prisoners  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  real  designs  of  their  leaders, 
though  of  the  criminal  and  treasonable 
designs  of  the  latter  there  remained  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  Those  who  were  proTed 
to  hare  had  treasonable  designs  were  exe- 
cuted, bnt  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
pardoned.  He  whom  the  clergy  were  the 
most  anxious  to  punish,  and  who.  Indeed, 
was  now  not  much  less  obnoxious  to  the 
eiril  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
the  lord  Cobham  himself,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape.  But  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  par  amhtmaeet  as  a 
traitor  and  a  relapsed  and  Incorrigible  he- 

'  retle ;  and  being  apprehended  about  four 
years  afterwards,  he  was  hanged  for  his 
participation  in  treason  anlnst  the  king, 

I  and  his  body  was  burnt  in  pursuance  of 
the  sentence  passed  against  him  for  heresy. 
The  sererity  with  which  the  leaders  In 
this  erode  and  Ul-planned  rerolt  were 
treated,  and  the  adrantage  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  gsTe  tbo  clergy.  In  being 
able  to  couple  heresy  and  treason  as  of- 
fences naturally  springing  the  one  from 
the  other,  had  a  Tery  sensible  effect  In 
checking  the  progress  of  Lollardy;  but 
not  m>  mndh  on  account  of  the  terror 


attached  to  the  punishment,  as  the  dis- 
grace and  contempt  which  seemed  every- 
where to  be  attached  to  the  crime.  Very 
wisely  the  clergy  and  the  civil  autho- 
rities appeared  at  this  time  to  treat  the 
Lollards,  associated  as  they  had  confessedly 
been  with  the  civil  disobedience  of  Cob- 
ham, not  so  much  as  heretics  as  partly 
heretics  and  partly  loose  fellows  who  were 
desirous  of  causing  public  disturbance  for 
the  better  accomplishment  of  their  own 
private  ends  ]  a  mode  of  treating  the  case 
the  best  possible  for  making  it  Intolerable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  decent  people,  and  for 
depriving  such  people  of  all  curiosity  as 
to  its  doctrinal  peculiarities.  Happy  had 
It  been  for  mankind  if  ridicule  had  ever 
been  the  substitute  for  persecution  I  Truth, 
indeed,  wuuld  overcome  the  former  as  it 
has  the  latter ;  but  what  pangs  would  have 
been  spared  to  some  of  the  combatants— 
what  dark  and  undying  infamy  to  others  I 
Mor  was  it  merely  among  the  unredecting 
multitude,  and  those  who,  simply  with 
reference  to  their  worldly  possessions, were 
unwilling  to  countenance  those  whose  opi- 
nions and  practices  were  likely  to  disturb 
the  public  peace  and  put  wealth  in  peril, 
that  the  exploded  plot  of  Cobham  causea 
a  distaste  for  Lollardism.  The  parliament 
met  just  after  the  dispersion  of  Cobham's 
adherents,  and  one  of  lU  first  acts  was 
levelled  against  heretics.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  all  persbns  who  were  convicted 
of  Lollardy  should  not  only  be  capitally 
punished,  as  was  provided  for  by  the  former 
act,  but  should  also  forfeit  all  their  binds 
and  goods  whatever  to  tbo  king ;  and  that 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  the  justices  of 
the  two  benches,  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  chief  magistrates  of  all  cities 
and  boroughs,  should  be  sworn  to  use  their 
utmost  pains  and  diligence  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy. 

That  the  Lollards  were  feared  and  de- 
tested, less  on  account  of  their  religious 
heresy  than  as  civil  distorbers.appearsfrom 
the  contrast  between  the  act  thus  provi- 
ding, and  the  subsequent  coolness  with 
which  this  same  parliament,  on  the  king 
demanding  a  supply,  begged  him,  instead 
of  putting  them  to  the  task  of  imposing  a 
tax  upon  the  people,  to  take  possession  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  convert 
them  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  The  re- 
newal of  this  proposition,  which  had  for^ 
raerly  been  made  to  Henry's  father,  threw 
the  clergy  into  alarm.  To  turn  the  king's 
attention  from  the  proposed  wholesale 
spoliation  of  the  church,  they  endeavoured 
at  once  to  supply  his  more  pressing  snd 
Immediate  wants,  and  to  conciliate  his  per- 
sonal favour  by  voluntarily  conferringupon 
him  the  valuable  alien  priorlee  which  were 
dependent  upon  chief  abbeys  in  Normandy, 
and  had  been  be<ineathed  to  those  abbeys 
while  Kngland  and  Normandy  were  still 
united  under  the  crown  of  England.  Still 
farther  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  king 
from  a  proposal  which  was  so  pregnant  with 
alarm  and  danger  to  the  clergy,  Cbtcholy, 
the  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  king  in  a  war  with 
Prance. 
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A.D.  141S.  —  In  this  dcfitffn.  which  was 
much  more  politic  than  either  humane  or 
OhrlBtlan,  the  archbishop  was  considerably 
aided  by  the  dying  tnjanctions  of  Hci^ry 
IV.,  who  had  warned  nls  son.  If  he  c«)uld 
at  all  plausibly  engage  the  English  people 
In  war,  never  to  allow  them  to  remain  at 
peace,  which  would  infallibly  turn  their  ln« 
ellnations  towards  domestic  dissensions. 
The  kingdom  of  France  had  now  for  a  long 
time  been  plunged  in  the  utmost  confusion 
•Dd  discord,  and  the  various  parties  had 
been  gnflty  of  crnettiea  and  outrages,  dts- 
graceful  not  merely  to  themselves  but  even 
to  our  common  nature.  The  state  of  that 
kingdom  was  consequently  at  this  time 
such  as  to  hold  out  advantages  to  Henry, 
which  were  well  calculated  to  give  force  to 
the  advice  of  Qilchely  and  the  dying  re* 
quest  of  Henry  lY.  But  just  as  Henry, 
who  did  not  want  for  cither  ambition  or  a 
warlike  spirit,  was  preparing  and  medi- 
tating an  at  tack  upon  the  neighbouring  and 
rival  kingdom,  his  attention  was  for  the 
moment  arrested  by  the  discovery  of  a  dan- 
gerous and  extensive  conspiracy  at  home. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  young  carl 
of  Marche  was  so  sensible  of  the  kindness 
ahown  to  him  by  the  present  king  at  the 
ooramencement  of  his  reign,  that  be  seemed 
to  have  no  desire  ever  to  give  any  disturb- 
ance to  his  government.  But  the  earl's 
sister  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, second  son  of  the  deceased  duke  of 
York,  and  he  thus,  not  unnaturally,  became 
anxiously  concerned  for  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  a  family  with  which  he  had 
himself  become  so  Intimately  connected. 
Deeming  it  possible  to  recover  the  crown 
for  that  family,  he  took  pains  to  acquire 
partisans,  and  addressed  himself,  among 
others,  to  lord  Scrope  of  Maaham,  and  to 
sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heaton.  Whether 
from  treachery  or  from  want  of  sulBcient 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  conspiracy  became  known  to 
the  King  before  It  had  gone  beyond  the 
mere  preliminaries ;  but  the  conspirators 
upon  being  seized  made  such  ample  disclo- 
sures of  their  ultimate  designs,  as  both  en- 
abled the  king  to  order  their  trial,  and  fully 
warranted  him  in  so  doing.  They  were  In 
the  first  Instance  tried  by  a  lury  of  com- 
moners, and  condemned  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  constable  of  Southampton  castle, 
who  swore  that  the  prisoners  had  confessed 
their  guilt  to  him;  but  they  afterwards 
pleaded,  and  were  allowed,  their  privilege 
as  peers.  But  though  Henry  had  hitherto 
shown  BO  much  inclination  to  moderation, 
ho  on  this  occasion  evinced  no  desire  to 
depart  from  the  arbitrary  practices  of  the 
kings  of  that  age.  A  court  of  eighteen 
barons  was  summoned  and  presided  over 
by  the  duke  of  Clarence;  before  this  court 
the  single  testimony  that  had  been  given 
before  the  common  jury  was  read,  and 
without  further  evidence  or  nearer  ap- 
proach to  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  these 
two  prisoners,  one  of  them  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  were  condemned  to  death  without 
being  heard  In  their  own  defence,  or  even 
being  produced  In  court,  and  were  executed 
accordingly ! 


The  Ill-digested  and  unsucceasful  attempt 
of  his  brother-tn-law  put  the  young  carl  of 
Marche  In  considerable  periL  As  It  was, 
nominally,  on  his  account  that  war  was  to 
have  been  levied  against  the  king,  be  was 
accused  of  having  at  the  least  consented  to 
the  conspiracy;  but  the  constant  attach- 
ment he  had  shown  to  Henry  had  probably 
gained  him  a  strong  personal  Interest  with 
that  monarch,  who  freed  him  from  all  Car* 
ther  peril  on  account  of  thlsafEalrby  glring 
him  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  conseqaent 
upon  this  conspiracy  had  somewhat  passed 
away,  Henry  again  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards France. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  France  by  a  combination  of 
the  usually  iarring  powers  of  that  country, 
had  been  In  such  correspondence  with 
Henry,  that  the  latter  prince  felt  unite 
secure  of  the  duke's  aid  whenever  an  Eng- 
lish  army  should  appear  to  claim  it ;  and 
therefore,  without  making  any  precise  ar- 
rangements with  the  duke,  and  Indeed 
without  even  coming  to  any  positive  agree- 
ment with  him.  Henry  on  the  14tb  of  Au- 
gust In  this  year  put  to  sea  and  landed 
safely  In  Normandy,  with  about  twenty- four 
thousand  Infantry,  chiefly  consisting  of 
archers,  and  six  thousand  racn-at-arma. 

Harfleur  had  for  Its  governor  D'Estouto- 
vllle,  under  whose  command  were  De 
Onttri.  Do  Gaucourt,  and  other  eminent 
French  soldiers.  Henry  laid  Immediate 
siege  to  the  place,  but  was  so  sUmtly  and 
successfully  resisted,  that,  between  the 
exceaslTe  fatigue  and  the  more  than  usual 
beat  of  the  weather,  his  men  suffered  dread- 
fully, and  were  alarmingly  thloned  by  fever 
and  other  sicknesses.  But.  In  spite  of  all 
losses  and  discouragements,  Henry  gal- 
lantly persevered ;  and  the  French  were  so 
much  straitened,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
promise  that  If  no  relief  were  afforded  them 
by  the  18th  of  September  they  would  eva- 
cuate the  place.  No  signs  of  relief  appear- 
ing by  that  day,  the  English  were  admitted; 
but  so  much  was  the  army  thinned,  and  In 
so  sickly  a  condition  were  the  majority  of 
the  survivors,  that  Henry,  tar  from  having 
any  encouragement  to  follow  up  this  snccen 
by  some  new  enterprise,  was  advised  by  all 
about  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  getting 
the  skeleton  of  his  army  In  safety  back  to 
Engluid.  Even  this  was  no  easy  or  safe 
matter.  On  his  first  landing  he  had  so 
little  anticipated  the  havoc  which  ftitigue 
and  sickness  had  made  In  his  army,  that  he 
had  Incaatlously  dismissed  his  transports: 
and  he  now  lay  undn*  the  necessity  of 
marching  by  land  to  Calais,  before  he  could 
place  his  troops  out  of  danger,  and  that, 
too.  In  the  face  of  an  army  c^  fourteen 
thousand  men-at-arms  and  ^orty  thousand 
foot,  assembled  In  Nurmandyunder  the  com- 
mand of  the  constable  IXAIbrct.  TheFrendi 
force  so  tremendously  out-numbered  that 
of  Henry,  that  the  latter  very  prudently 
offered  to  sacrifice  his  recent  conquest  of 
Harfleur,  at  the  price  of  being  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested  to  Calais ;  but  the  French, 
confident  in  their  superiority,  redected  his 
proposaL  Henry,  therefore,  in  order  equally 
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bare  just  pret«ns1on0  to  that  kintrdom : 
everything  here  U  in  the  utroogt  oouf usUm, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  resisting  roe.  Can  I 
have  a  more  sonetble  proof  that  the  Being 
who  disposes  of  empires  has  determined  to 
put  the  crown  of  France  upon  m;  head  T' 

But  while  Uenrr  ezpresAed  this  con- 
fidence, and  made  ererj  effort  and  prepara- 
tion to  carry  his  designs  into  execution  by 
force,  he  at  the  same  time  carried  on  nego- 
tiations for  a  peaceful  settlement,  on  the 
one  band,  with  the  queen  and  duke  of  Bur- 
frnndy— who  had  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
the  only  legal  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
inasmuch  aa  they  had  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person— and  with  the  d«upbln  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  all  the  popular 
favour  on  his  side,  and  was,  ticsldea,  the 
undoubted  bolr  to  the  monarchy. 

It  is  unnecessary  here.  Indeed  it  would  be 
out  of  place,  to  do  more  than  merely  to 
allude  to  the  distractions  of  which  France 
was  now  and  for  a  long  time  bad  been  the 
prey.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  disputes  of 
the  rival  parties  were  so  wholly  and  in- 
tensely selfish,  that  either  of  them,  but 
especially  the  queen's  p«rty,  seems  to  have 
considered  the  interests  of  the  nation  as 
nothing  in  comparlsim  with  even  tempo- 
rary personal  advantages.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  temper  of  the  antagonist  par- 
ties, Henry  offered  to  make  i>eace  with 
them  on  the  condition  of  their  giving  him 
the  princess  Oatherlne  In  marriage,  and 
with  her,  in  full  sovereignty,  Normandy  and 
all  the  provinces  which  were  ceded  to  Ed- 
ward IlL  by  ttio  treaty  of  Bretigni ;  and 
these  terms,  ao  obviously  Injurloua  to  the 
power  of  France,  were  agreed  to. 

A.D.  141flt— While  Henry  was  attending 
to  some  minor  circumstances,  the  adjust- 
ment of  which  alone  was  waited  for  ere  the 
trcatyabove  described  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been 
carrying  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  the 
dauphin,  formed  a  treaty  with  that  prince, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
they  should  divide  the  royal  authority  aa 
long  as  king  Charles  should  survive,  and 
that  they  should  join  their  efforts  to  expel 
all  intruders  from  the  kingdom.  An  inter- 
view was  appointed  to  take  place  lietween 
them ;  but  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had,  by 
his  own  avowal,  been  the  assassin  of  the 
late  duke  of  Orleans,  and  had  thus  by  his 
own  act  sanctioned  any  treacherous  at- 
tempt that  might  be  made  upon  his  life, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  given  every  one 
reason  to  refuse  to  put  any  confidence  in 
his  honour,  the  most  minute  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  treaciiery  on 
cither  side.  But  all  these  precautions  were 
taken  In  vain.  Several  of  the  retainers  of 
the  dauphin,  who  bad  also  been  attached 
to  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  suddenly  at- 
tacked Burgundy  with  their  drawn  swords, 
and  dispatched  htm  before  any  of  bit 
friends  could  interfere  to  save  him. 

This  murder  created  so  much  rage  and 
confusion  In  France,  and  all  parties,  though 
from  widely  different  motives,  were  so 
much  excited  by  it.  that  all  thought  or 
care  for  preserving  tne  nation  from  foreign 
domination  was  lost  sight  of ;  the  views  oC 


Henry  were  thus  most  importantly  for- 
warded, throtigh  an  accident  arising  out  of 
that  very  interview  by  which  It  was  In- 
tended wholly  to  destroy  hit  cbancea  of 
success. 

Besides  the  advantage  which  Hennr  de- 
rived from  the  new  state  of  confusion  and 
turmoil  into  which  Fruioe  was  thrown  by 
this  event,  he  gained  from  it  an  extremely- 
powerful  ally  In  the  person  of  the  newdnke 
of  Burgundy,  who,  stipulating  only  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  murderen  of  his  fathor, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  agreed  to  lend  Henrr 
whatever  aid  he  might  require,  without  In- 
quiry or  care  as  to  the  evil  that  aid  might 
eventually  entail  upon  the  nation.  Henry 
had  already  made  Immense  progress  In 
arms.  Rouen,  though  most  gallantly  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  mm, 
who  were  sealously  aided  by  fifteen  tbon- 
saiid  of  the  citlKcns,  had  at  length  been 
taken  :  as  had  Pontolse  and  Gisors  with 
lessdlfflculty;  and  so  closely  did  he  threaten 
Paris  itself,  that  the  court  had  removed  In 
alarm  to  Troyes. 

A.D.  142a— When  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Henry  had 
arrived  at  this  point,  Henry,  accompanied 
by  his  brothers  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
Gioucester.proceeded  to  Troyes  to  finish  the 
treaty,  nominally  with  Cliarlea,  but  In  rea- 
lity with  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  for  the  un- 
happy Chnrlcs  was  In  so  completely  Imbe- 
cile a  condition,  that  he  was  at  best  bnt  a 
[  mere  puppet  In  the  hands  of  whoever  had 
I  for  the  time  the  charge  of  his  person. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  treaty,  fn 
which  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nsr 
tlon  were  accounted  as  nothing,  were  as 
follows.  Henry  was  to  marry  the  princess 
Catherine ;  Charles  was  to  enjoy  the  title 
and  dignity  of  king  during  his  life,  but 
Henry  was  to  be  his  heir,  and  was  also  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  immediirf«  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which 
was  to  pass  to  his  heirs  In  common  with 
England,  with  which  kingdom  it  was  to  be 
united  under  him.  though  each  kingdom 
should  Internally  retain  Its  own  customs, 
privileges,  and  usages ;  all  the  French 
princes,  peers,  oommunitiea,  and  vassals 
were  to  swear  to  obey  Henry  as  rogont, 
and  in  due  time  to  adhere  to  his  succession 
as  king ;  Henry  was  to  unite  with  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  In  chasing 
the  dauphin  from  the  kingdom ;  and  no 
one  of  the  members  of  this  tripartite 
league  was  to  make  peace  with  him,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  twa  A 
treaty  more  scandalous  to  sU  parties  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Even  as 
regturded  England,  Henry  was  king  only  by 
succession  to  a  usurper :  and  his  claim  to 
France,  even  on  that  ground  alone,  would 
have  been  scouted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
had  patriotism  not  been  entirely  banished 
from  his  breast  by  passion  and  personal 
interest. 

Bat  interest,  and  Interest  alone,  was  at- 
tended to  by  the  parties  concerned  In  this 
very  singuUir  treaty,  which  was  drawn, 
signed,  and  ratified  with  as  little  scruple 
on  the  side  of  Burgundy,  as  though  there 
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Apart  from  hit  ambition  and  the  violent 
Inju-ttrf  which  nerci»s*r1Iy  resnlted  fn)m 
It,  thiti  prince  was  tn  very  many  respt'cta 
deponing  of  the  hl«h  popularity  which 
tiirouKhoat  his  life  he  enjoyed  In  Rngland, 
and  which  he  enjoyed  no  les«  In  France  sub- 
sequent to  hi*  manias  with  the  prtnceas 
Oitbarine.  Hi«  civil  rule  was  flrni  and 
producilre  of  excellent  order  without  be- 
ing harshly  severe ;  and  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  conOdencc  which  he  bentrtwed 
uiK)n  the  earl  of  Marche,  who  beyond  all 
question  had  the  pn>ferable  title  to  the 
crown,  betokened  nt»  common  magnani- 
mity. Henry,  who  died  In  UM,  aged  only 
thirty-four,  left  but  one  child,  young  Henry, 
then  only  nino  months  old  ;  and  the  queen 
Catharine,  rather  sooner  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  than  was  strictly  becoming, 
save  her  hand  in  second  raarrlago  to  sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  private  gentleman,  who, 
however,  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Welsh  princes:  to  him  she 
bore  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  created 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  younger  earl  of  Pem- 
broke: and  the  earl  of  Illchmond  subse- 
quently became  king  of  Bn^land,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  rolat«. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
The  Btlgn  cf  Hbkkt  VL 

A.D.  14M.— W«  had  occasion  to  remark, 
under  the  bead  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the 
u«urp»tlon  of  that  prince  gave  a  great  and 
manifest  Impetus  to  the  power  of  the  par- 
liament. A  new  proof  was  now  afforded 
of  the  extent  to  which  that  power  had  In- 
creaj»cd.  Scarcely  any  attention  was  paid 
to  the  important  instructions  given  by 
Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  the  jiarlia- 
meiit  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  In 
accordance  rather  with  its  own  views  than 
with  those  of  the  deceased  moiutrch.  with 
respect  to  both  the  kingdom  and  the  young 
king. 

They  altogether  set  aside,  as  to  the  fbr- 
iner,  the  title  of  regent,  and  appointed  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  and  daring  any  absence 
of  his,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  act  as 
protector  or  guardian  of  the  kingdom ; 
eridenlly  placing  a  peculiar  >'alue  oh  this 
dbtinctionof  terms,  though  to  all  practical 
purposes  it  necessarily  was  a  mere  dis- 
tinction without  a  dlfTcrence.  They  show- 
ed, htiwevcr,  a  more  pmctlcal  judgement 
in  preventing,  or,  at  the  leat«t,  In  antici- 
pating, any  undue  stretch  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  royal  personages, 
by  appointing  a  council  whose  advice  and 
approl>atl<  ►n  were  necessary  to  the  legalising 
of  all  important  measures. 

They  next  proceeded  to  show  an  equal 
dlsn^gard  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  as  related  to  the  cusu^y  and  go- 
vernment of  his  infant  son,  when  they  com- 
mitted hlra  to  the  care  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
bluhop  of  Winchester,  a  natural  son  of 
J4»lin  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  I^ancaster  ;  an 
arrangement  which  at  least  had  this  re- 
commendation, that  the  prelate  in  ques- 
tion c»»uld  set  up  no  family  pretension 
t«»  the  crown,  and  bad,  therefore,  no  Induce- 
ment to  art  unfairly  by  his  In/anr  charge. 


I     The  duke  of  Bedford,  long  renowned  for 

e<iual   prudence  and  valour.  Immediately 

1  turned  his  attention    to  France,  without 

'  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  alter  the 

I  dct<'nninatlon  of  iiarliament,  which  a  leaa 

dieilnterest4>d  and  noble-spirited  man  would 

very  prot>abIy  have  Interpreted  asaperaonal 

affrtmt. 

Charles,  the  late  dauphin,  had  now  a»> 
sumed,  as  he  was  justly  entitled  to  aasume, 
the  title  of  king  of  France ;  &nd  being  shut 
out  by  the  English  from  Rhelms,  the  an- 
cient and  especial  place  of  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  France,  he  cauiited  himself  to  be 
cr«>wned  at  Polctlera.  This  prince,  thoni{h 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  rery  popu- 
lar with  multitudes  of  the  French,  as  well 
for  the  many  virtues  of  his  private  charao- 
ter,  as  for  the  grwtt  and  precocious  abilities 
he  had  shown  In  most  dUBcult  phages  of  hia 
public  affairs. 

No  one  knew  better  than  the  dake  of 
Bedford  that,  excluded  though  the  danphtn 
was  from  his  rightful  succession,  bv  the  un- 
natural and  uni<«triotic  act  of  hU  Imbecile 
father,  his  own  abilities  would  be  stronglj 
aided  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  had  hitherto  shown  themselves  fast 
friends  to  England.  He  therefore  strictly 
obeyed  the  dying  injunctions  of  Henry  aa 
to  a  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  friendship 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  personal 
quarrel  with  Charles  had  so  mainly  aided 
the  success  of  the  English  cause  thus  fiv, 
and  whose  support  would  henceforth  be  so 
vitally  Important  to  their  maintaining  their 
jrround  in  France.  Bedford,  therefore,  hae- 
toiied  to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  treaty  of 
Tn»)ei»,  by  espousing  Philip's  sister,  the 
princess  of  Arras ;  and  he  even  offered  his 
new  brother-in-law  the  regency  of  France, 
which  Philip,  for  not  very  obvious  reasons, 
declined  ;  though,  aa  he  was  far  from  being 
unambitious,  he  could  scarcely  have  over- 
looked that  the  regency,  during  the  ml- 
nttrity  of  young  Henry  and  the  continued 
Buc<-ess  of  the  English,  would  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  actual  sovereignty,  and 
might,  by  some  very  alight  circumstance, 
actiuliy  lead  to  It. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  next  turned  bis 
attention  to  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  who,  whether  as  friend  or 
foe,  was  next  In  Importance,  as  regarded 
the  English  power,  to  Burgundy  himselL 
The  duke  of  Brittany  had  already  given  In 
his  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes :  but  a« 
B(.*dford  knew  how  much  that  prince  wm 
governed  by  his  brother,  the  count  of  Rlche- 
mont,  he  skilfully  laid  himself  out  to  fU 
the  friendship  of  that  haughty  and  not  very 
strictly  honourable  person.  Richemontwaa 
among  the  high  personages  who  were  made 
prisoners  at  Aglncourt,  but  had  been  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness  In  England,  and 
even  allowed  by  Henry  V.  to  visit  Brittany, 
on  his  parole  of  honour,  to  return  at  a  given 
time.  Bef«»re  the  time  arrived  the  death  of 
Henry  occurred  ;  and  Richeinont,  contrary 
to  all  the  unncos  and  maxims  of  chivalry, 
affrcted  U^  iH'lleve  that  as  his  pan>le  had 
lM?cn  given  pcrwrnolly  to  Henry  V.,  his  ho- 
nour was  in  noi«l8o  engaged  t3  maintain  it 
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tcrwmnU  that  prince's  succeMor.  HU  plea 
«ra»  a»  Irregular  aa  It  waa  meanly  false: 
iMaC  aa  Bedford  bad  obrlooaJy  no  means  of 
compcllinflr  Ricbemont  to  a  more  bonoar- 
al>l«  course  at  condock  wltbont  Involving 
liliuself  In  a  very  mlscbierousdiHafrrecraent 
iricb  the  duJke  of  Brlttaujr,  be  very  wisely 
nuade  a  Tlrtue  of  necessity,  and  not  only 
o^«rlooked  tbe  count's  misconduct,  bnt  oven 
ol>iained  for  btm  tbo  band  of  tbe  widow  of 
t2k«  deceased  daupbln  Louis,  tbe  alster  of 
PtaiUp  of  Burgundy. 

Baring  tbos  botb  politically  and  person- 

mlly  allied  bimscU  witb  tbe  potent  dukes  of 

Burgundy  and  Brittany,  Bedford  now  dl- 

rc<:t«d  his  attention  to  Scotland.    Tbo  duke 

of  Albany,  wbo,  as  regent  of  Scotland,  bad 

■o   considerably  aided   tbe  daupbln,  now 

Iclnir  CharlCM,  by  sending  blm  large  bodies 

of  veteran  Scotcb  troops,  was  now  dead, 

aztd  bis  olBce  and  power  bad  been  assumed 

tyy  his   son  Murdac    Tbis  nobleman  bad 

n«ttber  tbe  talents  nor  tbe  energy  of  bis 

fatber,  and  be  was  totally  unable  to  limit, 

aa  tbe  duke  of  Albany  bad  done,  any  enter- 

•primet  to  wbicb   tbe  turbulent  nobles  of 

Scotland  mlgbt  tblnk  proper  to  turn  tbelr 

attention.    Tbis  instantly  became  evident 

from  Che  sodden  and  vast  Increase  of  tbe 

ntnnber  of  Scottish  nobles  wbo  hastened  to 

offer  their  swords  to  Charles  of  France ;  and 

tbe  piercing  glance  of  Bedford  discerned 

ti>e  strong  probability  of  the  Scots,  at  no 

distant  day,  doing  Charles  tbe  still  more 

effect  nal  scrviceofdistractingtbe  attention 

and  dividing  tbe  force  of  bis  English  one- 

mfea,  by  making  formidable  and  frequent 

IncunUona  upon  the  northern  counties  of 

Knglaod. 

Aa  tbe  readiest  and  surest  way  of  meet- 
fng  this  portion  of  his  difflcultles.  Bedford 
Induced  tbe  Bngllsb  government  to  restore 
Co  UbcTty  tbe  Scottish  king,  young  James, 
on  tbe  payment  of  a  ransom  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds^  Tbis  young  prince,  who  bad 
rasldt^d  In  England  trom  nis  early  boybood, 
and  bad  there  received  tbe  very  best  edu- 
cation which  tbe  scholastic  state  of  that 
age  could  afford  even  to  princes,  bad  im- 
bibed much  of  tbe  English  feelings  and 
tastes  ;  and  during  tbe  whole  of  bis  short 
reign  —  Che  was  murdered  In  1487  by  tbe 
earl  of  Atbol)— whatever  might  be  tbe  ex- 
tent of  the  leaning  he  was  alleged  to  have 
towards  Trance,  he  never  once  gave  tbe 
English  sanse  to  regret  their  generosity  or 
Co  throw  bbune  on  the  policy  of  Bedford, 
to  which  the  young  king  owed  his  freedom 
and  the  enjoyment  of  his  throne. 

Bren  while  engaged  In  these  wise  poll- 
tteal  precautions,  tbe  duke  of  Bedford 
strenuously  exerted  himself  In  those  mili- 
tary raorements  and  operations  which  were 
Indispensable  to  the  ultimate  measures  be 
contemplated. 

King  Charles  In  person,  and  all  the  forces 
under  bis  own  immediate  leading,  had  long 
since  been  driven  into  the  southern  pro- 
▼inoes  berund  tbe  Loire.  But  there  were 
many  of  his  attached  partisans  still  pos- 
sessed of  fortresses  in  the  northern  pro- 
▼Inees,  and  eren  In  the  neigbbouHiood  of 
Paris.  Against  these  fortresses,  therefore, 
the  dnke  of  Bedford  deemed  It  necessary  to 


exert  himself,  before  proceeding  to  deal 
witb  tbe  main  strength  of  Charles.  Dor- 
say,  Noyelle,  and  Rue  in  Picardy,  were  be- 
sieged and  taken :  and  Pont  sur  Heine. 
Tertns,  and  Montaigne  soon  after  fell  into 
the  English  power.  These  successes  were 
followed  up  by  still  more  brilliant  and  Im- 
portant ones  ;  tlU  at  length  tbo  constable 
of  Prance,  with  many  of  tbe  Prenrh 
nobles,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Bedford's 
army  occupied  La  Cbarltd  and  other  towns 
upon  the  Loire. 

Every  new  success  of  the  Bnglisb  by 
wblcb  they  were  brought  nearer  to  bis 
southern  provinces,  made  Charles  tbe  more 
painfully  anxious  for  tbe  preservation  of 
tbe  few  strongholds  which  be  still  held  In 
those  of  tbo  north,  where  they  could  so 
greatly  annoy  and  Impede  tbelr  Inimical 
neighbours.  One  of  these,  Trri  In  Nor- 
mandy, bad  for  three  months  held  out 
against  tbo  utmost  efforts  of  Its  besiegers, 
under  tbe  personal  command  of  Dedfura 
himself ;  but  tbe  valiant  governor  at  length 
found  himself  reduced  to  such  straits,  that 
he  agreed  to  surrender  unless  relief  should 
reach  him  by  a  certain  day.  Information 
of  this  threatened  state  of  Yvri  no  sooner 
reached  Charles  than  he  sent  a  detachment 
of  fourteen  thousand  men  to  its  relief,  one 
half  of  the  detachment  being  Scots  and  the 
other  half  French.  The  chief  command  of 
this  detachment  was  given  to  tbo  earl  of 
Bucbsn,  tbe  titular  constable  of  Prance, 
wbo  made  tbe  ntmost  efforts  to  perform  his 
mission  successfully,  but  had  themortlQra- 
tion  to  And  that  the  plac«  bad  already  been 
surrendered  ere  he  could  arrive.  Resolved 
not  to  return  from  so  long  a  march  without 
having  at  least  attempted  some  important 
enterprise,  be  turned  to  tbe  left,  and 
marching  rapidly  to  Vemeull,  prepared 
to  besiege  that  place,  which  waa  delivered 
up  to  him  by  tbe  citizens,  in  spite  of  all  tbe 
opposition  that  could  be  made  by  the  gar- 
rison. 

It  had  been  well  had  Bucban  content- 
ed himself  with  bis  success.  But  en- 
couraged by  it,  be  called  a  council  of  war 
to  consult  whether  he  should  now  make 
good  bis  retreat,  with  the  glory  he  bad  so 
easily  and  cheaply  acquired,  or  await  the 
coming  up  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Though 
the  former  plan  was  strongly  and  well 
urged  by  the  graver  and  more  politic  of  his 
officers,  the  latter  vras  so  agreeable  to 
Bucban's  own  desire  to  engage  tbe  enemy 
at  any  risk,  that  ho  finally  adopted  it,  and  It 
was  not  long  ere  bis  army  was  confronted 
with  that  of  Bedford.  The  numbers  were 
tolerably  equal ;  and  Buchan,  drawing  up 
bis  men  in  excellent  order  under  the  walls 
of  Yemeull,  determined  in  that  advantage- 
OTU  position  to  await  tbo  cbsrge  of  the 
enemy.  This  prudent  precaution.  In  a  si- 
tuation from  which  greater  prudence 
would  wholly  have  preserved  himi  was  de- 
feated by  tbo  impetuous  rashness  of  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  led  his  men  so 
furiously  to  tbe  charge,  that  for  an  instant 
the  English  archers  were  beaten  from  the 
line  of  pallsadoes,  behind  which. according 
to  their  usual  custom,  they  bad  stationed 
themselves.  Quickly  recovering  themselves. 
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mentioned  before,  had  been  selected  by 
IMTlUment ««  nutOB  of  the  jming  king*!! 
persftn.  not  onlj  on  aceount  of  his  (n'^At 
abilities,  bat  Also  becatuo  his  family  had 
BO  cJalm  to  the  throne  that  could  induce 
htm  to  behave  unfnirly  to  his  younir  chnrire. 
Bat  ttaU  prelate  had  great  personal  ambl- 
tltiQ.  He  was  of  an  arbitrary  and  poremp- 
tory  temper,  and  required  from  the  council 
a  Car  rreater  share  of  authority  In  the  state 
than  hts  office  of  costos  of  the  kinir's  person 
eoold  warrant  him  In  demanding,  or  the 
eoonrl]  in  grant  inif. 

Between  the  prelate,  thos  peremptory 
iDd  ambitions,  and  the  equally  ambitions 
and  flery  Gloucester,  It  was  inevitable  that 
an  open  quarrel  should  take  place  under 
sarh  rlrrnmstanccs ;  and  as  each  of  them 
had  bis  partisans  In  the  ministry,  it  was 
not  without  some  difficulty  that  even  the 
great  authority  of  Bedford  composed  the 
existing  dlJIerences;  nor  did  he  wholly 
•ocreed  in  so  doing  until  he  had  Invoked 
tbe  authority  of  parliament,  before  which 
assembly  tbe  two  dispqtants  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  an  apparent  reconci- 
Tlacl^m.  and  to  promise  that  thenceforth 
an  their  dtfferenoes  should  be  burled  In 
otHlvton. 

While  Bedford  bad  been  busy  In  adjust- 
ing this  untoward  and  unseemly  quarrel, 
tbe  doke  of  Burgundy  had  so  well  em- 
ployed his  credit  at  Bome,  as  to  have  pro- 
cnivd  a  boll  which  not  only  annulled  the 
marriago  contract  between  the  countess 
Jacqamlnc  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  but 
also  forbade  their  roaniago  even  in  the 
event  of  the  duke  of  Brabant  being  re- 
moved by  death.  The  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  bad  all  along  been  actuated  In  his  ad- 
ventnroas  suit  far  more  by  ambition  and 
cupidity  than  by  love,  flnding  so  insuper- 
able an  otistacle  Interposed  between  him 
and  even  hts  future  success,  very  8o<m  con- 
soled himself  for  his  dlsappiMntmcnt  by 
giving  his  hand  to  a  lady  who  had  for  a 
ronsidcrable  time  been  known  as  his  mis- 
tress. 

Boon  after,  thedako  of  Brabant  died; 
and  bis  widow.  In  order  to  recover  her 
territory,  was  obliged  to  declare  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  her  heir  should  she  die  with- 
out Issue,  and  to  engage  not  to  take  a 
second  bnsliand  unless  with  the  duke's 
consent. 

This  termination  of  the  siEalr  prevented 
tbe  immediate  hostility  opon  the  part  of 
BoTgundy,  of  which  Bedford  at  first  had 
been  very  Justly  apprehensive;  but  all  the 
ctrrumstances  of  the  quarrel  wore  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  weaken  the  dnke  of  Bur- 
gundy In  his  attachment  to  the  English, 
from  whom  he  could  no  longer  expect, 
in  the  event  of  their  complete  success, 
to  receive  much  better  treatment  than 
that  which  on  the  part  of  king  tTiJirIe«  had 
aroused  the  duke  to  surh  tierce  enmity; 
and  nitlmatclr  this  qyarrel  did  alienate 
the  duke  fn*m  his  unnatural  and,  on  tbe 
whole,  very  Impolitic  alliance  with  the 
English. 

Tbe  dnke  of  Brittany,  whose  alliance 
Bedford  valued  only  second  to  th:it  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  very  effectually  detnrbed  from 


tbe  English  side  by  the  gift  to  his  brother, 
the  ount  of  RIchemont,  of  the  office  of 
cv»nstable  of  Prance,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Bucban ;  and  this  loss  must  have  been 
the  more  mortifying  to  Bedford,  because  he 
could  not  be  unaware  that  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  Impolitic  pertinacity  with 
which  ho  had  refused  to  giatify  tbe  passion 
of  the  count  of  RIchemont  for  military  com- 
mand. 

The  cooled  zeal  of  one  ally  and  the  total 
loss  of  another,  and  the  favourable  moral 
effect  which  these  things  and  eight  months 
of  comparative  quiet  had  produced  upon 
the  partisans  of  king  Charles,  were  suf- 
ficient to  cause  anxiety  to  the  sagacious 
duke  of  Bedford  when  he  returned  to 
France. 

The  French  garrison  of  Montargls  was 
besieged  by  tbe  earl  of  Warwick  and  an 
army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  was  so 
reduced  as  to  bo  on  the  very  point  of  sur- 
rendering, when  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  so  famous  under  his  title  of 
duke  of  I>nnots,  marched  with  only  sixteen 
hundred  men  to  Montargls,  and  compelled 
Warwick,  in  spite  of  his  superior  numbers, 
to  raise  the  siege. 

The  first  aim  of  the  dnke  of  Bedford 
was  to  bring  back  to  his  alliance  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  Sensible  that  that  prince  had 
chlefiy  been  guided  in  his  change  of  alli- 
ance by  the  count  of  RIchemont,  and  would, 
therefore,  most  probably  allow  nls  own  ob- 
vious Interest  to  Induce  hlra  to  change  sides 
once  more,  Betlford  secretly  concentrated 
several  detachments  of  English  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Brlttany.and  invaded  that  pro- 
vince so  suddpuly.  that  the  duke  had  no 
chance  of  resistance,  but  saw  himself  oblig- 
ed to  consent  to  give  up  the  French  alli- 
ance and  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  to 
acknowledge  tbe  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent 
of  France,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  do 
homage  to  the  young  king  Benry  for  his 
duchy. 

Saving  thus  freed  himself  from  a  danger- 
ous enemy  In  his  rear,  Bedford  prepared  for 
an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would 
pretty  completely  Insure  tbe  entire  success 
of  the  English  cause— the  siege  of  tbe  city 
of  Orleans,  which  was  so  situated  between 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  as  to 
open  a  way  to  the  entrance  of  either  by  its 
possessor.  As  Bedford,  having  been  so  suo- 
eessful  In  expelling  Charles  from  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  was  about  to  attack  him 
In  the  south,  the  possession  of  Orleans  was 
evidently  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
hlro. 

The  conduct  of  the  attack  upon  Orleans 
was  hitrusted  to  the  enri  of  Salisbury,  a 
distlncnilshed  soldier,  who  had  Just  brought 
a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  men  from 
England.  The  earl,  quite  rightly,  no  doubt, 
confined  himself  to  the  task  of  taking 
sereral  pUces  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans, 
which,  though  they  were  but  small,  might 
prove  of  very  serious  Inconvenience  to  him 
when  engaged  in  the  contemplated  siege. 
These  preliminary  measures  of  the  earl, 
however  conformable  to  the  rules  of  war, 
and  bowevfr  Indispensable  under  the  par- 
ticuUir  circumstances,  were  at  the   least 
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which  had  been  formed  of  her;  mnd  the 
multitude  loDdIr  averred  that  any  enter- 
prliM*  headed  hy  her  roust  needt  be  sucreu- 
ful.  With  these  fond  pre|K>9»e««lon8  In  her 
ftivnur  the  Mt  out  for  Ulois  to  bead  the 
eiirort  of  a  ronvoy  about  to  be  sent  to  tlie 
relief  of  Orleans. 

The  e«rort  In  question  eonsiiited  of  an 
army  of  ten  thooaand  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  St.  ReTore,  who  now  had  orders  to 


any  military  attempt;  tbelr  Inactlylty  tha« 
serving  at  once  to  increase  their  dcepofi<l- 
cncy,  while  It  Increased  the  confldenoe  and 
exultation  of  the  flrarrlson. 

Whether  merely  obeying  the  prompttngB 
of  a  naturally  br&ve  and  acttTe  sptrtt, 
worked  into  a  state  of  high  enthosiasin  by 
the  events  In  which  she  had  taken  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  or  from  the  politic  prompt- 
In  ITS  of  Dunnis  and  the  other  French  com- 


conslder  himself  sertjnd  in  command  to  i  mnnders,  Joan  now eicJaimed  that  the  gmp- 


Joan  of  Arc ;  — though  probably  with  a  se- 
cret reservation  not  to  allow  her  superna- 
tural fancies  to  militate  against  any  of  the 
precautions  commanded  by  the  laws  of 
mortal  warfare.  Joan  ordered  every  man 
in  the  army  to  confess  himself  before 
marching,  and  all  women  of  bad  life  and 
character  to  be  prohibited  from  following 


rliton  ought  no  longer  to  be  kept  merely  on 
the  defenalve ;  that  the  brave  men  who  had 
so  long  been  compuisorlly  idle  and  pent  op 
within  their  beleaguered  walls  should  be 
led  forth  to  attack  the  redoubts  of  tbo 
enemy,  and  that  she  was  ooromlasJoned  by 
Heuven  to  promise  them  certain  sacceaa. 
An  attack  was  accordingly  made  npon 


the  army,  which  last  order  had  at  loa«t  the  '  redoubt  and  was  completely  sncceMfnl.  the 
rerommendathm  of  removing  a  nuisance  ,  defenders  being  killed  or  taken  prtsooera  to 
which  sadly  militated  against  good  disci- '  a  man.  Tills  success  gave  new  animation 
pline.  At  the  head  of  the  troops,  carrying  to  the  French,  and  the  foru  on  the  other 
In  her  right  hand  a  consecrated  banner,  I  side  of  the  river  were  next  attacked.  On 
upon  which  was  embroidered  a  represent*-  ■  one  occasion  the  French  were  repulsed,  and 
tinn  of  the  Supreme  Being  grasping  the  |  Joan  received  an  arrow  in  her  neck  ;  tm% 
earth,  J«»an  led  the  way  to  Orleans,  and  on  I  she  led  back  the  French  to  the  charge,  and 
sppHMtchlng  it  she  demanded  that  Orleans  they  overcame  the  fort  from  which  for  a 
should  Ite  entered  on  the  nldeof  the  Beausse; '  moment  they  had  fled,  and  the  heroine — 
but  OunolK,  who  well  knew  that  the  Eng- '  for  such  she  was.  apart  from  her  sapema- 
llxh  were  strongest  there,  so  far  Interfered  '  tural  pretensions- plucked  the  arrow  from 
with  her  prophetic  power  as  U*  cause  the  j  the  wound  with  her  own  hands,  and  scarcely 
other  side  of  the  rl\er  to  be  taken  where  '  staid  to  have  the  won nd  dressed  ere  she 


the  Engllch  were  weaker.  The  garrison 
made  anally  on  the  ride  of  the  Beansi*e,and 
the  convoy  was  safely  token  across  the 
river  In  Iwrnts,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  whose  api>earance,  under  \ 
such  circumstances,  arrayed  in   knlvhtly 


returned  Ui  the  self-imposed  duty  Into  which 
she  so  zealously  entered. 

8uch  was  the  effect  of  Joan's  deeds  and 
prot«>nsl<)ns,  that  the  English  lost  redoaht 
after  re^loubt,  Iw^ldes  having  upwards  of 
Mix  thousand  men  either  killed  or  wounded 


gnrb  and  solemnly  waving  her  consecrated  '  in  the«e  most  desperate  though  only  par- 
Iwinner,  caused  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  tial  contestB.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  En- 
weloomo  her  as  l»elng  indeed  an  innplrcd  gllsh  ron)niRnders,Ondlng  it  utterly  useleaa 
atid  glorious  prophetess,  under  whoso  or-  to  endeavour  to  convince  their  men  that 
ders  they  could  not  fall  of  success ;  and  as  Jontj's  deeds  were  nutural,  latioared  to  per- 
another  convoy  shortly  afterwards  arrived,  suade  them  that  she  was  aided  not  by 
even  Duno|«  waa  so  far  converted  to  the  (  Heaven,  but  by  the  powers  of  darkness; 
general  In-lief.  as  to  allow  It,  In  obedience    for  it  was  lmpo(«pible  to  persuade  the  men 


to  Joan's  «>rders,  to  npi>roach  it  by  the  side 
of  the  DeaiiBse.  This  convoy,  too,  entered 
safely,  together  with  its  escort,  not  even 
an  attempt  being  made  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers  to  cut  it  oflC 

Yet  a  few  days  before  Joan's  flrat  arrival 
at  Orleans,  when  she  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Be<lford,  threatening  him  with  the  Divine 
anger  should  he  venture  to  resist  the  cause 
which  she  was  sent  to  aid,  the  veteran 
duke  treated  the  matter  as  the  ravings  of  a 
maniac,  ur  as  a  most  sliallow  trick,  the 
mere  resorting  to  which  was  suOlclent  to 
show  the  utter  despemtlon  to  which  Charles 
was  driven.  But  the  age  was  superKtl- 
tlous,  and  the  natural  success  which  had 
followed  the  pretensions  of  Joan  was  by 
the  Ignorant  soldiers  and  by  their  (as  to 
8Ui>er8tltlon)  scarcely  less  Ignorant  oftlcers, 
taken  t^  have  l>een  caused  by  It,  and  to  be, 
therefore,  a  sure  proof  of  her  supernatural 


that  those  p*)wer8  were  not,  for  the  time 
at  Iea.st,  too  slrtmg  to  bo  combated  with 
any  possibility  of  snrcess.  Fearing,  there- 
fore, that  the  most  extensive  disaster,  even 
a  total  destruction  of  his  armv,  might  result 
from  his  ke*'plng  men  so  thoroughly  and 
incurably  disheartened,  before  a  place  de- 
fended by  men  who^e  natural  courage  was 
Indescribably  heightened  by  their  belief 
that  tbcy  were  supematurally  assisted,  the 
e.irl  of  Suffolk  prudently,  but  most  relue- 
tantly,  rewUved  to  raise  the  siege,  and  he 
commenceil  his  retreat  from  licfore  Orleans 
with  all  the  deliberate  calmness  which  the 
dtH'p-seated  terror  of  bis  men  would  allow 
him  to  exhibit.  He  himself  with  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  army  retired  to  Jergeao, 
whither  Joan  followed  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army  six  thousand  strtmg.  For  ten 
days  the  place  was  gallantly  attacked  and 
RH  gallantly  defended.    At  the  end  of  that 


mission  and  an  Infallible  augury  of  its  sue-  ■  time  onicrs  for  the  ossanit  were  given, and 
cess.  Gloom  and  terror  were  In  the  hearts  !  Joan  herself  descended  Into  the  fosse  and 
and  upon  the  counlenajjces  of  the  English  ;  led  the  attack.  Here  she  was  struck  to  the 
soldiery,  and  Suffolk  most  unwlPiely  allowed    frround  by  a  stone,  but    almost  Immedi- 


tb.')M»  feelings  ftill  leMure  to  exert  them- 
selves by  leaving  his  men  imemploycd  In 


nirly  recovered  herself,  and  fought  with 
her  ai-customed  courage  until  the  assault 
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oa  permiiwion  to  withdraw  hU  troopa  Into 
Komumdy. 

ReaolTed  that  his  enmity  to  England 
■Itoold  not  lon«r  be  wltbout  outward  de- 
iDnn«cr«tion8,  tbe  dake  of  Barfnindy  raised 
an  Immense  but  beterogeneons  and  lll-dts* 
dpUned  army  in  tbe  Low  Countries,  and 
proceeded  to  Invest  Oalals,  wbleb  was  now 
the  most  Important  territory  the  BngUsb 
had  Id  Prance.  The  duke  of  tiloncester,  as 
wemm  ma  the  tidings  reached  England,  rais- 
ed an  army  and  sent  a  personal  defiance  to 
the  doke  of  Burgundy, wbom  be  challenged 
to  remain  before  Calais  until  the  weatber 
would  permit  the  Bngliah  to  face  him 
there. 

Partly  from  the  evident  terror  which 
Gkraeester's  high  tone  struck  into  the  Ple- 
mlngs,  and  partly  from  the  decided  lll-suo- 
oeas  which  attended  two  or  three  partial 
attempta  which  Burgundy  had  already 
made  upon  Odats,  that  prince.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  GloucMtei's  arrival,  raised  the 
•lege  and  retreated. 

A.D.  144a— Por  five  years  the  war  was 
oonflned  to  petty  enterprises  of  surprising 
eonvoy>iand  taking  and  n>  taking  towns. 
But  though  these  enterprises  had  none  of 
the  brilliancy  of  more  regular  and  sustain- 
ed war,  they  were  to  the  utmost  degree 
mtsAlevous  to  both  the  contending  parties 
and  tbe  unfortunate  Inhabitants.  More 
blood  wna  shed  In  these  nameless  and  Inde- 
cisive rencontres  than  would  have  sufficed 
for  a  Cressy  or  an  Aglncourt ;  and  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  numerous  and  ruthless 
•pollers  rendered  the  husbandman  both  un- 
able and  unwilling  to  sow  for  that  harvest 
which  it  was  so  improbable  that  ho  would 
ever  be  permitted  to  reap.  To  such  a  war- 
fare both  the  contending  parties  at  length 
•bowed  themselves  willing  to  put  an  end, 
and  a  treaty  was  commenced  for  that  pur- 
pose. Prance,  as  before,  offered  to  cede 
5ormandy.  Onlenne,  and  CUals  to  England 
as  feudal  flefs ;  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  the  cession  of  all  the  provinces 
which  bad  once  been  annexed  to  England. 
Inelndlngtbe  final  cession  of  Calais,  with- 
out any  fiendai  burthen  or  observances 
whatever.  The  treaty  was  consequently 
broken  off.  and  the  war  was  still  carried  on 
In  the  same  petty  but  destructive  manner ; 
though  a  tmoe  was  made  as  between  Eng- 
land and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Por  a  long  time  after  the  battle  of  Agln- 
ooort,  England  bad  possessed  a  great  ad- 
vantage In  all  affairs  with  Prance,  from  the 
captivity  of  the  royal  princes,  five  in  num- 
ber, who  were  made  prisoners  at  that  bat- 
tle. Death  had  now  very  materially  dimi- 
nished this  advantage,  only  the  duke  of 
Orleans  surviving  out  of  the  whole  five. 
This  prince  now  offered  the  large  ransom 
of  flfty-four  thousand  nobles,  and  bis  pro- 
posal—like all  public  questions  at  this  pe- 
riod—was made  matter  of  factious  dispute 
between  the.  partisans  of  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Qlou- 
ceeter.  The  latter  urged  the  rejection  of 
the  proposal  of  Orleans,  on  the  ground  that 
tbe  late  king  had  on  his  death-bed  advised 
that  no  one  of  the  Prench  princes  should 
on  any  account  be  released,  until  bis  son 


should  be  of  nge  to  govern  the  kingdom  In 
his  own  person.  The  cardinal,  on  the  other 
hand,  expatiated  on  the  largeness  of  the 
offered  ransom,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
the  council  to  the  remarkable  and  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  the  sura  offered  was.  In 
truth,  very  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all 
the  extraordinary  supplies  which  the  par- 
liament had  granted  for  the  public  service 
during  the  current  seven  years.  To  this 
solid  argument  of  pecuniary  matter-of-fact 
he  added  the  plausible  argument  of  specu- 
lation, that  the  liberation  of  Orleans,  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  the  Prench 
cause,  would  be  of  direct  and  signal  injury 
to  it.by  giving  to  the  Prench  malcontents, 
whom  Charles  already  had  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  down,  an  ambitious  and  promi- 
nent as  well  as  capable  leader. 

The  arguments  of  the  cardlna]  certainly 
seem  to  deserve  more  weight  than  tbe 
wishes  of  a  deceased  king,  who.  however 
politic,  could  when  giving  his  advice  have 
formed  no  notion  of  the  numerotis  changes 
of  circumstances  which  had  since  taken 
place,  and  which,  most  probably,  would 
have  caused  him  very  considerably  to  mo- 
dify his  opinion.  It  was.  however,  less  to 
the  superiority  of  his  advice  than  to  bis 
superiority  of  influence,  that  the  cardinal 
gained  his  point,  and  that  the  duke  of  Or> 
leans  was  released  after  a  captivity  of  Ave- 
and-twenty  years,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
generously  assisting  him  In  thepaymeal  ot 
his  very  heavy  ransom. 

▲.o.  1444— However  acquired,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cardinal  was  unquestionably 
well  and  wisely  exerted  in  the  affair  above 
described ;  and  he  now,  tboughwlth  less  per- 
fect success,  exerted  it  to  a  still  more  impor- 
tant end.  He  liad  long  encouraged  every  at- 
tempt at  peace-making  between  Prance  and 
England,  and  he  now  urged  upon  the  coun- 
cil the  utter  Impossibility  of  a  complete 
corquest  of  Prance,  and  the  great  difficulty 
of  even  maintaining  the  existing  English 
power  there  while  Normandy  was  In  disor- 
der, the  Prench  king  dally  gaining  some  ad- 
vantage, and  the  English  parliament  so  In- 
curably reluctant  to  grant  supplies.  He 
urged  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  make 
peace  now  than  when  some  new  advantage 
should  make  the  Prench  king  still  more  un- 
yielding and  exacting  la  bis  humour ;  and 
his  arguments,  based  alike  upon  humane 
motives  and  farts  which  lay  upon  the  very 
surftkce.  prevailed  with  the  oounciL  The 
duke  of  Gloucester,  indeed,  accustomed  to 
consider  Prance  the  natural  battle-ground 
and  certain  conquest  of  En^and,  opposed 
the  paciflc  views  of  the  cardinal  with  all 
the  violence  arising  from  such  haughty 
prepossessions  increased  by  his  fixed  ha- 
tred of  witnessing  the  triumph  of  any  pro- 
posal made  by  the  cardinal.  The  latter, 
however,  was  too  completely  In  the  ascend- 
ant to  allow  Gloucester^  opposition  to  be 
of  any  avail,  and  the  earl  of  Buffulk  was 
sent  to  Tours  with  proposals  for  peace. 
The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties  were 
still  too  wide  asunder  to  admit  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  being  concluded ;  but  as  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  was  In  earnest,  and  as  the  drvsdful 
state  to  which  most  of  Charles's  territories 
z  
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doiiilnioDS  of  the  latter,  and  Bedford  ex- 
pected that,  aa  he  had  thus  far  waved  eti- 
quette, the  duke  of  Burgundj  would  pay 
him  the  flrat  tIbU.  Philip  declined  doing 
BO :  and  upon  thin  idle  piece  of  mere  cere- 
mony they  both,  without  a  single  Intenrlew, 
left  a  town  to  which  they  both  professed  to 
have  gone  with  the  sole  Intent  of  meeting 
and  becoming  reconcQed.  So  great  Is  the 
effect  of  idle  custom  upon  eren  the  wise 
and  the  powerful  I 

This  new  cauM  of  discontent  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  happened  the  more  untoward- 
ly,  because  it  greatly  tended  to  confirm  him 
In  his  Inclination  to  a  reconciliation  with 
king  Charles.  That  prince  and  his  friends 
had  made  all  possible  apology  to  the  duke 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  late  duke 
his  father ;  and  as  a  desire  for  the  revenge 
of  that  murder  had  l>een  Philip's  chief  rear 
son  for  allying  himself  with  England,  the 
more  that  reason  became  diminished,  the 
more  Burgundy  Inclined  to  reflect  upon  the 
impolicy  of  his  aiding  to  place  foes  and  fo- 
reigners upon  the  throne  which,  failing  in 
the  elder  Prench  branches,  might  descend 
to  his  own  posterity. 

A.D.  1435.— These  reflections,  and  the  con- 
•tant  urging  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Europe,  including  his  brothers-in-law, 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  count  of 
Richemont,  so  far  preralled  with  Burgundy, 
that  ho  consented  to  attend  a  congress  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Arras,  at  which  it  was 
proposed  that  deputies  from  the  pope  and 
the  council  of  Basle  should  mediate  be- 
tween king  Charles  and  the  EnglUh.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, tlie 
count  of  Richemont,  the  cardinal  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  bishops  of  Norwich  and 
Bt.  David's,  and  the  earls  of  Suffolk  and  Hun- 
tingdon, with  several  other  eminent  per- 
■ons.  met  accordingly  at  Arras  and  had 
conferences  in  the  abbey  of  St.  VaasL  On 
the  part  of  France  the  ambassadors  offered 
the  cession  of  Quienne  and  Normandy,  not 
In  free  sovereignty,  but  only  as  feudal  flefs ; 
on  the  part  of  England,  whose  prior  claim 
was  upon  the  whole  of  France  as  rightful 
possession  and  free  sovereignty,  this  offer 
•eemcd  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
any  detailed  counter-offer ;  and  though  the 
mediators  declared  the  original  claim  of 
England  preposteroutily  uniust,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  the  other  English  au- 
thorities departed  without  any  detailed 
explanation  of  their  wishes,  hut  obviously 
dissatlsfled  and  inclined  to  persevere  in 
their  original  design.  The  negotiation  aa 
between  France  and  England  being  thus 
abniptly  brought  to  an  end,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
alone  remained  to  be  attempted  by  the  me- 
diators. As  the  provocation  originally 
given  to  Burgundy  was  very  great,  and  as 
the  present  importance  of  his  friendship  to 
Charles  was  confessedly  of  vast  importance, 
BO  wcrohlsdemandsnumerous and  weighty. 
Besides  several  other  considerable  territo- 
ries, Charles  ceded  all  the  towns  of  Picardy 
situated  between  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  Somme ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
proper  dominions  of  the  duke,  were  to  be 
held  by  him  during  hia  life,  without  hlB 


either  doing  homage  or  swearing  fMlty  to 
Charles,  who,  in  pledge  of  his  sincerity  in 
the  making  of  this  treaty,  solemnly  released 
his  subjects  from  all  allegiance  to  hiai 
ahould  he  ever  violate  tt. 

Willing  to  break  with  England  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  externals  of  civility,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  sent  a  herald  to  EngUuid 
to  notify  and  apologise  Cor  this  treaty. 
which  waa  directly  opposed  to  that  or 
Troyes,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the 
xealousand  powerful  defender.  His  mes- 
senger was  rer)'  coldly  listened  to  by  the 
English  council,  and  pointedly  insulted  by 
having  lodgings  assigned  to  him  In  the 
houise  of  a  mean  tradesman.  The  populace, 
too,  were  encouraged  to  InBult  the  suhjects 
of  Philip  who  chanced  to  be  rlsiting  or 
resident  in  London ;  and,  with  the  usnai 
lirutal  willingness  of  the  mob  to  show  their 
hatred  of  foreigners,  they  In  some  caaes 
carried  their  violence  to  the  «xtent  of 
murder. 

This  conduct  waa  as  Impolitic  as  It  waa 
disgraceful,  for  It  not  only  sharpened  Phi- 
lip's new  zeal  for  France,  but  also  furnish- 
ed him  with  Uiat  plea  which  he  needed,  not 
only  for  the  world  but  also  for  his  own 
couKcicnce,  for  his  sudden  and  complete 
abandonment  of  his  alliance  with  the  Biig^ 
lish.  Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Eng- 
land was  dejirived  of  the  powerful  support 
of  Burgimdy,  she  experienced  two  other 
very  heavy  l(>8ses,the  duke  of  Bedford  dying 
of  disease  a  few  days  after  he  had  tidings 
of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del dying  of  wounds  received  in  a  battle 
where  he,  with  three  thousand  men,  waa 
utterly  defeated  by  XalntralUesat  the  head 
of  only  bIx  hundred. 

A  J).  1430.— As  In  private  ao  in  pnblie  af- 
fairs, misfortunes  ever  come  in  shoals.  Juat 
aa  England  required  the  most  active  and 
disinterested  exertiouB  on  the  part  of  thoee 
to  whom  Bedford's  death  had  left  the  di- 
rection of  affairs,  the  dissenalons  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  i 
grew  so  violent,  that  in  their  personal  quar- 
rels the  foreign  Interests  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  seemed  to  be  for  the  time,  at 
least,  entirely  lost  sight  of.  A  regent  of 
France  waa  appointed,  indeed,  as  successor 
to  Bedford,  in  the  person  of  the  duke  of 
York,  Bon  of  that  earl  of  Gambridge  who 
was  executed  early  in  the  preceding  reign  ; 
bnt  owing  to  the  diasensiona  above  men- 
tloned,  his  commission  waa  left  unsealed 
for  seven  months  after  his  appointment, 
and  the  English  in  France  were,  of  course, 
during  that  long  and  critical  period  virtu- 
ally Ifcft  without  a  governor.  The  conac- 
quence,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
was,  that  when  he  at  length  was  enabled  to 

(iroceed  to  his  post,  Paris  waa  lost ;  the  in- 
labitants,  who  had  all  along,  even  by  Bed- 
ford, been  only  with  difficulty  prevented 
fmm  rising  in  favour  of  CharlM,  having 
seized  this  favourableopiwrtunlty  todoso  : 
and  lord  WiHoughby,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  after  a  brave  attempt  first  to  preserve 
the  city  and  then  to  maintain  themselves 
In  the  Bastille,  was  at  length  reduced  to 
such  dlatreaa,  that  he  was  glad  to  capitulate 
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were  reduced  bj  the  long  coottnued  wmr 
made  BOtnc  respite  of  gratt  iraportAnce  to 
hl«  subJectH,  an  well  as  to  bis  mure  perso- 
nal Interests,  It  was  easily  agreed  that  a 
tmco  should  take  place  for  twenty-two 
months,  each  party  as  to  territory  remaln- 
iuR  as  It  then  was. 

As  Henry  of  Bnglaod  had  now  reached 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-three,  this  tmcc 
afforded  the  English  mintsterB  opportunity 
and  leisure  to  look  around  among  the 
neighbouring  princt'sses  for  asuttable  queen 
for  him.  To  all  the  nsnal  difficulties  of 
such  cases  a  serious  one  was  added  by  the 
eitreroely  slniplc,  weak,  and  passive  nature 
of  Henry.  Without  talent  and  without 
energy.  It  was  clear  to  everyone  thait  thU 

firlnoe  would  reign  well  or  ill,  exactly  as  ho 
ell  under  the  Influence  of  a  princess  of 
good  vr  had  disposition.  Easily  attached, 
he  was  as  easily  governed  through  his 
attachments ;  and  each  fitctlon  was  conse- 
quently possessed  with  the  double  anxiety 
of  marrying  him  well,  as  to  itself  In  the 
first  place  and  as  to  the  nation  in  the 
next.  The  Irst  princess  proposed  was  a 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnac ;  but 
as  she  was  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 
center,  the  predominant  taction  of  the  car- 
dinal at  once  rejected  her,  and  proposed 
Margaret  of  Aujou,  daughter  of  Regnler, 
the  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jeru- 
salem, whose  real  wurd^  possessions,  how- 
ever, were  In  exactly  Inverse  ratio  to  his 
magnlflcent  and  sounding  titles. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  notwithstanding  her 
poverty,  had  personal  qualities  Independent 
of  her  b^uty,  which  made  her  indeed  a  pro- 
mising queen  for  a  prince  who,  like  the 
weak  and  almost  clilldlsh  Henry,  required 
not  a  bnrthen  but  a  support  In  the  person 
of  his  wife.  She  bad  great  and.  for  that 
age,  very  highly  cultivated  talents,  and  her 
courage,  sagacity,  and  I«»ve  of  enterprise 
were  such  as  are  seldom  found  M*en  in  the 
other  sex.  Her  own  high  qualities  and  the 
strong  advocacy  of  the  cardinal  caused  Mar- 
garet to  be  selected.  In  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  01ouce(«teT ; 
and  Suffolk  was  entrusted  with  the  business 
of  negotiating  the  marriage  In  this  Im- 
portant negotUtlon  Suffolk  proved  that  his 
party  had  by  no  means  overrated  either  his 
tact  or  his  seal.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
personal  'lualitles  of  Margaret,  It  could  not 
be  concealed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  house  far  too  poor  to  offer  any  dowry  to 
such  a  monarch  as  the  king  of  England ; 
and  yet  Suffolk,  desirous  to  prepossess  the 
future  queen  to  the  utmost  In  favour  of 
himself  and  his  party,  overlooking  alto- 
gether the  poverty  from  which  the  princess 
was  to  be  raised  by  her  marriage,  consented 
to  the  Insertion  of  a  secret  article  In  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  province  of  Maine  was 
ceded  to  her  uncle.  Charles  of  Anjou.  prime 
minister  and  favourite  of  the  Icing  of 
Prance,  who  had  previously  made  Qiarles 
the  i?rant  of  that  pr«»vlnce— only  the  grant 
was  conditional  upon  the  wresting  of  the 
province  from  the  English  who  at  present 
possessed  It. 

Hid  any  member  of  the  Gloucester  fac- 
tion been  guilty  of  this  Impudently  jMlltlc 


and  dexterous  sacrlflce  of  his  oonntry*!  In- 
tere^it,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Im- 
peacbod  and  ruined  for  his  pains ;  but  it  la 
most  probable  that  Suffolk  had  In  secret 
the  concurrence  of  the  cardinal,  for  the 
treaty  was  received  In  England  and  rmtiflod 
as  though  It  had  secured  some  vast  terri- 
torial advantage ;  and  Suffolk  was  not  onlj 
created  first  a  marquis  and  then  a  duke,  but 
also  honoured  with  the  fomul  th&nks  of 
parliament  for  the  ability  he  had  displayed. 

As  the  cardinal  and  his  party  had  calcu- 
lated, Margaret  as  soon  as  she  came  to 
Kugland  fell  into  close  and  cordial  oonneo- 
tiun  with  them,  and  gave  so  maeh  increwse 
and  solid  support  to  the  already  overgrown. 
tht>ugh  hitherto  well  exerts,  auttMrity  of 
Winchester  himself,  that  he  now  deemed  it 
safe  to  attempt  what  he  had  lonv  desired, 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  duke  of.oTonceater. 

A.O.  1447.— The  malignity  with  which 
the  cardinal's  party  hated  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  abundantly  shows  Itself  In  the 
treatment  which,  to  wound  htm  in  his  t«n- 
derest  affections,  they  had  already  bestowed 
upon  his  duchess.  She  was  accused  of  tbv 
impossible,  but  at  that  time  uniTeraally 
credited,  crime  of  witchcraft,  and  of  hav- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  sir  Roger  Boiing- 
broke  and  Margery  Jordan,  melted  a  figure 
of  the  king  before  a  slow  Are,  with  magical 
incantations  intended  to  cause  his  natural 
b«>dy  to  consume  away  simultaaeunaly  with 
his  waxen  efflgy.  Upon  this  rreposteroos 
charge  the  duchess  and  her  alleged  con- 
federates were  found  guilty ;  and  she  was 
condemned  publicly  to  do  penance,  her  leas 
Illustrious  fellow-sufferers  being  executed. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  though  noted  fOr 
his  hasty  temper  and  pride,  was  yet  very  po- 
pular on  account  of  his  candour  and  general 
numaulty ;  and  this  shameful  treatment  of 
his  duchess,  though  committed  upon  what 
we  may  term  the  popular  charge  of  witch- 
craft, was  very  III  taken  by  the  people,  who 
plainly  avowed  their  sympathy  with  the 
sufferer  and  their  Indignatioa  against  her 
persecutors. 

The  popular  feeling  for  onoe  was  w^l 
founded  as  well  as  nnmane ;  but  a«  the 
cardlnaTs  party  feared  that  this  sym- 
pathy might  soon  shape  itself  into  deed*. 
It  was  now  resolved  to  put  the  nnforw 
tunate  duke  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
or  causing  mischief.  A  parliament  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  meet ;  and,  leat 
the  popularity  of  tLe  duke  in  London 
should  cause  any  obstruction  to  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies,  the  place  of  meeting 
was  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  The  duke  arrived 
there  without  any  suspicion  of  the  mi»- 
chlef  that  was  In  store  for  him,  and  was 
Immediately  accused  before  the  parliament 
of  high  treason.  Upon  this  charge  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  found  there  dead  in  his  bed.  It 
Is  true  that  his  body  was  publicly  exposed, 
and  that  no  marks  of  violence  could  l>e  de- 
tected; but  the  same  thing  had  occurretl 
In  the  cases  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Gloucester.  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Edward  the  Sec<jnd,  yet  does  any  reader 
of  sane  mind  doubt  that  they  were  mur- 
dered T  Or  can  any  such  reader  doubt  that 
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tills  aiifort«iMt«    prioee  ma  murdered, 
too.  ltl«   enemieA  fearing  that  his  public 
execQtton.  though  the  trrXUtj  of  the  par- 
Uament  would  baye  vunij  Muictioned  It, 
ml^lit  be  dangerous  to  their  own  interests  T 
Tbe  aoatb  at  the  duke  dtd  not  prevent  cer- 
tatm    of   his  suite,  who   were  accused  of 
belns  aeoompllcea  of  his  alleged  treasons, 
from  being  tried,  condemned,  and  partially 
executed.    "Wt  say  partially  executed,  be- 
eanse  ttaeee  unhappy  men.  who  were  or- 
ilered  to  be  hanged   and  quartered,  were 
mttually  banged,  preparatory  to  the  more 
brutal  part  of  tbe  sentence  being  executed ; 
but  Just  as  they  were  out  down  and  the 
execatloners  preparing  to  perform  their 
more  reroltlng  task,  orders  arrived  for  that 
put  at  tbe  sentence  to  be  remitted,  and 
sorglcul  means  to  be  taken  for  the  resusci- 
tation o<  tbe  Tletlma.  And  this  waaactually 
<loDe. 

Tbe  unhappy  prinee  who  thus  Ml  a  rlc- 
tlm  to  the  raging  ambition  of  the  cardinal's 
party  was  a  scholar  and  a  nuui  of  intellect, 
far  Boperlor  to  the  rude  age  in  which  he 
llred.    8tr  Thomas  More  glTes  a  striking 
thoogb  whimsical  instance  of  his  acute- 
Dceaof  judgment.    The  duko  while  riding 
out  one  day  chuiced  upon  a  erowd  which 
had  gathered  round  an  impostor,  who  al- 
leged that  he,  having  been  blind  from  his 
birth,  bad  just  then  obtained  his  sight  by 
touching  tbe  then  famous  shrine  of  St. 
Alban's.     The  duke,  whose   learning  en- 
abled him  to  sec  through  and  to  despise 
the  monkish  Impostures  which  found  such 
rsady  acceptance  with  the  multitude,  htffh 
as  well  as  low,  condescended  to  ask  this 
▼Bgrant  several  Questions,  and,  by  way  of 
testing  his  story,  desired  him  to  name  the 
colours  of  the  cloaks  of  the  bystanders. 
'   Hot  perceiving  tbe  trap  that  was  laid  for 
him.  the  fellow  answered  with  aU  the  glib 
,  accuracy   of  a  clothier  eonunending  his 
wares,  when  tbe  duke  repl|ed,  *  Tou  are  a 
very  knave,  man,  had  yon  been  bom  blind. 
{ I   ch<mgh  a  miracle  bad  given  you  sight,  it 
1 1   eoQld  not  thus  early  have  taught  you  accu- 
rately to  distinguish  between  colours,' and, 
riding  away,  he  gave  orders  that  the  fla- 
grant Impostor  should  be  set  in  the  nearest 
stocks  as  an  example. 

It  was  generally  considered  that  the 
queen,  whose  masculine  nature  bad  already 
given  her  great  weight  in  the  dominant 
party,  bad  at  least  tacitly  consented  to  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  Gloucester.  This 
probable  supposition  had  caused  her  consi- 
derable unpopularity,  and  a  circumstance 
now  occurred  by  which  the  ill  opinion  of  the 
people  was  much  aggravated.  It  would 
aasm  that  that  article  of  Bfargaref  s  marriage 
settlement  which  ceded  Mune  to  her  uncle 
was  kept  secret  during  the  ilfiB  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  whose  opposition  to  the 
cardlnaTs  party  it  wooid  of  nece«fi|ty  have 
given  additional  weight.  But  the  court  of 
Prance  now  became  so  urgent  for  Its  im- 
mediate performance,  that  king  Henry  was 
tndnred  by  Margaret  and  the  ministers  to 
despatch  an  autograph  order  to  thegovemor 
of  Mans,  the  capital  of  that  province,  to 

Sve  up  that  place  to  Oharies  of  Anjon. 
le  governor.  Sir  Francis  Sarienoe,  strong- 


ly Interested  In  keeping  his  post,  and  pro-  ' 
bably  forming  a  shrewd  Judgement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  king  had  been  induced 
to  make  such  an  order,  flatly  refused  to  obey 
It.  and  a  French  army  was  forthwith  led  to 
the  siege  of  the  place  by  the  celebrated 
Dunois.  Even  then  Surienne  ventured  to 
hold  out.  but  being  wholly  left  without  suc- 
cour from  Normandy,  where  the  duke  of 
Somerset  had  forces,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  give  up  not 
only  Mans  but  the  whole  province,  which 
thus  iogloriously  was  transferrod  from 
England  to  Charles  of  Anjon. 

A.D.  1448.— The  ill  effects  of  tbe  dis- 
graceful secret  article  did  not  stop  here. 
Surienne.  on  being  stiffered  to  depart  from 
Mans,  had  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  men 
with  him,  whom  he  led  Into  Normandy,  na- 
turally expecting  to  be  attached  to  the 
force  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  But  the 
duke,  straitened  in  means,  and  therefore 
unwilling  to  have  so  large  an  addition  to 
the  multitude  that  already  depended  upon 
him.  and  being,  besides,  of  the  cardinal's 
faction,  and  therefore  angry  at  the  disobe- 
dience of  Surienne  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  would  not  receive  him.  Thus  sud- 
denly and  enth^  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, Surienne,  acting  on  the  maxims 
common  to  the  soldiery  of  his  time,  re- 
solved to  make  war  upon  his  own  account ; 
and  as  either  the  king  of  England  or  tbe 
king  of  Fn-nce  would  be  too  potent  and 
dangerous  a  foe,  he  resolved  to  attack  the 
duke  of  Brittany.  He  accordingly  marched 
his  daring  and  destitute  band  into  that 
country,  ravaged  It  in  every  direction,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  tbe  town  of  Fougeres. 
and  repaired,  for  his  defence,  the  dilapida- 
ted fortresses  of  Pontorson  and  St.  Jacques 
de  Beavron.  The  duke  of  Brittany  natu- 
rally appealed  for  redress  to  his  liege  lord, 
the  king  of  France ;  and  Charles,  glad  of  an 
opporiunlty  to  fasten  a  plausible  quarrel 
niK>n  England,  paid  no  attention  to  Somer- 
set's disavowal  alike  of  connection  wlUi 
the  adventurer  Sourienne  and  oontronl  over 
bis  actions,  but  demanded  compensation 
fur  tbe  duke  of  Brittany,  and  put  tbe  grant- 
ing of  that  compensation  wholly  out  of  the 
question  by  fixing  it  at  the  preposterously 
large  amount  of  one  mlUion  six  hundred 
crowns. 

A.D.  1449.— Payment  of  this  sum  was,  iu 
truth,  the  very  last  thing  that  Charles 
would  have  desired.  He  bad  most  ably 
employed  himself  during  the  truce  for  a  re- 
newal of  war  at  lis  expiration,  as  soon  as 
fortune  should  fftvour  him  with  an  advan- 
tageous opening.  While  he  had  been  thus 
employed,  England  had  been  dally  growing 
weaker;  faction  dividing  the  court  and 

Sovemment,  and  poverty  and  suffering  ren- 
ering  the  people  more  and  more  IndUrerenl 
to  foreign  wars  and  conquests,  however 
brilliant.  Under  such  circumstances  Charles 

Stsdiy  seized  upon  the  wrong  done  to  tho 
nke  of  Brittany  by  a  private  adventurer 
as  an  excuse  for  Invading  Normandy,  which 
ho  suddenly  entered  on  four  different  points 
with  as  many  well-appointed  armies,  under 
tbe  command,  respectively,  of  Charles  in 
person,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  tho  duke  of 
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A1t>n<;oD,  and  the  c^iuut  of  Dnnois.  So 
»udtlpn  wa«  the  Irruption  of  Oharle*.  and  so 
C4impletely  unprepared  were  the  Norman 
ganifkons  torenist  him,  that  the  French  had 
only  to  appear  before  a  place  to  cause  lt«  j 
surrender ;  and  they  at  once,  and  at  the ' 
mere  eipense  of  marching,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Vemeull,  Noyent,  Chateau  Oaii- 
lard.  Ponteau  de  Mer,  Glsors,  Nantes, 
Vernon,  Anrentatt,  LIsienx,  Fecamp,  C«ju- 
tancos,  Belesine,  and  Pont  de  L'Archc,  an 
extent  of  territory  which  bad  cost  the  Bn- 
ff  iish  incalculable  expense  of  both  blood  and 
treasure. 

Thus  suddenly  and  formidably  beset,  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  governor  of  Normandy, 
found  it  utterly  useless  to  endearour  to 
check  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  so  far  from 
being  able  to  raise  even  one  numerous 
array  for  that  purpose,  his  force  was  too 
■oanty  even  to  supply  sufflclent  garrisons ; 
and  yet,  scanty  as  It  waa,  far  too  numerous 
for  his  still  more  limited  means  of  subsist- 
ing It.  He  consequently  threw  himself 
with  such  force  as  he  could  immediately 
command  Into  Rouen,  hoping  that  he  might 
maintain  himself  there  until  assistance 
could  be  sent  to  him  from  England.  But 
CTharlea  allowed  no  time  for  the  arrival  of 
such  aid,  but  presented  himself  with  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  the  very 

Jates  of  Rouen.  The  inhabitants,  already 
Isaffected  to  the  English,  now  lieotme 
driven  to  desperation  by  their  dread  of  the 
severities  of  the  French,  and  tumultuously 
demanded  that  Somerset  should  instantly 
capitulate  In  order  to  save  them.  Thus  as- 
sailed within  as  well  as  from  without,  Bo- 
niernet  led  his  troops  Into  the  castle,  but 
finding  it  untenable  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  it,  and  to  purchase  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  Harfleur  by  surrendering 
Arques,  Tancarville,  Honfleur,  and  several 
other  places  in  higher  Normandy ;  agreeing 
t«)  pay  the  sum  of  fifty-six  thousand  crowns, 
and  delivering  hostages  for  his  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  articles.  Among  the  host- 
ages was  the  earl  of  Slirewsbury,  the  ablest 
Euglish  general  In  France  ;  and  he  was 
now  condemned  to  detention,  and  to  In- 
activity at  the  very  moment  when  hit  ser- 
vices were  the  most  needed,  by  the  positive 
refuMil  of  the  governor  of  Honfleur  to  give 
np  that  place  at  the  order  of  Somerset. 
Honfleur  also  gare  a  refusal,  but,  after  a 
smart  defence  by  sir  Thomas  Ourson,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  open  Its  gates  to  the 
French  under  Dunois. 

Succour  at  length  arrived  from  England, 
but  only  to  the  very  !nsufllcient  number  of 
four  thousand  men,  who  soon  after  they  I 
landed  were  completely  defeated  at  Four-  \ 
migni  by  the  count  of  Clermont.    Somer- '. 
set.  who  had  retin<d  to  Caen  In  hope  of 
aid,  had  now  no  choice  but  to  surrender ; 
Falalse  was  given  up  In  exchange  for  the 
liberty  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  lust 
one  year  after  Charles's  first  Irruption  into 
Normandy  the  very  last  possession  of  the , 
English  In  that  province,  the  Important 
town  of  Cherbourg,  waa  surrendered. 

In  Gulenne  the  like  rapid  progress  was 
made  by  the  French  under  Dunois,  who 
eooountered  bat  little  difficulty  even  trom  j 


the  strongest  towns,  his  artillery  being  of  a 
very  superior  description..  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  made  a  bmve  attempt  at  holding 
out,  but  no  asHlgtance  being  sent  to  them 
from  England,  they  also  were  compelled  to 
submit;  and  the  whole  province  of  OuWnne 
was  thus  reunited  to  Fnmoe  after  It  had 
been  held  and  battled  for  by  the  English 
for  three  hundred  years.  A  faint  effort 
was  subsequently  made.  Indeed,  to  recover 
Gulenne,  but  it  was  so  faint  that  It  utterly 
foiled,  and  war  between  England  and 
France  ceaaed  as  If  by  their  mutual  cnn- 
st'nt,  and  without  «ny  formal  treaty  of 
peace  ur  even  truces 
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A.D.  1450.— TBI  aftalra  of  BngUnd  were 
as  threatening  at  home  as  they  were  dis- 
astrous abroad.  The  court  and  the  minis- 
terial factions  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  dis- 
orders among  the  people,  besides  habitu- 
ating them  to  the  complacent  anticipation 
of  dimtrders  still  more  extreme  and  general ; 
and  It  was  now  only  too  well  known  that 
the  king,  by  whom  both  factions  might 
otherwise  have  been  kept  In  awe.  was  the 
mere  and  unresisting  tool  of  those  by 
whom  he  chanced  to  be  surrounded.  To 
add  to  the  general  distresa,  the  cessation  of 
the  war  In  France,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  the  Ignominious  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  that  country,  had  filled  Eng- 
land with  hordes  of  able  and  needy  men, 
accustomed  to  war,  and  ready,  for  the  mere 
snke  of  plunder,  to  follow  any  banner  and 
support  any  cause.  And  a  cause  for  the  civil 
war  which  those  needy  desperadoes  so  ar- 
dently desired  soon  appeared  In  the  preten- 
Pious  to  the  crown  put  forward  by  Richard, 
duke  of  York.  Descended  by  his  mother 
from  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, sootnuf  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  duke 
dalmed  to  stand  before  king  Henry,  who 
was  descended  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  fAirdson  of  Edward  IIL;  and  his  claim 
being  thus  cogent,  and  he  being  a  brave 
and  capable  man,  immensely  rich  and  con- 
nected with  numerous  noble  families,  in- 
cluding themostpotentof  themall,  thU  of 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  he  could  not  t»X\  to  be  a 
most  formidable  opponent  to  so  weak  and 
Incapable  a  king  as  Henry ;  and  the  dally 
Increasing  disorders,  sufferings,  and  dl»- 
contents  of  the  natlon,promised  ere  long  to 
afford  him  all  the  opportunity  he  could  re- 
quire of  pressing  his  clalmwith  advantage. 
Though  parliament  and  the  people  at 
large  were  unwilling  to  make  any  sacnficea 
for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  intereata  of 
the  nation,  and  could  not  or  would  not  un- 
derstand that  much  more  exertion  and  ex- 
pense are  often  necessary  to  preserve  than 
to  make  conquests,  they  were  not  a  jot  the 
less  enraged  at  the  losses  In  France,  which, 
though  they  mainly  originated  in  the  cea- 
slon  of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  were 
consummated  through  the  rigid  parsimony 
which  withheld  ■upplles  and  reinforre- 
raents  when  they  were  actually  indispen- 
sable.  Tbe  oewlon  of  Maine  to  Cbarlea  of 
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Aujou,  coupled  with  bis  fut  trtendtblp 
with  the  king  of  Fnnee  and  hti  Actire  ex- 
•rttone  to  tbat  piinoe's  Interett,  penuaded 
Um  Bn^rltab  people  that  their  queen  wms 
tbdr  enemy  at  heartland  that  her  Influence 
In  the  English  enuncU  was  a  dilef  cause  of 
the  ibigllBh  disgrace  and  loss.  Already  the 
partisans  of  the  doke  of  York  bosled  them- 
vehres  in  preparing  to  kindle  a  ctrll  war ; 
and  already  the  murder  of  Gloucester  began 
to  he  arenged  upon  Its  authors,  not  merely 
in  the  bitterness  which  It  gare  to  the  ba- 
tnd  of  the  people,  but  by  Uie  loss  of  the 
eonmceoas  authority  of  the  murdered  duke. 
now  ao  much  needied  successfolly  to  op- 
pose York  and  his  seditions  partisans. 

The  dnmouragalnst  the  ministers  and  the 
queen  daily  grew  louder,  and  the  name  that 
was  pronounced  with  the  eztremest  and 
noet  Intense  bate  was  tbat  of  Buifolk. 
However  the  people  may,  by   the  dema< 
wognes  of  their  time  and  country,  be  mis- 
led to  clamour  against  the  great.  It  Is  a 
certain  and  an  important  truth  that  the 
feetlnga  and  aifectlons  of  the  people  are 
tfaddedty  aristocratic    As  the  fkrourlte 
minister  of  the  unpopular  Margaret,  as 
th«   dexterously  unpatriotic   ambassador 
who  to   oblige  her  had  robbed  England 
of  Maine,  and  as  the  man  most  strongly 
anapected  of  having  brought  about  the 
murder  of  Qloucester.  Suffolk  would  under 
aD7   clrcomstanoes  hare  been  detested; 
but  this  detestation  was  lashed  Into  sorae- 
tbtng  Tery  like  Insanity  by  the  consldera- 
tt<»a  which  was  constantly  recurring,  tbat 
this  noble,  so  powerful  that  be  could  aid 
in  mardenng  the  nation's  favourite  mler, 
and  rob  the  nation  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  a  pflnoess  who  so  lately  was  a  strangpr 
to  It.  was  a  mere  noble  of  yesterday,  the 
great   grandson,  merely,  of  a    veritable 
traderl     This  eonsidecatlon  It  was  that 
added  Mttemess  to  every  charge  that  was 
truly  made  against  him.  and  this  It  was 
tbat  oansed  not  a  few  things  to  be  charged 
against  hJm  of  which  he  was  wholly  inno- 
cent. 

Suffolk's  wealth,  continually  Increasing, 
as  well  managed  wealth  needs  must  be,  was 
eon  trasted  with  the  dally  Increasing  penury 
of  the  crown,  which  caused  the  people  to 
be  subjected  to  a  thousand  extortions. 
While  he  was  continually  growing  more 
and  mors  daasUng  In  his  pmspenty,  the 
crown,  indebted  to  the  enormous  extent  of 
S7S,000L.  was  virtually  bankrupt ;  and  the 
very  provisions  for  the  royal  household  were 
obtained  I7  arbitrary  purveyance— so  arbi- 
trary, tbat  it  fell  little  short  of  open  robbery 
with  violence. 

Aware  of  the  general  detestation  In  which 
be  was  held.  Suffolk,  who.  apart  from  all 
the  mere  exaggerations  of  the  mob,  was 
a  *  bold  bad  man.'  endeavoured  to  f  orestal 
any  formal  attack  by  the  commons'  house 
of  parliament,  by  rising  In  bis  place  In  tbe 
lords  and  loudly  complalntng  of  the  calum- 
nies that  were  permitted  to  be  uttered 
sgalnM  htm,  after  he  had  lost  his  father  and 
three  brothers  In  the  public  service,  and 
had  himself  lived  seventeen  years  trttoUy 
In  service  abroad,  served  tbe  crown  in  Just 
doubla  that  number  of  campaigns,  l>een 


made  prisoner,  and  paid  his  own  heavy 
ransom  to  the  enemy.  It  was  scandalous, 
he  contended,  thst  any  one  should  dare  to 
charge  him  with  treachery  and  collusion 
with  foreign  enemies  after  he  had  ihas  long 
uid  faithfully  served  the  crown,  and  been 
rewarded  by  high  honours  and  Important 
ofllces. 

Though  Suffolk's  vpologj  for  his  conduct 
was  professedly  a  reply  only  to  the  ru- 
mours that  were  current  against  him  among 
the  vulgar,  the  house  of  commons  well  un- 
derstood bis  real  object  in  making  It  to  be 
a  desire  to  prevent  them  from  originating 
a  formal  charge  against  him  ;  and  feeling 
themselves  now  in  some  sort  challenged 
and  bound  to  do  so,  Uiey  sent  up  to  the 
peers  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  Suf- 
folk. Of  this  charge,  which  was  very  long 
and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  clauses, 
Hume  thus  gives  a  summary  :  — 'They  in- 
sisted that  ho  had  persuaded  the  French 
king  to  invade  England  with  an  armed 
force.  In  order  to  dei>oae  the  king  Henry, 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  his  own  son. 
whom  be  Intended  to  marry  to  Margaret, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  dule  of 
Somerset,  and  for  whom  he  Imagined  he 
would  by  that  means  acquire  a  title  to  the 
crown  ;  that  he  luul  contributed  to  tbe  re- 
lease uf  the  duke  of  Orleans,  In  the  hope 
tbat  that  prince  would  assist  king  Charles 
In  expelling  the  English  from  Prance  and 
recovering  full  poesessiou  of  his  kingdom  ; 
that  he  had  afterwards  encouraged  tbat 
moruu'cb  to  make  open  war  on  Normandy 
and  Ouienne.  and  had  promoted  his  con- 
quests by  betraying  the  secrets  of  Eng- 
land, and  obstructing  tbe  succours  In- 
t4>nded  to  bo  sent  to  those  provinces; 
and  that  he  had,  without  any  powers  or 
permission,  promised  by  treaty  to  cede  tbe 
province  of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
had  ceded  it  accordingly,  which  proved  In 
the  issue  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy.' 

Tbese  charges  were  easily  refuted  by  are- 
solute  and  self-iMssessed  roan  like  Suffolk. 
As  regards  tbe  cession  of  Maine,  he  Justly 
enough  said,  that  he  had  the  concurrence 
of  others  of  the  council ;  but  he  took  care 
not  to  add.  that  though  that  was  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  he  should  not  be  alone  In 
bearing  the  punishment.  It  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  escape  punishment  alto- 
gether. With  re8|>ect  to  his  alleged  Inten- 
tions as  to  his  son  and  Margaret  of  Somer- 
set, he  more  completely  answered  that 
charge  by  pointing  out  that  no  title  to  the 
throne  could  possibly  be  derived  from 
Margaret,  who  was  lierself  not  Included  in 
the  parliamentary  act  of  succassion,  and 
by  confidently  appealing  to  many  peers  pre 
sent  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  Intended 
to  marry  his  son  to  one  uf  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's co-helresses,  and  had  only  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  death  uf  that 
lady.  As  If  they  were  themselves  conscious 
thst  the  particulars  of  their  first  charge 
were  too  vague  and  wild  to  be  successfnl, 
the  commons  sent  up  to  the  lords  a  sce^jud 
accusation.  In  which,  among  many  other 
evil  doings,  Suffolk  was  charged  with  Im- 
properly obtaining  excessive  grants  from 
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the   crown,  with   embezzling   the   pabllc ' 
money.  Mid  with  conferring  onces  npon 
lrapr«)per   persons,  nnd  improperly  luinff  | 
his  induence  to  defeat  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws. 

The  »iurt  now  became  alarmed  at  the 
evident  detcnnlnatioi.  of  the  comraona  to 
follow  up  the  proceediufr«  a>nilnst  Huffollc 
with  rigour,  and  an  extra<irdluary  expedient 
WAS  hit  upon  for  the  purpoiie  of  Mviuff  him 
from  the  worst.  The  pe«.'r»,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  were  summoned  to  the  kln^s 
preitcnce,  and  Suffolk  beinir  then  produced 
denied  the  charges  made  against  hira,  but 
Bubraitted  to  the  king's  mercy  ;  when  the 
king  pronounced  that  the  flrst  cliargc  was 
untrue,  and  that  as  to  the  second,  Buffolk, 
having  submitted  to  mercy,  should  be  ba- 
nUhed  for  Ave  years.  This  expedient  whs 
far  too  transparent  to  deceive  the  enemies 
of  BnlTnlk,  who  clearly  saw  that  It  was 
merely  Intended  to  send  him  out  of  the  way 
until  the  danger  was  past,  and  then  to  re- 
call him  and  restore  him  t(«  authority.  But 
their  hatred  was  too  Intense  to  allow  of  their 
being  thus  easily  bafBed  in  their  purpose ; 
and  they  hired  the  captain  of  a  vessel  and 
■ome  of  his  fellows,  who  surprised  .Stitfolk 
near  Dover,  as  he  was  making  for  France, 
beheaded  him«  and  threw  his  body  into  the 
■ea. 

Greatly   as  Suffolk  had   been   favoured 
by  queen  Margaret,  It  was  not  deemed  ex< 
pediont   to   take   any   8tei>s  to  bring  his 
murderers  to  Justice,  Iciit  In  the  enquiry  | 
more  should  be  discovered  than  would  con- 1 
slst  with  the  possibility  of  the  queen  and  j 
the  house  of  commons   keeping  up  any  \ 
longer  even  the  •Imuiatton  of  civility  and 
good  feeling. 

Though  the  duke  of  York  was  in  Ireland  i 
during  the  whole  of  the  pn)ccedlngs against 
Suffolk,  and  therefore  could  not  directly  be 
connected  with  them,  Margaret  and  her 
friends  did  not  the  less  suspect  him  of  evil 
designs  against  them,  and  were  by  no  means  , 
blind  to  his  aspiring  views  to  the  crown ; , 
nor  did  they  fail  to  connect  him  with  an  In- ' 
aurrectlon  which  just  now  broke  out  under  | 
the  direction  of  one  Cade.    This  man,  who  , 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  whose  crimes 
had  obliged  him  for  a  considerable  time  to  , 
And  shelter  In  France,  posBe^sed  great  re-  i 
solution  and  no  small  share  of  a  rude  but  | 
showy  ability,  well  calculated  to  Impose ' 
upon  the  multitude.  Returning  to  EngUnd 
lust  as  the  popular  discontent  waa  at  its 
highest,  he  took  the  name  of  John  Morti- 
mer, wishing  himself  to  be  taken  for  a  son 
of  sir  John  Mortimer,  who  very  early  In  the 
present  reign  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  parliament,  upon  an  Indictment  of 
high  treason,  wholly  unsupported  by  par- 
liament, and  most  Inlqultously,  on  the  part 
of  Gloucester  and  Bedford,  allowed  to  be 
executed.    Taking  up  the  popular  outcry 
against  the  queen  and  minister,  this  Cade 
set  himself  up  at  a  redreascr  of  grievances ; 
and  partly  from  his  own  plausible  talenti^, 
but  chiefly  from  the  charm  of  the  very  popu- 
lar name  be  had  assumed,  he  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  twenty- 
thousand  men.  ImaglQlug  that  a  very  small. 
toroo  voold  mfflce  to  put  down  what  waa 


considered  but  a  vulgar  riot,  the  court  sent 
sir  Humphrey  Stafford  with  a  mere  handful 
of  met!  upon  that  errand ;  but  sir  Humphrey 
wai*  attacked  by  Cade  near  Sevenoaks,  his 
little  force  cut  up  or  scattered,  and  himself 
slain.  Emboldened  by  this  success.  Cade 
now  marched  M»  disorderly  band  towards 
London  and  encamped  upon  Blackheatli, 
whence  he  sent  a  list  of  obvious  grievances 
of  which  he  demanded  the  correction  ;  but 
solemnlyprotetited  that  he  and  his  followers 
would  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse, 
the  moment  these  grievances  should  be 
remedied,  and  lord  Say,  the  treasurer,  and 
Cromer,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  against  both  of 
whom  he  had  a  malignant  feeling,  should 
be  condigiily  punished  for  sundry  malvoi^ 
satlons  with  which  he  strongly  charged 
them.  Confining  his  demands  within  these 
bounds,  and  taking  care  to  prevent  his  fel- 
lows from  plundering  London,whenoe  he  re- 
gularly withdrew  them  at  nightfall,  he  waa 
looked  up<m  with  no  animosity,  at  least,  by 
the  generality  of  men,  who  knew  that  many 
of  the  grievances  he  spoke  of  really  existed. 
But  when  the  council,  seeing  that  there 
was  at  least  a  passive  feeling  in  tevour  of 
Cade,  withdrew  with  the  king  to  Kenll- 
worib,  in  Warwickshire,  Oade  so  far  lost 
sight  of  his  professed  moderation  aa  to  pot 
lord  Say  and  Cromer  to  death  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial.  As  soon  aa  he  bad  thus 
set  the  example  of  illegal  violence  he  lost 
all  his  previous  controul  over  the  mob, who 
now  conducted  themselves  so  Infamously 
towards  the  citizens  of  London,  that  they, 
aided  by  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  by  K>rd 
Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower,  resisted 
them,  and  the  rebels  were  completely  de- 
feated with  very  great  slaughter.  This  se- 
vere repulse  so  far  lowered  the  spirits  of 
the  Kentish  mob,  that  they  gladly  retired 
to  their  homes  on  receiving  a  pardon  from 
the  archblKliop  of  Canterbury,  who  alao 
filled  the  ofllce  of  chancellor.  Aa  soon  aa 
it  could  safely  be  done,  this  pardon  waa 
pronounced  to  be  null  and  void,  ui>on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  vio- 
lence ;  many  of  the  rebels  were  seised  and 
executed,  and  Cade  himself,  upon  whoao 
head  a  reward  was  set,  was  killed  by  a  gen- 
tleman named  Arden,  while  endeavouring 
to  conceal  himself  in  Sussex. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  lead 
the  court  to  suspect  that  this  revolt  had 
been  privately  set  on  foot  by  the  duke  of 
York,  to  facilitate  his  own  designs  upon  the 
crown :  and  as  he  was  now  returning  from 
Ireland,  they  Imagined  that  ho  waa  about 
to  follow  up  the  experiment,  and  accord- 
ingly issued  an  order,  in  the  name  of  the 
imbecile  Henry,  to  oppose  his  return  to 
England.  But  the  duke,  who  waa  far  too 
wary  to  hasten  bis  measures  In  the  way  his 
enemies  anticipated,  converted  all  their 
f  dars  and  precautions  Into  ridicule,  by  cool- 
ly lauding  with  no  other  attendants  than 
his  ordinary  retinue.  But  as  the  fears  of 
hie  enemies  had  caused  them  to  betny  their 
real  feelings  towards  him,  he  now  resolved 
to  proceed  at  least  one  step  towards  his 
ultimate  designs.  Hitherto  his  title  had 
been  spoken  of  by  hia  friends  only  In 
whispers  amoog  themselves,  bat  h«  sow 
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matha^is^ed  them  openly  to  urge  it  *t  all 
Xtmem  mud  tn  all  pluoeflw 

The  pmrtUani  of  the  reigning  king  and 
of  th^  acpliing  duke  of  York,  respectlrely, 
h«d  mch  rerj  plaiwible  argumenM;  and 
ttioogh  men*0  minds  were  pretty  equally 
divided  aa  to  tbetr  respective  claima,  the 
■Bpeiiorf^  which  York  bad  as  to  the  fa- 
Tonr  of  powerful  noblemen  aeemed  to  be 
■ore  than  coonterbalanced  by  the  powes- 
iiao.  by  the  royal  party,  not  only  of  all  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  but  also  of  that '  tower 
of  streng^.'  'the  king's  name.'  On  the 
tide  of  th«  crown,  beildes  the  advantages 
to  which  we  bare  already  alluded,  there 
were  ranged  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  the  eart  of  Westmoreland,  and  these 
two  nobles  carried  with  them  all  the  power 
and  inOtienee  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England ;  and  bealdes  these  two  great  men, 
the  crown  could  reckon  upon  the  duke  of 


Somefset  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Bzeter.  the  doke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl 
of  fihrewabury.  the  lorda  Ollflord,  Scales, 
goTcmor  of  the  Tower,  Andlej,  and  a  long 
Out  of  oobles  of  less  note.  ^  ^^     ,  . 

Ajji.  1461.— The  party  of  the  duke  of 
York  was  scarcely  less  strong ;  but  so  far 
had  arts  and  literature  begun  to  show  their 
rrfliBincr  effects,  that  Instead  of  Instantly 
and  aercely  flying  to  arms,  the  hostile  par- 
ties seemed  inclined  to  struggle  rather  bjr 
art  than  force.  The  duke  of  York  was  the 
itton  inclined  to  this  pUn,  because  ho  iroa- 
rined  be  had  power  enough  in  the  parlla- 
nent  to  dcprire  the  weak  Henry  of  the 
presence  and  support  of  his  friends;  In 
which  ease  he  would  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  causing  the  succession  to  be  al- 
tered by  law,  or  even  in  inducing  Henry  to 
abdicate  a  throne  which  ho  was  obviously 
and  lamentably  unfit  to  flIL 

Kor  did  the  parliament  which  now  met 
fmll  to  conllrra  York's  hopes ;  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  house  of  commons  was  to  pe- 
tition the  king  to  dismiss  from  about  his 
person  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  lord  Dud- 
ley, and  sir  John  Sutton,  and  to  forbid  them 
on  any  pretence  to  approach  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  court.  The  king  agreed  4o 
bantah  all  named,  save  the  lords,  for  a  whole 
jear,  unless,  as  the  answer  written  for  him 
very  significantly  said,  he  should  need  their 
HTvices  In  the  suppression  of  rebellion. 
BilU  farther  to  show  his  sense  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  lower  house,  the  king- or  rather 
his  friends— refused  to  consent  to  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk, 
though  it  had  passed  throtigh  all  the  par- 
liamenury  stages.  _    ..      *v 

A.i>.  1463— The  mere  demonstration  thus 
made  by  the  house  of  commons,evcn  though 
It  had  proved  but  partially  successful,  waa 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  duke  to  more 
open  advances,  and  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion demanding  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
government,  and  especially  the  removal  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset  from  all  office  and 
I ,  authority ;  and  he  then  marched  upon  Lon- 
'  don  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 
I '  ereaUy  popular  as  he  knew  himself  to  be 
1  In  London,  where  he  counted  upon  an  af- 
I    fectlouftte  welcome   and  a  considerable 


addition  to  his  force,  he  was  astounded  to 
find  the  gates  fast  clobed  against  him. 
Scarcely  knowing  how  to  act  under  such 
unexpected  and  untoward  circumstances, 
he  retreated  into  Kent,  whither  he  was 
closely  pursued  by  the  king  at  the  head  of 
a  far  superior  army.  In  the  king's  suite 
were  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  many  more 
fast  friends  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  pro- 
bably thus  attended  the  king  In  hope  of 
serving  York  as  mediators,  or  even,  should 
an  action  take  place,  turning  the  fortune 
of  the  day  by  suddenly  leading  their  forces 
to  his  side.  A  parley  ensued,  and  Somer- 
set was  ordered  into  arrest  to  await  a  par- 
liamentary trial,  and  York,  whom  the  court 
did  not  as  yet  dare  to  assail,  was  ordered  to 
confine  himself  to  his  secluded  house  at 
Wlgmore  in  Herefordshire. 

Cool  and  circumspect  as  he  was  resolute, 
the  duke  of  York  lived  quietly  In  this  re- 
tirement for  some  time,  but  was  at  length 
called  from  It  by  the  torrent  of  popular  In- 
dignation against  the  mlnleters,  which  fol- 
lowed a  new  and  utterly  abortive  attempt 
to  reconquer  Gascony;  in  which  attempt, 
besides  a  vast  number  of  men,  the  English 
lost  their  deservedly  beloved  general,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eighty  years.    This  event. 
Mid  the  queen  giving  birth  to  a  son,  which 
did  away  with  the  hope  great  numbers  had 
entertained  that  York  might  wait  and  suc- 
ceed to  Henry  quietly  and  as  next  heir, 
urged  the  Yorkists  beyond  all  farther  power 
of  iheir  chief  to  control  them ;  and  Henry 
being,  by  an  illness,  now  rendered  too  com- 
pletely Imbecile  even  to  appear  to  rule,  the 
queen  and  her  council  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  torrent  of  popular  feeling,  and  they 
consented  to  send  Somerset  to  the  Tower 
—he  being  now  bated  even  more  than  Suf- 
folk had  formerly  been— and  to  appoint  the 
duke  of  York  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 
The  friends  of  the  duke  of  York  might, 
naturally  enough,  desire  to  see  him  In  a 
situation  -so  favourable  to  his  and  their 
ultimate  views ;  but  the  duke's  conduct 
wholly  disappointed  any  expecutions  they 
might  have  formed  of  decisive  measures  on 
his  part,  as  he  fairly  and  moderately  exerted 
the  proper  authority  of  his  office,  and  no 
more. 

A.D.  1456.— Margaret  and  her  friends, 
however  well  pleased  to  profit  by  the  duke's 
moderation,  showed  no  intention  of  imi- 
tating IL  On  the  contrary,  the  king  reco- 
vering sufficiently  to  be  again  put  forward 
In  public  as  if  acting  from  his  own  free 
will,  was  made  to  annul  the  vpolntment 
of  York,  to  release  Somerset  from  the 
Tower,  uid  give  him  back  all  his  fonner 
power.  Even  the  moderation  of  York  was 
no  longer  able  to  avoid  open  extremities. 
as  it  was  clear,  from  the  hasty  annulling  of 
his  commission,  that  he  was  not  safe  from 
being,  by  some  artful  device,  brought  Into 
difficulty  for  having  ever  consented  to  ac- 
cept it.  But  even  now,  thouffh  he  called 
his  forces  about  him  and  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  he  made  no  claim  to  the  crown, 
but  limited  his  demands  to  a  reformatio 
of  the  government  and  dlamlaaal  of  the  oik 
noxious  ministry. 
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The  hnptlle  forces  met  near  at,  Alban's, 
and  in  the  battle  whlrh  ensued  the  Tork- 
IrK  frAlned  the  Tfclory,  their  enemies  losing 
6,000  men,  Including  the  detested  Somerset, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  dnke  of  Buckinp?- 
hara,  the  lord  Clifford,  and  many  other 
leading  men  of  the  partr.  The  prisoner^, 
too,  were  numerous,  and,  chief  of  all,  the 
king  was  among  them.  His  own  utt^r  Im- 
becility and  Che  mild  temper  of  the  duke  of 
York  saved  the  unfortunate  Henry  from  all 
annoyance.  The  duke  showed  him  every 
possible  respect  and  tenderness ;  and  thougti 
lie  availed  himself  of  his  good  fortune  to 
exert  all  the  kingly  authority,  while  still 
leaving  unclaimed  the  empty  title  of  klnur, 
Henry  was  little  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
an  arrangement  which  saved  him  from 
what  he  most  of  all  detested,  exertion  and 
trouble. 

The  moderate  or  timid  policy  of  the  dnko 
of  York,  and  the  spirit  and  ability  with 
which  Margaret  kept  together  her  weak- 
ened party,  prevented  farther  bloodshed 
for  a  time,  even  after  this  battle  had  com- 
menced the  dread  war  of  '  the  ronei ;  '  in 
which,  besides  innumerable  ■kirmiKhes 
twelve  pitched  battles  were  fought  upon 
English  ground,  and  which  for  thirty  long 
year*  divided  families,  desolated  tho  land, 
and  caused  a  lofs  of  life  of  which  some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  the  simple  fact 
that  among  the  slain  were  no  fewer  than 
eighty  prince"  of  tho  Mood  I  The  parlia- 
ment, seeing  the  disinclination  of  the  duke 
of  York  to  grasp  the  sceptre  which  seemed 
BO  nearly  within  his  reach,  shaped  its  pro- 
ceedings accordingly  ;  and  while,  by  grant- 
ing an  indemnity  to  the  Yorkists  and  re- 
storing the  duke  to  his  office  of  lieutenant 
or  protector  of  the  kingdom,  they  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  unconAcioua 
and  imbecile  king,  they  limited  York's  ap- 
pointment  to  the  time  when  theklng^s  son, 
who  was  now  made  prince  of  Wales,  should 
attain  his  majority.  This  parliament  also 
did  good  service  by  revoking  all  the  im- 
politic and  extensive  grants  which  had 
been  made  since  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
and  which  were  so  extensive  that  they  had 
mainly  caused  the  excessive  poverty  Into 
which  tho  crown  had  fallen. 

A.D.  14M.— Margaret  was  of  too  stem 
and  eager  a  nature  to  neglect  any  of  the 
opportunities  of  strengthening  her  party 
which  were  afforded  by  the  singular  mode- 
ration or  Indecision  of  York,  The  king 
having  a  temporary  lucid  Interval— for  his 
real  disease  was  a  sort  of  Idlotcy— she  took 
advantage  of  the  duke's  absence  to  parade 
her  tinfortunate  and  pansive  hnsband  t)e- 
fore  the  |>arliament,  and  to  make  him  de- 
clare his  int^mtion  of  resuming  his  autho- 
rity. Unexpected  as  thia  proposal  was, 
York's  friends  were  wholly  unprepared  with 
any  reasonable  argument  against  It :  and. 
Indeed,  many  of  them,  being  sufferersfrom 
the  recent  resumption  of  the  crown  grranta. 
were  greatly  disgusted  with  their  leader  on 
that  account.  The  king  was  accordingly 
pronounced  in  possession  of  his  proper 
aothortty  :  and  York,  constant  to  hia  mode- 
rate or  temporising  polity,  laid  down  his 


otnce  without  a  airuggle  or  even  a  com- 
plaint. 

A.t».  145T.— The  king,  or  rather  Margaret, 
being  thus  again  in  full  possession  of  power, 
the  court  went  to  pass  a  season  at  Ooventry, 
where  York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Halisbury  were  Invited  to  visit  the  king. 
Tliey  were  so  unsuspicious  of  the  real  mo- 
tive of  this  invitation  that  they  readily 
accepted  it,  and  were  actually  on  the  road 
when  they  were  informed  of  Margarets 
int4>ntion  certainly  to  seize  upon  their  per- 
S4>ns  and.  not  improbably,  to  put  them  to 
denth.  On  receiving  this  startling  Intelli- 
gence the  friends  separated,  to  prepare  for 
an  open  defence  against  the  open  violence 
which,  it  eeeraed  prolmble,  Margaret  would 
resort  to  on  Onding  her  treachery  die- 
covered  and  difiappolnted  :  York  retiring 
to  Wiinnore.  Salisbury  to  nis  noble  pimee 
at  Mtddleham  In  Yorkshire,  and  Warwick 
to  (^als,  of  which  he  had  been  made  go- 
vernor after  the  battle  of  St.  Alban*s,  and 
witlch  was  especially  valuable  to  the  York- 
ist cause.  Inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  only- 
rcgnlar  military  body  which  England  then 
supported.  Even  now  York  waa  not  in- 
clined to  proceed  to  extremities:  and  us 
Margaret  on  her  part  was  doubtful  aa  to 
the  sufficiency  of  her  military  atreugth.  and 
well  aware  of  the  very  ffreat  extent  to  which 
the  popular  sympfthtes  were  enllated  on 
the  side  or  York,  a  pause  ensued,  of  which 
Bourchier,  archbishop  of  York  and  some 
other  sincere  lovers  of  their  country,  arall- 
ed  thrroselvoe.  to  attempt  a  mediation  by 
whirl!  the  people  might  be  spared  the  ruin- 
ous and  revolting  horrors  of  civil  war. 

A.D.  1458. — The  humane  endeavour  of 
these  personages  so  far  succeeded,  that  the 
leaJers  of  both  parties  agreed  to  meet  in 
I<ondon  for  a  solemn  and  public  reconcilia- 
tion :  but  the  very  manner  of  their  meet- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  avowed  purpose 
of  It.  was  sufficient  to  have  convinced  all 
accurate  observers  of  the  little  reliance  that 
could  be  placed  upon  the  friendly  feelinga 
of  either  party.  Both  came  numerously 
attended,  and  both  kept  their  attendants 
near  them,  and  in  the  same  close  watch 
and  serriea  distribution  a«  would  be  ob- 
served in  hostile  armies  encamped-  npon 
the  same  ground  at  evening,  prepavatiiry 
for  the  bloodshed  and  the  straggle  cd  the 
morrow. 

Though  this  ntntnal  Jealousy  and  dread 
augured  but  ill  for  the  permanence  of  a 
friendship  declared  under  such  dream- 
stances,  the  terras  between  the  oppoetncf 
parties  were  arranged  without  much  dlffl- 
culty  and  wholly  without  strife  ;  and  the 
hollow  peace  having  been  fully  arranffed. 
the  parties  went  in  aolemn  ftrooeesion  to 
St.  Paul's,  that  their  onion  might  beerldeot 
to  the  people ;  York  gallantly  leading  by 
the  hand  his  trucOient  and  implacable  ene- 
mv  Margaret,  and  each  of  the  couples  who 
followed  them  In  the  procession  being 
composed  of  a  leading  man  of  the  oppoaln^; 
parties  respectively. 

A.O.  1450.— The  peace  thus  patched  np 
was  of  exactly  the  frail  tenure  that  mlirbt 
have  been  anticipated.  The  trivial  acddeu  t 
of  a  retainer  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  being 
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la«Blted  led  to  a  general  brawl.  ■  words  were 
exmwn,  'tbe  llgbt  became  •erloufi,  and  the 
rofal  party  being  the  more  numerous.  War- 
wick only  sared  bis  own  life  by  flying  to 
Oslais.  This  originally  petty  affair  put  an 
end  to  peace ;  both  parties  took  oft  their 
masks ;  erefywhere  the  din  of  preparation 
was  Iward,  and  it  beaune  evident  even  to 
tboae  wbo  most  desired  peace  for  their 
roontry.  that  a  dril  war  was  now  wholly 
ta«rltable. 

Tbe  eaii  of  Sallsbory  baTlng  raised  a  con- 
shWrable  force,  was  making  nssty  marches 
to  form  a  Junction  with  tbe  duke  of  York, 
wbeo  be  was  oTertaken  at  Blore  heath,  in 
Btaffordahlre,  by  a  much  larger  party  of 
tbe  royalists  onder  tbe  lord  Audley.  Salis- 
bary*s  numerleal  Inferiority  was  folly  com- 
pesMted  by  bis  superiority  of  Judgement. 
To  reacb  blm  tbe  royalists  bad  to  descend 
a  steep  bank  and  cross  a  stream.  Salisbury 
caused  bis  men  to  retreat  as  if  alarmed  at 
tbelr  enemie^  numbers  ;  and  Audley,  fil- 
ing Into  tbe  snare,  gare  bis  ranguard  the 
w<«d  to  cbarge  and  led  them  in  full  pursuit. 
A»  tbe  vanguard  reacbed  tbe  side  of  the 
rtralet,  Salisbory  suddenly  faced  about, 
and  having  only  to  deal  with  abody  inferior 
to  bis  own.  pot  it  completely  to  the  rout, 
tbe  remaining  body  of  tbe  royalists,  in- 
stead of  hastening  over  to  support  their 
ronrades,  betaking  themselvea  to  flight  in 
good  earnest. 

York's  post  was  at  Ludlow,  In  Bhropshlre, 
and   thither  Salisbury  now  marched  his 
troopa,  whose  spirits  were  heightened  and 
confirmed  by  tbelr  victory.    Soon  after  his 
arrival  York  received  anew  accession  to  his 
numbers,  tbe  earl  of  Warwick  Joining  him 
wlib  a  body  of  veterans  from  the  garrison 
at  Calais.    York  was  naturally  delighted 
witb  tbis  accession  of   disciplined  men, 
wbo.  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes.  must 
neccssarliy  have  been  of  Immense  import- 
ance; but  their   ooramander.  sir  Andrew 
TroDope.  turned  tbelr  presence  into  a  ca- 
lamity Instead  of  an  advantage  to  tbe  duke's 
cause.    Tbe  royal  army  arrived  in  sight  of 
tbe  Torkista,  and  a  general  action  was  to 
take  place  on  tbe  morrow,  when  sir  An- 
drew, under  cover  of  the  night,  basely  led 
his  veterans  over  to  the  king.    Tbe  mere 
loss  of  a  large  and  disciplined  body  of  men 
was  tbe  least  mischief  this  treachery  did  to 
York.    It  spread  a  perfect  panto  of  suspi- 
cion and  dismay  througb  the  camp ;  tbe 
very  leaders  could  no  longer  rely  upon  each 
other's  good  faith;  hope  and  confidence 
fled,  and  tbe  Yorkists  determined  to  sepa- 
nte  and  await  some  more  favourable  state 
of  things  before  putting  their  cause  to  the 
baiard  of  a  pitched  battle.  The  duke  of  York 
retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  universally 
beloved,  and  Warwick  returned  to  Calais, 
where  be  was  from  time  to  time  Joined  by 
large  reinforcements ;  York's  friends  who 
renuUned  in  Bngland  continuing  to  recruit 
for  him  as  sealoualy  as  though  his  cause 
bad  sustained  no  check  from  tbe  recent 
I  treason. 

AM,  140Q.— Having  completed  bis  own 
pfeparatlona,  and  being  aatlsflod  from  the 
adrlcM  of  bis  friends  In  England  that  be 
uilght  rely  upon  a  considerable  rising  of 


the  people  In  his  favour,  Warwick  now 
sailed  from  Calais  with  a  large  and  well- 
eqalpped  army,  and,  after  capturing  some 
of  tbe  royal  vesiw>lH  at  ««•&,  landed  In  safety 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  accompanied  by  tbe 
earl  of  March,  the  eldetit  son  of  tbe  duke 
of  York,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  on 
bis  road  to  Loudon  he  was  iolned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  Cobham, 
and  other  powerful  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  city  of  London  eagerly  opened  its 
gates  to  Warwick,  whose  numbers  daily  In- 
creased so.  much,  that  he  was  able  with 
confidence  to  advance  to  Northampton  to 
meet  the  royal  army.  Tbe  battle  com- 
menced furiously  on  both  sides,  but  was 
speedily  decldtid.  Tbe  royalists  wbo  had 
lately  been  benefited  by  treason  were  now 
sufferers  from  it ;  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthin, 
who  had  the  command  of  Its  vanguard, 
leading  the  whole  of  his  troops  over  to  the 
Yorkists.  A  universal  panic  spread  through 
the  royalists  by  this  base  treachery,  and 
the  battle  became  a  rout.  Tbe  slaughter 
among  the  nobility  was  tremendous,  and 
Included  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Bgremont,  sir  William 
Lucie,  and  many  other  galUuitofllcers.  The 
loss  of  the  common  soldiery  on  the  royal 
side  was  comparatively  trifling ;  tbe  earl  of 
Warwick  and  bis  colleagues  dlrectlug  the 
Yorkists,  both  in  the  l>attle  and  in  the  chase, 
to  spare  the  soldiery,  but  to  give  no  quarter 
among  the  leaders. 

The  unhappy  Henry,  wbo  was  far  more 
fit  for  tbe  quiet  seclusion  of  some  well-or- 
dered country  abode,  was  by  ibe  compul- 
sion of  bis  imperious  wife  a  spectator  of 
this  battle,  snd  was  taken  prisoner ;  but 
both  policy  and  good  feelingled  the  Yorkist 
leaders  to  show  every  respect  and  kindness 
to  one  whose  greatest  misfortune  was  his 
being  a  king,  and  whose  greatest  fault  was 
a  disease  of  the  brain  ;  whose  patient  and 
simple  bearing,  moreover,  had  won  him  the 
tender  pity  of  his  people. 

Warwick  marched  with  his  royal  captive 
to  London,  where  tbe  duke  of  York  shortly 
afterwards  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  a  par- 
liament was  summoned  in  the  king's  name 
to  meet  at  Westminster  on  tbe  7th  of  Oc- 
tober. The  real  or  affected  scruples  of 
York  were  now  wholly  at  an  end,  and  he 
had  determined  to  bring  forward  for  the 
flrut  time  an  open  and  positive  claim  to  the 
throne.  But  even  now  he  would  only  do 
so  through  the  medium  of  a  farce  which 
one  cannot  read  of  without  feeling  some- 
thing like  contempt  for  him.  in  spite  of  the 
remarkable  ability  of  bis  general  conduct. 
Though  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  knew 
the  Intentions  of  York  fully  as  well  as  the 
duke  himself  knew  them,  that  prelate  on 
seeing  him  enter  the  house  of  lords  and 
advance  towards  tbe  throne,  asked  blm 
in  a  low  tone,  whether  he  bad  as  yet  paid 
bis  respects  to  the  king :  and  York  an- 
swered—as tbe  prelate  well  knew  that  he 
was  to  answer— that  he  knew  of  no  one  to 
whom  he  owed  tbe  respect  due  to  thattitl& 
How  two  grave  men  could  unblushingly 
perform  this  scene  of  needless  mockery,  or 
how  they  could  perform  It  unchecked  by 
tbe  indignant  and  oonteuptuous  laughter 
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of  their  fellow  peer*.  It  realljr  it  uot  eafiy  to 
iniagio^- 

Baring  by  this  ridicnlons  teene  made  all 
the  preparation  that  he  oonid  doBtre»  the 
dnke  pUred  hlm»e1f  clo«o  to  the  throne, 
nnd  addressed  a  long  speech  to  the  peers  in 
tidToeacy  of  hltown  rtffhtto  the  throne,  and 
in  ct^mment  npon  the  treason  and  cruelty 
by  whidb  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  usurp- 
ed and  kept  possession  of  It.  Ro  nnnet-cs- 
sary  waa  the  farre  with  which  the  duke  had 
ihongbt  fit  to  prefftre  this  statement,  so 
well  prepared  were  at  least  the  majority  of 
the  peers  present  to  hear  it,  that  they  pro- 
reeded  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion as  coolly  as  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day  would  resolve  tbemselres  into 
a  committee  for  tho  consideration  of  a 
turnpike  bill.  The  duke  probably  was  not 
rery  well  pleased  with  the  excess  of  this 
coolness :  for  the  apot  npon  which  he  had 
placed  himself  and  his  bearing  through- 
out the  scene  go  to  show,  that  he  expected 
tliat  the  peers  would  by  acclamation  piaoe 
lilm  upon  the  throne  against  whidi  he 
leaned. 

The  lords  baring  tnrlted  the  leading 
members  of  the  lower  house  to  aid  them 
In  the  Investigation  of  the  claim  of  the 
duke  of  York,  objtMrtions  were  made  to-  it, 
grounded  on  former  parliamentary  settle- 
ments of  the  succession,  and  npon  the  fact 
that  the  duke,  who  had  always  borne  the 
arms  of  York,  now  claimed  through  the 
house  of  Clarence ;  but  to  both  these  ob- 

{ectlons  the  dnke's  friends  replied  by  al- 
eglng  the  prevailing  power  and  great  ty- 
ranny of  the  Lancastrians  ;  and  the  peers, 
whom  this  reply  satlsflod— as,  no  doubt, 
had  been  duly  agreed  u|>on  long  before 
they  met  In  the  house— proceeded  to  de- 
termine that  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York 
was  beyond  doubt  just  and  indefeaDible, 
but  that  in  consideration  of  Henry  having 
worn  tho  crown  during  thirty-eight  years, 
he  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  duke  acting  during 
that  time  as  regent.  The  lords  further  de- 
termined that  the  duke  should  succeed  to 
the  throne  at  Henry's  decease;  that  any 
attempts  upon  his  life  should  be  equally 
treason  with  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
king;  and  that  this  new  settlement  of  tho 
crown  slionld  be  final,  and  utterly  abrogate 
and  annul  the  settlement  made  previously. 
The  duke  was  well  contented  with  this 
moderate  settlement  of  the  question :  the  i 
weak-minded  and  captive  king  had  of 
course  no  power  to  oppose  it ;  and  this 
transfer  of  the  settlement  was  agreed  to 
by  the  whole  parliament  with  less  excite- 
ment than  a  trivial  party  question  has 
often  caused  since. 

Invested  with  the  regency,  and  also  bar- 
ing the  king's  person  In  his  power,  York 
was  now  king  in  all  bnt  name :  but  he  too 
well  understood  the  audacious  and  able 
spirit  of  queen  Margaret,  to  deem  himself 
permanently  In  possession  a«  long  aa  she 
remained  In  the  kingdom  and  at  liberty. 
Anxious  to  get  her  into  his  power,  that  he 
might  either  Imprison  or  banish  her,  he 
sent  her.  In  the  name  of  her  husband,  a 
summona  to  Join  him  In   London.     Bui 


Margaret,  who  was  busy  raising  forces  In 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  by  pro- 
mising to  the  bnvest  and  moat  turbulent 
men  in  those  parts  the  spoiling  of  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Trent.  Instead  of  com- 
plying with  this  summons,  unfurled  the 
royal  standard,  and,  showing  herself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  prepared 
to  flght  yet  another  battle  against  York  In 
desj;  lt«  of  disadvantageous  fortune.  Whe- 
ther from  sonic  unaccountable  want  of 
judgement  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  or  trom 
the  exceeding  popularity  of  Margaret  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  causing  him 
to  be  wantonly  misled  as  to  her  resources, 
theduke  with  only  nve thousand  men  march- 
ed against  Margaret's  army,  aa  though  he 
had  merely  to  put  down  an  ordinary  revolt 
of  aa  undisciplined  handful  of  men.  A. 
fatal  error,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose  I 
The  dnke  had  already  led  his  little  army  a« 
far  aa  Wakefield,  In  Yorkshire,  before  he 
dlsc^ivered  his  error  just  In  time  to  throw 
himself  into  Sandal  castle.  In  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  even  now  he  might  hare 
been  safe  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  a  se- 
cond error,  for  which  no  one  bnt  himself 
could  possibly  l)e  blamed.  He  was  nrged 
by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  rest  of  the 
friends  who  acc«>mpanled  him,  to  keep  close 
within  the  castle  until  his  son,  the  eari  of 
March,  could  arrive  from  the  bordere  of 
Wales,  where  be  was  levying  troops,  and 
thus,  when  he  had  something  like  an  equa- 
lity as  to  numbera,  to  descend  into  the 
plain  and  give  tho  queen  battle.  This  pro- 
dent  council  tho  duke  with  inconceivable 
folly  rejected,  npon  the  ridiculous  plea  that 
he  should  be  fur  ever  disgraced  as  a  soldier 
were  he  to  remain  shut  up  within  a  for- 
tress because  threatened  by  a  woman. 
Now  the  duke  must  full  well  bare  known, 
that,  spirited  and  sanguinary  as  Margaret 
most  undoubtedly  was.  she  waa  In  merely 
the  nominal  command  of  her  army;  that 
she  was  aided  by  comnuudere  of  whose 
talents  It  would  be  no  disgrace  to  him  to 
show  his  respect ;  and  that.flnally,  her  force 
outnumbered  his  in  the  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  four  to  one.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  the  dnke  had  more  courage  as  a  knight 
than  judgement  as  a  commander ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  by  his  real 
and  judicious  friends,  he  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  descending  to  the  neighboorlng 
plain  and  giving  battle  to  the  queen.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  royalists 
avalUd  themselves  of  their  vast  numerical 
superiority,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action  detached  a  considerable  body  to 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  duke's  force.  Thta 
manffiuvro  hastened  the  event,  which  was 
not  doubtful  even  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  the  Duke's  army  was  totally  routed, 
and  he  himself  was  among  the  number  of 
the  slain. 

That  Margaret  shotild  choose  to  resist  the 
dnke  was  natural,  even  apart  from  any 
doubt  she  might  have  felt  aa  to  tho  supe- 
riority of  his  claim  to  that  of  her  husband  : 
bnt  her  conduct  after  the  battle  showed  a 
depraved  and  virulent  feeling,  which  waa 
St  once  unwomanly  and  of  ertl  augury  to 
the  people  In  the  event  of  her  erer  hetng 
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firmly  fixed  to  power.    Th«  body  of  her  11- 
hiftriom  opponent,  whoM  trlomph  would 
hare  been  tecare  some  yeftrs  before  had  he 
rhosra  to  push  hU  power  to  eztremtty,  was 
found  MDonir  the  Plain ;  and  this  dlsgust- 
togly  nufemlnJaequeen  had  the  bead  stmck 
oft  and  affixed  to  the  gate  of  York  castle,  a 
paper  crown  balng  first  placed  npon  toe 
gtMstlj  kead.  In  bitter  and  brutal  mockery 
of    the   dokefs   aneuccescfnl  endeavours. 
Marvarefs  brutal  temper  seems  to  have 
tnflnenred  her  friends.    The  young  earl  of 
Batland.  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  being  taken  pri- 
soner and  led  into  the  presence  of  lord 
CUffofd.  was  by  that  nobleman's  own  hand 
put  to  death.    This  dastardly  butchery  of  a 
mere  boy  Is  accounted  for  by  the  historians 
on  tlie  ground  of  Clifford's  own  father  bar- 
ing perished  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's! 
A*  tboagfa  that  could  bare  been  any  justl- 
fleatlon  of  his  present  butchery  of  a  young 
prince  who  at  the  time  of  that  battle  was 
barely  twelve  years  old  I    Another  Ulustrl- 
ons  victim  was  the  earl  of  Rallsbnry,  who 
bring  severely  wounded  was  taken  prisoner, 
carried  to  Pontefract,  and  there  beheaded. 
This  battle  was  a  terrible  loss  to  the 
Yorkists,  upwards  of  three  thousand  of 
whom  perished,  besides  the  duke.    That 
prince  was  only  fifty  years  of  age  when  he 
fieU,  and  wae  reasonably  looked  upon  by  his 
party  aa  being  likely  to  be  their  support  and 
ornament  for  many  years.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded In  his  title  and  pretensions  by  his 
eldest  SOB,  Edward ;  besides  whom  he  left 
two  other  sons,  George  and  Richard,  and 
three  daughters,  Anne,  SUiabeth,  and  Mar- 
garet. 

A.D.  140L— Tmroedlately  after  this  action 
the  able  and  artlve,  though  cruel,  Mar- 
garet marched  with  the  main  body  of  her 
army  against  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  left  In  command  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Yorkists  at  London;  while  she 
sent  a  detachment  under  Jasper  Tudor, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  half  brother  to  her 
unfortunate  husband,  against  Bdward  the 
new  duke  of  York,  who  was  still  on  the 
Welsh  border.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
the  duke  of  York  met  at  Mortlmeifs  cross, 
in  Herefordshire,  when  the  earl  was  com- 
pletely routed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  four 
thousand  men  ;  the  remainder  of  his  force 
being  scattered  In  all  directions,  and  he 
himself  having  no  small  difllrulty  In  making 
good  his  retreat.  His  father,  sir  Owen 
Tudor,  who  accompanied  him  to  this  disas- 
trous battle,  was  still  less  fortunate.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  and  led  toto  the  pre- 
sence of  the  duke  of  York,  who  Instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Margaret  was  more  fortunate  tium  Pem- 
broke. She  encountered  Warwick  at  8t. 
Alban's,  whither  he  had  marched  from 
London  to  meet  her.  Warwick's  own  force 
was  large,  and  he  was  strongly  reinforced 
by  volunteers,  the  Londoners  being  for  the 
most  psort  stannch  Yorkists.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  Warwick  even  had 
the  advantage,  but  he  was  suddenly  de- 
serted by  Lovelace,  who  commanded  under 
him,  and  who  led  the  whole  of  his  men  over 
to  the  enemy.    The  consequence  was  the 


complete  rout  of  the  Yorkists,  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  of  whom  perished  uu 
the  field.  Many  Yorkists  also  were  taken 
prisoners,  as  was  the  unhappy  king,  who 
had  been  taken  to  the  battle  by  Warwick, 
and  who,  to  falling  agato  into  the  power  of 
his  queen,  could  scarcely  so  properly  be  said 
to  be  rescued  as  to  be  taken  prisoner.  Un- 
happy prince  I  Into  whose  hands  soever 
he  might  pass,  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
rendered  him  but  the  mere  tool  and  pre- 
text of  bis  possessors,  who  hurried  him 
hither  and  thither,  now  vexing  his  dull  in- 
tellect with  the  subtle  schemes  of  party, 
and  now  startling  his  tame  and  timorous 
spirit  with  the  bloody  scenes  and  rude 
alarms  of  war. 

Margaret  here  gare  a  new  proof  of  her 
sanguinary  temper.  Lord  BonvlUe,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
king's  |>erson  during  the  battle,  was  rather 
agreeable  to  the  weak  prince,  who,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Yorkists,  begged  this  noble- 
man to  remain,  and  assured  him  of  pardon 
and  protection.  But  Margaret,  as  soon  as 
the  confusion  of  battleallowed  her  to  inter- 
fere, ordered  him  to  bo  beheaded ;  and  a 
similar  doom  was  tofllcted  npon  slrTbomaa 
Kyrld,  who  had  greatly  disttogulshcd  him- 
self during  the  wars  In  France. 

Before  Margaret  could  turn  the  Tlctoiy 
she  thus  abused  to  any  practical  advantage, 
the  young  duke  of  York  rapidly  approached 
her ;  and  as  sbe  was  sensible  of  her  disad- 
vantages In  being  between  his  army  and 
London,  Where  he  was  so  popular,  she  haa- 
tily  retreated  northward;  while  Edward, 
whom  she  but  narrowly  avoided,  and 
wbose  srmy  was  far  more  numerous  than 
hers,  entered  London  in  triumph,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  party.  Finding  his 
cause  so  numerously  supported  by  the  Lon- 
doners, and  greatly  elated  by  the  oonUal 
gratnlations  which  they  bestowed  upon 
bim,  which  he  doubtless  owed  fully  as  much 
to  his  youth,  the  elegance  of  his  person, 
and  his  kindly  though  courtly  address, 
he  determtoed  to  cast  aside  all  the  hesita- 
tion and  delay  which  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  his  father,  to  assume  the  throne  In  de- 
spite of  Henry's  existence,  and  to  maintain 
his  assumption  by  treating  as  traitors  and 
rebels  all  who  should  venture  to  oppose  it. 
As,  however,  he  was  desirous  of  having  at 
least  the  appearance  of  the  national  con- 
sent to  his  claims,  and  as  the  appealtog  to 
parliament  would  be  Infinitely  too  tedious 
for  his  impatience,  and  might  even  give 
time  for  some  fatal  bar  to  arise  to  his  sue> 
cess,  he  assembled  his  army  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Londoners  in  St.  John's 
Fields,  where  an  artful  and  yet  passionate 
harangue  was  pronounced  In  vituperation 
of  the  other  faction,  and  in  support  of  the 
claims  and  in  praise  of  the  high  qualities 
of  Edward  himself.  Such  an  harangue  as 
this,  delivered  before  a  meeting  composed 
exrluiilvely  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of 
Edward,  could  not  but  elicit  applause ;  and 
when  it  was  followed  up  by  the  question 
'which  ktog  they  would  have.  Henry  of 
Lancaster  or  Edward  of  York,*  who  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  reply  with  which  the  mul- 
titude made  the  very  welkto  rtogt  Bdward 
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dake  of  Tork  hftrlnff  chut  bo<*n  hailed  hj 
*  the  people '  u  their  king  under  the  Rtjrie 
of  Edward  IV^  certain  peers,  prelates,  and 
other  Influential  per«onaiie#  were  next  a« 
semhled  at  Barnard'*  castle,  who  conflrroed 
what  the;  obstinately  affected  to  call '  the 
people's  decision;*  and  Bdward  IV.  was 
duly  proclaimed  king  on  the  5th  of  March, 
thus  putting  a  formal  end  to  the  reign 
of  the  unfortunate  Henry,  whose  Infancy 
was  graced  with  two  crowns,  and  hailed 
by  the  loyal  shouts  of  two  nations,  and 
whose  manhood  had  been  only  one  long 
series  of  serrltndo  In  the  hands  of  avowed 
enemies,  or  of  friends  whose  yoke  was 
quit«  aa  heaTy,  and  perhaps  erea  mure 
palnfaL 

CHAPTER  XXXIIT. 
J%t  Rttgn  (t^BDWABO  IT. 

Trovoh  Bdward  was  now  only  tn  his 
twentieth  year,  he  had  already  given  proofs 
of  activity,  courage,  and  a  very  determined 
purpose ;  to  which  we  roust  add,  that  al- 
most the  very  flrst  act  of  his  reign  showed 
that  If  he  were  more  prompt  and  resolute 
than  his  father,  he  waa  also  by  far  more 
violent  and  sanguinary.  A  citlten  of  Lon- 
don had  the  sign  of  the  crown  above  his 
shop,  and  Jocularly  said  that  his  son  should 
be  'heir  to  the  crown.*  Anything  more 
harmless  than  this  Jocular  speech,  or  more 
obvious  than  the  tradesman's  real  meaning. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  But  Ed- 
ward, Jealous  of  his  title  and  feeling  him- 
self  insecure  upon  the  throne,  gave  a  trea- 
sonable interpretation  to  a  merry  Joke,  In- 
sisted that  It  had  a  derisive  allusion  to  him- 
•elf,  and  actually  had  the  unfortunate  man 
condemned  for  treason  —  and  executed  t 

This  brutal  murder  waa  a  fltting  prelude 
to  the  scenes  of  slaughter  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  soon  fliled  :  and  plainly  pro- 
claimed that  Margaret  bad  now  to  deal 
with  an  opponent  to  the  full  as  truculent 
and  unsparing  as  herselL  The  nation  was 
divided  into  Lancastrians  and  Torklsts,  the 
former  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  red,  the  | 
latter  of  the  white  rose :  and  aa  though  the 
blood  shed  in  actual  fight  werelnsufflcient 
to  allay  the  tigi'r-like  desire  of  the  princi- 
pal opponents,  the  scaffolds  were  dyed 
deeply  with  the  blood  of  the  prisoners 
taken  by  either  party. 

Margsiret's  popularity  In  the  northern 
counties  had  enabled  her  to  get  together 
an  army  of  sixty  ihouMUid  men.  with  which 
she  took  post  in  Torkshire,  whither  Ed- 
ward and  the  earl  of  Warwick  hastened  to 
meet  her.  On  arriving  at  Pontefract,  Ed- 
ward dispatched  Lord  Pitxwalter  with  a  de- 
tachment to  secure  the  passage  over  the 
river  Ayre,  at  Perrybrldge.  Pluwalter  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Important  post  In 
question,  but  was  speedily  attacked  there 
by  very  superior  numbers  of  the  Lancas- 
trians under  lord  Cliffi>rd,  who  drove  the 
Torkista  from  their  po«ition  with  great 
slaughter,  Pitxwalter  himself  being  among 
the  slain.  When  the  remains  of  the  beaten 
detachment  carried  these  disastrous  tidings 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that  nobleman,  fear- 
ing that  the  misfortune  would  destroy  the 


spirits  of  his  troops,  had  his  horse  bnmicbt 
to  him,  stabbed  it  to  the  heart  in  presetice 
of  the  whole  army,  and  solemnly  swon-  that 
ho  would  share  the  fatigues  and  the  fat4>  of 
the  meanest  of   his  soldiera    He  at  the 
same  time  caused  lubilo  proclamation  to 
be  made,  giving  permission  to  any  soldier 
who  feared  the  approaching  struggle  imme- 
diately to  depart  from  the  army ;  and  In  a  st- 
miiar  spirit  denounced  themost  severe  pun- 
ishment upon  any  who  on  the  actiuU  day  of 
imttle  should  show  any  symptoms  of  cow- 
ardice while  before  the  enemy.  As  the  poat 
which  had  been  so  disastrously  lost  by  Kits- 
waiter  was  of  great  Importance,  lord  Palcou- 
berg  waa  sent  with  a  new  detachment  to 
recover  it ;  and,  crossing  the  river  at  some 
miles  alMve  Perrybridge.  he  fell  suddenly 
upon  lord  Clifford's  detachment  and  routed 
It,  Clifford  himself  being  among  the  very 
considerable  number  of  the  killed. 

The  opposing  armies  at  length  net   at 
Towton.  The  Yorkists  charged  under  favetir 
of  aserere  snow  storm  which  the  wind  drove 
into  the  facea  of  the  enemy,  whose  half 
blinded  condition  waa  still  further  turned 
to    advantage   by   lord  Pal  con  berg,  who 
caused  a  party  of  his  archers,  while  yet  at 
more  than  ordinary  arrow-ahot  from  the 
opposite  army,  to  discJiarge  a  volley  of  the 
light,  far  Oying,  but  nearly  harmless  arrows 
called  Aight  arrows,  and   immediately  to 
shift  their  position.     The   XAncastrtanaj. 
quite  unsuspicious  of  the  stratagem,  and 
prevented  by  the  snow  from  noticing  their 
opponents'  change  of  position,  sent  volley 
after  volley  of  their  arrows  in  that  direction 
whence  thev  had  been  assailed,  and  when 
they   had  thus    bootlessly  emptied  their 
quivers  the  main  body  of  the  Torklsts,  led 
on  by  Bdward  himself,  made  a  grand  and 
terribly  destructive  charge;  the  bow  waa 
laid  aside  on  both  sides  for  the  sword  and 
battle-axe,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  rout- 
ed and  pursued  all  the  wsy  to  Tadcaster  by 
their  enemy.    The  Lancastrian  loas.  In  the 
battle  and  the  scarcely  less  murderous  pur- 
suit, was  calculated  at  six  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men  ;  among  whom  were  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  and  his   brother  air  John 
Nevil,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lords 
Dacres  and  Welles,  and  sir  Andrew  Trul- 
lo|)c,  whose  treachery  had  formerly  been  so 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Torkista.  The 
earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  among  the 
prisoners,  was  carried  before  Bdward,  who 
Mtemly  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  and  bis 
bend  to  be  stuck  upon  the  gate  of  Tork 
castle  ;  whence  the  heads  of  the  late  duke 
of  Tork  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  were  now 
taken  down.    Margaret  and  her  unhappy 
husband  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
to  Scotland,  whither   they   were   accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  by  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  who  had  sided  against  Bd- 
ward, although  he  had  married  his  sister. 
Scotland  was  so  much  torn  by  faction  that 
the  Benttish  council   afforded   but    little 
encouragement  to  Margaret  to  hope  fbr 
assistance,  until  she  promised  to  give  up 
Berwick  and  to  contract  for  a  marriage  of 
her  son  and  the  sister  of  king  James.   B>en 
then  the  friendship  of  the  Scots  did  not  as- 
sume an  aspect  very  threatening  to  Bd- 
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who  tranquilly  rettimed  to  London 
■nd  raramoned  a  parlUunent. 

EdwrnixTs  rarceaa  rendered  this  parll*- 
ment  rerj  rmdy  to  recognise  bla  title  to 
the  throne  by  descent  from  the  family  of 
Mortliner  ;  It  expreawed  the  utmost  detes- 
tation of  what  It  now  called  the  Intrusion 
of  Henry  IT.,  annulled  all  sranta  made  by 
the  Lancastrians,  and  declared  Bdward's 
father  rl^tly  seised  of  the  crown,  and 
hlmaetf  the  rightful  king  from  the  rery  day 
that  he  was  hailed  so  by  acclamation  at  the 
•oldiery  and  rabble,  which  It  complacently 
termed  *  the  people.' 

A.n.  140S.— Thongh  Vdward  found  his 
parliament  thus  accommodating,  he  soon 
perrelTed  that  he  had  rery  great  difflcnlties 
to  contend  against  before  he  could  consider 
himself  secure  in  his  possession  of  the 
crown.  Not  only  were  there  numerous 
dtwwders  at  home,  the  necessary  result  of 
rlrtl  war,  but  there  were  enemies  abroad. 
Prance,  especially,  seemed  to  threaten  Ed- 
ward with  annojranceand  injury.  The  throne 
of  that  country  was  now  filled  by  Louts  XI., 
a  wily,  resolute  and  unsparing  despot.  For- 
tunately for  Bd ward,  howeTer.  the  tortuous 
policy  of  Louis  had  placed  him  in  circum- 
stances which  rendered  his  power  to  injure 
the  reigning-klng  of  Bngland  rery  unequal 
indeed  to  bls-wlll  to  do  so.  He  at  first  sent 
only  a  rery  small  T  ody  to  the  assistance  of 
Margaret,  and  even  when  that  queen  subso* 
<iu«ditly  paid  him  n  personal  Tistt  to  solicit 
a  more  decided  and  efficient  aid,  his  own 
quarrels  with  the  independent  rassals  of 
France  only  allowed  him  to  spare  her  two 
thousand  men<«t-arms,  a  considerable  force, 
no  doubt,  but  Tery  unequal  to  the  task  of 
opposing  such  a  prince  as  Bdward. 

With  this  force,  augmented  by  numerous 
Scottish  adrenturers,  Margaret  made  an  ir> 
mptlon  Into  the  northern  counties  of  Bng^ 
fauid,  tmt  she  was  defeated  by  lord  Monta- 
gue, warder  of  the  eastern  marches  between 
Bn^and  and  Scotland,  first  at  Hedgeley 
Moor,  and  then  at  Hexham.  In  the  latter 
action  Margaret's  force  was  completely 
destroyed.  Among  the  prisoners  were  sir 
Humphrey  Kerllle,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  the  lords  Hungerford  and  De  Roos, 
all  of  whom,  with  many  gentlemen  of  less 
note,  were  summarily  executed  as  traitors. 
Henry,  who  had  been,  as  usual,  forced  to 
the  battle-field,  was  for  a  time  concealed 
by  some  of  his  friends  in  Lancashire,  but  at 
the  end  of  about  a  year  was  glren  up  to 
Bdward,  who  held  him  In  too  much  con- 
tempt to  Injure  him  beyond  committing 
htm  to  doae  custody  In  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 

Margaret  after  her  escape  from  the  £stal 
field  of  Hexham  went  through  adventures 
which  read  almost  like  the  inrentions  of 
romance.  She  was  passing  through  a  forest 
with  her  son  when  she  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  who,  treating  with  contempt  her 
m)al  rank,  robbed  her  of  her  valuable 
Jewels  and  also  personally  lU  treated  ber. 
The  dirlsion  of  their  rich  booty  caused  a 
general  quarrel,  which  so  much  engaged 
tbclr  att«aition  that  Margaret  and  her  son 
w<re  enabled  to  escape.  She  was  again 
f  topi  ed  in  the  forest  by  a  single  robber,  to 


whom— deriving  fearlessness  from  the  very 
desperation  of  her  circumstances — she  cou- 
rageously said,  *Hcre.  my  friend,  is  the 
son  of  your  klngjto  your  honour  I  en- 
trust his  safety.*  The  bold  demeanour  of 
the  queen  chanced  to  chime  In  with  the 
robber^  humour;  he  Towed  himself  to 
her  service,  and  protected  her  tbrough 
the  forest  to  the  sea  coast,  whence  she 
escaped  to  her  father's  court,  where  for  se- 
Teral  years  she  lived  in  a  state  of  ease 
and  quietude  strangely  In  contrast  with  the 
stormy  life  which  she  had  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  lead. 

Margaret  powerless,  Henry  Imprisoned, 
and  Louis  of  Prance  fully  engaged  with 
quarrels  nearer  at  home,  Bdward  now 
thought  himself  sitfllclently  secured  upon 
his  throne  to  be  warranted  In  indul^ng 
in  the  gaieties  and  amours  which  were  so 
well  suited  to  his  youth  and  t^peramoit. 
But  though  his  gallantries  were  by  no 
means  111  taken  by  his  good  ctttiens  of 
London,  and  perhaps  even  made  hiro  more 

gopular  than  a  prince  of  graver  life  would 
ave  been  at  that  time,  his  susceptibility  to 
the  charms  of  the  fair  at  length  Involved 
him  in  a  serious  quarrel. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  and  other  powerful 
friends  of  Bdward  advised  him  to  marr>', 
and  thus,  by  his  matrimonial  alliance,  still 
farther  strengthen  his  throne.  The  advice 
tallied  well  with  Bdward's  own  judgement, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  despatched  to 
Paris  to  treat  for  the  hand  of  Bona  of  Sa- 
v«iy.  Bister  of  the  queen  of  Prance ;  and 
Warwick  succeeded  so  well  that  he  return- 
ed to  Bngland  with  the  whole  aftkir  ready 
for  formal  ratification.  But  during  War- 
wick's absence  his  fickle  and  amorous  mas- 
ter bad  been  engaged  in  rendering  tho 
earl's  mission  not  merely  useless,  but  as 
mischievous  as  anything  could  be  that  was 
calculated  to  excite  the  hatred  uid  rage  of 
such  a  prince  as  Louis  XI. 

The  lady  Bliiabeth,  widow  of  sir  John 
Grey  of  Groby,  who  was  killed  at  the  se- 
cond battle  of  St.  AJban's.  was  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  her  husband  s  estates,  for  his 
siding  with  the  Lancastrians,  so  reduced 
In  her  worldly  circumstances,  that  she  and 
her  children  were  dependant  on  her  father, 
in  whose  house,  at  Grafton  in  Northami>- 
tonshire,  they  ail  resided.  She  was  still 
young,  and  her  remarkable  beauty  was  lit- 
tle Impaired  by  the  sorrows  she  had  en- 
dured ;  and  the  king,  while  hunting,  chanc- 
ing to  visit  Grafton,  the  lady  Bllxaheth 
took  the  opportunity  to  throw  herself  nc 
his  feet  and  entreat  the  restoration  of  h'T 
husband's  estates,  for  the  sake  of  her  un- 
fortunate children.  At  sight  of  her  beauty, 
heightened  by  her  suppliant  attitude,  tho 
inflararoable  king  fell  suddenly  and  deeply 
in  love  with  her.  He  In  his  turn  became  a 
suitor,  and  as  her  prudence  or  her  virtue 
would  not  allow  her  to  listen  to  dishonour- 
able prop<»8als,  the  Infatuated  monarch  pri- 
vately married  ber. 

When  Warwick  returned  from  France 
with  the  consent  of  Louis  to  the  marrlago 
with  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  Imprudent  mar- 
riage of  the  king,  hitherto  kept  quite  secret, 
waa  of  neceaalty  divulged ;  and  Warwick, 
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Joined  tbeir  forces,  when  a  quarrel  broke 
out  between  tbem  npon  tome  trlTl&l  que»- 
doii  about  priority  of  rlgbt  to  qnartere.and 
■ontterlj  forgetful  did  tbe  anger  of  Devon- 
•hire  render  olm  of  the  great  and  Impor- 
tant object  of  bU  command,  tbat  ho  nil- 
lenly  drew  off  his  raluable  force  of  archers, 
and  left  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  qiproactalng  encounter  with 
the  rebels  with  nla  own  unaided  and  Infe- 
rior force 

Undismayed  hr  this  defection  of  his  col- 
league, Pembrose  continued  to  approach 
the  rebels ;  and  the  hostile  fbrces  met  near 
Banbury.  At  the  first  encounter  Pembroke 
gained  tbe  adrantage,  and  sir  Henry  Ne- 
TfUe  being  among  his  prisoners,  he  had 
tint  popular  gentleman  Immediately  exe- 
rated.  If  this  tererity  was  intended  to 
itrike  terror  Into  the  rebels,  it  wholly  failed 
of  its  purpose.  The  rebels,  so  far  from  be- 
ing Intimidated,  were  incited  by  their  rage 
to  a  carnage  more  desperate  than,  prolia- 
bty,  any  other  means  could  have  inspired 
tbem  with,  and  they  attacked  the  Wel»h  so 
furiously  wat  the  latter  were  utterly  routed 
and  rast  numbers  perished  in  the  pursuit, 
tbe  Welsh  sternly  refusing  quarter.  Pem- 
broke being  unfortunately  taken  prisoner 
by  the  rebels,  was  by  them  consigned  to 
tbe  same  fate  which  he  had  inflicted  upon 
tbeIr  leader.  The  king  was  rery  naturally 
excited  to  the  utmost  Indignation  by  the 
fifetal  results  of  the  obstinacy  and  insubor- 
dination of  the  earl  of  DeTonshire,  whom 
be  caused  to  tw  executed. 

Bren  here  tbe  cold  butcheries  which  ei- 
ther party  digniflcd  with  the  name  of  exe- 
cutions did  not  terminate.  Some  of  the 
rebels,  despatched  to  6rafton  by  sir  John 
Oooyers,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  queen's 
mother,  the  earl  of  Rlrers,  and  bis  (K>n,  sir 
John  Grey;  and,  their  sole  crime  being 
tbat  they  were  related  to  tbe  queen  and 
that  they  were  not  philosophers  enouifh  to 
refuse  to  profit  by  that  relationship,  they 
too  were  '  executed '  by  the  rebels. 

Though  there  Is  no  reasonable  ground 
fbr  doubting  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
his  son-in-law  the  duke  of  Clarence  were 
tbe  real  directors  of  the  revolt,  they  deem- 
ed it  politic  to  leare  its  public  managemert 
to  Nerllie  and  Conyers,— doubtless  to  be 
tolerably  sure  of  the  result  ere  they  would 
too  far  commit  tbeir  personal  safety.  And 
aeeordingly  ail  the  while  that  so  much 
bloodshed  had  been  going  on  in  England, 
Warwick  and  Clarence  lived  In  great  appa- 
rent unconcern  at  Calais,  of  which  the  for- 
mer was  governor ;  and,  still  farther  to  con- 
ceal their  ultimate  intentions  from  the 
king,  Warwick's  brotbe**,  tbe  lord  Montsp 
gue,  was  among  the  bravest  and  the  most 
active  of  tbe  opponents  of  the  rebels.  So 
confident  was  Warwick  tbat  the  suspicions 
of  the  king  ctrald  not  light  upon  him 
(though  the  murder  of  tbe  earl  Rivers  was 
surely  a  circumstance  to  have  pointed  to 
the  guilt  of  that  nobleman's  bitterest  rival), 
that  be  and  Clarence,  when  the  languid 
rate  at  which  ths  rebellion  progressed 
seemed  to  promise  a  disastrous  Issue  to  it. 
came  over  to  England,  and  were  cntrustea 
by  Edward  with  very  considerable  com- 


mands, which,  probably  from  want  of  op- 
portunity, they  made  no  ill  u»e  ot  The 
rebellion  having  been  already  very  con- 
siderably quelled,  Warwick,  probably  an- 
xious to  save  as  many  malcontents  as  pos- 
sible for  a  future  and  more  favourable 
opportunity,  persuaded  Edward  to  grant  a 
general  pardon,  which  had  the  effect  of 
completely  dispersing  the  already  wearied 
and  discouraged  rebels. 

Though  Warwick  and  Montague  gave  so 
much  outward  show  of  loyalty,  and  though 
the  king  heaped  favours  and  honours  npon 
the  family,  he  yet  seems  to  have  been  by 
no  means  unaware  of  the  secret  feelings  of 
both  these  restless  noblemen ;  for  on  one 
occasion  when  he  accompanied  them  to  a 
banquet  given  by  their  brother,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  he  was  so  Impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  they  intended  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  despatching  him  by  poison 
or  otherwise,  tbat  he  suddenly  rushed  from 
the  banqueting  room  and  hastily  returned 
to  his  palace. 

A.D.  1470.— A  new  rebellion  now  broke 
out.  At  the  outset  there  were  no  signs  to 
connect  either  Clarence  or  the  earl  of  War- 
wick with  it;  yet  we  know  bow  Invete- 
rately  disloyal  both  the  duke  and  the  earl 
were  from  the  moment  that  Edward  mar- 
ried, and  also  that  as  soon  as  they  had  an 
opportunity,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rebellion  would  be  successful,  they  pre- 
pared, as  will  be  seen,  to  add  open  revolt 
to  the  foulest  treachery.  This  rebellion 
commenced  In  Lincolnshire,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  leader  of  It.sir  Robert  Welles, 
was  at  the  head  of  not  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  men.  Sir  Robert's  father,  the 
lord  Welles,  not  only  took  no  part  In  tho 
proceedings  of  his  son,  but  showed  his  sense 
nf  both  their  danger  and  their  impropriety 
by  taking  shelter  In  a  sanctuary.  But  this 
prudent  conduct  did  not  save  him  from  the 
veutrcance  of  the  king.  Tbe  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  by  plausible  arguments  al- 
lured from  sanctuary,  and.  in  company  of 
sir  Thomas  Dymoke,  beheaded  by  the  king's 
orders.  Edward  soon  after  gave  battle  to 
tlie  rebels  and  defeated  them,  and  sir  Ro- 
bert Welles  snd  sir  Thomas  Launde  being 
taken  prisoners,  were  immediately  behead- 
ed. So  little  did  the  king  suspect  Clarence 
and  Warwick  of  any  concealed  Influence  in 
these  disturbances,  that  he  gave  them  com- 
missions of  array  to  raise  troops  to  oppose 
the  rebels.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them  of  forwarding  their  treasonable  views 
was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  they 
at  once  removed  all  doubts  as  to  their  real 
fveltngs  by  levying  forces  against  the  king, 
and  issuing  remonstrances  against  the 
public  measures  and  tho  king's  ministers. 
The  defeat  of  sir  Robert  Welles  was  a  sad 
discouragement  to  them,  but  they  had  now 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  able  to  withdraw, 
and  they  marched  their  array  into  Lanca- 
shire. Here  they  fully  expected  the  coun- 
tenance and  aid  of  sir  Thomas  Stanley,  who 
was  the  earl  of  Warwick's  brother-in-law, 
but  flndmg  that  neither  that  nobleman  nor 
the  lord  Montague  would  loin  them,  they 
dismissed  their  army  and  hastened  to  On-  ' 
lais  (the  government  of  Warwick)  where   i 
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they  confldcntly  calculaUnl  upon  finding  a 
»ure  and  Mife  refuge.  Here  again,  howerer, 
tbejr  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  On 
leaving  Calais  the  last  time.  Warwick  had 
left  there,  aa  hU  depatjr  governor,  a  Gascon 
named  Vaucler.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
no  stranger  to  Warwick's  disloyalty,  readily 
Judged  by  the  forlorn  and  Ill-attended  style 
in  which  that  nobleman  and  the  duke  of 
Clarence  now  made  their  appearance  bo- 
fore  Calais,  that  they  bad  been  nnsucces»- 
fully  engaged  In  some  lllegnl  proceeding ; 
he  therefore  refused  them  admltttnce,  and 


doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  Warwick,  and 
of  the  probability  of  his  long  continuing 
faithful  to  this  new  alliance;  and  so  well 
did  the  fair  envoy  exert  her  powers,  that 
the  duke,  on  a  solemn  assurance  of  Edward's 
forgiveness  and  future  favour,  consented 
to  take  the  earliest  favourable  opportunity 
to  desert  his  father-In -hiw.  But  while  Ed- 
ward was  Intent  upon  detaching  the  duke  of 
Chuvnce  from  Warwick,  this  latter  noble- 
man was  no  less  successful  In  gaining  orer 
to  his  side  his  brother  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tague, whose  adh«sitm  to  Wsrwick  was  the 


would  not  even  allow  the  duchess  of  Cla-  [  more  dangerous  to  Edward  because  Monta- 
gue was  entirely  In  his  confidence. 
When  Warwick  had  completed  his 


rence  to  land,  though  she  had  lx«on  deliver 
cd  of  a  child  while  at  sea,  and  was  In  a  most 
pitiable  state  of  Hi  health.  As,  however, 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  break  Irreme- 
diably with  men  whom  some  chance  might 
speedily  render  as  powerful  as  ever,  Vaucler 
sent  wine  and  other  stores  for  the  use  of 
the  duchess,  and  secretly  assured  Warwick 
that  he  onlv  seemed  to  side  against  him,  in 
order  that  he  might,  by  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  be  wble  to  give  the  for- 
tress up  to  the  earl  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity;  and  he  dilated  upon  thoso 
circumstances  of  the  place  which  rendered 
It  very  improbable  that  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  would  just  at  that  time  suffer 
it  to  be  held  by  Warwick  against  the  estab- 
lished government  of  Englaud.  Whatever 
might  be  Warwick's  real  opinion  of  the 
sincerity  of  Vaucler,  he  feigned  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  hiBConduct,andhavingsfi£cd 
some  Flemish  vessels  whlc^  lay  off  the 
coa«t,  he  forthwith  departed  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  the  court  of  Prance.  Here  be  was  well 
recelvtMl,  for  the  French  king  had  formerly 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  earl, 
nud  was  just  now  excocdmgly  hostile  to 
Edward  on  account  of  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  that  monarch  and  the 
most  turbulent  as  well  aa  the  most  power- 
ful vassal  of  Prance,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Though  the  eart  of  Warwick  had 
so  much  reason  to  hate  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, the  king  so  urgently  pressed  him  to 
a  reconcUUtlon,  and  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
store that  house  to  the  throne  nf  England, 
that  at  an  interview  with  queen  Margaret 


pre- 
paraticms,  Louis  supplied  hira  with  men, 
money,  and  a  fiect ;  while  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  other  had,  closely  united 
with  Edward,  and  having  a  personal  quar- 
rel with  Warwick,  cruised  in  the  chan- 
nel in  the  hope  of  intercepting  that  noble- 
man on  his  way  to  England.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  while  thus  actively  exerting 
himself  for  Edward's  safety,  also  sent  him 
the  most  urgent  and  wise  advice ;  but  Ed- 
ward was  BO  orer  confident  In  his  own 
strength,  that  he  professed  to  wish  that 
Warwick  might  make  good  his  landing. 

In  this  respect  his  wish  was  soon  grant- 
ed. A  violent  storm  dispersed  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  fieet,  and  Warwick  was  thus 
enabled  to  land  without  opposition  on  the 
coast  of  Devon,  aooompanled  by  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  earls  of  Oxford  and 
Pembroke.  The  king  was  at  this  time  in 
the  north  of  Engluid,  engaged  in  putting 
down  a  revolt  caused  by  Warwick's  brother- 
in-law,  the  lord  Fitxhugh ;  and  Warwick's 
popularity  l)elng  thus  left  nnoppoacd,  heu 
who  had  landed  with  a  force  far  too  amali 
for  his  designs,  saw  himself  in  a  very  few 
days  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  »ixtj  thoa< 
sand  men. 

The  king  on  hearing  of  Warwick's  land- 
ing hastened  southward  to  meet  him,  and 
the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
at  Nottingham.  An  action  was  almost 
hourly  expected,  and  Edward  was  stiU  con- 
fident in  his  good  forttue;  but  he  was 
now  to  feel  the  111  effects  of  the  overween- 


the  earl  consented  to  a  reconciliation,  and  ,  Ing  trust  he  had  put  in  the  marquis  of 


toduing  hU  utmost  to  restore  Henry  to  his 
tlintno  on  certain  conditions.  The  chief 
r>f  ihc««e  conditions  were,  that  the  carl  of 
Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Olarenco  should 
administer  in  Knglaud  during  the  whole 
niin<»rlty  of  prince  Edward,  son  snd  heir  of 
Henry :  that  tbatyoung  prince  should  marry 
the  lady  Anne,  Warwick's  second  daughter, 
and  that,  failing  issue  to  them,  the  crown 
(•hould  bt*  entailed  on  tho  duke  of  Clarence, 


31ontaguc.  That  nobleman  suddenly  got 
his  Hdhcrents  under  arms  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  hours,  and  made  their 
wny  to  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  king, 
shouting  the  war-cry  of  the  hostile  army. 
Kdward,  who  was  awakened  by  this  sudden 
tumult,  was  informed  by  lord  Hastings  of 
the  real  cause  of  it,  and  urged  to  save  him- 
self by  flight  while  there  was  still  time  for 
him  ^>  do  so.    Bo  well  had  the  marquis  of 


to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  iHxue  o{  |  Montamio  timed  his  treacherous  measure, 
tho  reigning  king.  By  way  of  showing  tho  that  Kdward  had  barely  time  to  make  his 
sincerity  of   this  unnatural  confi^eracy,  |  iHcni>o  on  horseback  to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk* 


prince  Edward  and  the  lady  Anne  were 
married  immediately. 

Edward,  who  well  knew  tho  Innate  and 
Ineradicable  hostility  of  Warwick's  rtwl 
f<*ollngs  towards  the  house  of  Laticaster. 
caused  a  lady  of  groat  talent  to  avail  herself 
of  her  situation  about  tho  person  of  tho 
duke  nf  Clarence,  to  Influence  the  duke's 
mind,  especially  wlUi  a  view  to  makUig  him 


where  he  got  on  board  ship  and  sailed  from 
Knglaud,  leaving  Warwick  so  suddenly  and 
raiiidly  master  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
fickle  and  hesitating  Clarence  had  not  had 
time  for  the  change  of  sides  he  had  oon- 
tcm  plated,  and  which  would  now  have  been 
fatal  to  him. 

So  sudden  had  been  Edward's  forced  de* 
IMu-ture  from  his  kingdom,  that  he  had  not 
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Ume  tu  t*k«  money,  jewels,  or  any  ralu- 
■bles  with  talu ;  and  when,  after  narrowly 
eacaplDff  from  tbe  Hanse  towns,  then  at 
war  with  both  Bnffland  and  Prance,  he 
1-uided  at  Alcmaer,  m  Holland,  he  had  no- 
thin«r  with  which  to  recompense  the  roas- 
ter of  the  ship  sare  a  robe  richly  lined  with 
sable  for,  which  he  accompanied  with  as- 
surances of  a  more  substantial  recompense 
should  more  prosperous  times  return. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  an- 
noyed at  the  misfortune  of  Edward.  Per- 
sonally and  in  sincerity  the  duke  really 
urcfeired  the  Lancastrian  to  tbe  Yorkist 
boose ;  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  lat- 
ter solely  from  the  politic  motive  of  being 
allied  to  the  reigning  bouse  of  England ; 
and  now  that  the  Lancastrians  were  so 
triumphant  that  even  tbe  cautious  Yander, 
who  bad  been  conflrraed  by  Edward  in  his 
goremment  of  Calais,  did  not  scruple  to 
glTe  that  Important  place  up  to  Warwick— 
a  pretty  certain  proof  that  the  Lancastri- 
ans were  secure  for  some  time  at  least  — 
the  duke  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the  ne- 
cr««ity  he  was  under  of  invidiously  giving 
a  cold  reception  to  a  near  connection  who 
wss  sttllering  from  misfortune,  or  of  being 
at  the  expense  and  discredit  of  supporting 
apennilcss  fugitive  whose  very  misfortunes 
were  in  no  slight  degree  attributable  to  his 
own  want  of  Judgement. 

Tbe  flight  of  Edward  from  the  kingdom 
was  tbe  signal  for  Warwick  to  give  liberty 
to  the  unbappy  Henry,  whose  couflnement 
in  the  Tower  had  been  chiefly  the  earl's 
own  work.  Henry  was  once  more  pro- 
rialrocd  king  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  a 
rarliameut  was  summoned  to  meet  him  at 
Westminster,  whose  votes  were,  of  course, 
the  mere  echoes  of  tbe  instructions  of  the 
now  dominant  faction  of  Warwick.  As 
had  formerly  been  agreed  between  War- 
wick and  oueen  Margaret,  it  was  now  en- 
acted by  the  parliament  that  Henry  was 
the  rightful  and  only  king  of  England,  but 
that  his  Imbeellity  of  mind  rendered  it  re- 
quisite to  have  a  regency,  the  powers  of 
which  were  placed  In  tbe  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  prince  Edward,  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  was  dccbured  heir  to  the 
throne  fkiling  the  issue  of  that  young 
prince.  As  usual,  very  much  of  tbe  time 
of  the  parliament  was  occupied  In  reversing 
the  attainders  which  had  been  passed 
ualDst  Lancastrians  during  the  prosperity 
M  the  house  of  York.  In  one  respect,  bow- 
ever,  this  parliament  and  Its  dictator  War- 
wick deserve  considerable  praise  —  their 
power  was  used  without  that  wholesale 
and  unsparing  resort  to  bloodshed  by  which 
such  triumphs  are  but  too  generally  dis* 
graced.  Many  of  the  leading  TorkisU,  it 
Is  true,  fled  beyond  sea.  but  still  more  of 
them  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
In  the  sanctmules  In  which  they  took  re- 
fuge :  and  among  these  was  even  Edward's 
queen,  who  was  delivered  of  a  son  whom 
she  had  christened  by  the  name  of  his  ab- 
sent father. 

AJ>.  1471.— Qneen  Margaret,  who  was, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  active  than  she 
had  been  In  earlier  life,  was  just  preparing 


to  return  to  England  with  prince  Edward 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  son  to  the  duke 
of  that  title  who  was  beheaded  after  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  when  their  Journey  was 
rendered  useless  by  a  new  turn  in  the  af- 
fairs of  EngUnd  ;  a  turn  most  lamentable 
to  those  Lancastrians  who.  as  nilllp  do 
Oomlnes  tells  us  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  were  reduced  to  absolute  beg- 
gary. The  turn  of  affairs  to  which  we  allude 
wss  mainly  caused  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  acted  towarda  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  in  such  wi»e  ns  to  compel  that 
prince  in  sheer  self-defence  to  aid  the  ex- 
iled Edward.  The  duke's  personal  predi- 
lections being  really  on  the  side  of  the 
Lancastrians,  it  required  only  a  timely  and 
prudent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  have  secured,  at  the  least,  the 
duke's  neutrality.  But  the  earl,  Isgring  too 
much  stress  upon  the  relationshlpoetweeu 
Edward  and  Bargundy,  took  It  for  granted 
that  the  latter  must  be  a  determined  ene- 
my to  the  Lancastrians,  and  caused  him  to 
become  so  by  sending  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand men  to  OaUis,  whence  they  made 
very  mischievous  Irruptions  into  the  Low 
Countries.  Burgundy,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  being  attacked  at  onee  bv 
France  and  by  England,  determined  to  di- 
vert tbe  attention  and  power  of  tbe  latter 
by  assisting  his  brother-in-law.  But  while 
determined  so  to  aid  Edward  as  to  onablo 
him  to  give  Warwick's  party  abundant 
anxiety  and  trouble,  the  duke  was  not  tho 
less  careful  to  do  so  with  tbe  utmost  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  of  friendly  ap- 
pearances towards  the  English  government. 
With  this  view  he  furnished  ICdward  with 
eighteen  vessels,  large  and  small,  together 
with  a  sum  of  money ;  but  he  hired  tbe 
vessels  in  tho  name  of  some  merchants, 
and  still  farther  to  mislead  Warwick,  or  to 
give  him  a  plausible  reason  for  pretending 
to  be  misled,  no  sooner  bad  Edward  sailed 
than  the  duke  publicly  forbade  his  subjects 
from  affording  any  aid  or  countenance  to 
that  prince  either  by  land  or  water. 

Edward  In  tbe  meantime,  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men,  attempted  to  land  upon 
the  coast  of  Iforfoik,  but  was  driven  off, 
and  be  then  landed  at  Ravenspnr,  In  York- 
shire. Perceiving  that  here  too,  from 
tbe  care  which  Warwick  had  taken  to  All 
the  magistracy  with  his  own  partisans,  tho 
Lancastrian  iwrty  was  tar  the  most  popular 
and  powerful,  Edward  adopted  the  policy 
which  had  formerly  so  well  served  tho 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion In  which  he  solemnly  averred  that  he 
had  landed  without  any  intention  of  chal- 
lenging the  crown  or  of  disturbing  the  na- 
tional peace,  but  had  come  solely  for  tho 
purpose  of  demanding  the  family  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  York,  to  which  he  was 
Incontestably  entitled.  Ihls  affected  mo- 
deration caused  great  numbers  to  Join  his 
standard  who  would  not  have  done  so  had 
he  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  endea- 
vouring to  recover  the  crown  ;  and  he  speed- 
ily found  himself  possessed  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  sufll- 
clentiy  numerous  to  promise  him  success 
In  all  his  designs;  while  his  chance  of 
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•ucceM  WM  stlU  farther  tncreaaed  bjr  the  an- 
Acoouotable  aiMUby  of  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tage, who.  though  he  bad  the  command  i 
of  all  the  forces  iu  the  north,  took  no  steps 
to  check  the  moTementsof  Kd  ward,  though  I 
he  surelj  could  not  have  been  unaware , 
bow  Important  and  dangerous  they  were. ' 
Warwick  was  more  alert,  and  having  as- 
sembled a  force  at  Leicester,  he  prepared  to 
give  battle  to  Edward,  who,  however,  con- 
trived to  pass  htm  and  to  make  his  way  to 
London.    Had  Edward    been  refused  ad- 
mittance here,  nothing  could  have  saved 
his  cause  from  utter  ruin  ;  but  he  had  not 
taken  so  bold  a  step  without  carefully  and, 
as  It  proved,  correctly  calculating  all  his 
chances.    In  the  flrat  place,  the  sanctuaries  I 
of  London  were  tilled  with   his  friends,  i 
who  he  well  knew  would  Join  him  ;  in  the  { 
next  place,  ho  was  extremely  popular  with 
the  ladles  of  London,  and  indebted  to  their 
husbands  for  sums  of  money  which  they 
could  never  hope  to  receive  unless  be  should 
succeed  in  recovering  thecrown ;  and  In  the 
third  place,  Warwick's  brother,  the  archbi- 
shop of  York,  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  city  was  entrusted,  gave  a  new  Instance  J 
of  the  facile  and  shameless  treachery  which 
disgraced  that  time  by  entering  Into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Edward,  and  agreeing  to 
betray  and  ruin  his  own  brother. 

Being  admitted  into  the  city  of  London, 
Edward  made  himself  master  of  the  person 
of  the  anfortunat«>  Ilenry,  who  thus  once 
more  passed  £rom  the  throne  to  the  dun- 
geon. 

Though  many  circumstances  gave  ad- 
vantage to  Edward,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  yield  without 
a  fairly  stricken  field,  and  having  collected 
all  the  force  he  could  raise  he  stationed 
himsi'lf  at  Bamet.  Here  he  was  doomed 
to  the  deep  mortification  of  fully  expe- 
riencing the  Ingratitude  and  treachery  of 
Clarence,  who  suddenly  broke  from  his 
quarters  during  the  niffht,  and  made  his 
way  over  to  Edward  with  twelve  thousand 
of  Warwick's  best  troops.  Had  Warwick 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  he 
would  now  have  closed  with  the  offers  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  which  were  made  to 
him  by  both  Edward  and  Clarence :  but  he 
was  thoroughly  aroused  and  enraged,  and 
he  resolved  to  put  all  consequences  upon 
the  iMue  of  a  general  action.  It  commenced 
accordingly,  and  both  leaders  and  soldiers 
on  each  side  displayed  extraordinary  valour. 
A  mere  accident  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
long  uncertain  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
cognlxanoe  of  the  king  was  a  sun,  that  of 
Warwick  a  star  with  rays  diverging  from 
it ;  and  In  the  dense  mist  which  prevailed 
during  the  battle  the  earl  of  Oxford  was 
mistaken  for  a  Torkish  leader,  and  he  and 
his  troops  were  beaten  from  the  Aeld  with 
very  great  slaughter  by  their  own  friends. 
This  dtsHster  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
Warwick,  who  was  slain  while  fighting  on 
foot,  as  was  his  brother  Montague.  The 
Lancastrians  were  now  completely  routed, 
and  Edward  giving  orders  to  deny  quarter, 
a  vast  numl>er  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  as 
wcU  as  In  the  battle.  Nor  was  the  victory 
wholly  without  cost  to  tho  conquerors,  who 


lost  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  men  ot  all 
ranks. 

As  Warwick  had  determined  nol  to  make 
terms  with  Edward,  his  best  pollcv  would 
have  been  to  await  the  arrival  of  queen 
Margaret,  who  was  dally  expected  from 
France,  and  whose  Influence  would  bavo 
united  all  Lancastrians  and  probably  have 
ensured  victory.    But  Warwick,  nnsnspl- 
clnus  of  Clarence's  treachery,  felt  so  oonfl- 
deutof  victory,  that  he  was  i^mve  ail  things 
anxious  that  Margaret  should  not  arrive 
in  time  to  share  bis  anticipated  glory  ;  but 
though  he  had  on  that  account  hurried  on 
the  action,  Margaret  and  her  son,  attended 
by  a  small  body  of  French,  landed  in  Dor- 
setshire on  the  very  day  after  the  fatal  fight 
of  Bamet.    Here  as  soon  as  she  landed  she 
learned  Warwick's  defeat  and  death,  and 
the  new  captivity  of  her  Inveterately  unfor- 
tunate husband ;  and  she  was  so  much  de- 
pressed by  the  Information  that  she  took 
sanctuary    at    BeauUeu  abbey     She  was 
here  visited  and  encouraged  by  Tudor,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, and  other  men  of  rank  and  Influence, 
and  induced  to  make  a  progress  through 
Devon,  ftomerset,  and  Gloucestershire.    In 
this  neighbourhood  her  cause  appeared  to  be 
exceedingly  popular,  for  every  daj^s  mareh 
made  a  considerable  addition  to  her  force. 
She  was  at  length  overtaken  at  Tewkea- 
bury.  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Edward's  army ; 
and  In  the  battle  which  ensued  she  was 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  among  whom  wero 
the  carl  of  Devonshire  and  lord  Wenlock, 
who  wero  killed  In  thefleld,  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset  and  about  a  score  more  persons  of 
distinction,  who,  having  taken  sanctuary  iu 
avhurch,  wore  dragged  out  and  beheaded. 

Among  tho  prlsouen  were  queen  Margaret 
and  her  son.  They  were  taken  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Edward,  who  sternly  demanded  of 
the  young  prince  on  what  ground  he  had 
ventured  to  invade  England.  The  high, 
spirited  boy,  regarding  rather  the  fortune 
to  which  he  was  bom  than  the  powerless 
and  perilous  situation  in  which  the  adverse 
fortune  of  war  had  placed  him,  boldly  and 
Impmdently  replied  that  he  had  come  to 
England  for  the  rightful  purpose  of  claim- 
ing his  just  inheritance.  This  answer  so 
much  enraged  Edward,  that  he,  forgetful 
alike  of  decency  and  mercy,  struck  the 
youth  in  the  face  with  his  gauntletted  hand. 
As  though  this  violent  act  had  been  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Clarence,  with  lord  Hastings  and  sir 
Thomas  Gray,  dragged  the  young  prince 
Into  an  adjoining  room  and  there  despatched 
him  with  their  daggera  The  onbappy 
Margaret  was  committed  to  close  eonflne- 
ment  In  the  Tower,  In  which  sad  prison 
Henry  had  expired  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  As  Henry's  health 
had  long  been  infirm,  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  his  death  was  natural,  but  as  the  temper 
of  the  times  made  violence  at  the  least  pnv 
boble,  Edward  caused  the  body  to  be  exi>osed 
to  public  view,  and  It  certainly  showed  no 
sl^s  of  unfair  means. 

The  cause  of  the  Lancastrians  waa  now 
extinguished.   The  princes  of  that  houso 
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daid,  the  best  and  moat  devoted  of  Its 
friends  were  either  fngltlve  or  dead,  and 
Tador.  e«rl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been 
FalatnR  forces  in  Walea,  now  disbanded 
them  In  ntter  despair,  and  sought  safety, 
with  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  in 
Brittany.  The  last  eflbrt  was  made  by 
the  bastard  of  Falconberg,  who  leried  forces 
and  advanced  to  London ;  but  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  taken  prisoner,  and 
executed. 

■dward,  now  wholly  triumphant,  snm- 
aaoned  a  parliament,  which  compliantly 
sanctioned  his  deeds ;  and  all  dangers  being 
oow  at  an  end,  he  resumed  the  jovial  and 
dissipated  life  to  which  he  owed  no  small 
portion  of  that  popularity  which  would. 
most  probably,  have  been  refused  to  a 
prince  of  a  higher  cast  of  character  and  of 
more  manly  and  dignified  bearing. 

Bdward,  however,  was  soon  recalled  from 
his  Indnigenoe  In  pleasure,  by  the  necessity 
for  attending  to  his  foreign  interests.  He 
was  by  no  means  unconscious  of  the  cold 
and  constrained  reception  that  had  been 
given  to  him  in  his  adversity  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy ;  bnt  considerations  of  interest 
now  led  Edward  to  make  a  league  with 
the  dnke  against  the  king  of  France.  By 
this  league  it  was  provided  that  Bdward 
sboold  cross  the  sea  with  not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of 
France,  in  which  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the 
dnke  of  Burgundy  with  all  the  force  he 
ooDld  command.  The  objects  proposed  by 
the  allies  were  to  acquire  for  England  the 
Ivovin<^s  of  Hormaudy  and  Gulenne,  at 
least*  and  if  possible  the  crown  of  France, 
to  which  Edward  was  formally  to  challenge 
the  right,  while  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  was 
to  obtain  Champagne,  vlth  somo  fartbtr 
territory,  and  the  freedom  for  his  hereditary 
territories  from  all  feudal  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Pnmce.  Their  league  seemed  the 
more  likely  to  be  successful,  because  they 
had  good  reason  to  hope  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  they  had 
the  secret  assurance  of  the  count  of  St. 
Pol,  who  was  constable  of  France,  and  held 
6t.  Quentln  and  other  important  places  on 
the  Somme,  that  be  would  Join  them  when 
they  should  enter  France. 

A  French  war  was  always  sure  to  ezdte 
the  pecuniary  liberality  of  the  English  par- 
liament, which  now  granted  the  king  two 
fhlUlngs  in  the  pound  on  all  rents,  and  a 
fifteenth  and  three  quarters  of  a  Of  teeutb ; 
but  this  money  was  to  be  kept  in  religions 
houses,  snd  returned  to  the  contributors  iu 
the  event  of  the  expedition  against  France 
not  taking  place.  From  this  stringent  care 
of  the  money  we  may  perceive  how  much 
the  commons  of  England  had  Increased, 
both  in  power  and  in  the  knowledge  how 
to  make  efficient  and  prudent  use  of  it 

AM.  147&.— 80  popular  was  the  king's  pro- 
ject sgalnst  France,  that  all  the  powerful 
nobles  of  England  offered  him  their  aid 
and  attendance ;  and  Instead  of  the  stipu- 
Uted  ten  thousand  men,  he  was  enabled  to 
land  at  Calais  with  fifteen  thousand  archers 
and  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms.  But  to 
Edward's  great  annoyance,  when  he  en- 
tered France  he  was  disappointed  by  the 


!  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  refused  to  open  his 
I  gates  to  him,  and  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
I  who.  Instead  of  joining  Bdward  with  all 
bis  forces,  had  employed  them  against  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  This  circumstance,  so  fatal  to 
Edward's  views,  arose  out  of  the  fiery  tem- 
per of  Burgundy,  who  personally  apologis- 
ed, but  St  the  same  time  confessed  that  It 
would  be  lm|)o88lble  for  him  to  make  his 
troops  available  to  Edward  for  that  cam- 
paign. LoulsXI.,  that  profound  politician 
who  thought  nothing  mean  or  degrading 
which  could  aid  him  in  his  views,  no  sooner 
learned  the  disappointment  which  had  be- 
fallen Edward,  than  he  scut  him  proposals 
of  peace  ;  and  a  truce  was  easily  concluded 
between  them,  Louis  paying  seventy-five 
thousand  crowns  down,  and  agreeing  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  that  sum  annually  for  their 
joint  lives,  and  to  many  the  dauphin,  when 
of  age,  to  Edward's  daughter.  The  two 
monarcbs  met  at  Pecquigin  to  ratify  this 
treaty;  and  the  precautions  which  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  assassi- 
nation on  either  side  give  us  but  a  low 
notion  of  the  honour  by  which  either  prince 
was  actuated  himself  or  supposed  the  other 
to  be. 

There  was  one  clause  of  this  treaty  — 
otherwise  so  disgraceful  to  Louis,— which 
was  highly  crediuble  to  the  French  king. 
By  it  he  stipulated  for  the  safe  release  of 
the  unfortunate  Margaret,  for  whose  ran- 
som Louis  consented  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
crowns.  She  was  released  accordingly,  and 
until  her  death,  which  occurred  In  1462, 
she  lived  in  complete  seclusion  from  that 
world  in  which  she  had  formerly  played 
so  conspicuous  and  so  unfortunate  a  part. 

There  was  in  the  character  of  Bdward  a 
certain  cold  and  stubborn  severity  which 
made  it  no  easy  matter  to  recover  his  fa- 
vour after  he  had  once  been  offended.  His 
brother  Clarence,  much  as  he  had  done  in 
the  way  of  treachery  towards  his  unfortu- 
nate father-in-law,  was  far  enough  from  be- 
ing really  restored  to  Edward's  confidence 
and  favour.  The  brooding  dislike  of  the 
king  was  the  more  fatal  to  Clarence  from 
that  unfortunate  prince  having  imprudent- 
ly given  deep  offence  to  the  queen  and  to  hla 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloster,  a  prince  who 
knew  not  much  of  truth  or  of  remorse  when 
he  had  any  scheme  of  ambition  or  violence 
to  carry.  Well  knowing  the  rash  and  open 
temi>er  of  Clarence,  his  formidable  ene* 
mies  determined  to  act  upon  It  by  at- 
tacking his  friends,  which  they  rightly 
judged  would  be  sure  to  sting  him  into 
language  that  would  ruin  him  with  his 
already  suspicious  and  offended  king  and 
brother. 

It  chanced  that  as  the  king  was  hunting 
at  Arrow,  In  Warwickshire,  ho  killed  a 
white  buck  which  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  owner,  a  wealthy  gentleman  named  Bui^ 
detl.  Provoked  by  the  loss  of  his  favourite, 
the  gentleman  i>as8lunatcly  exclaimed  that 
he  wished  the  buck's  boms  were  stuck  in 
the  belly  of  whoever  advised  the  king  to 
kill  It.  In  our  settled  and  reasonable  times  it 
really  Is  no  cas>-  matter  to  understand  how 
-even  had  the  speech  related,  as  it  did  not. 
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to  tiie  king  himself —each  a  apeech  could  by 
t^e  utmost  torturing  nt  language  be  called 
treason.  But  so  It  was.  Burdett  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  on  terms  of  familiar 
friendship  with  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  and 
he  was  tried*  condemned,  and  beheaded  at 
Tyburn  for  no  alleged  offence  beyond  these 
few  idle  and  intemperate  words.  That 
Clarence  might  have  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  aimed  at  In  the  persons 
of  his  friends,  this  infamous  murder  was 
followed  by  that  of  another  friend  of  the 
duke,  a  clergyman  named  Stacey.  He  was 
a  learned  man.  and  far  more  proficient  than 
was  common  In  that  half  barbarous  age  In 
astronomy  and  mathematical  studies  In  ge- 
neral. The  rabble  got  a  notion  that  snrh 
learning  must  needs  Imply  sorcery ;  the  po- 
pular rumour  was  adopted  by  Clarence's 
cn(*niles,  and  the  unfortunate  Btacey  was 
tried,  tortured,  and  executed,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  peers  not  scrupling  to  sanc- 
tion these  atrocious  proceedings  by  their 
presence.  As  the  enemies  of  Clarence  had 
anticipated,  the  persecution  of  his  friends 
aroused  him  to  an  imprudent  though  gener- 
ous Indignation.  Instead  of  endeaTouring 
to  secure  himself  by  a  ©lose  reserve,  he 
loudly  and  boldly  Inveighed  against  the  In- 
justice of  which  his  friends  bad  l>een  the 
victims,  and  bore  testimony  to  their  Inno- 
cence and  honour.  Tlils  was  precisely  what 
the  enemies  of  the  duke  de»lred;  the  king 
was  insidiously  urged  to  deem  the  com- 
plaints of  Clarence  Insulting  and  Injurious 
to  him,  as  Implying  his  participation  In 
the  alleged  injustloe  don«  to  the  duke's 
friends. 

▲.D.  147S.— The  unfortunate  duke  was 
now  fairly  In  the  tolls  which  had  been  set 
for  him  by  his  enemies.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  a  parliament  was  speci- 
ally summoned  to  try  him  for  treason.  Ttic 
treasons  alleged  against  him,  even  had  they 
l»een  proved  by  the  most  tmstworthy  evi- 
<lence,  were  less  treasons  than  mere  petu- 
lant speeches.  Not  a  single  overt  act  was 
<  ven  alleged,  far  less  proved  against  hira. 
But  the  king  In  person  prosecuted  him,  and 
the  slavish  parliament  shamelessly  pro- 
nounced him  guilty ;  the  commons  adding 
to  thrlr  vllcness  by  lK>th  petitioning  forthe 
duke's  execution,  and  passing  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  him.  The  dreadfully  severe 
temper  of  Bdward  required  no  such  vllo 
prompting.  There  was  little  danger  of  his 
showing  meroy  even  to  a  brother  whom  he 
had  once  fairly  learned  to  hate !  The  sole 
fiivour  that  he  would  grant  the  unhappy 
duke  was  that  of  being  allowed  to  choose 
the  mode  of  his  death  ;  and  he  made  choice 
of  the  strange  and  unheard-of  one  of  be- 
ing drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine, 
which  whimsically  tragic  death  wasacoord- 
Ingly  inflicted  upon  him  in  the  Tower  of 
Ijondon. 

A.D.  1489.— Louis  XI.  of  France  having 
broken  his  agreement  to  marry  the  dauphin 
to  the  daughter  of  Edward,  this  king  con- 
templated the  Invasion  of  Prance  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  affront.  But  while 
he  was  busily  engaged  with  the  necessary 
preparations  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  a 
mortal  stckneu,  of  which  he  expired  in  the 


twenty-third  year  of  hla  reign  and  tbe 
forty-second  or  his  age. 

Though  undoubtedly  poaaeased  of  both 
abilities  and  courage,  Edward  waadisgraoe- 
fully  sensual  and  hatefully  (TueL  His  ri- 
gour and  counure  might  earn  him  admira- 
tion in  times  of  dtfflculty,  but  his  love  of 
effeminate  pleasures  must  always  preclude 
him  from  receiving  the  approbation  of 
the  wise,  as  his  unsparing  cruelty  mnat 
always  ensure  him  the  abhorrence  of  tlie 
good. 

CHAPTER  XZXIY. 
The  Reign  t^  Edwamd  y. 

A.D.  1483.— Fbom  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Edward  IT.  with  the  lady  Bllza- 
bcth  Gray  the  court  had  been  divided  into 
two  fierce  factions,  which  were  none  the 
les.4  danirerous  now  because  during  the  life 
of  Edward  the  stem  character  of  that  king 
had  compelled  the  concealment  of  their 
enmities  from  htm.  The  queen  beraelf, 
with  her  brother  the  earl  of  Rlrcra  and 
her  son  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  one  notion,  while  the  other  in- 
cluded nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  and 
powerful  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  who  na- 
turally were  indignant  at  the  sudden  rlee 
and  exceeding  ambition  of  the  queen's  fa- 
mily. The  duke  of  Buckingham,  though 
he  had  married  the  queen's  sister,  was  nt 
the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  her  family 
Influence,  and  he  was  sealously  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  lords  Hastinga,  Stanley. 
and  Howard. 

When  Edward  TV.  felt  that  bis  end  was 
approaching,  he  sent  for  these  noblemen  and 
eniroated  them  to  support  the  authority  of 
his  youthful  son ;  but  no  sooner  was  Bdward 
dead  than  the  leaders  of  both  factions  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  chief  Interest  with 
the  heartless  and  ambitious  duke  of  Glos- 
ter,  whom  Bdward  IV.  most  fatally  had 
named  regent  during  the  minority  of  Bd- 
ward the  Fifth. 

Though  Oloster  was  entmtted  with  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  the  eare  of  the 
young  prince  was  confided  to  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Rivers,  a  nobleman  remarkable  in 
that  rude  age  for  his  literary  taste  and 
talents.  The  queen,  who  was  very  anxious 
to  pieserve  over  her  son  the  same  great  In- 
fluence she  tiad  exerted  over  his  father,  ad- 
vised Rivers  to  levy  troops  to  escort  the 
king  to  London  to  be  crowned,  and  to  pro- 
tect him  from  any  undue  coercion  on  the 
part  of  the  enemies  of  his  fiamiiy.  To  this 
step,  however,  lord  Hastings  and  his  friends 
made  the  strongest  and  most  open  opposi- 
tion ;  Hastings  even  going  so  nr  as  to  de- 
clare that  if  such  a  force  were  levied  be 
should  think  it  high  time  to  depart  for 
his  government  of  Calais,  and  bis  friends 
adding  that  the  levying  such  a  force  would 
be  the  actual  recommencement  of  a  civil 
war.  Gloster,  who  had  deeper  motivra 
than  any  of  the  other  parties  concerned, 
affected  to  think  such  force  needless  at 
least,  and  his  artful  professions  of  deter- 
mination to  afford  the  young  king  all  need- 
ful protection  so  completely  deceived  the 
queen,  that  the  altered  her  opinion  and  re- 
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qoestrd  ber  brother  to  acoompMiy  his  ne- 
rbew  to  London  with  only  luch  eqolpAge 
M  was  bellttlnff  tals  hiKfa  nnk. 

When  the  yoanv  king  wu  understood  to 
be  on  his  rtiod,  Qlbster  set  oat  with  a  no- 
merons  retlnne^  under  pretence  of  desiring 
to  escort  him  honourmbly  to  London,  and 
wma  joined  at  Northampton  by  lord  Hast- 
ings, who  also  had  a  numerous  retinue. 
RlTcrs,  tencylng  that  his  own  retinue 
added  to  the  numerous  company  already 
assembled  at  Northampton  would  cause  a 
want  of  accommodation,  sent  young  Bd- 
ward  on  to  Stony  Stratford,  and  went  hlm< 
self  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  regent  Glos- 
ter  at  Northampton.  Rivers  was  cordially 
reoelred  by  the  duke  of  Oloster,  with  whom 
and  Buckingham  he  spent  the  whole  eren* 
Inf:  Not  a  word  passed  whence  he  could 
Infer  enmJty  or  danger,  yet  on  the  following 
morning  as  he  was  entering  Stony  Stratford 
to  join  his  royal  ward,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Oloster.  Sir  Richard 
Grsy,  a  scm  of  the  Queen  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, and  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  were  at 
tbe  same  time  arrested,  and  all  three  were 
Immediately  sent  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Pumtefract  castle. 

Baring  thus  deprlTed  the  young  king  of 
bla  wisest  and  most  sealous  protector, 
QkMter  waited  upon  him  with  erery  out- 
ward show  of  kindness  and  respect,  but 
could  not  with  all  his  art  quiet  the  regrets 
and  fears  excited  in  the  prince's  mind  by 
tbe  sudden  and  ominous  arrest  of  his  kind 
and  good  relatlre.  The  queen  was  still 
more  alarmed.  In  the  arrest  of  her  brother 
•be  saw  but  the  first  step  made  towards 
the  rain  of  herself  and  her  whole  family ; 
and  she  immediately  retired  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster,  together  with  the 
young  duke  of  York  and  the  tire  princesses, 
trusting  that  Gloster  would  scarcely  dare 
to  rlolate  the  sanctuary  which  had  proved 
ber  efficient  defence  against  the  worst  fury 
of  the  Lancastrian  faction  during  the  worst 
time*  of  her  husband's  misfortunes.  Her 
confidence  In  the  shelter  she  had  chosen 
was  natorally  increased  by  the  consldera- 
tkm,  that  whereas  formerly  even  a  family 
oK>osed  to  hers  bv  the  most  deadly  and 
Immitigable  hostility;  was  not  templed  to 
rlolate  the  sanctuary,  she  had  now  to  dread 
only  her  own  brother-in-law,  while  her  son, 
fast  approaching  the  years  which  would  en- 
able him  to  terminate  his  uncle's  protecto- 
rate, was  the  king. 

Bat  In  reasoning  thus  the  queen  wholly 
orerlooked  the  deep  and  dangerous  nature 
of  her  brother- in-law, whose  dark  mind  was 
daring  enough  for  the  most  desperate  deeds, 
and  subtle  enough  to  suggest  excuses  fit  to 
impose  even  upon  the  shrewdest  and  most 
rautlons.  Oloster  saw  that  the  continuance 
of  his  nephew  in  sanctuary  would  oppose 
an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  abomln- 
al>le  designs ;  and  he  at  once  devoted  his 
|K)wers  (rf  subtlety  to  the  task  of  getting 
tbe  young  prince  from  that  secure  shelter 
witttont  Mlowing  the  truemotlve  to  appear. 
llaklng  full  allowance  for  the  power  of  the 
rhnrcb,  he  represented  to  the  archbishops 
of  Cknterbury  and  York,  that  the  queen  in 
some  sort  insulted  the  church  by  abusing. 


to  the  protection  of  herself  and  children 
against  the  dangers  which  existed  only  in 
her  Imagination,  a  privilege  which  was  in- 
tended only  for  perstins  of  mature  years 
having  reason  to  fear  grievous  injury  on 
account  of  either  crime  or  debt.  Now,  he 
argued,  could  a  mere  child  like  the  brother 
of  their  young  king  t>e  in  any  wise  obnoxious 
to  the  king,  from  any  cause  for  which  tbe 
right  of  sanctuary  was  instituted  T  Was 
not  the  church  as  well  as  the  government 
concerned  in  putting  a  stop,  even  by  force 
if  necesfsry,  to  a  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  wbirh  was  calculated  to 
possess  mankind  with  the  most  horrible 
suspicions  of  those  persons  who  were  the 
most  concerned  In  tbe  king's  happiness 
and  safety  t  The  preUtes,  Ignonmt  of 
the  dark  designs  of  Gloster,  and  even  of 
his  real  nature,  which  hitherto  he  had 
carefully  and  most  dexterously  disguised, 
could  scarcely  fall  to  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  folly  of  the  queen's  conduct,  and  Its 
utter  needlessness  for  securing  her  son's 
safety.  But,  careful  of  the  privileges  of  tbe 
church,  they  would  not  hear  of  the  sanc- 
tuary being  forcibly  assailed,  but  readily 
agreed  to  use  their  personal  Influence  with 
the  queen  to  mdnce  her  voluntarily  to 
atMUidon  alike  her  retreat  and  her  feiu^ 

The  prelates  had  much  dlfflculty  In  in- 
ducing tbe  queen  to  allow  the  young  duke 
of  York  to  leave  her  and  the  protection  of 
the  sanctuary.  His  continuance  there  she 
again  and  again  afllrmed  to  be  Important, 
not  only  to  bis  own  eafety,  but  to  that  of 
the  young  king,  against  whose  life  it  would 
appear  to  Tie  both  useless  and  unsafe  to 
strike  while  his  brotber  and  successor  re- 
mained in  safety.  In  reply  to  this  the  pre- 
latei«,  sincerely  though  most  mistakenly, 
assured  her  that  she  did  but  deceive  herself 
In  ber  fears  for  either  of  the  royal  brothers. 
Bnt  perhaps  their  strongest  argument  was 
their  frank  declaration  that  tbe  seclusion 
of  the  young  prince  was  so  offensive  both 
to  tbe  duke  of  York  and  the  council,  that 
It  was  more  than  possible  that  even  force 
might  be  resorted  to,  should  the  queen  re- 
fuse to  yield  the  point.  Dreading  lest  fur- 
ther opposition  should  but  accelerate  the 
evil  that  she  wished  to  avert,  the  unhappy 
queen  at  length,  with  abundance  of  tears 
and  with  lamentations  which  were  but  too 
prophetic,  delivered  the  young  prince  up, 
bidding  blm,  as  she  did  so,  farewell  for 
ever. 

Possessed  of  the  protectorate,  which  the 
oounrll,  on  account  of  his  near  relation  to 
tbe  throne,  had  at  once  conferred  upon 
him  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  par* 
liament,  and  now  possessed  of  the  persons 
of  the  young  princes,  Gloster  seems  to  have 
deemed  all  obstacles  removed  to  his  bloody 
and  treacherous  purpose ;  though  to  any 
less  uncompromising  and  daring  schemer 
there  might  have  seemed  to  be  a  formid- 
able one  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
other  children  of  Edward,  and  two  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence. 

The  first  step  of  Gloster  in  his  Infamous 
course  was  to  cause  sir  Richard  Ratdilfe, 
a  tool  well  worthy  of  so  heartless  and  un- 
sparing an  employer,  to  put  to  death  the 
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earl  of  Rivers  and  the  other  prisoners  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Pontefract  castle,  as  before 
named ;  and  to  this  measure  the  tyrant 
)iad  the  art  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
duke  of  Bucktnphara  and  lord   Hiuttings; 

I  whom  Bubseqnentlr  he  most  flttlngijr  re- 
paid for  their  i>artlclpatiou  In  this  mon- 
strous guilt. 

Oloster  now  qnlte  literally  Imitated  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind  — he  made  this 
first  crime  of  Buckingham's,  this  participa- 
tion in  one  murder,  tnc  cause  and  the  Justl- 
flcation  of  farther  crime.  He  pointed  out 
to  Buckingham  that  the  death —however 
justifiably  inflicted,  as  he  affected  to  con- 
sider It— at  their  suggestion  and  command, 
of  the  queen's  brother  and  son  was  an  of- 
fence which  a  woman  of  her  temper  would 
by  no  means  forget ;  and  that,  however  im- 
potent she  might  be  during  the  minority 
of  her  sou.  the  years  wouldf  soon  pass  by 
which  would  bring  bis  majority ;  she  would 
then  have  access  to  him  and  Influence  over 
him  :  and  would  not  that  Influence  be  most 
surely  used  to  their  destruction  T  Would 
It  not  be  safer  for  Buckingham,  aye,  and 
bettor  for  all  the  real  and  ancient  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  olfikprlng  of  the 
comparatively  plebeian  Eliza(»etb  Gray 
should  be  excluded  from  the  throne;  and 
that  the  sceptre  should  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Oloster  himself —  Gloster,  who  was  so 
ludlMoluhly  the  friend  of  Buckingham,  and 
so  well  affectt-d  to  the  true  noMllty  of  the 
kingdom  T  Safety  from  the  consctucnccs 
of  a  crime  already  committed  and  irrevo- 
cable, with  great  and  glowing  prospect  of 
rich  beneflts  to  arise  from  being  the  per- 
sonal friend,  the  very  right  hand  of  the 
king,  albeit  a  usurping  king,  were  argu- 
ments precisely  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion and  favour  of  Buckingham,  who  with 
hot  small  hesitation  agreed  to  lend  his  aid 
and  sanction  to  the  measures  neeessary  to 
convert  the  duke  of  Gloster  Into  king 
Richard  III. 

Having  thus  secured  Buckingham.Oloster 
now  turned  his  attention  to  lord  Hastings 
whose  influence  was  so   extensive  as  to 
be  of  vast  Importance.    Through  the  me- 
dium of  Oatesby,  a  lawyer  much  employed 

i  by  Gloster  when  chicane  seemed  the  pre- 
ferable weapon  to  actual  violence,  Gloster 
Founded  Hastings :  but  that  nobleman. weak 
and  wicked  as  he  nad  proved  himself,  was 
far  too  sincerely  attached  to  the  children  of 
his  late  sovereign  and  friend  to  consent  to 
their  injury.  He  not  only  •efused  to  aid  In 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  them,  but 
so  reftt<K*d  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for 
doubt  that  he  would  be  active  in  his  oppo- 
sition. The  mere  suspicion  was  sufflclent 
to  produce  his  ruin,  which  Gloster  set 
about  instantly  and  almost  without  the 
trouble  of  disguise. 

A  council  was  summoned  to  meet  Gloa- 
ter  at  the  Tower ;  and  Hastings  attended 
with  as  little  fear  or  suspicion  as  any  other 
memlier.  Gloster,  wliose  mood  seems  ever 
to  have  been  the  most  dangerous  when  his 
bearing  was  the  most  Jocund,  chatted  fa- 
miliarly with  the  mem»>ers  of  the  council 
aa  they  assembled.  Not  a  frown  darkened, 
bla  terrible  brow,  not  a  word  fell  from  his 


lips  that  could  excite  dootrt  or  txmx :  who 
could  hare  supposed  that  he  was  about  to 
commit  a  foul  murder  who  was  sufBcietitly 
at  ease  to  compliment  bishop  Morton  upon 
the  stxe  and  Mrllness  of  the  strawborrlea 
In  his  garden  at  Holbom,  and  to  be^  that 
a  dish  of  tham  might  be  sent  to  him  T  Tot 
It  WHS  In  the  midst  of  such  light  talk  that 
he  left  the  council-board  to  ascertain  that 
all  his  vtllanous  arrangements  were  exactly 
made.  This  done,  he  entered  the  room 
again  with  a  disturbed  and  angry  counte- 
nance, and  startled  all  present  by  sternly 
and  abruptly  demanding  what  pnnlshment 
was  deserved  by  those  who  should  dare  to 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  ancle  of  the 
king  and  the  i^>polnt«d  protector  of  the 
realm.  Hastings,  really  attached  to  Olos- 
ter, though  stUl  more  so  to  the  royal  chil- 
dren, warmly  replied  that  whoever  should 
do  so  would  merit  the  punishment  of  trai- 
tors. 

'Traitors,  aye  traitors  I*  tald  the  duke, 
'and  those  traitors  are  the  sorceress  my 
brother^  widow,  and  his  mistress  Jane 
Hhore.  and  others  who  are  associated  with 
them.'  And  then  laying  bare  his  ara. 
which  all  present  knew  to  have  been  shri- 
velled and  deformed  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  continued,  'See  to  what  a  condition 
they  have  reduced  me  by  their  abominable 
witchcraft  and  incantations  1 ' 

The  mention  of  Jane  Shore  exclt«<I  the 
flrst  suspicion  or  fear  In  the  mind  of  Haa- 
tlng4,  who,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  had  lieen  Intimate  with  the  bean- 
ilful  though  guilty  woman  of  that  name. 

'If,'  said  Hastings,  doubtfully,  'they 
have  done  this,  my  lord,  they  deserre  the 
severest  punishment.' 

'  If  I '  shouted  Gloster ; '  and  do  yov  prat« 
to  me  of  your  ift  and  ands  T  Ton  are  the 
chief  abettor  of  the  sorceress  Shore :  yon 
are  a  traitor,  and  by  St.  Paul  I  swear  that  I 
will  not  dine  until  your  head  BhaQ  be 
brought  to  me.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  struck  ttie  table  with 
his  hand,  and  In  an  Instmit  the  room  waa 
filled  with  armed  men  who  bad  already  re- 
ceived his  orders  how  to  act :  Hasting*  waa 
dragged  from  the  room,  and  beheaded  on  a 
log  of  wood  which  chsnced  to  be  lying  In 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tower.  In  two  hours 
after  this  savage  murder,  a  proclamation 
was  made  to  the  cltlsens  of  London,  apolo- 
gising for  the  sudden  execution  of  Hastings 
ou  the  score  of  the  equally  sudden  discovery 
of  numerous  offences  which  the  proclama- 
tion charged  upon  him.  Though  Gloster 
had  but  little  reason  to  fear  any  actual  oat- 
break  In  the  city,  the  lord  Hastings  waa 
ver>'  popular  there ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
citizens,  even  Including  those  who  were  the 
most  favourable  to  GIosUt,  seemed  to  agree 
with  a  merchant  who,  noticing  the  elabo- 
rate composition  of  the  fairly  written  pro- 
clamation, and  contrasting  It  with  the 
shortness  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
from  Hastings's  murder,  shrewdly  remarked 
that '  the  proclamation  might  safely  be  re- 
lied on, /or  tttnut^uitopltiiH  thatHhadbttH 
drawn  by  the  tpirit  of  prophecy.' 

Though  the  extreme  violence  of  Oloeter 
was  for  the  present  oonflned  to  Hastings, 
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u  If  tn  retribatlTe  justice  upon  hie  crime 
towards  tlie  rlcUmn  of  Pontefract.  the  other 
councillors  were  bj  no  means  allowed  to 
corapr  aoot  free.  Lord  Stanley  was  actoaliy 
woonded  by  the  poll-axe  of  one  of  the  sol- 
diers summoned  by  the  treacherous  pro- 
tector, and  only,  perhaps,  escaped  being 
mBTdered  in  the  very  presence  of  that  ty- 
rant by  the  more  dexterous  tiian  dignified 
expedient  of  falling  under  the  table,  and  re- 
maining there  till  the  confusion  attendant 
upon  the  arrest  of  Hastings  had  subsided. 
He  was  then,  together  with  the  archbishop  i 
of  Tork,  the  bishop  of  BIy,  and  some  other  ! 
coondUors,  whom  Gloster  hated  for  their 
slnoere  Mtachment  to  the  family  of  the  late 
king,  oonveyed  from  the  council  room  of 
tlM  Towv  to  its  too  ominous  dungeons. 

A  new  and  a  meaner  rlctim  was  now  es- 
sential to  the  dark  and  unsparing  purposes 
of  the  protector.  His  connection  of  the 
murdered  Hastings  with  the  alleged  sorce- 
ries of  the  late  king's  mistress,  Jane  Shore, 
rendered  it  necenary  that  he  should  ap- 
pear to  be  fully  conrlnoed  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he  had  laid  to 
ner  charge.  The  charge  of  witchcraft,  that 
upon  wbleh  be  laid  the  most  stress,  was  so 
utterly  unsupported  by  eridence,  that  even 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  snd  the  power  of 
Gloster  could  not  get  oer  convicted  upon 
It ;  but  as  it  waa  notorious  that  she,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  had  lived  in  a  doubly  adulte- 
rous Intercourse  with  the  late  king,  the 
■pfrltual  court  was  easily  Induced  to  sen- 
tence ber  to  do  penance  publicly,  and  at- 
tired in  a  white  sheet,  at  St.  Paul's.  Her 
subsequent  fate  was  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  ber  former  lif^  Though  in  her 
guilty  prosperity  she  showed  many  signs  of 
a  humane  and  Idndly  temper,  liberally  suc- 
couring the  distressed  and  disinterestedly 
using  her  influence  with  th^king  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  but  friendly  court 
suitors,  she  passed  unheeded  and  unaided 
from  ber  public  degradation  to  a  privacy  of 
miserable  indigence. 

Oloster's  Impunity  thus  far  very  natu- 
rally increased  both  his  propension  to 
crime  and  hia  audacity  In  its  commission, 
and  he  now  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  his 
desire  to  exclude  the  in'esent  king  and  his 
tnother  from  the  throne.  Reckless  of  wo- 
man's fame  as  of  man's  life,  Gloster  took 
advantage  of  the  known  luxnrlousness  of 
Che  late  king^  Ufe  to  affirm  that,  previous 
to  that  prince  marrying  the  lady  Bllxabeth 
Gray  he  had  been  married  to  the  lady  Eles- 
nor,  Talbot,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Hhrewsbury  ;  that  this  marriage,  though  se- 
cret, was  legal  and  binding,  and  had  been 
Bolemnlxed  by  Millington.  bishop  of  Bath ; 
nnd  that,  consequently  and  necessarily,  Ed- 
ward's children  by  the  lady  Bllxahetb  Gray 
were  Illegitimate.  The  children  of  Bdward 
being  thus  pronounced  illegitimate,  Glos- 
ter, by  his  i«rtisans,  maintained  that  the 
nttainder  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  necessa- 
rily dispossessed  hia  children  of  all  right. 
But  as  assertion  in  the  former  case  could 
hardly  pass  for  proof,  and  as  attaint  had 
uever  been  ruled  to  exclude  from  the  crown 
as  from  mere  private  succession,  Gloster 
soared  to  a  higher  and  more  damning  pitch 


of  infamy :  hitherto  he  had  impugned  the 
chastity  of  his  sister-in-law— now  he  paned 
beyond  all  tbeordinary  villany  of  the  world, 
and  imputed  frequent  and  familiar  harlotry 
to  bis  own  mother !  To  make  his  right  to 
the  throne  wholly  mdependent  either  of  the 
alleged  secret  marrlnge  of  the  late  king  to 
the  lady  Eleanor,  or  of  the  effect  upon  Cla- 
rence's children  of  the  attainder  of  their 
father,  Gloster  now  taught  his  numerous 
and  zealous  tools  to  maintain  that  his  mo- 
ther, the  duchess  of  York,  who  was  still 
alive,  had  been  repeatedly  ulse  to  her  mar- 
riage vows,  that  both  Edward  rv.  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  had  been  Illegitimate  and 
the  sons  of  different  tathert ,  and  that  the 
duke  of  Gloster  was  alone  the  legitlmato 
son  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York. 

As  if  this  horrible  chiurge  of  a  son  against 
his  mother,  who  had  lived  and  was  still 
living  in  the  highest  credit  of  the  most  Ir- 
reproachable virtue,  were  not  sufficiently 
revolting  to  all  good  and  manly  fooling,  the 
horrible  charge  was  first  brought  forward 
in  ehureh;  tm  the  occasion  of  Dr,  Shaw 
preaching  a  eermon  before  the  protector. 
The  preacher,  well  worthy  of  the  patron, 
took  the  signlfloant  text,  '  Bastard  tUps 
shfiU  not  thrive  ; '  upon  which  the  preacher 
enlarged  with  great  seal  in  the  endeavour 
to  throw  the  stain  of  bastardy  upon  Bdward 
IV.  and  his  brother  CUirence.  Though 
Gloster  was  far  too  free  from  shamefaced- 
ness,  as  well  as  from  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  *  coropunccions  visiting,'  to  have 
any  objection  to  being  present  during  the 
delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  tirade  against 
his  own  mother's  chastity,  yet  from  a  poll- 
tic  motive  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
not  cuter  the  church  until  the  preacher 
should  finish  pronouncing  the  following 
passage.  Contrasting  the  duke  of  Gloster 
with  the  alleged  Illegitimate  sons  of  his 
mother,  the  preacher  exclaimed,  '  Behold 
this  excellent  prince,  the  express  image  of 
his  noble  father,  the  genuine  descendant 
of  the  house  of  York :  l>ear1ng.  no  less  in 
the  virtues  of  his  mind  than  in  the  features 
of  his  countenance,  the  character  of  the 
gallant  Richard,  once  your  hero  and  iMr 
vourlte.  He  alone  is  entitled  to  yourallo- 
gianoe ;  ho  must  deliver  yon  from  the  do- 
minion of  all  Intruders ;  he  alone  can  re- 
store the  lost  glory  and  honour  of  the 
nation.' 

It  was  intended  that  this  glowing  pane- 
gyric on  tlie  duke  of  Gloster  should  be 
5>ronounced  at  the  very  moment  of  the  ob- 
ect  of  it  making  his  appearance  In  tbo 
church,  in  the  hope  that,  taken  by  surprise 
and  urged  into  enthusiastic  feeling,  the 
congregation  might  be  induced  to  hail  tbo 
wily  and  heartless  tyrant  with  the  cry  of 
<God  save  king  Ri.^hard  I'  But  by  one  of 
those  mldtakes  which  very  often  occur  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  the  deepest  schemes, 
the  duke  did  not  make  his  appearance  until 
the  whole  of  this  precious  passage  had  al- 
ready been  delivered.  Rather  ttum  his  elo- 
quence and  the  chance  of  its  success  should 
be  lost  by  this  accident,  the  preacher  ac- 
tually repeated  It ;  but  the  audience,  either 
from  the  repetition  seeming  ridiculous,  or 
Ite   impresflng   them   the  more  strongly 
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with  the  fklsehood  and  rllUiir  of  the 
charges  Insinuated  agmlnst  the  dachess  of 
Tork,  witnessed  the  performance  of  the 
dlsffURtlni?  furce  with  an  IndtfTeronce  which 
probably  was  more  sererely  felt  by  Gloster 
than  any  other  punishment  would  have 
been. 

The  preacJilnff  of  Dr.  Bhaw  harlng  thns 
tailed  to  effect  the  purpose  of  Gloster,  re- 
course was  now  had  to  the  raana^rement  of 
Dr.  Hhaw's  brother,  who  at  this  time  was 
mayor  of  London.  He  called  a  meetimsf  of 
the  citizens,  to  whom  he  Introduced  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  exerted  to  the 
utmost  his  powers  of  eloquence  upon  the 
subject  of  Glostet's  great  and  numerous 
virtues,  and  upon  the  superiority  of  his  un- 
questionable claim  to  the  throne.  Though 
Buckingham  was  as  earnest  as  he  was  elo- 
quent, he  could  by  no  moans  communicate 
his  own  feelings  to  the  bosoms  of  the  good 
citizens,  who  with  most  unmored  counte- 
nances and  lack-lustre  eyes  hCArd  bim  In 
all  gravity,  and  heard  the  rery  conclusion 
of  his  addrras  with  all  silence.  At  once 
annoyed  by  this  repulslTe  silence,  and  as 
much  abashed  by  It  as  so  experienced  a 
courtier  well  could  be  by  any  thing,  the 
duke  angrily  demanded  of  the  mayor  what 
the  silence  of  the  citizens  might  mean. 
The  mayor  replied,  that  probably  the  citi- 
zens had  not  fnlly  understood  the  duke, 
who  then  repeated  the  former  speech,  but 
still  Allied  to  elicit  ans-  reply  from  his  au- 
ditors. The  mayor.  In  his  desire  to  gratify 
the  duke,  pretended  that  the  citizens,  who 
were  always  accustomed  to  be  hamngned 
by  their  own  recorder,  could  only  compre- 
hend the  duke^s  speech  if  dellTered  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  that  officer. 

The  recorder,  Fltswllliam,  was  aoeord- 
Ingiy  desired  to  repeat  the  duke's  speech, 
which,  being  no  friend  toGlost«r's  projects, 
he  took  care  to  do  In  such  wise  that  the 
people  could  by  no  means  t»ke  the  words, 
though  dellrered  by  him,  as  In  any  way  ex- 
pressing his  wishes ;  and  he,  like  the  duke, 
was  heard  to  the  rery  last  word  without 
anyone  giving  htm  a  word  of  reply. 

The  duke  now  became  too  much  enraged 
to  refrain  from  speaking  out,  and  he  said, 
'  This  Is  wonderful  obstinacy ;  express  your 
meaning,  my  friends,  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  When  we  apply  to  you  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  Is  merely  from  the  regard  which 
wc  bear  to  you.  The  lords  and  commons 
have  sufficient  authority  without  your  con- 
sent to  appoint  a  king ;  but  I  require  you 
here  to  declare.  In  plain  terms,  whether  or 
not  you  will  hare  the  duke  of  Gloster  for 
your  sovereign  T'  The  earnestness  and 
anger  of  the  duke,  and  the  example  set  by 
some  of  his  and  the  duke  of  Oloster's  ser- 
vants, caused  this  address,  more  fortunate 
than  the  former  ones,  to  be  received  with  a 
cry  of  Ood  save  king  Riehartt  I  The  cry  was 
feeble,  and  raised  by  people  few  In  numl>er 
and  of  the  humblest  rank  ;  but  It  served 
the  purpose  of  Buckingham,  who  now,  as 
had  been  concerted,  hurried  ofF  to  Baynard's 
castle  to  inform  Gloster  that  the  voice  of 
'  the  people '  called  him  to  the  throne  I 

Buckingham  was  attended  to  Baynard's 
castle  by  the  mayor  and  •  considerable 


number  of  citizens ;  and  though  the  wily 
protector  was  most  anxiously  expecting 
this  rlsit,  he  affected  to  be  surprised  and 
even  alarmed  at  so  many  persons  In  com- 
pany demanding  to  speak  to  him ;  which 
pretended  surprise  and  alarm  of  toe  pro- 
tector, Buckingham  took  oare  to  point  out 
to  the  espedaj  notice  of  the  thick-witted 
dtlcens.  When  the  protector  at  length 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  speak 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  citi- 
zens, he  affected  astonishment  on  bearing 
that  he  wm  desired  to  be  king,  and  round- 
ly declared  his  own  intention  of  remaining 
loyal  to  Edward  v.,  a  course  of  oondnet 
which  he  also  recommended  to  Buckingham 
and  his  other  auditors.  Buckingham  now 
affected  to  take  a  higher  tone  with  the  pro- 
tector. That  prince,  argued  Buckingham, 
could  luidoubtedly  refuse  to  accept  the 
crown,  but  he  could  not  compel  the  people 
to  endure  their  present  sovereign.  A  new 
one  they  would  have;  and  If  the  duke  of 
Gloster  would  not  comply  with  Uieir  loving 
wishes  on  his  behalf.  It  would  only  behove 
them  to  offer  the  crown  elsewhwe.  Hav- 
ing now  sufficiently  kept  up  the  disgusting 
farce  of  refusing  that  crown  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  luid  already  waded  through  so 
much  Innocent  blood,  and  was  so  perfectly 
prepared  and  determined  to  commit  even 
more  startling  crimes  still,  Gloster  now 
gave  a  seemingly  reluctant  consent  to  ac- 
cept  It;  and  without  waiting  for  farther 
repetition  of  this  offer  from  *  the  people,* 
he  thenceforth  threw  aside  even  the  aff'eo- 
tatlon  of  acting  on  behalf  of  any  other  so- 
vereign than  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  farcical  portion  of  the  usurpation, 
however,  was  but  too  soon  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  tnurtcal  completion  of 
Richard's  vUe  crime.  Tortured  by  the  true 
bane  of  tyrants,  suspicion  and  fear,  Richard 
felt  that  so  long  as  his  young  nepliews  sur- 
vived, his  usurped  crown  would  ever  be  In- 
secure ;  as  an  opponent  would  always  be  at 
hand  to  be  set  up  against  him  by  any  nobto 
to  whom  he  might  chance  to  give  offence. 
This  consideration  was  quite  enough  to 
ensure  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  yoang 
princes,  and  Richard  sent  orders  for  their 
murder  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  sir 
Robert  Brackenbury.  But  this  gentleman 
was  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  design  so  lUrocInua. 
The  tyrant  was,  however,  not  to  be  baffled 
by  the  refusal  of  one  good  man  to  bend  to 
his  Infamous  designs,  and  having  found  a 
more  compliant  tool  in  the  person  of  sir 
James  Tyrrol,  it  was  ordered  that  for  one 
night  Brackenbury  should  surrender  to  that 
person  the  keys  of  the  Tower.  On  that  fat«l 
night  three  wretcJies,  named  Slater,  Dlffh- 
ton,  and  Forrest,  were  Introduced  to  the 
chamber  In  which  the  two  young  iffinces 
were  burled  In  sinless  and  peaceful  slerp. 
In  that  sleep  the  young  victims  were  smo- 
thered by  the  three  assassins  just  named, 
Tyrrcl  waiting  outside  the  door  while  the 
horrid  deed  was  being  perpetrated,  and,  on 
its  completion,  ordering  the  burial  of  the 
bodies  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  chamber. 

It  may  not  be  quite  unneeeMary  to  mesk- 
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tkm  here  thai  donbts.  from  wbldi  man's 
In^eanlcy  allows  few  tmtbs,  taowerer  plain, 
wholly  to  escape,  have  been  thrown  upon 
this  portion  of  Richard's  gnllt;  but  the 
most  hiflrenloos  reasoning  and  the  utmost 
fCJidtr  at  guessing  are  but  Idle  when  op- 
poaed  to  plain  f^t.  as  In  the  present  case ; 
•omeiblzig  more  Is  requisite  In  opposition 
to  the  actual  confession  made  bj  the  mur- 
deren  tJiemaelres  In  the  following  reign. 

CHAPTBH  XXXV. 
Tks  Btiifn  of  RIOHASD  in. 

AJ».  1483.— Hatdio  not  only  grasped  the 
crrtwn,  but  also  put  to  death  the  two  dalm- 
aata  from  whom  he  had  the  most  reason  to 
fear  future  annoyance.  Richard  now  turned 
his  attention  to  securing  as  strong  a  body 
of  supporters  as  he  could,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  fsTours.  And  so  anxious  was  he 
upon  this  point,  so  ready  to  forget  all  other 
considerations  ni  the  present  usefulness  of 
those  of  whose  serrices  he  stood  in  need. 
that  he  cast  his  shrewd  eye  upon  powerful 
enemies  to  be  conciliated  as  well  as  devoted 
friends  to  be  rewarded  for  the  past  and  re- 
tained for  the  future. 

Among  those  whom  Rlchacd  the  most 
rarefnily  sought  to  keep  firm  to  his  inte- 
rests was  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  De- 
scended from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Qlouoester,  and  uncle  of  Richard  II., 
this  nobleman  was  allied  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  from  the  same  cause  he  had  a 
claim  upon  a  moiety  of  the  rast  property  of 
Bohnn.eart  of  Hereford,  which  moiety  had 
long  been  held  by  the  crown  under  escheat. 
Buckingham,  though  his  wealth  and  ho- 
nours were  already  enormous,  deemed  that 
the  serrices  he  had  recently  rendered  to 
Richard  gave  him  good  ground  to  claim 
this  property,  and  also  the  office  of  con- 
stable of  England,  which  had  long  been 
hereditary  In  the  Hereford  family.  In  the 
first  exultation  caused  by  bis  own  success, 
so  much  of  which  was  owing  to  Bucking- 
ham, Richard  granted  all  that  nobleman 
asked.  But  on  cooler  reflection  Richard 
seems  to  hare  Imagined  that  Buckingham 
was  already  as  wealthy  and  powerful  as  a 
subject  could  be  consistently  with  the  safety 
of  the  erown,  and  though  he  rlrtually  made 
a  formal  grant  of  the  Hereford  property, 
he  took  care  to  oppose  Insuperable  dlfflcul- 
tlca  to  its  actual  fulfilment.  Buckingham 
was  fsr  too  shrewd  to  fall  to  perceive  the 
real  cause  of  the  property  being  withheld 
from  him ;  and  he  who  had  so  unscrupn- 
lonaly  exerted  himself  to  set  up  the  usurper, 
now  felt  fully  as  anxious  and  resolute  to  aid 
In  pulling  him  down.  The  flagrancy  of 
Richard's  usurpation  was  such  as  to  pro- 
mise eTerytacUlty  to  an  attempt  to  dethrone 
him.  If  that  attempt  were  but  headed  by  a 
man  of  adequate  power  and  consequence. 
In  truth,  the  very  success  of  his  usurpation 
was  scarcely  more  attributable  to  his  own 
daring  and  unprincipled  wickedness  than 
to  the  absence  of  any  powerful  opponent. 
Even  the  lowest  and  meanest  cltisens  of 
London  had  rather  been  coerced  Into  a  pae- 
slTS  admlsaion  of  his  right  to  the  oown 
than  Into  an  aetlre  support  of  It ;  and  now 


that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  conrert- 
ed  into  an  enemy  of  the  usurper,  the  long 
dormant  claims  of  the  Lancastrians  were 
pressed  upon  his  attention,  and  not  unfk- 
Tourably  looked  upon  by  him.    Morton,  bi- 
shop of  Ely,  whom  Richard  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  the  day  of  lord  Hasting^s 
murder,  had  recently  been  committed  to 
the  less  rigorous  custody  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and,  perceiving  the  duke's 
discontent,  turned  his  attention  to  a  fitting 
rival  to  oppose  to  the  tyrant,  in  the  person 
of  Henry,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond. 
Through  his  mother  the  young  earl  was 
heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  ^e  house  of  So- 
merset ;  and  though  that  claim  to  the  crown 
would  formerly  have  been  looked  upon  as 
very  slight,  the  failure  of  the  legitimate 
branches  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  now 
gave  it  oonsiderabla  importance  In    the 
eyes  of  the  adherents  of  that  house.    Even 
Edward  lY.  bad  been  so  jealous  of  the  eari 
of  Richmond's  claim  upon  the  throne,  that 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  hira  Into 
his  power,  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  consider* 
able  yearly  sum  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  to 
keep  the  dangerous  young  noble  at  bis 
court,  nominally  as  a  gnest,  but  really  as  a 
prisoner.    The  very  jealousy  thus  shown  to- 
wards the  young  earl  naturally  Increased 
the  attention  and  favour  of  the  Lancas- 
trians ;  and  It  now  occurred  to  the  bishop 
Morton,  and,  from  his  reasonings,  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  that  Richard  might 
be  dethroned  In  favour  of  young  Henry. 
But  as  the  long  depression  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  had  diminished  both  the  seal  and 
the  number  of  its  adherents,  Morton  with 
profound  policy  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  Henry,  and  at 
the  same  time  weakening  those  of  Richard, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  former  to  king  Ed- 
ward's eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Elisa- 
beth, and  thus  uniting  the  party  claims  of 
both  families  against  the  mere  personal 
usurpation  of  Richard,  who  was  deeply  de- 
tested by  the  nation  for  his  cruelty,  and 
would  consequently  meet  with  no  hearty 
support,  if  he  should  be  openly  opposed 
with  even  a  probability  of  success. 

Toung  Henry's  mother,  the  countem  of 
Richmond,  was  informed  by  Morton  and 
Buckingham  of  their  views  in  farour  of  her 
son ;  and  the  honour  intended  for  him  was 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  hesitation  on  her 
part.  Dr.  Lewis,  a  physician  who  had,  pro- 
fessionally, the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  queen  dowager,  who  still  found 
shelter  In  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster, 
knew  that,  whatever  might  have  been  her 
former  prejudices  against  the  Lancastrians, 
they  instantly  yielded  to  the  hate  and  dis- 
gust with  which  she  thought  of  the  success- 
ful usurper  who  had  murdered  her  brother 
and  three  sons.  She  not  only  gave  her  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  marriage,  but  also  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  money  which  she  sent  to  aid 
Henry  In  raising  troops,  and  she  at  the  same 
time  required  him  to  swear  to  marry  her 
daughter  wk  soon  as  he  could  safely  reach 
England. 

Morton  and  Buckingham  having  thus  fiur 
met  with  success.began  to  exert  themselves 
among  their  Influential  friends  in  the  T»* 
Ha 
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rloiu  count(o«.  to  prepare  tbom  for  a  ge- 
I  neral  and  stmultaneoos  rising  In  faronr  of 
the  earl  of  Richmond  when  he  shuold  hmd; 
.  and  In  this  respect,  too.  their  efforts  met 
with  an  uncommon  success,  the  tyranny 
of  Richard  beoomins  every  day  more  hate- 
ful to  all  orders  of  his  trampled  subjects. 

But  guUt  such  as  that  of  Richard  Is  ever 
suspicions,  even  where  there  Is  no  real 
cause  for  suspicion ;  and  the  sudden  actl- 
nty  of  various  men  of  influence  could  nei- 
ther esc^>e  the  sharpened  observation  of 
the  tyrant,  nor  seem  inexplicable  to  blm 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  treason 
against  him.  Well  knowing  that  Bucking- 
ham was  greatly  addicted  to  political  plot- 
ting, Richard  with  many  friendly  expres- 
sions Invited  the  duke  to  court,  where  for 
some  time  he  had  been  a  stranger.  Whe- 
ther the  king  really  sought  a  reconciliation 
with  the  duke,  or  merely  wished  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  person,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  The  duke,  however,  who  well  knew 
with  whom  be  had  to  deal.  Interpreted  the 
king's  message  In  the  latter  sense,  and 
only  replied  to  It  by  unfurling  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  Wales  at  the  moment  when 
Richard  was  levying  troops  In  the  north. 

It  happened  most  unfortunately  for  Buck- 
ingham, that  just  as  he  had  marched  his 
troops  to  the  Severn,  that  river  was  so 
Bwullen  In  consequence  of  rains  of  almost 
unexampled  copiousness  and  duration,  as 
to  be  quite  lmpas«abl&  This  unlooked-for 
chock  cast  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of 
Buckingham's  followers,  who  were  still  far- 
ther dispirited  by  great  distress  from  want 
of  provisions.  Desertions  among  them 
dally  became  more  numerous,  and  Buck- 
ingham, at  length  flnding  himself  wholly 
abandoned,  disguised  himself  In  a  mean 
habit  and  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  an 
old  servant  of  his  family.  Even  In  this  ob- 
scure retreat,  however,  he  was  dlsoovered. 
and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  king,  who 
was  then  posted  at  Salisbury.  All  the  for- 
mer services  rendered  by  the  duke  were  for- 
gotten in  the  fact  of  his  more  recent  ap- 
pouvice  In  arms  as  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  king,  and  he  was  Immediately  sent  to 
execution.  Several  other  though  less  emi- 
nent prisoners  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Ric^ 
ard,  and  were  by  him  tnmaferred  to  the 
executioner ;  and  one  of  these,  a  gentleman 
named  Oollingboume,  is  said  to  have  suf* 
fered  not  for  his  direct  and  open  opposi- 
tion to  Richard,  but  for  some  miserable 
doggrel  In  which  he  made  It  a  complaint 
that 

The  «st.  I3)«  rat,  and  Loval  the  dog; 
Rnl*  all  England  undar  th*  liog. 

Stupid  as  this  doggrel  production  was, 
its  stupidity  and  the  heinous  offence  of 
playing  upon  the  names  of  Oatesby  and 
Batdiffe,  upon  that  of  Lovel  and  upon  the 
cognisance  of  the  king,  seem  to  have  me- 
rited a  somewhat  less  severe  punishment 
than  death  I  The  bishop  of  Ely  and  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  to  neither  of  whom 
would  Richard  have  shown  any  mercy,  were 
f drtunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  king- 
dom. In  the  meantime  the  young  earl  of  , 
lilchmond  with  a  levy  of  Ave  thousand  ! 
men  had  sailed  from  Bt.  Haloes,  in  Igno- 1 


ranee  of  the  misfortune  that  had  occnrrsd 
to  his  cause  In  England ;  and  on  arriving 
there  he  found  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  all  hope  was  at  an  end,  and  be  sailed 
back  to  Brittany. 

▲J).  1494.— The  politic  Richard  easily 
saw  that  the  recent  attempt  to  dethrone 
him  had  by  its  Ul  success,  and  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  punished  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in  it,  very  considerably  tended 
to  strengthen  his  cause  not  in  the  affec- 
tions, indeed,  but  in  the  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hitherto,  being  sensible  of  the  fla- 
grant impudence  as  well  as  deep  guilt  of 
his  usurpation,  ho  had  been  well  content 
to  rest  his  right  to  the  throne  upon  the 
tyrant's  right,  superior  strength.  But  he 
Judged  that  he  now  might  safely  eall  a  par- 
liament without  any  doubt  of  its  recog- 
nising his  title.  His  anticipation  proved 
to  be  quite  correct ;  the  parliament  acted 

Just  as  he  wished,  echoed  his  words,  granted 
tim  the  usual  tonnage  and  ponndage  for 
life,  and  passed  a  few  popular  laws.  With 
the  same  purpose  In  view  he  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  seemingly  difficult  task  of 
oonverting  the  queen  dowager  from  a  foe 
into  a  friend.  He  saw  that  tne  chief  source 
of  Richmond's  popularity  was  his  projeoted 
espousal  uf  the  nrlncess  Elizabeth,  and  he 
knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  feel  sure 
that  a  woman  of  the  queen  dowager's  tem- 
per would  be  far  from  unlikely  to  prefer  tb« 
union  of  her  daughter  with  aklng  in  tact,  to 
her  union  with  an  earl  who  might  never  be  a 
king  at  all.  True  It  was  that  the  prlnoeaa 
Kllxabeth  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  hla  '■ 
rival  and  foe,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and 
was  related  to  Richard  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees;  but  then  Rome  eonld  grant 
a  dispensation,  and  Rome  was  venal.  Thus 
reasoning,  Richard  applied  himself  to  the 
queen  dowager,  and  met  with  all  the  sncoeM 
he  had  anticipated.  Wearied  with  her 
long  seclusion  from  all  pleasure  and  all 
au^orlty.  she  at  onee  consented  to  give 
her  daughter  to  the  wretch  who  had  de- 
prived her  of  three  sons  and  a  brother,  and 
was  so  completely  converted  to  his  Inter* 
ests  that  She  wrote  to  her  son.  the  marqnla 
of  Dorset,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  oonnee- 
tlons  to  withdraw  from  supporting  Rich- 
mond, a  piece  of  oomplalsanoe  for  which 
she  paid  full  dearly  In  the  next  reign. 

Flattering  himself  that  no  material  dan- 
ger could  assail  his  throne  during  the  In- 
terval necessary  for  procuring  the  dispen- 
sation from  Rome,  Richard  now  began  to 
consider  himself  securely  settled  on  the 
throne.  But  danger  accrued  to  him  erea 
out  of  the  very  measure  on  which  he 
mainly  rested  for  safety.  The  friends  of 
the  earl  of  Richmond  now  more  than  erer 
pressed  him  again  to  try  his  fortune  In  In- 
vading England,  lest  the  dispensation  front 
Rome  shotUd  enable  Richard  to  complete 
his  project  of  marrying  the  princess  Bllia- 
beth,  which  marriage  would  do  so  much  to 
Injure  all  the  future  hopes  of  the  emrl,  aa 
far  as  the  sympathies  of  the  people  wero 
concerned,  in  a  union  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Henry  accordingly  escaped 
from  Brittany,  where  he  deemed  himself 
in  danger  from  the  treachery  of  the  dokc^a 
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eoafldentUI  mtuiiter,  nnd  proceeded  to  the 
conn  of  France.  Here  he  wu  greatlj  aided 
bj  Cliarlea  VIII.,  who  had  fucoeeded  tho 
tyrant  Lonla  XI.;  and  here  too,  he  was 
iolned  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had 
eacaped  nrom  the  gaol  Into  which  Richard's 
■napidons  had  thrown  him,  and  who  now 
broo^t  Henrjr  moit  flattering  accounts  of 
the  excellent  chance  he  had  from  the  po- 
pular disposition  In  England. 

Richard  in  the  meantime,  nnoonsdona 
or  careleM  of  the  effect  prodnoed  on  the 
coodnrt  of  Richmond  by  the  expectation  of 
the  dlapmaatlon  which  was  to  allow  Rich- 
ard  to  deprlre  him  of  his  promised  bride, 
trlnmpbed  in  his  fortune  of  having  become 
a  widower  at  only  a  short  time  before  by 
the  sudden  death— so  sudden  that  poison 
was  suspected,  but  rather  from  the  sudden- 
ness and  from  the  general  character  of 
Rldiard  than  from  anything  like  proof— 
of  his  wife  Anne,  widow  of  that  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  of  whom  Richard  was  the 
murderer.  His  actual  and  his  proximate 
marriage  must,  in  truth,  hare  led  him  to 
bell«Te  that  the  murder  of  a  lady's  male  re- 
latives was  anything  rather  than  a  bar  to 
her favour! 

▲.D.  14M.  — But  while  Richard  was  ex- 
alting in  triumph  as  to  the  past  and  in 
hope  as  to  the  future,  Richmond  with 
ao  army  of  two  thousand  men  had  sailed 
from  the  Sorman  port  of  Harflenr,  and 
landed,  without  experiencing  opposition,  at 
M  ilford  Haven,  In  Wales.  Here,  as  he  ex- 
pected, ttie  lealous  though  unfortunate  ex- 
ertions of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had 
greatly  prepossessed  the  people  in  bis  fa- 
vour, and  hla  little  army -was  Increased  by 
volunteers  at  every  mile  he  marched.  Among 
those  who  joined  him  was  sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas  with  a  force  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  Richard ;  and  even  the 
other  commander  of  the  tyrant,  sir  Walter 
Herbert,  made  but  a  tnini  and  inefficient 
show  of  defence  for  Richard.  Thus  strength- 
oned  by  actual  volunteers,  and  encouraged 
by  the  evident  lukewaxmness  of  Richard's 
partisans,  Richmond  marched  to  Shrews- 
burr,  where  he  was  Joined  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  great  Shrewsbury  family 
under  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  by  another 
numeroua  reinforcement  under  sir  Thomas 
Bourchier  and  sir  Walter  Hun^erford. 

Richard,  who  had  taken  post  at  Mottlng- 
liam,  as  being  so  central  as  to  admit  of  his 
liastenlng  to  whichever  part  of  the  kingdom 
might  earliest  need  his  aid,  was  not  nearly 
so  much  annoyed  bv  the  utmost  force  of  his 
known  enemies  as  be  was  perplexed  about 
the  real  extent  to  which  he  could  depend 
upon  the  good  ftdth  of  his  seeming fricnda. 
Tne  duke  of  Norfolk  Richard  had  reason  to 
believe  that  he  couM  securely  rely  upon  ; 
but  lord  8t«iley  and  sir  William  Stanley, 
who  bad  vast  power  and  influence  in  the 
north,  were  closely  connected  with  Rich- 
mond's family.  Tet  while  the  usurper  felt 
the  danger  of  trusting  to  their  professions 
nf  friendship,  he  dared  not  break  with 
tbem.  Compelled  by  his  situation  to  au- 
thorise thrm  to  raise  forces  on  his  behalf 
In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  he  endea- 
Toored  to  deter  them  from  arraying  those 


forces  against  him,  by  dc-toluing  as  a  host- 
age lord  Stanley's  son,  lord  Htrange. 

Though  In  his  heart  lord  Stanley  was  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Richmond,  the  peril 
in  which  his  son  lord  Strange  was  placed 
Induced  him  to  forbear  from  declaring  him- 
self, and  he  posted  his  numerous  levies  at 
Atherstone,  so  situated  that  he  oould  at 
will  join  either  party.  Richard  in  this  con- 
duct of  lord  Stanley  saw  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  hostility  of  that  nobleman  was 
only  kept  in  check  by  the  situation  of  his 
son ;  and  judging  that  the  destruction  of 
the  young  man  would  be  a  spell  of  very 
different  effect  from  his  continued  peril, 
the  politic  tyrant  for  once  refused  to  shed 
blood  when  advised  to  do  so  by  those  of  hia 
,  friends  who  discerned  the  meaning  of  lord 
{  Stanley's  delay.  Trusting  that  lord  Stan- 
ley's hesitation  would  last  long  enough  to 
allow  of  the  royal  troops  dealing  only  with 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  Richard  approached 
the  army  of  the  latter  nobleman  at  Bos- 
worth,  in  Leicestershire.  The  army  of 
Richmond  was  only  six  thousand,  that  of 
Richard  double  the  number.  Both  Richard 
and  the  earl  fought  in  the  main  guards  of 
their  respective  armies,  which  had  scarcely 
charaed  each  other  when  lord  Stanley  led  up 
his  forces  to  the  aid  of  Richmond.  Tho 
effect  of  this  demonstration  wss  tremen- 
dous, both  in  encouraging  the  soldiers  of 
the  earl  and  in  striking  dismay  into  the 
already  dispirited  troops  of  Richard.  Mur- 
derous and  tyrannous  usurper  as  he  was, 
Richard  was  brave  as  a  lion  in  the  fleid. 
Perceiving  that,  since  such  powerful  aid 
had  declared  for  his  rival,  nothing  but  the 
death  of  that  rival  could  give  him  sny  hope 
of  safety  for  either  life  or  throne,  Richard 
Intrepidly  rushed  toward  the  spot  where 
Richmond  was  ordering  his  troops,  and  en- 
deavoured to  engage  with  him  In  personal 
coml>at ;  but  while  flghtlng  with  murderous 
vigour  he  was  slain,  after  having  dismount- 
ed sir  John  Cheyn^,  and  killed  sir  William 
Brandon,  Richmond's  standard  bearer. 

The  battle  ended  with  the  life  of  Richard, 
of  whom  it  may  with  the  utmost  truth  be 
said,  tliat '  nothing  in  his  life  became  him 
like  the  leaving  of  it.'  Even  while  under 
his  dreaded cyebls  soldiers  had  fought  with 
no  good  will ;  and  when  he  fell  they  imme- 
diately took  to  flight.  On  the  side  of 
Richard,  besides  the  tyrant  himself,  thero 
fell  about  four  thousand.  Including  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  Perrars  of  Chart- 
ley,  sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  sir  Robert  Plercy, 
and  sir  Rolicrt  Brackenbury  ;  and  Cateeby. 
the  chief  oonfldantand  most  willing  tool  of 
RIcbard's  crimes,  being  taken  prisoner,  was, 
with  some  minor  accomplices,  beheaded 
at  Leicester. 

The  body  of  Richard  being  found  upon 
the  field,  was  thrown  across  a  miserable 
horse,  and  carried,  amid  the  booting  and 
jeers  of  the  people  who  so  lately  trembled 
at  him,  to  the  Orey  Friar's  church  at  Lei- 
cester, where  it  was  Interred. 

The  courage  and  ability  of  this  prince 
were  unquestionable ;  but  all  his  courage 
and  ability,  misdirected  as  they  were,  served 
only  to  render  him  a  new  proof,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  the  Inferiority  of  the  most 
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the  king  bestowed  apon  tbe  dake  of  Buck- 
iiigbam.  wbo  so  fatallj  to  himself  had  em- 
braced  Henri's  cause,  a  sort  of  posthumous 
reward  In  making  restitution  of  the  famil7 
honours  and  great  wealth  to  £dward  Btaf- 
furd,  tbe  duke's  eldest  son. 

Morton,  who  bad  so  ably  and  under  such 
perilous  circumstances  proved  his  friend- 
ship to  Henry,  was  restored  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  and  be  and  another  clcrgymsn.  Fox, 
nnw  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  were  the  ml- 
nlaters  to  whom  Henry  gave  hiscblef  confl- 
uence. Hume  thinks  that  Henry's  prefcr- 
rnce  of  clerics  to  lalrs,  as  his  confldeutlal 
advisers,  arose  from  his  narrow  and  calcu- 
I  iting  turn,  their  promotion  from  poorer  to 
r  rher  binboprics  affording  blm  tbe  means 
of  stimulating  and  rewarding  their  leal  less 
otierously  to  himself  than  could  have  been 
tlie  case  with  laymen  of  rank.  But  Hume 
»ocms  here  to  have  laid  a  somewhat  undue 
weight  upon  Henry's  general  cliaracter, 
and  so  to  have  mistaken  bis  motives  to  a 
particular  transaction :  Henry,  though  per- 
■onally  brave,  was  emphatically  a  lover  of 
lH«aoe ;  he  preferred  the  oonqneat  of  tbe  In- 
t.'llect  to  the  conquest  of  the  sword.  Ho 
was  himself,  so  to  speak,  intellectually  of  a 
clerical  mould.  The  learning  and  the  In- 
tellectual mastery  of  the  day  were  chiefly 
In  possession  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  need 
look  no  deeper  than  that  fact  to  account 
for  his  preference  of  them,  that  fact  sufll- 
clently  proving  that  they  were  best  adapted 
to  the  cautious,  tortuous,  thoughtful,  and 
deep  polity  which  he  from  the  flnt  deter- 
mined to  follow. 

A.D.  14a«.  —  Henry's  emphatle  declara- 
tion of  his  unaltered  Intention  to  espouse 
the  princess  Elizabeth  did  not  wholly  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  the  people  u|)on  that 
bead.  The  parliament,  even  when  showing 
Its  trustfulness  of  hlra  and  Its  seal  for  his 
pleasure  in  granting  him  the  tonnage  and 
ftoundaoe,  expressed  strong  wishes  upon 
tbe  subject;  and  though  they  concealed 
their  real  motives  under  a  general  declara- 
tion of  their  desire  that  they  should  have 
heirs  to  succeed  him,  his  own  comparative 
youth  must  have  sufficed  to  convince  so  as- 
tute a  person  that  tbe  parliament  had  other 
and  stronger  reasons  for  its  anxiety.  This 
very  conviction,  however,  was  but  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  his  hastening  to  comply ; 
and  the  nuptials  were  now  celebrated  with 
a  pomp  and  luxury  surpassing  even  those 
which  had  marked  his  coronation.  The  joy 
of  the  people  was  conspicuously  greater 
In  the  former  than  it  bad  been  In  the  latter 
case ;  and  to  the  brooding  and  anxiously 
suspicious  mind  of  Henry  this  new  and 
plain  indication  of  the  warmth  of  i^ectlon 
with  which  the  house  of  York  was  still 
looked  upon  by  a  great  portion  of  bis  sub- 
jects, was  to  the  highest  degree  painful  and 
offensive.  Publicly  his  policy  prevented 
this  from  appearing,  but  in  his  domestic 
life  it  caused  him  to  treat  the  queen  with  a 
hart«bness  and  coolness  which  ner  amiable 
temper  and  the  extreme  submisslveness  of 
lier  bearing  towards  her  husband  by  no 
means  appear  to  have  deserved. 

floon  after  his  marriage  Henry  deter- 
mined to  make  a  progress  throngh  the 


northern  counties,  in  the  rlew  of  awing 
•ome  and  oonciliatlng  the  rest  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  laCe  king  and  his  house,  wbo 
were  more  numerous  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  than  elsewhere.    He  had  already 
reached  Nottingham  when  he  received  In- 
formation that  sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  his 
brother,  and  the  viscount  Lovel  had  left 
tbe  ranctnary  at  Colchester,  In  which  they 
had  found  shelter  since  the  battle  of  Boa- 
worth  field.    Unheeding,  or  at  any  rate  not 
fearing  tbe  consequences  of  this  movement, 
he  continued  his  progress  to  York,  where 
he  learned  that  viscount  Lovel.  with  a  force 
three  or  four  thousand  strong,  was  march- 
ing to  York,  while  another  army,  under  sir 
Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother,  was 
baHteuing  to  besiege  Worcester.    The  up- 
rlHlng  of  such  enemies  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  in  the  centre  of  precisely 
that  part  of  England  which  was  the  most 
disaffected  to  blm  might  have  paralysed 
an  ordinary  mind;   but  the  resources  of 
Henry's  Intellect  and  courage  rose  In  ao- 
cordance  with  the  demands  on  them.    Tbe 
mere  retinue  with  which  he  travelled  form- 
ed  no  mean  nucleus  of  an  army,  and  he  ao* 
lively  and  successfully  engaged  himself  In 
adding  to  tbolr  number*.    The  force  thus 
raised  was  of  necessity  bnt  111  found  In 
either  arms  or  the  munitions  of  war ;  and 
Henry  therefore  charged  the  dnke  of  Bed- 
ford, to  whom  he  entrusted  the  chief  com- 
mand, to  avoid  any  instant  general  engag<o- 
ment,  and  to  devote  bis  chief  exertions  to 
weakening  Love4  by  seducing  hlsadbert^ts 
by  promises  of  pardon.    This  policy  was 
even  more  successful  than  Henry  could 
have  anticipated.    Conscious  of  the  great 
effect  which  the  king's  offera  were  likely  to 
produce  upon  rude  minds,  already  by  no 
means  zealous  in  tbe  cause  which  they  had 
embraced,  Lovel  was  so  terrified  with  the 
thought  of  being  abandoned,  and  perhaps 
even  made  prisoner  by  his  motley  levy, 
that  he  fairly  ran  away  from  his  troops,  and 
after  some  difficulty  escaped  to  Flanders, 
where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy.     Abandoned   by   their  leader, 
Lovel's  troops  gladly  submitted  to  the  king 
In  accordance  with  his  offen  of  mercy ;  ana 
the  utter  failure  of  this  branch  of  the  re- 
volt so  terrified  tbe  rebels  wbo  were  be- 
fore Worcester,  that  they  hastily  raised  the 
siege  of   that   place  and  dispersed.    The 
Staffords,  thus  deserted  by  their  troops,  and 
unable  to  find  instant  moans  of  escai>ing 
beyond  sea,  took  shelter  in  the  church  of 
Colnham,  near  Abingdon.    It  turned  out, 
however,  that  this  church  was  oue  which 
did  not  possess  right  of  sanctuary,  and  tbo 
unfortunate  Staffords  were  dragged  forth. 
The  elder  was  executed  as  a  traitor  and  re- 
bel at  Tyburn ;  the  younger  was  pardtmed 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  misled 
by  bis  elder  brother,  who  was  presumed 
to  have  a  quasi  paternal  Influence  over  his 
mind. 

To  the  joy  which  the  dissipation  of  this 
threatening  revolt  diffused  among  tbe 
friends  of  Henry  was  now  added  that  ex- 
cited l>y  the  delivery  of  tbe  queen  of  a  son 
and  heir,  on  whom  was  conferred  tbe  name 
Of  Arthur,  both  In  oompllmcnt  to  Uie  in- 
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taat*!  prfncIpAlltj  of  Walea,  and  In  allnston 
to  the  pretended  descent  of  the  Tudora 
fnira  tbe  ter-fMned  piince  Arthor. 

The  BOCceM  of  tbe  king  In  pntUn^  an 
end  to  the  late  rernlt  had  arisen  cbiefiy 
f rnin  tbe  Incapacdtj  of  Lorel  for  the  taak  be 
bad  rentored  to  undertake ;  and  there  was 
still  a  strong  nnder-current  of  Ill-feeling 
towards  the  king,  to  wblcb  be  was  daily, 
thoogh,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  adding 
streoKtb.  To  the  vexation  caused  by  Henry's 
erldent  LAnrastrlan  feeling,  as  manifested 
by  hia  sererltles  to  men  of  tbe  opposite 
party,  and  especially  by  bis  stem  and  harsh 
treatment  uf  tbe  queen,  much  more  Texa- 
iJon  was  caused  by  the  sufferings  of  many 
prtnrlpal  Yorkists  from  tbe  resumption  by 
the  crown  of  all  grants  made  by  princes  of 
tbe  bouse  of  York.  Tills  resumption  was 
made  by  Henry  npon  what  appears  really 
Ut  bare  been  the  Just  plea  that  It  was  abso- 
lateiy  necessary  for  the  remedy  of  the  great 
and  miscbtcvoos  impoTerishment  of  the 
crown.  This  plea  has  all  the  more  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  from  tbe  fact  that  by  tbe 
rcry  same  law  all  the  grants  made  during 
tbe  later  years  of  Henry  VL  were  resumed ; 
a  resumption  which  Injured  not  Yorkists, 
but  LAucastriana.  But  losing  men  are 
rarely  reasonable  men  ;  and  as  the  balance 
of  injury  was  beariest  on  the  side  of  tbe 
Yorkists,  tber  saw  in  this  a  new  proof  of 
tbe  Lancastrian  prejudice  of  Henry,  which 
had  caused  him  to  imprison  in  'Julius* 
bloody  towsr.'  in  the  rery  place  where  his 
unfortunate  cousins  bad  been  butchered, 
the  young  earl  of  Warwlclc  Paction  is  de- 
prived of  none  of  Its  virulence  or  activity  by 
an  admixture  of  pecuniary  interests ;  and 
those  who  were  injured  by  the  resumption 
of  grants  were  not  ill  dUposed,  as  events 
sortn  proved,  to  countenance,  at  the  least, 
aught  that  promised  to  injure  the  gaoler  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  baru  spouse 
of  tbe  princess  of  the  house  of  York,  who, 
merely  because  she  was  such,  was  still  nn> 
cn'wued.  though  the  mother  of  a  prince  of 
Wales,  and  wholly  irreproachable  whether 
as  queen,  wife,  or  mother. 

Tbe  great  and  growing  unpopularity  of 
HeniT's  government  combined  with  other 
circnaulances  to  suggest  to  a  priest  of  Ox- 
ford one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  auda- 
rious  iraposturea  recorded  in  our  history. 
Tbe  miest  in  question,  Richard  Simon, 
well  knowing  how  strong  tbe  Yorkist  feel- 
ing among  tbe  people  was  rendered  by 
the  king's  unpopular  manners  and  mea- 
sures, formed  a  plan  for  disturbing  Henry 
by  bringing  forward,  as  a  pretender  to  the 
crown,  a  very  handsome  and  graceful  youth 
named  Lambert  BlmneL  This  youth,  though 
he  was  only  the  son  of  a  baker,  added  great 
shrewdness  and  address  to  his  external 
advantage;  and  Simon  doubted  not.  by 
careful  instruction,  of  tielng  able  to  form 
tills  youth  to  personate  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  the  younger  of  tbe  murdered  princes, 
whoae  escape  from  the  Tower  and  from  the 
fiste  of  his  elder  brother  had  become  a 
matter  of  rather  extensive  belief.  But  while 
Simon  was  carefully  giving  young  SImnel 
tbe  necessary  instructions  and  information 
to  enable  blm  to  support  Che  part  of  the 


dnke  of  York,  a  new  rumour  prevailed  that 
the  carl  of  Warwick  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower.  'On  this  hint  spake  the  priest;' 
the  name  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  would  be 
as  good  to  conjure  with  as  that  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York;  and  SImnel  was  now  in* 
structed  In  all  such  partlcubuv  of  the  life 
and  family  of  young  Warwick  as  would  bo 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  friends  of  that  family.  So 
excellently  was  the  young  Impostor  *  cram- 
med '  for  bis  task,  so  well  informed  did  he 
afterwards  appear  to  be  upon  certain  points 
of  the  private  history  of  tbe  royal  family, 
which  could  by  nu  means  have  oome  within 
the  observation  of  an  obsouro  priest  like 
bis  Instructor,  that  shrewd  suspicions  wera 
entertained  that  certain  of  the  royal  fUnlly 
of  York  must  themselves  have  aided  in  pre- 
paring tbe  youth  for  his  mission  of  Impos- 
ture. The  queen  dowager  was  among  the 
personages  thus  suspected.  She  and  her 
daughter  were  both  very  unkindly  treated 
by  Henry,  and  the  dowager  was  precisely 
of  that  busy  and  aspiring  turn  of  mind 
which  would  render  neglect  and  forced  In- 
action sufflclently  offensive  to  prompt  the 
utmost  anger  and  injury;  and  she  might 
safely  promote  tbe  views  of  the  impostor 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
being  able  to  crush  bim  whensoever  he 
should  have  sufllclently  served  tbe  views  of 
herself  and  of  her  party. 

Aware  that,  after  all  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  prepare  the  apt  mind  of  his  pro- 
mising young  pnpll,  many  chances  of  dis- 
covery would  exist  in  England  which  would 
be  avoided  by  commencing  their  nefarious 
proceedings  at  a  distance,  Simon  determin- 
ed to  lay  the  opening  scene  of  his  fraudulent 
drama  in  Ireland.  In  that  IsUuid  War- 
wick's father,  tbe  late  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  remembered  with  tbe  utmost  affection 
on  account  of  his  personal  character,  as 
well  as  of  his  many  public  acts  of  Justice 
and  wisdom  while  he  had  been  governor. 
The  same  public  officers  now  held  their 
situations  there  who  had  done  so  under 
Clarence,  and  under  so  manv  favourable 
circumstances  Simon,  probably,  could  not 
better  have  chosen  the  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  his  elaborate  and  rmry  Impndent  im- 
posture. 

Henry,  on  getting  the  alarming  Intelli- 
gence from  Dublin,  consulted  with  bis  mi- 
nisters, and  among  the  first  measures 
taken  was  that  of  aelxlng  upon  all  tbe  pro> 
perty  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  closely 
confining  her  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermond- 
sey.  This  rigorous  treatment  of  the  queen 
dowager,  occurring,  too,  at  this  particular 
time,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  she 
had  been  discovered  to  have  materially 
aided  the  imposture  of  Simon  and  BlmneL 
Tbe  alleged  reason  of  tbe  king  for  thoa 
severely  dealing  with  one  with  whom  he 
was  so  closely  connected,  was  her  having 
shown  so  much  favour  to  the  deceas^ 
tyrant  Richard,  as  to  place  herself  and  her 
daughters  in  his  power  when  she  was  safe 
within  her  sanctuary,  and  to  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Blicabetb. 
But  it  was  quite  dear  to  every  man  of 
discernment,  that  the  king's  subsequeiu 
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wmrrlag*  to  th«  piineeM  was  «  complete  con- 
donation of  all  that  had  prerloiuijr  paaaed 
between  him  and  the  dowa^r  which  could 
TOiUerlally  offend  bim;  nor  wa«  he  of  a 
temper  bo  long  to  hare  anirered  hU  ararioe 
and  hit  vengeance  to  remain  In  abeyance^ 
had  that  really  been  the  ground  of  his  of- 
fence. That  he  dUliked,  not  to  sajr  hated, 
hta  mothei^ln-law,  had  long  been  certain ; 
and  It  Beems  no  leea  eo,  from  hit  present 
proceeding  with  respect  to  her.  that  he 
now  had  dltcorered  reaaon  to  fear  her, 
as  having  Importantly  aided  in  an  Impoa- 
tnre.  which  had  been  eminently  succew- 
ful  m  Ireland,  and  which  he  waa  byno 
mean*  sure  would  not  be  equally  so  In  Bug- 
land.  Harlng  aeovrely  guarded  againat 
any  future  nuachlef  from  the  queen  dow- 
ager, by  thus  consigning  her  to  a  poverty 
and  seclusion  which  terminated  only  with 
her  life,  the  king  now  gave  hia  Bngllsh  tub- 
jecta  the  very  best  possible  proof  of  the  im- 
pudence and  falsehood  of  Slmnel's  assump- 
tion of  the  title  and  character  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  by  producing  that  unfortunate 
young  nobleman  himself  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
causing  many  persons  of  rank  who  had  in- 
timately known  him  to  have  free  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  and  thus  not  only  showed 
that  the  pretensions  of  Slmnel  were  false, 
but  alao  that  they  were  even  founded  upon 
a  false  report,  the  enrl's  escape  from  the 
Tower,  which  Simon  and  his  abettors  had 
too  hastily  believed  on  the  strength  of 
popular  rumour,  never  having  actually 
taken  place. 

In  London  and  In  England  generally  this 
Judicious  measure  was  completely  decisive 
of  the  popular  belief ;  and  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  tortuous  mind, 
easily  understood  that  he  himself  had 
caused  the  rumour  of  the  young  earl's 
escape,  for  the  pturpoae  of  saving  himself 
from  being  importuned  to  release  him,  and 
also  to  prevent  any  plots  being  formed  for 
that  purpose. 

Henry's  bold  tamper  would  probably 
have  prompted  him  to  go  over  to  Ireland, 
carrying  with  him  the  real  Warwick.  But, 
In  the  flrst  place,  he  knew  that  the  consum- 
mate assurance  of  Simon  and  his  friends 
had  led  them,  even  after  their  Imposture 
had  become  a  mere  mockery  In  England, 
to  protest  that  the  real  Warwick  was  the 
youth  in  their  company,  and  that  the  War- 
wick whom  Henry  had  so  ostentatiously 
produced  was  the  only  Impostor.  And.  in 
the  next  place,  Henry  trom  day  to  day  had 
Information  which  made  It  quite  certain 
that  too  many  powerful  people  in  England 
were  his  enemies,  and  inclined  to  aid  the 
Impostor,  to  render  it  safe  for  him  to  be 
absent  from  the  kingdom  for  even  a  brief 
apace  of  time.  Be  therefore  resolved  to 
await  the  farther  proceedings  of  the  im- 
postor, and  contented  himself  with  levying 
troops,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  throwing  into  confinement  the 
raarqnla  of  Dorset,  not  on  account  of  any 
actual  overt  act,  but  lest  he  should  be  In- 
clined to  treason  by  the  hard  measure 
which  bad  been  dealt  out  to  his  mother, 
tbe  qoMn  dowager. 


Having  pretty  nearly  worn  out  their  wel- 
come in  Ireland,  and  having,  beaides  nu> 
merous  Irish  adventurers,  been  supplied 
by  the  dowager  duchess  of  Burgundy  with 
about  two  thousand  veteran  Germaoa 
headed  by  a  veteran  commander.  Martin 
Bchwarta.  Simon  and  Slmnel  made  a  tend- 
ing at  Foudrey,  in  Lancaahlre.  not  doubt- 
ing that  the  Torklsts,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  so  numerous  In  the  UOTthem  counties, 
would  join  them  In  great  numbers.  In 
this  respect  they  were  grievously  dlsai»- 
polnted.  The  well-known  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  king,  the  general  Impression 
even  among  the  Torklsts  of  England  that 
Simnel  was  a  mere  impostor,  and  the  ex- 
cellent military  arrangementa  and  large 
military  force  of  the  king,  caused  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  oountiea  eithw 
to  look  on  passively,  or  to  manifest  their 
loyalty  by  Joining  or  supplying  the  royal 
amy. 

John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  oi  John  de  te 
Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Blhcabeth. 
eldest  sister  of  Edward  IV..  had  for  some 
time  past  been  residing  with  the  king's 
bitter  enemy,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  he  now  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  mingled  crew  of  Impostor*,  rebels, 
and  their  foreign  and  hlrollug  mercenaries. 
This  nobleman  perceiving  that  nothing  waa 
to  be  hoped  from  any  general  rising  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  paeudo  earl  of  War- 
wick, resolved  to  nut  the  fate  oi  the  cause 
upon  the  Issue  of  a  general  action.  The 
king  was  equally  ready  to  give  battle,  and 
the  hostile  forces  at  length  met  at  Stoke,  In 
Ifnttlnghamshlre.  The  rebels,  conscious 
that  they  fought  with  halters  around  their 
necks,  fought  with  proportionate  despera- 
tion. The  action  was  long  and  sanguinan ; 
and  though  it  at  length  terminated  In  fa- 
veur  of  the  king,  his  loss  was  Csr  more  ex> 
tensive  than  could  have  been  expected.  con> 
sldering  his  advantage  of  numbers  and  the 
ability  of  hia  offlcera.  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels,  also,  waa  very  great.  The 
earl  of  Lincoln.  Broughton.  and  the  Ger- 
man, Schwarta,  were  among  four  thousand 
slain  on  that  side;  and  as  thevUconnt 
Lovel,  the  runaway  of  t^  former  and  leaa 
sanguinary  revolt,  who  also  took  a  part  In 
this,  was  mtsatng  and  never  tfterwarda 
heard  of,  it  waa  supposed  that  he.  too,  was 
among  the  stain.  Both  the  Impostor  Sim- 
nel and  his  tutor  Simon  fell  Into  the  handa 
of  the  king.  The  priest  owed  fals  life  to  bis 
clerical  character,  but  waa  sentenoed  to 
pass  the  whole  remainder  ol  It  In  eonflne- 
mcnt;  and  Benrv.  both  mercifully  and 
wisely,  signified  his  contempt  of  the  boy 
Slmnel,  by  making  him  a  seallloo  In  the 
royal  kitchen.  In  thia  capacity,  better 
suited  to  his  origin  than  the  part  the 
priest  had  so  uselessly  taught  him  to 
play,  Slmnel  conducted  blmsie^  so  humbly 
and  satisfactorily,  that  he  waa  afterwarda 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  falconer,  a  rank 
at  that  time  very  far  higher  than  oould 
ordinarily  be  attained  by  one  ao  humbly 
bom. 

Having  l^t«d  himself  from  adanger  which 
had  at  one  time  been  not  a  little  alannln 
Henry  now  turned  bla  atteotloQ  to< 
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naklnff  It,  as  he  lored  to  make  every  thing, 
a  soaroe  bf  profit.  Few  perished  on  the 
■caffold  for  this  revolt,  but  rut  numbers 
werr  hearlly  fined  for  their  havlnff  taken 
part  In  It.  And  lest  the  fining  of  actual 
eombatants  sboold  not  sufllelently  enrich 
the  rojal  treaanry,  Henry  canned  an  to  be 
fined  who  were  proved  to  have  given  clr- 
enlatlon  to  a  roroour,  which  had  somehow 

Sit  Into  droilatlon  before  the  battle  of 
oke,  that  the  rebels  were  victorious,  and 
that  Henry  himself,  after  seeing  his  friends 
cat  to  pieces,  had  only  secured  his  safety 
by  flight.  To  oar  modem  notions,  the 
mere  crediting  and  reporting  of  such  a 
statement  seems  to  be  somewhat  severely 
ponlshed  by  heavy  pecuniary  fine ;  but 
Henry,  perhaps,  thought  that  In  most  of 
the  cases  'the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thnaght,'  and  that  many  who  had  given 
rircolatlon  to  the  report  would  not  have 
been  violently  grieved  had  it  turned  out  to 
be  '  prophetic,  though  not  true.* 

Warned  by  much  that  had  reached  his 
ears  daring  the  absurd  but  mischievous 
career  of  Slmnel,  Henry  now  determined  to 
remove  at  least  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
by  having  the  queen  crowned.  This  was 
according  done ;  and  to  render  the  cere- 
mony the  more  acceptable  to  the  people  In 
SmenU  but  especially  to  the  Torklsts, 
enry  graced  It  by  giving  llbertv  to  the 
ynnngmarqnlt  of  Dorset,  son  of  the  queen 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
TkeBeiffnqfBjasLr  VII.  (efmUnued). 

A.O.  1488.  — HssBT's  steadfut  style  of 
administering  the  aifrUrs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  courage,  conduct,  and  facility  with 
which  he  had  delivered  himself  from  the 
dangercras  plots  and  revolts  by  which  he  had 
been  threatened,  acquired  him  much  consi- 
deration, out  of  his  own  dominions  as  well 
as  In  them.  Of  this  fact  he  was  well  aware, 
and  Internal  peace  now  seeming  to  be  per- 
manently secured  to  him.  he  prepared  to 
exert  bla  tnfineoce  abroad. 

The  geographical  circurastanoea  of  Scot- 
land rendered  It  Inevitable,  that  so  long  aa 
that  kingdom  remained  politically  indepen- 
dent of  England,  the  former  must  always 
remain  either  an  open  and  troublesome 
enemv,  or  an  unsafe,  because  Insincere, 
friend  to  the  latter.  The  character  of 
James  III.,  who  now  filled  the  Scottish 
throne,  was  precisely  of  that  easy  and  Indo- 
lent cast  which,  while  it  encouraged  a  tur- 
bulent nobility  to  waste  the  country  and 
vex  the  people,  would  have  encouraged  a 
king  of  England,  addicted  to  war  and  con- 
quest merely  for  their  own  sake,  to  prose- 
rate  war  with  Scotland  In  the  assorod  trust 
of  making  a  final  and  complete  conquest. 
Dot  Henry,  though  he  could  look  with  nn- 
blenched  cheek  upon  the  moat  sanguinary 
battle-field,  was  profoundly  sensible  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  He  therefore  now  sent 
•mba«ndors  to  Scotland  to  propone  a  per- 
manent and  honourable  peace  between  the 
two  countries.  James  on  his  part  would 
have  well  liked  to  conclude  sucb  a  peace, 
bat  hia  nobUlty  had  other  views,  and  all 


that  came  of  this  erobass}'  was  a  somewhat 
suUen  agreement  for  a  seven  years'  truce ; 
but  It  must  have  been  evident  to  a  far  less 
keen  observer  than  Henry,  that  even  that 
truce  would  be  very  likely  to  be  broken 
should  the  breach  be  Invited  by  any  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  circumstances  In  the 
situation  of  England.  With  this  truce, 
however,  sullen  and  insincere  as  the  Scot* 
tish  temper  very  evidently  was,  Henry  de- 
termined to  content  himself;  and  from 
Scotland  he  now  turned  his  attention  to 
France. 

Louis  XT.  waa  some  time  dead,  and  his 
son  and  heir  was  too  young  for  rule,  espe- 
cially in  a  kingdom  more  than  any  other 
in  Europe  liable  to  disturbance  from 
the  turbulence  and  ambition  of  powerful 
vassals.  But  Louis,  a  profound  Judge  of 
human  dispositions  and  talents,  had  well 
provided  for  the  juvenile  Incapacity  of  his 
son,  by  committing  the  care  of  the  king- 
dom, during  his  minority,  to  his  daughter 
\nne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  a  prlncms  of  mas- 
culine talents  and  courage.  This  lady  be- 
came involved  In  many  and  serious  disputes 
with  Brittany,  which  disputes  were  greatly 
fomented  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  so 
far  involved  France  with  other  provinces, 
that  at  this  time  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  felt 
that  the  Issue  of  the  struggle  In  which 
she  was  engaged  depended  aJmoat  entirely 
upon  the  part  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
powerful,  prosperous,  and  sagacious  king 
of  England.  The  subjection  of  Brittany  by 
France  seemed  quite  certain.  If  England 
should  not  interfere;  and  Anne  of  Beaujeu 
sent  ambassadors  to  England,  ostensibly 
With  the  chief  purpose  of  congratulating 
Henry  on  his  success  over  Simnel  and  the 
partisans  of  that  misguided  youth.  The 
real  purpose  of  this  embassy  was,  in  tsct, 
to  engage  Henry  to  look  on  without  inter- 
fering while  his  benefsctor.  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  should  be  plundered  of  his  terri- 
tory. Henry,  who  well  understood  thatjmd 
who  really  wished  to  serve  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, but  who  mortally  hated  the  expense 
of  war,  endeavoured  by  polity  and  media- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  the  strife.  As  will 
be  seen  In  the  History  6f  France,  both 
mediation  and  warfare  were  tried  In  vala 
until  the  year  1491.  when  the  young  duchess 
of  Rennes  being  besieged  In  Eennes  by  the 
French,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
restored  the  duchy  to  peace  by  giving  her 
hand  to  the  French  monarch. 

This  termination  of  an  affair  in  which  be 
had  lost  the  benefit  of  much  thought  and 
money,  by  not  being  more  liberal  both  of 
money  and  vigour,  vexed  Henry  exceeding^ 
ly ;  but,  with  a  most  philosophic  greed,  he 
resolved  to  turn  even  his  failure  to  profit. 
The  loss  of  independence  to  Brittany  really 
affects  Henry  very  deeply,  and  the  more 
so  aa  he  had  been  in  somo  sort  out-general- 
led  by  Charles  VI f  I.  of  France.  But  It  was 
Henry's  care  to  appear  mora  deeply  hurt 
than  be  really  was,  and  he  loudly  and  paa- 
sionately  declared  his  intention  of  going 
to  war.  He  well  knew  that  the  acquisition 
of  Brittany  to  France  was  to  the  last  degree 
offensive  to  the  people  of  England,  and  a 
war  with  Franco  proportionally  popular ; 
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and  he  took  his  meatnres  accordinRl^.  Be 
iMQed  a  commluioD  for  the  railing  of  a 
benevolence,  wtilrb  ipecies  of  tax  had,  how- 
ever, been  formally  and  positively  abolltbed 
by  a  law  of  the  tyrant  Rirhard,  though  now 
■o  coolly  laid  on  by  a  king  who  would  have 
deemed  It  strange  had  he  been  called  a 
tyrant.  Of  the  extent  of  theextortlcm— for 
It  was  no  belter— practised  «pon  this  occa- 
sion, some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the 
tact,  that  London  alone  contributed  up- 
wards of  10,00(M.  Mortoo,  the  chancellor, 
and  now  archbishop  of  Oanterbmy,  was 
disgracefully  pleasant  upon  the  occasion, 
directing  the  commissioners  to  take  no 
excuse ;  If  men  lived  handsomely  and  at  ex- 
pense, it  was  only  fair  to  conclude  that  they 
most  be  wealthy,  and  if  they  lived  after  a 
mean  and  miserly  fashion,  it  was  equally 
•ure  that  their  means  must  be  hoarded! 
The  dilemma  is  not  always  a  figure  of  logic 
even  for  a  chancellor;  the  archbishop's 
dilemma  had  one  horn  very  faulty,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  badness  of  trade  and 
oppressiveness  of  taxation  might  make 
many  a  man  live  meanly,  from  sheer  neces- 
sity, who,  nevertheleas,  would  far  rather 
have  furnished  his  table  with  viands  than 
his  strong  box  with  gold.  Having  raised 
all  that  he  oould  by  way  of  lienevolence, 
that  Is  to  say,  by  a  violence  exprensly  for- 
bidden by  a  law  nuMle  even  during  the  reign 
of  a  bad  kiog,  Henry  now  proceeded  to 
■nmmon  his  parliament  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  much  more  money 
oould  be  extracted  in  a  more  regular  way, 
Btill  keeping  in  view  the  warlike  character 
of  his  people,  and  their  recent  and  deep 
vexation  with  Prance,  Henry  now  appealed 
to  the  national  feelings  in  a  speech  to  par- 
liament, which  Is  so  curious  a  specimen 
of  the  art  of  being  eloquently  insincere, 
that  we  transcribe  Hume's  summary.  Be 
told  them  that  'France,  elated  with  her 
late  successes,  had  eren  proceeded  to  a 
contempt  to  England,  and  had  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute  which  Louis  XI.  had 
Btlpniated  to  Kdward  IT. :  that  it  became 
•o  warlike  a  nation  as  the  English  to  t>e 
roused  by  this  indignity,  and  not  to  limit 
their  pretensions  merely  to  repelling  the 
present  injtur.  That,  for  his  part,  he  was 
determined  to  Uy  claim  to  the  cmwn  itself 
of  France,  and  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms 
•o  Just  a  title  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
gallant  ancestors.  That  Creasy,  Poitiers, 
and  Agincourt  were  snfflclent  to  instruct 
them  in  their  superiority  over  the  enemy, 
a«r  did  he  despair  of  adding  new  names  to 
ttie  glorious  catalogue.  Ttiat  a  king  of 
France  had  been  priaoner  in  London,  and 
ft  king  of  England  liad  been  crowned  In 
Paris ;  events  which  should  animate  them 
to  an  emulation  of  like  glory  with  that 
which  bad  been  enjoyed  by  their  fore- 
flathera.  Tliat  the  domestic  dissensions  of 
England  had  tieen  the  sole  cause  of  her 
losing  these  foreign  dominions,  and  that 
her  preaeot  internal  union  would  be  the 
effectual  means  of  recovering  them ;  that 
where  aQob  lasting  honour  was  in  view, 
and  sneli  an  important  acquisition,  it  tw- 
oame  not  brave  men  to  repine  at  the  ad- 
Vftnoe  of  a  little  treasure ;  and  that,  for  his 


part,  he  was  determined  to  make  the  war 
maintain  Itself,  and  hoped  by  the  inraeton 
nf  so  opulent  a  kingdom  as  France,  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  diminish  the  richea  of 
the  natlnn. 

If  all  men  vere  gifted  with  the  tsr  sight 
of  La  Rochefoucault  into  the  human  heart, 
perhaps  such  a  speech  as  this  of  Henry 
would  defeat  itself  by  the  very  excess  >«nd 
exquislteness  of  Its  art.  But  all  men  are 
not  so  gifted,  and  never  was  man  better 
aware  of  tlict  fact  than  Henry  was.  He 
knew  the  instruments  he  hsid  to  work 
with,  and  he  worked  accordingly.  Though 
there  were  many  circumstances  in  the  state 
of  Europe  which  ought  to  have  made  tlie 
parliament  ctiary  of  advancing  hard  cairii 
for  a  war  with  France;  though  even  on 
the  very  edge  of  England,  to  wit,  in 
Scotland,  a  new  and  warlike  monarch, 
James  IV.,  bad  succeeded  to  the  indolent 
James  III.,  and  was  so  much  attached 
to  tlie  interest  of  France,  that  he  was 
nearly  sure  to  evince  his  attachment  by 
mak'.ng  war  on  England  whenever  Henry 
should  lead  the  flower  of  England's  forces 
to  the  shores  of  France,  the  parliament 
hailed  Henry's  t>oastfttl  promises  with  de- 
light. Two  fifteenths  were  readily  voted 
to  him.  aud  «n  act  was  passed  to  enable 
the  nobility  to  sell  their  estates;  by  whidi 
Henry  accomplished  the  double  purpose  of 
having  wealthy  volunteers  to  defray  many 
unavoidable  expenses,  and  of  greatly  dimi- 
ni»tiing  that  baronial  power  which  even 
yet  trod  closely  upon  the  kibes  of  Kngllrti 
royalty. 

▲.D.  14M.— As  Henry  bad  anticipated, 
many  powerful  nobles,  inflamed  with  a  de- 
sire of  making  In  France  rich  territorial  ac- 
quisitions, such  as  their  Norman  ancestors 
had  made  in  England,  availed  themselves 
of  his  politic  act.  and  sold  or  pawned 
their  broad  lauds  to  raise  troops  for  the 
invasion.  So  well,  in  short,  were  Henry's 
well-feigned  desires  seconded,  that  on  the 
6th  of  October  in  this  year,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  land  at  Oalals.  witli  a  splendidly 
equipped  army  of  twenty-five  thouaand 
infantry  and  aixteen  hundred  cavalry,  the 
whole  commanded,  under  the  king  himself, 
by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  duke  of  lied- 
f  ord,  and  officered  by  some  of  the  very  first 
men  In  England.  Many  a  bright  dream  of 
avarice  andfof  nobler  ambition  was  dreamed 
among  that  mighty  host;  but  like  other 
splendid  dreama,  those  dreams  were  as  fal- 
lacious and  short-lived  as  they  were  ImtU- 
liant.  The  truth  la,  that,  nobly  as  the  king 
liad  denounced  wrath  to  France  and  pro- 
mised wealth  to  England,  he  had  from  the 
very  first  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
firing  a  gun  or  drawing  a  sword.  His  olv 
Ject  was,  simply,  to  obtain  money;  tlie  only 
sincere  part  of  his  speech  was  that  In 
which  he  professed  his  hope  of  making  the 
war  maintain  itself ;  and  he  so  managed 
the  affair,  with  both  friend  and  foe,  that 
he  really  did  make  the  war  not  only 
pay  Its  own  expenses,  hot  contribute  a 
very  handsome  surplus  to  tbe  royal  trea- 
sury. 

It  was  whispered  among  shrewd  men. 
that  October  was  a  singular   season  at 
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whidi  to  ioTAde  France,  if  a  real  war  of 
coaquest  was  intended.  Henrj  beard  or 
gaeased  this  nunoar.  and  be  baatened  to 
oontradlct  1%,  hj  profeesing  faU  oonTictioD 
tbat  to  conquer  tbe  wbole  of  France  would 
not  coat  htm  a  wb(rie  snmmer,  and  tbat  as  be 
bad  Oabrfs  for  winter  quarters,  tbe  season 
of  bis  arriral  was  a  matter  of  perfect  In- 
dUterenoe. 

Tet  at  tbe  rtry  time  that  Henr7  made 
this  boast,  which  would  bare  been  mar- 
TeUonsly  slllj  had  It  not  been  entirely 
Insincere,  and  made  only  for  an  especial 
and  temporary  porpoae,  a  secret  corre- 
spondence fur  a  peace  bad  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  by  Henry  and  tbe  king  of 
Prance.  The  landing  of  Henry  In  France, 
with  a  numerous  and  well-«ppolnted  army, 
bad,  as  be  bad  fbreseen,  greatly  gtrengtb- 
ened  the  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  commissioners  were 
now  rery  speedily  appointed  to  settle  tbe 
terms. 

Any  other  man  but  Henry  wosld  have 
been  mm^  puziied  for  eren  plausible  rea- 
sons by  which  to  account  to  bis  subjects 
for  so  early  and  suddenly  agreeing  to  treat 
for  peace,  after  making  such  magnificent 
promises  of  a  war  of  actual  conquest ;  pro- 
mises, too,  which  bad  caused  so  many  of 
his  subjects  rery  largely  to  inyest  their  for- 
tunes in  bis  senrioe.  But  to  Henry  this 
was  no  dlfllcnlt  matter.  He  bad  repre- 
sented himself  as  sure  of  large  aid  from  the 
Low  Countries;  be  now  caused  Maximi- 
lian, king  of  the  Romans,  to  send  to  inform 
him  thai  such  aid  could  not  Uien  be  fur- 
nished. l^iain,too,  was  at  war  with  France, 
and  Spain  suddenly  recelred  the  counties 
of  Bonsillon  and  Oordagne,  and  concluded 
peace  with  Franee!  These  jUteratlons  in 
the  state  of  sflalrs  would  naturally  suggest 
some  alteration  In  the  proceedings  and 
hopes  of  Henry  1  He  gare  full  time  for 
Che  etrenlatlon  of  Uie  news  through  his 
camp,  and  ttien  he  caused  the  marquis  of 
Doo'set,  and  numerous  other  nobles  in  tils 
confidence,  to  petition  him  to  do  precisely 
what  be  had  from  the  first  Intended  to  do 
-4o  make  a  trea^  with  France  I  Strangely 
enough,  too,  they  were  made  to  allege  in 
their  petition,  that  Tery  lateness  of  the 
season  which  the  king  had  so  recently  af- 
firmed to  be  utterly  without  importance, 
and  the  difflcnltles  attendant  upon  the  siege 
of  Boologne,  which  he  bad  only  just  oom- 
meneed,  and  whidi  no  one  with  a  particle 
of  common-sense  could  erer  have  supposed 
to  be  an  undertaking  without  its  dlfll- 
culties!  Henry,  with  wetl-feigned  reluct- 
ance, suifcTed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  and 
France  bought  peace  by  tbe  payment  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty-fire  thousand 
crowns  down,  and  a  pension  of  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns  yearly.  Well  indeed  might 
the  money-loving  Henry  consider  now.  that 
between  the  contributions  of  his  subjectH 
and  those  of  France  tbe  war  had  indif- 
ferently well  maintained  itself. 

Scarcely  had  Henry  concluded  this  sin* 
gularly  cool  and  as  singularlv  successful 
endeavour  to  convert  a  glaring  political 
blunder  Into  a  means  of  raising  a  large  sum 
of  money,  than  he  was  once  more  called 
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upon  to  defend  his  throne  against  a  daring 
and  impudent  pretender. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  whose  hatred 
of  HeniT  was  by  no  means  decreased  by  tbe 
case  and  perfect  success  by  which  he  had 
baflled  the  designs  of  Simnel,  once  more  en- 
deavoured to  disturb  Henry's  thronei  She 
caused  it  to  be  given  out.  tbnl  Richard,  the 
young  duke  of  York  ,escaped  from  the  Tower 
when  bis  young  brother  and  sovereign  was 
murdered  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gioster,  who 
afterwards  usurped  the  throne.  Improbable 
as  it  was  that  the  younger  of  tbe  two  hnt- 
thers  should  have  cscspcd  from  the  mon- 
strous and  nnsiiaring  murderer  of  the  elder, 
the  tale  was  eagerly  and  credulously  list- 
ened to  by  the  people,  who  seem  to  have 
received  no  warning  from  the  former  im- 
pudent imposture  of  SimneL  Perceiving 
tbat  tbe  fund  of  public  credulity  was  fSr 
from  being  exhausted,  the  duchess  eagerly 
looked  around  her  for  some  youth  qualified 
to  sustain  tbe  part  of  that  young  duke,  of 
whose  approaching  reappeaiunce  emissa- 
ries were  now  InBtructed  to.  hold  out  ex- 
pectations. The  vouth  she  desired  soon 
presented  himself  in  the  person  of  Perkin 
Warbock,  the  son  of  a  chrlstlanJsed  Jew. 
Young  Perkin  was  bom  during  the  reign  of 
tbe  amorous  monarch  Edward  IT.,  who  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  hoase  of  the 
weaRby  Jew.  This  fart,  and  tbe  singular 
likeness  of  young  Perkin  to  the  king, 
had  occasioned  not  a  little  scandalous 
talk  as  to  the  actual  parentage  of  tbo 
boy.  The  youth,  who  had  removed  with 
his  father  to  Toumay,  tbe  native  country 
of  the  latter,  was  subsequently  thrown 
upon  bis  own  resources,  and  caused  by  the 
chsnge  of  fortune  to  visit  a  variety  of  places : 
and  travel  had  thus  sdded  its  benefits  to 
those  of  nature  and  tbe  advantages  of  a 
good  education.  The  youth  was  naturally 
very  quick  wttted  and  of  graceful  manners, 
and  the  singular  likeness  he  bore  to  Ed- 
ward  rv.  was  thus  rendered  the  more  re- 
markable,  especially  when,  having  been  in- 
troduced to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
by  her  instructed  in  the  part  it  was  desired 
that  be  should  play,  he  designedly  made  the 
utmost  display  of  those  qualities  which 
hitherto  be  bad  enjoyed  almost  unconsci- 
ously. The  rapidity  and  com  pletenoss  with 
which  he  mastered  all  that  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  teach  him  delighted  the  duchess, 
who,  however,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
reports  of  her  emissaries  to  spread  among 
the  populace  in  England,  sent  the  pseudo 
duke  of  York  to  Portugal  under  the  care  of 
lady  Brampton.  Prom  Portugal  he  was  re- 
called on  the  breaking  out  of  what  Henry 
bad  cflled  the  '  war'  with  France  ;  and,  at 
his  predecessor  in  imposture  bad  formerly 
been,  he  was  scot  to  make  tbe  first  publio 
essay  of  his  powers  of  Impudence  In  Ire- 
land. His  success  there  was  sufficient  to 
cause  a  great  interest  and  curiosity  not 
only  in  England  bat  also  in  France,  to 
which  country  he  was  invited  by  Charles 
VII I.,  who  received  him  with  all  the  ho- 
nours due  to  distressed  royalty,  assigning 
him  splendid  lipartraents,  and  giving  him  a 
personal  guard  of  honour. 

Tbe  personal  rosemblanoeof  young  War> 
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l)«ck  to  Bdward  TV.,  his  graceful  exterior 
and  reallr  remarkable  acoompllBbmentf*. 
added  to  the  air  at  entire  alncerltjr  which 
Charles— with  the  politic  dealffn  of  enibar- 
ratiBlnff  Henry— affected  In  hla  treatment 
of  the  Impostor  as  the  sennlne  duke  of 
York.retidorod  the  Imposition  so  far  success- 
fol,  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen, 
some  of  them  (as  sir  George  NevU  and  sir 
John  Taylor)  of  considerable  eminence,  ac- 
tually travelled  from  England  to  Paris  to 
offer  their  swords  and  purses  to  the  duke 
of  York. 

In  the  midst  of  a  tide  of  good  success, 
which  must  have  astonished  himself  more 
than  any  one,  Warbeck  met  with  an  unex- 
pected check  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
that  was  so  suddenly  concluded  between 
Prance  and  England.  Henry,  Indeed,  on  this 
occasion  tried  to  Induce  the  king  of  Prance 
to  give  Warbeck  up  to  him  ;  but  Charles, 
with  a  degree  of  spirit  which  did  him  groat 
honour,  replied,  that  no  matter  what  was 
the  real  character  of  the  young  man,  he 
ought  to  go  free  from  Prance,  to  which 
Charles  had  himself  Invited  him.  Warbeck 
accordingly,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his 
friends,  was  dismissed  from  the  court  and 
kingdom  of  Charles ;  and  he  now  made 
his  flrst  public  appearance  before  the 
dnohcss  of  Burgtindy,  whose  Instructions 
he  had  hitherto  so  well  obeyed.  With  a 
gravity  which  did  Infinite  credit  to  her 
talents  as  an  actress,  the  duchess,  affecting 
to  have  been  but  too  wel^  Instructed  by 
Slmnel's  affair  ever  to  give  credit  again  to 
mere  pbinslble  stories,  received  Warbeck 
with  a  coolness  which  would  speedily  have 
terminated  his  suit  had  ho  been  other  than 
an  Impostor,  and  not  quite  as  well  aware 
as  the  duchess  herself  was  of  its  motive. 
Well  knowing  that  her  ultimate  counte- 
nance of  his  pretensions  would  be  valuable 
precisely  In  proportion  to  her  seeming  un- 
willingness, at  the  outset,  to  grant  it,  the 
duchess  publicly  and  with  much  seeming 
severity  questioned  Warbeck  upon  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  title  of  York.  As  question 
after  question  was  answered  with  a  correct- 
ness far  beyond  the  power  of  any  mere  Im- 
postor—of any  Impostor  unless  assisted,  as 
warbeck  was,  by  the  duchess  or  some 
other  member  of  the  royal  family— the 
duchess,  by  admirably  regulated  grada- 
tions, passed  from  scornful  doubt  and  In- 
dignation to  wonder,  and  from  wonder  to 
conviction  and  a  rapture  of  delight,  as,  all 
her  doubts  removed,  she  embraced  him  as 
the  marvellously  preserved  son  of  Edward, 
the  true  scion  of  the  Plantagenets,  the 
only  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
her  own  long  lost  and  miraculously  restored 
nephew  I  The  scene.  In  short,  was  excel- 
lently performed,  and  was  as  pathetic  to 
those  who  were  not  In  the  secret,  as  It  as- 
suredly most  hare  been  wearisome  to  those 
who  were. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy  harlng  thus 
with  difficulty  and  reluctance  satisfied  her- 
self of  the  truth  of  her  §<ti-di*ant  ne- 
Ehew's  pretensions,  assigned  him  a  guard  of 
ononr,  and  not  only  Intimated  her  desire 
Ihat  ho  should  l>e  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  aii  her  court,  but  herself  set  the 


example,  never  mentioning  him  but  with 
the  honourable  and  endearing  title  of  the 
white  rose  of  England. 

iLD.  1403.— The  English  of  high  rank 
were  not  behind  the  Flemish  populace  In 
giving  credence  to  Warbeck's  pretensions. 
Men  easily  believe  that  whlcli  they  haro 
learned  to  desire ;  and  the  firm  rule  of 
Henry,  and  the  great  and  obvious  pains  he 
took  to  depress  the  nobility,  and  to  elevate, 
at  their  expense,  the  middle  and  trading 
classes,  disposed  very  many  men  of  power 
and  consequence  to  assist  Warbeck  in  the 
struggle  he  meditated  for  the  English 
throne.  Even  sir  William  Stanley,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  secure  Henry's  elevation, 
now  began  to  look  with  complacency  upon 
his  possible  dethronement  by  the  pseudo 
duke  of  York ;  and  sir  Robert  Clifford  ac- 
tually went  to  Flanders  to  ioln  the  pre- 
tender, and  wrote  thence  that  he  could 
personally  vouch  that  the  youth  In  question 
was  really  tluU  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
had  so  long  been  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  uncle,  the  late  king.  Tho 
high  rank  and  respectable  ctiaracter  of 
Clifford  made  this  aasunmce  of  his  exten- 
sively and  mischievously  Infiuentlal ;  caus- 
ing many,  who  would  have  disdained  to  as- 
sail Henry's  throne  for  the  sake  of  an  impos- 
tor, to  Join  in  the  wldo-spreadlng  conspiracy 
In  favour  of  the  supposed  duke  of  York. 

In  these  circumstances  the  king's  beet 
safeguard  was  his  own  politic  and  vigilant 
temper.  Well  served  by  his  numerous  spies 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  he 
was  thoroughly  informed  of  every  impor- 
tant step  that  was  taken  by  his  enemies. 
Being  morally  certain  that  the  duke  of  York 
had  been  murdered  by  the  late  king,  he  took 
the  necessary  steps  for  making  that  fkct 
appear  from  the  statement  of  those  who 
were  still  living  who  had  personal  cogni- 
sance of  It.  These  persons  were  two  In 
number :  sir  James  Tyrrel.  who  had  super- 
intended the  murder  and  seen  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  murdered  youths,  and  Dlgh- 
ton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  actual  mur- 
derers ;  both  of  whom  stated  the  murder  to 
have  been  committed  on  both  the  princes ; 
and  their  separate  statements  agreed  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  in  every  particular. 

The  next  point  that  Henry  was  anxious 
to  clear  up,  was  the  identity  of  the  pre- 
tended duke  of  York.  That  he  was  an  im- 
postor was  beyond  all  donbt ;  but  it  waa 
very  Important  that  Henry  should  be  able 
to  say»  not  only  who  he  was  not,  but 
who  ne  was  and  whence  be  had  sprang,  to 
aim,  by  a  daring  Imposture,  at  the  English 
throne.  With  this  view  he  sent  spies  Inui 
Flanders,  and  Instracted  some  of  them 
to  pretend  the  utmost  zeal  against  bim,  and 
to  ]oIn  the  opposite  party.  By  this  plan  he 
became  aware  of  the  number  and  nuk  of 
Warbeck's  adherents :  and  upon  these  new 
spies  were  set,  until  Henry,  by  alow  de- 
grees, and  through  the  Instrumentality  of 
men  against  whom  he  feigned  the  most 
ungovernable  indignation,  possessed  him- 
self of  every  passage  in  the  history  of  young 
Warbeck  from  his  rery  childhood.  TIjo 
tidings  thus  obtained  Henry  took  great 
pains  to  circulate  throughout  England;  and 
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tb«  deameM  with  which  every  ttep  In  the 
Impostor's  career  was  traced  greatly  tended 
to  diminish  the  popularity  of  bis  cause, 
and  to  weaken  the  seal  of  his  partisans,— 
upon  whom  Henij  determined  to  take 
ample  rengeance  at  his  own  leisure  and 
conTenlence. 

A.  D.  14M.  — Harlng  taken  all  prudent 
measures  for  disabusing  the  minds  of  his 
own  subjects  as  to  the  real  history  of 
the  pretended  duke  of  York,  Henry  made 
a  fbrmal  complaint  to  the  archduke  Phi- 
lip of  the  encouragement  and  shelter 
which  ao  notorious  an  Impostor  as  War- 
beck  had  met  with  In  Flanders;  and  as 
Philip,  at  the  Instigation  of  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Burgundy,  coldly  replied  that 
h«  bad  no  authority  over  the  demesne  of 
tliat  princess,  Henry  banished  all  Flemings 
from  England,  and  recalled  all  his  own 
subjects  from  the  Low  Countries ;  feeling 
aatisfled  that  the  Injury  thus  done  to  the 
trade  of  so  commercial  a  people  as  the 
Flemings,  would  soon  urge  them  Into  such 
rerolt  as  would  abundantly  rerenge  him 
upon  their  sovereign. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  suddenly  and 
simultaneously  seized  upon  those  of  his 
own  subjects  who  had  been  the  most 
xealous  in  conspiring  against  htm,  and  some 
were  speedily  tried  and  executed.  Others, 
among  whom  was  William  Worsely,  the 
dean  of  fit.  Paul's,  escaped  with  a  short 
Imprisonment.  But  a  more  Important 
victim  was  yet  to  be  sacrificed.  Stanley, 
the  lord  rJiamberlain,  was  accused  by  Clif- 
ford, who  was  directed  to  come  to  Bnglaod, 
kneel  to  the  king  for  pardon,  and  accuse 
Stanley.  The  Immense  wealth  of  the  latter, 
who  hiftd  forty  thousand  marks  in  ready 
money  and  valuables,  and  a  yearly  revenue 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  by  no  means 
tended  to  diminish  the  klni^s  desire  to  con- 
vict him.  But  Henry  feigned  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  Incredulity,  expatiated 
upon  the  very  great  improbability  that 
Sunley,  connected  with  Henry  and  hold- 
ing the  Important  office  of  chamberlain, 
should  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  even  so- 
lemnly exhorted  Clifford  to  beware  that  he 
did  not  wrongfully  accuse  an  Innocent 
man.  Clifford,  in  spite  of  all  thispretended 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  king,  persisted 
In  his  statements  of  Stanlej^s  gullt^  and  the 
accused  was  confronted  with  him.  Either 
from  a  high  sense  of  honour,  which  deemed 
every  suffering  and  danger  preferable  to  the 
baseness  of  falsehood,  or  from  a  weak  no- 
tion that  his  great  services  to  the  king  In 
former  days  would  prove  his  ssf  eguard  now, 
Stanley  did  not  affect  to  deny  his  guilt. 

A.  D.  1490.  —  Even  now.  though  Henry 
could  not  have  a  doubt  of  Stanley's  guilt, 
and  was  fully  resolved  not  to  spare  him, 
six  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
prisoner  was  brought  to  trial ;  a  delay  by 
which  It  probably  was  Intended  to  give  the 
public  a  notion  that  the  king  was  unwilling 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  a  man 
who  had  formerly  been  so  servlceal>le  to 
him.  At  length  he  was  tried,  and  the  part 
of  his  conduct  which  gave  the  most  offence 
was  his  having  said  to  Clifford,  that  if  he 
were  quite  sure  that  the  young  man  who 


claimed  to  be  the  duke  of  Tork  really  was 
so,  he  never  would  bear  arms  against  him. 
This  speech,  as  showing  a  preference  to  the 
house  of  York,  was  far  more  unpardonable. 
In  the  judgement  of  Henry,  than  the  of- 
fence ox  siding  with  a  mere  nameless  pre- 
tender, and  probably  was  more  conclusive 
against  Stanley  than  the  actual  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  Warbeck  in  the  way  of 
money  and  advice.  As  he  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  show  himself  Innocent,  a  verdict 
was  of  course  returned  against  him ;  and 
the  king,  who  previous  to  the  trial  had  pre- 
tended so  much  reluctance  to  believe  aught 
against  him,  did  not  allow  much  time  to 
elapse  between  sentence  and  execution, 
being  chiefly  Influenced,  It  would  seem,  by 
the  Uirgo  forfeiture  which  accrued  to  the 
crown. 

The  execution  of  Stanly,  high  in  rank, 
holding  an  Important  office,  and  having 
until  so  hitoadate  enjoyed  so  hu>ge  ashare 
of  the  king's  favour  and  confidence,  natu- 
rally struA  terror  into  the  confederates  of 
Warbeck,  as  Henry  Intended  that  it  should. 
And  not  only  did  this  expectation  warn 
them  that  mercy  was  out  of  the  question, 
should  any  be  convicted,  but  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  Clifford  as  tne  king's  Informer 
was  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
guilty,  who  must  now  be  aware  that  they 
had  no  longer  any  secrets  from  the  cold- 
blooded and  resolved  king  against  whom 
they  had  plotted  so  much  mischief.  Each 
of  the  conspirators  now  learned  to  look 
with  dread  and  suspicion  upon  his  neigh- 
bour. Many  were  thus  frightened  Into  with- 
drawing from  the  support  of  the  pretender 
while  they  still  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so;  and  though  rumours  and  libels  still 
continued  to  dismay  the  king,  a  very  gene- 
ral and  wholesome  opinion  was  formed  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  king's  secret  infor- 
mation, and  of  his  resolute  determination 
to  crush  the  guilty. 

Even  while  punishing  conspirators,  the 
king  seemed  far  more  bent  upon  Increasing 
his  wealth,  by  whatever  arts  and  schemes 
of  extortion,  than  upon  eonclUatlng  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  thus  siraying 
them  in  defence  of  his  throne  against  the 
arts  and  efforts  of  open  pretenders  or  se- 
cret conspirators.  Bis  extortions  were  per- 
petual, shameless,  and  merciless ;  the  very 
laws  which  ought  to  have  be«i  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people,  were  made  the  meiuis 
of  extorting  money  from  the  wealthy,  sir 
William  Qitpel,  a  London  alderman,  had  In- 
fbrmatlon  laid  against  him  which  Involved 
bim  in  penalties  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds,  and  he  actually  had  to  pay 
near  two  thousand  by  way  of  composition. 
The  lawyers  were  enconrsged  to  lav  infor- 
mations against  wealthy  men,  and  the  guilt 
or  Innocence  of  the  parties  seems  to  nave 
been  flu*  less  considered  than  their  willing 
ness  and  ability  to  enrich  the  king,  by  com- 
pounding with  him  for  their  offencM,  rtA 
or  Imaginary.  Aided  by  his  financial  agents, 
Erapson  and  Dudley,  to  whose  unscrupulous 
misconduct  we  shall  by  and  by  have  to  r» 
cur,  Henry  in  this  way  fleeced  the  great 
and  the  wealthy  of  enormous  sums,  sod 
CC 
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Ct)e  CreMuq;  of  IfttitUirp,  ^rc 


with  which  he  had  acknowledged  the  ser- 
vtoe  done  to  him  when  Warbeck  appeared 
off  the  ooatt.  Of  this  feellns  the  earl  of 
Kent,  lord  Abergarenny,  and  lord  CX>bham 
•o  well  aralled  theni«elrea.  that,  though  the 
rebels  made  every  peaoefal  endeaTour  to 
recrolt  their  ranks,  none  of  the  Kentish 
men  would  Join  them. 

On  this,  as  indeed  on  all  other  emergen- 
dee,  Henry  showed  hltq*elf  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  detached  the  earl  of  Surrey 
to  hold  In  check  or  beat  back  the  Scots ; 
and  liaTlnff  posted  himself  in  St.  George's 
fields  at  the  head  of  one  body  of  troops,  he 
despatched  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Suffolk,  and 
Bssex,  at  the  head  of  another,  to  take  the 
rebels  in  the  rear;  while  a  third  under  lord 
Daubeny  charged  them  In  front  The 
more  completely  to  take  the  rebels  by  sur- 
prise. Henry  had  carefully  spruad  a  report 
that  he  should  not  attack  them  for  several 
days :  nor  did  he  give  the  word  to  Daubeny 's 
division  to  advance  until  so  late  an  hour  In 
the  day  that  tne  rebels  could  have  no  idea 
of  being  attacked.  They  had  a  small  ad- 
vance at  Deptford  bridge,  which  Daubeny 
easily  put  to  night,  and  pursued  them  so 
closdy  that  he  charged  upon  their  main 
l)ody  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
joined it.  Daubeny  charged  the  rebels  gal- 
lantly, but  his  contempt  of  their  want  uf 
disripline  led  him  to  undervalue  tbclr 
numtter.  in  which  respect  they  were  far 
frt>m  despicable,  belug  above  sixteen  thou- 
sand. The  rash  gallantry  of  Daubeny  actu- 
ally caused  him  to  be  for  a  few  moments 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  speedily  rescued 
by  his  troops,  whose  discipline  soon  pre- 
vailed over  the  raw  numbers  of  the  rebels. 
and  the  latter  were  put  to  flight  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  killed, and  many  thou- 
sands prisoners;  the  first  dlvlalon  of  the 
king's  troops  having  aided  Daubeny  so  that 
the  rebels  were  completely  surrounded,  and 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  them 
succeeded  In  cutting  their  way  through. 

Among  the  numerous  prisoners  were  the 
lord  Audley,  Flammoek,  and  Joseph,  all  of 
whom  the  king  sent  to  Immediate  executloa. 
Joseph  actually  exulting  in  his  fate,  which, 
he  said,  would  ensure  him  a  place  In  the 
history  of  his  country.  To  the  other  prJ- 
soners  the  klug  gave  their  liberty ;  partly, 
perbapa,  because  he  deemed  them  to  have 
been  mere  dupes  in  the  hands  of  their  leap 
ders,  and  |«rtly  because,  however  much  they 
had  exclaimed  against  the  Oppressions  of 
his  ministers,  they  bad  in  nowise  ibrougb- 
out  the  whole  revolt  called  In  question  his 
title,  or  showed  any  disposition  to  mix  up 
with  their  own  cau!>es  of  complaint  the  pre> 
ten-kions  of  the  pseudo  duke  of  York.  Lord 
Surrey  aud  the  king  of  Bcutland.  mean- 
while, had  made  some  few  and  inefficient 
demonstrations  which  led  to  no  important 
result,  and  Henry  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  get  U I  alas,  the  Spanish  amhaAsador,  to 
propose  himself— as  tf  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Henry  —  to  mediate  between  the 
two  kings.  When  Hlalas  was  agretti  to  as 
a  mediator,  the  first  and  most  Important  de- 
mand of  Henry  was  that  Warbeck  should 
be  dalivered  up  to  him,  •  demand  to  whlrh. 

r.  Jamet  IT.  replied 


to  hU  eternal  h*<noor. 


that  he  could  not  pretend  to  decide  upon 
the  young  man's  pretensions;  but  that 
having  received  him  and  promised  him  his 
protection,  no  Imaginable  consideration 
should  ever  Induce  him  to  betray  him.  Sub- 
sequently, a  truce  of  a  few  months  having 
been  agreed  to  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, James  privately  begged  Warbeck  to 
seek  some  safe  asylum,  as  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  while  he  remained  In  Scotland 
Henry  would  never  allow  that  country  to 
have  any  permanent  peace.  The  measures 
of  Heurr,  meantime,  aa  regarded  the  Flem- 
ings had  produced  exaetlj  the  result  which 
he  expected  from  them ;  tlie  Flemish  mer- 
chancit  and  artificers  had  anffered  so  much 
from  his  system  of  non-Intercourse,  that 
they  had  in  a  manner  forced  their  archduke 
to  make  a  treaty  by  which  all  English  rebels 
were  excluded  from  the  Low  Couutriea,  and 
the  demesnes  of  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Burgundy  were  especially  and  pointedly  In- 
cluded In  this  treaty.  Wart>eck,  therefore, 
on  belug  reouested  to  quit  Scotland,  found 
himself  by  this  treaty  completely  shut  out 
of  the  Low  Countries  too,  and  he  was  fain 
once  more  to  take  refuge  among  the  bogs 
and  mountains  of  Ireland. 

Even  here,  such  were  the  known  rlgl- 
Unce,  art,  and  power  of  Henry,  the  unfor^ 
tunate  impostor  did  not  feel  himself  secure. 
His  fear  on  that  head,  and  his  dislike  of  the 
rude  ways  and  scanty  fsre  of  his  entertain- 
ers. Induced  him  to  follow  the  advice  of 
three  needy  and  desperate  adherents,  Aat^ 
ley.  Heme,  and  Skelton  ;  and  he  landed  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  the  still  prevalent  disposition  to  dis- 
content and  riot  In  that  neighbourhood  of 
hardy,  turbulent,  and  ignorant  men.  On 
his  landing,  at  Bodmin,  Warbeck  was 
joined  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  men : 
and  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by  even 
this  equivocal  appearance  of  popularity, 
that  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  England  by  the  name  of 
Richard  IV.  He  next  marched  his  coura- 
geous but  utterly  undisilpllned  men  to 
Exeter,  where  the  Inhabitants  wisely,  as 
well  as  loyally,  shut  tbelr  gates  agslnst 
hira,  despatched  messengers  to  Che  king, 
and  made  all  prr^taratlun  fur  stutalnlug 
euoU  h  sleKC  as  Warltcck.  destitute  of  artil- 
lery aud  even  uf  ammunition,  might  be  ex* 
ptfcted  to  carry  on  against  them. 

Henry  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  pretender 
who  hdd  Si)  long  eluded  aud  perplexed  him. 
hild,  at  lenirtb.  resolved  to  take  the  Held. 
Tlie  lords  Dauliony  and  Bruke,  with  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  many  other  considerable  nobles, 
bai^tily  raised  tro«>p«  and  marched  against 
tbe  reiH'U  ;  the  king,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
tively preparing  to  follow  with  a  nnmeroos 
army. 

Warbeck  had  shown  himself  unfit  fbr 
rule,  by  the  mere  eiaslon  of  spirit  Into 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  the  adhesion  of 
ihn-e  thousand  ill  armed  and  undisciplined 
men  ;  he  now  showed  himself  still  further 
unfit  by  utter  want  of  that  desperate  eour- 
age  which.  If  It  often  betrays  lU  posscveor 
into  situations  of  peril,  no  leas  frequently 
enables  him.  as  If  bv  mlntde,  to  extricate 
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himself  witb  wlTantaffe  eren  where  hit  mln 
•ppears  inerlUble.  The  ceal  of  the  king's 
friends  wss  so  far  from  destrojrlng  the  hopes 
of  Wmrbeck's  supporters,  that  in  a  rery  few 
dajs  their  nnmber  Increased  from  three  to 
aboQt  eeren  thousand.  But  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  this  enthuslaam  of  his 
friends  rould  not  counterbalance  tn  the 
mind  of  this  unworthy  pretender  to  empire 
the  terror  excited  bj  the  number  and  rapid 
approach  of  his  foes.  He  hastily  raised  the 
•lege  of  Bxeter  and  retired  to  Taunton ;  and 
thence,  while  numbers  were  joining  him 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  he 
made  a  stealthy  and  soUtaiT  flight  to  the 
aanctoary  of  Beaulleu,  In  Hampshire.  De- 
serted by  their  leader  the  Oomlsb  men 
submitted  to  the  king,  who  used  his  trl- 
omph  nobly.  A  few  leading  and  particu- 
larly obnoxious  offenders  were  executed, 
but  the  majority  were  dismissed  uninjured. 
In  the  case  of  Warbeck*s  wife,  Catherine 
Oordon,  Henry  behared  admirably.  That 
lady  being  among  his  prisoners,  he  not  only 
recelred  and  pardoned  her,  as  being  far 
more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  blame,  but 
eren  gare  her  a  highly  reputable  post  at 
court. 

▲.D.  1498.— The  long  annoyance  caused 
by  Warbeek  induced  Henry's  adrlsers  to 
urge  him  to  seixe  that  impostor  eren  in  de- 
flaaco  of  the  church.  But  Henry,  who 
erer  knred  the  tortuous  and  the  subtle  bet- 
ter than  the  openly  violent,  caused  his 
emlseartea  to  persuade  Warbeek  voluntarily 
to  leave  hla  shelter  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  king's  mercy.  This  he  accordingly  did, 
and  after  having  been  led  in  a  mockenr  of 
regal  state  to  London,  be  was  eompeUed  to 
make  a  fbrmaland  detailed  confession  of 
the  whole  of  his  strange  and  brpocritical 
Itffr.  and  was  then  oommltted  to  dose 
custody. 

A.D.  14M.— He  might  now  have  lived  se- 
curely, tf  Irksomely ;  but  he  had  so  long 
been  arcustumed  to  intrigue  and  the  acti- 
vity of  imposture,  that  he  speedily  took  an 
opportunity  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
keepers  and  escape  to  sanctuary.  Here  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  mediated  for  him, 
and  the  king  consented  once  more  to  spare 
his  life :  but  set  him  in  the  stocks  at  West- 
minster and  at  Cbeapside:  compelled  him 
In  that  disgraceful  situation,  to  read  aloud 
his  oonfMsion,  and  then  committed  him, 
to  dose  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Even  now,  this  restless  person  could  not 
Ribmlt  to  his  fate.  He  oontrlved  to  seduce 
some  of  the  servanta  of  the  governor,  and 
to  associate  with  himself  in  the  project  of 
escape  the  unfortunate  young  earl  of  War- 
wick, whose  long  Imprisonment  had  so 
weakened  his  mind,  that  no  artifice  was  too 
gross  to  impose  upon  him.  It  would  almost 
•eea  that  this  hopeless  scheme  must.  In* 
directly,  have  been  suggested  to  the  adven- 
turers by  the  king  himself,  that  he  might 
have  a  sufflclentty  plausible  reason  for  put- 
ting Warbeek  to  death.  Kor  is  it  any  an- 
swer to  this  opinion  to  say,  that  two  of  the 
conniving  servants  of  the  governor  were 
put  to  death  for  their  share  in  the  project ; 
for  Henry  was  not  of  a  character  to  allow 
his  scheme  to  fall  for  want  of  eren  such  a 


sacrifice  as  that  Both  War))eck  and  War- 
wick were  executed ;  the  latter  on  the 
ground  of  bis  Intention,  which  he  did  not 
deny,  to  disturb  the  king's  government. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Warwick  ex- 
cited universal  Indignation  against  Henry, 
who  certainly  sinned  no  less  against  policy 
than  against  humanity  In  this  gratuitous 
violence  upon  so  inoffensive  a  character. 

A.D.  1501.— Henry  had  always  been  anxi- 
ous for  a  friendly  and  close  connection  with 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whoio  profound  and 
successful  policy,  in  many  respects,  resem- 
bled bis  own.  He  now,  accordingly,  ex- 
erted hlms«lf,  and  with  success,  to  unite 
Ferdinand's  daughter,  the  princess  Cathe- 
rine, to  his  own  eldest  son.  Arthur,  priui-e 
of  Wales,  the  former  being  eighteen,  the 
latter  sixteen  years  of  age. 

AJ>.  16US.— Scarcely,  however,  bsd  the 
king  and  people  ceased  their  rejoicings  at 
this  marriage  when  it  was  fatally  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  young  prince.  The  sf>r- 
dld  monardi  was  much  affected  by  the  loss 
of  his  son,  for  it  seemed  to  place  him  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  the  large  sura  of 
two  hundred  thousand  ducats  which  had 
been  received  as  the  dowry  of  the  princess. 
Rather  than  part  with  so  hirge  a  snra, 
Henry  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  the  princess  and  hla 
second  son,  Henry,  who  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  whom  he  now  created 
prince  of  Wales.  The  young  prince  was 
as  averse  to  this  match  as  so  young  a 
prince  could  be;  but  his  father  wss  reso- 
lute in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  ducats,  and 
that  marriage  was  celebrated  which  was 
afterwards  the  prime  cause  of  so  much 
crime  and  suffering. 

The  hitter  years  of  the  king  were  chiefly 
spent  in  the  Indulgence  of  that  detestable 
vice,  avarice,  which  seems  not  only  to  In- 
crease by  enjoyment,  but  also  to  grow  more  ' 
and  more  craving  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  approach  of  that  hour  in  which  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  vain.  His  excellent 
but  far  from  well-treated  queen  having  died 
In  child-bed  in  1S03,  Henry,  from  that  time, 
seems  to  have  been  haunted  with  a  notion 
that  no  treasure  could  be  too  immense  to 
giuuxl  him  against  the  rivalsbip  of  his  siin, 
the  prince  of  Wales.  Oonsclous  that  the 
late  queen's  title  was  better  than  his  own, 
Henry  proliably  thought  that  if  the  prince 
were  to  aim  at  the  crown  Jn  right  of  bis 
mother  he  would  not  be  without  support, 
and  that,  In  such  case,  the  successful  side 
would  be  that  side  which  bad  the  best  sup- 
ply of  money.  Upon  no  other  principle  can 
we  account  for  the  shameless  and  unceas- 
ing rapacity  with  which,  by  means  of  be- 
nevolence extorted  from  parliament,  and 
oppressire  fines  wrung  from  individuals 
through  the  arts  of  the  infamous  Dudley 
and  Bmpaon,  the  now  enormously  wealthy 
monarch  continued  to  add  to  his  stores, 
which,  in  ready  money  alone,  are  said  to 
have  approached  tho  large  sum  of  two  mil- 
lions. Eren  when  he  was  rapidly  sinking 
under  a  consumption,  he  still  upheld  and 
employed  his  merciless  satellites  in  their 
vile  attacks  upon  the  property  of  Innocent 
men.    The  hvaplng  up  of  gold,  however. 
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could  not  »U7  the  ravage*  of  his  fcftrfal 
dlsoue,  and  be  expired  at  taU  palace  at 
Richmond,  at  the  compararirely  early  age 
of  flfty-two  yeara,  and  after  a  prosperous 
rcifm  of  twenty-three  yean  and  eight 
months,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
IfiOtt. 

Cold,  cantlonB,re8ohite,  and  stem.  Henry 
was  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  monarch ;  yet 
for  the  maM  of  the  people  his  reign  was  a 
good  one.  To  the  wealthy  his  avarice  was 
a  scourge ;  to  the  haughty  and  to  the  high- 
bom  his  Arm  and  vigilant  rule  must  have 
been  t<Trlhte.  But  he  allowed  no  one  to 
plunder  but  for  him :  no  one  to  tyrannise 
but  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  The  barba- 
rous tyranny  of  the  feadal  nobles  was  for 
ever  stricken  down  ;  the  middle  classes  were 
raised  to  an  importance  and  influence  pre- 
viously unheard  of  in  England ;  and.  apart 
from  his  arbitrary  and  really  impolitic,  be- 
cause needless,  extortions  of  money,  the 
general  strain  of  his  laws  tended  to  the 
making  of  a  despotic  monarch,  but  also  of 
a  regulated  nobility  and  of  an  enterprising 
prosperous  people,  whoso  enterprise  and 
whose  prosperity,  having  no  cJieck  except 
the  despotic  power  of  the  monarch,  could 
not  fall  sooner  or  later  to  curb  that  one  des- 
potism which  had  so  far  been  useful  that  it 
had  freed  them  from  the  many-headed  de*- 
potlsm  of  the  nobility. 

CHAPTBR  XXXIX 

A.D.  ISOO.~Tt  Is  a  sad  but  a  certain  truth 
that  the  maim  of  mankind  have  but  a  loose 
and  deceptive  morality :  they  look  rather  to 
t  he  manner  than  to  the  extent  of  criran  when 
fnrmlng  their  jndgementa.  The  splendid 
tvrannlcsof  an  Edward  were  rather  admired 
than  deplored ;  even  the  gifted  ferocity  of 
the  usurping  third  Richard  was  thought 
to  be  in  some  sort  redeemed  by  the  very 
excess  of  subtlety  In  tho  plan,  and  of  mere 
animal  daring  In  the  execution,  by  that  na- 
tion which  now  scarcely  endeavoured  to 
conceal  its  Joy  at  the  decease  of  the  cold, 
avaricious  Henry. 

The  cautious  policy  of  Henry  VIT.,  the 
severity  of  his  punishments,  and  his  incu- 
rable cupidity,  gave  no  small  advantage  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, who  ascended  the  throne  with  pro- 
iMibly  as  many  prepossessions  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  people  as  any  monarch  In 
our  history. 

Young,  handsome,  gay.skllled  in  all  raanlv 
exercises,  and  far  better  educated.  schoUsti- 
rally  speaking,  than  was  usual  even  among 
princes  at  that  time,  Henry  Till,  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  never 
been  In  any  degree  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  the  cruelties  or  the  extor- 
tions of  his  Csther,  whose  jealousy  bad  al- 
ways kept  the  young  prince  unconnected 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
With  all  these  advantages,  and  uniting  In 
his  own  person  tho  claims  of  both  York  and 
l^anoaster,  Henry  Vlfl.  may  most  truly  be 
said  to  have  commenced  his  reign  with  the 
universal  lore  and  admiration  of  his  people. 
His  grandmother,  tho  dowager  countess  of 


t  Richmond  and  Derliy.  was  still  alive,  and 
Henry  had  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
fortune  to  be  guided  by  her  shrewdness  and 
experience  In  the  important  matter  of 
funning  his  flrat  ministry.  The  ability  of 
I  the  ministera  of  the  late  king  was  beyond 
all  cavil,  and  it  was  Henry's  ooviuns  policy 
to  retain  as  much  of  the  talent  which  had 
aided  his  father,  with  as  little  as  possible 
of  either  the  wickedness  or  the  unpopula- 
rity. The  numberless  and  severe  suffer- 
ings which  had  been  inflicted  upon  men  of 
wealth  during  the  last  reign,  caused  a  pro- 
portionately loud  and  general  cry  to  be  now 
raised  against  the  informers,  and  princi- 
pal iy  the  noted  Dudley  and  Bmpson,  who 
had  so  snocessfully  and  nnscmpulonsly 
served  the  late  king:  and  though  the  jus- 
tice of  Henry  YIIL  old  not  induce  him  to 
part  with  any  portion  of  tho  treasure  which 
his  father  had  so  iniqultously  obtained,  so 
neither  did  it  prompt  him  to  defend  his 
fatlier's  tools.  Both  Dudley  and  Empson 
were  seiujd  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
amid  the  joy  and  execrations  of  the  people ; 
although,  as  we  shall.  In  a  very  few  words, 
be  able  to  show,  the  very  criminality  of 
which  these  men  were  accused,  was  not 
more  flagrant  or  hateful  than  that  which 
was  now  committed  against  them.  When 
they  were  siunmoned  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  called  upon  to  show  why  they 
should  not  be  punished  for  their  conduct 
during  the  late  reign,  Bmpson,  who  was  a 
fluent  speaker  and  a  really  able  lawyer, 
made  a  defence  of  his  own  Mtd  his  col- 
league's conduct,  which,  had  the  king  been 
just  and  the  people  reasonable,  would  have 
led  to  such  alterations  In  the  Uws  as  would 
for  ever  after  have  renderiMl  it  impossible 
for  unprincipled  Informera  to  ruin  the 
wealthy  subiect,  while  pandering  to  the 
greediness  of  a  grasping  and  unjust  king. 
He  very  truly  argued  that  he  and  bis  col- 
league had  acted  in  obedience  to  tho  king, 
and  in  accordance  with  laws  which,  how- 
ever ancient,  were  unrepealed,  and,  there- 
fore, as  authoritative  as  ever:  that  It  was 
not  at  all  to  be  man'elled  at  if  those  who 
were  punished  by  law  should  rail  at  those 
who  pot  the  law  In  force ;  that  all  well-re- 
gulated states  always  made  tho  Impartial 
and  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  their 
chief  boast,  and  that  that  state  would.  In- 
evitably, fall  Into  utter  ruin,  where  a  con- 
trary practice  should  be  allowed  to  obtain. 
This  defence,  which  clearly  threw  the 
blame  upon  the  state  of  the  Uws  and  upon 
the  evil  inclinations  of  the  late  king,  did 
not  prevent  Dudley  and  Bmpson  from  being 
sent  to  tlie  Tower.  They  were  soon  after- 
wards convicted  by  a  jury,  and  this  convic- 
tion was  followed  up  by  an  act  of  attainder, 
whidi  was  passed  by  parliament,  and  Bmp- 
son and  Dudley  were  executed  amid  the 
savage  rejoicings  of  the  people,  whose  de- 
meanour on  this  occasion  showed  them  to 
be  truly  unworthy  of  the  liberty  they  so 
highly  valued.  We  do  not  paJliate  the 
moral  feelings  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  but. 
legaltjf  speaking,  they  were  rnvrdered ;  they 
were  put  to  death  for  doing  that  which  the 
law  directly  authorised,  and  Indirectly  com- 
manded them  to  do. 
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In  eompUance  with  the  adrice  of  hU 
eooncil,  and  of  the  coon  teas  of  Richmond 
and  Derby,  Heniy  completed  hia  marriage 
with  the  prlneeaa  Catherloe,  the  widow  of 
bla  brother  Arthur ;  though  It  aeema  cer> 
taJii«  not  only  that  Henry  had  hlmaelf  no 
preference  for  that  prlneeaa,  who  waa  plain 
In  person,  and  hIa  aenlor  by  alx  years,  but 
al»o  thAt  his  fiUher  on  his  death-bed  con- 
jnred  htm  to  take  the  earlleat  posaible  op- 
purtontty  to  break  the  engagement. 

Though  Henry  YtIL  had  received  a  good 
edncatton,  and  might  deaenre  the  pralae  of 
teaming  and  ability,  even  without  reference 
to  bU  high  rank,  he  waa  far  too  Impetuous, 
and  too  much  the  creature  of  impulse,  to 
deserve  the  title  of  a  great  politician.  At 
hts  coming  to  the  throne,  the  state  of 
Europe  waa  such  that  laiMez  aUer  would 
bare  been  the  beat  maxim  for  ail  aove- 
reigna ;  and  England,  blest  with  domestic 
pence,  and  little  conoemed  In  the  affairs  of 
she  continent,  ought  eapeolally  tohave  kept 
aloof  from  Interference.  Italy  was  the 
theatre  of  strife  between  the  powers  of 
Spain  and  France:  Henry's  best  policy 
dearly  wonld  have  been  to  let  these  great 
powers  waste  their  time  and  strength 
against  each  other ;  yet,  at  the  very  com- 
meooement  of  his  reign,  he  allowed  pope 
Jnlios  11.  to  seduce  him  into  the  grossly 
Impolitic  step  of  allying  himself  with  that 
pontiff,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
Henry's  father-in-law,  Ferdinand,  to  crush 
and  trample  upon  the  commonwealth  of 
Venice. 

A.  D.  15ia— Having  succeeded  in  engag- 
ing Henry  in  this  league,  to  wtflch  neither 
hia  own  honour  nor  the  Interests  of  his 
people  obliged  him,  Julius  was  encourag- 
ed to  engage  blm  in  the  more  ambitious 
project  of  freeing  Italy  from  foreigners. 
The  pontiff,  accordingly,  sent  a  flattering 
mesunge  to  Henry,  with  a  perfumed  and 
anointed  rose,  and  be  held  out  to  Henry's 
ambassador  at  Rome,  Bainbrtdge,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  cardinal's  hat  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  exertions  In  his  Interest,  This 
done,  be  persuaded  Ferdinand  and  the  Swiss 
rantons  to  loin  him,  and  declared  war 
Mgainn  the  duke  of  Fenrara»  the  ally  and 
friend  of  the  French. 

A.n.  151 1.— The  emperor  Ifaxlmlllan  still 
held  to  his  alliance  with  Louis,  and  they, 
with  some  malcontent  cardinals,  now  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  ambition  of  Julius, 
by  calling  a  general  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  the  church.  With  the 
exception  of  some  French  bishops,  the 
cardinals  had  scarcely  any  supporters,  and 
they  were  so  ill  received  at  Pisa,  where 
they  first  met,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
adjourn  to  Milan.  Even  here,  though  un- 
der the  dominion  and  protection  of  Prance, 
tbey  were  so  much  Insulted,  that  they  again 
adjourned  to  Lynns ;  and  It  was  evident  that 
they  had  but  little  chance  of  success  against 
the  pope,  who,  besides  being  extremely 
popular,  did  not  fall  to  exercise  his  power 
of  exoommunlcatlng  the  clerical  attendanta 
of  the  council,  and  abaolving  from  their 
alliance  the  subjects  of  the  monarchs 
who  protected  them. 

A.D.  1511.— Henry,  who  at  this  period  of 


his  life  was  tar  too  impetuous  to  be  other- 
wise than  sincere,  waa  really  anxious  to 
protect  the  sovereign  pontiff  from  Insult 
and  oppression,  and  he  was  strengthened 
in  this  Inclination  by  the  interested  coun- 
sel of  his  father-in-law,  and  by  his  own 
hope  of  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Moet  Ckrittian  King,  which  heretofore  had 
belonged  to  the  king  of  France.  He  con- 
sequently allied  himself  with  Spain,  Venice, 
and  the  pope,  against  the  king  of  France, 
and  not  merely  sent  an  embassy  to  dehort 
Louis  from  warring  against  the  pope,  but 
also  demanded  the  restoration  to  England 
of  Anjou,  Maine,  Gulenne.  and  Normandy. 
This  demand  was  considered  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  was  supported 
by  parliament,  which  granted  Henry  a  very 
liberal  supply. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  his  own  ends  to 
serve,  affected  to  be  extremely  anxious  to 
serve  Henry,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  convey  the 
English  troops,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
saud,  to  Fontarabla.  The  marquis  of  Dor- 
set, accompanied  by  the  lords  Broke  and 
Howard,  and  many  other  young  noblemen 
ambitious  of  warlike  fame,  commanded  tbiH 
force,  which  was  extremely  well  appointed, 
though  It  chiefly  consisted  of  Infantry.  But 
Dorset  very  soon  found  tliat  Henry's  Inte- 
rests were  not  consulted  by  Ferdinand  and 
his  generals ;  and,  after  much  Idle  disputa- 
tion, the  English  troops  broke  out  Into  mu- 
tiny, and  the  expedition  returned  without 
achieving  anything.  Henry  was  much  an- 
noyed by  this  egregious  failure,  and  Dorset 
had  great  difficulty  in  convincing  him  of  the 
exclusively  selfish  nature  of  Ferdinand's 
designs. 

By  sea  the  English  were  not  much  more 
prosperous  than  by  land.  A  fleet  of  forty- 
fl  vo  sail  was  enconntered  off  Brest  by  thlrty- 
ntne  sail  of  the  French ;  the  French  admi- 
ral's ship  caught  flre,  and  Primanget,  the 
commander,  resolutely  grappled  with  the 
English  admiral,  and  both  vessels  blew  up 
together,  the  enraged  crews  combating  to 
the  last.  The  French,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  their  admiral,  made  good  their  es- 
cape with  all  the  rest  of  their  ships. 

But  though  Henry  acquired  no  glory  or 
advantage  br  these  operations  against 
France,  he  did  Louis  serious  mischief  by 
compelling  htm  to  retain  In  France  troops 
whose  presence  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  Interests  in  Italy.  But  for  this  circum- 
stance Lou  is  would  probably  have  prospered 
there.  His  young  and  heroic  nephew, 
Gaston  de  Foix,  even  with  the  slender 
forces  that  could  be  spared  to  him,  during 
a  few  months  of  a  career  which  a  great 
modem  poet  most  truly  calls  *  brief,  breve, 
and  glorious,'  obtained  signal  advantages ; 
but  he  fell  In  the  very  moment  of  victory 
over  the  army  of  the  pope  and  Ferdinand, 
at  Ravenna.  His  genius  had.  In  a  great 
degree,  compensated  for  the  numerical  In- 
feriority of  the  French ;  but  directly  after 
his  death  Genoa  and  MlUm  revolted,  and 
Louis  was  speedily  deprived  of  every  foot 
of  his  newly  acquired  Italian  conquests, 
except  some  IsoUtedand  comparatively  un- 
important fortresses. 

A.  n.  1518.— Pope  Julius  TT.  had  scarcely 
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time  to  exult  orer  bis  raccessea  a^nst 
the  arms  of  Lonls  when  bo  died,  and  waa 
fiarceeded  by  John  de  Mcdfcis,  who,  nnder 
the  title  of  Leo  X.,  la  famed  In  blstorr 
no  lese  for  bla  natrona«re  of  the  arta  and 
sciences,  than  for  his  profound  political 
talen  is.  Leo  X  bad  no  aooner  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  than  be  dexterously  .withdrew 
the  emperor  Maximilian  from  the  French 
interests ;  and  by  cheap  but  flattering  com- 
pliments to  Henry  and  bis  loading  coor^ 
tiers,  greatly  Increased  the  popularity  of 
the  papal  cause  In  England,  where  the  par- 
liament Imposed  a  poll-tax  to  assist  the 
king  In  bis  designs  against  France.  While 
Henry  was  eagerly  making  bis  preparations, 
be  did  not  neglect  bis  dangerous  enemy, 
James  of  Scotland.  That  prince  waa  much 
attached  to  the  French  cause,  and  sent  a 
squadron  of  ressels  to  aid  it ;  and,  though 
to  Henry's  enroy  be  now  professed  the  most 
peaceable  Inclinations,  the  earl  of  Surrey 
was  ordered  to  watch  the  borders  with  a 
strong  force,  lest  England  should  be  assailed 
In  that  direction  during  the  king's  abaenoe 
In  France. 

While  Henry  was  busied  in  preparing  a 
large  land  force  for  the  Inyasion  of  France, 
his  fleet,  under  sir  Edward  Howard,  cruised 
In  the  channel,  and  at  length  drew  up  In 
order  of  battle  off  Brest  and  challenged 
the  Frencft  force  which  lay  there ;  but  the 
French  commander  being  In  daily  expecta- 
tion of  a  reinforcement  of  galleys  under  the 
command  of  Prejeaut  de  Bidoux,  would  not 
allow  any  taunts  to  draw  blm  from  his  se- 
curity. The  galleys  at  length  arrired  at 
Oonquet,  near  Brest,  and  BIdoux  placed 
himself  beneath  a  battery.  There  be  was 
attacked  by  sir  Edward,  who,  with  a  Span* 
Ish  cavalier  and  seventeen  English,  boldly 
boarded  Bldoux's  own  vessel,  but  waa  killed 
and  thrust  into  the  aea.  The  loss  of  their 
admiral  so  discouraged  the  English,  that 
they  raised  their  blockade  of  Brest  harbour, 
tdid  the  Frencb  fleet  soon  after  made  a  de- 
scent upon  tbe  coast  of  Sussex,  but  was 
beaten  off. 

Eight  thousMid  men  nnder  the  command 
of  tbe  eail  of  fflirewsburr,  and  six  thou- 
sand under  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  having  embarked  for  France,  the 
king  now  prepared  to  follow  with  tbe  main 
army.  He  had  already  made  the  queen 
regent  during  his  absence;  and  that  she 
might  be  in  the  less  danger  of  being  dis- 
turbed by  any  revolt,  ho  now  caused  Ed- 
mund de  la  Pole,  carl  of  Suffolk,  who  had 
been  attainted  during  the  last  reign,  to  be 
beheaded  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  arriving  at  Oulals  Henry  found  that 
the  aid  afforded  blm  fell  very  far  short  uf 
what  be  bad  been  promised.  MAximilian, 
who  waa  to  have  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  eight  thousand  men  in  return  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  crowns  which 
Henry  bad  advanced  him.  was  unable  to 
fulfil  hjs  engagement.  He,  however,  made 
the  best  amends  In  his  power  by  Joining 
with  sucii  scanty  force  as  bo  could  com- 
mand ;  and  he  enlisted  himself  nnder  Henry 
as  bis  offloer.  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
crowns  per  day. 

Tbe  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lord  Her- 


bert immediately  on  theirarrlval  In  France 
had  laid  siege  to  Terouenne,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Plcardy,  which  waa  gallantly 
defended  by  two  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  GrequI  and  TellgnL  The 
strength  of  the  place  and  the  galUntry  of 
tbe  garrison  bade  defiance  to  tbe  besiegers : 
but  a  dreadful  want  of  both  provision  and 
ammunition  was  soon  felt  in  the  t»lacCL 
Fontrallles  was  detached  by  Lonls  from 
tbe  army  at  Amiens  to  carry  some  relief  to 
this  place.  He  took  eight  hundred  bors»> 
men,  each  of  whom  carried  behind  him  a 
sack  of  gunpowder  and  two  quarters  of 
bacon,  and.  though  thus  encumbered,  this 
gallant  cavalry  rut  their  way  through  the 
English,  dtrosited  their  burthena  In  tbe 
fosse  of  the  town,  and  returned  to  tbelr 
quarters  with  scarcely  any  loss. 

The  same  gallant  Fontrallles  was  shortly 
afterwards  again  about  to  throw  aoroe  rellHF 
into  Terouenne ;  and  as  it  was  judged  that 
tbe  English  would  now  be  on  the  alert,  a 
strong  body  of  Frencb  cavalry  was  ordered 
up  to  protcet  him.  Henry  sent  out  a  body 
of  his  cavalry  to  hold  them  in  dieck,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  though  the  French  were 
picked  troopB,  conabting  chiefly  of  gentle- 
men who  bad  fought  gallantly  and  often, 
they  were  seised  with  a  sudden  panic  at  tbe 
approach  of  the  English,  and  fled  In  spite 
of  the  attempts  to  rally  them  whi<^  were 
made  by  such  men  as  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
the  duke  of  Longuevllle,  and  other  distUi> 

Sal  shed  offlcers  who  were  among  tbe  nnra- 
er  taken  prisoners.  This  battle,  from  the 
panic  flight  of  the  French,  Is  known  as  the 
BatUs  of  apura.  Had  Henry  Immediately 
after  tbla  pushed  his  advantages,  be  might 
easily  have  marched  to  Paris,  where  both 
friends  and  foes  fully  expected  to  see  him  ; 
but  he  allowed  Maximilian  to  persuade  him 
into  the  besieging  of  Toumay,  which,  after 
much  delay,  was  taken.  Henry  then  re- 
turned to  England,  having  gained  some  re- 
putation as  a  chivalrous  soldier,  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  increase  of  his  reputation  as 
a  politician  or  a  generaL 

During  Henry's  absence  the  Scots  acted 
precisely  as  haa  been  anticipated.  James, 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  bad 
crossed  the  border  and  taken  several  castles, 
ravsging  and  plundering  the  country  in 
every  direction  around  them.  Having  taken 
the  lady  Porde  prisoner  in  her  castle.  James 
was  so  much  charmed  with  her  society  that 
be  lost  much  precious  time,  and  bis  dis- 
orderly troops  took  advantage  of  bis  negli- 
gence and  retreated  to  their  homes.  In  great 
numbers,  with  the  plunder  they  bad  ob- 
tained from  the  Southrons.  The  earl  of 
Surrey,  after  much  dUOcnlty,  came  up  with 
tbe  Scots,  who  by  these  desertions  were  re- 
duced to  somewhat  nearer  his  own  force  of 
twenty-six  thousand  men.  James  in  per- 
son commanded  the  centre  division  of  tiie 
Scots,  tbe  carl  of  Huntley  and  Lord  Hume 
tbe  right,  tbe  earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle 
tbe  left,  while  the  earl  of  Bothwell  had  the 
charge  of  the  reserve.  The  English  centre 
was  commanded  by  lord  Howard  In  the  first 
Hue,  and  by  the  gallant  earl  of  Surrev  biro- 
self  in  the  aecond ;  the  wings  by  sir  Ed- 
mund Howard,  sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
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Umi  Dmerv,  and  sir  Edward  Stanley.  The 
right  winsr  of  the  Scots  commenced  the  ac- 
tion, juid  nlrly  drove  the  Engliah  left  wing 
off  the  field ;  but  the  Scottish  left,  in  the 
meantime,  broke  from  all  discipline,  and 
attacked  ao  impetnouBl}-,  but  In  snch  dis- 
order, that  air  Edward  Howard  and  the  lord 
Dacre.  who  profited  by  their  confusion  and 
received  them  coolly,  cut  them  to  pieces  be- 
fore tbear  eonid  be  rescued  by  James's  own 
division  and  the  reserve  under  BothweU. 
Tliough  the  Scots  sustained  this  great  loss, 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  so  much  ani- 
mated their  courage,  that  they  kept  up  the 
engagement  until  night  put  an  end  to  it. 
Even  then  it  was  uncertain  which  side  had. 
In  reality,  sustained  the  greater  loss.  But, 
on  the  fullowing  day,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  English,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  had  lost 
about  five  thousand  men ;  the  former  had 
suffered  almost  exclusively  in  the  ranks, 
while  the  latter  bad  lost  many  of  their 
bravest  nobles.  The  king  of  Scotland  was 
himself  among  the  missing  from  this  fatal 
'Flodden  field.'  A  body,  indeed,  was 
found  among  the  slain,  which,  from  the 
royal  attire,  was  supposed  to  be  the  king's, 
and  it  was  even  royally  Interred,  Henry  ge- 
nerously pretending  that  James,  while  dy- 
Insr.  expressed  his  contrition.for  that  mis- 
conduct toward  the  pope  which  had  placed 
blm  under  the  terrible  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. But  though  Henry  was  evi- 
dently convinced  that  he  was  thus  doing 
honour  to  the  body  of  his  brothei^ln-law, 
the  Scots  were  equally  convinced  that  he 
was  not,  and  Uiat  James  did  not  fall  in  the 
battle.  By  some  it  was  asserted  that  the 
monardi.  escaping  from  the  field,  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  lord  Hume;  while 
others  no  less  firmly  believed  Uiat  he  es- 
caped to  the  Holy  Land,  whence  they  long 
subsequently  continued  to  expect  him  to 
return. 

The  event  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  hav- 
ing released  Henry  from  all  fear  of  his  nor- 
tliem  border,  at  least  for  that  time,  he 
made  no  difficulty  about  granting  peace  to 
his  sister  Siargaret.  who  was  now  made 
regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of 
her  son. 

A.©.  1514.— Henry  rewarded  the  diief  In- 
struments In  obtaining  him  this  splendid 
victory,  by  conferring  on  the  earl  of  Surrey 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  Imd 
been  forfeited  by  that  nobleman's  father, 
who  sided  with  Richard  IlL  at  Bosworth 
yield ;  upon  lord  Howard  the  title  of  the 
earl  of  Surrey ;  on  lord  Hert>ert  that  of  earl 
of  Worcester;  upon  sir  Edward  Stanley 
that  of  lord  Honteagle ;  and  npon  CIiarleH 
Brandon,  earl  of  Lisle,  that  of  duke  of 
Suffolk. 

At  the  same  time  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln was  bestowed  upon  the  king's  chief 
favourite  and  prime  minister,  Thomas  Wol- 
sey.  whose  part  in  this  reign  was  so  Im- 
portant as  to  demand  that  we  should  pre- 
sently speak  of  him  at  some  length. 

The  war  with  Scotland  being  fortunately 
terminated,  Henry  again  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  France.  There,  however,  he 
found  little  cause  of  gratuUtion.  His 
father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  hav- 


ing obtained  possession  of  the  petty  fron- 
tier kingdom  of  Navarre,  had  eagerly  made 
peace  with  France,  and  induced  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  to  do  tbe  same ;  and  the 
pope,  in  whose  cause  Henry  had  sacrificed 
so  much,  had  also  accepted  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Louis. 

The  truth  was  now  more  than  ever  appa- 
rent, that,  however  great  might  be  Henry's 
other  qualities,  he  was  by  no  means  skilled 
in  the  wiles  of  politics ;  and  his  present  ex- 
perience of  that  truth  was  the  more  embit- 
tered, because  he  found  that  Maximilian 
had  been  induced  to  abandon  him  by  an 
offer  of  the  daughter  of  Prance  to  the  son 
of  that  prince;  though  that  son  Charles 
had  already  been  affianced  to  Henry's  own  , 
younger  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  who  was 
now  fast  approaching  the  age  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract. 

Thus  doubly  duped  and  Injured,  Henry 
would,  most  likely,  have  relnvaded  France, 
no  matter  at  what  sacrifice,  but  that  the 
duke  of  Longuevilie,  who  had  remained  a 
prisoner  ever  since  the  memorable '  battle 
of  spurs,'  suggested  a  match  between  the 
deserted  princess  Mary  and  Lcnis  of  Fnmce 
himself.  It  is  true  that  that  monarch  was 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  prin- 
cess not  quite  sixteen ;  but  so  many  advan- 
tages were  offered  to  Henry,  that  the  mar- 
riage was  concluded  at  Abbeville,  whither 
Louis  proceeded  to  meet  his  young  bride. 
Their  happiness  and  the  rejoicings  of  the 
French  people  were  of  but  short  duration, 
the  king  snrvivlng  the  marriage  only  about 
three  months. 

The  young  queen  dowager  of  France  had, 
before  her  marriage,  shown  some  partiality 
for  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  most  accom- 
plished cavalier  of  the  age,  and  an  especial 
favourite  of  Henry ;  and  be  now  easily  per- 
suaded her  to  shorten  the  period  of  her 
widowhood.  Henry  waa,  or  feigned  to  be, 
angry  at  their  precipitate  union  ;  but  his 
anger,  if  real,  was  only  of  short  duration, 
and  the  accomplished  duke  and  his  lovely 
bride  were  soon  Invited  to  return  to  the 
Euglish  court. 

CHAI^ER  XL. 
The  Beign  of  Hkkbt  YIIL  (conftnvnl). 

As  Henry  VIIL  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  extraordinary  of  our  monarchs,  his 
favourite  and  miui8ter,the  cardinal  Wolsey, 
was  at  the  very  head  of  the  extraordinary 
men,  even  in  that  age  of  strange  men  and 
strange  deeds.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher 
in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  displaying, 
while  young,  great  quickness  and  intelli- 
gence, he  had  a  learned  education,  with  a 
view  to  his  entering  the  church.  Having, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  own  education, 
l)cen  employed  in  teaching  tlie  children  of 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  he  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  that  nobleman  recom- 
mended him  to  Henry  TIIL  as  his  chaplain. 
As  the  private  and  public  servant  of  that 
monarch,  Wolsey  gave  equal  satisfaction  : 
and  when  Henry  VIIL,  a  gay,  young,  and 
extravagant  monarch,  showed  a  very  evi- 
dent preference  of  the  earl  of  Snrr^  to  the 
somewhat  severe  and  economic  Fox,  bishop 
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of  WInchMter,  this  prelmtelntrodaeed  Wol> 
wej  to  the  king,  hoping  thalt  while  his  ao- 
eompUshmenta  and  pliability  would  enable 
him  to  eelipae  the  earl  of  Surrey,  he  would, 
from  bla  own  lore  of  pleaaure.  If  not  from 
motfres  of  gmtttade,  be  subordinate  in  all 
matters  of  polities  to  the  prelate  to  whom 
he  owed  hu  Introduction.  Wolsey  fully 
warranted  Pox's  expectations  in  making 
hims^  even  more  agreeable  to  the  gay 
humour  of  the  king  than  the  earl  of  Surrey. 
But  Wolsey  took  advantage  of  his  position 
to  persuade  the  king  that  both  the  eari  and 
the  prelate,  tried  counsellors  of  the  late 
king,  felt  themselTes  appointed  by  him 
rather  than  by  their  present  royal  master, 
to  whom  they  considered  themselTes  loss 
servants  than  anthorltatiro  guardians  and 
tutors.  He  so  well,  at  the  same  time,  showed 
his  own  capacity  equally  for  pleasure  and 
for  businesa,  and  his  own  readiness  to  re- 
lieve the  king  from  the  weight  of  all  irk- 
some details,  and  yet  to  he  his  docile 
creature,  that  Henry  soon  found  It  Im- 
possible to  do  without  him,  in  either  his 
gaieties  or  In  his  more  serious  pursutu : 
and  Wolsey  equally  supplanted  alike  the 
courtier  and  the  graver  man  of  business, 
who,  in  endeavouring  to  make  him  his  tool, 
enabled  him  to  become  his  superior.  Con- 
fident in  his  own  talents,  and  in  the  favour 
of  Henry,  this  son  of  a  very  humble  tradee- 
man  carried  himself  with  an  all  but  regal 
pomp  and  haughtiness;  and  left  men  in 
some  diffloulty  to  pronounce  whether  he 
were  more  grasping  in  obtaining  wealth,  or 
more  magnificent  in  expending  it.  Buper^ 
oillous  to  those  who  affected  eqaality  with 
him,  he  was  liberal  to  the  utmost  towards 
those  beneath  him ;  and,  with  a  singular  in* 
consistency,  though  he  could  be  ungrateful, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Uie  unsuspect- 
ing bishop  of  Winchester,  no  man  was  more 
prone  to  an  exceeding  generosity  towards 
those  who  were  not  his  patrons  but  his 
tools. 

AjDk  1818.— A  Cavourlte  and  minister  of 
this  temper  eonid  not  fail  to  make  many 
enemies;  but  Wolsey  relaxed  neither  in 
haughtiness  nor  in  ambition.  Well  know- 
log  the  temper  of  Henry,  the  politic  mlnla- 
ter  ever  affected  to  be  the  mere  tool  of  his 
master,  though  the  exact  contrary  really 
was  the  case ;  and  by  thus  making  all  kU 
acts  seem  to  emanate  from  Henry's  wlU, 
he  piqued  his  vanity  and  wilfulness  into 
supporting  them  and  him  against  all  sh»- 
dow  of  opposition  or  oompbilnt.  Made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  then  archbishop 
of  York,  Wolsey  held  in  ecmmendam  the 
blshoprio  of  WinchestM',  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  had  the  revenues  at  very  easy 
leases  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bath.  Worcester, 
and  Hereford.  His  Influence  over  the  king 
made  the  pope  anxious  to  acquire  a  hold 
upon  him;  Wolsey,  accordingly,  was  made 
a  eardlnal,  and  thenceforth  his  whole  ener- 

Sles  and  ambition  were  devoted  to  the  en- 
eavonr  to  win  the  papal  throne  itsell 
Ooutrsry  to  the  custom  of  priests,  the  pre- 
cious metals  ornamented  not  only  bis  own 
attire,  but  even  the  saddles  and  furniture 
of  his  horses ;  his  cardinal's  hat  was  car^ 
rtod  before  him  by  a  man  of  rank,  and  laid 


npon  the  altar  when  he  entered  ohapel. 
one  priest,  of  noble  stature  and  handsome 
countenance,  carried  before  him  a  massive 
sliver  cross,  and  another  the  cross  of  York. 
Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also 
hold  the  offlce  of  chancellor,  and  was  but 
III  fitted  to  contend  with  so  resolute  a  per- 
son as  Wolsey,  who  speedily  worried  him 
Into  a  resignation  of  the  chancellorship, 
which  dignity  he  himself  grasped.  RIs 
emoluments  were  vast,  so  was  his  expendi- 
ture magnificent ;  and,  if  he  grasped  at 
many  offlces.  it  Is  but  ttdr  to  add  that  he 
fulfilled  his  various  duties  with  rare  energy. 
Judgement,  and  lugtlce.  Wolsey  might  now 
be  said  to  be  Henry's  only  minister :  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  being,  like  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  unaUe  to  make 
head  against  his  arbltranr  temper,  and 
driven  from  the  court  by  a  desire  to  avoid  a 
useless  and  Irritating  conflict.  Fox.  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  attached  to  Henry,  warned  him 
against  Wolsey's  ambition,  and  besooght 
him  to  beware  lest  the  servant  ahould  be- 
come the  master.  But  Henry  had  no  fear 
of  the  kind ;  he  was  far  too  dcspotle  and 
passionate  a  person  to  fear  that  any  minis- 
ter could  govern  him. 

The  sucoess  which  Francis  of  France 
met  with  In  Italy  tended  to  excite  the  Jear 
lousy  and  fears  of  England,  as  every  new 
acquisition  made  by  France  encroached 
upon  the  balance  of  power,  npon  which  the 
safety  of  Bnglish  interests  so  greatly  de- 
pended. Francis,  moreover,  had  given  of- 
fence, not  only  to  Henry,  bat  also  to  Wol- 
sey, who  took  care  not  to  allow  his  master's 
anger  to  subside  for  want  of  a  prompter. 
But  though  Henry  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  stirring  up  emmities  against 
France,  he  dtd  so  to  little  practical  effect, 
and  was  easily  induced  to  peace. 

A.D.  l&io.— Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the 
fathjBr-ln-law  of  Henry,  died  in  the  midst  of 
a  profound  peace  in  Europe,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Charles.  This  event 
caused  Francis  to  see  the  necessttv  of  be- 
stirring himself  to  ensure  thefHendship  of 
England,  as  a  support  against  theextensive 
power  of  Spain.  As  the  best  means  of  doing 
so,  he  courted  his  ambassador  to  make  his 
peace  with  Wolser,  and  affected  to  ask  that 
haughty  minister's  advice  on  the  most  con- 
fidential and  important  subjects.  One  of 
the  advantages  obtained  by  Francis  from 
this  servile  uttery  of  .the  powerful  minia- 
ter,  was  the  restoration  of  the  Important 
town  of  Tonmay,  a  frontier  fortress  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  Francis 
agreeing  to  pay  six  hundred  thousand 
croons,  at  twelve  equal  annual  instalments, 
to  reimburse  Henry  for  his  expenditure  on 
the  citadel  of  Toumav.  At  the  same  time 
that  Francis  gave  eight  men  of  rank  as  hos- 
tages for  the  payment  of  the  above  Urge 
sum  to  Henry,  he  agreed  to  pay  twelve 
thousand  Itvres  per  annum  to  Wolsey  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  bishopric  of  Toumay,  to 
which  he  had  a  claim.  Pleased  with  this 
success.  Francis  now  became  bolder  in  hia 
flatteries,  terming  Wolsey  gotentar,  tmtor, 
and  even  faiktr,  and  so  winning  upon  the 
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etiquette.  At  length  Prwids.  attended  bj- 
onlj  two  of  hi*  gentlemen  and  a  page, 
rixle  Into  Henry's  quartern  Henry  wa« 
delighted  at  this  proof  of  hl8  brother  mo- 
narch's confidence,  and  threw  upon  hli 
neck  a  pearl  collar  worth  Ave  or  alx  thon- 
aand  pound*,  which  FrancU  repaid  by  the 
present  of  an  armlet  worth  twice  aa  much. 
8<i  prufnae  and  gorgeous  were  these  young 

While  Henry  remained  at  Calais  he  re- 
celTcd  another  Tisit  from  the  emperor 
Charles.  That  artful  monarcli  had  now 
completed  the  good  Imprea<ilon  he  had  al- 
ready made  upon  both  Henry  and  cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  by  offering  to  leave  all  dispute 
between  himself  and  France  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Henry,  as  well  as  by  assuring  Wol- 
sey of  the  papacy  at  some  future  day.  and 
putting  blm  Into  instant  possesulon  of  the 
revenues  of  the  bishoprics  of  Badajos  and 
rUcencla.  The  result  was  that  the  empe- 
ror made  demands  of  the  most  extravagant 
nature,  well  knowing  that  Prance  would 
not  comply  with  them  ;  and  when  the  nego- 
tiations were  thus  broken  off,  a  treaty  was 
made  between  the  emperor  and  Henry,  by 
which  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  the  prlu- 
ctjss  Mary,  was  betrothed  to  the  former, 
and  England  was  bound  to  Invade  France 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  This 
treaty  alonr,  by  the  very  exorbitancy  of  Its 
Injuriousnessto  Rngland,  would  sufficiently 
nhow  at  once  the  power  of  Wolsey  over  his 
king  and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  ready 
to  exert  that  power. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  Im- 
prudently given  offence  to  the  all-powerful 
cardinal,  was  a  man  of  turbulent  temper, 
and  very  imprudent  In  expressing  himself, 
by  which  means  he  afforded  abundant  evi- 
dence for  his  own  min.  It  was  proved  that 
he  had  provided  arms  with  the  intent  to 
disturb  the  government,  and  that  he  had 
even  threatened  the  life  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  thought  himself,  as  being  de- 
scended in  the  female  line  from  the  young- 
est son  of  Rdward  the  Third,  to  be  the  right- 
ful successor,  should  the  king  die  without 
iHsue.  Far  less  real  guilt  than  this,  aided  by 
the  enmity  of  such  a  man  as  Wolsey,  would 
have  sufficed  to  ruin  Buckingham,  who  was 
condemned,  and,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  |»eople,  executed. 

A.n.  i&si.— We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Henry  in  his  youth  had  lM>en  jealously 
secluded  from  all  share  in  public  business. 
He  derived  from  this  circumstance  the 
advantage  of  far  more  scholastic  learn- 
ing than  commonly  fell  to  the  lot  of 
princes,  and  circumstances  now  occurred 
to  set  his  literary  attainments  in  a  striking 
light.  Leo  X.  having  published  a  general 
Indulgence,  circumstances  of  a  merely 
personal  Interest  caused  Areemboldl,  a 
Genoese,  then  a  bishop,  but  originally  a 
merchant,  who  fanned  tne  collection  of  the 
money  in  Saxony  and  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  to  cause  the  preaching  for  the  in- 
dulgenoea  to  bo  given  to  the  Dominicans. 
Instead  of  to  the  Augnstlnes  who  bad 
usually  enjoyed  that  privilege.  Martin 
Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  feeling  him- 
self and  his  whole  order  affronted  by  this 


change,  preached  against  It,  and  inveiffhed 
agnlnst  certain  vices  of  life  of  which,  pro- 
bably, the  Dominicans  really  were  guilty, 
though  not  more  so  than  the  Augustines. 
His  spirited  and  coarse  censures  provoked 
the  censured  order  to  reply,  and  as  they  dwelt 
much  upon  the  papal  authority,  as  an  all- 
snfflclent  anemer  to  Luther,  he  was  indneed 
to  question  that  authority:  and  as  he  ex- 
tended his  reading  he  found  cause  for  more 
and  more  extended  complaint ;  so  that  be 
who  at  first  had  merely  compUlned  of  • 
wrong  done  to  a  particular  order  of  church- 
men, speedily  dec4ared  himself  against  mucli 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
Itself,  as  being  corrupt  and  of  merely  hu- 
manl  nrention  for  evil  human  purposes. 
From  Oermanv  the  new  doctrines  of  Lpther 

?[uickly  spread  to  the  rest  of  Burope,  and 
otmd  many  proselytes  in  England.    Henrr, 
however,  was  the  last  man  In  hisdomlntona 
who  was  likely  to  assent  to  Luther's  argu- 
ments ;  as  a  scholar,  and  as  an  extremely 
despotic  monarch,  he  was  alike  shocked  hj 
them.    He  not  only  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent the  Lutheran  heresies,  as  he  termed 
and  no  doubt  thought  them,  from  taking 
root  in  England,  but  also  wrote  a  book  In 
Latin  against   them.    This   book,    which 
would  have  been  by  no  means  discreditable 
to  an  older  and  more  professional  polemic, 
Henry  sent  to  the  pope,  who,  charmed  with 
the  ability  displayed  by  so  Illustrious  aa 
advocate  of  the  papal  cause,  conferred  upon 
him  the  proud  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
which  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  onr 
roonarchs.    Luther,  who  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per to  quail  before  rank,  replied  to  Henry 
with  great  force  and  with  but  little  decency, 
and  Henry  was  thus  made  personally  as  well 
as  scholsstlcMlly  an  opponent  of  the  new 
doctrines.    But  those  doctrines  Involved  so 
many  consequences  favourable  to  human 
liberty  and  flattering  to  human  pride,  that 
neither  schoUstical  nor  kingly  power  could 
prevent  their  spread,  which  was  much  faci- 
litated by  the  recent  Invention  of  printing. 
The  progress  of  the  new  opinions  was  still 
farther  favoured  by  the  death  of  the  vigor 
oua  and  gifted  Leo  X.,  and  by  the  succea- 
sion  to  the  papal  throne  of  Adrian,  who  was 
so  far  from  being  Inclined  to  go  too  far  in 
the  support  of  the  establishment,  that  be 
candidly  admitted  the  necessity  for  much 
reformation. 

A.D.  iftss.— The  emperor  fearing  lest  Wol- 
sey*s  disappointment  of  the  papal  throne 
should  injure  the  imperial  Interests  In  Eng- 
land, again  came  hither,  professedly  only 
on  a  visit  of  compliment,  but  really  to  for^ 
ward  bis  political  interesta.  He  paid  asal- 
duous  court,  not  only  to  Henry,  but  also 
to  Wolsey,  to  whom  ho  pointed  out  that 
the  age  and  infirmities  of  Adrian  rendered 
anotlier  vacancy  likely  soon  to  occur  In  the 
papal  throne :  and  Wolsey  saw  it  to  be  his 
interest  to  dissemble  the  Indignant  vexation 
his  disappointment  had  really  caused  him. 
The  emperor  in  consequence  snooeeded  in 
his  wishea  ot  retaining  Henry's  alliance, 
and  of  causing  blm  to  declare  war  against 
France.  Lord  Surrey  entered  France  with 
an  array  which,  with  reinforcements  from 
the  Low   Ootintrles,  numbered  eighteen 
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tbooiaad  men.  But  the  operntlons  by  no 
means  eorresponded  In  Importance  to  the 
force  assembled  ;  and,  after  losing  a  great 
Dumber  of  men  b/  sickness,  Surrey  went 
into  winter  quarters  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber wltbout  having  made  himself  master  of 
a  single  place  In  Franco. 

When  Fnuice  was  at  war  with  England, 
there  was  but  little  probability  of  Scotland 
remaining  quiet.  Alljany.  who  had  arrived 
from  France,  espedaliy  with  a  view  to  vex- 
ing the  northern  frontier  of  England,  sum- 
moned all  the  Scottish  force  that  could  be 
raised,  marched  into  Annandale,  and  pro- 
pared  to  cross  into  England  at  Bolway  Frith. 
But  the  storm  was  averted  from  England  by 
the  discontents  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who 
complained  that  the  interests  of  Scotland 
should  be  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  a 
contest  with  so  superior  a  power  as  Eng- 
land, merely  for  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
power.  So  strongly.  Indeed,  did  the  Gor- 
doos  and  other  powerful  clansmen  express 
their  discontents  on  this  head,  that  Albany 
made  a  truce  with  the  English  warden,  the 
lord  DacTB.  and  returned  to  France,  taking 
the  precaution  of  sending  thither  before 
him  the  eazl  of  Angus,  husband  of  the  queen 
dowager. 

Ajk  1523.— With  only  an  Infant  king,  and 
with  their  regent  absent  from  the  kingdom, 
the  Scots  laix>nred  under  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  divided  into  almost 
as  many  factions  as  they  numbered  potent 
and  noble  families.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  melancholy  state  of  things  in  Scotland, 
Henry  sent  to  that  country  a  powerful  force 
under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  marched  with- 
out opposition  Into  the  Mcrse  and  Tevlot- 
dale.  burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  round.  Henry 
endeavoured  to  Improve  his  present  supe- 
riority over  the  Scots,  by  bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  his  only  daughter,  the 
young  princess  Mary,  and  the  Infant  king 
of  Scotland;  a  measure  which  would  at 
once  have  put  an  end  to  all  contrariety  of 
Interests  as  to  the  two  countries,  bv uniting 
them,  as  nature  evidently  intended  them  to 
be.  Into  one  state.  But  the  friends  of  France 
opposed  this  measure  so  warmly,  that  the 
queen  dowager,  who  had  every  possible 
motive  for  wishing  to  comply  with  it,  both 
as  favouring  her  brother,  and  promising  an 
otherwise  unattainable  prosperity  to  the 
future  reign  of  her  son,  was  unable  to  bring 
It  about.  The  partisans  of  England  and 
France  were  nearly  equal  in  power.  If  not 
in  number ;  and  while  they  still  debated 
the  question.  It  was  decided  against  Eng- 
land by  the  arrival  of  Albany.  He  raised 
troops  and  made  some  show  of  battle,  but 
there  was  little  actual  fighting.  Disgusted 
with  the  factions  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  Albany  at  length  retired 
a^rin  to  France ;  and  Henry  having  enough 
to  do  in  his  war  with  that  country,  was  well 
content  to  give  up  his  notion  of  a  Scotch 
allianoe.  and  to  rely  upon  the  Scuts  being 
busy  with  their  own  feuds,  as  his  best  se- 
curity against  their  henceforth  attempting 
any  serious  diversion  lu  favour  of  France. 

In  truth,  Henry,  wealthy  as  he  had  been 
at  the  oommencement  of  his  reign,  had 


been  so  profuse  In  his  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
that  he  had  now  no  means  of  prosecutInK 
war  with  any  considerable  vigour  even 
against  Franco  alone.  Though,  in  many 
respects,  possessed  of  actually  despotic 
power,  Henry  had  to  suffer  the  usual  In- 
convenience  of  poverty.  At  one  time  he 
issued  privy  seals  demanding  loans  of 
certain  sums  from  wealthy  men ;  at  another 
he  demanded  a  loan  of  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy,  and  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound  from  the  laity.  Though  no- 
minally toatUt  these  sums  were  really  to  ho 
considered  as  gift* ;  and  irapositionfe  at  onrc 
so  large,  so  arbitrary,  and  so  liable  to  be  fe- 
peated  at  any  period,  necessarily  cans«d 
much  discontent.  Soon  after  this  Ust  ex- 
pedient for  raising  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  he  summoned  a  convo- 
cation and  a  parliament.  From  the  former, 
Wolsey.  relying  upon  his  high  power  and 
Influence  as  cardinal  and  archbishop,  de- 
manded ten  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  to  be  levied  in  flvo 
years.  The  clergy  murmured,  but,  as  Wol- 
sey had  anticipated,  a  few  sharp  words  fmm 
him  silenced  all  objections,  and  what  he 
demanded  was  granted.  Having  thus  far 
succeeded,  Wolsey  now,  attended  by  several 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  addressed  the 
house  of  commons;  dilating  upon  the 
wants  of  the  king,  and  upon  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  In  which  those  wants 
placed  him  with  respect  to  both  France 
and  Scotland,  and  demanded  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for 
four  years.  After  much  hesitation  and 
murmuring,  the  commons  granted  only  one 
half  the  required  sum ;  and  here  occurred  a 
striking  proof  of  the  spirit  of  Independence, 
which,  though  it  was  very  long  In  growing 
to  its  present  height,  had  already  been  pro- 
duced in  the  house  of  commons  by  its  pos- 
session of  the  power  of  the  purse.  Wolsey. 
on  learning  how  little  the  commons  had 
voted  towards  what  he  had  demanded,  re- 
quired to  be  allowed  to  '  reason  *  with  the 
house,  but  was  gravely,  and  with  real  dig- 
nity. Informed,  that  the  house  of  commons 
could  reason  only  among  its  own  members. 
But  Hmry  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  an 
influential  member, and  coarsely  threatened 
hlro,  that  If  the  commons  did  not  vote  Itet- 
ter  on  the  following  day,  Montague  should 
lose  his  head.  This  threat  caused  the  com- 
mons to  advance  somewhat  on  their  former 
offers,  tliough  they  still  fell  far  short  of  the 
sum  originally  asked. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Henry  was 
partly  goaded  to  his  violent  and  brutal 
threat  to  Montague  by  very  urgent  neces- 
sity; among  the  Items  of  the  amount 
granted,  was  a  levy  of  three  shlUlngs  in  the 
pound  on  all  who  possessed  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  and  though  this  was  to  be  le- 
vied in  four  years,  Henry  levied  the  whole  of 
It  in  the  very  year  In  which  It  was  granted. 

While  Wolsey  —  for  to  him  the  people  at- 
tributed every  act  of  the  king—  was  thus 
powerful  in  England,  either  very  great 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  or  a 
most  invincible  misfortune,  rendered  him 
constantly  unfortunate  as  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  the  papal  throne.  It 
DD 
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now  again  became  raoanfc  by  the  death  of 
Adrian,  but  this  new  awakonlog  of  his  hope 
waA  merelj  the  prelude  to  a  new  and  bitter 
diiappointreeut.  He  waa  again  paaaed  over, 
aud  one  of  the  De  Medlda  ascended  the 
papal  throne  under  the  title  of  Clement 
Yll.  WoIie7  waa  well  aware  that  thU  elec- 
tion took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Imperial  party,  and  he.  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  turn  Henry  from  the  aUlaooe  of 
the  emperor  to  that  of  Franca 

Dtaappolnted  In  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  Wolsey  affected  the  utmost  ap- 
proral  of  the  election  which  had  so  mndi 
mortlfled  him,  and  he  appliod  to  Clement 
for  a  continuation  of  that  legatlne  power 
which  had  now  been  Intrusted  to  him  by 
two  popea,  and  Clement  granted  It  to  him 
for  life,  a  great  and  most  unusual  compli- 
ment. 

A.a  U^  — Though  Henry's  war  with 
France  waa  productlre  of  much  expense  of 
both  blood  and  treasure,  the  BugUsh  share 
In  It  was  so  Uttle  brtlUant,  that  there  U  no 
necessity  for  our  entering  here  Into  details, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  given  in  an- 
other place.  We  need  only  remark  that 
the  deraat  and  c^tlrlty  of  Francis  at  the 
great  battle  of  Parla.  In  the  preTlous  year, 
would  hare  been  Improved  by  Wolsey  to 
the  probable  utter  conquest  of  France,  but 
for  the  deep  offence  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor,  which  caused  him  to  represent 
to  Henry  the  Importance  to  him  of  France 
aa  a  counterbalancing  power  to  tbe  em- 
peror. He  carefully  and  successfully  ap- 
pealed to  the  powerful  passions  of  Henry, 
by  pointing  out  proofs  of  coldness  and  of 
Increasing  assumption  In  the  stj-le  of  the 
emperor's  letter  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Pavla;  and  Henry  was  still  more  deter- 
mined by  this  merely  personal  argument 
than  he  had  been  by  even  tbe  cogent  poli- 
tical one.  The  result  was,  that  Henry  made 
a  treaty  with  the  motber  of  Francis,  who 
•  had  been  left  by  him  as  regent,  in  wbich  he 
undertook  to  procure  the  liberty  of  Francis 
on  reasonable  terms ;  while  she  acknow- 
ledged Henry  creditor  of  France  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  millions  of  crowns, 
wbich  she  undertook  to  pay  at  the  rate  ox 
fifty  thouMuid  in  every  six  months.  Wol- 
sey, besides  gratifying  his  spleen  sgalnst 
the  emperor  ui  bringing  about  this  treaty 
with  France,  procured  the  more  solid  gratl- 
flcation  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  paid 
to  him  under  the  name  of  arrears  of  a  pen- 
sion granted  to  him  on  the  giving  up  of 
Toumay,  as  mentioned  In  Its  proper  place 
In  this  history. 

As  It  was  very  probable  that  this  treaty 
with  France  would  load  to  a  war  with  the 
emperor,  Hennr  Issued  a  commission  for 
levying  a  t*z  of  four  shillings  in  tbe  pound 
upon  the  clergy,  and  three-and-fourpenoe 
upon  thel^lty.  As  this  heavy  demand  caused 
great  murmuring,  be  took  care  to  have  it 
made  known  that  he  desired  this  money 
only  in  the  way  of  benevolenct.  But  people, 
by  this  time,  understood  that  loon,  benivo- 
fefuw,  and  tax  were  only  different  names  for 
the  one  solid  matter  of  ready  moMj/,  and  the 
murmuring  did  not  cease.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  people.  Indeed,  broke  out 


Into  open  revolt;  but  aa  they  had  no 
wealthy  or  influential  leader,  the  king's  of- 
fleers  and  friends  put  them  down,  and 
Henry  pardoned  the  ringleaders  on  the  po- 
Utlo  pretence  that  poverty  and  not  wilfol 
dlaloyalty  had  led  them  astray. 

A.D.  15S7.— Though  Henry  had  now  ao 
many  years  lived  with  his  queen  In  all  ap- 
parent cordially  and  contentment,  several 
circumstances  had  occurred  to  give  him 
doubts  aa  to  the  legality  of  tbelr  marriage. 
When  the  emperor  Cbarlea  had  proposed 
to  espouse  Henry's  daughter,  the  young 

JtrinccsrHary,  the  states  of  Castile  ob- 
ected  to  her  as  being  Illegitimate ;  and  the 
same  objection  was  subsequently  made  by 
France,  when  It  was  proposed  to  ally  her  to 
the  prince  of  that  countir. 

It  is.  we  think,  usual  too  readily  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  Henry  waa,  from  the 
first,  prompted  to  seek  the  dissolution  of 
this  marriage,  merely  by  a  libertine  and 
sensual  disposition.  It  Is  quite  true  that 
the  queen  was  considerably  older  than  he, 
and  that  her  beauty  was  not  remarkable : 
and  It  may  be  quite  true  that  those  circum- 
stances were  among  his  motives.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  studied 
deeply,  and  that  his  favourite  author, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  spoke  In  utter  roproba- 
tion  of  tlie  marrying  by  a  man  of  hla 
brother's  widow,  sa  denounced  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus.  The  energetic  reprobation 
of  an  author  of  whom  he  waa  accustomed 
to  think  so  reverently  waa,  of  course,  not 
weakened  by  the  rejection  of  his  daughter 
by  both  Spain  and  France,  on  tbe  ground 
of  the  incestuous  marriage  of  her  parents, 
and  Henry  at  length  became  so  desirous 
to  have  some  authoritative  settlementof  his 
doubts,  that  he  caused  the  question  to  be 
mooted  before  the  prelates  of  England, 
who,  with  tbe  single  exception  of  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  subscribed  to  tbe  opi- 
nion that  the  marriage  was  ab  ineepto  lllo- 
gal  and  nulL  While  Henry's  conscientious 
scruple  was  thus  strongly  oonflrmed,  his 
desire  to  get  his  marriage  formally  and 
effectually  annulled,  was  greatly  Increased 
by  his  falling  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
young  lady  of  grait  beauty  and  accomplish- 
monta.  Her  parents  were  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  families  in  the  nation,  her 
father  had  several  tiroes  been  honourably 
employed  abroad  by  the  king,  and  the  young 
lady  herself,  to  her  very  groat  misfortune, 
was,  at  this  time,  one  ox  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour to  the  queen.  He  now,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce,  upon 
the  ground  not  merely  of  the  Incestuous 
nature  of  the  marriage  — aa  that  might 
have  seemed  to  question  or  to  limit  the 
dispensing  power  of  Rome— but  on  the 
ground  that  the  bull  which  had  authorised 
It  had  been  obtained  under  false  pretences 
which  were  clearly  proven;  a  ground  which 
had  always  been  held  by  Rome  to  be  suffl- 
clent  to  authorise  the  nullifying  of  a  bull 
Clement,  the  pope,  was,  at  this  time,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  bis 
chief  hope  of  obtaining  hla  release  on  such 
terms  as  would  render  it  desirable  or  ho- 
nonralile  rested  on  the  exertions  of  Henry, 
Francis,  and  the  states  with  vrtUch  they 
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to  persuade  him  from  his  will  Mid  appetite, 
but  could  not  prevail.  Sad  I  but  tervM 
God  tu  diligmay  at  I  kav  aervad  the  king, 
Hb  would  not  have  ffivtn  me  over  in  mff 
grey  habre.  But  this  is  the  just  reward 
that  I  must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains 
and  stndy.  not  remrdintr  mjr  dutj  to  God. 
Ifut  only  to  XDj  prince.  Therefore,  let  me 
advise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privr  coun- 
cil as  by  your  wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  care 
what  you  put  Into  the  king's  head,  for  yon 
can  never  put  It  out  again.' 

^HAPTKR  XLL 
The  Beiffn  <^  Hksbt  TIU.  (eowHimtdj, 

KATU&AI.LT  too  fond  of  authority  to  feel 
without  impatience  the  heavy  yolce  of 
llome,  the  opposition  he  had  so  signally 
experienced  iu  the  matter  of  his  divorce 
had  enraged  Henry  so  much,  that  he  gave 
every  encouragement  to  the  parliament  to 
abridge  the  exorbitant  privileges  at  the 
clergy ;  In  doing  which,  he  equally  pleased 
himself  in  mortifying  Rome,  and  in  paving 
the  way  for  that  entire  independence  of 
the  papal  power,  of  which  every  day  made 
him  more  desirous.  The  parliament  was 
equally  ready  to  depress  the  clergy,  and  se- 
veral bills  were  passed  which  tended  to 
make  the  laity  more  Independent  of  them. 
The  parliament,  about  this  time,  passed 
another  bill  to  acquit  the  king  of  all  claims 
on  account  of  those  exactions  which  he  had 
speciously  called  loans. 

While  Henry  was  agitated  between  the 
wish  to  break  with  Rome,  and  the  oppos- 
ing unwillingness  to  give  so  plain  a  contra- 
diction to  all  that  he  had  advanced  in  the 
I>ook  which  had  procured  him  the  flatter- 
Ing  tiUe  of  Defender  of  tke  FaUk^  he  was 
informed  that  Dr.  Oninmer,  a  fellow  of 
Jesus*  College,  Ckmbridge,  and  a  man  of 
good  repute,  both  as  to  life  and  learning, 
had  suggested  that  all  the  nniveriitles  of 
Raropc  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  lega- 
lity of  Henry's  marriage;  if  the  decision 
were  In  favour  of  it,  the  king's  qualms  of 
conscience  must  needs  disappear  before 
such  a  host  of  learning  and  Judgment;  if 
tlie  opinion  were  against  it,  equally  must 
the  hesitation  at  Rome  as  to  granting  the 
divorce  be  shamed  away.  On  hearing  this 
opinion  Henry,  in  his  blulf  way,  exclaimed 
that  Oranmer  had  taken  the  right  sow  by 
the  ear,  sent  for  him  to  court,  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  him  as  to  employ  him  to 
write  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  to  super- 
intend the  course  he  had  himself  suggested. 

A.O.  1633.— The  measures  taken  by  phr- 
I  lament,  with  the  evident  good-will  of  the 
king,  were  so  obviously  tending  towards  a 
total  separation  from  Rome,  that  sir  Thomas 
More,  the  chancellor,  resigned  the  great 
seal;  that  able  man  being  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  papal  authority,  and  dearly 
seeing  that  he  could  no  longer  retain  offlce 
but  at  the  risk  of  being  called  upon  to  act 
against  the  pope. 

At  Rome  the  measures  of  Henir  were 
not  witnessed  without  wixlety ;  and  while 
the  emperor's  sgents  did  all  iu  their  power 
to  determine  the  pope  against  Henry,  the 
more  cautious  members  of  the  conclave  ad- 


vised that  a  favour,  often  granted  to  meaner 
princes,  dionld  not  be  denied  to  him  who 
had  heretofore  been  so  good  a  son  of  the 
church,  and  who,  if  driven  to  desperation, 
might  wholly  alienate  from  the  papacy  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  states  over  which 
it  held  sway. 

But  the  time  for  conciliating  Henry  was 
now  gone  by.  He  had  an  Interview  with 
the  king  of  France,  in  which  they  renewed 
their  personal  friendship,  and  agreed  upon 
measures  of  mutual  defence,  and  Henry  ini- 
vately  married  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had 
previously  created  countess  of  Pembroke. 

A.  D.  1SS3.— The  new  wife  of  Heniy  prov- 
ing pregnant,  Orsnmer,  now  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  directed  to  hold  a  court  at 
Dunstable,  to  decide  on  the  invalidity  of  the 
marriage  of  Catherine,  who  lived  at  Ampt- 
hill  in  that  neighbourhood.  If  this  court 
were  anything  but  a  mere  mockery,  rea- 
sonable men  argued,  its  decision  should 
surely  have  proceded  and  not  followed  the 
second  marriage.  But  the  king's  will  was 
absolute,  and  the  opinions  of  the  universi- 
ties and  the  judgement  of  the  convocations 
having  been  formally  read,  and  both  opi- 
nions and  judgement  being  against  Cathe- 
rine's marriage,  it  was  now  solemnly  an- 
nulled. Soon  after  the  new  queen  was  de 
Uvered  of  a  daughter,  the  afterwards  wise 
and  powerful  queen  Elizabeth. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  formalities  that 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  her  righta, 
queen  Catherine,  who  was  as  resolute  as 
site  was  otherwise  amiable,  refused  to  be 
styled  ought  but  queen  of  England,  and  to 
the  day  of  her  death  compelled  her  ser- 
vants, and  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
proaching her,  to  address  and  treat  her  as 
their  queen. 

The  enemies  of  Henry  at  Rome  urged 
the  pope  anew  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him.  But  Cle- 
ment's niece  was  now  married  to  the  second 
son  of  the  king  of  France,  who  spoke  to  the 
pope  in  Henry's  favour.  Clement,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  confined  his  severity 
to  issuing  a  sentence  nullifying  Cranmer's 
sent^ice,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  to 
Anne  Doleyn,  and  threatening  to  excom- 
municate him  should  he  not  restore  his  af- 
fairs to  their  former  footing  bv  a  certain  day. 

A.i>.  1536.— As  Henry  had  stUi  some  strong 
leanings  to  the  church,  and  as  it  was 
obviously  much  to  the  interest  of  Rome 
not  wholly  to  lose  its  influence  over  so 
wealthy  a  nation  as  England,  there  even 
yet  seemed  to  l>e  some  chance  of  an  ami- 
cable termination  of  this  quarreL  By  the 
good  offices  of  the  king  of  France,  the  pope 
was  Induced  to  promise  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  the  divorce,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
certain  promise  of  the  king  to  submit  his 
cause  to  Rome.  The  king  agreed  to  make 
this  promise  and  actually  detpatcbed  a 
courier  with  it.  Some  delays  of  the  road 
prevented  the  arrivtU  of  the  important 
document  at  Rome  until  two  days  aft4>r 
the  proper  time.  In  the  Interim  it  was  re- 
ported at  Rome,  probably  by  some  of  the 
imperial  agents,  that  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals had  l>een  ridiculed  in  a  fkree  that 
had  been  performed  before  Henry  and  his 
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eoart^  Bnramd  at  this  intelligence,  the 
pope  and  cudlnala  rlewed  ft  aa  sure  proof 
that  Henry's  promise  was  not  Intended  to 
be  kept,  and  a  sentence  was  Immediately 
prononneed  In  favonr  of  Catherine's  mar- 
risce,  while  Henry  was  threatened  with 
excommonication  In  the  event  of  that 
sentence  not  being  submitted  to. 

It  la  customary  to  speak  of  the  final 
brcAdi  of  Henry  with  Rome  as  harlng 
been  solely  caused  by  this  dispute  with 
Rome  about  the  dlrorce ;  all  fisot,  howerer. 
Is  anlnst  that  view  of  the  case.  The 
oplnkma  of  Luther  had  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  bad  sunk  deep  Into  men's  hearts ; 
and  the  bitterest  things  said  against  Rome 
by  the  refurmers  were  gentle  when  com- 
pared  to  the  testimony  borne  sgalnst  Rome 
by  her  own  Tenallty  and  her  general  oor- 
rupcion.  In  this  rery  case  how  could  the 
validity  of  Ostherlne^s  marriage  be  af- 
fected by  the  real  or  only  alleged  perform- 
ance of  a  ribald  teroe  before  the  English 
court  above  a  score  of  years  after  It  f  The 
very  readiness  with  which  the  nation  Joined 
the  king  In  seceding  from  Rome,  shows 
very  clearly  that  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances that  secession  must  have  shortly 
taken  place.  We  merely  glance  at  this 
fact,  because  It  will  be  put  beyond  all 
doubt  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  ao- 
ression  of  aueen  Bllxabeth ;  for  notwith- 
standing all  that  Mary  had  done,  by  the 
zealous  support  she  gave  to  the  church  of 
Rome  and  by  her  furious  persecution  of  the 
Reformers,  to  render  the  subserviency  of 
England  to  Rome  both  permanent  and  per- 
fect, the  people  of  this  country  were  re- 
joiced at  the  opportunltj  It  afforded  them 
of  throwing  off  the  papal  authority. 

The  houses  of  convocation  — with  only 
four  opposing  votes  and  one  doubtful  voter 
—  declared  that  'the bishop  of  Rome  had 
by  the  law  of  Ood  no  more  Jurisdiction  In 
Eofrland  than  wiy  other  foreign  bishop; 
and  the  authority  which  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  here  exercised  was  only  by 
usurpation  and  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
Eutrliah  prlncea.*  The  convocation  also 
ordered  that  the  act  now  passed  by  the 
PATl lament  sgalnst  all  ^pcals  to  Rome, 
and  tho  appeal  of  the  king  from  the  pope 
to  a  gpncral  cooncil,  should  be  afflxed  to  all 
rhurch  doors  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Tluu  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to  con- 
vince Rome  of  Henry's  resolve  upon  an 
mtire  separation  from  the  church  of  which 
he  had  been  so  extolled  a  defender,  the 
parUament  passed  an  art  confirming  the 
invalidity  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine and  the  validity  of  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  All  persons  were  required  to  take 
the  oath  to  support  the  succession  thus 
fixed,  and  the  only  persons  of  consequence 
who  refused  were  sir  Thomas  More  and 
bishop  Fisher,  who  were  both  Indicted  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  parliament 
having  thus  completely,  and  we  may  add 
servilely,  complied  with  all  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  was  for  a  short  time  pro- 
rfMTued. 

The  parliament  bsd  already  given  to 
Henry  the  reality,  and  it  now  proceeded  to 
give  blm  the  title  of  $ttfmu  htad  of  the 


church;  and  that  Rome  might  have  no 
doubt  that  the  very  exorbitancy  with  which 
she  had  pressed  her  pretensions  to  autho- 
rity In  England  had  wholly  transferred  that 
authority  to  the  crown,  the  parliament  ac- 
companied this  new  and  significant  title 
with  a  grant  of  all  the  snnates  and  tithes  of 
benefices  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to 
Rome. 

Both  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  king's  af  • 
fslrs  were  Just  at  this  moment,  when  he  was 
carrying  matters  with  so  high  a  hand  with 
Rome,  such  as  to  eanse  him  some  anxiety, 
but  his  main  care  was  wisely  bestowed  upon 
his  own  kingdom.  The  mere  secession  of 
that  kingdom  from  an  authority  so  time- 
honoured  and  hitherto  so  dreaded  and  so 
arbitrary  as  Rome  was,  even  to  so  powerful 
and  resolute  a  monarch  sa  Henry,  an  expe- 
riment of  some  nleety  and  danger.  Might 
not  they  who  had  been  taught  to  rebel 
against  the  churdi  of  Rome  be  Induced  to 
rebel  sgalnst  the  crown  itself  t  The  con- 
duct of  the  anabaptists  of  Germsny  added 
an  afllrmatlve  of  experlenoe  to  the  affirma- 
tive which  reason  could  not  fall  to  suggest 
to  this  question.  But  besides  that  there 
were  many  circumstances  which  rendered 
It  unlikely  that  the  fnntlo  republican  prin- 
ciples which  a  few  reforming  sealota  had 
preached  in  Germany,  would  take  a  hold 
upon  the  hardy  and  practical  intellect  of 
Englishmen  long  and  deeply  attached  to 
monarchy,  there  was  little  fear  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  while  Henry  reigned,  having  too 
much  speculative  liberty  of  any  sort.  He 
had  shaken  off  the  pope,  indeed,  but  be 
had,  as  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned, 
only  done  so  to  substitute  himsdf ;  and 
though  the  right  of  private  Judgement  waa 
one  of  the  most  Important  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  It  very  soon  became  evident 
that  the  private  Judgement  of  the  English 
subject  would  be  an  extremely  dsngerous 
thing  except  when  It  very  accurately  tallied 
with  that  of  his  prince.  Opposed  to  the 
discipline  of  Rome,  as  a  king,  he  waa  no 
less  opposed  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther, as  a  theologian.  His  conduct  and 
language  perpetually  betrayed  the  struggle 
between  these  antagonistic  feelings,  and 
among  the  ministers  and  frequenters  of  the 
court,  as  a  natural  consequence,  'motley 
was  the  only  wear.'  Thus  the  queen,  (^m- 
wcll,  now  secretary  of  state,  and  Cmumer, 
archbishop  uf  Oanterbury,  were  attaclied  to 
the  reformation,  and  availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  forward  it,  but  they 
ever  found  it  safer  to  Impugn  the  jNtpo^ 
than  to  criticise  any  of  the  doctrines  of  co- 
thnliclsm.  On  the  other  side  the  duke  of 
NorftM.  and  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, both  of  whom  were  high  in  authority 
and  favour,  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  wicient  faith.  The  kbg,  fiattered  by 
each  of  these  parties  upon  a  portion  of  his 
principles,  was  able  to  play  the  pope  over 
both  his  catholic  and  his  protestant  sub- 
lecta,  and  his  stem  and  headstrong  style  of 
both  speech  and  action  greatly  added  to  the 
advantage  given  hiro  by  the  anxiety  of  each 
party  to  have  him  for  Ita  ally  against  tho 
other. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
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power  of  either  king  or  niInl<itor  to  pre- 
vent the  purer  piiiictplcA  of  the  Refnrm*- 
tion  from  inakinff  their  wmjr  to  the  hearu 
and  minds  of  the  people.  TIndal,  Joyce, 
and  other  learned  men  who  had  sought  in 
the  Low  Countries  for  Mfety  from  thckiuK's 
arbitrary  temper,  found  means  to  smuKffle 
orer  rast  numbers  of  tracts  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  scriptures  These  got  exten- 
sively drcuUtedand  were  greedily  perused, 
although  the  catholic  portion  of  the  minis- 
try aided  — however  siuguUir  the  phrase 
may  sound— by  the  catholic  portion  of  the 
king's  will,  made  great  endeavours  to  keep 
them,  butespeclally  the  bible,  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of 
the  attempts  made  to  suppress  the  bible. 
Tonstal,  bishupof  London,  a  cealous catho- 
lic but  humane  man.  was  very  anxious  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  Tlndal's  bible, 
and  TIndal  wa»  himself  bat  little  less  anxi- 
ous for  a  new  and  more  aorurate  edition. 
Tonstal,  preferring  the  prevention  of  what 
he  deemed  crime  to  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenders, devoted  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
purchasing  all  the  copies  that  could  be  met 
with  of  Tlndal's  bible,  and  all  the  copies 
thus  obtained  were  solemnly  burned  at  the 
cross  of  Cheap.  Both  the  bishop  and  TIn- 
dal were  gratified  on  this  occasion;  the 
former,  it  is  true,  destroyed  the  first  and 
Incorrect  edition  of  the  bible  by  TIndal,  but 
lie  at  the  same  time  supplied  that  xealous 
scholar  with  the  pernnUry  means,  of  which 
ho  was  otherwise  destitute,  of  bringing  out 
a  second  and  more  i>erfect  aa  well  aa  more 
extensive  edition. 

Others  were  less  humane  in  their  desire 
to  repress  what  they  deemed  heresy,  and 
few  were  more  severe  than  air  Thomas 
More,  who  succeeded  Woisey  as  chanoellor. 
and  of  whose  own  Imprisonment  we  have 
already  had  to  speak,  as  presently  we  ahall 
have  to  speak  of  his  death.  To  speak.  In 
detail,  of  the  errors  of  a  great  man  is  at 
all  times  unpleasant ;  we  merely  mention, 
therefort*,  his  treatment  of  James  Bain- 
ham.  This  gentleman,  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  was  during  More's  chancellor- 
ship accuM>d  of  being  conoemed  with 
others  in  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  the 
reformed  doctrlnea.  It  appears  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  did  not  deny  his 
own  part  in  the  cruel  art  attribute  to 
him.  but  honourably  reused  to  give  any 
testimony  against  others.  His  first  exa- 
mination took  place  In  the  chancollor's 
own  house,  and  thero,  to  his  great  disgrace, 
he  actually  had  the  high-minded  gentleman 
stripped  and  brutally  whipped,  the  chan- 
cellor In  person  witnessing  and  superin- 
tending the  disgusting  exhibition.  But 
the  mistaken  andf  maddening  seal  of  More 
did  not  stop  even  here.  Knraged  at  the 
constancy  or  his  victim,  he  had  him  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  and  there  stMc  him  jmt 
to  tk«  lorttcrs.  Under  this  new  and  most 
terrible  trial  the  firmness  of  the  unhappy 
gf^ntleman  for  a  time  gave  way  and  he  ab- 
jured his  principles ;  but  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards  he  openly  returned  to  them, 
and  was  burned  to  death  In  Smlthflcld  as  a 
relapsed  and  confirmed  hervtlc. 


'  Tt  will  easily  be  supposed  that  while  an 
Intellectual  a  character  as  More  was  thus 
furious  on  behalf  of  Rome,  the  mean  herd 
of  persecutors  was  not  idle.  To  teach 
children  the  I^onTs  praier  In  English,  to 
read  the  scripture,  or  at  leajt  tne  New 
I  Testament  In  that  language,  to  speak 
against  piigrlmages.  to  neglect  the  fksts  of 
the  church,  to  attribute  vice  to  the  old 
clergy,  or  to  give  shelter  or  encouragement 
to  the  new,  all  these  were  offences  punish- 
able in  the  bishop's  courts,  S4>me  of  them 
even  cai>l  tally.  Thus.  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
priest,  who  had  embraced  and,  under 
threats,  renounce  the  new  doctrines,  em- 
braced them  once  again,  and  went  through 
Norfolk  xealously  preaching  against  the 
absurdity  of  relying  for  salvation  upon  pil- 
grimages and  images.  He  was  seixed.  tried, 
and  burned.  Thus  fttr  the  royal  severity 
had  chiefly  fallen  upon  the  reformed  ;  but 
the  monks  and  friars  of  the  old  faith.  Inti- 
mately dependent  upon  Bomo.  dete8t«d 
Henry's  separation  and  bis  assumption  of 
supremacy  far  too  much  to  be  otherwise 
than  inimical  to  him.  In  their  public 
preachings  they  more  than  onoe  gave  way 
to  libellous  scurrility,  which  Henry  bore 
with  a  moderation  bv  no  means  usual  with 
hlro,  but  at  length  the  tiger  of  his  temper 
was  thoroughly  aroused  by  an  extensive 
and  Impudent  conspiracj. 

At  Aldington,  in  Kent,  there  waa  a 
woman  named  Elisabeth  Barton,  com- 
monly known  as  the  koljf  wtaid  of  Kent, 
who  was  subject  to  fits,  under  the  Infiuence 
of  which  she  unconsciously  said  odd  and 
incoherent  things,  which  her  ignorant 
neighbours  imagined  to  be  the  result  not 
of  epilepsy  but  of  inspiration.  The  vicar 
of  the  parish,  Richard  Masters.  Instead  of 
reproving  and  enlightening  his  Ignorant 
flock,  took  their  ignorant  fancy  as  a  hint 
for  a  deep  scheme.  He  lent  his  authority 
to  the  report  that  the  maid  of  Kent  spoke 
by  the  Inspiration  oit  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
he  had  not  any  great  dlfflculty  in  acquiring 
the  most  entire  authority  over  the  maid 
herself,  who  thenceforth  spoke  whatever 
he  deemed  fit  to  dictate.  Having  a  chapel 
In  which  stood  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
which,  for  his  own  profit's  sake,  he  waa 
anxious  to  withdraw  as  many  pilgrims  as 
possible  from  other  shrines,  he  entered 
Into  a  confederacy  with  Dr.  Docking,  one 
of  the  canons  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  under  their  direction  Ellxabeth  Barton 
pretended  to  receive  a  supernatural  direo- 
tion  to  proceed  to  the  image  in  question  and 
pray  there  for  her  cure. 

At  first,  It  seems  quite  clear,  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  was  trulj  and  merely  an 
epileptic ;  but  ignorance,  poverty,  and  per- 
haps some  natural  cunning,  made  her  a 
ready  and  unscrupulous  tool  In  the  binds 
of  the  cunning  ecclesiastics,  and  after  a 
series  of  affected  distortions,  whicii  would 
have  been  merely  ludicrous  had  their  pur- 
pose not  added  something  of  the  impious, 
she  pretended  that  her  prostratlona  before 
the  Image  had  entirely  freed  her  from  hw 
disease. 

Thus  far  tha  inrlests  and  their  unfor- 
tunate tool  had  proceeded  without  any 
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•ent  to  htm  to  pronoonoe  Miiteooe 
—  as  formerlj  he  had  proDonneed  It 
/ir—  the  oilflJuU  Tmlidtty  of  Anne's  mar- 
rtage  with  Henir*  Cnuuoer,  learned  and 
pktvM,  wanted  only  moral  oooraae  to  hare 
been  a  thoron^hly  great  and  good  man ;  bnt 
of  moral  ooorage  he  aeems,  aarlng  the  clos- 
ln#  act  of  hU  life,  to  hare  been  thoronghlj 
deatltote.  Upon  whatever  proof*  the  king 
ehoee  to  fnmlBh  for  hit  goldance,  he, 
after  a  mere  mockery  of  trial,  and  with  a 
mockery  of  solemnity  and  ilneenty  which 
was  aerially  imptoiu,  pronounced  the  de- 
sired sentence ;  and  thus  declared  against 
the  legitimacy  of  the  princess  KUsabeth,  as 
be  had  already  done  in  the  case  of  the 
frtocesa  Mary. 

Anne  was  not  allowed  to  Buffer  long  sus- 
pense after  her  Iniquitous  condemnation ; 
iniquitous  eren  If  she  really  was  guilty.  In- 
asmuch as  ber  trial  was  a  mere  mockery. 
■be  was  kept  for  two  dsys  In  the  Tower, 
Where,  with  a  better  spirit  than  she  had 
formerly  shown,  she  besougbt  the  forgive- 
aeee  of  the  princess  Mary  for  the  nnmer- 
ooa  Injuries  she  had  done  her  through  her 
deeeased  mother ;  and  was  then  publicly 
beheaded  on  the  Tower  Green,  the  execu- 
tioner sererlng  her  head  at  one  stroke. 

Of  Henry's  feelings  on  the  occasion  it  Is 
nnneeeasary  to  say  more  than  that  he  put 
on  no  mourning  for  the  deceased  Anne, 
but  on  the  rery  morning  aftea  her  execu- 
tion was  married  to  Jane  Seymour. 

A  new  parliament  was  now  called  to  pass 
a  new  act  of  succession,  by  which  the  crown 
was  settled  on  such  children  as  he  might 
have  by  his  present  queen,  Jane  Seymour ; 
and  falling  such,  the  disposal  of  the  crown 
was  left  to  Henry's  last  wilt  signed  by  his 
own  hand.  It  was  thought  from  this  last- 
named  clause  that  Henry,  fearing  to  leare 
BO  legitimate  male  successor,  wished  In 
that  ease  to  hare  the  power  of  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  Illegitimate  son  young  Flts- 
my.  who,  however,  to  Heoiy's  great  sorrow, 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  much  grieved 
by  the  death  of  Fltsroy,  bnt  he  was  pre- 
vented from  kmglndulglngin  that  grief  by 
a  very  formidable  Insurrection  which  broke 
out  In  the  October  of  this  year.  The  apathy 
with  which  the  people  had  witnessed  the 
dissolution  and  forfeiture  of  three  monas- 
teries on  occasion  of  the  detection  of  the 
tnad  at  Klizabeth  Barton,  had  naturally 
encouraged  Henry  to  look  forward  to  that 
sort  of  summary  Justice  as  a  sure  snd  abun- 
dant source  of  revenue.  So  extended  was 
his  influence  tliat  he  had  even  found  mem- 
bers of  convocation  to  propose  the  surren- 
der of  the  letter  monasteries  into  his  hands. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
his  determined  enmity  to  his  old  tutor  and 
counsellor.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  that 
that  excellent  prelate  made  a  very  pithy, 
though  quaint  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  infallibly  throw 
the  greater  monasteries  also  into  the  king's 
bands.  Subsequently  to  the  afiair  of  tk« 
maid  e/  KtnL  the  king  and  his  minister 
Cromwell  had  proceeded  to  great  lengths 
In  dissolving  the  lessor  monasteries,  and 
eonllscattng  their  property.   The  residents. 


the  poor  who  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive doles  of  food  at  the  gates  of  these 
houses,  and  the  nobllltr  and  gentry  bjr 
whom  the  monasteries  had  been  founded 
and  endowed,  were  all  greatly  offended  by 
the  sweeplngandarbitrary  measures  of  the 
blacksmith's  son,  as  they  termed  Cromwell ; 
and  the  retrenchment  of  several  holidays, 
with  the  abolition  of  several  superstitions 
practices  which  had  been  very  gainful  to 
the  clergy,  at  length  caused  an  open  mani- 
festation of  discontent  in  Lincolnshire. 
Twenty  thousand  men,  headed  by  prior 
Mackrel.  of  Barlings,  rose  in  arms  to  de- 
mand the  putting  down  of 'persons  meanly 
bom  and  raised  to  dignity,'  evidently  aim- 
ing at  Cromwell,  and  the  redress  of  divers 
grievances  under  which  they  stated  the 
church  to  be  labouring.  Henry  sent  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  against  this  tumultuous 
multitude,  and  bv  a  judicious  mixture  of 
force  and  fair  words  the  leaders  were  taken, 
and  forthwith  executed,  and  *iie  multitude, 
of  course,  dispersed. 

But  In  the  counties  farther  north  than 
Lincolnshire  the  discontents  were  equally 
great,  and  were  the  more  dangerous  because 
greater  distance  from  the  chief  seat  of  the 
king's  power  rendered  the  revolted  bolder. 
Under  a  gentleman  named  Aske,  aided  by 
some  of  the  better  sort  of  those  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Lincolnshire  confederacy, 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  men  assembled 
from  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  and 
Lancaster,  for  what  they  called  the  viU 
arimage  of  grace.  For  their  banner  tnry 
bad  an  embroidery  of  a  cruciflx,  a  chalice, 
and  the  Ore  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  and 
each  man  who  ranged  himself  under  tbis 
banner  waa  required  to  swear  that  be  had 
*  entered  Into  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  from 
no  other  motive  than  his  love  to  Ood,  care 
of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  desire  of 
purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  base  per- 
sons from  about  the  king,  of  restoring  the 
church,  and  of  suppressing  heresy.' 

But  the  absence  of  all  other  motive  may, 
In  the  case  of  not  a  few  of  these  revolters, 
be  very  reasonably  doubted,  when  with  the 
oath  taken  by  each  recruit  who  joined  the 
disorderly  ranks  wo  tako  into  comparisot 
the  style  of  circular  by  which  recmlts  wen 
InvltM, which  ran  thus:— 'We  command 
you  and  every  of  you  to  be  at  (here  th< 
l«rticular  place  was  named)  on  Saturda] 
next  by  eleven  of  the  clock,  in  your  best 
array,  at  you  ttttt  anttcer  b^ort  the  high 
fudge  at  the  great  dag  <^f  doom,  and  in  th< 
pain  of  pulling  down  your  houses  and  thi 
losing  of  your  goods,  and  your  bodies  to  b« 
at  the  captain's  wilL' 

Confldent  In  their  numbers,  the  con 
cealed,  but  real  leaders  of  the  enterprifM 
caused  Aske  to  send  delegates  to  the  kini 
to  lay  their  demands  before  him.  The  kln^ 
written  answer  bears  several  marks  of  th 
snnojance  he  felt  that  a  body  of  low  p<*" 
sants  should  venture  to  trench  upon  suii 
jects  npon  which  be  flattered  himself  tba 
he  was  not  unequal  to  the  most  Icame 
clerks.  He  told  them  that  he  greatly  mai 
veiled  how  such  igncraiU  Oturlt  thoul 
tpeak  t^  tkeologieal  twbjeett  to  him  vh 
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,  ii«  prncribvd  to  hu  pflople  how  tbo7 
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UB4  of  Bwtlud,  In  tbo  nffecLLoiiB  of 
[awi*.  dowuer  dnc-IreH  ot  LohbucvICIv, 
»Te  dHP  DSnse  lo  h^dtt,  wlilclj  wu  •illi 
bulim  iwrltmaii  Into  huivd  bf  jAmn>  Hd- 

1.  ud  FludhOt  wlilib  SenTTWM 


-.  ■  Iftdr  whom  tlio  lud  Dpenljr  ud 

B»Btlj  ftTourtd,  1mtinideii(lrpTDT(il[«d  the 
kiDV  by  oppotltlDn  Dpua  the  oudtal  polnl 

rnllr  Ifitra  IhL   bli  enreme  iervrllr 
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of  that  generation.  Thai,  be  appointed 
rUitora,  lay  and  elerlcal,  to  represa,  aa  far 
aa  might  be  obrloua,  Impoatorea  and  fla- 
grant imnioralttlea  cm  the  part  of  the 
catholic  clergy ;  bot  be  at  the  tame  time 
Instructed  those  rialtors  to  deal  respect- 
fully with  such  eeremonials  aa  were  yet 
unaboUahed.  and  with  such  Images  and 
shrines  aa  were  nnabused  to  the  purpose  of 
Idolatry.  While  thus  prudent.  In  tender- 
ness to  tbeluTeterateand  Ineradicable  pre- 
judices of  the  ignorant,  he.  with  a  rery 
sound  policy,  took  measures  for  weakening 
the  mtsdiieTous  efl'ectB  of  the  prsaching 
of  the  monks.  Many  of  these  men  were 
placed  In  racant  churches,  that  so  the  ex- 
chequer might  be  rellered,  pro  tanto.  of  the 
payment  of  the  annuities  settled  upon 
them  at  the  suppression  of  religious  houses. 
As  it  was  found  that  they  took  advantage 
of  their  position  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  Ignorant  the  worst  of  the  old  super- 
stitions, and  a  fleroe  hatred  of  the  reforma- 
tion, Somerset  now  compelled  them  to 
avoid  that  conduct,  by  enjoining  upon  them 
the  reading  of  certain  homlliM  having  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  tendency  and  by  strictly 
forbidding  them  to  preach,  unless  by  spe- 
cial indulgence,  anywhere  save  in  their 
own  parish  churchea.  The  monks  were 
thus  strictly  conflned  to  their  own  parish 
churches,  and  limited  In  their  liberty  of 
preaching  even  there,  while  the  protestant 
clergyman  could  always  ensure  a  special 
licence  for  peripatetic  preaching.  The  sys- 
tem was  too  obviously  favourable  to  the  re- 
formation to  pass  unoensured  by  the  prin- 
cipal catholic  champions.  Bonner  at  the 
outset  gave  the  protector's  measures  open 
and  strong  opposition,  but  subsequently 
agreed  to  them.  Gardiner,  a  lesa  violent 
but  fitr  firmer  and  more  consistent  man, 
because,  probably,  a  far  more  sincere  man, 
was  staunch  in  bis  opposition.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  reformation  could  not  bo 
carried  any  farther  but  with  real  and  great 
danger.  *  It  Is,' said  he,  *a  dangerous  thing 
to  use  too  much  freedom  in  researches 
of  tills  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old  canal,  the 
wat^r  Is  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have  a 
mind  to ;  If  you  Indulge  the  humour  of 
novelty,  yon  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's 
demands,  nor  govern  their  Indiscretions  at 
pleasure.  For  my  part,  my  sole  concern  Is 
to  manage  the  third  and  last  act  of  my  life 
with  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome 
exit  off  the  stsga  Provided  this  point  is 
secured,  I  am  not  solicitous  about  the  rest. 
I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death : 
no  man  can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this 
sentence,  nor  so  much  as  procure  me  a  re- 
prieve. To  speak  my  mind,  and  to  act  aa 
my  conscience  directs,  are  two  branches  of 
liberty  which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sin- 
cerity In  speech  and  Integrity  in  action  are 
enduring  qualities;  they  will  stick  by  a 
man  when  everything  else  takes  its  leave, 
and  I  must  not  resign  them  upon  any  con- 
sideration. The  best  of  it  is,  if  I  do  not 
throw  these  away  myself,  no  man  can  force 
them  from  me;  but  if  I  give  them  up,  then 
am  I  ruined  by  myself,  and  deserve  to  lose 
all  my  preferments.'  Besides  the  obvious 
danger  of  going  too  Cv  and  making  the 


people  mischievously  familiar  with  change, 
Qardiner  charged  his  opponents  with  an 
unnecessary  and  presumptuous  aasnmptlon 
of  metaphysical  exactitude  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  justification  by  fkith, 
points  not  vitally  necessary  to  any  man, 
and  utterly  beyond  the  real  ooroprehenslon 
of  the  multitude.  The  abilltv  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  pressed  these  and 
other  grounds  of  opposition  so  highly  en< 
raged  the  protector,  that  Gardiner  was 
committed  to  the  FIciet,  and  there  treated 
with  a  severity  which,  his  age  and  his  ta- 
lents being  considered,  refiected  no  little 
discredit  upon  the  protestant  party.  Ton- 
Btal,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  sided  with 
Gardiner,  was  expelled  the  council,  but 
allowed  to  live  without  ftirther  molestation. 
The  active  measures  of  Somerset  for  pro- 
moting the  reformation  In  Bngland  gave 
force  and  liveliness  to  the  antagonist 
parties  In  Scotland  also.  The  cardinal  Bea- 
ton, or  Bethune,  was  resolute  to  put  down 
even  the  preaching  of  the  reformers ;  while 
these  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  Inflamed  with  a 
seal  for  which  martyrdom  itself  had  no  ter- 
rors. Among  the  most  lealons  and  active 
of  the  reformed  preachers  was  a  well-bona 

Kntleman  named  Wlshart,  a  man  of  grcmt 
u^lng,  high  moral  character,  and  a  rich 
store  of  that  passionate  and  forcible, 
though  rude,  eloquence  which  Is  so  power- 
ful over  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  but  un- 
educated men.  The  principal  scene  of  hla 
preaching  was  Dundee,  where  his  eloquence 
had  BO  visible  and  stirring  an  effect  upon  the 
multitude,  that  the  magistrates,  aa  a  simple 
matter  Of  civil  police,  felt  bound  to  forbid 
him  to  preach  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Unable  to  avoid  retiring.  Wlshart,  how- 
ever, in  doing  so,  solemnly  Invoked  and 
prophesied  a  heavy  and  speedy  calamity 
upon  the  town  in  which  his  preaching  had 
thus  been  stopped.  SlngiUarty  enough, 
he  had  not  long  been  banished  from  Dun- 
dee when  the  plague  burst  out  with  great 
violence.  Pott  hoc,  ergo  propltr  hoo.  Is  ever 
the  popular  maxim ;  men  loudly  declared 
that  the  plague  was  evidently  the  ennse- 
quence  of  Wlehart's  banishment,  and  that 
the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel  would 
never  be  stayed  until  the  preacher  ahould 
be  recalled.  Wlshart  was  recalled  ac- 
cordingly; and  taking  advantage  of  the 
popular  feelings  of  dismay,  be  so  boldly 
and  passionately  advocated  innovations, 
that  cardinal  Beaton  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  condemned  to  the  stake  as  a 
heretic 

Arran,  the  governor,  showing  some  fear 
and  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  burning,  the  cardinal  carried  the 
sentence  into  execution  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  exeu  stationed  himself  ata  window 
from  which  he  could  behold  the  dismal 
spectacle.  This  incident  and  cruel  triumph 
was  noted  by  the  sufferer,  who  solemnly 
warned  Beaton  that  ere  many  days  he 
should  be  Udd  npon  that  very  spot  where 
then  he  triumphed.  Agitated  aa  the  mul- 
titude were  by  the  exhortntlons  of  their 
numerous  preachers  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine, such  a  prophecy  was  not  likely  to  tall 
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to  take  It  in  flank.  Teroptod  by  tbe  disor- 
der of  tbe  enemy,  he  neglected  this  order, 
and  led  the  English  cavalry  on  at  full  gal- 
lop. A  heavy  slough  and  broad  ditch  threw 
them  Into  confusion,  and  they  were  easily 
repulsed  by  the  long  spears  of  the  Scotch ; 
lord  Orey  himself  was  severely  wounded, 
the  protector's  son,  lord  Edward  Seymour, 
had  bis  horse  killed  nnder  hiro,  and  the 
cavalry  was  only  rallied  by  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  the 
protector  in  person.  The  English  archers 
and  the  English  ships  galled  the  van  of  the 
Scots  BO  severely  that  It  at  length  gave  way. 
and  the  English  van  being,  at  that  critical 
•  moment,  led  on  in  good  order,  the  Scots 
snd  their  Irish  anxiliarlea  took  to  flight. 
Huw  short  and  unequal  the  fight  was,  and 
how  persevering  and  murderous  the  pur- 
suit, may  be  Judged  from  the  fact,  that  tbe 
lingllsh  loss  was  short  of  two  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  Scots  above  ten  thousand !  Full 
flfteen  hundred  were  also  made  prisoners 
at  this  disastrous  battle  of  Plnkey. 

Somerset  now  took  several  castles,  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  counties  on 
the  border,  destroyed  the  shipping  on  the 
coast,  and  was  in  a  situation  to  have  Im- 
posednhe  most  onerous  terms  on  the  Scots, 
could  he  have  followed  up  his  advantages ; 
but  information  reached  hlra  of  Intrigues 
going  on  In  England,  which  obliged  him  to 
return,  after  having  appointed  Berwick  for 
the  place  of  conference  of  the  commission- 
ers, whom  the  Roots,  in  order  to  gain  time 
and  procure  aid  from  Prance,  affected  to 
wf sh  to  send  In  order  to  treat  for  peac«. 

On  Somerset's  return  to  England  hea*- 
sumed  more  state  than  ever,  being  elated 
with  his  success  In  ScotUind.  He  caused 
his  nephew  to  dispense  with  the  statute  of 
precedency  passed  In  the  Ute  rclgn,  and  to 
grant  to  him.  the  protector,  a  patent  allow- 
ing him  to  sit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  stool 
or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and 
to  enjov  all  honours  and  privUcgos  usually 
ouJoyed  by  any  uncle  of  a  king  of  England. 

while  thus  Intent  upon  his  own  aggran- 
disement, Somerset  was,  nevertheless,  at- 
tentive also  to  the  improvement  of  the  law. 
The  statute  of  the  six  articles  waa  repealed, 
as  were  all  laws  against  Lollardy  and  heresy 
—though  tbe  latter  was  still  an  undefined 
crime  at  common  law— all  laws  extending 
the  crime  of  treason  beyond  the  twenty- 
flfth  of  Edward  III.,  and  all  the  laws  of 
Henry  Till,  extending  the  crime  of  fe- 
lony :  and  no  accusation  foandod  upon 
words  spoken  was  to  1>e  mnde  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  month  from  the  alleged  speak- 
ing. 

A.D.  1648.— The  extensive  repeals  of  which 
we  have  made  mention  are  well  described 
by  Hume  as  having  been  the  cause  uf 
'  some  dawn  of  both  civil  and  religious  11- 
l»erty'  to  the  people.  For  them  great 
praise  was  due  to  Somerset,  who,  however, 
was  now  guilty  of  a  singtilar  inconsistency ; 
one  which  shows  how  dlfflcnlt  It  is  for  un- 
qualified respect  to  the  rights  of  the  multi- 
tude to  coexist  with  such  extensive  power 
a«  that  of  the  protector.  TV  bat  nurae, 
with  tent*  and  significant  emphasis,  calls 


*  that  law,  the  destruction  of  all  laws,  by 
which  the  king's  proclamation  was  made 
of  equal  force  with  a  statute.'  waa  repeiU- 
ed :  and  yet  the  protector  continued  to  uao 
and  uphold  the  proclamation  whensoever 
tbe  occasion  seemed  to  him  to  demand  It ; 
as,  for  Instance,  forbidding  the  harmless 
and  time-hallowed  superstitions  or  absnr* 
dltles  of  carrying  about  candles  on  Oandle- 
mas-day,  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
palm  branches  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Aided  by  the  French,  the  Scots  made 
many  attempts  to  recover  the  towns  and 
castles  which  bad  been  taken  from  thein 
by  Somerset,  and  with  very  general  success. 
The  English  were  at  length  reduced  to  so 
much  distress,  and  so  closely  kept  within 
Haddington  by  the  number  and  vigilanco 
of  their  enemies,  that  Somerset  sent  over  » 
reinforcement  of  eighteen  thousand  Eng- 
lish troops  and  three  thousand  German 
auxiliaries.  This  large  force  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  ^rewsbury,  who 
relieved  Haddington,  Indeed,  bat  could  not 
get  up  with  tbe  enemy's  troops  until  they 
were  so  advantageously  posted  near  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  thought  It  imprudent  to 
attack  them,  and  marched  back  Into  Eng- 
land. 

We  mtut  now  refer  to  those  Intrigues  of 
the  English  court  to  which  the  Scots  owed 
not  a  little  of  their  comparative  security. 
Between  the  protector  and  his  brother,  the 
lord  Seymour,  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
still  greater  arrogance  and  ambition,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  which  was  greatly 
Increased  and  embittered  by  the  feminine 
rivalry  and  spite  of  their  wives.   The  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  Henry  VIII.,  mar- 
ried lord  Seymour  at  a  scarcely  decent  in- 
terval after  her  royal  husband's  death ;  tbe 
queen  dowager,though  married  to  a  younger 
brother  of  the  duke,  took  precedence  of  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  and  the  latter  used 
all  her  great  power  and  Infiuence  over  her 
husband  to  irritate  him  against  his  brother. 
When  Somerset  led  the  English  army  Into 
Scotland,  lord  Seymour  took  the  opportu-  , 
nlty  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  his  own 
cabal,  by  distributing  his  liberalities  among 
the  king's  councillors  and  servants,  and  by 
Improper  Indulgence  to  the  young  king 
himselt    Secretary  Paget,  who  well  knew 
the  bitter  and  restless  rivalry  of  the  two 
brothers,  warned  lord  Seymour  to  beware, 
that,  by  encouraging  cabals,  he  did  not 
bring  down  ruin  upon  that  lofty  state  to 
whicn  both  himself  and  the  protector  had 
risen,  and  which  had  made  them  not  a  few 
powerful  foes,  who  would  but  little  hesitate 
to  side  with  either  for  a  time  for  tbe  sake 
of  cm»bing  both  In  the  end.  Lord  Seymour 
treated  the  remonstrances  of  Paget  with 
neglect :  and  the  secretary,  perceiving  the 
evil  and  the  danger  dally  to  gniw  mors 
Imminent,  sent  the  protector  such  Informa- 
tion as  caused  him  to  give  up  all  probable 
advantage,  and  hastened  to  protect  his  au- 
thority and  Interests  at  home.    The  subse- 
quent departure  of  tbe  young  queen  of 
Scotland  for  France,  where  she  arrived  In 
safety  and  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin, 
made  Somerset's  Scottish  projects  compa- 
ratively hopeless  and  of  little  consaiuence. 
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•nd  be  satMcquentlj  gare  bit  undivided 
attention  to  the  malutenmnoe  of  his  ftutho- 
ritr  In  England. 

Not  contented  with  the  degree  of  wealth 
and  authority  he  pouesaed  as  admiral  of 
BnKlAod  and  htuband  of  the  queen  dow- 
ager, lord  SeTmour,  whose  artful  oomplal- 
sance  seems  to  have  Imposed  upon  his  ne- 
phew, raused  the  young  monarch  to  write 
a  letter  to  parliament  to  request  that  lord 
Sexmour  might  be  made  the  governor  of 
the  king's  person,  which  ofllce  bis  lordship 
argued  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  that 
of  protector  of  the  realm.  Before  lie  could 
bring  the  affair  before  parliament,  and 
wb  ile  he  was  busilyengnged  in  endeavour! o g 
to  strengthen  bis  party,  lord  Seymour  was 
warned  by  his  brother  to  desist.  The  coun- 
cil, too,  threatened  that  it  would  use  the 
letter  he  bad  obtained  from  the  affection  or 
the  weakness  of  the  young  king,  not  as  a 
jnstlflcation  of  hlsfnctloua  opposition  to  the 
protector's  legal  authority,  but  as  a  proof  of 
a  criminal  tampering  with  a  minor  and  a 
mere  child,  with  intent  to  disturb  the  legal 
and  seated  government  of  the  realm.  It 
was  further  pointed  out  to  him,  that  the 
council  now  knew  quite  enough  to  justify 
It  In  sending  him  to  the  Tower:  and  the 
admiral,  however  unwillingly,  abandoned 
bis  designs  at  least  for  the  time. 

Somerset  easllv  forgave  his  brother,  but 
the  ambition  and  aching  envy  of  that  tur-  { 
bulent  and  restless  man  was  speedily  called 
into  evil  activity  again,  by  a  circumstance 
which  to  an  ordinary  man  would  have  seem- 
ed a  sufflclent  reason  for  lowering  Its  tone. 
His  wife,  the  queen  dowager,  died  In  giving 
birth  to  a  chUd,and  lord »pymonr  then  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  lady  Bllzabetb,  as  yet 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  Mary  was  the 
elder  daughter,  and  aa  Henry  bad  very  dis- 
tinctly excluded  both  Mary  and  Blitabeth 
from  the  throne  In  the  event  of  their  marry- 
ing without  the  consent  of  his  execntors, 
which  consent  lord  Seymour  could  have  no 
chance  of  getting,  it  was  clear  that  Seymour 
could  only  hope  to  derive  benefit  from  sncJi 
an  alliance  by  resorting  to  absolute  usurpa- 
tion and  violence.  That  such  was  his  In- 
tention ts  further  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact,  that  besides  redoubling  his  efforts  to 
obtain  influence  over  all  who  had  access  to 
the  king  or  power  in  the  state,  he  had  so 
distributed  bis  favours  even  among  persons 
of  comparatively  low  rank,  that  Be  calcu- 
lated on  being  able.  If  it  wore  necessary,  to 
muster  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  For 
this  number.  It  seems,  be  had  actually  pro- 
vided arms ;  be  had  further  strengtliened 
himself  by  protecting  pirates,  whom,  as  ad- 
miral of  fengland.  It  was  his  especial  duty 
to  suppress ;  and  he  had  corrupted  sir  John 
Rpurlngton.  the  master  of  the  mint  at 
Bristol,  who  was  to  supply  him  with 
roonev. 

Well  informed  as  to  his  brother's  crimi- 
nal proiccu.  the  protector,  both  by  entrea- 
ties and  by  favours  conferred,  endeavoured 
to  Induce  him  to  abandon  his  nuMl  ambi- 
tion. But  the  natural  wrong-headed ness  of 
lord  Seymour,  and  the  ill  advice  of  Dudley, 
car  I  of  Warwick,  a  man  of  groat  talent  and 
courage,  butof  Just  such  principles  as  might 


be  expected  from  the  son  of  that  Dudley, 
the  extortioner,  who  waa  the  colleague  of 
Bmpeon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  ren- 
dered the  humane  efforts  of  the  protector 
vain.  Hating  both  the  brothers,  Warwick 
dreaded  the  ford  Sevmonr  the  more  for  his 
aspiring  temper  and  superior  talents ;  and 
seeing  him  only  too  well  Inclined  to  sedi- 
tious practices,  the  treaciierous  Warwick 
urged  blm  on  In  his  guilty  and  foolish  ca- 
reer, and  at  the  same  time  secretly  advised 
the  protector  to  take  stem  means  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practices  of  a  brother  upon 
whom  kindness  and  good  counsel  were 
completely  thrown  away.  By  Warwick's 
advice  the  protector  first  deprived  his 
brother  of  the  oOico  of  admiral,  and  then 
committed  him,  with  some  of  his  alleged 
accomplices,  to  the  Tower.  Three  privy 
councillors,  who  were  sent  to  examine  the 
prisoners,  reported  that  there  was  Important 
evidence  against  them ;  and  even  now  the 
protector  offered  liberty  and  pardon  to  his 
brother,  on  condition  of  his  retiring  to  bis 
country  houses,  and  confiniug  himself 
strictly  to  private  life.  Undaunted  by  |ill 
the  appearances  against  him,  lord  Seymour 
replied  only  by  threats  and  sarcasms ;  and, 
urged  by  bis  personal  and  political  friends, 
real  and  pretended,  the  protector  consented 
not  only  that  his  brother  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  but  also  that  he  should 
be  refused  a  free  and  open  trial  which  he 
indignantly  demanded,  and  be  proceeded 
against  before  that  ready  Instrument  of 
sovereign  vengeance,  the  parliament. 

A.D.  1549.—  On  the  meeting  of  parliament 
a  bill  of  attainder  was  originated  In  the 
upper  hotise.  By  way  of  evidence,  several 
peers  rose  and  stated  what  they  knew  or 
professed  to  know  of  the  criminal  designs 
and  practices  of  the  admiral ;  and  upon  this 
evidence  given,  be  it  observed,  by  judgt*  In 
the  ease,  that  bouse  of  peers  in  which 
the  deluded  man  bad  supposed  himself 
to  have  so  many  fast  friends,  passed 
the  bill  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice, 
and,  as  Hume  observes,  *  without  anyone 
having  either  the  courage  or  the  equity  to 
move  that  he  might  be  beard  in  bis  de- 
fence: that  the  testimony  against  blm 
should  be  delivered  in  a  legal  manner,  and 
that  he  should  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses.' Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  a  better  spirit  waa  exhibited  in 
the  lower  house,  where  It  was  moved  that 
the  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  waa  bad, 
and  that  every  man  should  be  present  ana 
formally  trlea  previous  to  condemnation. 
A  message,  nominally  from  the  king,  but 
really  from  the  ooundl,  however,  terminat- 
ed this  show  of  spirit  and  equity,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  four  bun- 
dred  to  some  nine  or  ten.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  admiral  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
bill,  the  warrant  of  bis  execution  tieing 
signed  by  bis  brother  Somerset  I  or  rather 
the  condemnation.  After  the  trial  of  lord 
Seymour  the  most  important  business  of 
this  session  was  eeclesiastlcal.  One  act 
allowed  iniests  to  marry,  but  said  In  the 
preamble  that  '  it  were  better  fi>r  priests 
and  the  ministers  of  tlie  church  to  live 
chastely  and  without  marriage,  and  It  were 
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much  to  be  wisbed  that  they  would  of 
themselves  abstain  ;'  another  prohibited 
the  use  of  Besh  meat  la  Lent,  while  a  third 
lierniltted  and  provided  for  a  union  of 
cures  in  the  city  of  Torlc.  Many  of  these 
cures,  it  was  stated  in  the  preamble,  were 
too  much  iropoverishod  singly  to  support 
an  incinnbeiit;  an  impoverishment  which 
no  doubt  anise  from  the  transfer  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men and  absentees.  There  was  now  a  very 
general  outward  conformity,  at  least,  with 
the  doctrine  and  liturgy  of  the  reformar 
tion.  But  both  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were 
imprisoned  for  maintaining  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  princess 
Mary  w^as  threatened  by  the  council  for 
IHTsisting  to  hnr  mass,  and  obtaining  an 
Indulgence  through  the  influence  of  the 
einpi>ror.  A  stiU  farther  and  worse  proof 
was  given  that  the  duty  of  toleration  was 
as  yet  but  very  Imperfectly  understood  by 
the  reformers,  by  the  prosecution  of  a  wo- 
man named  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent, 
for  heresy.  The  council  condemned  the 
poor  creature  to  the  flames.  For  some  time 
the  young  king  would  not  sign  the  war- 
rant for  her  execution.  Cranmcr  drove  him 
Iut4)  a  compliance  accompanied  by  tears 
and  by  the  remark  that  upon  Cranmer's 
lit>ad  would  the  deed  lie  for  good  or  evil. 
The  cxcrution  of  this  woman  waa  followed 
by  that  of  a  Dutch  alien,  named  Vou  Paris, 
who  Bufferod  his  horrible  death  with  ap- 
parent delight  — so  Ill-adapted  is  persecu- 
tion to  make  converts! 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  Beign  of  Edwabd  TL  (ocmtiiitwd). 

To  deny  that  a  great  refbrmation  was 
much  needed  in  the  church  at  the  time 
when  it  was  commenced  by  Henry  VIIL 
would  be  utterly  and  obstinately  to  dose 
one's  eyes  to  the  most  imquestionable  evi- 
dence. Nevertheless  it  is  no  less  certain 
tbst  the  wealth  which  was  Justly  taken 
from  the  monks  was  quite  as  unjustly  be* 
stowed  upon  laymen.  It  was  not  because 
corrupt  men  bad  insintiated  or  forced  them- 
selves into  the  church,  that  therefore  the 
church  should  be  plundered:  it  was. not 
1>ccause  the  monks  had  diverted  a  part  of 
the  large  revenues  of  the  church  from  the 
proper  purpose,  that  therefore  the  king 
should  wrongfully  bestow  a  still  larger 
luurt.  The  laymen  upon  whom  Henry  be- 
stowed the  spoils  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
houses  bad  in  few  cases,  if  any,  a  single 
claim  upon  those  spoils  save  favouritism, 
not  always  too  honourable  to  themselves  or 
to  the  king ;  yet  to  them  was  given.  trOAout 
the  charge  of  the  poor,  that  property  upon 
which  the  poor  had  been  bountifully  fed. 
The  baron  or  the  knight,  the  mere  courtier 
or  the  still  worse  character  upon  whom 
this  property  was  bestowed,  might  live  a 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
land  producing  his  revenue— from  that  land 
upon  which  its  former  possessors,  its  Tt»i' 
dent  huidlords  the  monks,  employed  the 
toiling  man,  and  fed  tlie  inflrm,  the  help- 
less, and  the  suffering.    Nor  was  it  merely 


by  the  bind  who  laboursd,  or  by  the  needy 
man  who  was  fed   In   charity,  that    tbe 
monks  were  now  missed ;  the  monks  were 
not  only  resident  landlords,  they  were  also 
liberal  and  Indulgent  landlords.    They  for 
a  groat  portion  of  their  low  rents  took  i»ro- 
duce;  the  lay  landlords  demanded  bigber 
rents  and  would  be  paid  in  money;  the 
monks  lived  among  their  tenants  and  were 
their  best  customers:    the  lay  landlord 
drew  bis  money  rents  from  Lincoln  or  De- 
von, to  spend  them  in  the  oourt  revels  at 
London  or  in  the  wars  of  Prance  or  Scot- 
land.   Many  other  diiferences  roiirht  be 
pointed  out  which  were  very  injurioas  to 
the  middle  and  lower  class  of  men ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  bow- 
ever  necessary  the  change,  it  was  not  made 
with  duo  precautions  against  the  Impo- 
verishment and  suffering  of  great  bodies 
of  men,  and  great  consequent  danger  of 
state  disturbances.    Bveu  the  iron  band  of 
Henry  TIIL  would  not  have  been  able  to 
prevent  both  suffering  and  murmuring; 
and  when  under  the  milder  rule  of   the 
protector  Somerset  the  people  were  still 
farther  distressed  by  the  rage  for  graslng, 
which  caused  the  peasantry  to  be  driven  In 
herds  not  only  from  the  estates  upon  which 
they  had  laboured,  but  even  from  their  cot- 
tages and  from  the  commons  upon  which 
they  had  fed  their  cows  or  sheep,  the  cry  of 
distress  became  loud,  general,  and  appall- 
ing.   The  protector  Issued  a  commtsston  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  rural  people, 
and  to  And  out  and  remedy  all  evils  con- 
nected with  enclosures.   But  the  poor  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  rose  in  arms 
before  the  commission  had  time  even  to 
make  enquiries;  Wiltshire,  Oxford.  Glou- 
cester. Hants.  Sussex,  and  Kent  rose  simul- 
taneously, but  were  speedily  put  down, 
chiefly  by  sir  William  Herbert,  and  lord 
Gray  of  Wilton.    But  the  most  formidable 
rioters  made  their  appearance  in  Korfolk 
and  Devonshire. 

In  Norfolk  above  twenty  thousand  assem- 
bled, and  from  their  original  demand  for 
doing  away  with  the  enclosures,  they  pass- 
ed to  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religion,  the  placing  of  new  councillors 
about  the  king,  and  the  utter  abolition  of 
all  gentry]  A  bold  and  ruffianly  fellow, 
one  Ket,  a  tanner,  took  the  command  of 
this  assemblage,  and  exercised  his  autbo* 
rity  over  such  of  the  gentry  as  were  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  within  his  reach,  in  the 
arbitrary  and  insolent  style  that  might  be 
anticipated,  holding  his  court  beneath  a 
great  oak  on  Mouiehold  Hill,  which  over- 
looks the  city  of  Norwich.  Against  this 
demsgogue  and  his  deluded  followers  the 
marquis  of  Northampton  was  at  Arst  sent, 
but  be  was  completely  repulsed,  and  lord 
Sheffield,  one  of  his  officers,  was  killed. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  was  then  sent  against 
Ket  with  an  army  of  six  thousand,  which 
had  been  levied  to  go  to  Scotland.  War- 
wick, with  his  usual  courage  and  conduct, 
beat  the  rebels;  killed  two  thousand  of 
tliem,  hanged  up  Ket  at  the  castle  of  No^ 
'  wich,  and  nine  of  the  other  ringleaders  on 
the  boughs  of  the  oak  troo  on  Mousehold 
Hill. 
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Tonstal,  hUhop  of  Durham, «  newparlU- 
meot  WM  Buinmoned ;  and  to  secure  one 
favounible  to  his  views  Nurthumberland 
CAUited  the  king,  oertatnlj,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  majority  of  the  coanclllors  and 
peers,  to  recommend  particular  gentlemen 
to  be  sent  up  for  particular  counties.  The 
parliament,  thus  cnnrenicntly  composed, 
readily  confirmed  the  deprivation  arbitra- 
rily pronounced  upon  Tonstal,  and  two  bi- 
shoprics were  crested  out  of  that  of  Dur- 
ham—the rich  regalities  of  that  sca  be- 
ing conferred  upon  Northumberland  him- 
self. Utterly  insatiable,  NorthumberUnd 
now  got  the  king  to  bestow  the  duke- 
dom of  Suffolk  upon  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
set ;  and  having  persuaded  the  new  duke 
to  give  his  daughter,  the  lady  Jane  Grey, 
in  marriage  to  Northumberland's  fourth 
son,  the  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  next  pro- 
ceeded to  persuade  Edward,  who  was  in  an 
infirm  condition,  to  pass  by  his  sisters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  both  of  whom  had  been  pro- 
nounced illegitimate,  and  the  former  of 
whom  as  well  as  the  young  queen  of  Scots 
was  a  papist,  and  to  settle  the  crown  on  the 
marchioness  of  Dorset  (duchess  of  Suffolk), 
whose  heiress  was  the  Udy  Jane  Grey.  By 
a  variety  of  arguments,  some  of  which  were 
both  specious  and  solid,  bat  all  of  which, 
as  proceeding  from  so  ambitions  a  man, 
ought  to  have  been  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, Northumberland  prevailed  upon  the 
young  kin&  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Judges 
and  the  molt  eminent  law  officers  protested 
against  being  compelled  to  draw  out  a  pa- 
tent ;  It  was  in  vain  they  urged  that  they 
would  subject  themselves  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason  should  they  do  so; 
Northumberland  gave  Montague,  chief  jus- 
tice of  common  pleas,  the  He;  swore  he 
would  fight  any  man  in  his  shirt  who  should 
deny  the  Justice  of  lady  Jane's  succession  : 
and  was  so  successful  that  the  crown  was 
accordingly  settled  upon  lady  Jane;  her 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  very  will- 
ingly allowing  herself  to  be  passed  by. 

This  patent  was  by  many  looked  npon  m 
the  des^-warrant  of  Edward  VL  signed  by 
himself.  His  health  dally  grew  worse,  and 
his  physicians  being  dismissed  in  favour  of 
some  Ignorant  woman,  her  quack  medicines 
brought  on  symptoms  which  left  no  hope 
of  his  recovery,  and  pointed  strongly  to 
poison ;  and  he  died  In  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  ago  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  whole  life  and  reign  of  this  prince 
was  spent  Uterallv  in  ttatu  pmpUlari ;  but 
so  far  as  he  could  in  such  a  state  mani- 
fest his  disposition,  be  seems  fully  to  have 
deserved  the  affection  with  which  even  to 
this  day  he  Is  spoken  ot 

OHAFTBR  XLIT. 
Tht  Bttgn  of  Mabt. 

A.l>.  165S.— Trb  artful  precautions  taken 
by  Northumberland  to  secure  the  throne 
to  his  young  and  accomplished  daughterr 
in-law,  by  no  means  rendered  the  success 
of  the  project— for  which  he  had  certainly 
tolled  and  dared  much,  and  for  which,  we 
fear,  he  had  sinned  no  little— ao  secure  as 
M  first  sight  It  migM  tMiB.    In  the  first 


place,  young  Edward's  reign  had  been  so 
short  and  so  completely  a  reign  of  tntcla«e. 
that  his  will  had  none  of  that  force  with  c  he 
multitude  which  was  possessed  by  the  will 
of  his  bluff  and  iron-handed  father.    Henry 
VI II.  had,  it  is  true,  bastardised  both  hl« 
daughters,  but  he  had  subsequently  restored 
them  to  the  'ucceeislon  :   and  the  people 
were  too  much  accustomed  to  remmllDR 
Mary  as  the  rightful  successor  to  BdwmnI 
In  the  event  of  his  dying  without  issue  to 
allow  of  the  almost  dying  act  of  the  yonns 
king  speedily  changing  their  opinion  »na 
directing  tlielr  loyalty  to  the  lady  Jan*. 
Again,  the  catholics,  far  more  numerooa 
secretly  than  might  be  Imagined,  were  to  a 
man  partisans  of  Mary;  and  If  the  pTt>- 
te«tants  had  some  misgivings,  founded  on 
her  own  bigotry   in   nvour  of  her  own 
faith,  they  vet  feared  even  the  bigot  far  leas 
than  the  hMy  Jane,  who,  as  they  well  knew, 
could  be  and  would  be  a  mere  puppet  In 
the  hands  of  Northumberiand,  who  by  ttala 
time  had  contrived  to  render  himself  at  once 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  dreaded,  and 
the  moat  detested  man  In  the  whole  nation. 
And  It  is  worihy  of  observation  also,  that 
so  nearly  balanced  were  the  partisans  of 
the  respective  religions,  that  each  stood  In 
dread  of  the  other. 

But  Northumberiand  was  far  too  wily  a 
personage  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  weight 
which,  with  the  majority  of  the  people, 
detestation  of  himself  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Henry  VIII.  would  have  In  do- 
elding  between  the  princess  Mary  and  the 
lady  Jane.  When,  therefore,  he  perceived 
that  the  speedy  death  of  Edward  was  in- 
evitable, Northumberland  caused  the  prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  be  sent  for,  as 
though  the  young  king  had  been  desirous 
of  seeing  them.  Mary  had  reached  Hod- 
desdon  in  Hertfordshire,  only  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  London,  when  the  king 
died.  Northumberland,  anxious  to  get  her 
Into  his  power,  gave  orders  that  the 
melancholy  event  should  be  kept  a  secret, 
but  the  earl  of  Arundel  sent  her  warning  of 
NorthumberUnd's  deceit  and  probable  de- 
signs, and  she  hastily  retreated  to  the  re- 
tired fishing-town  of  Pramllngham,  In  Suf- 
folk, whence  she  sent  letters  to  the  coun- 
cil and  to  the  principal  nobility.  Informing 
them  of  her  knowledge  of  her  brother's 
death,  promising  indemnity  to  all  who  had 
thus  far  aided  in  concealing  it,  but  calling 
upon  them  forihwlth  to  proclaim  her  as 
queen.  While  thtu  active  In  asserting  her 
right,  she  carefully  provided,  also,  for  her 
flight  into  PUwders,  In  the  event  of  her 
efforts  proving  unsuccessful. 

When  Northumberland  found  that  Bd< 
ward's  death  was  known  to  the  rightful 
queen,  he  at  ohce  threw  off  all  disguise. 
Lord  and  the  hMly  Jane  Dudley  were  at  this 
time  residing  at  Slon  House ;  and  Nor- 
thumberhwd,  with  Janets  father,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  other  noblemen,  ap- 
proached her  with  all  the  form  and  re- 
spect due  from  ■nbjeots  to  their  sovereign 
Toung,  and  gifted  with  ainguhur  talents 
for  literature,  Jane  viewed  the  throne  in 
Ita  true  light  as  a  dangerous  and  an  uneasy 
emlnwace.   Even  now  when  her  father,  her 
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Btill  more  powerful  and  dreaded  father-ln- 
Law,  and  the  Teiy  chief  est  tneu  of  the 
kloirdom,  with  all  the  cmblcma  of  state, 
preaacd  her  to  asaome  the  authority  of 
queen,  she  recoiled  from  It  as  from  an  evil 
of  tbe  first  magnitude.  Her  husband, 
ttaou^b,  like  herself,  but  little  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age,  had  been  but  too 
skilfully  tutored  by  his  wily  father;  and  he 
seconded  that  ambitions  man's  entreaties 
so  well  that,  oTercome  though  not  cou- 
Tlnced,  the  unfortunate  Jane  consented. 
Sie  was  Immediately  escorted  to  the  Tower, 
tbe  usual  residence  of  the  Buglish  sove- 
reigns on  their  first  accession  ;  and  Nor- 
tbumberUnd  took  care  that  she  should  be 
accompanied  thither,  not  only  by  Mb  known 
and  &st  friends,  but  also  by  the  whole  of 
tbe  counrlllors.  whom  he  thus,  In  effect, 
made  prisoners  and  hostages  for  the  adhe- 
sioo  of  their  absent  friends.  Orders  wore 
now  Issued  to  proclaim  queen  Jane  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but  it  was  only  In  Lou- 
don, where  Northumberland's  authority 
was  as  yet  too  firm  to  be  openly  resisted, 
tbat  the  orders  were  obeyed.  And  even  in 
Liondon  the  majority  listened  to  the  pro- 
rlamatlon  in  a  sullen  and  ominous  siiencc. 
Some  openly  scoffed  at  Jane's  pretensions, 
And  one  unfortunate  boy,  who  was  a  Tint- 
DOT'S  servant,  was  severely  punished,  for 
oven  this  verbal,  and  perhaps  unreasoning, 
tipposltlon  to  the  will  of  the  haughty  Mor- 
ibumberland. 

While  the  people  of  London  were  thus 
cool  towards  thoir  nominal  queen,  and  even 
tbe  Protestants  listened  without  conviction 
to  the  preaching  of  Ridley  and  other  emi- 
nent protestuit  churchmen  In  her  favour, 
Hary  in  her  retreat  In  Suffolk  was  actively 
'iml  ably  exerting  herself  for  the  protection 
of  her  birthright.  She  was  surrounded  by 
r-mlnent  and  Influential  men  with  their  le- 
\  ies  of  tenants  or  hired  adherents ;  and  as 
■  he  strongly  and  repeatedly  professed  her 
aetennlnatlon  not  to  Infringe  the  laws  of 
her  brother  with  respect  to  religion,  even 
tbe  Protestants  throughout  Suffolk,  equally 
wlUi  the  catholics,  were  enthusiastic  In  her 
t-ause.  Korwas  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
Mary  exhibited  merely  In  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood, or  among  those  who  might  be 
called  her  personal  friends.  Northumber> 
land  commissioned  sir  Edward  Hastings, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  levy 
men  In  Buckinghamshire  on  behalf  cf 
Jane.  Sir  William  executed  the  commis- 
sion with  great  readiness  and  success  as  far 
as  relsted  to  levying  the  men,  but  he  no 
sooner  found  himself  at  tbe  head  of  a  force 
of  nearly  four  thousand  strong  than  he 
marched  it  to  the  aid  of  Mary.  With  the 
marine  the  duke  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  with  the  Uwd  forces ;  a  fleet  was  sent 
hy  him  to  cruise  off  the  Suffolk  coast,  to 
cut  Mary  off  from  her  retreat  to  Flanders, 
should  she  attempt  It,  and  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  Into  Yarmouth,  where  it 
immediately  declared  in  favour  of  Mary. 

Perplexed  and  alarmed,  Northumberland 
yet  determined  not  to  give  up  tbe  grand 
prise  without  a  stout  effort  fur  its  preser- 
vation. He  determined  to  remain  with 
Jane  at  tbe  Tower,  and  to  commit  the  com- 


mand of  the  troops  he  had  levied  to  her 
father.  But  the  imprisoned  coimclUors, 
clearly  understanding  both  their  own  posi- 
tion and  his,  astutely  persuaded  him  that 
ho  alone  was  fit  to  head  the  forces  upon 
which  so  much  depended,  and  they,  at  the 
same  time,  successfully  worked  upon  the 
fears  of  Jane  on  behalf  of  her  fktber.  The 
councillors  were  the  more  successful  In 
port^aading  Northumberland  to  the  almost 
suicidal  act  of  taking  the  command  of  the 
troops  because,  while  he  naturally  felt  great 
con  Aden  ce  in  bis  own  well-tried  valour  and 
ability,  be  was  well  aware  of  tbe  Inferiority 
of  Suffolk  in  the  latter  respect  at  least. 

Northuml>erland,  accordingly,  set  out  to 
combat  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
taken  leave  of  by  tbe  councillors  with  every 
expression  of  attachment  and  of  confldcnce 
of  his  success:  and  Arundel,  his  bitterest 
enemy,  was  by  no  meaos  tbe  least  profuse 
of  these  expressions.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  Northuml>erland  marched  out  of  Lon- 
don  ere  he  perceived  a  boding  and  chilling 
sullenness  among  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  he 
remarked  to  lord  Qrey,  who  accompanied 
him, '  Many  come  out  to  look  at  our  array. 
Indeed,  but  1  find  not  one  who  cries  "  Gi>a 
$peed  your  enterprite." ' 

Arrived  at  Bur)'  St.  Edmund's,  the  duke 
found  that  his  army  did  not  greatly  exceed 
six  thousand  men,  while  the  lowest  reirarts 
of  the  opposite  force  gave  double  that 
number.  Aware  of  tbe  Immense  import- 
ance of  tbe  event  of  the  first  encounter, 
Northumberland  resolved  to  delay  his  pro- 
posed attack,  and  sent  an  express  to  the 
councillors  to  send  him  a  large  and  Instant 
reinforcement.  But  the  councillors  had  no 
so<iner  received  the  duke's  express  than  they 
left  the  Tower,  on  the  pretext  of  obeying 
bis  order  ;  and  assembled  at  Bajnard's  cas- 
tle, the  house  of  Pembroke,  to  deliberate, 
notuitou  the  means  of  aiding  NorthumlMrr- 
land,  but  upon  the  best  means  of  throwing 
off  his  yoke,  and  of  dethroning  tho  puppet 
qneen  he  had  set  over  them.  Arundel, 
whom  Northumberland  had  with  a  most 
unaccountable  weakness  left  behind,  expa- 
tiated warmly  and  eloquently  upon  all  Nor- 
thumberland's vices  and  evil  deeds,  and 
exhorted  the  others,  as  the  only  just  or 
even  prudent  course,  to  join  him  in  at  once 
throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of 
Mary,  and  thus  ensuring  not  merely  her 
pardon  for  their  past  Involuntar)'  offences, 
but  also  her  favour  fdr  their  present  and 
prompt  loyalty.  Pembroke  warmly  ap- 
plauded the  advice  of  Arundel,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  ho  expressed  his 
readiness  to  flght  on  the  Instant  any  man 
who  should  pretend  to  oppose  it.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Loudon  being  sent 
for  to  attend  this  conference,  showed  the 
utmost  alacrity  to  proclaim  Mary,  and  the 
proclamation  was  accordingly  made  amidst 
tho  most  rapturous  applauses  of  the  popo- 
lacc.  The  reigu  of  Jane,  If  a  lonely  and 
anxious  confinement  In  the  Tower  fur  ten 
da}is  could  he  called  a  reign,  was  now  at  an 
end  :  and  she  retired  to  her  private  re- 
sidence and  private  station  with  a  rosdi- 
uess  as  great  as  the  reluctance  sho  bftd 
shown  to  quit  them. 

IF 
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of  connnement  wore  filled  with  noble*  and  1 

gentlemen,  whoae  offence  wu  that  they  '  limiUMl  and  discouraged  the  danirerotuam- 


Harlng  thnt,  a«  fer  as  was  In  th^tr  power. 


chanced  to  be  popular ;  the  affection  of  the 
people  being  a  deadly  offence  to  the  queen, 
who  felt  that  she  was  loathed  by  them,  and 
who  felt  so  little  secure  against  a  new  out- 
break, that  she  sent  out  commissioners  to 
disarm  them,  and  lay  up  the  seized  arms  in 
her  strong  holds. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  state  of 
things,  the  parliament  was  '^allod  upon  to 
inrest  the  queen  with  the  power  which  had 


bitlon  of  the  cruel  and  bigoted  Philip,  the 
parliament  passed  the  ratiflcation  of  tho 
articles  of  marriage,  which.  Indeed,  were 
drawn  so  favourably  to  England,  that  no 
rea-sonable  objection  could  hire  been  made 
to  them. 

As  nothing  more  oould  be  extorted  or 
bribed  from  parliament  with  respect  to  the 
queen's  marriage,  its  attention  was  now 
directed  to  matters  connected  with  religion. 


formerly  been  granted  to  her  father,  of  dis- ,  The  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been 


posing  of  the  crown  at  her  decease.  Gar- 
diner took  care  to  dwell  upon  the  prece- 
dent afforded  by  the  power  given  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  ho  had  little  fear  of  success  be- 
cauMi,  Independent  of  the  general  terror 
caused  by  the  queen's  merciless  snd  san- 
guinary proceedings,  tho  gotxl  will  of  nu- 
merous members  of  parliament  had  been 
purchased  by  the  distribution  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  which  the  emperor 
had  sent  over  for  that  purpose. 

But  neither  terror  nor  purchased  com- 
plaisance could  blind  the  hnuxe  to  the 
facts,  that  tho  queen  detested  Elizabeth, 
and  that  the  legitimacy  of  tho  queen  must 
Imply  the  basurdv  of  Elizabeth.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  Gardiner  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  avoided  mentioning 
Elizabeth,  excepting  merely  as  'the  lady 
Ellsahetb,*  and  without  styling  her  the 
queen's  sister.  C4>nflrmed  the  suspicion  that, 
once  invested  with  the  power  which  she 
now  claimed,  the  queen  would  declare  Eli- 
zabeth illegitimate,  and  by  making  a  will, 
bequeathing  the  throne  to  Philip,  hand 
over  the  nation  to  all  that  Spanish  tyranny 
of  which  such  terrible  anticipations  had 
been  and  still  were  entertained. 

As  if  to  strengthen  all  other  grounds  of 
suspicion  of  Mary's  intention,  the  hirelings 
and  parasites  of  Philip  were  Just  now,  as 
zealously  as  Imprudently,  busy  In  dwelling 
npon  Philip's  descent  from  the  house  of 
Ijuicaster,  and  repre«»nting  htm  — taking 
Ellza)>eth's  bastardy  as  a  matter  of  course — 
as  the  next  heir  to  Mary  by  right  of  descent. 

Great  then  as,  from  fear  or  favour,  was 
the  desire  of  the  whole  parliament  to  gra- 
tify the  queen,  the  determination  not  to 
throw  the  nation  boujid  and  blindfolded 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Rpanlard  was  still 
greater.  They  not  only  refused  to  pass  the 
bill  to  give  Mary  the  power  to  will  away  the 
throne,  but  when  another  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  make  it  treasonable  to  Imagine  or 
attempt  the  death  of  the  queen's  husband 
while  she  lived,  ther  coolly  laid  It  aside ; 
and  that  Philip  might  not  be  led  to  com- 
plete the  marriage  by  any  lingering  hope 
of  possessing  any  authority  in  the  nation 
which  was  unhappy  enough  to  have  Mary 
for  Its  queen,  the  house  psMsed  a  law  enact- 
ing, 'That  her  majesty,  aa  their  only  queen, 
should  solely  and  as  a  sole  queen  enjoy  the 
crown  and  sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with 
all  the  preeminences,  dignities,  and  rights 
thereto  l)elonglng,  in  as  large  and  ample  a 
manner  after  her  marriage  as  before,  with- 
out any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  prince 
of  Rpain,  either  as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the 
realm  or  by  any  other  means.' 


divided  In  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  which 
by  an  arbitrary  edict  of  the  queen  bad  al- 
ready been  re-conferred  upon  Tonstal,  waa 
now  re-erected  iiy  act  of  parliament.  Some 
bills  were  also  introduced  for  revising  the 
laws  against  Lollardy,  erroneous  preaching, 
and  heresy  In  general,  and  for  the  snppre*- 
sion  of  books  containing  heterodox  opi- 
nions. But  here  again,  to  Its  credit,  toe 
parliament  waa  both  discriminating  and 
nnn ;  the  bills  were  thrown  out :  and  the 
queen  perceiving  that  neither  Philip's  gold 
nor  tho  terrors  of  her  more  sangninary  con- 
duct could  make  this  parliament,  at  least, 
sufflclently  pliant  and  alarlah  for  her  pur- 
poses, she  suddenly  and  tallenly  dla- 
solved  it. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
Tk*  Beign  of  M  aby  (coiitiiMMcD. 

Mabt*0  age,  and  some  consdonsness  per- 
haps of  tho  addition  made  by  her  tem- 
per to  the  natural  homeliness  of  her  fea- 
tures, had  tended  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  young  and  illustrious  husband  all  the 
more  eagerly  desired,  for  Its  very  Iroproba- 
billly ;  and  though  she  had  seen  only  the 
portrait  of  her  future  husband,  she  had  con- 
trived to  become  so  enamoured  of  him,  ttaiU 
when  theprellmlnarlesof  the  marriage  were 
all  arranged,  and  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
was  hourly  expected,  every  deUy  and  every 
obstacle  irritated  her  almost  to  phrenzy. 
Though  as  a  matter  of  ambition  Philip  was 
very  desirous  of  the  match,  as  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  love  he  was,  at  the  very  least.  Indif- 
ferent ;  and  even  the  proverbial  hauteur  and 
solemnity  of  the  Spsnish  character  could 
not  sufflclently  account  for  the  cold  neglect 
which  caused  him  to  forbear  from  even  fa- 
vouring his  future  wife  and  queen  with  a 
letter,  to  account  for  delays  which,  In  spite 
of  her  doatlug  fondness,  Mary  could  not  but 
believe  that  the  prince  might  easily  have 
put  an  end  to  had  his  impatience  been  at 
all  equal  to  her  own.  Prom  blaming  Philip, 
the  Impatient  fondness  so  rare  as  well  as  so 
unbecoming  at  her  advanced  period  of  life, 
caused  her  to  turn  her  resentment  against 
her  subjects,  to  whose  opposition  she  chose 
to  Impute  that  Indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  prince,  which  really  arose  from  dislike 
of  her  repulsive  and  prematurely  aged  per- 
son. A  circumstance  now  occurred  which 
ffreatly  Increased  the  queen's  anger  agaliut 
her  subjects,  and  which  probably,  in  so  sul- 
len and  resentful  a  nature  as  hers, did  mucli 
to  fan  into  n  flame  that  flerce  bigotry  whicii 
subsofjueiitiy  lit  the  Arcs  of  persecution  In 
every  county  In  England,  and  left  scarcely 
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«  Tillage  withoQl  lt«  martTr  and  Its  mourn- 
iBe-  A  Bqaadron  bad  been  fitted  out.  and 
tbe  eommand  w»a  fflren  toTx>rd  Bfflnghain, 
to  eonToj  tbe  prlnoo  to  England ;  bnt  so 
onpopolar  waa  tbe  aerrlce.and  sucb  strong 
•Tnptoma  appeared  of  a  determined  apirit 
of  matlny  among  tbe  sailors,  tbnt  lord  Bf- 
flngbam  frankly  Informed  the  qneen  tbnt 
be  did  not  tblnk  tbe  prince  would  be  safe 
In  their  bands,  and  tbe  squadron  was  at 
once  dUbnnded.  But  this  measure,  though 
Indispensably  necessary  under  tbe  clrrarn- 
scaaoes,  brought  no  peace  to  tbe  mind  of 
tlie  queen,  for  she  now  dreaded  not  merely 
tbe  Inert  table  duigera  of  the  sea,  but  also 
that  her  husband  should  be  Intercepted  by 
tbe  French  fleet.  Tbe  slightest  rumour  so 
heightened  her  self-torturing,  that  she  was 
frequently  tbrown  into  con  mlslons ;  and  not 
merely  was  her  bodily  health  affected  In  the 
most  injurious  degree,  but  even  her  mind 
began  to  be  affected  to  a  very  perceptible  ex- 
tent. Hypochondriac  and  pitiably  nerrons, 
she  became  painfully  conscious  of  her  wuit 
of  beauty ;  though,  with  the  usual  self-flat- 
tcry,  abe  ascribed  the  repulsive  aspect  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  unflattering  mirror 
wholly  to  her  recent  sufferings.  From  being 
frantically  impatient  for  tbe  arrival  of  Phi- 
lip, the  unhappy  queen  now  became  des- 
ponding, and  dreaded  lest  on  his  arrival  be 
abouJd  And  her  displeasing. 

At  length  tbe  object  of  so  many  hopes 
and  fears  arrived ;  the  marriage  was  pub- 
licly and  with  great  pomp  performed  at 
Winchester ;  and  when  Philip  had  made  a 
public  entry  Into  London,  and  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  tbe  gazers  with  tbe  Immense  riches 
be  bad  brought  over,  Mary  hurried  bim 
away  to  tbe  comparative  seclusion  of  Wind- 
sor. This  seclusion  admirably  suited  tbe 
prince,  whose  behaviour,  from  tbe  day  of 
bis  arrival,  was  aa  well  calculated  aa  though 
it  bad  been  purposely  Intended,  to  con  Arm 
an  tbe  mitevonrable  opinions  that  bad  been 
fdrroed  of  him.  In  bis  manner  he  waa  dis- 
tant, not  with  abyneas  but  with  overween- 
ing disdain ;  and  the  bravest  and  wisest  of 
tbe  oldest  nobility  of  EngUnd  bad  tbe 
mortlflcation  to  see  bim  pass  them  without 
manifesting  by  glance,  word,  or  gesture, 
tbat  be  waa  conscious  of  their  respect,  salu- 
tations, or  even  their  presence.  Tbe  un- 
avoidably wearisome  etiquette  of  court  was 
now  so  much  increased  by  Spanish  formal!- 
tlea,  tbat  both  Philip  and  Mary  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  Inacesslble.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however  disgusting  to  her  sub- 
jects, was  In  tbe  highest  degree  pleasing  to 
tbe  queen ;  having  at  length  possessed  her- 
self of  her  husband,  she  waa  unwilling  tbat 
any  one  should  share  bis  company  with  her 
for  a  moment.  More  like  a  love-sIck  girl 
than  a  hard-feature4  and  hard-hearted  wo- 
man of  forty,  she  could  not  bear  tbe  prince 
to  be  out  of  her  atght :  his  shortest  absence 
annoyed  her,  and  if  he  showed  tbe  com- 
monest courtesy  to  any  of  tbe  court  ladles, 
ber  jealousy  waa  Instantly  abown  to  him. 
and  her  resentment  to  the  fair  who  had 
been  so  unfortunate  aa  to  be  honoured  with 
his  bare  clvUlty. 

Tbe  womanly  observation  of  Mary  soon 
oonvlnced  ber  that  tbe  only  way  to  ralllp's 


heart  was  to  gratify  his  ambition  :  and  she 
waa  abundantly  ready  to  purchase  his  love, 
or  the  semblance  of  It.  even  at  tbe  price  of 
the  total  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  and  inte- 
rests of  tbe  whole  Bngllsli  people.  By 
means  of  Gardiner  she  used  buth  fear  and 
hope,  both  power  and  gold,  to  get  members 
returned  In  ber  entire  Interests  to  a  new 
parliament  which  she  now  summoned ;  and 
the  returns  were  such  as  to  promise  tbat, 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  nation,  which 
had  not  yet  forgotten  the  sanguinary  pu- 
nishment of  the  revolt  under  Wyatt,  ahe 
might  safely  make  her  next  great  onward 
movement  towards  the  entire  restoration  of 
Catholicism  and  the  establishment  of  her 
own  absolute  power. 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  now  In  Flanders, 
Invested  with  the  offlre  of  legate,  only 
awaited  the  removal  of  tbe  attainder  paaeed 
against  him  In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  V7II. 
The  parliament  readily  passed  an  act  for 
tbat  purpose,  and  the  legate  Immediately 
came  to  England,  when,  after  waiting  on 
Philip  and  Mary,  he  presented  blmself  to 
parliament,  and  formally  invited  the  Eng- 
lish nation  to  reconcile  Itself  to  tbe  holy 
see  from  which,  said  tbe  legate,  It  had  been 
so  long  and  so  unhappily  separated. 

The  well-trained  parliament  readily  ac- 
knowledged and  professed  to  deplore  the 
defection  of  England,  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  Philip  and  Mary,  entreating  them, 
as  beinff  uninfected  by  the  general  guilt,  to 
Intercede  with  the  holy  father  for  their  for- 
giveness, and  at  the  same  time  declared 
their  Intention  to  repeal  all  laws  that  were 
prejudicial  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  le- 
gate readily  gave  absolution  to  the  parlia- 
ment and  people  of  England,  and  received 
thcra  Into  the  communion  of  Rome ;  and 
pope  Julius  III.,  with  grave  and  bitter 
mockery,  observed,  when  tbe  formal  thanks 
of  the  nation  were  conveyed  to  him,  that 
the  English  had  a  strange  notion  of  things 
thus  to  thank  him  for  doing  what  bo  ought 
In  fact  to  thank  them  for  letting  him  do. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tbst  though  the 
nobility  and  gentry  In  parliament  assembled 
thus  readily  and  croucbingly  laid  England 
once  again  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
that  they  were  prepared  fully  to  undo  all 
tbat  Henry  had  done.  Indiffierent  as  to  tho 
mode  of  faith  prescribed  to  the  multitude, 
they  had  not  an  objection  to  make  this  f^ud- 
den  and  sweeping  retransferof  the  spiritual 
authority  over  England.  But  before  thoy 
would  consent  to  that  transfer  of  spiritual 
authority,  they  obtained  from  Rome,  as  well 
as  from  the  queen,  the  most  positive  asfur- 
ances  that  the  church  property,  snatched 
from  the  church  and  divided  among  laymen 
by  Henry,  should  not  be  Interfered  with, 
but  should  remain  undisturbed  in  the  hands 
of  its  lay  possessors.  The  parliament, also. 
In  the  very  act  by  which  it  restored  the 
pope's  spiritual  authority,  enacted  that  all 
marriages  contracted  during  tbe  English 
separation  from  Rome  should  remain  valid, 
and  also  Inserted  a  clause  which  secured  ail 
holders  of  church  lands  In  their  possession ; 
and  tlie  convocation  presented  a  petition  to 
the  pope  to  the  rame  effect,  to  which  pott* 
tlon  the  legate  gave  an  afllrmatlvo  answer. 
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Bigoted  and  arbltnur  u  Mary  confeMcdly 
WM,  it  appeared  that  the  oouid  nut  fully 
restore,  erea  temporarily,  tbe  power  of 
Home. 

The  sentenoe  had  Irrerocabljr  vone  forth 
affalnst  tliat  prasplog  and  greedy  despot- 
Um  :  and  though  the  arcidental  orrurrence 
of  a  fleroely  and  coldly  cruel  bigot,  in  the 
peraoQ  of  Mary,  being  aeated  upon  the 
throne,  gave  back  for  a  time  to  Rome  the 
spiritual  Jurisdiction,  and  the  power  to  dic- 
tate and  tyrannise  in  spiritual  affairs,  all  the 
power  and  zeal  of  that  bigot  could  not  re> 
poaseas  the  church  of  the  Uwds  which  had 
become  lay  property.  When  Pole  arrived 
in  Bngland  ho  received  information,  amply 
conflrmed  by  his  own  observations,  which 
Induced  him  without  further  struggle  to 
agree  to  the  formal  and  complete  settle- 
ment of  the  Uwds,  of  which  wa  have  above 
given  an  account. 

Perhaps  no  greaser  misfortODe  oouid 
have  occurred  to  Bngland  than  this  very 
oeasion  in  fbrm.  by  the  pope,  of  the  right 
of  the  laity  to  the  lands  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
church.  Had  Rome  attempted  to  resume 
the  solid  property,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
righta,  of  the  church,  considerations  of  In- 
terest tn  the  former  would  have  caused  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  hesitate  about  sur- 
rendering the  latter ;  but  having  secured 
their  own  property,  the  great  were  easily 
induced  to  hand  over  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  a  spiritual  tyranny  which  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  notsuffler  from. 
The  vile  old  laws  against  heresy,  which  the 
former  parliament  had  honestly  and  Indig- 
nantly rejected,  were  now  re-enacted ;  sta- 
tutes were  passed  for  punishing '  seditious 
words  or  rumours,'  and  it  was  made  trea- 
son to  Imagine  or  to  attempt  the  life  of 
Philip  during  that  of  the  queen,  which, 
also,  the  former  parliament  had  refused. 

But,  amidst  all  this  dt^gusting  syco- 
phancy, even  this  complaisant  parliament 
had  still  some  English  sense  of  reserve,  and 
resisted  every  attempt  of  the  queen  to  get 
her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown.  Intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion, or  eren  honoured  with  a  ooronatlon. 
The  sameanti-Apanlsh  feeling  which  caused 
the  flrmness  of  parliament  on  those  points, 
also  caused  It  to  refuse  all  subsidy  In  sup- 
port of  the  emperor,  in  the  war  which  he 
vrasstlll  carry Ing  on  against  Prancei  These 
very  plain  indications  of  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  towards  himself  personally  caused 
Philip,  not  indeed  to  lay  aside  his  morose 
and  Impolitic  hauteur,  for  that  was  part  and 
parcel  of  bis  nature, and  as  inseparable  from 
his  existence  aa  the  mere  act  of  breathitig, 
but  to  endeavour  to  diminish  his  unpopu- 
larity by  procuring  the  release  of  several 
distinguished  prisoners,  oonflned  either  for 
actual  offence  against  the  court,  or  for  the 
quasi  offence  of  being  agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  most  illustrious  of  these  prisoners 
vras  the  lady  Elizabeth ;  and  nothing  tliat 
Philip  could  have  done  could  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  the  nation  than  his  re- 
leasing that  princess,  and  protecting  her 
from  ttie  pet^  but  no  leaa  annoying  spite- 
fnlneaa  of  her  slater. 


s; 


About  the  aaae  time.  Philip's  politic  In- 
tervention also  gave  liberty  to  tte  lord 
Henry  Dudley,  air  George  Harjper.  sir  Hkho- 
las  ThrogmortoB,  sir  Edmund  Waraar,  sir 
William  St.  Loe,  and  air  Mlcholaa  Arnold, 
together  with  Harrington  and  Tremalne. 
The  earl  of  Deronahire  also  was  released 
from  Potherlngay  castle,  and  allowed  to 

o  abroad,  but  be  only  reached  Padua  when 

e  was  poisoned,  and  the  popular  rumour 
and  belief  ascribed  the  murder  to  the  Im- 
perialists. 

Baffled  in  her  endeavoura  to  get  her  ho** 
band  declared  her  heir  presumptive,  the 
queen  became  more  than  ever  anzlooa  tor 
the  honours  of  maternity,  of  the  approadi 
of  which  aha  at  length  Imagined  that  she 
felt  the  symptoma.  She  was  publicly  de- 
cUuvd  to  be  pregnant,  and  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  ordered  public  prayers  to  be  pat 
up,  that  the  young  prince— for  the  catho- 
lics chose  to  consider  not  merely  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  queen,  but  even  the  sex  of  the 
child,  a  matter  perfectly  settled  I  —  might 
be  beauUfuL  atrong,  and  witty.  The  people 
in  general,  however,  manlfeated  a  provok- 
ing Incredulity  even  aa  to  the  pregnancy  of 
the  queen,  whose  age  and  haggard  aapert 
certainly  promised  no  very  numerous  off- 
spring ;  and  the  people^s  incredulity  was 
shortly  sftMwards  justified,  it  proving  that 
the  queen  had  been  mistaken  by  the  Ind- 
plent  symptoms  of  dropsy.  To  the  last 
possible  moment,  however,  Philip  and  his 
frienda  ooncsled  the  trutlL  and  Philip  was 
thiu  enabled  to  get  himself  appointed  pro- 
tector during  the  minority,  should  the  child 
survire  and  the  queen  die.  Finding  that 
thia  waa  the  utmost  concession  that  eould 
at  present  be  wrung  from  the  parliament, 
and  trusting  that  it  might  by  good  manage- 
ment be  made  productive  of  more  at  some 
future  time,  the  queen  now  dissolved  the 
Itarllament. 

AJK  lAftft.— The  dissolntkm  of  parlia- 
ment was  marked  by  an  occurrence  which 
of  itaelf  would  be  snffldent  to  tadlcato 
the  despotic  character  of  the  times.  Soma 
members  of  the  commons'  bouse,  onwiliing 
to  agree  to  the  slavish  complaisance  com- 
monly shown  by  the  majority,  and  ret,  aa  a 
minority,  qulto  unable  to  stem  the  tide, 
came  to  the  resolution  to  seeedefrom  their 
attendance.  No  sooner  was  the  parliament 
dissolved  than  these  members  were  In- 
dicted In  the  king's  bench.  Six  of  them« 
terrified  at  the  mere  thcmght  of  a  c<ntest 
witb  the  powerful  and  vindictive  queen, 
made  the  requlsito  submissions  and  ob- 
tained pardon;  and  the  remainder  exer- 
cised their  right  of  traverse,  thereby  so  long 
postponing  the  trial  that  the  queen's  death 
put  an  end  to  the  aifatr  altogether.  Gar- 
diner's success  in  bringing  about  the  Spa- 
nish match  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
so  arerse,  and  the  tact  and  seal  for  the 
queen's  service  which  ho  had  shown  In  his 
dciterons  management  of  the  house  of 
C4>mmons,  made  him  now  more  than  ever  a 
weighty  authority,  not  only  with  the  qneeu 
but  with  the  catholic  party  fn  general.  It 
is  singular  enough,  as  Home  well  remarks, 
that  though  this  very  learned  prelate  was 
far  leaa  sealona  upon  polnta  of  theology 
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Uian  cmrdlnal  Pole,  yet,  wliile  tbe  mild  trm- 
r«r  of  the  but«r  alligred  and  dnMeced  his 

I  tendency  Urwardi  bigotry,  the  tverarr  and 
hardier  diancter  of  the  f onner  emoted  him 
'  to  look  upon  the  free  judgement  of  the 
romnomUty  a«  a.  presumption  vfaich  it  be- 
hof-ed  the  ruler*  of  the  land  to  pat  down, 
emt  by  the  seremt  and  most  ansparlii^ 
reiK>rt  to  peraecotloti.  Tor  some  time  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  milder  oourae, 
rerommefuled  as  politic  by  Pole,  or  the 
gterner  oovrae,  adrocated  as  esaentlany  ne- 
retaary  by  Gardlaer,  would  preralL  But 
Gardiner  had  the  great  adrantage  of  adro- 
catlns  the  system  which  was  the  most  In 
acooraance  with  the  cruel  and  bigoted  tern- 

I  per  of  both  Philip  and  Maxy;  and  Pole 

I  had  the  mortUleatloa  not  only  of  being 
ranqniahed  by  his  opponent,  but  also  of 

I  seeing  full  and  terrible  Iteense  and  freedom 

Sren  to  the  hitherto  partially  rrslnlnfrt 
-mons  of  perMcutton. 
I  Hnrlng  determined  the  queen  and  court 
'  to  a  course  of  sererity,  Gardiner  had  no 
!  difficulty  In  persuading  them  that  It  was 
politic  to  select  the  flrst  rlctlms  from  among 
the  eminent  for  learning  or  authority,  or 
both  ;  and  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  PauFs, 
a  man  still  more  remarkable  tor  rlrtue  and 
learning  than  for  his  eminence  Id  the  church 
and  In  the  reformed  party,  had  the  melan- 
choly honour  of  being  singled  out  as  the 
Brst  Tictim.  As  Instances  of  conversion 
were  eren  more  sought  after  by  Gardiner 
than  punUhroent,  there  was  probably  yet 
another  reason  why  Rogers  was  selected  for 
the  flrst  prosecution.  He  had  a  wife  and 
ten  children,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
afPecUon  both  as  a  ftuher  and  as  a  husband ; 
and  there  was  erery  probability  that  ten- 
demesc  for  them  might  lead  him  to  avoid, 
by  apostacy,  a  danger  which  otherwise  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  brave.  But 
if  Gardtuer  naUj  reasoned  thus,  he  was 
greatly  mistaken.  Rogers  not  only  refused 
to  recant  an  lota  of  his  opinions  at  what 
was  called  bis  trial,  but  even  after  the  fatal 
sentence  of  burning  was  passed  upon  hlro 
he  still  preserved  such  an  equable  frame  of 
nind,  that  when  the  fatal  hour  arrived  his 
gaolers  artnally  had  to  awaken  blm  from  a 
sweet  soimd  sleep  to  proceed  to  the  stake. 
Such  courage  might,  one  would  suppose, 
have  disarmed  even  the  wrath  of  bigotry ; 
but  Gardiner,  when  the  condemned  man 
asked  permission  to  hare  a  parting  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  brutally  and  scofflngly 
replied,  that  Rogers,  being  a  priest,  could 
not  possibly  have  a  wife  I  Rogers  was 
burned  at  ^nlthfleld,  and  the  flames  that 
consumed  blm  may  be  said  to  have  kindled 
a  va«t  and  moving  pile  that  swallowed  up 
sufferers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  nearly  all 
ages.  In  every  county  in  England. 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  tHed  at 
the  same  time  with  Rogers,  and  was  also 
condemned  to  the  stake,  but.  with  a  reflue- 
ment  upon  cruHty,  he  was  not  executed  at 
Sraltbfleld,  though  tried  In  London,  but 
sent  for  that  purpose  into  his  own  diocese, 
that  bis  agonies  and  death  In  the  midst  of 
the  very  scene  of  his  laltours  of  piety  and 
usefulness,  might  the  more  effectually 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  bis  flock. 


Hooper,  howerrr,  turned  what  his  enemies 
intcnJeJ  fur  an  sffgraration  of  hi« fate  into 
acoc#ulA£iun,  and  an  (>p<portunity  of  giving 
to  iboae  whom  be  had  Ioq?  and  faithfully 
taught,  a  rartlnff  prvnif  of  the  sincerity  of 
hia  tearhlngs,  and  of  the  efllcacy  of  genuine 
religion  to  uphold  its  sincere  belifvera,  et  en 
tuder  the  most  terrible  agonies  that  ruth- 
less and  mistaken  man,  in  his  pride  of 
fleroenesa.can  Inflict  upon  his  fellow  worm. 
And  terrible,  even  beyond  the  usual  terrors 
of  these  abominable  scenes,  were  the 
tonures  of  the  martyred  Hooper.  The 
fagfrou  provided  for  his  execution  were  too 
green  to  kindle  rapidly,  and,  a  high  wind 
blowing  at  the  time,  the  flames  played 
around  his  lower  limbs  without  being  able 
to  fasten  upon  the  vital  parts.  One  of  his 
hands  dropped  off.  snd  with  the  other  be 
continued  to  beat  his  breast,  praying  to 
heaven  snd  exhorting  the  pitying  specta- 
tors, until  his  swollen  tongue  could  no 
longer  perform  its  office ;  and  It  was  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  his  tortures  were 
at  an  end.  Of  the  courage  and  sincerity  of 
Hooper  there  Is  striking  evidence  In  the 
fact  that  the  queen's  pardon  was  placed 
before  htm  on  a  stool  after  he  was  tied  to 
the  stake,  but  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed, 
preferring  the  direst  torture  with  sinoerity 
to  safety  with  apostacy. 

Sanders,  burned  at  Coventry,  also  had 
the  queen's  pardon  offered  to  him,  and  he 
also  rejected  it.  embracing  the  stake  and 
exclaiming,  '  We  have  the  cross  of  Christ  I 
Welcome  everlasting  life.*  Taylor,  the 
clergyman  of  Hadley,  In  Hertfordshire,  was 
burned  at  that  place,  in  the  presence  of  his 
parishioners.  When  tied  to  the  stake  he 
began  to  pray  In  English,  which  so  enraged 
his  guards,  that,  bidding  him  speak  Latin, 
they  struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head 
with  their  halberts,  that  he  died  on  the 
instant,  and  was  spared  the  lingering  ago- 
nies prepared  for  him. 

Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  had 
very  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
zeal  for  protestantism.  On  one  occasion, 
being  engaged  In  a  controversy  with  an 
Arian.  the  zeal  of  the  archdeacon  so  tmr  got 
the  ascendancy  over  his  good  manners,  that 
he  actually  spat  in  the  Arian's  fkce.  Sub- 
sequently, and  when  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  repented  on  reflection  of 
what  he  had  done  In  the  heat  of  passion, 
he  published  a  formal  Justifleatlon  of  hIa 
conduct,  in  which  he  said  that  he  felt 
bound  to  give  that  strong  proof  of  tho 
detestation  of  his  opponent's  blasphemy. 
So  impetuous  a  man  was  not  likely  to  escape 
notice  in  the  persecution  that  now  raged, 
and  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  heresy  and 
burucd  to  death  In  Smith fleld. 

If  Gardiner  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
persecution  chiefly  owed  Its  oommeno^ 
ment,  it  was  Bonner,  bishop  of  London, 
who  carried  it  on  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  unrelenting  barbarity.  Apart  from 
all  mere  bigotry,  this  singularly  brutal  man 
appeared  to  derive  positive  sensual  gratl- 
flcation  from  the  act  of  Inflicting  torttire. 
He  occasionally,  when  he  had  prisoners 
under  examination  who  did  not  answer  to 
his  satisfaction,  would  have  them  stripped 
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and  floR  them  with  bis  own  hand.  Nor  was 
even  this  bis  wont  brutalitjr.  An  unfor- 
tunate weaver,  on  one  occasion,  refused  to 
recant,  when  Bonner  endeayoured  to  per- 
suade uim,  and,  aa  It  Is  asserted,  he  first 
tore  the  unfortunate  man's  beard  out  by 
the  root,  and  then  held  his  hand  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  until  the  sinews  burst,  by 
way  of  giving  him,  as  he  said,  some  notion 
of  wliut  burning  really  was  like  I 

When  we  say  that  this  horrible  nrstem  of 
persecution  and  cruelty  endured  for  three 
years,  and  that  in  tliat  time  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  persons  are  known  to 
have  suffered— while  probably  many  more 
were  similarly  butcliered  of  whom  we  have 
no  account— while,  besides  men  of  all 
ranks  from  bishops  to  day-labourers,  fif ty- 
flve  women  and  four  chUdren  thus  perished. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  a  detailed  account 
of  this  terrible  season  of  cruelty  would  be 
disgusting,  even  were  It  not  quite  Impracti- 
cable. We  shall,  therefore,  add  but  a  few 
more  cases,  and  then  leave  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  treated  of,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  without  feeling  of  disgust  and 
horror. 

Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  Davids  In  Wales, 
being  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic,  ap- 
pealed to  cardinal  Pole;  but  bis  appeal  was 
wholly  unattended  to,  and  the  unfortunate 
bisltup  was  burned  In  his  own  diocese. 

There  yet  remained  two  still  more  lilus- 
triuus  victims  to  be  Immolated.  Ridley, 
formerly  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer, 
formerly  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  long  been 
celebrated  for  both  the  zeal  and  the  effl- 
rtency  of  their  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
reformation.  In  the  preaching  of  both  there 
was  a  certain  nervous  homeliness,  which 
made  their  eloquence  especially  effective 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  on  tliat  very  account  these  two 
prelates  were  more  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
manists than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  affected  a  more  learned  and  chastened 
style.  That  two  such  capital  enemies  of 
R«)manl8m— one  of  whom,  moreover,  had 
even  for  some  time  been  possessed  of 
Bonner's  own  see— should  escape,  could 
not  be  expected.  They  were  tried  and  con- 
demned, and  both  burned  at  the  same  stake 
at  Oxford.  Both  died  with  courage  and  a 
calm  constancy  not  to  be  surpassed.  Even 
when  they  were  already  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  therevoltiug  tragedy  commenced,  Lati- 
mer cheerfully  c&Ued  out,  •  Be  of  g«K>d 
courage,  brother  Ridley,  we  shall  this  day 
kindle  such  a  torcii  In  England,  as,  I  trust 
in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished.*  Lati- 
mer, who  was  very  aged,  suffered  but  little, 
being  very  early  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
some  gunpowder  which  the  executioner  had 
mercifully  provided  for  that  purpose  :  but 
illdley  was  seen  to  be  alive  some  time  after 
ho  was  surrounded  by  flames. 

As  neither  ago  nor  youth,  neither  learn- 
ing nor  courage,  oould  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  flinty  heart  of  Bonner,  so 
neither  could  even  the  most  heroic  proof  of 
filial  piety.  A  young  lad,  named  Hunter, 
who  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  suf- 
fered himself,  with  the  Imprudence  com- 
mon to  youth,  to  be  drawn  into  a  religious 


argument  with  a  priest,  in  the  course  of 
which  argument  he  had  the  farther  impru- 
dence to  deny  the  real  presencei  Sutoe- 
quently  he  began  to  apprehend  the  danger 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  absconded  lest 
any  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  priest 
should  involve  him  In  punishment.  The 
priest,  as  the  young  man  had  feared,  did 
give  Information,  and  Bonner,  learning  that 
the  youth  had  absconded,  caused  his  tether 
to  be  seized,  and  not  only  treated  him  with 
great  immediate  severity,  but  threatened 
him  with  still  worse  future  treatment.  The 
youth  no  sooner  heard  of  the  danger  and 
trouble  to  which  he  had  unintentionally 
exposed  hl«  father,  than  he  delivered  him- 
self up.  To  a  generous  man  this  conduct 
would  have  been  decisive  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  overlooking  the  lad's  specuUtlre 
error  or  boldness ;  but  Bonnv  knew  no 
remorse,  and  the  youth  was  mercilMsljr 
committed  to  the  flames. 

As  though  the  national  dread  and  dcte»- 
tatlon  of  the  Spanish  alliance  had  not  al- 
ready been  but  too  abundantly  justified  by 
the  event,  spies  were  sent  out  in  every  di- 
rection, and  a  commission  was  appointed 
for  enquiring  into  and  punishing  ail  aplri- 
tual  and  even  some  civil  crimes  ;  and  two 
very  brief  extracts  from  the  oommlsslon 
and  Instructions  will  show  that  In  object, 
powers,  and  process,  the  commissioners 
were,  only  under  another  name,  inquisi- 
tors, and  their  spies  and  Informers  ofllcials 
of  the  inquisition.  The  commission  said, 
that  'since  many  false  rumours  were 
published  among  the  subjects,  and  many 
heretical  opinions  were  also  spread  among 
them,  the  commissioners  were  to  enquire 
into  those  either  by  presentments,  by  wit- 
nesses, or  any  other  political  way  they  could 
devise,  and  to  search  after  all  heresies,  the 
brlugers  in,  the  sellers,  the  readers  of  all 
heretical  books ;  to  examine  uid  punish  all 
misbehaviours  or  negligences  in  any  church 
or  chapel ;  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not 
preach  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ;  all  per- 
sons that  did  not  hear  mass  or  go  to  their 
parish  church  to  service:  that  would  not 
go  in  processions  or  did  not  take  holy 
bread  or  holy  water ;  and  if  they  found  any 
that  did  obstinately  persist  In  such  here- 
sies, they  were  to  put  them  into  the  bands 
of  their  ordinaries,  to  be  ptmished  accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  laws ;  giving  the  com- 
missioners full  power  to  proceed  as  their 
discretion  and  eonwrieneas  should  direct 
them,  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  they 
i%ould  invent  for  the  searching  of  the  pre- 
mises, empowering  them,  also,  to  call  bo- 
fore  them  such  witnesses  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  /orc0  them  to  m<ik^  oath  qf  tuch 
thing$  a$  might  discover  tthat  they  aought 
after.'  This  new  commlsstun  was,  in 
fact,  an  English  Inquisition  I  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Hume  abundantly 
shows  the  determination  that  that  inqui- 
sition should  not  want  tor  ciffldaU  and 
famitiar*. 

'  To  bring  the  method  of  proceeding  In 
England  still  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the 
inqulsltlun,  letters  were  written  to  lord 
North  and  others,  enjoining  them  "to  put 
to  the  torture"  such  obstinate  persons  as 
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would  not  confess,  and  there  to  order  them 
at  ttadr  discretion.* 

While  Philip  aud  Mary  were  thns  exhibit- 
ing on  evil  ludostry  and  seal  to  bring  about 
the  reconcilement  of  the  kingdom  to  Rome. 
Paul  IT^  who  now  fllled  the  pmial  throne, 
took  advantage  of  Mary's  bigotry  to  assume 
the  right  of  cbn/erring  upon  Mary  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  whl(^  she  already  possess- 
ed da  facto  et  dajurt  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  English  soverelimty,  and  to  Insist  upon 
the  restoration  to  Rome  of  certain  lands 
and  money  I    Pereral  of  the  counsel,  pro- 
bably fearing  that  by  degrees  Rome  would 
demand   back   all    the    church   property, 
pointed  out  the  great  danger  of  Impover- 
fshing  the  kingdom,  and  but  that  death 
had  deprived  Mary  of  the  shrewd  judgement 
of  Gardiner,  such  concessions  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  made  to  the  grasping 
spirit  of  Rome.    But  Mary  replied  to  aU 
olirjections  by  saying  that  she  preferred 
the  aalvatlon  of  her  own  soul  to  ten  such 
kingdom*  aa  England.     A   bill  was  ac- 
cordingly   presented    to   parliament    for 
reatorlug  to  the  church  the  tenths,  first 
fruits,  and    all    Impropriationa  which  re- 
mained in  fbe  hands  of  the  queen.    At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  that  parliament  had 
little  cause  or  right  to  Interfere  In  a  matter 
which,  as  far  as  the  terms  of  the  bill  went, 
concerned  onb'  the  queen  herself.    But  the 
lay  posseasors  of  church  lands  naturally 
enough    ctmsidered  that  subjects   would 
scarcely  be  spared  after  the  sovereign  had 
been  mulcted.    Moreover,  while  some,  pro- 
balily  A  great  number,  of  the  members  were 
rJilefly  moved  by  this  oousideratiou,  all  be- 
gan to  be  both  terrified  and  disgusted  by 
the  brutal  executions  which  had  disgraced 
the  whole  nation.     A    st«idy  opposition 
consequently  arose  :  and  when  the  govem- 
ttient  applied  for  a  subsidy  for  two  years 
and  for  two  fifteenths,  the  latter  were  re- 
fused, and  the  opposition,  with  equal  bit- 
terness and  Justice,  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  refusal,  that  while  the  crowu  was  wil- 
fully divesting  itself  of  revenue  In  behalf  of 
Borne,  it  was  quite  useless  to  bestow  wealth 
npon  It    The  dissatisfaction  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  still  farther  evidenced  by  the 
rejection  of  two  bills,  enacting  penalties 
a^nst  such  exiles  as  should  fail  to  return 
within  a  certain  time,  and  for  Incapacitate 
tng  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
such  magistrates  as  were  remiss  in  the  pro- 
secution of  heretics.  This  fresh  and  pointed 
proof  of  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament 
determined  the  queen  to  dissolve  it.    But 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  did  not 
dlmiolsh  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of 
the  queen.     Her  husband  had  now  been 
several  months  with  his  father  In  Flanders ; 
and  the  very  little  of  bis  correspondence 
with  which  be  favoured  her  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  demands  for  money.    Stem  and 
unfeeling  aa  she  was  to  everyone  else,  the 
iufatuated  queen  was  passionately  attached 
to  the  husband  who  certainly  took  no  palus 
to  conceal  his  dislike  of  her ;  and  as  the 
parliament,  previous  to  its  dissolution,  had 
granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she  was 
led.  by  her  anxiety  to  meet  her  husband's 
demands,  to  extort  money  from  her  sub- 


jects In  a  manner  the  most  utijustiflable. 
Prom  each  of  one  thousand  persons,  of 
whose  personal  attachment  she  affected  to 
be  quite  certain,  she  demanded  a  loan  of 
60L ;  and  even  this  large  sum  being  inade- 
quate to  her  wants,  she  demanded  a  farther 
general  loan  from  all  persons  possessing 
twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards ;  a  mea- 
sure which  greatly  distressed  the  smaller 
gentry.  Many  of  them  were  obliged  by  her 
inroads  npon  their  purses  to  discharge  some 
of  their  servants,  and  aa  these  men  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  world  became  trou- 
blesome, the  queen  Issued  a  proclamation 
to  compel  their  former  employers  to  take 
them  back  again  I  Upon  seven  thousand 
yeomen  who  had  not  as  yet  contributed, 
she  levied  sixty  thousand  marks,  and  from 
the  merchants  she  obtained  the  sum  of  six 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Bhe  also  ex- 
torted money  by  the  most  tyrannous  inter- 
ference with  trade,  as  regarded  both  the 
foreign  and  native  merchants ;  yet  after  all 
this  shameless  extortion  she  was  so  poor, 
that  she  offered,  and  in  vain,  so  bad  was 
her  credit,  fourteen  per  cent,  for  a  loan  of 
ao.OOOL  Not  even  that  high  rate  of  Inte- 
rest could  Induce  the  merchants  of  Ant- 
werp, to  whom  she  offered  it,  to  lend  her 
the  money,  until  by  menaces  she  had  in- 
duced her  good  city  of  London  to  be  secu- 
rity for  her  I  Who  would  imagine  that  we 
are  writing  of  the  self-same  nation  that  so 
shortly  afterwards  warred  even  to  the  death 
with  Charles  I.  for  the  comparatively  tri- 
fling matter  of  the  ship  money  t 

ThA  poverty  which  alone  had  induced 
Philip  to  correspond  with  her  was  now  ter- 
minated, the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
that  prince's  father,  resigning  to  him  all  his 
wealth  and  dominion,  and  retiring  to  a 
monastery  in  Spain. 

A.  D.  lfiG6.— Cranmer,  though  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign  he  luid  been  left  unno- 
ticed in  confluement,  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  vindictive  queen.  She  was  daily  more 
and  more  exacerbated  in  her  naturally 
wretched  temper  by  the  grief  caused  by 
the  contemptuous  neglect  of  her  husband. 
Her  private  hours  were  spent  in  tears  and 
complaints ;  and  that  misery  which  usually 
softens  even  the  most  rugged  nature  had 
in  her  case  only  the  effect  of  making  her 
still  more  ruthless  and  unsparing. 

Cranmer,  though  he  had  during  part  of 
Henry's  reign  warded  off  that  monarch's 
rage  from  Mary,  was  very  much  bated  by 
her  for  the  part  he  had  taken  In  bringing 
about  the  divorce  of  her  mother,  and  she 
was  not  only  resolved  to  pmilsh  him,  but 
also  to  make  his  death  as  agonising  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  op- 
position to  her  ascending  the  throne  she 
could  easily  have  had  blm  beheaded,  but 
nothing  short  of  the  flames  seemed  to  her 
to  be  a  sofflciently  dreadful  punishment  for 
him.  She  caused  the  pope  to  cite  him  to 
Rome,  there  to  take  his  trial  for  heresy. 
Being  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  the 
unfortunate  prelate  perforce  neglected  the 
citation,  and  he  was  condemned  par  contur 
tnactt  and  sentenced  to  the  stake.  The 
next  step  was  to  degrade  him  from  his 
sacred  ofllce :  and  Bonner,  who  with  Thlrle- 
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and  floK  them  wlib  bis  own  hand.  Nor  was 
even  tbis  his  wont  bruuilty.  An  unfor- 
tunate wearer,  on  one  occasion,  refused  to 
recant,  when  Bonner  endeaj'oured  to  per- 
i<uade  hini,  and.  as  it  Is  asserted,  he  first 
tore  the  unfurtunate  roan's  beard  out  by 
the  root,  and  then  held  bis  hand  in  the 
flanie  of  a  lamp  until  the  sinews  burst,  by 
way  of  glTlng  him,  as  be  said,  some  notion 
of  what  burning  reallr  was  litce  I 

When  we  say  that  this  horrible  nrstem  of 
persecution  and  cruelty  endured  for  three 
years,  and  that  in  that  time  two  hundred 
and  twenty-soTen  persons  are  known  to 
have  suffered— while  probably  many  more 
were  similarly  butclicred  of  whom  we  have 
no  account  — while,  besides  men  of  all 
ranks  from  bishops  to  day-labourers,  fifty- 
five  women  and  four  children  thus  perished, 
it  must  l>e  obvious  that  a  detailed  acc(»unt 
of  this  terrible  season  of  cruelty  would  be 
disgusting,  even  were  it  not  quite  impracti- 
cable. We  shall,  therefore,  add  but  a  few 
more  cases,  and  then  leave  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  treated  of,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  without  feelings  of  disgust  and 
horror. 

Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's  In  Wales, 
being  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic,  ap- 
pealed to  cardinal  Pole ;  but  his  appeal  was 
wholly  unattended  to,  and  the  unfortunate 
bishop  was  burned  In  his  own  diocese. 

There  yet  remained  two  still  more  Illus- 
trious victims  to  be  immolated.  Ridley, 
formerly  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer, 
formerly  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  long  been 
celebrated  for  both  the  zeal  and  the  eOl- 
clency  of  their  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
reformation.  In  the  preaching  of  both  there 
was  a  certain  nervous  homeliness,  which 
made  their  eloquence  especially  effective 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  on  that  very  account  these  two 
prelates  were  more  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
manists than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  affected  a  more  learned  and  chastened 
style.  That  two  such  capital  enemies  of 
R4)manism— one  of  whom,  moreover,  had 
even  for  some  time  been  possessed  of 
Bonner's  own  see — should  escape,  could 
not  be  expected.  They  were  tried  and  con- 
demned, and  both  burned  at  the  same  stake 
At  Oxford.  Both  died  with  courage  and  a 
calm  constancy  not  to  be  surpassed.  Even 
when  they  were  alreadv  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  the  revolting  tragedy  commenced,  Lati- 
mer cheerfully  called  out,  '  Bo  of  g(»od 
C4)urage,  brother  Ridley,  we  shall  this  day 
kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as,  I  trust 
In  Ood,  shall  never  be  cxtiuguUned.'  Lati- 
mer, who  wosverv  aged,  suffered  but  little, 
being  very  early  killod  by  the  explosion  of 
some  gunpowder  which  the  executioner  had 
mercifully  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
Ridley  was  seen  to  be  alive  some  time  after 
he  was  surrounded  by  flames. 

As  neither  age  nor  youth,  neither  lenm- 
lug  nor  courage,  could  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  fiinty  heart  of  Bonner,  so 
neiUier  could  even  the  most  heroic  proof  of 
fllial  piety.  A  young  lad,  named  Hunter, 
who  was  only  in  bis  nineteenth  year,  suf- 
fered himself,  with  the  imprudence  com- 
mon to  youth,  to  bo  drawn  into  a  religious 


argument  with  a  priest,  in  the  course  of 
which  argument  he  had  the  fartbw  impru- 
dence to  deny  the  real  presence.  Bubae- 
queutly  he  began  to  apprehend  the  dutger 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  absconded  lest 
any  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  priest 
should  involve  him  in  punishment.  The 
priest,  as  the  young  man  had  feared,  did 
give  information,  and  Bonner,  learning  that 
the  youth  had  absconded,  caused  his  other 
to  be  scixed,  and  not  only  treated  him  with 
great  immediate  severity,  but  threatened 
htm  with  still  worse  future  treatment.  The 
youth  no  sooner  heard  of  the  danger  and 
trouble  to  which  he  had  unintentionally 
exposed  his  father,  than  he  delivered  him- 
self up.  To  a  generous  man  this  conduct 
would  have  been  decisive  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  overlooking  the  lad's  speculative 
error  or  boldness ;  but  Bonner  knew  no 
remorse,  and  the  youth  was  mercUesaly 
committed  to  the  flames. 

As  though  the  national  dread  and  detes- 
tation of  the  Spanish  alliance  had  not  al- 
ready been  but  too  abundantly  justified  br 
the  event,  spies  were  sent  out  in  every  di- 
rection, and  a  commission  was  appointed 
for  enquiring  Into  and  punishing  all  spiri- 
tual and  even  some  civil  crimes  ;  and  two 
very  brief  extracts  from  the  commission 
and  instructions  will  show  that  In  object, 
powers,  and  process,  the  commlaslonem 
were,  only  under  another  name.  Inquisi- 
tors, and  their  spies  and  informers  offldala 
of  the  inqulaition.  The  commission  said, 
that   'since    many    false    rumours    were 

Eublished  among  the  subjects,  and  many 
eretical  opinions  were  also  spread  among 
them,  the  commissioners  were  to  enquire 
into  those  cither  by  presentments,  by  wit- 
nesses, or  any  other  i»oiltical  way  they  oonid 
devise,  and  to  search  after  all  heresies,  the 
bringers  in,  the  sellers,  the  readers  of  all 
heretical  books ;  to  examine  and  punish  all 
misbehaviours  or  negiigeuoes  In  any  cburdi 
or  chapel ;  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not 
preacli  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ;  all  per- 
sons that  did  not  hear  mass  or  go  to  their 
parish  church  to  service;  that  would  not 
go  In  processions  or  did  not  take  holy 
bread  or  holy  water ;  and  if  they  found  any 
that  did  obstinately  persist  In  such  here- 
sies, they  were  to  put  them  Into  the  hands 
of  their  ordinaries,  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  laws ;  giving  the  oom- 
mlMloners  full  power  to  proceed  as  their 
discretion  and  eonseicnccM  should  direct 
them,  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  they 
t^  ould  invent  tor  the  searching  of  the  pre- 
mises, empowering  them,  also,  to  call  be- 
fore them  such  witnesses  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  force  them  to  makt  oath  </  nteh 
thin{ft  as  miffht  dUccver  fchat  tktit  mm^ht 
after!  This  new  commission  was.  In 
fact,  an  EimlUh  iuquisitioo  I  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Hume  abundantly 
shows  the  deU'rroination  that  that  inqui- 
sition should  not  want  for  cffidaU  and 
familMTt. 

'  To  bring  the  method  of  proceeding  In 
England  still  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the 
iuquisltlun,  letters  were  written  to  lord 
North  and  others,  enjoining  them  "  to  put 
to  the  torturo"  such  obstinate  persons  as 
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would  not  confeM,  and  there  to  order  them 
at  tbelr  discretloo.' 

While  Philip  aud  Mary  were  thus  exhibit- 
ing an  erll  Indastry  and  teal  to  bring  abont 
the  reconcilement  of  the  kingdom  to  Rome, 
Paol  IT^  who  now  Oiled  the  papal  throne, 
took  adrantage  of  Mary's  bigotry  to  assume 
the  right  of  eamferring  upon  Mary  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  which  she  already  possess- 
ed de  facto  el  dsjure  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Kngllsh  aoverelnity,  and  to  Insist  upon 
the  restoration  to  Rome  of  certain  lands 
and  money  I  8ereral  of  the  counsel,  pro- 
bably fearing  that  by  degrees  Rome  would 
demand  back  all  the  church  property, 
pointed  out  the  great  danger  of  Imporer- 
ishlng  the  kingdom,  and  but  that  death 
had  deprlred  Mary  of  the  shrewd  judgement 
of  Gardiner,  such  concessions  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  made  to  the  grasping 
spirit  of  Rome.  But  Mary  replied  to  all 
objections  by  saying  that  she  preferred 
the  salratlon  of  her  own  soul  to  ton  such 
kingdoms  as  England.  A  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  parliament  fur 
restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths,  first 
fruits,  and  all  Impropriations  which  re- 
mained In  the  hands  of  the  queen.  At  first 
sight  It  might  seem  that  parliament  had 
little  cause  or  right  to  Interfere  In  a  matter 
which,  as  far  as  the  torros  of  the  bill  went, 
concerned  only  the  queen  herself.  But  the 
lay  possessors  of  church  lands  naturally 
enough  considered  that  subjects  would 
scarcely  be  spared  after  the  sovereign  had 
been  mulcted.  Moreover,  while  some,  pro- 
bai^ly  a  great  number,  of  the  members  were 
rhicfly  moved  by  this  consideration,  all  be- 
gan to  be  both  terrified  and  disgusted  by 
the  brutal  executions  which  had  disgraced 
the  whole  nation.  A  staidy  opposition 
consequently  arose  :  and  when  the  govern- 
ment  applied  for  a  subsidy  for  two  years 
and  for  two  fifteenths,  the  hitter  were  re- 
fused, aud  the  opposition,  with  equal  bit- 
terness and  justice,  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  refusal,  that  while  the  crown  was  wil- 
fully divesting  itself  of  revenue  in  behalf  of 
Rome,  It  was  quite  useless  to  bestow  wealth 
upon  It.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  still  farther  evidenced  by  the 
rejection  of  two  bills,  enacting  penalties 
against  such  exiles  as  should  fall  to  return 
within  a  certain  time,  and  for  Incapacitat- 
ing for  the  ofllce  of  justice  of  the  peace 
such  magistrates  aa  were  remiss  in  the  pro- 
secution of  heretics.  This  fresh  and  pointed 
proof  of  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament 
det«>rmluod  the  queen  to  dissolve  it.  But 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  did  not 
diminish  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of 
the  queen.  Her  husband  had  now  been 
several  months  with  his  father  in  Flanders ; 
and  the  very  little  of  his  correspondence 
with  which  he  favoured  her  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  demands  for  money.  Stem  and 
unfeeling  as  she  was  to  everyone  else,  the 
litfstuated  queen  was  passionately  attached 
to  the  husband  who  certainly  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  dislike  of  her ;  and  as  the 
parliament,  previous  to  Ite  dissolution,  had 
granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she  was 
led,  by  her  anxiety  to  meet  her  husband's 
demands,  to  extort  money  from  her  sub- 


jects in  a  manner  the  most  unjustifiable. 
Prom  each  of  one  thousand  persons,  of 
whose  personal  attachment  she  affected  to 
be  quite  certain,  she  demanded  a  loan  of 
<KM. :  and  even  this  large  sum  being  Inade- 
quate to  her  wants,  she  demanded  a  farther 
general  loan  from  all  persons  possessing 
twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards ;  a  mea- 
sure which  greatly  distressed  the  smaller 
gentry.  Many  of  them  were  obliged  by  her 
inroads  upon  their  purses  to  discharge  some 
of  their  servanU,  and  as  these  men  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  world  became  trou- 
blesome, the  queen  Issued  a  proclamation 
to  compel  their  former  employers  to  take 
them  back  again  I  Upon  seven  thousand 
yeomen  who  had  not  as  yet  contributed, 
she  levied  sixty  thousand  marks,  and  from 
the  merchants  she  obtained  the  sum  of  six 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  She  slso  ex- 
torted money  by  the  most  tyrannous  Inter- 
ference with  trade,  aa  regarded  both  the 
foreign  and  native  merchants ;  yet  after  all 
this  shameless  extortion  she  was  so  i>oor, 
that  she  offered,  snd  In  vain,  so  bad  was 
her  credit,  fourteen  per  cenL  for  a  loan  of 
30,0001.  Not  even  that  high  rate  of  Into- 
rest  could  Induce  the  merchanU  of  Ant- 
werp, to  whom  she  offered  it,  to  lend  her 
the  money,  until  by  menaces  she  had  in- 
duced her  good  city  of  London  to  be  secu- 
rity for  her  I  Who  would  Imagine  that  we 
are  writing  of  the  self-same  nation  that  so 
shortly  afterwards  warred  even  to  the  death 
with  Charles  I.  for  the  comparatively  tri- 
fling matter  of  the  ship  money  T 

ThA  poverty  which  alone  had  induced 
Philip  to  correspond  with  her  was  now  ter- 
mlnaited,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
that  prince's  father,  resigning  to  him  all  his 
wealth  and  dominion,  and  retiring  to  a 
monastery  In  Spain. 

A.  D.  lfiG6.— Cranmer,  though  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign  he  liad  been  left  uuno- 
tl«)d  in  conflnement,  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  vindictive  queen.  She  was  daily  more 
and  more  exacerbated  in  her  naturally 
wretebed  temper  by  the  grief  caused  bv 
the  contemptuous  neglect  of  her  husband. 
Her  private  hours  were  spent  in  tears  and 
com  plain  te :  and  that  misery  which  usually 
softens  even  the  most  rugged  nature  had 
in  her  case  only  the  effect  of  making  her 
still  more  ruthless  and  unsparing. 

Cranmer,  though  he  had  during  part  of 
Henry's  reign  warded  off  that  monarch's 
rage  from  Mary,  was  very  much  hated  by 
her  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  bringing 
about  the  divorce  of  her  mother,  and  she 
was  not  only  resolved  to  punish  him,  but 
also  to  make  his  death  as  agonising  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  op- 
position to  her  ascending  the  throne  she 
could  easily  have  had  him  beheaded,  but 
nothing  short  of  the  flames  seemed  to  her 
to  be  a  sufflcientlr  dreadful  punishment  for 
him.  She  caused  the  i>ope  to  cite  him  to 
Rome,  there  to  take  his  trial  for  heresy. 
Being  a  close  prisoner  In  the  Tower,  the 
unfortunate  prelate  perforce  neglected  the 
citation,  and  he  was  condemned  par  contur 
mae0,  and  sentenced  to  the  stake.  The 
next  step  was  to  degrade  him  from  his 
I  sacred  ofllce :  and  Bonner,  who  with  Thirle- 
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bx,  bisbup  of  EI7,  waa  introsted  with  tbls 
U«k.  perfurtned  it  wltb  all  the  insolent  and 
triumphant  bratality  consonant  with  his 
nature.  Firmlj  believing  that  Cranmer's 
eternal  as  well  as  earthly  puAishment  was 
assumd,  the  queen  was  not  yet  contented ; 
she  would  fain  deprlTe  htm  In  his  last  hours 
even  of  banian  sympathy,  and  the  credit 
attached  to  consistenry  and  fldelity  to  the 
caui»e  he  had  embraced.  Persons  were 
employed  to  perstiade  him  that  the  door  of 
mercy  was  still  open  to  him,  and  that  he, 
who  was  so  well  qnallfled  to  be  of  wide  and 
permanent  serrice  to  mankind,  was  In  duty 
bonnd  to  save  himself  by  a  seeming  com- 
pliance with  the  opinions  of  the  queen. 
The  fear  of  death,  and  the  strong  aiirlngs 
of  higher  motives,  induced  Cranmer  to 
couiply.  and  he  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  real  presence  and  the  papal 
supremacy. 

Having  Induced  Cranmer  privately  to  sign 
his  recantation,  the  queen  now  demanded 
that  bo  sbuuid  complete  the  wretched  price 
of  his  safety  by  publicly  making  his  recan- 
tation at  St.  Paul's  before  the  whole  people. 
Even  this  would  not  have  saved  Cranmer. 
But,  cither  from  his  own  judgement,  orfrom 
the  warning  of  some  secret  friend,  Oranmer 
perceived  that  It  was  Intended  to  send  him 
to  execution  the  moment  that  be  shoald 
thus  have  completed  and  published  his  de- 
gradation. All  his  former  high  and  cou- 
rageous spirit  was  now  a^n  aroused 
within  hlra ;  and  bo  not  only  refused  to 
comply  wltb  this  new  demand,  but  openly 
and  boldly  said  that  the  only  posMure  in  his 
life  of  which  he  deeply  and  painfully  re- 
pented was  that  recantation  which.  In  a 
moment  of  natural  weakness,  be  already 
had  been  Induced  to  make.  He  now,  be 
said,  most  sincerely  rei>ented  and  disavowed 
that  recantation,  and  Inasmuch  as  his  hand 
bad  offended  in  signing  it,  so  should  his 
band  first  suffer  the  doom  which  only  that 
single  weakness  and  insincerity  had  made 
him  deser^'lng.  The  rage  of  the  court  and 
its  sycophants  at  bearing  a  public  avowal 
so  different  from  that  which  they  expected 
scarcely  left  them  as  much  decency  of  pa- 
tience as  would  allow  them  to  bear  him  to 
the  end  of  bis  discourse ;  and  the  Instant 
that  be  ceased  to  speak  be  was  led  away  to 
the  stake. 

True  to  his  promise,  Cranmer  when  the 
faggots  were  lighted  held  out  bis  band  Into 
the  rising  flames  until  It  was  consumed, 
repeatedly  exclaiming  as  be  did  so  '  ThU 
unwnihti  hand  I '  '  This  hand  has  qffendedl' 
The  flerce  flames,  as  they  reached  bis  body, 
were  not  able  to  subdue  the  sublime  sere- 
nity to  which  he  bad  wrought  bis  Christian 
courage  and  endurance,  and  as  long  as  his 
countenance  was  visible  to  the  appalled  by- 
standers. It  wore  the  character  not  of  agony 
but  of  a  holy  sacriflce,  not  of  despair  but 
of  an  assured  and  eternal  hope.  It  la  said 
by  some  protestant  writers  of  the  time, 
that  when  the  sad  scene  was  at  an  end,  his 
heart  was  found  entire  and  tmlnjured  ;  but 
probably  this  assertion  took  its  rise  In  the 
singnlar  constancy  and  calmness  wltb 
which  the  martyr  died.  Oardlnal  Pole,  on 
the  death  of  Onuiiner,  waa  made  archblahop 


of  Canterbury.  But  though  this  eeolesJaa- 
tlo  was  a  man  of  great  humanity  aa  well  aa 
of  great  ability,  and  though  he  waa  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  serve  the  great  Intereeta 
of  religion,  not  by  ensnaring  and  destroy- 
ing the  unhappy  and  Ignorant  laity,  but  by 
elevating  the  clergy  in  the  moral  uid  Intel* 
lectual  scale,  to  render  them  more  eflUclent 
In  their  awfully  important  service,  there 
were  circumstances  which  made  bis  power 
far  inferior  to  bis  will.  He  was  personally 
disliked  at  Rome,  where  bis  tolerance, 
bis  learning,  and  bis  addiction  to  stadlons 
retirement,  had  caused  him  to  be  sus- 
pected of,  at  least,  a  leaning  to  the  new 
doctrine. 

A.D.  1667.— In  the  midst  of  Mary's  fierce 
persecutions  of  her  protestant  subjects, 
she  was  self-tortured  beyond  all  that  she 
had  it  In  her  power  to  inflict  on  others,  and 
might  have  asked.  In  the  words  of  the  dy- 
ing Inca  to  bis  complaining  soldier,  'Think 
you  that  /,  then,  am  on  a  bed  of  rosest' 
War  raged  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
next  to  her  deelre  flrmly  to  re-establldi  o»> 
tholiclBm  In  England,  waa  her  desire  to 
lavif  h  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  people 
on  the  side  of  Spain.  Some  opposition 
being  made,  Philip  visited  London,  and 
the  queen's  seal  In  his  cause  was  Increased, 
Instead  of  tielng,  as.  In  the  case  of  a  nobler 
spirit.  It  would  have  been,  utterly  destroyed, 
by  his  sullen  declaration,  that  If  England 
did  not  Join  him  against  Prance,  be  would 
see  Engbwd  no  more.  Even  this,  however 
much  it  affected  the  queen,  did  not  bear 
down  the  opposition  to  a  war  which,  aa  the 
clear-headed  members  discerned,  would 
be  Intolerably  oxitensivc  In  any  ease,  and, 
tf  successful,  would  tend  to  make  England 
a  mere  dependency  of  Spain.  Under  the 
circumstances  a  true  English  patriot,  in- 
deed, must  have  wished  to  see  Spain  hum- 
bled not  exalted:  crippled  In  lis  finances, 
not  enriched.  It  unfortunately  happened, 
however,  that  an  attempt  was  mode  to  seize 
Scarborough,  and  Stafford  and  bis  fellows 
In  this  attempt  confessed  that  they  were 
Incited  to  It  by  Henry  of  France.  This  de- 
claration called  up  all  the  dominant  na- 
tional antipathy  to  France ;  the  prudence 
of  the  opposition  was  at  once  laid  asleep ; 
war  was  declared,  and  every  preparatioD 
that  the  wretched  financial  state  of  England 
would  permit,  was  made  for  carrying  It  on 
with  vigour.  By  dint  of  a  renewal  of  the 
most  shameless  and  excessive  extortion, 
the  queen  contrived  to  raise  and  equip  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men.  who  were  sent 
to  Flanders  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
To  prevent  disturbances  at  home,  Mary,  In 
obedience  probably  to  the  odriceof  her  cold 
and  cruel  husband,  caused  many  of  the  first 
men  In  England,  from  whom  she  hod  any 
reason  to  fear  any  opposition,  to  be  seised 
and  imprisoned  In  places  where  even  their 
nearest  friends  could  not  find  them. 

The  details  of  the  military  aflUrs  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  with  her  Bngtlah 
aoxlliarios  belong  to  the  history  of  France. 
In  this  place  It  may  suOlce  to  say,  that  the 
talents  of  Guise  rendered  all  our  attempts 
useless ;  and  that,  so  fkr  from  benefltbig 
Philip,  we  lost  Oalals,  that  key  to  Wrmuce, 
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of  which  Enfltend  waa  so  charj  And  to 
prood.  Even  the  cold  and  onpatrlotio 
bewrt  at  H«7  waa  touched  by  this  capital 
mliforrane:  and  she  was  often  heard  to 
■aj.  In  the  a^nies  of  her  grief,  that  after 
her  death  '  Calais  *  would  be  fonod  rlslblj 
graren  upon  her  broken  heart.  But  r^rets 
were  vam,  and  wisdom  came  too  late. 
France  improved  her  success  by  stirring 
up  the  Scotch ;  and,  with  such  a  danger 
threatening  her  Terr  frontier,  BngUnd  was 
obliged  snUenlyand  silently  to  withdraw 
from  an  onerous  warfare,  which  sho  had 
most  unwisely  entered  upon. 

Philip  continued  the  war  for  some  time 
after  England  had  virtually  withdrawn  from 
It :  and  he  was  negotiating  a  peace  and  in- 
alstlng  upon  the  restoration  of  Calais  as 
one  of  Its  oondltlons,  when  Mary,  long  lar 
bonrlng  under  a  dropsr.  was  seized  with 
mortal  Illness  and  died,  in  the  year  U56, 
after  a  most  wretched  and  mischlerous 
relgn  of  Ore  years  and  four  months.  This 
miserable  woman  has  been  allowed  the  rlr- 
tne  of  sincerity  as  the  sole  good,  the  one 
oasla,  in  the  dark  desert  of  her  chsracter. 
But  even  this  virtue  must,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, be  denied  to  her  by  the  Impartial 
historian.  As  a  whole.  Indeed,  her  course 
la  not  marked  by  insincerity.  But  why  T  Her 
ferocity  and  despotism  were  too  completely 
mireslsted  to  leave  any  room  for  the  ezer- 
dae  of  falsehood,  after  the  very  first  days  of 
ber  disgraceful  reign.  But  in  those  first 
days,  while  It  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
ahe  could  resist  the  power  and  ability  of 
the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  Northum- 
berland, she  proved  that  she  could  use  guile 
where  force  was  wanting.  Her  promisee 
to  the  Protestants  were  in  many  cases 
Tolnntary,  and  In  all  profuse  and  positive ; 
yet  she  no  sooner  grasped  the  sceptre 
firmly  In  her  hand,  than  she  scattered 
her  promises  to  the  winds,  and  commenced 
that  course  of  bigotry  and  cruelty  which 
baa  oovered  her  memory  with  disgrace. 

CHAFTBB  XLVL 
UU  Selffn  </BUZABBTB. 

ASK  1S68.  — So  oompletely  had  the  arbi- 
trazT  and  cruel  reign  ofMary  disgusted  her 
Bobfecta,  almost  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  religious  opinions,  that  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth  was  hailed  aa  a  blessing  unalloy- 
ed and  almost  too  great  to  have  been  hoped 
for.  The  parliament  had  been  called  to- 
gether a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Btary, 
and  when  Heath,  archbishop  of  Tork,  as 
chancellor,  announced  that  event,  ho  was 
hardly  allowed  to  conclude  ere  both  houses 
burst  into  the  loyfnl  cry  of  'God  save 
queen  Elisabeth  I  Long  and  happily  may 
she  reign  I ' 

Elixabeth  when  she  received  the  news 
of  her  sistei's  death  was  at  Hatfield, 
where  she  had  for  some  time  resided  in 
studied  retirement :  for,  even  to  the  last, 
Mary  had  shown  that  her  malignity  against 
her  younger  sister  had  suffered  no  abate- 
ment, and  required  only  the  slightest  oc- 
casion to  burst  out  in  even  fatal  violence. 
When  she  had  devoted  a  few  days  to  the 
appearance  of  mourning,  she  proceeded 


to  London  and  took  up  her  abode  In  the 
Tower.  The  remembrance  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  under  whldi  she  had 
formerly  visited  that  blood-stained  fortress, 
when  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  her  life  in 
danger  from  the  malignity  of  her  then  all- 
powerfnl  sister,  affected  her  so  much,  that 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  returned  thanks 
anew  to  the  Almighty  for  her  safe  deliver- 
ance from  danger,  which,  she  truly  said, 
was  scarcely  Inferior  to  that  of  Daniel  in 
the  den  of  lions.  Her  Immediately  subse- 
quent conduct  showed  that  her  heart  waa 
properly  affected  by  the  emotions  which 
caUed  forth  this  act  of  piety.  She  had  been 
much  injured  and  much  insulted  during  the 
life  of  her  sister ;  for  such  was  the  hateful 
and  peUy  cast  of  Mary's  mind,  that  there 
were  few  readier  ways  to  win  her  favour 
than  by  insult  or  injury  to  the  then  friend- 
lees  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  Elisa- 
beth now  seemed  determined  only  to  re- 
member the  past  in  her  thankfulness  for 
her  complete  and  almost  miraculous  deli- 
verance from  danger.  She  allowed  neither 
word  nor  glance  to  express  resentment, 
even  to  those  who  had  most  Injured  her. 
Sir  H.  Bedlngfield,  who  had  for  a  consider- 
able time  been  her  host,  and  who  had  both 
harshly  and  disrespectfully  caused  her  to 
feel  that  though  nominally  his  guest  and 
ward,  she  was  In  reality  his  jealously  watch- 
ed prisoner,  might  very  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected a  cold  If  not  a  stem  reception ;  but 
even  this  man  she  received  with  affability 
when  he  first  presented  himself,  and  never 
afterwards  inflicted  anjr  severer  punishment 
upon  him  than  a  good-humoured  sarcasm. 
The  sole  case  in  which  she  manifested  a  feel- 
ing of  dislike  was  that  of  the  brutal  and 
blood-stained  Bonner,from  whoro.whlleshe 
addressed  all  the  other  bishops  with  almost 
affectionate  cordiality,  she  turned  away  with 
an  expression  of  horror  and  disgust. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  attention  to  her 
private  afl!alrs  would  allow  her,  the  new 
queen  sent  off  messengers  to  foreign  courts 
to  annotmce  her  sister's  death  and  her  own 
accession.  The  envoy  to  Philip,  who  at  this 
time  was  in  Flanders,  was  the  lord  Oobham, 
who  was  ordered  to  return  the  warmest 
thanks  of  his  royal  mistress  for  the  proteo- 
tlon  he  had  afforded  her  when  she  ao  much 
needed  it,  and  to  express  her  sincere  and 
earnest  desire  that  their  friendship  might 
continue  unbroken.  The  friendly  earnest- 
ness of  Elisabeth's  message  strengthened 
Philip  in  a  determination  he  had  made  even 
during  the  Illness  of  Mary,  of  whose  early 
death  he  conld  not  but  have  been  expect- 
ant, and  he  Immediately  Instructed  bis  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  London  to  offer  the 
hand  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth.  Blinded  by  his 
eager  desire  to  obtain  that  dominion  over 
England  which  his  marriage  with  Mary  had 
failed  to  secure,  Philip  forgot  that  there 
were  many  objections  to  this  measure :  ob- 
jections which  he.  Indeed,  would  easily  nave 
overlooked,  but  which  the  sagacious  Eliza- 
beth could  not  fall  to  notice.  As  a  catho- 
lic, Philip  waa  necessarily  disUked  by  tbe 
Protestants  who  had  so  lately  tasted  of 
catholic  persecution  In  its  worst  form ;  as 
a  Spaniard,  he  was  cordially  detested  by 
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EngltBhmcn  of   cither  creed 
from  and  bexond  these  welghtj  objections, 
which  of  theratelres  would  bare  been  fatal 
to  hl8  pretenslnna,  be  stood  in  precisely  the 
same  relatlnnnhip  to  Elizabeth  that  her  fa- ' 
ther  had  stood  in  to  Catherine  of  Arragon. ; 
and  In    marnring  Philip,  Elizabeth  would 
virtuallr.  and  in  a  manner  which  the  world  * 
would  surety  not  overlook,  pronounce  her  | 
mother's   marriage   Illegal    and   her   own  , 
birth  illegitimate.    Tliia  last  consideration 
alone  would  have  decided  Ellzal>etli  against 
Philip :  but  while  in  her  heart  she  was  fully 
and  irrevocally  determined  never  to  marry  1 
him.  she  even  thus  early  brought  into  use 
that  duplicity  for  which  she  was  afterwards  ! 
as  remarkable  as  for  her  higher  and  nobler 
qualities,  and  sent  bim  so   equivocal  and 
undecided  an  answer,  that  so  far  from  de- 
spairing of  success,  Philip  actually  sent  to 
Rome  to  solicit  the  dispensation  that  would 
be  necessary. 

"With  her  characteristic  prudence,  Ellta- 
beth,  through  her  ambassador  at  Rome, 
announced  her  accession  to  the  pope.  That 
exalted  personage  was  grieved  at  the  early 
death  of  Mary,  not  only  as  It  deprived 
Rome  of  the  Iwncflt  of  her  bigotry,  but  as 
it  maile  way  for  a  princess  who  was  already 
looked  up  to  with  pride  and  confidence  by 
the  Protestants ;  and  he  suffered  bis  double 
vexation  to  manifest  itself  with  a  very  in- 
discreet energy.  He  treated  Ellzal>eth's 
assumption  of  the  crown  without  his  per- 
mission as  being  doubly  wrong ;  wrung,  as 
treating  with  disrespect  the  holy  see,  to 
which  he  still  deemed  England  subject, 
and  wrong,  as  the  holy  see  had  pronounced 
her  birth  illegitimate.  This  sort  of  con- 
duct was  by  no  means  calculated  to  suc- 
ceed with  Elizabeth:  she  immediately  re- 
called her  ambassador  from  Rome,  and 
only  pursue<1  her  course  with  the  more  re- 
solved and  open  vigrour.  She  recalled  home 
all  who  had  been  exiled,  and  set  nt  liberty 
all  who  had  l»een  imprisoned  for  their  religi- 
ons opinions  during  the  reign  of  her  sister ; 
she  caused  the  greater  part  of  the  service 
to  be  performed  In  English,  and  she  forbade 
the  elevation  of  the  host  in  her  own  chapel, 
which  she  set  up  as  the  standard  for  all 
other  places  of  worship.  But,  always  cool 
and  cautious,  Elizabeth,  while  she  did  tims 
much  and  thus  judiciously  to  favour  the  re-* 
formers,  did  not  neglect  to  discourage  those 
who  not  only  would  have  fsln  outstripped 
her  in  advancing  reform,  but  even  have  in- 
flicted upon  the  Romanists  some  of  the 
persecutions  of  which  they  themselves  had 
complained.  On  occasion  of  a  petition 
being  presented  to  her,  it  was  said.  In  that 
partly  quaint  and  partly  argumentative  sty  le 
which  in  that  age  was  so  greatly  affected, 
that  having  graciously  released  so  many 
other  prisoners,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  8hc 
would  receive  a  petition  for  the  release  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Being 
as  yet  undetermined  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  permit  or 
encourage  the  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
■he  readily  replied,  that  previous  to  doing 
so  she  must  consult  those  prisoners,  and 
learn  whether  they  desired  their  liberty. 
To  preftclilng  she  was  never  a  great  friend ; 


one  or  two  preachers,  she  was  wont  to  s«j, 
were  enough  for  a  whole  county.  And,  at 
this  early  period  of  her  reign,  she  deemed 
that  the  indiscreet  seal  of  many  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  proteetant  preachers  waa 
calculat^Ml  to  promote  that  very  persecu- 
tion of  the  Romanists  which  she  was  especi- 
ally anxious  to  avoid ;  and  she,  consequent- 
ly, fortiade  all  preaching  save  by  special  li- 
cence, and  took  care  to  grant  licences  only 
to  men  of  discretion  and  moderation,  from 
whose  preaching  no  evil  waa  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

The  parliament  was  very  early  employed 
In  passing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the 
recently  erected  monasteries,  and  restor- 
ing the  alienated  tenths  and  flrst  fruits  to 
the  crown.  Sundry  other  laws  were  passed 
chiefly  relating  to  religion  ;  but  those  laws 
win  be  sufflclcntly  understood  by  those  who 
have  attentively  accompanied  us  thtu  far, 
when  we  say,  that  they,  substantially,  abo- 
lished all  that  Mary  had  done,  snd  restored 
all  that  she  had  abolished  of  the  laws  of 
Edward. 

The  then  bishops,  owing  everything  to 
her  sister  and  to  Catholicism,  were  so  great- 
ly offended  by  these  clear  indications  of 
her  intended  course,  that  they  refused  to 
oflQclate  at  her  coronation,  and  It  was  not 
without  some  dtfflculty  that  tbe  bishop  of 
Carlisle  waa  at  length  prevailed  npoa  to 
perform  the  ceremony. 

Tbe  most  prudent  and  effectual  step* 
having  thus  been  taken  to  secure  the  pro- 
testant  interests  without  In  any  degree 
awakening  or  encoumgfng  whatever  there 
might  be  of  protestont  bigotry,  and  to  do- 
spoil  the  Romanists  of  what  they  had  vio- 
lently acquired  without  driving  them  to 
desperntion,  the  queen  caused  a  solemn 
dbputation  to  he  held  before  Bacon,  whom 
she  had  made  lord  keei»er,  between  the  pro- 
tcstant  and  theromanlst  divines.  Hie  latter 
were  vanquished  In  argument,  but  were  too 
obstinate  to  confess  it ;  and  some  of  them 
were  so  refractory  that  It  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  Imprison  them.  Having  been 
thus  far  triumphant,  the  protcstanta  pro- 
ceeded to  their  ultimate  and  most  Impor- 
tant step ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  by  which 
the  mass  was  abolished,  and  the  liturgy  of 
king  Edward  reestablished ;  and  penalties 
were  enacted  against  all  who  should  either 
absent  themselves  from  worship  or  depart 
from  the  order  here  laid  down.  Before  the 
ctmclusion  of  tbe  session,  the  parliament 
gave  a  still  further  proof  of  its  attachment 
to  the  queen,  and  of  Its  dnlre  to  aid  her  in 
her  designs,  by  voting  her  a  subsidy  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
and  elghtpenoe  on  goods,  with  two  flf- 
tcnths.  Well  knowing  all  the  dangers  of 
a  disputed  succession,  the  parlbunent  at 
the  same  time  petitioned  her  to  choose  a 
husband.  But  tbe  queen,  though  she  ao- 
knowledged  that  the  petition  was  couched 
In  terms  so  general  and  so  respectful  that 
she  could  not  take  any  offence  at  It,  pro- 
tested that  always  undesirotu  of  changing 
her  condition,  she  was  now  more  than  ever 
so ;  she  was  anxious  only  to  be  the  wife  of 
England  and  the  mother  of  the  English, 
and  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  have  tor 
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auj  attempt  to  disturb  the  p<3irc  of  Eng- 
land. Blie  therefore  turned  her  atteotlon 
to  Improvlnir  the  art*,  oommeree,  navy, 
and  artlllerr  of  England ;  and  with  ao  ranch 
judflrement,  and  with  sach  frreal  aa  well  aa 
rapid  success,  that  she  well  merited  the 
title  that  was  bestowed  upon  her.  of  '  the 
restorer  of  naval  fflorj  and  queen  of  the 
northern  seas.'  Her  spirit  and  prudence 
had  naturally  enough  encunraged  foreign 
princes  to  believe,  that  though  ahe  had  In 
some  sort  pledged  herself  to  a  maiden  life. 
It  was  not  impossible  to  dissuade  her  from 
persevering  in  that  resolution.  The  arch- 
duke Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor ; 
Casimir,  son  of  the  elector  palatine  ;  Rric, 
king  of  Sweden  ;  Adolph,  dukeof  Holstein ; 
and  the  earl  of  Arran,  prenumptive  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  were  among  the 
suitors  for  her  hand.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  aspirants  to  that  high  and  envied 
hnnonr  even  among  her  own  snbjects. 
The  earl  of  Arundel,  though  old  enough  to 
bo  her  father,  and  sir  William  Pickering 
wore  among  those  who  flattered  themselves 
with  hope  ;  as  was  lord  Robert  Dudley,  'a 
•on  of  the  ambitious  duke  of  Northumber- 
land beheaded  In  the  reign  of  Mary  ^  and 
as  the  flne  person  and  showr  accomplish- 
ments of  this  last  caused  the  queen  to 
treat  him  with  more  favour  and  con  Aden  ce 
than  his  actual  talents  seemed  to  warrant 
from  so  acute  a  judge  of  men's  merits  as 
EHxabetb,  It  was  for  some  time  very  gene- 
rally imagined  that  he  was  a  favoured 
lover.  But  the  queen  answered  all  ad- 
dresses with  a  refusal,  and  yet  not  luch  a 
refuMii  as  to  utterly  destroy  that  feeling  of 
attachment  which  was  so  useful  to  her  as  a 
queen,  and— can  we  doubt  Itt— so  agree- 
able as  well  as  flnttering  to  her  as  a  woman. 
But  though  Elhabeth  appeared  to  be  de- 
cidedly disinclined  to  marriage,  nothing 
appeared  to  offend  her  more  than  the  mar- 
riage of  any  who  had  pretensions  to  suc- 
ceed her.  A  remarkable  Instance  of  this 
occurred  In  the  case  of  the  lady  Gntherine 
Grey,  youngest  sister  of  the  hapless  lady 
Jane.  This  lady  married.  In  second  nup- 
tials, the  earl  oi  Hertford,  son  of  the  pro- 
tector Somerset,  and,  the  lady  proving 
pregnant.  Elizabeth  conflned  both  husband 
and  wife  In  the  Tower,  where  they  remained 
for  nine  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  countess  died,  and  then  the  queen  at 
length  gave  the  persecuted  earl  his  liberty. 
A.D.  168S.— Besides  all  considerations  of 
his  personal  and  Ineradicable  bigotry,  Phi- 
lip of  Spain  had  yet  another  motive  for 
falflUIng  the  vnw  which,  on  escaping  from 
a  violent  tempest  he  had  made,  to  do  all 
that  in  blm  lay  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
c»f  that  'heresy*  RliKaboth,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  not  only  of  her  own  sttbjccts 
bnt  of  the  protest&nts  of  all  Europe,  was 
looked  npon  as  the  child  and  champion ; 
and  her  rejection  of  Philip's  hand,  and  her 
consequent  baflllng  of  all  his  hopes  of  ob- 
taining sway  over  England,  had  excited  his 
gloomy  and  vindictive  nature  to  a  fierce 
and  personal  hatred.  In  every  negotiation, 
under  every  circumstance,  be  made  this 
hatred  to  the  queen  appear  In  his  virulent 
and  obstlrate  oppoeitlon  to  the  Interests  of 


England.  Not  content  with  the  most  vio- 
lent persecution  of  the  protestants  wher- 
ever bis  own  authority  could  be  stretched 
to  reach  them,  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  queen 
mother  of  Prance.  That  aid  so  fearfully 
turned  the  scale  against  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, that  their  chivalrous  leader,  the  prince 
of  Oond6,  was  fain  to  apply  for  aid  to  the 
Protestant  queen  of  England.  He  ap- 
pealed to  her  interest  as  well  as  to  her  re- 
ligious sympathies.  The  Huguenots  po*- 
se^sed  nearly  the  whole  of  Normandy ;  and 
Condd  offered  to  give  Bilxabeth  possession 
of  Havre-de-Grace,  on  condition  that  she 
should  put  a  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men  into  that  place,  send  three  thousand 
men  to  garrison  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and 
supply  money  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  offer  waa  tempt- 
ing. True  It  was  that  the  French  were  by 
treaty  bound  to  restore  Calais,  but  there 
were  many  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
that  agreement  would  be  fulfilled.  Pos- 
sessed of  Havre,  and  thus  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  England  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  command  tho 
restitution  of  Oalals;  the  offer  of  Condd 
was  accordingly  accepted.  Havre  and 
Dieppe  were  immediately  garrisoned,  bnt 
the  latter  place  waa  speedily  found  to  be 
untenable,  and  evacuated  accordingly.  To 
Rouen  the  catholics  were  laying  siege,  and 
it  was  with  great  difBrulty  that  Poynlngs 
threw  In  a  small  reinforcement  of  English 
to  aid  the  Huguenot  garrison.  Thus  aided, 
the  Huguenou  fought  bravely  and  well,  but 
wore  at  length  overpowered  and  pnt  to  the 
sword.  About  the  same  time  three  thou- 
sand more  English  arrived  to  the  support 
of  Havre,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  eldest  brother  of  the  lord  Ro- 
bert Dudley.  With  this  aid  and  a  second 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the 
Huguenots,  though  severely  beaten  near 
Dreux,  where  Condd  and  Montmorency 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  catholics,  still 
kept  well  together,  and  even  took  some 
considerable  towns  In  Normandy. 

A.D.  1663.—  How  sincerely  desirous  Ellm- 
beth  was  of  effectually  aiding  the  Hugne- 
nots  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  while 
she  had  thus  assietod  them  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  admirable  troops  and  with 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  m  well  a^^ 
proffered  her  bond  for  another  hundred 
thousand  if  merchants  could  be  found  to 
lend  the  amount,  she  was  now  so  poor  that 
she  was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament 
and  demand  assistance.  This  demand  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  parliament's  request 
that  she  would  marry.  She  had  been  dan- 
gerously 111  of  the  small-pox,  and  her  peril 
had  reawakened  all  the  national  terrors  of 
the  evils  inseparable  from  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. The  parliament,  consequently, 
now  added  to  its  petition,  that  she  would 
marry,  the  alternative,  that  she  would  at 
least  cnuse  her  successor  to  be  clearly  Mid 
flnally— save  in  the  event  of  her  marrying 
and  having  Issue— named  by  an  act  ct  par^ 
llament. 

Nothing  conld  have  been  leM  afreeablo 
'  to  the  qneen  than  this  petition.  She  well 
I  knew  tho  claim  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
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•brewdly  judged  that  the  being  iMmcd  aa 
her  ancceaaor  would  not  dimlnlah  the  In- 
elloation  of  that  queen  to  give  her  disturb- 
ance. On  the  other  band,  to  denj  that 
claim  and  to  decide  In  favour  of  the  house 
of  Suffolk,  would  be  to  Incite  Murj  to  in- 
stant enmity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
create  In  another  quarter  the  Impatience, 
raraly  unmixed  with  enmity,  of  the  de- 
clared successor.  In  this  dilemma  she 
acted  with  her  usual  caution  and  policy; 
gaTe  the  parliament  to  understand  that 
she  had  by  no  means  irrevocably  made  up 
her  mind  against  marriage,  and  assured 
them.  In  general  terms,  that  she  could  not 
die  with  any  satisfaction  until  she  had 
settled  the  succession  on  aolid  and  satis- 
factory foundations. 

The  parliament,  sincerely  attached  to 
the  queen,  and.  besides,  well  aware  that 
ber  temper  would  but  ill  bear  aught  that 
bore  the  appearance  of  importunity  or  of 
dictation,  was  obliged  to  be  contented,  or 
seemingly  so,  with  this  reply ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  busy  itself  with  passing  need- 
leeaiy  severe  laws  against  the  catholics, 
and  ridiculously  severe  laws  against  thoso 
I  Imaginaryand  impossible  offenders,  witches 
and  witards.  A  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths, 
and  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound, 
the  last  to  bs  paid  in  three  years,  were 
then  voted  to  the  qneen,  and  parliament 
was  again  prorogued. 

After  long  and  mutuaOy  cruel  butcheries, 
the  French  Huguenots  and  catholics  came 
to  an  agreement.  An  amnesty  and  partial 
toleration  of  the  Huguenots  was  published 
by  the  court,  and  Oond6  was  reinstated  in 
his  appointments.  To  the  great  discredit 
of  this  gallant  leader,  his  own  and  his 
party's  interests  were  never  attended  to  by 
ninr,  almost  to  the  entire  forgetfulness  of 
his  agreements  made  with  Elizabeth  when 
she  so  nobly  and  liberally  assisted  him. 
He  stipulated,  indeed,  that  she  should  be 
repaid  her  expensos,  but  in  return  she  wu 
to  give  up  Havre,  and  trust,  as  before,  for 
the  restitution  of  Calais  to  that  treaty 
which  the  French  had  so  evidently  resolved 
upon  breaking.  Enraged  at  Oonde's  breach 
of  faith,  and  believing  the  possession  of 
Havre  to  be  her  best  if  not  her  sole  security 
for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  Elisabeth  re- 
ioctod  these  terms  with  disdain,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  take 
evtfry  precaution  to  defend  Havre  from  the 
ftttscks  (if  the  now  united  French. 

Warwick,  In  obedience  to  these  orders, 
expelled  all  French  from  that  pUce,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself  against  a  large 
French  army,  enconraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  queen  mother,  the  king,  the  consta- 
ble of  France,  and  Conde  himself.  But 
the  rourago.  vigour,  and  ability  of  Warwick, 
which  promised  to  baffle  all  attempts  upon 
Havre,  or  at  the  least  to  make  it  a  right 
dear  purchase  to  the  enemy,  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  breaking  out  among 
his  men  of  a  most  fatal  and  pestilential 
sickness.  Seeing  them  die  dally  of  this 
terrible  disease,  which  was  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions, 
Warwick  urgently  demanded  a  reinforce- 
ment and  anppUoB  from  England.     But 


these  being  withheld,  and  the  French 
having  succeeded  in  making  two  practical 
breaches,  the  earl  had  no  alternative  but  to 
capitulate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
the  place  upon  the  sole  condition  of  being 
allowed  life  and  safe  conduct  for  bis  troops. 
He  had  haztlly  surrendered  when  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  men  arrived 
from  England  ucder  lord  Clinton,  but, 
besides  that  they  were  too  late,  they  also 
were  suffering  under  the  plague  which  at 
that  period  raged  In  England.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  Havre,  Elizabeth  was 
glad  to  consent  to  restore  the  hostages  given 
by  France  for  the  resiltutlon  of  Calais,  on 
receiving  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns,— but  It  was  stipulnted  Hint  nothing 
In  this  transaction  should  be  held  to  preju^ 
dice  the  claim  of  either  nation. 

Though  in  reality  the  hatred  and  Jealousy 
that  subsisted  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  were  bitter  and  constant, 
nothing  of  quarrel  had  as  yet  been  openly 
allowed  to  appear.  They  corresponded 
weekly  and  assumed  quite  a  sisterly  tone  of 
affection.  So  far  was  this  deceptive  con- 
duct carried  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  that 
Hales,  a  Uwyer,  having  published  a  book 
opposing  the  title  of  Mary  as  Elizabeth's 
successor,  was  fined  and  imprisoned ;  and 
Bacon,  the  lord  keeper,  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  having  encouraged  that  publica- 
tion, was  visited  for  some  time  with  the 
queen's  displeasure.  An  interview  was  even 
appointed  to  take  place  between  the  two 
queens  at  York,  but  Elizabeth,  probably 
not  very  anxious  to  let  her  subjects  see 
Mary's  superiority  of  personal  beauty, 
pleaded  public  affairs,  and  the  meeting  was 
abandoned. 

A  new  source  of  care  arose  for  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  young  and  lovely,  and  of  no  frigid 
temperament,  was  natnrally  not  disinclined 
to  a  second  marriage ;  and  her  uncle's  rest- 
less ambition  would  scarcely  have  allowed 
her  to  remain  unmarried  even  had  she  been 
so.  To  prevent  Mary's  marriage  was  ob- 
viously not  in  Elizabeth's  power;  but  as 
she,  at  least,  had  the  power  of  getting  her 
formally  excluded  from  the  English  suc- 
cession, she  thought  it  not  so  impossi- 
ble in  the  first  Instance  to  delay  Mary's 
choice,  and  then  to  cause  It  to  fall  on  the 
least  likely  person  to  aid  and  encoumge 
her  In  any  attempts  prejudicial  to  England. 
With  this  view  she  raised  objections,  now 
of  one  and  now  of  another  sort,  against  the 
aspirants  to  Mary's  hand,  and  at  length 
named  lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  own  sub- 
ject, and,  as  some  thought,  her  own  not 
unfavoured  suitor,  as  the  person  upon  whom 
It  would  be  most  agreeable  to  her  that 
Mary's  choice  should  falL 

The  lord  Robert  Dudley— as  the  reader 
has  hitherto  known  him,  but  who  had  now 
been  created  earl  of  Leicester— was  hand- 
some, grently  and  generally  accomplished, 
and  possessed  the  art  of  flattery  In  Its 
utmost  perfection;  an  art  to  which,  far 
more  than  to  his  solid  merits,  he  owed  hit 
power  of  concealing  from  Elizabeth  his  am- 
bition, rapacity,  and  intolerable  haughti- 
ness, or  of  reconciling  her  to  them.  The 
great  and  continued  favour  shown  to  htm  by 
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•he  dellbenttely  and  m  a  matter  of  deep, 
tbooffh  merdless,  policy,  sought  thus  to 
obtain  a  pica  npon  which  to  repudiate  Mary 
aa  her  snccesaor  In  Ensland,  and  a  ready 
means  of  stirring  np  discontents  among 
Mary^  own  subjects,  and  thus  preventing 
them  from  being  troublesome  to  England. 
A.D.15«ft.— Mary's  relationship  to  the 
house  of  Guise,  whose  detestation  of  the 
reformed  religion  was  so  widely  known  and 
so  terribly  attested,  was  very  unfortunate 
fbr  ber ;  Inasmuch  as  It  converted  her  warm 
attachment  to  her  own  religion  into  some* 
thing  like  bigotry  and  Intolerance.  She 
not  only  refused  to  ratify  the  acts  establish- 
ing the  reformed  religion,  and  endeavoured 
to  restore  dvll  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
the  catholic  bishops,  but  was  even  Impru- 
dent enough  to  write  letters  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  which  she  professed  her  hope 
not  merely  of  one  day  succeeding  to  the 
crown  of  England,  but  also  of  so  using  her 
power  and  influence  as  to  bring  about  the 
reconciliation  of  the  whole  of  her  domi- 
nions to  the  holy  see.  Considering  her 
knowledge  of  Elizabeth's  temper  and  feel- 
ings towards  her,  and  considering,  too,  how 
much  advantage  Elizabeth  would  obviously 
obtain  from  every  circumstance  which 
could  cause  the  Scotch  zealots  to  sympa- 
thise with  Elizabeth  against  their  own 
queen,  nothing  could  well  have  been  more 
imprudent  than  this  missive.  Under  any 
circumstances,  probably,  Mary,  a  zealous 
catholic,  would  have  had  but  an  uneasy 
reign  among  the  fiercely  bigoted  Scottish 
Protestants;  but  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  very  communication  to 
the  council  of  Trent  was  a  main  flrsl  cause 
of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes.  The 
Protestants  of  ScotUmd  were  at  that  time 
no  whit  behind  the  catholics  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  either  in  self-righteouf  ness,  or  In 
bitter  and  bigoted  detestation  of  all  who 
chanced  to  diffl^  from  them.  Alarmed  as 
well  as  indignant  at  the  queen's  ostenta- 
tions attachment  to  herown  creed,  the  pro- 
testants  not  only  murmured  at  her  exerdsf" 
of  Its  rites,  even  In  her  own  private  resi- 
dence and  chapel,  but  abused  her  faith  In 
the  groeeest  terms  while  Importuning  her 
to  fl&jure  it.  The  queen  answered  those 
rude  advisers  with  a  temper  which,  had 
she  always  displayed  It,  might  have  spared 
her  many  a  sorrowful  day ;  assured  them 
that  besides  that  her  apostacy  would  de- 
prive Scotland  of  her  most  powerful  friends 
on  the  continent,  she  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  own  faith  and  convinced  of 
its  truth.  With  the  self-comphMency  po- 
cnilar  to  narrow-minded  bigotry,  the  re- 
monstrants assured  her  that  they  alone  had 
truth  on  their  side,  and  bade  her  prefer  that 
truth  to  all  earthly  support  and  alliances. 
The  rude  zeal  of  the  reformed  was  still  far- 
tlier  Increased  by  the  belief,  carefully  en- 
couraged bj  the  agents  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  Lenox  nmliy  were  also  papists.  It  was 
in  Tain  that  Damley,  now  king  Henry,  en* 
deavoored  to  show  that  he  was  no  papist 
by  frequently  making  his  appearance  at  the 
established  church ;  this  conduct  was  attri- 
buted to  a  Jesuitical  and  profound  wlllness. 
and  itie  preachers  often  publicly  insulted 


him ;  Elnox,  especially,  not  scrupling  U 
him  from  the  pulpit  that  boys  and  wc 
were  only  put  to  rule  over  nations  foi 
punishment  of  their  sins. 

While  the  violence  of  the  clergy  and 
arts  of  Elizabeth's  emissaries  were 
Irritating  the  common  people  of  Scot 
against  their  queen,  the  discontents  oi 
nobility  began  to  threaten  her  with  a 
nearer  and  more  runious  opposition, 
duke  of  Chatelraultand  the  earls  of  Ma 
and  Argyle.  with  other  malcontent  no 
actually  raised  forces,  and  soon  appe 
in  arms  against  the  king  and  queen,  1 
gated  to  this  treasonable  conduct  m( 
by  their  paltry  fears  of  being  losers  o 
fluence.and  power  by  the  rise  of  the 
nox  family  consequent  upou  Dnmley's  i 
rlAge  to  the  queen.  The  reformed  pre 
ers  openly,  and  English  emissaries  sccr( 
aided  the  malcontent  lords  in  endeavou 
to  seduce  or  urge  the  whole  Scots  poi 
tlon  from  Its  allegiance.  But  the  pe 
were,  for  once,  in  no  humour  to  follow 
seditious  or  tne  fanatical;  and  after 
very  trifling  show  of  success,  the  rel 
being  pursued  by  the  king  and  qnee 
the  head  of  an  army  of  eighteen  thous 
were  ftiln  to  seek  safety  in  England. 

We  dwell  more  upon  the  affairs  of  E 
land  just  at  this  period  than  we  genci 
do,  I^cause  thus  much  of  Scottish  Mb 
Is  necessary  here  to  the  understandln 
that  portion  of  English  history  with  w! 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Is  so  lamentably, 
to  England  so  disgracefully,  connected. 

The  event  of  the  Scottish  revolt  ha' 
thus  completely  disappointed  ail  the  h( 
of  Elizabeth,  she  now  strenuously 
avowed  all  concern  in  it;  and  having 
dnced  Murray  and  Chatelrault's  agent, 
abbot  of  Kilwinning,  to  make  a  slmllai 
daration  before  the  Spanish  and  Pre 
ambassadors,  she.  with  a  blttiA-  praci 
satire,  added  to  the  force  of  their  decl 
tlon,  by  instantly  ordering  them  from 
presence  as  detestable  and  unworthy 
tors! 

Hitherto  the  conduct  of  Mary  had  t 
morally  irreproachable:  for  the  co 
abuse  of  Knox  Is  iteeli  evidence  of 
strongest  kind,  that,  save  her  papacy 
her  sex— of  which  he  seems  to  have 
an  equal  detestation  —  even  he  had 
wherewithal  to  reproach  ber.  Having 
her  second  husband  a  handsome  and  yo 
ful  man  of  her  own  choice,  it  might  1 
been  hoped  that  at  least  her  domestic 
city  was  secured.  But  Damley  was  a ' 
weak-minded  man ;  alike  fickle  and  viuli 
ambitious  of  distinction,  yet  weary  of 
slightest  necessary  care ;  easily  offende 
the  most  trivial  opposition,  and  as  ct 
governed  by  the  most  obvious  and  f  uls 
fiattery.  Utterly  incapable  of  aiding 
queen  In  the  government,  he  was  not 
less  anxious  to  have  the  crown-matr 
nial  added  to  the  courtesy-title  of  1 
which  Bfary  had  already  bestowed  t 
him.  In  this  temper  he  waa  Incllnei 
detest  all  who  seemed  able  and  wlllini 
afford  the  queen  counsel ;  and  among  t; 
waa  an  Italian  musician,  by  name  Dt 
RlBla    He  had  attended  an  embassy 
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to  Scotland  by  the  duke  of  Saror,  and  was 
retained  at  the  Scotcb  court.  In  the  flrst  In- 
stance,  merely  on  account  of  his  mutlcal 
talents.  But  he  waa  both  aspiring  and 
clever,  and  he  soon  testified  so  ranch 
shrewdness  and  Inclination  to  be  useful,  that 
he  was  made  French  secretary  to  the  queen. 
Brought  thus  Intimately  Into  contact  with 
the  queen,  he  so  rapidly  Improved  on  his 
advantages,  that  In  a  short  time  he  was 
universally  looked  upon  not  only  as  the 
queen's  chief  confidant  and  counsellor, 
but  also  as  the  chief  and  most  powerful 
dispenser  of  her  favours.  As  Is  usually  the 
case  with  favourites,  the  ability  which  had 
enabled  Rlzzlo  to  conquer  court  favour  did 
not  teach  him  to  use  It  with  moderation  : 
and  he  had  scarcely  secured  the  favour  of 
the  queen,  before  he  Incurred  the  deadly 
hate  of  nearly  every  one  at  court.  The  re- 
formed hated  him  as  a  papist  and  the  re- 
puted spy  and  pensionary  of  the  pope ;  the 
needy  hated  him  for  his  wealth,  the  high- 
born for  his  upstart  Insolence ;  the  aspir- 
ing detested  his  ambition,  and  many  men 
—probably  not  too  pure  In  their  own  mo- 
rals— could  find  no  other  supposition  on 
which  to  account  for  Mary's  protection  of 
him,  save  a  criminal  connection  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  Rlzzio  was  ugly  and 
by  no  means  very  young  even  when  he  first 
came  to  court,  and  some  years  bad  now 
passed  since  that  event;  and,  moreover, 
Rlzslo,  whose  ability  had  done  much  to 
clear  away  the  obstacles  to  the  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Damley,  had  at  one  time,  at 
least,  been  as  much  In  the  favour  of  the 
king  as  of  the  queen.  But  Damley,  soured 
by  the  queen's  coldness,  which  he  waa  will- 
ing to  attribute  to  any  cause  rather  Uuui 
to  his  own  misconduct,  easily  fell  into  the 
snare  set  by  the  enemies  alike  of  himself, 
hlsqueen.and  Rlzzlo,and  became  furiously 
Jealous  of  an  ugly  and  almost  deformed  se- 
cretary. Yet  Damley  was  one  of  the  hand- 
•omest  men  of  the  age  and  a  vain  man 
tool 

Among  the  extravagant  reports  to  which 
Uie  excessive  favour  already  enjoyed  by 
Bixzio  had  given  rise,  was  one,  that  It  was 
the  intention  of  Mary  to  make  him  chan- 
cellor in  the  room  ox  the  earl  of  Morton  I 
It  was  true  that  Rlxzio  knew  nothing  of 
the  langnage  or  of  the  laws  of  Scotland ; 
but  the  report  waa  credited  even  by  the  as- 
tute Morton  himself,  who  forthwith  exerted 
himself  to  persuade  Damley  that  nothing 
but  the  death  of  Rlzzlo  could  ever  restore 
peace  and  safety  to  either  king  or  kingdom. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  the  king's  father, 
George  Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the 
count4^s  of  Lenox,  and  the  lords  Lindeeay 
and  Ruthven,  readily  Joined  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the  unfortunate  foreigner,  and, 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  known 
fickleness  of  the  king,  they  got  him  to  sign 
a  paper  authorising  and  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  assaiiHlnatlnn  of  Rlzzlo. 
as  being  'an  undertaking  tending  to  the 

friory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  re- 
Iglonl'  The  banished  lords  who  were 
ever  hovering  on  the  borders  In  hope  of 
some  event  productive  of  disturbance,  were 
invited  by  the  king  to  rotttm,  and  every 


{>repaTatton  being  made,  a  night  waa  at 
ength  appointed  for  the  murder  of  Rlcslo. 

Mary,  now  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  waa  at  8upi>er  in  her  private 
apartments,  attended  by  Rizsio,  the  coun- 
tess of  Argyle,  her  natural  sister,  and  others 
of  her  personal  attendants,  when  the  king 
suddenly  entered  the  room  and  placed  him- 
self behind  the  queen's  chair.  Immediately 
afterwards  lord  Ruthven,  cased  in  armour 
and  ghastly  from  long  Illness  and  anxiety, 
George  Douglas,  and  others,  rushed  In  and 
seized  opon  the  unfortunate  Rlzzlo  as  he 
sprang  up  to  the  queen  and  dung  to  her 
garments,  shrieking  the  while  for  pro- 
tection. The  queen,  with  tears,  intrcatles, 
and  eren  threats,  endeavoured  to  save  her 
secretary,  but  the  resolved  conspirators 
forced  him  Into  the  antechamber,  where 
he  died  beneath  no  fewer  than  fifty-six 
wounds  I 

The  condition  of  the  queen  being  eon- 
sidered.  the  presence  of  her  husband  while 
she  was  thtu  horribly  outraged  by  being 
made  witness  of  the  atrocious  murder  of 
her  servant,  must  necessarily  have  turned 
her  former  coldness  towards  Damley  into 
actual  loathing.  On  leamlng  that  RIxzlo 
was  Indeed  dead,  she  Immediately  dried  her 
tears,  saying  *  I  will  weep  no  more ;  hence- 
forth I  win  only  think  of  revenge.* 

On  the  assumption  that  Mary  waa  guilty 
of  the  participation  in  the  murder  (tf  her  hna- 
band  with  which  she  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
astrously charged,  though  even  this  outrage 
upon  her  both  as  queen  and  woman  would 
be  no  excuse  for  her  misconduct  as  queen, 
woman,  and  wife,  yet  it  ought  not  wholly 
to  be  left  out  of  sight  while  we  Judge  of  the 
character  of  Manr.  In  a  court  such  as  the 
court  of  Scotland  clearly  was  at  that  ttae, 
nothing  short  of  the  purity  of  angels  eonld 
have  escaped  the  general  pollution  of  cru- 
elty, deceit,  and  sensuality. 

AU  resentments  felt  by  Mary  were  now. 
It  would  seem,  merged  into  detestation  of 
the  cruelly  and  insolently  savage  conduct 
of  her  husband.  She  showed  him  every 
mark  of  contempt  In  public,  and  avoided 
him  in  private  as  though  in  mingled  hate 
and  terror.  At  length,  however,  she  waa 
confined  at  Edinburgh  castle  of  a  son ;  and 
as  Damley  had  apartments  there,  they  were 
at  least  apparently  reconciled  and  living 
together. 

A  messenger  was  Instantly  sent  to  Bltaa- 
beth,  who  received  the  news  while  at  a  ball 
at  Greenwich.  She  was  much  cast  down 
at  first,  and  even  complained  to  some  of 
her  attendants  that  she  waa  but  a  barren 
stock,  while  Mary  was  the  glad  mother  of 
a  fair  boy.  But  she  soon  recovered  her 
wonted  self-possession,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  she  publicly  oongratalated  MelvU, 
Mary's  envoy,  and  sent  the  earl  of  Bedford 
and  George  Gary,  son  of  her  kinsman  the 
earl  of  Hunsdon,  to  attend  the  ehrlstenlng 
of  the  youog  prince,  and  to  carry  some 
rich  presents  to  his  mother. 

But  whatever  cordiality  Bllnbelh  might 
affect  upon  this  occasion,  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  as  It  increased 
the  zeal  of  her  partisans  In  Snglaod,  so  it 
made  even  the  best  friends  of  ]lllxab«th  d»> 
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witb  a  Terr  tmall  Attendance,  bad  already 
reached  Stirling  on  bis  way  to  Edinburgh 
when  his  Information  of  tbu  extraordlnar}' 
countenance  shown  to  Botbwcll,  and  the 
Tast  power  Intrusted  to  blm,  inspired  Le- 
nox witb  fears  as  to  eren  his  personal 
safety,  should  be  appear  in  Bdluburgb ;  be 
therefore  sent  Cnnnlnghani.one  of  bis  suite, 
to  protest  against  so  hurried  an  Inreetlga- 
tion  of  this  Tmportant  affair,  and  to  tntreat 
Mary,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  tbe 
sake  of  Justice,  to  take  time,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  full  and  impartial  trial, 
which  obvlouslx  could  not  be  bad  while 
Bothwell  was  not  only  at  liberty,  but  in 
possession  of  exorbitant  and  overwhelming 
power.  Not  tbe  slightest  attention  was 
paid  to  tbe  manife«tly  Just  demand  of  Le- 
nox; a  jury  was  sworn, and  as  noprosecutor 
or  witness  was  present,  that  jury  could 
only  acquit  tbe  accused— tbe  rerdict  being 
accompanied  by  a  protest.  In  wblcb  they 
stated  tbe  situation  In  wblcb  tbe  rery 
nature  of  tbe  proceedings  bad  placed  them. 
But  even  had  witnesses  been  present,  their 
evidence  ooulJ  have  availed  little  towards 
furthering  the  ends  of  Justice,  for,  by  a 
very  evident  wilfulness,  those  who  drew 
the  Indictment  bad  charged  the  crime  as 
having  been  committed  on  tbe  tenth  day 
of  the  month,  while  tbe  evidence  must 
have  proved  it  to  liave  been  tbe  ninth,  and 
this  significant  circumstance  increased  tbe 
odium  of  both  Mary  and  BotbwelU  Two 
days  after  this  shameful  trial,  a  parliament 
was  held,  and  Bothwell,  whose  acquittal 
was  such  as  must  have  convinced  every  im- 
partial man  of  bis  guilt, was  actually  chosen 
to  carry  the  royal  sceptre  I 

Such  indecent  but  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  lengths  to  which  Mary  was  prepared 
to  go  in  securing  Impunity  to  BothwcU, 
awed  even  those  who  mo«t  detested  the 
proceedings ;  and  a  bond  of  association  was 
signed,  by  which  all  the  subscribers,  con- 
sisting of  all  tbe  chief  nobility  present  at 
this  parliament,  referred  to  the  acquittal 
of  Bothwell  asa  legal  and  complete  one,  en- 
gaged to  defend  blm  against  all  future  im- 
putation of  the  murder  of  the  late  king, 
and  recommended  Mary  to  marnr  Bothwell ! 
Degraded,  Indeed,  by  long  and  shameless 
faction  must  tbe  nation  nave  been,  when 
the  chief  of  its  nobles  could  insult  public 
Justice  and  public  decency  by  tbe  publica- 
tion of  such  a  document  as  this! 

Having  thus  paved  the  way  towards  his 
ultimate  designs,  Bothwell  assembled  a 
troop  of  eight  hundred  cavalry  on  prwtence 
of  pursuing  some  armed  robbers  who  in- 
fested the  borders,  and  waylaid  Mary  on 
l.er  return  from  BtlrUng,  where  she  bad 
been  paying  a  visit  to  her  infant  son.  Mary 
was  $eised  near  Edinburgh  ;  but  sir  James 
Melvll,  her  attached  and  faithful  servant, 
IK  ho  was  witb  her  at  tbe  time,  not  only 
confessed  that  he  saw  no  sun^rise  or  un- 
wUUugness  on  her  part,  but  adds,  that 
■ome  of  Botbweli's  ofllcers  openly  laughed 
at  the  notion  of  seizure  of  Mary's  person, 
and  stated  tbe  whole  matter  to  have  been 
arranged  between  tbe  parties  themselves. 
Bothwell  carried  bis  prisoner  to  Dunbar, 
ard  there  made  blmself  master  of  ber  per- 


son, even  If  bo  bad  not  been  to  before. 
Some  of  tbe  nobUlty,  eltber  atlU  doubtful 
of  ber  guilty  consent,  or  desirous,  at  the 
least,  of  forcing  ber  Into  a  more  explicit  de- 
daratlon  of  It,  now  sent  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  rescue  ber;  but  she,  with  infinite 
coolness,  replied,  that  though  Bothwell  bad 
originally  obtained  possession  of  her  per* 
son  bv  violence,  be  bad  since  treated  ber 
so  well  that  she  was  now  quite  wUling  to 
remain  with  blm. 

Tliat  no  drcnroatanoe  of  Intamy  and 
effrontery  might  be  wanting  to  thLs  dis- 
gusting business,  BotbweU,  when  he  had 
himself  proposed  as  tbe  queen's  husband 
and  seised  upon  ber  person,  was  already  a 
married  man  I  But  a  divorce  wu  now  sued 
for,  and  obtained  In  four  days  from  tbe 
commencement  of  the  suit ;  the  queen  waa 
then  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  bauna 
of  marriage  put  up  between  ber  and  tbe 
duke  of  Orkney,  wblcb  title  BotbweU  now 
bore. 

In  the  midst  of  the  awfnl  degradation 
exhibited  by  the  Scottish    nation  at  this 
time.  It  Is  pleasing  to  notice  Uuit  Craig,  a 
clergyman,  being  desired  to  solemnise  tbe 
marriage  thus  abominably  brought  about, 
not  only  refused  to  perform  tbe  ceremony, 
but  oi>enly  reprobated  It,  with  a  courage 
which  so  put  tbe  council  to  shame  tbat  It 
dared  not  punish  him.    Tbe  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, a  protesunt,  was  more  compliant,  and 
was  suhAcqueutly  very  deservedly  deposed 
by  bis  ehurcb.    Unwarned  by  tbe  disgust  of 
her  own  i>eopIe  and  bv  the  remonstrances 
of  ber  relations,  the  Guises  of  France,  tbe 
Infatuated  Mary  thus  pursued  ber  designs, 
and  It  became  known  tbat  Jiothwell.  witb 
her  consent,  was  taking  measnree  to  get 
the  young  prince  James  into  bis  power. 
This  at  length  fairly  aroused  public  indig- 
nation ;  the  chief  nobility,  including  moat 
ot  those  who  bad  signed  tbe  ever  iitumooa 
bond  In  favour  of  Bothwell,  now  formed  an 
asM>clatlon  for  tbe  protection  of  the  young 
prtuce  and  for  tbe  punishment  of  the  mnr- 
dorers  of  tbe  king.    Tbe  army  of  tbe  asao- 
clatud  lords  and  the   royal  troops  under 
Bothwell  met  at  Carbery-hlll ;  but  It  wms 
so  clear  both  tbat  BotbweU  bad  no  capa- 
city equal  to  tbe  occasion,  and  that  ber  own 
troops  looked  upon  their  cause  witb  dia- 
gubt.  that  Mary,  after  making  certain  atlpu- 
latlous,  put  herself  into  the  bands  of  tbe 
confederates  and  waa  taken  to  Edinburgh, 
the  populace  reproaching  ber  In  ibeouaraeat 
terms,  and  holding  up  banners  representlnug 
the  murder  of  her  huslMUid  and  the  dlstreaa 
of  ber  Infant  son.    Bothwell,  In  the  mean- 
time, escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  and  for  some 
time  lived  by  actual  piracy ;  be  at  length 
went  to  Deiunark,wbere  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and,  maddened  tmder  tbe  severity 
of  his  confinement  and  tbe  horror  of  bia  re- 
flections, died  about  ten  yean  aflerwarda, 
so  miserably,  tbat  even  his  wickedneaa  can- 
not deprive  blm  of  our  pity. 

Though  treated  with  acorn  and  humbled 
by  the  Indignities  to  wblcb  she  waa  now 
daUy  exposed,  Mary  was  still  so  Infatuated 
In  ber  affection  for  the  unworthy  BothwoU, 
that  8he  Is  reported  to  have  said  In  a  letter 
i  to  him,  that  she  would  surrender  her  cron-a 
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at  belTiR.  fuid  on  such  a  pIa^  deprived  of 
the  Intenrlew  upon  which  the  had  »o  rery 
mnch  reckoned.  She  replied  to  the  mi- 
nisters with  ffreat  spirit,  and  so  evidently 
showed  ber  determination  to  connlder  her- 
self as  a  sinter  sovereign  seeking  Kllza- 
beth's  friendship,  and  not  as  an  accused 
criminal  whom  Elizabeth  could  have  any 
earthly  right  to  sit  In  judgement  upon,  that 
Cecil  determined  to  force  her.  Indirectly  at 
least,  upon  an  investigation,  by  allowing 
Mnrr»y  and  his  party  to  charge  her  before 
the  queen  In  council  with  having  been  '  of 
fore-knowledge,  counsel,  and  device,  per- 
suader and  commander  of  the  murder  of 
her  hasband,  and  had  Intended  to  cause  the 
innocent  prince  to  follow  his  father  and  so 
Co  transfer  the  crown  from  the  right  line 
to  a  bloody  murderer  and  godless  tyrant.* 
To  this  point  of  this  Intricate  and  most 
painful  affair  the  attention  of  general  read- 
ers has  never  been  sufficient ly  directed. 
The  usual  narrative  of  the  historians  leaves 
the  careless  or  snperflclal  reader  to  fiuicy 
that  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  must  through- 
out have  been  unjustifiable,  as  to  even  the 
detention  of  Mar^,  the  whole  question  being 
Mary's  guilt  and  Elizabeth's  right  to  punish. 
We  have  already  sufflctently  shown  that 
we  are  not  Inclined  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
our  admiration  of  the  many  admirable  qua- 
lities of  Elizabeth.  For  much  of  her  treat- 
ment to  Mary  she  Is  deserving  of  the  highest 
bhune,  and  as  regards  her  execution  every 
one  must  feel  the  utmost  Indignation  ;  but 
the  mere  detention  of  her,  and  enquiry  Into 
her  guilt  as  to  her  hiuband,  and  her  inten- 
tion* a*  to  her  infant  son,  were  justified 
alike  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  by  every 
feelingof  humanity  and  of  morality.  That 
Mary  was '  an  Independent  sovereign '  can 
only  be  affirmed  by  a  mere  play  upon 
worda 

Btalncd  with  the  deep  charges  of  mur- 
der and  adultery,  beaten  on  the  battle>fleld, 
and  a  fugitive  from  her  enraged  and  horrified 
subjects,  Mary  was  In  no  condition  to  ex- 
ercise her  sovereignty  until  she  should  have 
reestablished  It  by  arms  or  treaty.  By  arms 
she  could  not  proceed  without  great  peril 
to  England,  for  she  mtist  have  relied  upon 
aid  from  France :  by  treaty  she  could  not 
procveA  but  by  the  aid  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
territory  might  be  perilled  by  some  clause 
of  such  treaty.  Situated  aa  England  was, 
both  as  Co  Franco  and  as  Co  Spain,  It  Is 
quite  clear  to  all  who  pay  duo  attention  to 
the  whole  of  the  drcumstancos,  that  In  an 
honourable  detention  of  Mary,  and  a  full, 
fair,  and  impartial  enquiry  Into  her  con- 
duct, Elizabeth  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified. 

The  subaequent  conduct  shown  to  Mary, 
her  close  imprisonment  and  unkind  treat- 
ment, reflect  no  credit  upon  either  Eliza- 
beth or  her  ministers :  but  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mary,  besides  those  verbal 
Insults  which  wound  women  more  piUnfully 
than  the  sword  Itself,  greatly  provoked  the 
harsh  feeling  of  Elizabeth  by  her  perpetual 
rrauliness  to  lend  her  name  and  influence 
t^  plots  involving  the  life  aa  well  aa  the 
crown  of  Elizabeth. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that,  at  the  ontaet 


of  the  business,  the  main  deaira  of  both 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  was  to  place 
Mary  In  such  a  jKMltlon  that  she  would  be 
unable  practically  to  revoke  her  settlement 
of  the  crown  upon  her  Infant  son,  whoae 
regency,  being  protestant,  would  have  a 
common  Interest  with  England,  Instead  of 
a  temptation  to  aid  France  or  Spain  to  her 
annoyance.  One  scheme  for  this  purpose 
was  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  an  English 
nobleman,  and  Elizabeth  proposed  the  alli- 
ance to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  bluntly 
replied,  'That  woman,  madam,  shall  never 
be  my  wife  who  has  been  your  competitor, 
and  whose  hubband  cannot  sleep  In  secu- 
rity upon  his  pillow.'  Vnforttmately  for 
the  duke,  his  practice  waa  by  no  means 
governed  by  the  sound  sense  of  his  theory, 
and  he  very  soon  afterwards  consented  to 
offer  himself  to  Mary,  in  a  letter,  wbii^ 
waa  also  signed  by  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and 
Leicester.  Mary  pleaded  that  'woeful  ex- 
perience had  taught  her  to  prefer  a  single 
life,'  but  she  hinted  pretty  plainly  that 
Elizabeth's  consent  might  remove  such  re- 
luctance as  she  felt.  Norfolk,  through  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  kept  up  the  correspondence 
with  Mary.  Elisabeth  was  from  the  very 
flrst  aware  of  it,  and  she  at  length  slgnlfl- 
cantlv  quoted  Norfolk's  own  words  to  him, 
warning  him  to  '  beware  on  what  pillow 
he  should  rest  his  head.'  Shortly  after- 
wards the  duke,  continuing  the  corre- 
spondence, was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Leicester  was  pardoned  for  the  share  he 
had  had  in  the  original  correspondence; 
but  there  seemed  so  much  danger  that 
both  Norfolk  and  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
be  severely  dealt  with,  that  all  the  great 
catholic  families  of  the  north  joined  in  a 
formidable  Insurrection.  Mary,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  this  affair,  was  removed  to 
Coventry ;  but  the  contest  was  short ;  the 
earl  of  Nurthuni1)erland,  who  headed  the 
revolt,  fled  to  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  thrown  Into  Lochleven  castle,  Hla 
countess,  with  the  earl  of  Westmoreland 
and  some  other  fugitives,  were  safe  among 
the  Scotch  borderers,  who  were  able  to 
protect  them  oqu^Uly  against  the  regent 
Murray  and  the.emtHf>aries  of  Elizabeth. 

Upon  the  English  of  the  northern  counties 
who.  had  been  beguiled  into  this  hopeless 
revolt,  the  vengeance  of  Elizabeth  was  ter- 
rible and  extensive.  The  poor  were  handed 
over  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  and  It  Is 
afllrmed  that  from  Newcastle  to  Netherby, 
In  a  district  sixty  miles  long  and  forty  miles 
wide,  there  was  not  a  town  or  even  a  village 
which  was  not  the  scene  of  execution  I  The 
wealthier  offenders  were  reserved  for  the 
ordinary  course  of  condemnation  by  law,  it 
being  anticipated  that  their  forfeitures 
would  reimburse  the  queen  the  large  sums 
which  It  had  cost  her  to  put  down  the 
revolt. 

A.D.  iftTa— The  vigour  of  the  regent  Mur- 
ray had  kept  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
perfectly  quiet,  even  while  the  north  of 
England  was  In  arms  for  Mary:  and  aa 
among  the  numerous  projects  suggested  to 
Elizabeth  for  safely  ridding  herself  of  3ilary 
was  that  of  delivering  her  up  to  Murray,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  Scottish  queen 
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WM  len  merclfuL  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland wa»  delivered  bj  Morton— who  had 
aucoeeded  Lenox  In  the  Scotch  regency— 
Into  the  hands  of  the  English  ministers; 
and  that  chivalrous  and  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  beheaded  at  York. 

The  state  of  France  at  this  time  was  such, 
from  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  catholics  to 
the  Hugruenots  or  protestants,  as  to  give 
serious  uneasiness  to  BUuibeth.  The  deep 
enmity  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  towards 
the  leaders  of  his  protestant  subjects  was 
dlguised.  Indeed,  by  the  most  artful  ca- 
resses bestowed  upon  Oollgnl,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  other  leading  Huguenots :  but 
circumstances  occurred  to  show  that  the 
king  of  France  not  only  detested  those  per- 
sonages aiid  their  French  followers,  but 
that  he  would  gladly  seize  any  good  oppor> 
t unity  to  aid  Philip  of  Spain  In  the  destruc- 
tion, if  possible,  of  the  protestant  power  of 
England. 

The  perfidious  Obar1e«.fn  order  to  pltinge 
the  Huguenots  Into  the  more  profoundly 
fatal  security,  offered  to  give  his  sister  Mar- 
garet In  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Navarre  ; 
and  CoUgnt.  with  other  leaders  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  arrived  In  Paris,  to  celebrate 
a  marrlaige  which  promised  so  much  towards 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  parties.  But 
so  far  was  peace  from  being  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  court  of  France,  that  the  queen 
of  Navarro  wis  poisoned.  This  suspici- 
ously sudden  death,  however, of  so  eminent 
a  person  did  not  arouse  the  doomed  Colignl 
and  the  other  protestants  to  a  sense  of 
their  real  situation.  The  marriage  was  con- 
eluded  :  and  but  a  few  dajs  after,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  designs  of 
Charles  IX.,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of 
bis  execrable  mother,  burst  forth.  The 
renerablo  Coltgni  was  murdered  almost  by 
the  king's  side ;  men,  women,  and  children 
alike  were  butchered  by  the  king's  troops, 
BO  that  In  Paris  alone  above  five  hundred 
persons  of  rank  and  above  ten  thousand  of 
the  lower  order  are  known  to  hare  perished 
in  this  most  sanguinary  and  cowardly  affair. 
Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Rouen, 
Lyons,  and  other  great  towns  of  France, 
where  the  same  detestable  butcheries  were 
committed  on  a  proportionably  large  scale. 

The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of 
Oond^  narrowlv  escaped.  The  duke  of  Guise 
advised  their  destruction,  but  the  king  had 
contracied  as  much  personal  affection  for 
them  as  he  omild  feel  for  any  one  but  the 
she-wolf  his  mother,  and  he  caused  their 
lives  to  be  spared  on  condition  of  their 
seeming  conversion  to  popery. 

The  frightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew could  not  but  be  greatly  alarming  as 
well  a%  disgusting  to  Elizabeth.  She  could 
not  but  perceive,  from  a  butchery  so  fright- 
ful and  extensive,  that  there  was  among  the 
catholic  princes  of  the  continent  a  deter- 
mination to  exterminate  protestantism  ; 
nor  could  she  but  feel  that  she,  as  the 
champion  of  that  faith,  was  henceforth 
more  conspicuously  than  ever  marked  out 
for  destruction,  could  it  be  accomplished 
either  by  warfare  or  in  the  more  dastardly 
way  of  private  assassination. 

Qiarles  IX.  was  himself  conscious  of  the 


offence  this  atrocious  massacre  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects  must  necessarily  give  to 
Elizabeth,  and  he  sent  a  strong  apology  to 
her  through  Fenelon,  his  ambassador.  To 
us  it  has  ever  appeared  that  this  apology 
did,  in  reality,  only  make  the  offence  the 
blacker;  Qiarles  now  calumniated  the  un- 
fortunate persons  whom  he  had  murdered. 
He  pretended  that  he  had  discovered,  just 
as  it  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
a  Huguenot  conspiracy  to  seize  his  person, 
and  that  It  was  as  a  necessary  matter  of 
self-defence  that  his  catholic  soldiery  had 
acted.  The  single  fact  that  orders  for 
wholesale  massacre  were  acted  upon  at 
distant  provincial  cities,  as  well  aa  at  Paris, 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  give  the  lie  to 
this  statement.  Even  Charles's  own  am- 
liaasador  confessed  that  he  was  ashamed 
alike  of  his  country  and  of  the  apology 
which  he  was,  by  his  oSlcc,  compelled  to 
make  for  so  outrageous  a  crime.  His  ofllre, 
however,  left  him  no  choice,  and  he  went  to 
court.  Here  he  found  every  one,  male  and 
female,  attired  In  the  deepest  mourning, 
and  bearing  In  tbeir  features  the  marks  of 
profound  grief  and  alarm.  No  one  spoke 
to  him  until  he  arrived  at  the  throne, 
where  the  queen,  who  respected  his  per- 
sonal character,  heard  bis  Mwlogy  with  all 
the  calmness  that  she  could  muster.  Eli- 
zabeth very  plainly.  In  her  reply,  showed 
that  she  utterly  disbelieved  Charles's  ca- 
lumny upon  his  protestant  subjects,  but 
she  concluded  that  she  should  defer  making 
up  her  mind  upon  the  real  feelings  of 
Charles  until  she  should  see  how  he  would 
act  In  future,  and  that  in  the  meantime, 
as  requested  by  his  own  ambassador,  she 
would  rather  pity  than  blame  him. 

The  massacres  In  France,  joined  to  the 
Spanish  massacres  and  persecutions  In  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  favour  Into  which 
Charles  IX.  now  visibly  took  the  Guises, 
made  it  evident  to  Elizabeth  that  nothing 
but  opportunity  was  wanting  to  Induce  the 
French  and  Spaniards  to  unite  for  her  de- 
struction, and  she  took  all  possible  precau- 
tlona  She  fortified  Portsmouth,  paid  all 
requisite  attention  to  her  militia  and  fi«H>t, 
and,  while  she  renewed  her  open  alliances 
with  the  German  princes,  she  lent  all  the 
aid  that  she  secretly  could  to  the  people  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  assist  them  against 
their  Spanish  tyrants. 

A.  D.  1579.— Beyond  what  we  have  just 
now  said  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth 
we  need  not  here  say  anything ;  the  events 
that  took  place,  whether  In  Spain,  the  Ne- 
therlands, or  France,  falling  properly  under 
those  heads.  The  attention  of  Ellxaltcth, 
as  to  foreigners,  was  addressed  chiefly  to 
aiding  the  protestants  with  secresy  and 
with  as  rigid  economy  and  stringent  condi- 
tions as  were  consistent  with  effectual  aid  ; 
and  to  keeping  up  such  a  constant  demon- 
stration of  vigour  and  a  prepared  position, 
as  might  intimidate  catholic  princes  from 
any  such  direct  hostility  to  her  as  would  be 
likely  to  provoke  her  Into  openly  encou- 
nuring  and  assisting  their  malcontent  sub- 
jects. 

This  policy  enabled  Elizabeth  to  enjoy  a 
profound  peace  during  yean  which  saw 
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Most  of  tbcm  oacaped,  but  Throgmorton 
was  cxccuUkL  Mcndaza,  the  Spuulsh  aio- 
tNusadur.  who  had  been  the  prime  mover 
of  this  plot,  was  sent  home  in  dlsgrsro. 
Some  farther  proofs  of  a  widely  spread  and 
dangerous  conspiracy  having  been  dis- 
covered In  some  papers  seized  apon  Creigb- 
ton,  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  the  English  minli*ters, 
who  found  Mary  connected  with  all  these 
attempts,  removed  her  from  the  custody  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  seemed  not 
to  have  been  sufflriently  watchful  of  her 
conduct,  and  committed  her  to  that  of  sir 
Am  las  Pauiet  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  men  of 
character  and  humanity,  but  too  much  de- 
vttted  to  Elizabeth  to  allow  any  unreason- 
able freedom  to  their  prisoner. 

Farther  laws  were  at  the  aame  time 
passed  against  Jesuits  and  popish  priests, 
and  a  council  was  named  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment with  power  to  govern  the  kingdom, 
•ettle  the  succession,  and  avenge  the 
queen's  death,  should  that  occur  by  vio- 
leiioc.  A  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  were 
lil(ewise  granted  to  the  queen. 

During  this  session  of  parliament  a  new 
ctmpplracy  was  discovered,  which  greatly 
increased  the  general  animosity  to  the 
catholics,  and  proportionally  Increased  the 
attachment  of  the  parliament  to  the  queen, 
and  their  anxiety  to  shield  her  from  the 
dangers  by  which  she  seemed  to  be  perpo- 
tiuUTy  surrounded.  A  catholic  gentleman 
named  Parry,  who  had  made  himself  so 
C4)nBplcuous  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
his  intemperate  opposition  to  a  bill  for  re- 
straining the  seditious  practices  of  Romish 
jirlcsts,  that  he  was  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  only  libe- 
rated by  the  clemency  of  the  queen,  was 
now.  in  but  little  less  than  six  weeks, 
charged  with  high  trfasou.  This  man  had 
lK?en  employed  atf  a  secret  agent  by  lord  Bur- 
leigh, but  not  deeming  himself  sufDclentiy 
well  treated  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
seems  to  have  deeply  intrigued  with  both 
the  papal  party  at  Rome  and  the  niini»ters 
of  Ills  own  sovereign  at  home.  Having  pro- 
cured from  the  Romish  authorities  a  warm 
sanction  ofhis  professed  design  of  killing 
queen  Elizabeth  with  his  own  hand,  this 
sanction  he  hastened  to  communicate  to  Eil- 
»il>eth,  and  being  refused  a  pension  he  re- 
turned til  his  old  vocation  of  a  spy,  and  was 
employed  to  watch  the  pernicious  Jesuit 
PersoiK^,  in  conjunction  with  Nevil.  Though 
actually  In  the  service  of  the  government, 
iKith  Ncvll  and  Parry  were  men  of  despe- 
rate fortune,  and  their  discontent  at  length 
grew  so  de*iH^ratethnt  tb«y  agreed  to  shoot 
the  queen  when  she  should  be  out  riding. 
Tlio  earl  of  Westmoreland,  under  sentence 
of  exile,  chanced  to  die  just  at  this  period, 
and  Nevil,  who,  though  a  salaried  spy,  was 
also  in  exile  in  Kormandy,  thought  it  very 
likely  tliat  he,  as  next  heir  to  the  deceased 
earl,  would  recover  the  family  estate  nnd 
title  by  revealing  the  plot  to  which  he  w^ 
a  party.  Nevil's  revelations  to  the  govern- 
ment were  confirmed  by  Parry's  own  con- 
I'cimUiu,  and  the  latter,  a  double  traitor.— 
alike  traitor  to  his  native  land  and  to  his 
foreign  spiritual  sovereign,— was  very  de- 
servedly executed. 


A  fleet  of  twenty  sail  under  admiral  str 
Franois  Drake,  with  a  land  force  of  two 
thnui^uid  three  hundred  volunteers  under 
Christopher  Carlisle,  did  the  Spaniards 
Immense  mischief  this  year,  taking  St. 
Jago,  near  Cape  Vcrd,  where  they  got  good 
»tore  of  provision,  but  little  money;  St. 
Domingo,  where  they  made  the  inhabitant* 
save  their  houses  by  the  iiayment  of  a  Urge 
sum  of  money ;  and  Carthagena,  which 
they  similarly  held  to  ransom.  On  the 
cxHtst  of  Florida  they  burned  the  towns  nl 
St.  Anthony  and  St.  Helen's;  and  thence 
they  went  to  the  coast  of  Virginia,  where 
tliey  found  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
colony  so  long  before  planted  there  by  air 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  poor  colonists  were 
at  this  time  reduced  to  utter  misery  and 
despair  by  long-continued  ill  success,  and 
gladly  abandoned  their  settlements  and  re- 
lurued  home  on  i>oard  Drake's  fleet.  The 
enormous  wealth  that  was  brought  home 
by  that  gallant  commander,  and  the  ac- 
counts given  by  bis  men  of  both  the  riches 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  made 
the  notion  of  piracy  upon  the  Spanish 
main  extremely  poptUar,  and  caused  much 
evil  energy  to  be  employed  in  that  dir^ 
lion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  of 
serioiu  annoyance  to  the  government  at 
home.  I 

Meanwhile  the  cnrl   of   Leicester,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Holland  in  command  of 
the  EuKllsh  auxiliary  forces  to   aid    the 
statCH  against  Spain,  proved  himself  to  be 
unflt  for  any  extensive  military  power.  His   i 
retinue  was  princely  in  splendour,  and  his   ! 
courtly    manners    and    Intriguing    spirit 
caused  him  to  be  named  captain-general  | 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  have  the   i 
guards  and  honours  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
But  herehis  achievements,  which  gave  deep 
offence  to  Elizabeth,  began  to  diminish  in 
brillhuicy.    Though  nobly  aided  by  his  ne- 
phew, sir  Philip  Sidney,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  accomplished  gentlemen  who 
have  ever  done  honour  to  Englandl,  he  was 
decidedly  Inferior  to  the  task  of  opposing 
so  accomplished  a  general  as  the  prince  of 
Parma.    He  succeeded  in  the  first  instance 
in  repulsing  the  Spaniards  and  throwing 
succours  Into  Grave ;  but  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  Van  Hemert— who  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  pursuant  to  the  sen- 
tence of   a  court  mart  UU  —  betrayed  the 
place  to  the  Spaniards.    Venlo  was  taken 
by  the  prince  of  Parma,  as  was  Nuys.  and 
the  prince  then  sat  down  before  Rhimberg. 
To  draw  the  prince  from  before  this  last- 
named    place,  which   was  garrisoned   by 
twelve  hundred  men  and  well  provided  with 
suires,  and  upon  which,  consequently,  1^1- 
cester  should  have  allowed  the  prince  to 
have  wasted  his  strength  and  uten  have 
brought  him  to  action,  Leicester  Uid  siege 
to  ZutpheiL    The  prince  thought  this  place 
far  too  important  to  Ite  allowed  to  fall  into 
t  lie  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  hastened 
to  its  aid,  sending   an   advanced    guard 
uuder  the  marquis  of  Cuesto  to  throw  re- 
lief Into  the  fortress.    A  body  of  English 
c.ivalry  fell  in  with  this  advance,  aad  a  gal- 
lant action  oommeticed,  In  which  the  Spa- 
niards wore  completely  routed,  with  the 
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oelred  the  news  with  apparent  resignation ; 
;  t^rofessed  that  she  could  not  hare  bellerod 
'  that  Elisabeth  would  have  enforced  such  a 
•entenoe  upon  a  person  not  subject  to  the 
laws  and  jurisdiction  of  England,  but  added, 
*  As  such  is  her  will,  death,  which  puts  an 
end  to  all  my  miseries,  shall  be  to  me  most 
welcome ;  nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy 
the  felicities  of  heaven  which  cannot  sup- 
port the  body  under  the  horrors  of  the  last 
passage  to  those  blissful  mansions.* 

Bbe  then  asked  for  the  admission  of  her 
own  chaplain*  but  the  earl  of  Kent  paid 
that  the  attendance  of  a  papist  priest  was 
unnecessary,  aa  Fletcher  dean  of  Peter^ 
borough,  a  most  learned  and  pious  divine, 
would  afford  her  all  necessary  consolation 
and  iustmrtlon.  She  refused  to  see  hiro, 
which  so  much  angered  the  earl  of  Kent, 
that  he  coarsely  told  her  that  her  death 
would  be  the  life  of  the  protestant  religion, 
aa  her  life  would  have  been  the  death  of  it. 

Having  taken  a  sparing  and  early  sup- 
per, the  unhappy  Mnry  passed  the  night  In 
making  a  distribution  of  her  effects  and  in 
religious  oflDces,  until  her  usual  hour  for 
retiring,  when  she  went  to  bed  and  slept 
for  some  hours.  She  rose  very  early,  and 
resumed  her  religions  exercises,  using  a 
consecrated  host  which  had  been  sept  to 
ber  by  pope  Plus. 

As  the  fatal  hour  approached  she  dressed 
herself  In  a  rich  habit  of  relvet  and  silk. 
Scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  Andrews, 
sheriff  of  the  county,  entered  the  room  and 
summoned  her  to  the  last  dread  scene,  to 
which  she  was  supported  by  two  of  sir 
Amias  Paulet's  guards,  an  inflrmlty  In  her 
legs  preventing  her  from  walking  without 
.aid.  As  she  entered  the  hall  adjoining  her 
room  she  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Kent,  sir  Amias  Paulet,  sir  Drue 
Drury,  and  other  gentlemen ;  and  here  sir 
Andrew  Mel  vll,  her  attached  steward,  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  her,  Uunent- 
Ing  her  fate  and  wringing  his  hands  In  an 
agony  of  real  and  deep  grief.  She  com- 
forted htm  by  assumnoesof  ber  own  perfect 
resignation,  bade  him  report  in  Scotland 
that  she  died  a  true  woman  to  her  religion, 
nnd  said,  as  she  resumed  her  way  to  the 
scaffold,  '  Recommend  me,  Mclvll,  to  my 
sfm,  and  tell  him  that,  notwithstanding  all 
my  distresses,  I  have  done  nothing  preju- 
dicial to  the  state  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
And  now,  my  good  Melvll.  farewell :  once 
again,  farewell,  good  Melrll,  and  grant  the 
aael  stance  of  thy  prayers  to  thy  (lueon  and 
mistress.* 

She  now  turned  to  the  earls,  and  begged 
that  her  servants  might  freely  enjoy  the 
presents  she  had  given  them  and  lie  sent 
safely  to  their  own  country ;  all  which  was 
readily  promised.  But  the  earls  objected 
to  the  admission  of  her  attendants  to  the 
execution,  and  some  difDculty  was  even 
made  about  any  of  them  being  present  In 
lier  last  momenta.  This  really  harsh  re- 
fusal roused  her  to  a  degree  of  anger  she 
had  not  previously  shown,  and  she  indig- 
nantly said  to  the  earls. '  I  know  that  jrour 
mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
Tonebsafe,  In  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I 
should  hare  some  of  my  own  people  about 


me  at  my  death.  I  know  that  her  majesty 
hath  not  given  you  any  such  strict  com- 
mand but  that  yon  might  grant  me  a  re- 
quest of  far  greater  courtesy,  even  though  I 
were  a  woman  of  Inferior  rank  to  that  which 
I  bear.  I  am  cousin  to  your  queen,  and 
descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  a  married  queen  of  France,  and 
an  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.* 

This  remonstrance  had  due  effect,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  select  four  of  her  male 
and  two  of  her  female  servants  to  attend 
her  to  the  scaffold :  her  steward,  physician, 
apothecary,  and  surgeon,  with  her  maids 
Curie  and  Kennedy. 

Thus  attended,  she  was  led  Into  an  ad- 
joining hall  In  which  was  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, and  the  scaffold,  covered  with  black 
cloth.  The  warrant  having  been  read,  the 
dean  of  Peterborough  stepped  forward  and 
addressed  her  In  exhortation  to  repentance 
of  her  sins,  acknowledgement  of  the  justice 
of  her  sentence,  and  reliance  for  mercy 
and  salvation  only  upon  the  mediation  and 
merits  of  Christ.  During  the  dean's  ad- 
dress Mary  several  times  endeavoured  to 
Interrupt  him,  and  at  the  conclusion  she 
said,  'Trouble  not  yourself  any  more  about 
the  matter,  for  I  was  bom  In  this  religion, 
I  have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  I  will  die 
In  this  religion.* 

She  now  ascended  the  scaffold,  saying  to 
Paulet,  who  lent  her  his  arm, '  I  thank  you, 
sir :  It  is  the  last  trouble  I  shall  give  you,  and 
tlio  most  acceptable  service  that  you  have 
ever  rendered  me/  The  queen  of  Scots 
now.  in  a  Arm  voice,  told  the  persons  as- 
sembled that '  She  would  have  them  recol- 
lect thnt  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  not 
subject  to  the  parliament  of  England,  but 
brought  there  to  suffer  by  violence  and  In- 
justice. She  thanked  Ood  for  having  given 
her  this  opportunity  to  make  pul}Iic  pro- 
fession of  her  faith,  and  to  declare,  as  she 
often  before  had  declared,  that  she  had 
never  Imagined,  nor  compassed,  nor  con- 
sented to  the  death  of  the  English  queen, 
nor  even  sought  the  least  harm  to  her  per- 
son. After  her  death  many  things,  which 
were  then  buried  in  darkness,  would  come 
to  light.  But  she  pardoned,  from  her  heart, 
all  her  enemies,  nor  should  her  tongue 
utter  that  which  might  chance  to  prejudice 
them.* 

At  a  ifgn  from  the  earis  the  weeping 
maid  scrrants  now  advanced  to  disrobe 
their  mistress.  The  executioners,  in  their 
sordid  fear  lest  they  should  thus  lose  their 
perquisites,  the  rich  attire  of  the  queen, 
hastily  interfered.  Mary  blushed  and  drew 
back,  o^se^vlng  that  she  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  undress  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, or  to  be  served  by  such  ralets.  But 
as  no  interference  was  made  by  the  earls, 
she  submitted ;  her  neck  was  bared ;  her 
maid  Kennedy  pinneda  handkerchief  edged 
with  gold  over  her  eyes :  and  an  executioner, 
taking  bold  of  each  of  her  arms,  led  her  to 
the  block,  upon  which  she  laid  her  head, 
saying  audibly,  and  in  firm  tones, '  Into  thy 
hands,  O  God,  I  commend  my  spirit.* 

The  executioner  now  advanced,  but  waa 
so  completely  unnenred  that  his  first  blow 
missed  the  neck,  deeply  wounding  the  skull; 
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%  second  wms  Ukewl«e  Ineffectnal :  at  the 
third  the  head  was  serered  from  the  bodj-. 
The  unhappy  ladj  erldently  died  In  Intense 
usony,  for  when  he  exhibited  the  bead  to , 
the  ■i»«ctator«,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were 
BO  distorted  that  the  features  could  scarcely 
be  rerognlsed. 

When  the  executioner,  on  exblbltlns  the 
head,  cried  'God  saro  queen  Ellxabeth/ 
the  dean  of  Peterborough  replied,  'And  so 
perish  all  her  enemies  ;'  to  which  the  earl 
of  Kent  added, '  80  perish  all  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel.* 

The  body  was  on  the  following  day  em- , 
balmed  and  burled  In  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral, whence.  In  the  next  reign,  it  was  re- 
mored  to  Westminster  abbey. 

CHAPTKR  XLVII. 
The  Beic*  (^  KvoAMwrm.  ieomttnuedi. 

A-D.  1M7.  —  Tan  tragical  scene  we  have 
Just  described  must  hare  convinced  even 
the  most  devoted  of  Elizabeth's  subjects 
that  their  'virgin  queen'  was  not  oyer 
abundantly  blessed  with  the  '  godlike  qua- 
lity of  mercy,'  whatever  opinion  they  might 
entertain  of  Mary's  participation  In  the 
crime  for  which  she  suffared.  But  there 
are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  period  which  may  be  pleaded 
In  extenuatluu  of  conduct  that  In  less  criti- 
cal tlm^  could  only  be  viewed  with  unal- 
loyed abhorrence  and  disgust.  The  mas- 
sacre of  Bt.  Bartholomew  was  stlU  fresh  In 
the  recollection  of  everyone,  and  the  bigot- 
ed xeal  which  the  queen  of  Scots  ever  dis- 
played In  favour  of  the  catholics,  whose  as- 
cendancy In  England  she  ardently  desired, 
gave  a  mournful  presage  of  what  was  to 
be  expected  by  the  protestant  ixtpulatlon 
should  their  opponents  succeed  In  their 
desperate  roachlnntlons.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  secret  wishes,  or  real  inten- 
tions of  BUxabeth,  her  subsequent  behaviour 
lisd  the  semblance  of  unfeigned  sorrow.  Eli- 
sabeth, In  fact,  did  what  she  could  to  throw 
off  the  odium  that  this  sanguinary  transac- 
tion had  cast  upon  her.  She  wrote  to  the 
king  of  Scotland  In  tertns  of  the  deepest 
regret,  declared  that  the  warrant  she  had 
Itoeu  Induced  to  sign  was  to  have  lain  dor- 
mant, and  Imprisoned  Davison,  fining  him 
in  the  sum  of  lO.OOOt.,  which  reduced  hint 
to  a  state  not  far  removed  from  actual  beg- 
gary. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  In 
English  hlst<iry  was  now  near  at  hand ;  one 
which  called  for  all  the  energy  and  patri- 
otic devotion  that  a  brave  and  Independent 
Pi-oplc  were  capable  of  making;  and  con- 
sequently, every  minor  consideration  van- 
ished at  Its  approach.  Tills  was  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  our  Island  by  Philip  of 
Spain.  This  monarch,  disappointed  In  his 
hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth,  returned  the 
queen  her  collar  of  the  garter,  and  from 
that  time  the  most  Irreconcilable  Jealousy 
appears  to  have  existed  between  them.  In 
ail  the  ports  throughout  his  extensive  do- 
mlni<ms  the  note  of  preparation  was  heard, 
and  the  most  powerful  navy  that  ever  had 
been  collected  was  now  at  his  disposal 
An  army  of  SOfiOO  men  was  also  aasem- 


bled  under  experienced  generals,  and  the 
command  of  the  whole  was  given  to  tlie 
celebrated  duke  of  Parma.  The  catholioa 
on  the  continent  were  In  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light ;  the  pope  bestowed  his  benediction 
on  an  expedition  that  seemed  destined  once 
more  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  holy 
see,  and  It  was  unanimously  hailed  by  all 
who  wished  It  success  as  the  invineSblt  or* 
mada. 

To  repel  this  mighty  array,  no  means 
within  the  reach  of  Elizabeth  and  her  able 
ministers  were  forgotten,  nor  could  any- 
thing exceed  the  enthusiastic  determina- 
tion of  her  subjects  to  defend  their  altara 
and  their  homes.  Among  the  newly  raised 
levies  the  militia  formed  a  very  Important 
item ;  the  nobility  also  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforta  of  assistance ;  and  lord  Hun- 
tingdon alone  raised  40,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse.  The  royal  navy  had,  fortunately, 
been  on  the  increase  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viouA,  and  the  successful  exertions  of  admi- 
ral Drake  In  the  Indies  had  Infused  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  into  our  sailors,  before 
unknown  In  the  servlee. 

The  views  of  the  Spanish  king  baring 
been  fully  ascertained  by  the  emissaries  of 
Elizabeth,  she  ordered  S0,000  troops  to  bo 
cantoned  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
kingdom.  In  such  a  manner  that  In  forty- 
eight  hours  the  whole  might  be  asserablml 
at  any  port  where  there  was  a  probability 
of  the  enemy's  landing.  A  large  and  well- 
dlsclpllned  corps,  also,  amounting  to  94,000 
men,  was  encamped  at  Tllbury-fort,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  under  the  Immediate 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  army.  These 
troops  the  queen  reviewed,  and  having  ha- 
raitgurd  them,  rode  through  the  lines  with 
the  general  — her  manner  evincing  great 
firmness  and  In  trepldlty,whtch,  while  It  gave 
tclat  to  the  scene,  filled  every  breast  with 
patriotic  ardour.  The  residue  of  her  troops, 
aronuntlng  to  34,000  fo«t  and  2fiOO  horse, 
remained  about  the  queen's  person :  and 
the  militia  were  In  readiness  to  reinforce 
the  regular  troops  wherever  there  might 
be  occasion. 

All  the  ports  and  accessible  points  on 
the  coast  were  fortified  snd  strongly  garri- 
soned: but  though  orders  were  given  to 
oppose  the  enemy's  descent,  wherever  It 
might  be,  the  respective  commanders  were 
directed  not  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment in  the  event  of  their  landing,  but  to 
retire  and  lay  waste  the  country  before 
them,  that  the  Spaniards  might  meet  with 
no  subsistence  and  be  perpetually  haraa- 
i>ed  In  their  march.  Kor  was  anything 
left  undone  that  might  be  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  the  defeat  of  the  armada  by  sea. 
Lord  Howard  of  Efflugfaam  was  created  lord 
high  admiral,  and  sir  Francis  Drake  vice- 
admiral  These,  together  with  Hawkins  and 
Froblsher,  were  stationed  near  Plymouth, 
to  oppose  the  enemy  as  he  entered  the 
channel ;  while  lord  Henry  Seymour  com- 
manded another  fleet  upon  the  coast  of 
Flanders  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Parma 
from  bringing  over  troops  from  that  quarter. 

A.D.  1588.  —  The  armada  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon on  the  dOtii  of  May,  hot  beloff  dl»- 
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offered  to  E&f  land  by  Phtllp  of  Spain.  The 
}ouu9  emrl  of  Essex,  without  consaltlng 
the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  msde  a  pri- 
vate juumey  to  Plnnouth,  and  joined  the 
expedition.  Ko  sooner  was  the  queen  made 
acquainted  with  his  absence,  tlian  she  dls- 
pntrUed  the  lord  Huntingdon  to  l>ring  the 
fugitive  to  her  feet;  but  he  had  already 
sailed. 

It  wa»  the  queen's  order  that  the  anna* 
ment  should  flret  proceed  to  I'ortugnl,  and 
endeavour  to  jolu  the  army  of  Dod  Antonio, 
who  contended  with  Philip  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  Portugal ;  but  Dralic 
would  not  be  restrained  by  instruction,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Oorunua,  where  he  lost  a 
number  of  men,  without  obtaining  the 
slightest  advantage.  In  Portugal  they  were 
scarcely  more  successful;  but  at  their 
return  their  losses  were  concealed,  their 
advantages  maguifled,  and  the  public  were 
satinfled  that  the  pride  of  Spain  had  been 
humbled. 

Elizabeth  might  probably  have  expected 
that  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
put  an  end  to  conspiracies  against  her  life ; 
but  plots  were  still  as  rife  as  ever  :  nor  can 
we  feel  surprise  that  it  should  be  so,  consi- 
dering that  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Philip  of 
Spain,  employed  a  great  nurolier  of  spies, 
who,  tx;ing  men  of  ruined  fortunes  and  l>au 
principles,  betrayed  the  secrets  of  either 
party  as  their  own  interests  led  them  ;  and 
sometimes  were  the  fabricators  of  alarming 
reporu  to  enhance  tlio  value  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

England  and  France  were  now  in  alll- 
anre,  and  the  Pr(>nch  king  called  for  Eng- 
lish aid  in  an  attack  ui>on  Spain,  but  the 
queen  had  lieguu  to  repent  of  the  sums 
the  had  already  advanced  to  Hcur}-,  and 
demanded  Calais  as  a  security  for  her  fu- 
ture aMslstauce ;  for  the  preparations  on  the 
peninsula  alarmed  her,  lest  Philip  should 
make  a  second  attempt  to  invade  England. 
At  length  the  English  council  adopted 
a  measure  proposed  by  the  lord  admiral, 
Howard  of  EfHughara,  to  send  out  an  ex- 
pedition that  should  anticiitate  the  design 
of  the  enemy,  and  dentroy  his  ports  and 
shipping.  Essex  had  the  command  of  the 
Innd  forces,  and  Howard  that  of  the  navy. 
When  the  English  troops  entered  Cadiz, 
the  council  of  war  was  divided  In  opinion 
as  to  the  fitness  of  that  step,  which  ended 
in  the  possession  of  the  city  and  fleet, 
from  which  the  troops  returned  with  glory 
for  their  bravery,  and  with  honour  for 
their  humanity,  as  no  blood  bad  l>cen  wan- 
tonly spilt,  nor  any  dishonourable  act  com- 
mitted. Though  Essex  had  l)ecn  the  lead- 
ing conqueror  at  Cadiz,  the  victory  was  re- 
ported txa  chiefly  attrlbutat>le  to  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  to  have  been  in  itself  a  cheap 
and  easy  conquest. 

A.D.  1591.— The  maritime  war  with  Spain, 
notwithtitanding  the  cautious  temper  of  the 
qu<?en,  was  strenuously  waged  at  this  tlme, 
aud  produced  some  striking  Indications  of 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  English  navy.  A 
squadron,  under  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
which  had  been  waiting  alx  months  at  the 
Axoret  to  intercept  the  homeward-l>ound 
ships  from  SiMuilah  America,  was  there  sur- 


prised by  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  bad  been 
sent  out  for  tlielr  convoy.  The  Engllsli 
admiral,  who  had  a  much  smaller  force, 
put  to  sea  in  all  haste,  and  got  dear  off, 
with  the  exception  of  one  ship.the  Revenge, 
the  captain  of  which  bad  the  temerity  to 
confront  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  of  flfty-slx 
sail  rather  than  strike  his  colours.  It  was 
however  a  piece  of  bravery  as  needleM  as  it 
was  desperate  ;  for  after  his  crew  bad  dis- 
played prodigies  of  valour,  and  beaten  off 
flftfcn  boarding  parties,  his  ammunition 
l)elng  gone  and  the  whole  of  his  men  killed 
or  disabled,  the  gallant  commander  was 
comi>eiled  to  strike  his  flag,  and  soon  after 
died  of  his  wounds  on  board  the  Spaniah 
admiral's  ship. 

A.D.  1593.— In  UioM  days,  wben  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign  required  money,  and  then 
only,  the  services  of  a  parliament  were  call- 
ed for ;  and  Elisabeth  was  now  under  tbo 
necessity  of  summoning  one.  But  she  could 
111  brook  any  opposition  to  her  will ;  and 
fearing  that  the  present  state  of  her  flniances 
might  embolden  some  of  the  members  to 
treat  her  mandates  with  less  deference  than 
formerly,  she  was  induced  to  assume  a  more 
haughty  and  menacing  style  than  was  habi- 
tual to  her.  In  answer  to  the  three  cus- 
tomary requests  made  by  the  speaker,  for 
liberty  of  speech,  freedom  from  arrests,  and 
access  to  her  person,  she  replied  by  her  lord 
keeper,  that  such  liberty  of  speecJi  as  the 
commons  were  justly  called  to  —  liberty, 
namely,  of  aye  and  no,  she  was  willing  to 
grant,  but  by  no  means  a  liberty  for  every 
one  to  speak  what  he  listed.  And  if  any 
idle  heads  should  lie  found  careless  enough 
for  their  own  safety  to  attempt  innoratlona 
In  the  state,  or  reforms  in  the  church,  the 
laid  her  injunctions  on  the  speaker  to  re- 
fuse the  bills  offered  for  such  purposes  till 
they  should  have  been  examined  by  those 
who  were  better  qualified  to  judge  of  these 
matters.  But  language,  however  Imperious 
or  scornful,  was  lni»unicient  to  restrain  some 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  commons  to 
exercise  their  known  rights  and  fulfil  tbelr 
duty  to  the  country.  Peter  Wentwortb,  a 
member  whose  courageous  and  independ- 
ent spirit  had  already  drawn  upon  hira  re- 
peated manifestations  of  the  royal  displea- 
sure, presented  to  the  lord  keeper  a  peti- 
tion, praying  that  the  upper  house  would 
join  with  the  lower  in  a  supplication  to  the 
queen  for  fixing  the  succession.  Elizabeth, 
enraged  at  tlie  bare  mention  of  a  subject  so 
offensive  to  her.  Instantly  committed  went- 
worth,  sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  seconded 
him,  and  two  other  members,  to  the  Fleet 
prison ;  and  such  was  the  general  dread  of 
offended  majesty,  that  the  house  was  afraid 
to  petition  her  for  their  release. 

jLD.  1596.— Essex,  whose  vanity  was  on  a 
par  with  his  Impetuosity,  bad  now  attained 
the  zenith  of  his  prnsprrity;  but  confident 
in  the  affections  of  Elizabeth,  be  frequently 
suffered  lilmself  to  forget  that  a  subject's 
dutiful  respect  was  due  to  her  as  bis  queen. 
On  one  memorable  occasion,  it  is  related 
that  he  treated  her  with  indignity  uncalled 
for  and  wholly  Indefensllilo:  a  dispute  bad 
arisen  t>etween  them  In  the  presence  of  the 
lord  high  admiral   the  secretary  and  the 
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derk  of  the  signet,  respecting  the  choice  of  I 
a  commAndcr  for  Ireland,  where  Tyrone  at 
that  time  gare  the  English  much  trouble. 
The  queen  had  resolred  to  send  sir  William 
^KnoUes,  the  uncle  of  Essex ;  while  the  earl 
with  unbecoming  warmth  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  sir  George  Carew,  whose 
preMace  at  court.  It  appears,  was  displeas- 
ing to  him,  and  therefore,  with  courtier- 
like  sincerity,  he  thus  sought  to  remore 
hlra  out  of  the  way.  Unable,  either  by  ar- 
gruraent  or  persuasion,  to  prevail  over  the 
resolute  will  of  her  majesty,  the  farourlte 
at  last  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  with  a  laugh  of  contempt ; 
in  Indignity  which  she  revenged  In  the  true 
'Bllxabethan  style.'  by  boxing  his  ears, 
and  bidding  him  'Go  to  the  devil.*  or  'Go 
and  be  hanged  I  '—for  our  chroniclers  differ 
as  to  the  exact  phraee.  though  all  agree  that 
she  suited  the  word  to  the  action.  This  re- 
tort so  Inflamed  the  blood  of  Bsaez,  that  he 
Instantly  grasped  his  sword,  and  while  the 
lord  admiral  Interposed  to  prevent  a  further 
ebullition  of  passion,  the  earl  swore  that 
not  from  her  father  would  he  have  taken 
such  an  Insult,  and  foaming  with  rage  he 
rushed  out  of  the  palace.  For  a  time  this 
affisir  fnmlBh<^  ample  scope  for  idle  gos- 
sip and  conjecture ;  the  friends  of  Essex 
urged  him  to  lose  no  time  In  returning  to 
his  attendance  at  court  and  soliciting  her 
majesty's  forgiveness.  This,  however,  he 
could  not  bo  prevailed  on  to  do :  but,  like 
many  other  quarrels  among  indirlduals  of 
a  humbler  grade.  It  was  at  length  patched 
up,  and  the  reconciliation  appeared  to  the 
superficial  observer  as  perfect,  as  It  was.  In 
all  probability,  hollow  and  Insincere. 

Essex  had  long  thirsted  for  military  dis- 
tinction, and  had  often  vehemently  argued 
^Ith  Buiieigh  on  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  hostility  against  the 
power  of  Philip ;  but  the  prudent  and  ex- 
perienced minister  contended  tbat  Spain 
was  now  sufflclently  humbled  to  render  an 
accommodation  both  safe  and  honourable ; 
and  his  prudential  coiusel  was  adhered  to 
by  the  queen.  Economy  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure was.  In  fact,  necessary ;  and  one 
of  the  last  arts  of  Burleigh's  life  was  the 
completion  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
states  of  Holland  for  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  which  Elizabeth  had  advanced  to 
them,  whereby  the  nation  was  relieved  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  former  anniul 
expense. 

After  exercising  very  considerable  In- 
ttuenoe  In  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
England  for  forty  years,  the  faithful  Bur- 
leigh, whose  devotion  to  the  queen  and  at- 
tachmep.t  to  the  reformed  fallh  were  con- 
stant and  sincere,  died  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age ;  and  In  abont  a  month  after,  his 
KTPat  opponent  Pliillp  TI.  also  bowed  to 
death's  stem  decree.  Under  his  successor 
the  Spanish  monarchy  declined  with  ac- 
celerated steps ;  all  apprehensions  of  an  In- 
vasion ceased,  and  the  queen's  advisers  had 
an  opportunity  of  turning  their  whole  at- 
tention to  the  pacification  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  1508,— The  Irish  rebel  Tyrone  had 
iur«-easfully  resisted  the  English  forces  in 
several    encounters;  and   at   length  the 


whole  province  of  Munster  declwed  for 
him.  It  was  evident  that  icuch  time  had 
been  spent  on  minor  objects,  while  the 
great  leader  of  the  rebels  was  in  a  mannw 
left  to  overrun  the  Island  and  subjugate  it 
tohiswIlL  This  subject  was  earnestly  can- 
vassed by  Elizabeth  and  her  .council ;  by  the 
majority  of  whom  lord  Moiihtioy  was  con- 
sidcred  as  a  person  fully  equal  to  the  ofllco 
of  lord-deputy  at  so  critical  a  Juncture. 
Essex,  however,  offered  so  many  omectlons 
to  his  appointment,  arguing  the  point  with 
so  much  warmth  and  obstinacy,  and  withal 
Intimating  bis  own  superior  fitness  fur  the 
office  with  so  much  art  and  address,  that 
the  queen,  notwithstanding  certain  suspi- 
cions which  had  been  infused  Into  her  mind 
respecting  the  probable  danger  of  commit- 
ting to  Essex  the  chief  command  of  an 
army,  and  notwithstanding  her  presumed 
unwillingness  to  deprive  herself  of  his  pre- 
sence, appears  to  have  adopted  his  sugges- 
tion with  an  unusual  degree  of  earnest 
haste.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  accordingly 
made  lord-lteutenant  of  Ireland,  and  with 
20,000  choice  troops  he  went  forward  on  hia 
longndeslred  mission. 

A.D.  1509.— Having  landed  at  Dublin  In 
the  spring,  Essex  Immediately  appointed 
his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  the 
office  of  general  of  the  horse  ;  but  Instead 
of  opening  the  campaign,  as  was  expected 
by  his  friends  In  England,  with  some  bold 
and  decisive  operation  against  Tyrone,  the 
summer  was  spent  In  temporising,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  a  suspicious  truce 
between  the  parties  put  an  end  to  all  his 
anticipations  of  success.  Nay,  so  unex- 
pected was  the  Issue  of  this  expedition,  that 
it  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
his  enemies  to  shake  the  queen's  confidence 
even  in  his  loyalty.  An  angry  letter  from 
her  majesty  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence ;  and  Essex,  without  waiting  for  the 
royal  permission,  hurried  over  to  England 
in  order  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
exasperated  sovereign.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  her  favourite.  Just  after  she  had 
risen  from  her  bed.  Imploring  her  forgive- 
ness on  his  knees,  disarmed  the  queen  of 
her  anger ;  and  on  leaving  the  apartment, 
he  exclaimed  exultlngly  '  that  thoiu^  he 
had  encountered  much  trouble  and  many 
storms  abroad,  he  thanked  Ood  he  found  a 
perfect  calm  at  home.' 

The  earl  of  Essex  doubtless  thought  the 
troubled  waters  were  at  rest ;  his  vanity 
favoured  the  notion,  and  self-gratulatlon 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  tempest  waa  only  hushed 
for  the  moment,  for  at  night  he  found  him- 
self a  prisoner  In  his  own  house  by  the 
peremptory  orders  of  Elizabeth.  A  severe  III- 
nesit  was  the  quick  result  of  this  proceeding ; 
and  for  a  brief  Interval  the  queen  not  only 
showed  some  signs  of  pity,  but  administered 
to  his  comfort.  A  warrant  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  made  out  for  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  and  though  It  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  yet  his  chance  of  liberty  seemed 
too  remote  for  prudence  to  calculate  on. 
But  the  nery  Umiper  of  Essex  had  no  alio) 
of  prudence  In  it :  lie  gave  way  to  his  na 
tural  vl<»lonce,  Bi»okenf  thequeen  In  peevish 
1  I  ^^____^^ 
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low  an  ebb  (o  glre  the  Bn#liah  ^vemment 
•n7  great  uneaaloeM  for  the  safety  of  Ite 
poMaMlooa,  It  waa  tbongtat  •anciently  for- 
midable to  be  the  mean*  of  annoyance  as 
regarded  tbe  assistance  It  might  afford  Ty- 
rone, who  was  still  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  In- 
aorgents  In  Ireland.  And  tbe  oocarrenoe 
we  are  about  to  moitlon  shows  that  a  rea- 
sonable apprehension  on  that  bead  might 
w«ll  be  entertained.  On  September  S3, 
tbe  Spaniards  landed  4/100  men  near 
Klnaale,  and  baring  taken  possession  of 
tbe  town,  were  speedily  followed  by  2.000 
more.  They  effected  a  Junction  wiUi 
Tyrone ;  bat  Moantjoy,  who  was  now  lord- 
depaty,  surprised  their  array  In  the  night, 
and  Mitlrely  defeated  them.  This  led  to 
tbe  aarrender  of  Kinsale  and  all  other 
plaoea  In  thoir  possession ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Tyrone,  as  a  captive,  graced  the 
triumphal  reborn  of  Moantjoy  to  Dublin. 

A.D.  IfOO.— The  most  remarkable  among 
tbe  domestic  occurrenoes  of  this  year  was 
a  riolent  quarrel  between  the  jesolts  and 
tbe  secular  priests  of  England.  Thehuter 
accused  the  former,  and  not  without  reason, 
of  baring  been  the  occaalon,  by  their  assas- 
sinations, plots,  and  conspiracies  against 
the  qoeen  and  goremment,  of  all  the  severe 
enactments  ander  which  the  BngllBh  catho- 
lics had  groaned  since  the  fulmlnation  of 
the  papal  bull  against  her  majesty  In  the 
height  of  this  dispute  intelligence  was  con- 
reyed  to  the  priry  council  of  some  fresh 
plots  on  the  part  of  tbe  Jesuits  and  their 
adherents:  on  which  a  proclamation  was 
immediately  Issued,  banishing  this  order 
from  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  death ;  and 
the  same  penalty  was  declared  against  all 
secular  priests  who  should  refuse  to  lake 
the  oatb  of  allegiance. 

That  queen  Blisabeth  deeply  regretted 
the  precipitancy  with  which  she  signed  tbe 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  her  favourite 
Ksaez  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  She 
soon  became  a  rlctlm  to  hypochondria,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  written  by  ber 
godson,  sir  John  Harrington ;  and  as  it  ex- 
hibits a  curious  example  of  her  beharlonr, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  style  of  the  age,  we  are  Induced 
to  quote  some  of  tbe  sentences:  — 'She  is 
much  dlafaroured  and  unattired,  and  these 
troubleswaate  her  much.  She  dlaregardetb 
ercrie  oostlie  eorer  that  oometh  to  her  table, 
and  taketh  little  but  manchet  and  succory 
pottage.  Kvery  new  message  from  the  city 
doth  disturb  ber,  and  she  frowns  on  all  tbe 
ladiea.*  He  farther  on  remarks,  that  *  Tbe 
many  eril  plots  and  designs  hath  overcome 
ber  hlghness's  sweet  temper.  She  walks 
much  la  her  privy  chamber,  and  stamps 
much  at  111  news ;  and  thrusts  her  rusty 
sword,  at  times,  into  tbe  arras  In  great 
rage.*  And  in  his  postscript  he  says, '  80 
disordered  Is  all  order,  that  her  highness 
has  worn  but  one  change  of  raiment  for 
many  dales,  and  swears  much  at  thoBC  who 
cause  her  griefs  In  such  wise,  to  the  no 
small  dlsoomOture  of  those  that  are  about 
her ;  more  espeetally  our  sweet  lady  Arun- 
d«L*  Her  days  and  nighu  were  spent  In 
tears,  and  she  never  spoke  but  to  mention 
some  irritacing  subject.  May,  It  la  recorded. 


that  having  experienced  some  hours  of 
alarming  stupor,  she  persisted,  after  ber  re- 
covery from  It.to remain  seated  on  cushions, 
from  which  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remove  during  ten  days,  but  sat  with  her 
finger  generally  on  ber  mouth,  and  her  eyes 
open  and  fixed  upon  the  ground,  for  she  ap- 
prehended that  If  she  lay  down  In  bed  she 
should  not  rise  from  tt  again.  Having  at 
length  been  put  into  bed.  she  lay  on  her 
side  motionless,  and  apparently  Insensible. 
Tbe  lords  of  the  council  being  summoned, 
Nottingbaun  reminded  ber  of  a  former 
speech  respecting  ber  successor:  she  an- 
swered, *  I  told  you  my  seat  had  been  the 
seat  of  kings,  and  I  will  hare  no  rascal  to 
succeed  me.  Who  should  succeed  me  but 
a  kingT'  Cecil,  wishing  a  more  explicit 
declaration,  requesting  ber  to  explain  what 
she  meant  by  'no  rascal,*  she  renUed  that 
'a  king  should  suceeed,  and  who  could 
that  be  but  her  cousin  of  Scotland  t '  Early 
tbe  following  momtng%he  queen  tranquilly 
breathed  her  last:  she  was  In  tbe  70th  year 
of  her  age  and  the  46th  of  her  reign. 

Ellxabetb  was  tall  and  portl>,  but  never 
handbome,  thoogh  from  tbe  fulsome  com- 
pliments which  she  tolerated  In  those  who 
had  access  to  her  person,  she  appears  to 
have  entertained  no  mean  opinion  of  her 
beauty.  Her  extravagant  love  of  finery  was 
well  known,  and  the  presents  of  Jewellery. 
&C.  she  received  from  such  of  her  loving 
subjects  as  hoped  to  gain  the  royal  favour 
were  both  numerous  and  costly.  Like  her 
father,  she  was  irritable  and  passionate, 
often  venting  ber  rsge  In  blows  and  oaths 
Her  literary  acquirements  were  very  con- 
siderable; and  In  those  accomplishments 
which  are  In  our  own  day  termed  '  fashion- 
able,' namely,  music,  singing,  and  dancing, 
sbe  also  greatly  excelled.  The  charges  which 
have  been  mads  against  the  '  virgin  queen ' 
for  indulging  in  amatory  intrigues  are  not 
sufflciently  sustained  to  render  It  the  duty 
of  an  historian  to  repeat  them ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  though  she  possessed  a 
boKt  of  sturdy  friends,  yet  she  had  many 
bitter  enemies,  we  need  not  to  be  surprised 
that  In  the  most  vulnerable  point  ber  cha- 
racter as  a  female  has  often  been  unjustly 
assailed. 

CHAPTER  XLTHL 
TheBeiffno/JAXMBl. 

A.  D.  1003.— Thb  advanced  age  to  which 
the  late  queen  lived,  and  the  constant  at- 
tention which  her  remaining  unmarried 
had  caused  men  to  pay  to  the  subject  of 
the  succession,  had  made  the  succession  of 
James  become  a  thing  as  fully  settled  In 
public  opinion  as  though  it  had  been  set- 
tled by  her  will  or  an  act  of  parliament. 
All  the  arguments  for  and  against  him  had 
been  canvassed  and  dismissed,  and  be  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England  with  as  little 
opposition  as  though  he  had  been  BUxa- 
beib's  eldest  son. 

As  the  king  Journeyed  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  all  ranks  of  men  hailed  him  with 
the  thronging  and  appUuse  which  had 
seemed  so  aoccptable  to  his  predecessor. 
But  if  James  liked  flattery,  he  detested 
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noise  and  boHle ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
laraed  forbidding  ao  macb  conffregatlni?  of 
the  lieffea.  on  the  ^ronnd  that  It  tended 
to  make  itroYlslona  scarce  and  exorbl- 
tantlr  dear.  It  was  only  shyness,  however, 
and  not  any  insensibility  to  the  hearty 
kindness  of  his  new  subjects,  that  dictated 
tbe  king^  proclamation.  80  pleased.  In- 
deed, was  he  with  the  icalons  kindness 
bhown  to  bim  by  the  English,  that  be  had 
not  been  two  months  befure  them  when  be 
had  honoured  with  the  order  of  knighthood 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  persons! 
Peerages  were  bestowed  prettr  nearly  In 
the  same  proportion ;  and  a  good-humoured 
pasquinade  was  posted  at  St.  Paul>,  pro- 
mising to  supply  weak  memories  with  the 
now  rery  necessary  art  of  remembering  the 
titles  of  the  new  nobility. 

It  was  not  merely  the  king's  facility  In 
granting  titles  that  was  blamed,  though 
that  was  In  remarkable,  and,  as  regarded 
his  Judgement  at  lAst.  In  by  no  means  fa- 
Tonrable  contrast  to  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessor: bat  the  English,  already  Jealous 
Of  their  new  fellow-subjects,  the  Bcots.  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  more  than  fairly  libe- 
ral to  the  latter.  Bat  If  James  made  the 
duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of  Nar.  lord  Hume, 
lord  Kinross,  sir  George  Hume,  and  secre- 
tary EIrhlnstone  members  of  the  English 
prlry  councll.and  gave  titles  and  wealth  to 
sir  George  Hume,  Hay,  and  Ramsay,  he  at 
least  had  the  honour  and  good  sense  to  leare 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministerial  honours 
and  political  power  In  the  liands  uf  the 
able  English  who  bad  to  well  served  his 
predecessor.  Secretary  Oecll.  especially, 
who  had  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  James  towards  the  close  of  the  late 
reign,  had  now  the  chief  power,  and  was 
created.  In  succession,  lord  Efflugham,  rls- 
oount  Cranboume.  and  earl  of  Salisbury. 

It  la  not  a  little  surprising  that  while 
James  waa  so  well  received  by  the  nation  at 
larg«.  u><l  bad  the  instant  support  of  the  mi- 
nisters and  friends  of  the  late  queen,  be  bad 
scarcely  finished  renewing  treaties  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  the  great  foreign 
powers,  when  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
for  placing  his  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart,  upon 
the  throne.  Such  a  conspiracy  waa  so  ab- 
surd, and  ita  success  so  completely  a  physical 
impossibility,  that  it  Is  difflcuit  not  to  su»- 
pect  that  It  origUutUd  in  the  king's  own 
excessive  and  unnecessary  JealouMy  of  the 
title  of  Arabella  Stuart,  who,  equally  with 
himself,  waa  descended  from  Henry  TIL. 
but  who  in  no  other  respect  could  have  the 
fklntest  chance  of  competing  with  him. 
But,  however  It  originated,  such  a  conspi- 
racy existed ;  and  the  lords  Grey  and  Cob- 
ham,  and  sir  Walter  Baleigh,  lord  Coli- 
ham'a  brother  Mr.  Broke,  sir  Griflin  Mark- 
ham,  air  Edward  Parham.  and  Mr.  Copley, 
together  with  two  catholic  priests  named 
Watson  and  Clarke,  were  apprehended 
for  being  oonoemed  In  It.    The  catholic 

Eests  were  executed,  Cobham,  Grey,  and 
rkham  were  pardoned  while  their  heads 
were  upon  the  block,  and  Raleigh  waa  also 
reprieved,  but  not  pardoned ;  a  fact  which 
was  fatal  to  him  many  yeara  after,  as  will 
beperoetvad.   Erea  at  present  itwasmla- 


chlcvuus  to  him.  for,  though  spared  from 
death,  be  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  wn>te  hla  noble  work  the  History  of  the 
World. 

A.D.  1604.— A  conference  waa  now  called 
at  Hampton  Court  to  decide  upon  certain 
differences  between  the  church  and  the 
puritans,  and  generally  to  arrange  that  no 
InjuriounreligiouR  disputes  might  artae.  Aa 
James  had  a  great  turn  for  theological  dla- 
pntation,  he  was  here  quite  in  bis  element: 
but  instead  of  showing  the  puritans  all  the 
favour  they  expected  from  him  In  oonae- 
qucnce  of  bis  Scotch  education,  that  very 
circumstance  Induced  the  king  to  side 
against  tbem,  at  least  as  fiir  aa  he  pru- 
dently could ;  aa  he  had  had  abundant  proof 
of  the  aptness  of  puritanical  doctrine  to 
produce  seditiotu  politic*.  He  waa  Impor- 
tuned, for  Instance,  by  the  purltana  to  re- 
peal an  act  passed  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
t«)  suppress  certain  puritanical  aodetiea 
called  proi^e*i/ing»^  at  which  there  was 
usually  more  teal  than  sense,  and  more  elo- 
quence than  religion.  The  reply  erf  James 
was  at  onoe  so  coarsely  practical,  and  ao 
indicative  of  his  general  «-ay  of  thinking 
upon  such  points,  that  we  transcribe  it 
literally.  '  If  what  you  aim  at  Is  Scoitlah 
presbytery,  aa  I  think  It  Is,  I  tell  you  that 
it  agrees  aa  well  with  monarchy  aa  the 
devil  with  God.  There  Jack,  and  Tom,  and 
Will,  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and  censure  me 
and  my  counclL  Therefore  I  reiterate  my 
former  speech;  Is  nri  ^avi»eru.  Stay,  I 
pray  you,  for  seven  years  before  you  de- 
mand, and  then  If  I  be  grown  pursy  and 
fat,  I  may  perchance  hearken  to  you,  for 
that  sort  of  government  would  ke^  me  in 
breath  and  give  me  work  enough  I* 

PaMing  over  the  business  of  parilament 
at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  aa  oon- 
ceming  matters  of  interest  rather  to  the 
statesman  and  scholar  than  to  the  general 
reader,  we  have  now  to  advert  to  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  remarkable  event*  in  our 
history— the  £tm|K>«Mf0r  pUd. 

A.D.  1604.- The  affection  that  the  catho- 
llca  had  ever  shown  his  mother,  and  their 
interpretation  of  some  obliging  expresaiona 
that  he  had  either  artfully  or  In  mere  care- 
lessness made  use  of.  had  led  them  to  hope 
that  he  would  greatly  relax.  If  not  whoUy 
repeal,  the  severe  laws  passed  against  them 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  But 
James  had  clearly  and  nnequl  vocally  ahown 
that  he  had  no  Intention  of  doing  aught 
that  could  diminish  the  authority  and  se- 
curity of  the  crown  ;  and  the  more  cnthnai- 
astic  catholics  were  in  consequence  very 
greatly  excited  against  him. 

Oite«by,  a  geniicuuui  of  good  birth  and 
excellent  character,  first  looked  upon  tho 
subject  aa  onedcnuwdingthe  absolute  pan- 
ishroont  of  the  king,  and  he  eommiinl- 
cated  his  feelings  to  his  friend  Plercy,  a 
de»cendant  of  the  time-honoured  house  of 
h'orthumberland.  Piercy  propoaed  simply 
to  assassinate  the  king,  but  in  the  coune 
of  the  discussion  of  the  plan  Oatesby  tng* 
gested  a  wider  and  more  effectual  i^an.  by 
which  they  would  rid  Catholicism  not  mere- 
ly of  the  king,  but  of  the  whole  protestant 
strength  of  the  kingdom.   He  pointod  out 
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UMt  the  mere  death  of  the  king,  and  even 
of  hlf  children,  would  be  of  little  avail 
vhile  the  proteatant  nobles  and  gentry 
eonld  ralac  another  king  to  the  throne  who, 
In  addition  to  all  the  exUtlng  causea  of  the 
proteatant  aererltr,  would  be  urged  to  new 
rigour  by  the  very  drcumstanee  to  which  he 
would  owe  his  power  to  Indulge  It.  To  make 
tlie  deed  effectual.  Oateaby  continued,  It 
would  be  necessary  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  when 
king,  lords,  and  commons  would  be  all  as- 
eembled,  and,  by  means  of  a  mine  below 
the  bouse,  blow  the  whole  of  their  enemies 
np  at  once  with  gunpowder. 

Nothing  but  a  fierce  and  mistaken  fana- 
ticism cuuld  allow  one  man  to  suggest  so 
dreadful  a  scheme,  or  another  man  to  ap- 
l»rare  of  It;  but  Piercy  at  once  entered 
Into  QUesby's  plan,  and  they  took  means 
for  preparing  for  Its  execution.  Thomas 
Winter  was  sent  over  to  Flanders  In  search 
of  Ooldo  Tanx,  an  ofllcer  In  the  Spanish 
■enrlce,  and  well  known  alike  as  a  bigoted 
catholic  and  a  cool  and  daring  soldier.  Ca- 
tesby  and  Piercy  in  the  meantime,  aided  by 
Desmond  and  Oamet,  Jesuits,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  superior  of  the  order  In  England, 
were  busily  engaged  In  communicating 
their  awful  design  to  other  catholics :  and 
every  newly  enlisted  confederate  had  the 
oath  of  secresy  and  faithfulness  adminis- 
tered to  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
munion, a  rite  peculiarly  awful  as  undeiv 
stood  br  the  catholics. 

The  destruction  of  protestanta  all  the 
confederatee  seem  to  have  considered  to  be 
a  quite  unexceptionable  act ;  but  some  of 
the  more  thoughtful  and  humane  among 
them  suggested  the  certainty  that,  besides 
aeversl  eathoUe  peers  who  would  attend, 
there  might  be  many  other  catholics  pre- 
sent, either  as  mere  spectators  or  as  offlcial 
attendanta.  Even  this  suggestion,  which 
one  might  suppose  effectual  as  to  forbid- 
ding the  execution  of  OKtesby*s  wholesale 
Bcheme,  was  silenced  by  the  truly  Jesuitical 
remark  of  the  two  Jesuits,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  Innocent  among  the  guilty  many, 
was  lawful  and  highly  meritorious,  because 
it  was  required  by  the  kiterests  of  religion  t 

A.D.  1006.— Towards  the  end  of  summer 
Piercy  hired  a  house  adjoining  to  that  in 
which  parliament  used  to  assemble:  and 
having  instmments,  arms,  and  provisions 
with  them,  they  laboured  hard  In  It  for  many 
hours  each  day.  and  had  already  mined  three 
feet  through  the  solid  waU  when  they  were 
stopped  and.alarmed  by  plainly  hearing  on 
the  other  aide  a  noise  for  which  they  could 
give  no  account.  On  enquiry  it  seemed  that 
the  noise  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  of 
a  coal  dealer  who  had  occupied  a  vault,  next 
to  their  own,  and  Immediately  below  the 
bouse  of  lords.  This  opportunity  was  seized ; 
Plorcr  hired  the  vault,  and  slx-and-thlrty 
barreU  of  gunpowder  were  clandestinely 
conveyed  thither  and  concealed  beneath 
the  loads  of  wood,  for  the  reception  of 
which  alone  Piercy  had  seemed  to  need  the 
place. 

Having  thus  surmounted  all  the  great 
and  apparent  obetaoles  to  the  success  of 
their  deaigo,  the  conspirators  distributed 


among  themselves  the  several  parts  they 
were  to  act  on  the  eventful  day.  Guide 
Yaux  was  to  fire  the  fiital  train ;  Piercy  was 
to  seize  or  slay  the  infant  duke  of  York ; 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  also  a  mere  In- 
fant, who  would  be  a  powerless  Instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  cathoUca,  was  to  be 
seized  and  proclaimed  queen  by  Grant, 
Rookwood,  and  sir  Everard  Digby,  three  of 
the  leading  conspirators,  who  were  to  have 
a  large  armed  party  in  readiness  on  pre- 
tence of  a  hunting  match. 

The  dreadful  scheme  had  now  been  on 
foot  for  above  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
known  to  more  than  twenty  persons,  but 
neither  fear  of  punishment,  the  hope  of  re- 
ward, or  any  of  the  motives  which  ordina- 
rily make  conspirators  untrue  to  each  other, 
had  caused  any  one  of  the  desperate  band 
to  falter.  A  personal  feeling  of  gntitudo 
now  did  what  no  other  feeling,  perhaps, 
could  have  done,  and  caused  one  of  the  con- 
spirators to  take  a  step  which  saved  the 
nation  from  horrors  of  which  even  at  this 
distance  of  time  one  cannot  contempl^  the 
mere  possibility  but  with  a  shudder. 

Some  one  of  the  conspirators  lying  under 
obligations  to  lord  Monteagic,  a  catholic 
and  a  son  of  lord  Moriey,  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  evidently  was  intended 
to  act  upon  his  personal  prudence  and 
secure  his  safety,  without  enabling  hira  in 
anywise  to  oppose  the  ruthless  butchery 
that  was  designed  ^- 

'  My  Lord,— Out  of  the  lore  I  bear  to  some 
of  your  friends  I  have  a  care  of  your  pre- 
servation, therefore  I  would  advise  you  as 
you  tender  your  life  to  devise  some  excuse 
to  shift  off  your  attendance  upon  this  par- 
liament. For  God  and  man  have  concurred 
to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  time.  Think 
not  lightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire 
yourself  Into  your  country,  where  you  may 
expect  the  event  In  safety.  For  though 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I 
say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this 
parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who 
hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned, because  It  may  do  you  good,  and 
can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  Is  past 
as  toon  as  you  bum  this  letter.  And  I  hope 
God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good 
use  of  it.  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  com- 
mit you.* 

Cecil,  now  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the 
principal  and  most  active  of  the  king's  ml< 
ulsters,  and  to  that  nobleman  Honteagle 
fortunately  determined  to  carry  the  letter, 
though  he  was  himself  strongly  Inclined  to 
think  it  nothing  but  some  silly  attempt  to 
frighten  him  from  his  attendance  in  pailla- 
ment.  Salisbury  professed  to  have  the  same 
opinion  of  the  letter,  but  laid  it  t>efore  the 
king  some  days  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. James,  who,  amidst  many  absur- 
dities, was  in  the  main  a  shrewd  man,  saw 
the  key  to  the  enigma  In  the  very  stylo  of 
the  letter  itself;  and  lord  Suffolk,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  was  charged  to  examine  the 
vaults  beneath  the  houses  of  parliament  on 
the  day  before  that  appointed  for  opening 
the  session.  He  did  so  in  open  day,  and, 
as  if  as  a  simple  matter  of  form,  went 
through  the  collars  and  came  out  without 
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to  »  veiT  great  extent  Into  that  Injustice  of 
which  the  king's  qieech  so  ably  warned 
them.  But  the  king,  even  at  some  hazard 
to  himself  and  at  some  actual  loss  of  popu- 
laiitf ,  persisted  In  looking  st  men's  secular 
oouduct  as  a  thing  quite  apart  from  tbelr 
ghostly  opinions.  He  bestowed  employ- 
ment and  farour.  other  things  being  equal, 
alike  on  catholic  and  protcstant ;  and  the 
only  hardship  caused  to  the  great  body  of 
the  papists  by  the  horrible  gunpowder  plot 
was  the  enactment  of  a  bill  obliging  every- 
one without  exception  to  take  oath  of  alle< 
glance.  No  gmt  hardship  upon  any  good 
subject  or  honest  and  humane  man,  since 
it  only  abjured  the  power  of  the  pope  to 
dethrone  the  king  t 

Almost  aa  soon  sa  James  anired  in  Eng- 
land he  showed  himself  in  one  respect,  at 
the  least,  far  more  advanced  in  true  states- 
maosbip  than  most  of  his  subjects.  They 
for  a  long  time  displayed  a  small  and  spite- 
ful jealousy  of  the  Scots;  he  almost  as 
soon  as  he  mounted  the  English  thrrme,  en- 
deavoured to  merge  England  and  Scotbuid, 
two  separate  nations,  always  sullen  and 
sometimes  sanguinary  enemies,  into  a  Great 
Britain  that  might  indeed  bid  defiance  to 
the  world,  and  that  should  be  united  in 
laws  and  liberties,  in  prosperity  and  In 
interests,  as  it  already  was  by  the  hand 
of  nature.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  by  which 
BO  much  heart-burning  was  caused  between 
the -king  and  his  parliament,  ss  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  former  and  tho  Ignorance 
and  narrow  prejudice  of  tho  latter  on  this 
very  point.  All  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
eamestneM  and  influence,  aided  by  the 
eloqiienoe  of,  perhaps,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  greatest  man  England  has 
ever  had,  sir  Francis  Bacon,  could  not 
succeed  over  the  petty  nationalities  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  parliaments  any 
farther  for  the  present,  than  to  procure  an 
ungracious  and  reluctant  repeal  of  the  di- 
rectly hostile  laws  existing  In  the  two  king- 
doms respectively.  Nay,  so  hostile,  M  tho 
onset,  was  the  English  parliament  to  a 
measure  the  grand  necessity  and  value  of 
which  no  one  could  now  dispute  without 
1»eing  suspected  of  the  sheerest  Idiocy, 
that  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  for  writing  a 
book  in  favour  of  the  measure  which  lay 
tgnoranoe  thus  condemned,  was  so  fiercely 
clamunred  against,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
save  himself  from  still  harder  measures  by 
making  a  humble  submission  to  these  Ig- 
norant and  bigoted  legislators. 

A.D.  1007.— The  practical  tolerance  of  the 
king  as  opposed  to  his  arbitrary  maxims  of 
govemmeut,  and  the  parliament's  lust  of 
persecution  as  contrasted  with  its  perpe- 
tual struggles  to  obtain  more  power  and 
liberty  for  itself,  were  strongly  Illustrated 
this  year.  A  bill  was  originated  In  the 
lower  house  for  a  more  strict  observance 
of  the  laws  against  popish  recusants,  and 
tor  an  abatement  towards  such  protestant 
clergymen  as  should  scruple  at  the  still  exist- 
ing church  ceremonials.  This  moMure  was 
doubly  distasteful  to  the  king ;  as  a  highly 
liberal  protestant  he  disliked  the  attompt 
to  recur  to  the  old  sererltles  against  the 


catholics;  and  as  a  high  prerogative  mo- 
narch he  was  still  more  hostile  to  the  In- 
sidious endeavour  of  the  puritans,  by 
weakening  the  church  of  England,  to  ac- 
quire the  power  to  themselves  of  bearding 
and  coercing  the  civil  government. 

In  this  same  year,  however,  the  very  par- 
liament which,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
king,  obediently  stopped  the  progress  of 
that  doubly  disagreeable  measure,  gave  a 
striking  proof  of  its  growing  sense  of  self- 
importance  by  commencing  a  regular  jour- 
nal of  its  proceedings. 

A.D.  1610.  —  James  was  so  careful  to  pre- 
serve peace  abroad  that  much  of  his  reign 
might  be  passed  over  without  remark,  but 
for  tho  frequent  bickerings  which  occurred 
between  him  and  his  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  money.  Even  in  the  usually  ar- 
bitrary relgu  of  Elizabeth  tho  parliament 
had  already  learned  tho  power  of  the  purse. 
The  puritan  party  was  now  gradually  ac<- 
quirlng  that  feeling,  at  once  tyrannical  and 
republican,  which  was  to  be  so  fatal  to  the 
monarchy  and  so  disgraceful  to  the  nation, 
and  although  James  was  allowed  a  theore- 
tical despotism,  a  mere  tyranny  of  maxims 
and  sentenc-es,  some  merely  silly,  and  others 
—could  he  hare  scted  upon  them— to  the 
last  degree  dangerous,  the  true  tyranny  was 
tltat  of  the  parliament,  which  exerted  their 
power  with  the  merc!letM  and  fitful  malig- 
nity of  a  dwarf  which  has  suddenly  become 
possessed  of  a  giants  strength.  The  earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  now  the  treasurer, 
laid  before  both  houses,  this  session,  the 
very  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  king 
was  placed.  Queen  Elisabeth,  though  sbo 
had  received  large  supplies  during  the  lattiT 
part  of  her  reign,  had  made  very  consider- 
able alienations  of  the  crown  lands ;  the 
crown  was  now  burdened  with  debt  to  the 
amount  of  aoo.OOOl.,  and  the  king  was 
obliged.  Instead  of  a  single  court,  as  In  the 
late  reign,  to  keep  three  courts,  his  own, 
that  of  the  queen,  and  that  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  But  though  these  really  strong  and 
must  reasonable  arguments  were  also  urged 
by  the  king  himself  in  his  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, they  granted  him  only  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds— his  debts  alone  being 
thrice  that  sural  It  cannot,  after  this 
statement  of  the  situation  of  the  king  and 
the  tomper  in  which  parliament  used  the 
power  we  have  spoken  of,  be  astonishing 
that  henceforth  there  was  one  perpetual 
struggle  between  them,  he  striving  for  tho 
means  of  supporting  the  national  dignity, 
and  indulging  a  generosity  of  temperwhich, 
imprudent  in  any  king,  was  doubly  so  in 
one  who  had  to  deal  with  so  close-fisted  a 
parliament:  and  they  striving  at  once  to 
abridge  the  king's  prerogative,  and  to  escape 
from  supplying  eren  his  most  reaaonablo 
demands. 

An  incident  occurred  this  year  which, 
taken  in  contrast  with  the  extreme  horror 
of  foreign  disputes  which  James  usually 
displayed,  affords  a  rather  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  oven  so  |)etty  a 
'  ruling  passion  *  as  pedantry  may  domineer 
over  all  others. 

Vorstlus,  a  dirinity  professor  of  a  German 
university,  was  appointed  to  the  ohair  ol  a 
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then.  Bat  u  If  be  had  not  done  snlBclent 
In  the  way  of  aifrontlng  the  relUrloos  pre- 
jodices  of  the  Scotch,  James  no  sooner 
returned  home  than  be  equallj  affronted 
tboee  of  that  large  partj  of  bis  Bnglish 
snbjecta,  the  puritans.  That  dark,  sullen, 
Jojrieaa,  and  ]OT-bating  set  of  men  bad.  bj 
degrraa,  brought  the  original  decorous  Sun- 
day of  Bngiand  to  be  a  day  of  the  most 
silent  and  intense  gloom.  This  was  noticed 
by  the  king  in  bis  return  from  Scotland, 
and  be  Immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
by  wbtch  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  ex- 
ercises were  sllowed  after  dirlne  serrlce. 
Howerer  Imprudent  this  proclamation  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  we  are  Inclined  to  be- 
Uere  that  In  spirit  his  extreme  was  wiser 
than  that  of  the  purltansi  But  wbaterer 
may  be  tbe  good  or  the  bad  policy  of  the 
practice,  it  Is  certain  that  tbe  king  chose  a 
wrong  time  for  recommending  It.  Even 
his  authority  was  as  nothing  against  super- 
stitious fanaticism.  But  while  he  failed  to 
check  or  persuade  the  puritans,  did  he  not 
Irritate  them  T  Might  not  the  sharpening 
of  many  a  sword  that  was  bared  against 
Charles  I.  be  traced  to  the  rexation  caused 
tn  puritan  bosoms  by  this  rery  proclam»- 
ttonothlsfMlierT 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
T%*  Rtign  of  Jaxbs  L  {oamlttntud^ 

AJi.  I618L— fiiK  Waltbb  RAi.noH,  the  fa- 
Tourite  of  Elisabeth,  the  opponent  and  ene- 
my of  Essex,  to  whom  he  had  shown  an 
hnplacsble  and  sarage  spirit  which  makes 
OS  doubt  whether  tbe  world  had  not  been 
greatly  mistaken  In  deeming  him  a  good  as 
well  as  great  man,  had  now  been  for  thir- 
teen years  lingering  In  his  prison.  Though 
adranced  in  years  and  broken  In  fortune, 
erra  imprisonment  could  not  break  his  un- 
questionably daring  and  resolred  spirit. 
Soldier,  seaman,  courtier,  and  man  of  in- 
trigue during  so  much  of  his  life.  Instead 
of  resigning  himself  to  despair  when  led  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  he  there  (»ramenced 
bis  elaborate  and  really  learned  History  of 
th«'World  I  Thirteen  years  of  confinement 
could  not  quell  that  enduring  and  daring 
spirit ;  and  as  the  report  of  his  friends  In- 
formed him  that  public  opinion  was  very 
fkronrably  and  greatly  changed  on  his  be- 
half, he  now  began  to  scheme  for  obtaining 
his  enlargement.  He  caused  It  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  during  on«  of  his  voyages  he 
bad  discovered  a  gold  mine  In  Guiana,  so 
rich,  that  It  would  afford  enormous  wealth 
not  only  to  any  gallant  adrenturers  who, 
under  proper  guidance,  should  seek  it,  but 
also  to  the  nation  at  large.  TheM  reports, 
as  Raleigh  from  the  first  Intended,  reached 
tbe  ears  of  tbe  king:  but  James  doubted 
tbe  existence  of  the  mine,  and  the  more  so 
because  it  was  clear  that  a  man  In  the  sad 
situation  of  Raleigh  might  be  expected  to 
say  almost  anything  to  obtain  freedom. 
But  tbe  report  was  so  Ui  senrlceable  to 
Raleigh,  thAt  It  reminded  the  king  of  the 
long  dreary  years  the  once  gallant  soldier 
and  gay  coortler  of  Ellxaheth  had  passed  tn 
the  gloom  of  a  dnngeon,  and  he  liberated 
him  from  the  Tower,  bnt  refused  to  release 


him  from  the  original  sentence  of  death 
which,  he  said,  he  considered  a  necessary 
check  upon  a  man  of  Raleigh's  character, 
which  assuredly  had  more  of  talent  and 
audacity  than  of  either  probity  or  mercy. 

Though  James  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  giro  credit  to  tbe  tale  of  Raleigh,  he 
gare  full  laare  to  all  private  adTcnturers 
who  might  choose  to  join  him ;  and  Ra- 
leigh's Intrepid  assertions,  backed  by  his 
great  repute  for  both  talent  and  courage, 
soon  phMWd  him  at  the  head  of  twelve  ships, 
well  armed  and  manned,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  for  piracy  and  plun- 
der, bnt  with  nothing  calculated  for  digging 
the  pretended  treasure. 

On  the  river  Oronoko,  tai  Guiana,  the 
Spaniards  had  buUt  a  town  called  St. 
Thomas,  which,  at  this  time,  was  exceed- 
ingly wealthy.  Raleigh  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  district  above  twenty 
year*  before  In  the  name  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth ;  but,  as  he  had  immediately  left  the 
coast,  his  claim  on  behalf  of  England  was 
totally  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
to  this  wealthy  Spanish  settlement  that 
Raleigh  now  steered,  and  on  arriving  there 
he  staid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko 
with  five  of  his  largest  ships,  sending  the 
remainder  of  the  expedition  np  to  St. 
Thomas's  under  the  command  of  his  son 
and  his  fellow-adventurer,  captain  Kemyss. 
The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  English  adven- 
turers approach  St.  Thomas  In  such  hos- 
tile guise,  flred  at  them,  but  were  spee- 
dily reptilsed  and  driven  Into  the  town.  As 
young  Raleigh  headed  his  men  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  town,  he  exclaimed.  TM*  U  ths 
tnu  mine,  and  Vket  an  bfut  fool»  who  took 
for  rmy  other  t  He  had  scarcely  spoken  the 
words  when  h«  received  a  snot  and  Im- 
mediately  fell  dead ;  Kemyss,  however,  still 
continued  the  attack  and  took  the  town, 
which  they  burned  to  ashes  In  their  rago 
at  finding  no  considerable  booty  In  It. 

Raleigh  had  all  along  said  not  that  he 
had  himself  ever  seen  the  wonderfully  rich 
mine  of  which  he  gave  so  glowing  an  ac- 
count, but  that  It  had  been  found  by 
Kemyss  on  one  of  their  former  expeditions 
together,  and  that  Kemyss  had  brought 
him  a  lump  of  ore  which  proved  the  valao 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  mine.  Tet 
now  that  Kemyss,  by  his  own  account,  was 
within  two  hours'  march  of  tbe  mine,  he 
made  the  most  absurd  excuses  to  his  men 
for  leading  them  no  fsrther,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Raleigh,  at  the  month  of 
the  Oronoko,  with  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  death  of  the  younger  Raleigh,  and  the 
utter  fallnro  of  all  their  hopes  as  firu'  as 
St.  Thomas's  was  concerned.  The  scene  be- 
tween Raleigh  and  Kemyss  was  probably  a 
very  violent  one ;  at  all  events  It  had  such 
an  effect  upon  Kemyss  that  he  Immediately 
retired  to  his  own  cabin  and  put  an  end  to 
his  existence. 

The  other  adrenturers  now  perceived 
that  tbey  had  entered  Into  both  a  danger^ 
nus  and  unprofitable  speculation,  and  they 
Inferred  frr>m  all  that  had  passed,  that 
Raleigh  from  the  outset  had  relied  upon 
piracy  and  plundering  towns  — a  kind  of 
speculation  for  which  their  ill  success  at 
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i^aurmliplrBiirmllecllDKBiipniiibi-fiii^  raibcMD-lBW.  itntlHiilf  Iit:cbiih  hv 
ukc  Hal«lKli  wlUi  Ibem.  IvavlDS  It  bi  him    thf  hvitH^it  dT  BolinnU,  Frvdf  rlr 

lu   Ibr  >ln(.    TM  omrt  at  n.-ilii  In  Ilic  lllnmrlf  riHInL     At  w>  l»ir  fl>n„... 
mruillnw  luudlr  ind  luHli  ruBplKIIlM  Dt '  uhl.  Mir  lw>l>le  <•!  Bnitud  Uf  runltollj 

tll.IUWgh  n>  inmnBBwOluUlrnt  wll-Uiiig,  wuu'lj  li»«b«illj«rw»im«twj 
Dt  taai?Bilnini£>Bnuiil<iid«rionSI*|)ilt  brUU,  herZue  kg  vu  ■  pnta 
liwrWKtlillhovrFFrTt^ unTrcnl  rait.  trnlMa nt Uie VuauS  Rpudurt  nd 
tluU  >  "iMi  who  ilnslil]'  liw  bhiIm-  uulnl  Irlm,  uid  Ihm  wu  ■  (nrni  err  fti 
at  Imuan  eDDld  In  ixironii  be  utrt  um  \  BngtUh  ami  (d  he  Hnl  fi>n)iwllli  li 
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l^klnr  apthDti«  wlih  whirl)  be  wuAbADt  umij-.evrii  nniD  ■  Yiwt  erttlr,  to  Ihr  uib 
to  M  hehe«d*d»bfl  fcU  the  edffeol  U  end  ,Biice  jf  Predeiick  In  tlie  flret  InvuiK 

rpmedf  for  Mil  nil.'   Be  tlien  almlr  L^id  i  thp  fratut  of  Bucquoy.  and  Bnaola  wli 
hli  h«d  upon  tbn  block,  and  w«a  deaii  at  j  ILIrty  thfluvnd  Tetei»n  troop*  froin  tl 

been  m»n  uupopular  a  fi^  jrtn  rarllFF  rlrbiitbevmi  lAUIv  f^  Pnuvve,  aad  lei 

he  dlttiUred.  tbe  long  frnpr^fmrntrn  )ie  ]  hur  atM  look  fxpaeeatlMi  of  the  paJatlbal 

tmr*  nmiifkiin<>*ri  kA  inn^  beroK,  mtTttt  I  pnTcnItd,  had  Jaaea  at  tlie  Terj  outart 

t  impDpiilar  acta '  Knd  a  roDnlderable  tamj  to  otaiw  tM 
Iff.  '  lailatlnatp.  Id  doing  wblrh  if  would  b]r  no 

I  It  will  be  Tewiafnlterrd  bbatWB  «|iole  of  mrenfl  bira  atopped  berobd  the  moat 
I  tbe  nuTTlava  of  the  iiflbceiw  Ultahetta  to  atrlTtlrleffltliBaKauiirortof  IbelegtthbBl* 
thv  end  t»rnved  mlActaleTou  both  toSof-l  Kow  that  PredefIcK  araa  siwlted  eren 
I  land  and  to  the  kintf,  |  from  hia  r«1ailnat«,  Jamea  still  defpendtd 
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of  James  and  PhlHp  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  as  little  can  there  be  of  the  loyal  sin- 
cerity of  the  Spaniard.  Why  then  should 
Duckingham,  It  may  be  asked, overset,  when 
BO  near  its  completion,  the  project  he  hsd 
BO  greatly  exerted  himself  to  adrance ?  We 
have  seen  that  his  object  in  suggesting  the 
joamey  to  the  prince  was  one  of  purely  sel- 
fish policy.  He  then  was  selfish  with  re- 
spect to  future  benefit  to  himself.  His 
sowing  discord  between  Charles  and  the 
Rpaniard  was  equally  a  selfish  procedure. 
His  dissolute  and  alir  manners  difgusted 
that  grare  court ;  and  his  propensity  to  de- 
bauchery disgusted  that  sober  people.  He 
insulted  the  pride  of  their  proud  nobility  in 
the  person  of  Olirarez,  the  almost  omnipo- 
tent prime  minister  of  Spain  ;  and  when  by 
all  these  means  he  bad  worn  out  his  wel- 
come in  Bpaln,  and  perceived  that  even  re- 
spect to  the  prince  could  not  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  endure  himself,  he  resolved  to 
break  off  the  amity  l>etwecn  the  prince  and 
Philip,  and  succeeded  as  we  have  seen. 
When  Buckingham  was  taking  Imve  of 
Spain  he  bad  the  wanton  insolence  to  say 
to  the  proud  Olivares,  'With  regard  to  you. 
•Ir,  in  particular,  you  must  not  consider  me 
as  your  friend,  but  must  ever  expect  from 
me  all  possible  enmity  and  opposition.' 
To  this  Insolent  speech,  the  grandee,  with 
eairo  greatness,  merely  replied  that  be  very 
willingly  accepted  of  the  offor  of  enmity  so 
obligingly  made. 

On  their  return  to  England  both  Obar?es 
and  Buckingham  used  all  their  Infiuence 
with  the  king  to  get  him  to  break  off  all 
farther  negotiation  of  the  Spanish  match  ; 
Charles  being  actuated  by  a  real  though  er- 
roneous belief  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Spa- 
niard, and  Buckingham,  bv  a  consciousness 
that  he  could  ex  pect  nothing  but  ruin  should 
the  infanta,  after  l>oing  stung  by  so  much 
Insult  shown  to  herself  and  her  country, 
become  queen  of  England.  In  want  of 
money,  and  looking  upon  the  Spanish 
match  as  a  sure  means  by  which  to  get  the 
palatinate  restored  without  going  to  war, 
James  was  not  easilypersuaded  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  an  alliance  he  bad  had  so  much 
at  heart  and  bad  brought  so  near  to  a  con- 
clusion. But  the  infiuence  of  Buckingham 
was  omnipotent  in  parliament,  and  his  in- 
solence irresistible  by  the  king ;  the  Sitanisb 
match  was  dropped,  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Austria  was  henceforth  to  be  the  principle 
of  English  polity,  and  a  war  was  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  restoration  of  the  palati- 
nate. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Spanish 
ambassador  endeavoured  to  open  James'a 
eyes.  The  deluded  raonarrb  was  utterly  in 
the  bands  of  the  haughty  duke,  and  more- 
over, from  growing  physical  debility,  was 
dally  growing  leas  fit  to  endure  scenes  of 
violent  disputation. 

The  earl  of  Bristol,  who  throughout  this 
strange  and  protracted  affair  bad  acted  the 
part  of  both  an  honest  and  an  able  minis 
ter,  would  most  probably  have  made  such 
representations  in  parliament  as  would  have 
overcome  even  Buckingham ;  but  be  had 
scarcely  landed  In  England  ere,by  the  favou- 
rite's influence,  be  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  the  Tower.   The  king  was  satisfied  in 


bis  heart  that  the  minister  was  an  boneat 
and  an  injured  man  :  but  though  be  speedily 
released  bim  from  the  Tower,  Buckingham 
only  suffered  him  thus  far  to  undo  bis  In  vol- 
nntarr  injustice  on  condition  that  Bristol 
should  retire  to  the  country  and  abstain 
from  all  attendance  on  parliament  I 

Prom  Spain  the  prince  turned  to  Prance 
in  search  of  a  bride.  He  bad  been  much 
struck  by  the  loveliness  of  the  princess 
Henrietta,  and  be  now  demanded  her  band ; 
negotiations  were  accordingly  Immediately 
entered  into  on  the  nme  terms  previously 
granted  to  Spain,  though  tbe  princess  oould 
bring  no  dowry  like  that  of  tbe  infanta. 

James,  in  tbe  meantime,  found  himself, 
while  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  plunged 
into  that  warlike  course  which  during  bis 
whole  life  be  had  so  sedulously,  and  at  so 
many  sacrifices  of  dignity  and  even  of 
pretty  certain  advantage,  avoided. 

The  palatinate,  lying  in  tbe  very  midst  of 
Germany,  possessed  by  the  emperor  and 
tbe  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  only  to  be  ap- 
proached by  an  English  army  through  other 
powerful  enemies,  was  obviously  to  be  re- 
taken by  force  only  at  great  risks  and  sa- 
crifices. But  the  counsels  of  Buckingham 
urged  James  onward.  Count  de  Mansfeldt 
and  his  array  were  subsidized,  and  an  Eng- 
lish army  of  two  hundred  horse  and  twelre 
thousand  foot  was  raised  by  impressment. 
A  free  passage  was  promised  by  France. 
but  when  tbe  army  arrived  at  Calais  it  was 
discovered  that  no  formal  ordera  bad  been 
received  for  its  admission,  and  after  vainly 
waiting  for  such  orders  until  they  actually 
began  to  want  provision,  the  commanders 
of  tbe  expedition  steered  for  Zealand.  Here, 
again,  no  proper  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  tbe  disembarkation,  a  sort  of 
plague  broke  out  among  the  men  from  short 
allowances  and  long  confinement  In  the 
close  vessels,  neariy  one  half  of  the  troops 
died,  and  Mansfeldt  very  rightly  deemed 
the  remainder  too  small  a  force  for  ao 
mighty  an  attempt  as  that  of  tbe  recooqaeet 
of  the  palatinate. 

A.D.  1(135.  — Long  infirm,  the  king  had 
been  so  much  harassed  of  late  by  tbe  mere 
necessity  of  looking  war  in  tbe  face,  that 
this  awful  loss  of  lire  and  the  otter  falloro 
of  the  hopes  be  bad  been  persuaded  to  rest 
upon  the  expedition,  threw  him  Into  a 
tertian  ague.  From  tbe  first  attack  be  felt 
that  bis  days  were  numliered ;  for  when  told, 
la  tbe  old  English  adage,  that 

An  sffQ«  in  ■prlng 
It  bvatlh  to  a  lOog, 

he  replied,  with  something  of  his  old  qnalnt- 
ness— '  Hoot  mon  I  Te  forget  it  means  n 
young  king.' 

He  was  right.  Every  snooesslTe  fit  left 
bim  still  weaker,  till  be  sank  into  the  arma 
of  death,  on  March  S7,  10S5,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  bis  age,  the  fifty-eighth  of  hla 
reign  over  Scotland,  and  tbe  twenty-third 
of  bis  reign  over  England. 

CHAPTER  L. 

n«Beiifn  qfCHAmLMMl, 

A.D.  16SS.  — TBI  singular  submlaalrencvs 
with  which  James  had  been  obeyed,  eroi 
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wb«n  bU  prindples  and  practice  were  mott 
utt/ltnrj,  waa  well  calculated  to  mlalead 
hto  aoo  and  aocceaaor  diaries  I.  Into  a  rerj 
fatal  mtatako  as  to  the  real  temper  and  In* 
cUnatlon  of  the  people.  Authority  had  not 
as  yet  ceased  to  be  obeyed,  hat  It  bad  for 
some  time  ceased  to  be  respected.  Bren  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  a  sturdy  and 
bitter  spirit  of  purltanlsm  had  begun  to 
possess  considerable  Influence  both  In  par- 
tbunent  and  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
that  spirit  had  vastly  Increased  during  the 
long  reign  of  James  I.,  whose  familiar  man- 
ners and  nndlgnlfled  character  were  so  Ul 
calculated  to  support  bis  claim  to  an  almost 
eastern  submission  on  the  part  of  subjects 
towards  their  anointed  sovereign. 

But  the  real  temper  of  the  people  was, 
as  It  seems  to  us,  totally  misunderstood 
both  by  Charles  L  and  his  counsellors. 
,  Charles  bad  Imbibed  very  much  of  his 
I  fiatber's  extravagant  notion  of  the  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  while  the  bit- 
ter puritans  were  ready  tu  carry  out  their 
fanatical  feelings  to  the  extent  of  crushing 
alike  the  throne  and  the  church,  the  king 
commenced  bis  reign  by  the  exaction  of  a 
tenevoteace,  an  arbitrary  mode  of  raising 
money  which  had  been  denounced  long  be- 
fore. The  pecuniary  situation  of  the  king 
was.  In  fa^  snch  as  ought  to  have  excited 
the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  bis  subjects, 
and  even  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  king  in  iasuing  privy  seals 
for  a  benevolence  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
coaue  of  that  conduct.  In  the  reign  of 
James,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause  of  the 
prince  palatine  was  unreasonably  popular, 
and  England  had  entered  Into  a  treaty  to 
keep  up  the  war  on  behalf  of  that  prince. 
Bound  by  that  treaty,  Charles  appealed  to 
his  parliament,  which  gave  him  only  two 
subsldlea,  though  well  aware  that  sum 
would  be  quite  unequal  to  Che  military  de- 
monstrations which  both  the  cause  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  the  credit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  required  at  his  hands. 

An  inefflcient  expedition  to  Cadiz  plainly 
Aowed  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  forced 
tetiMulenee,  the  king  was  very  insufflriently 
supplied  with  money,  and  a  new  parliament 
was  called.  Warned  by  the  experience 
he  now  had,  the  king  exerted  himself  to 
I  exclude  the  more  obstinate  and  able  of  the 
■  opposition  members  from  the  new  parlia- 
I  ment.  Something  like  what  In  later  times 
has  been  called  the  managemmt  at  parlia- 
ment had  already  been  tried  in  the  reign  of 
James.  But  the  chief  step  now  taken  wss 
arbltnrlly  to  name  the  popular  members  of 
the  late  parliament  sheriffs  of  counties,  by 
whlc^  means  they  were  effectually  excluded 
from  sitting  In  the  new  parliament.  But 
the  pnrltanloal  spirit  was  too  widely  spread, 
and,  while  the  expedient  of  the  kingaggra- 
vated  the  excluded  and  their  friends,  the 
members  who  were  returned  proved  to  be 
quite  as  obstinate  and  unreasonable  as  their 
predeoesanra.  The  king  and  his  friends 
and  advisers  fftirly  suted  to  parliament  the 
great  and  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown ; 
nut  in  Uie  face  of  the  fact  that  those  ne- 
oeaaltles  were  in  a  great  measure  created 
by  the  former  cnthuatasm  of  parliament 


and  the  people  in  favour  of  the  palatine, 
the  new  parliament  would  only  grant  three 
subsidies,  or  something  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
really  paltry  as  compared  to  the  king's 
need.  It  cannot  be  too  emi^iatlcaUy  Im- 
pressed upon  the  reader  that  here,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  king's  reign,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  its  subsequent  troubles  was  laid. 
Measures  over  whlcb  the  king  had  had  no 
control  madeavlgorous and  offensive  course 
of  action  imperative  upon  him;  but  the 
parliament,  while  looking  to  him  for  that 
course,  doled  out  the  sinews  of  war  with 
a  paltry  and  huckstering  spirit,  that  left 
the  king  no  choice  save  that  between  dis- 
grace abroad  or  arbitrary  conduct  at  home. 
Charles,  unfortunately,  looked  rather  at  the 
abstract  nature  and  privileges  of  his  royalty 
than  at  the  power  and  fierceness  of  real 
popular  feeling  which  he  had  to  oombat  or 
to  elude.  He  openly  authorised  commis- 
sioners to  sell  to  the  catholics  a  dispensa- 
tion from  all  the  penal  laws  especially  en- 
acted against  them ;  he  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  nobility,  many  of 
whom  lent  them  with  great  reluctance ;  and 
be  levied  upon  London,  and  upon  other 
large  towns,  considerable  sums,  under  the 
name  of  ship-money,  for  the  equipment  and 
support  of  a  fleet.  Wholly  to  justify  this 
conduct  of  the  king  is  no  part  of  our  bus!- 
netMi  or  desire :  but  no  little  blame  Is  due 
to  the  niggardly  and  unpatriotic  conduct 
of  the  parliament;  an  unjust  extortion  was 
the  natural  and  Inevitable  result  of  a  no 
leffs  unjust  and  unprincipled  parsimony. 

War  being  declared  against  Prance,  the 
haughty  Buckingham,  who  was  as  high  In 
favour  with  thedlgnifled  and  refined  Charles 
as  he  had  been  with  the  plain  and  coarse 
Jaraea,  was  Intrusted  with  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  at  that 
time  was  garrisoned  by  the  oppreued  pro- 
testants  and  besieged  by  a  formidable  army 
of  the  opposite  persuasion.  Buckingham's 
talents  were  by  no  means  equal  to  his  power 
and  ambition.  He  took  not  even  the  sim- 
plest precautions  for  securing  the  concert 
of  the  garrison  that  he  was  sent  to  relieve, 
and  on  his  arrival  before  Rochelle  he  was 
refused  admittance,  the  bealeged  very  natu- 
rally suspecting  the  sincerity  of  a  com- 
mander who  had  sent  no  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  aid  them.  This  blunder  was  Im- 
mediately followed  up  by  another  no  less 
glaring  and  capitaL  Denied  admittance  to 
Rochelle,  he  disregarded  the  island  of  Ole- 
ron,  which  was  too  weak  to  have  resisted 
him  and  abundantly  well  provided  to  have 
subsisted  his  force,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle 
of  Rh6,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and 
held  by  a  powerful  and  well-provisioned 
garrison.  He  sat  down  before  the  castle 
of  St.  Martin's  with  the  avowed  Intention 
of  starving  the  garrison  Into  submission ; 
but  abundant  provisions  were  thrown  Into 
the  fortress  by  sea,  and  the  French  effected 
a  landing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island. 
All  that  mere  courage  could  do  was  now 
done  by  Buckingham,  who,  however,  lost 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  a  hurried  retreat  with  the 
remainder.  His  friends,  quite  truly,  claimed 
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for  him  the  pnilBe  of  personal  courage,  he 
having  been  the  very  last  man  to  get  on 
shipboard.  But  mere  courage  Is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  quality  of  a  great  general ;  pro- 
bablj'  there  was  not  a  prlrate  sentry  In  his 
whole  force  who  was  not  personally  as  brave 
as  Buckingham  himself;  certainly  there 
could  have  been  but  few  private  soldiers 
who  would  not  have  failed  lessdlsastronsly 
and  disgracefully  in  the  main  objects  of 
the  expedition. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  could  not 
but  inrresM  the  mischievous  jealousy  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament.  The  latter, 
withouvconslderlng  the  dilemma  In  which 
their  own  illiberal  conduct  had  placed  the 
king,  loudly  exclaimed  against  those,  cer- 
tainly, rery  arbitrary  measures  to  which 
they  themselves  had  compelled  him.  Duties 
called  tonnage  and  poundage  had  been 
levied,  and  for  refusiU  to  pay  them,  many 
merchants  had  had  their  pro|>erty  seised  by 
the  ofllcers  of  the  customs.  The  parliament 
now  called  those  ofllcers  to  account,  alleg- 
ing that  tonnage  and  poundage  had  been 
Illegally  demanded,  and  the  sherlif  of  Lon- 
don was  actually  sent  to  the  Tower  for  bar- 
ing officially  supported  the  king's  officers. 
To  these  circumstances  of  lll-focllng  the 
more  lealous  puritansadded  religious  griev- 
ances ;  and  every  day  produced  some  new 
proof  that  a  rery  large  proportion  of  the 
nation  was  infected  with  a  feeling  of  into- 
lerance and  bigotry  that  could  not  but  prove 
ruinous  to  both  church  and  state. 

a.D.  1030.— Alarmed  at  the  seal  and  ob- 
stinacy with  which  the  popular  members 
seemed  determined  to  prosecute  the  ton- 
nage and  poundage  question,  the  king  de- 
termined at  least  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion ;  and  when  the  question  was  brought 
forward,  sir  John  Pinch,  the  speaker,  rose 
and  informed  the  house  that  the  king  had 
given  him  a  command  to  adjourn  it. 
This  Intelligenc*,  Instead  of  alarming  the 
popular  members,  Infuriated  them.  Sir 
John  Pinch  was  forcibly  bold  In  the  speak- 
er's chair  which  he  was  In  the  act  of 
vacating,  by  two  members  named  Valen- 
tine and  Hollis.  and  thus  compelled  to 
sanction  by  his  presence  a  short  resolution 
which  condemned  tonnage  and  poundage 
as  being  contrary  to  law,  and  all  persons 
concerned  In  collecting  those  duties  as 
guilty  of  high  crimes,  and  denounced  Arml- 
nians  and  papists  as  capital  enemies  to  the 
state. 

This  scene  of  violence  and  passion  on  the 

fsrt  of  the  commons  was  followed  by  the 
lug's  committal  to  prison  of  sir  Miles  Ho- 
bart,  sir  Peter  Haymau,  the  learned  Sclden. 
with  Ooriton,  Strode,  and  Long,  on  charges 
of  sedition.  At  this  period  Charles  seems 
to  have  acted  rather  upon  passionate  and 
perplexed  Impulse  than  upon  any  settled 
and  deflned  principle,  even  of  a  despotic 
character.  He  had  scarcely  sent  these 
members  to  prison  upon  hisown  authority, 
when  he  set  them  free  again  without  fur- 
ther punishment.  To  other  members  he 
was  just  as  fnoonsistently  severe.  Hollis, 
Valentine,  and  sir  John  Elliot  were  sum- 
moned before  the  court  of  king's  bench  to 
answer  for  their  violent  conduct  In  the 


house  of  commons.  They  pleaded,  and  It 
should  seem  quite  reasonably,  too,  that  tbo 
house  of  commons  being  a  superior  court 
to  the  king's  bench,  the  latter  could  not 
take  cognisance  of  an  alleged  offence  com- 
mitted in  the  former,  ll^e  judges,  how* 
ever,  treated  this  plea  with  contempt ;  the 
three  persons  above  named  were  found 
guilty  in  default  of  appearance  and  con- 
demned to  be  imprisoned  during  the  klng^ 
pleasure,  to  pay  Ones  of  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  pounds  each,  and  to  give  secn- 
rity  for  their  future  conduct.  The  arbitrary 
severity  of  this  sentence  had  a  doubly  HI 
effect ;  it  exalted  in  the  public  mind  men 
whose  own  rash  anger  would  otherwiae 
have  been  their  most  efficient  opponent, 
and  it  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
king  just  at  the  precise  moment  when  no- 
thing but  a  cordial  and  friendly  expression 
of  public  opinion  was  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  effectually  serviceable  to  him  In  hia 
contest  with  the  obstinate  and  oiTenomed 
party  of  men  who  denied  him  the  means  of 
performing  those  duties  which  the  popular 
outcry  had  mainly  contributed  to  Impoae 
upon  him. 

So  entirely  had  Buckingham  obtained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Charles, 
that  the  favourite's  disgraceful  failure  tn 
the  Rochelle  expedition,  though  it  caused 
a  loud  and  general  indignation  in  the  nation, 
did  not  seem  to  injure  him  with  the  king. 
Anotherexpedltion  for  therellef  of  Rochello 
was  determined  upon,  and  the  command 
was  bestowed  upon  Buckingham.  BUbr»- 
ther-in-law,  the  earl  of  .Denbigh,  had  failed 
In  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Bucking- 
ham, naturally  anxious  to  wipe  off  the  dis- 
grace of  two  failures,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  make  a  new  expedition  under 
his  own  command  a  successful  one.  To 
this  end,  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  per- 
sonally superintended  the  preparaiiona. 
He  was  at  this  moment  decidedly  the  moat 
unpopular  man  In  the  kingdom  ;  denounced 
on  all  hands  as  the  betrayer  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tyrant  of  both  king  and 
country.  The  libels  and  declamatlims 
which  were  constantly  circnlsted  found  a 
ready  echo  in  the  breast  of  one  Pelton,  an 
1  rlsb  soldier  of  fortune.  By  nature  gloomy^, 
bigoted,  and  careless  of  his  own  life,  this 
man  had  been  rendered  desperate  by  what 
appears  to  have  been  very  unjust  treatment. 
He  had  served  bravely  at  St.  Rh^  where  his 
captain  was  killed,  and  Buckingham,  whe- 
ther in  caprice  or  mere  indolence,  bad  re> 
fused  to  give  lieutenant  Pelton  the  vacant 
st«p.  This  personal  Injury  aggravated  tala 
hatred  to  the  duke  as  a  public  enemy,  and 
he  determined  to  assassinate  him.  Having 
travelled  to  Portsmouth,  this  resolute  and 
violent  man  contrived  to  approach  the  duke 
as  he  was  giving  some  orders,  and  struck 
him  with  a  knife  over  the  shoulder  of  o»e 
of  the  surrounding  officers.  The  duke  had 
only  strength  enough  to  say,  *  the  villain 
has  killed  me,'  when  he  fell  dead  upon  tJie 
spot.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  the 
assassin  might  easily  have  escaped,  for  tlie 
Mow  was  so  sudden  that  no  one  saw  by 
whom  it  was  struck.  But  the  assasalaCa 
hat  had  fallen  among  the  astounded  spec- 
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taton  and  waa  fbund  to  contain  some  of  the 
strongeat  llnea  of  a  Teiy  rlolent  ranon- 
•traoee  wMch  the  bouse  of  oomraona  bad 
voted  agalnat  the  duke's  conduct;  and 
wblle  aoma  persona  were  remarklngr  that 
oo  doubt  the  nilain  must  be  near  at  hand, 
and  would  he  recogrnlsed  bj  the  lose  of  his 
hat,  Fdton  deliberately  stepped  forward  and 
arowed  his  crime.  When  questioned  he  po- 
slttrelj  dented  that  anyone  bad  Instigated 
him  to  the  murder  of  the  duke.  His  con- 
science, he  said,  waa  bis  only  adviser,  nor 
ooutd  any  man'a  advice  cause  him  to  act 
against  his  eonsclence ;  he  looked  upon  the 
duke  as  a  public  enemy,  and  therefore  he  had 
slain  him.  He  maintained  the  same  con- 
stancy and  self-complacency  to  the  last,  pro- 
testing even  upon  the  scaffold  that  his  con- 
sdeuoe  artiuilted  him  of  all  blame. 

A.i>.  1639. -Charles  received  the  tidings 
of  the  assassination  of  bis  favourite  and 
minister  with  a  composure  which  led  some 
persons  to  Imagine  that  the  duke^s  death 
waa  not  wholly  disagreeable  to  the  too  in- 
dulgent master  over  whom  he  had  so  long 
and  so  unreasonably  exerted  his  influence. 
But  this  opinion  greatly  wronged  Charles ; 
he,  as  a  man,  wanted  not  sensibility,  but 
he  possessed  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  va- 
luable power  of  oontrolUng  and  concealing 
his  feeUnga.' 

The  first  consequence  of  the  cessation  of 
the  pernicious  counsel  snd  Influence  of 
Buckingham  was  the  king's  wise  resolution 
to  dtmlnivb  his  need  of  the  aid  of  his  un- 
friendly subjects,  by  concluding  peace  with 
the  foreign  foes  against  whom  he  had 
warred  under  so  many  disadvantages  and 
with  so  Uttleglory.  Having  thus  freed  him- 
self from  the  heavy  and  constant  drain  of  fo- 
reign warfiue,  the  king  selected  sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  Land,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Oui- 
terbury,  to  aldhim  in  the  task  of  regulating 
the  Internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  a  task 
which  the  king's  own  love  of  prerogative 
and  the  obstinate  Ul-bumour  and  disaffec- 
tion of  the  leading  purltana  rendered  al- 
most impracticable. 

Unfortunately.  land,  who  had  great  In- 
fluence over  the  king,  waa  by  no  means  In- 
elined  tojnoderate  the  king's  propension  to 
arbitrary  rule.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
were  still  levied  on  the  king's  sole  autho- 
rity :  r*pUts  were  still  compounded  with,  as 
a  regular  means  of  aiding  ibe  king's  re- 
venue ;  and  the  custom-house  officers  were 
still  encouraged  and  protected  in  the  most 
arbitrary  men^nrea  for  the  discovery  and 
seizure  of  goods  alleged  to  be  liable  to 
charge  with  the  obnoxloua  and  Illegal 
duties.  These  errors  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment were  seized  upon  by  popular  de- 
elaimers,and  the  violence  of  libellers  pro- 
voked the  king  and  Laud  to  a  most  arbitrary 
extension  of  the  always  too  extensive 
powers  of  the  high  commission  court  of 
star-chamber,  the  sentences  of  which  upon 
all  who  were  accused  of  opposing  the 
government  were  truly  Iniquitous,  and  In 
precisely  the  same  degree  Impolitic.  This 
court,  though  really  authorised  by  no  law. 
Inflicted  both  personal  and  pecuniary  sever!- 
ttoa  "Which  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  the 


regnlv  and  equitable  administration  of  law 
cannot  but  be  revolting.  For  Instance,  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  inn,  named  Prynne,  a 
man  of  considerable  talent  though  of  a 
factious  and  obstinate  temper,  was  brought 
before  this  arbitrary  court,  charged  with 
having  attacked  and  abused  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  of  Bngland.  Burton,  a 
divine,  and  Bastwlck,  a  physician,  were  at 
the  same  time  charged  with  a  similar 
offence;  and  these  three  gentlemen  of 
liberal  professions,  for  libels  which  now, 
if  punislied  at  all,  would  surely  not  cuet 
theiranthors  more  than  two  months'  impri- 
sonment, were  condemned  to  be  pUiced  in 
the  pillory,  to  have  their  ears  cut  off,  and 
to  pay,  each,  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king. 

The  impolicy  of  this  and  similar  severo 
sentences  was  the  greater,  because  there 
were  but  too  many  indications  already  of 
extensive  and  determined  disaffection  to 
the  crown.  Refused  the  really  requisite 
pecuniary  assistance  by  his  parliament,  the 
king  continued  to  levy  tktp-^money,  and 
against  this  tax  an  especial  and  determined 
opposition  was  raised ;  though  It  ought  to 
be  observed  that  It  bad  often  been  levied 
in  former  reigns,  not  because  of  so  reason- 
able a  motive  as  the  factious  refusal  of  par- 
liament to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  but  in  sheer  despotic  preference  on 
the  part  of  sovereigns  to  act  on  their  own 
will  rather  than  on  that  of  parliament. 
The  puritans  and  the  popular  leaders  i!i 
general,  however,  made  no  allowance  for 
the  king's  really  urgent  and  distressing 
situation. 

Among  the  most  determined  opponents 
of  the  ship-money  was  Mr.  John  Hamp- 
den, a  gentleman  of  some  landed  pro- 
perty In  the  county  of  Buckingham.  The 
moral  character  of  this  gentleman  was, 
even  by  those  whom  bis  political  conduct 
the  most  offended  or  Injured,  admitted  to 
be  excellent;  and  his  manner  exercised 
over  all  who  approached  him  a  peculiar 
charm.  His  early  life  had  been  gay  or  care- 
less. Clarendon  speaks  of  a  change  from  a 
life  of  great  pleasure  to  one  of  *  extraor- 
dinary subrlety  and  strictness:'  but  this 
change  brought  with  It  none  of  the  sour 
and  melancholy  austerity  of  the  Puritan. 
He  still  retained '  his  own  natural  cheerful- 
ness and  vivacity,  and,  above  all,  a  flowing 
courtesy  to  all  men.*  It  Is  not  surprising 
tltat  Ills  friends  should  speak  of  him  with 
enthusiasm.  In  the  words  of  Baxter,  ho 
had'  the  most  universal  praise  of  any  gen  tie- 
man  of  that  age ; '  and  the  author  of  the 
*  Saint's  Rest*  goes  on  to  speak  of  'a  mode- 
rate, prudent,  aged  gentleman,  far  from 
him,  but  acquainted  with  him,  whom  I 
have  beard  saying,  that  if  he  might  choose 
what  person  he  would  be  then  in  the  world, 
he  would  be  John  Hampden.'  He  had  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same 
time  with  Wentworth.  afterwards  Barl  of 
Strafford,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  in  1638,  he  had  retired  to  private 
life  on  bis  own  property.  There  be  lived 
high  in  the  esteem  of  bis  neighbours,  bnt 
with  a  name  not  prominent  In  the  pul^lio 
history  of  the  time,  until  the  king's  deter- 
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absurd  plea  that  England  wmm  Itaelf  tn  too 
modi  danjrer  to  Bpare  any  tid  to  Ireland, 
but  even  added  Insnlt  to  Injustice  by  insi- 
nuating that  the  kluff  had  himself  fomented 
the  disturbances  In  Ireland. 

A.D.  IMI.— The  attachment  of  the  king 
to  the  church  was  well  known,  and  both  he  I 
and  his  opponents  well  knew  that  on  the 
support  and  affection  of  the  church  rested 
the  chief  hope  of  preserrlng  the  monarchy. 
The  puritan  party,  therefore,  determined  to 
attack  the  monarchy  through  the  church, 
and  thirteen  bishops  were  accused  of  high 
treason,  in  having  enacted  canons  for 
church  govemroent  without  the  authority 
or  consent  of  the  parliament.  The  opposi- 
tion, or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  '  the 
popular  membera,*  at  tlie  same  time  ap- 
plied to  the  peers  to  exclude  the  prelates 
from  speaking  and  voting  in  that  house ; 
and  the  bishops,  with  more  discretion  than 
dignity,  deprecated  the  puritan  animosity 
by  ceasing  to  attend  their  duty  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  king  was  thus,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  most  required  aid  In 
parliament,  deprived  of  the  talents  and  the 
Totes  of  precisely  those  peers  of  parliament 
upon  whose  assiduity  and  devotion  he  had 
the  most  dependence. 

Posthumous  blame  Is  both  cheap  and 
easy.  The  writer,  sitting  calmly  in  his 
closet,  can  easily  and  safely  point  out  the 
errors  of  the  gr»t  men  of  a  bygone  age ;  It 
is  a  nobler  and  more  necessary  task  to  as- 
certain aud  hold  up  to  view  the  circum- 
stances that  rendered  those  errors  excus- 
able, at  least,  if  not  actually  inevitable. 
Goaded  and  straitened  as  (Carles  was,  be 
would  have  possessed  something  more  than 
human  firmness  If  he  had  not  at  length 
deviated  into  rashness.  His  most  devoted 
friend  slain,  the  prelates  of  his  church 
silenced,  and  himself  made  a  mere  cipher, 
except  aa  to  the  ountinuance  of  a  vast  and 
fearful  responsibility,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  effect  of  severity  ;  and  he  gave  orders 
to  the  attorney-general,  Herbert,  to  accuse 
before  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Klmbolton, 
together  with  the  prominent  commoners 
Hollis,  Hampden,  Pym.  Strode,  and  sir  Ar- 
thur Haalerigg,  of  high  treason  in  having 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  laws  and  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  regal  power,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority, 
injurious  to  the  king  and  oppressive  to  his 
liege  subjects.  Thus  tar  we  are  by  no 
means  unprepared  to  approve  of  the  king's 
proceedings;  for  surely  the  conduct  of  the 
accused  persons  had  been  marked  by  all 
the  tendency  attributed  to  it  In  the  terms 
of  the  accusation.  But,  unfortunately, 
Charles,  Instead  of  allowing  the  proceed- 
ings to  go  forward  with  the  grave  and  deli- 
berate earnestness  of  a  great  Judicial  mat- 
ter, was  so  wilful  or  io  Ill-advised  as  to  take 
a  persona]  step  which,  had  it  been  success- 
ful, would  have  exposed  him  to  the  impu- 
tation of  a  roost  onoonstltntlonal  tyranny, 
and  which,  in  being  unsuccessful,  exposed 
htm  to  that  ridicule  and  contempt  which. 
Injurious  to  any  man,  under  any  drcum- 
stanoea,  could  be  nothing  less  than  fatal  to 
a  king  who  was  in  dispute  with  a  majority 


of  his  people,  and  who  had  already  seen  no 
small  portion  of  them  In  actual  battle-array 
against  his  authority. 

On  the  very  day  after  the  attorney-gene- 
ral had  commenced  Justifiable  prooeedinga 
against  the  leaders  whose  names  are  given 
above,  the  king  entered  the  house  of  com- 
mons without  previous  notice  and  withoot 
attendance.  On  his  majesty's  first  appear- 
ance the  memt>en  to  a  man  respectfully 
stood  up  to  receive  him,  and  Lenthal  the 
speaker  vacated  his  chair.  His  majesty 
seated  himself,  and,  after  looking  sternly 
round  for  some  momenta,  said,  that  under- 
standing that  the  house  had  refused  or 
neglected  to  give  up  five  of  its  membera 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  accused  of  high 
treason,  he  bad  personally  come  there  to 
seize  them,  a  proceeding  to  which  he  waa 
sorry  to  be  compelled.  Perceiving  that  the 
accused  were  not  present,  he  called  upon 
the  speaker  to  deliver  them  up ;  when  that 
offlcer,  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  Jna- 
tice,  replied  that  he  was  the  mere  organ 
and  servant  of  ttiat  house,  and  that  ho  had 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  nor 
lips  to  utter,  save  wliat  that  house  com- 
manded. Finding  that  he  oould  In  no  other 
respect  gain  by  a  procedure  In  which  he 
was  so  great  a  loser  In  dignity.  Charlea, 
after  sitting  silent  some  momenta  longer, 
departed  from  the  house.  He  now  pn>- 
ceeded  to  the  common  council  of  the  city, 
and  made  his  complaint  of  the  conduct  of 
the  house  of  commons.  On  his  road  be 
was  saluted  by  cries  of  *  privilege,*  not  un- 
mixed with  still  more  Insulting  cries  from 
many  of  the  lower  sort,  and  his  complaint 
to  the  common  council  was  listened  to  in  a 
contemptuous  and  ominous  silence.  Irri- 
tated and  alarmed  at  this  new  proof  of  the 
unpopulsrlty  of  his  proceedings,  ho  de- 
parted from  the  court,  and  as  he  did  so  was 
saluted  with  tlie  seditious  watchword  of 
the  Jews  of  old— 'To  your  tents,  O  Israel  I ' 

It  Is  utterly  Inconceivable  how  a  sove- 
reign possessed  of  Charles's  good  sense, 
andf aware,  as  from  many  recent  occnrrenoea 
he  needs  roust  have  been,  of  the  resolved 
and  factious  nature  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
was  opposed,  could  have  compromised  him- 
self by  so  rash  and  In  every  way  nnadvlsable 
a  proceeding  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. In  truth,  he  had  scarcely  returned 
t9  the  comparative  solitude  of  Windsor  be- 
fore he  himself  saw  how  prejudicial  thia 
affair  was  likely  to  be  to  his  interests,  and 
he  hastened  to  address  a  letter  to  parlia- 
ment. In  which  he  said  that  his  own  life 
and  crown  were  not  more  precious  to  him 
than  the  privileges  of  parliament.  This 
virtual  apology  for  his  direct  and  personal 
interference  with  those  privileges  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  his  previous  predpl- 
tancy,  but  this  lU-nted  monarch  now  ran 
into  another  extreme.  Having  offended 
parliament,  his  apology  to  parliament  was 
necessary,  nay.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  dignified:  for  a  persistence  in 
error  Is  but  a  false  dliniity,  whether  in  mo- 
narch or  In  private  man.  But  his  offence 
was  one  against  good  manners,  while  that 
with  which  Pym  and  the  members  were 
charged  was  one  of  subatanoe,  not  of  form. 


enaUm1i.~^a«tt  at  AIuxtL— CfiarM  I. 
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not  BAtlated  with  ilaaghter,  and  each  claim- 
ing ibe  rictonr. 

The  whole  lilngdom  was  now  disturbed 
by  the  inoeasant  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  the  two  armies.  Neither  of 
them  was  disciplined,  and  the  disorders 
cmosed  by  their  march  were  consequently 
great  and  destmctiTe.  The  queen,  whose 
spirit  was  as  high  as  her  affection  for  her 
hunband  was  great,  landed  from  Holland 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  men,  and 
she  immediately  left  England  again  to  nille 
farther  supplies.  In  the  man<purrlng  and 
sltirmishes  which  were  constantly  going  on, 
the  king,  from  the  superior  rank  and  spirit 
of  his  followers,  had  for  some  time  a  very 
marked  advantage;  but  the  parliamenta- 
rians, so  far  from  being  discouraged,  ac- 
tually seemed  to  increase  in  their  preten- 
sions tn  proiH>rtion  to  the  loss  and  disgrace 
they  experienced  in  the  field.  That  the 
king  was  at  this  time  sincere  in  his  ex- 
pressed desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  out- 
pouring of  bis  subjects'  blood  appears  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  on  obtaining  any  advan- 
tage he  Invariably  sent  pacific  proposals  to 
the  parliament.  This  was  especially  the 
case  when  he  lay  in  all  security  in  the  loyal 
city  of  Oxford,  whence  he  conducted  a  long 
negoitatlon.  in  which  the  insolence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  other  party  was  ao  great  and 
conspicuous,  that  eren  the  most  moderate 
writers  hare  blamed  the  king,  as  baring 
orried  his  desire  for  pacific  measures  to  an 
extreme.  Injurious  alike  to  his  dignity  and 
to  the  very  cause  he  was  anxious  to  serre. 

But  if  he  bore  somewhat  too  meekly  with 
the  insolence  of  his  opponents  tn  the  cabi- 
net, the  king  in  his  first  campaign  of  the 
disastrous  civil  war  waa  abundantly  success- 
ful in  the  field,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of 
his  opponents,  who  treated  as  traitors  the 
governors  of  tltose  strong  places  which 
from  time  to  time  were  opened  to  their 
sovereign. 

Comwall  wag  tborongbly  subjected  to  the 
king ;  at  Btntton-hlll.  ui  Devonshire,  a  fine 
army  of  the  parliamentarians  was  routed ; 
and  at  Round  way-down,  near  Devizes,  in 
Wiltshire,  another  great  victory  was  gained 
over  them  by  the  royal  troopa,  who  were 
again  successful  In  the  still  more  Important 
battle  of  Chalgrave-field,  In  BucJclngham- 
shire.  The  Important  dty  of  Bristol  was 
taken  by  the  royalists,  and  Gloucester  was 
closely  invesU'd.  Thus  far  all  looked  in 
favour  of  the  royal  cause  during  the  first 
campaign,  and  at  its  close  great  hopes  of 
still  farther  success  were  founded  upon  the 
army  that  was  raised  for  the  king  in  the 
north  of  England  by  the  loyal  and  high- 
hearted marquis  of  Newcastle.  Nor  was  it 
the  loss  only  of  battles  and  strongholds 
that  the  parllamattarians  had  now  to  de- 
plore. 

John  Hampden,  who  bad  made  so  sturdy 
an  opposition  to  the  ship-money,  took  the 
field  with  the  parliamentarians  at  the  head 
of  a  well-appointed  troop  which  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  his  own  tenants  and  neighbours. 
On  several  occasions  he  displayed  great 
courage,  and  when  It  was  proposed  to  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  the  king's  gallant  rela- 


tive, prince  Rupert,  Hampden  was  foremost 
in  the  attack.  When  the  parliamentary 
troops  were  subsequently  mustered,  Mr. 
Hampden  was  missed,  and  it  was  then  re- 
marked that  he  bad  been  seen,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  to  leave  the  field  before 
the  fight  was  ended,  and  It  was  noticed,  too, 
that  he  was  leaning  forward-on  his  saddle- 
bow as  If  exhausted  and  In  pain.  Thefears 
thua  excited  were  soon  realised ;  be  had 
been  severely  wounded  The  king  would 
have  sent  his  own  surgeon  to  endeavour  to 
save  this  inflexibly  honest  enemy ;  but  he 
was  hurt  beyond  human  remedy,  and  died 
soon  after  the  action. 

This  loss  on  the  parlhunentary  aide  was 
even  more  than  balanced  by  the  death  of 
Lucius  Gary,  lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  finest 
and  purest  characters  that  grace  our  na- 
tional history.  As  a  statesman  he  had  op- 
posed the  errors  of  the  king  with  all  the 
boldness  and  Inflexibility  of  Hampden,  but 
with  a  grace  and  moderation  of  which 
Hampden's  stern  and  severe  nature  was 
incapable.*  But  though  lord  Falkland  ar- 
dently desired  liberty  for  the  subject,  be 
was  not  prepared  to  oppress  the  sovereign : 
and  the  moment  that  the  evil  designs  of 
the  popular  leaders  were  fully  developed, 
the  gallant  and  accompliahed  nobleman 
took  his  stand  beside  his  royal  master. 
liCamed,  witty,  elegant,  and  accomplished, 
be  was  indignant  and  disgusted  at  the  evi- 
dent desire  of  the  popular  leaders  to  deluge 
their  country  in  blood,  rather  than  stop 
short  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
ambitious  and  evil  designs.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  he  became  pos- 
sessed by  a  deep  and  settled  meUacholy, 
the  more  remarkable  from  contrast  with 
his  native  vivacity.  He  neglected  his  per- 
son, his  countenance  became  anxlotis  snd 
haggard,  and  he  would  remain  In  silent 
thought  for  hours,  snd  then  cry,  aa  If  un- 
consciously, *  Peace  peace  I  let  our  un- 
happy conn  try  have  peace  I  *  On  the  roont- 
Ing  of  the  battle  of  Newbury  he  told  bis 
friends  that  his  soul  was  weary  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  felt  confident  that  ere 
nightfall  he  should  leave  them.  Bis  sad 
prediction  was  acoomplished ;  he  was  mor> 
Ully  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  In  the  belly, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  momlns 
that  his  friends  rescued  his  body  from 
amidst  a  heap  of  the  meaner  alaln. 

This  first  campaign  being  ended,  the  kins 
niMe  rigorous  preparations  for  a  second. 
As  it  was  evident  that  the  very  name  of  a 
parliament  had  a  great  influence  upon  Uie 
minds  of  the  many,  and  as  all  negotiations 
with  the  old  parliament  sitting  at  West- 
minster led  only  to  new  insult,  the  ktn^ 
wisely  determined  to  call  another  parlla» 
ment  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  his  quarters^ 
The  peers  being  for  the  most  part  firmly 
loyal,  the  ktng*a  upper  house  was  well 
fliled,  but  his  lower  house  had  not  nioro 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  members,  betaiK 
scarcely  half  the  number  that  was  mustered 
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by  the  rebellions  bouae  of  comnoiia.  Bat  ( 
tbe  king's  memben  were  moatly  men  uf 
wealtb  ftnd  Influence,  Mid  Urns  tbey  bmd  It 
la  their  power  to  do  tbe  king  tbe  cblef  ser* 
Tice  tbat  be  really  required,  tbat  of  voting 
bim  aupplleew  Having  done  this  tbey  were 
dlsniiMed  with  Uumke,  and  oerer  again 
called  together. 

Bat  any  •applies  wblch  tbe  king  could 
procure  from  what  may  almost  be  called  ln< 
diTidnal  loyalty  were  but  small  in  oompa> 
rlson  to  those  wblch  tbe  factious  parlia- 
mentarians could  command  by  tbe  terror 
which  th^  could  strike  into  nearly  every 
district  of  tbe  country.  As  If  to  show  at 
once  tbelr  power  In  this  way,  and  tbe  ex* 
tent  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  abuse 
It,  they  Issued  an  arbitrary  command  that 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  London  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  should  abstract 
one  meal  In  every  week  from  their  accus 
tomed  diet,  and  pay  the  fall  price  of  the 
provision  thus  saved  as  a  contribution  to 
tbe  support  of  what  they  affected  to  call 
the  public  cause.  The  seditious  Scots  at 
tbe  same  time  sent  a  large  supply  of  men 
to  tbe  parllamentarlaniL  who  also  bad  four- 
teen thousand  men  onder  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, ten  thousand  under  the  earl  of 
Bssex,  and  eight  thousand  and  upwards 
under  sir  William  Waller.  And  though  this 
force  was  numerically  so  much  superior  to 
the  king's,  and,  by  coDseqaence,  so  much 
more  onerous,  the  parliamentary  troops 
were.  In  fsct,  far  better  supplied  with  both 
provision  and  ammunition  than  tbe  royal- 
Isu  ;  the  majority  of  men  being  so  deluded 
or  so  terrified  by  the  parliamentarians  that 
an  ordinane»  of  parliament  was  at  all  timed 
•unclent  tn  procure  provisions  fur  the  re- 
bel force,  when  tbe  king  could  scarcely  get 
provisions  for  money. 

AJi.  1644— Though.  In  the  ordinary  style 
used  In  speaking  of  military  affairs  we  have 
been  obliged  to  speak  of  the  termination 
of  the  first  campaign,  at  the  period  when 
the  contending  parties  went  Into  winter 
qoartera,  bostlittles,  in  fact,  never  wholly 
ceased  from  tbe  moment  when  tbey  first 
commenced.  Even  when  tbe  great  armies 
were  formally  lying  Idle,  a  constant  partisan 
warfare  was  carried  on.  The  village  green 
became  a  battle-field,  the  vlllsge  church  a 
fort;  now  this,  now  that  party  plundered 
the  peasantry,  who  In  their  hearts  learned 
to  oirse  the  fleroeness  of  both,  and  to  pray 
that  one  or  other  might  be  so  effectually 
beaten  as  to  put  a  stop  at  once  and  for  ever 
to  the  scenes  which  had  all  tbe  ghastly  hor- 
rors of  war  without  any  of  Its  glory,  and  all 
Its  m'esent  riot  and  spoliation  without  even 
the  chance  of  Its  subsequent  gain. 

That  the  system  of  terrorism  which  the 
parliamentarians  acted  upon  bad  very  much 
to  do  with  prolonging  this  unnatural  con- 
test seems  Indisputable.  Counties,  and 
lesser  districts,  even,  as  ooon  as  they  were 
for  a  brief  time  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  parliamentary  forces,  almost  In vsrlably 
and  onanimously  declared  for  the  king. 
Nay,  In  the  very  towns  that  were  garrisoned 
by  the  parliamentarians.  Including  even 
their  stronghold  and  chief  reliance. 
Tx>odon,  there  was  at  length  a  loud  and 


general  echo  of  tbe  earnest  cry  of  tbe  good 
lord  Falkland,  'Peace,  peace  1  let  our 
country  have  peace  i '  Prom  many  pUces 
tbe  parliament  received  formal  petitions  to 
this  effect :  and  In  London  which  at  the 
outset  bad  been  so  furiously  seditious,  the 
very  women  assembled  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  four  thousand,  and  surrounded 
tbe  house  of  commons,  exclaiming,  *  Peace ! 
give  us  peace ;  or  those  traitors  who  deny 
us  peace,  that  we  may  tear  them  to  pieoea.' 
So  furious  were  the  women  on  this  occa- 
sion, that,  in  the  violence  osed  by  the 
guards,  some  of  these  wives  and  mothers, 
who  wished  their  husbands  and  sons  no 
longer  to  be  the  prey  of  a  handful  of  am- 
bitious men,  were  actually  killed  upon  the 
spot  I 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  second 
campaign  of  this  sad  war,  we  must  intro- 
duce to  the  attention  of  the  reader  a  man 
who  henceforth  fixed  the  chief  attention  of 
both  parties,  and  whose  character,  even  in 
the  present  day,  is  nearly  as  much  disputed 
as  his  singular  energy  and  still  more  sin- 
gular and  rapid  success  were  marvelled  at 
In  his  own  time. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  Hunt- 
ingdonshire gentleman  who,  as  a  second 
8on  of  a  respectable  but  not  wealthy  family, 
was  himself  possessed  of  but  a  small  for- 
tune, which  he  is  said  to  have  Improved  by 
engaging  in  the  trade  of  a  brewer.  At 
college,  and  even  Uiter  In  life,  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  remarkable  rather  for  dissipation 
than  for  ability,  and  the  very  small  re- 
sources that  he  inherited  were  pretty  nearly 
exhausted  by  his  excesses,  long  before  he 
had  any  inclination  or  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  public  affairs.  On  reaching  mature 
manhood,  however,  be  suddenly  changed 
bis  course  of  life,  and  affected  the  enthu- 
siastic speech  and  rigid  conduct  of  the  pu- 
ritans, whose  daily  Increasing  power  and 
consequence  his  shrewd  glanca  was  not 
slow  to  discover. 

Just  as  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  the  popular  party  grew  warm,  Oliver 
Cromwell  represented  in  parliament  his 
native  town  of  Huntingdon,  and  a  sketch 
left  of  him  by  a  keen  observer  who  saw  his 
earliest  exertions  In  that  capacity,  repre- 
sents a  man  from  whom  wo  should  but 
little  expect  tbe  energy,  talent,  and  success 
of  the  future  '  Pbotiotob'  Cromwell. 
Homely  In  countenance,  almost  to  actual 
ugliness,  hesitating  In  speech,  ungainly  In 
gesture,  and  111  clad  In  a  sad-coloured  suit 
'  which  loolced  as  If  it  had  been  made  by 
some  HI  country  tailor,'  the  future  states- 
man and  warrior  addressed  the  house 
amidst  the  scsrcelv  suppressed  whispers  of 
both  friends  and  foes,  who  little  dreamed 
that  In  that  uncouth,  ill-nurtured,  and 
slovenly-looking  person  the)*  saw  the  genius 
who,  while  wielding  a  usurped  and  lawless 
authority  over  tbe  Bngiish  nation  at  home, 
was  so  to  direct  her  energies  abroad  as  to 
make  her  name  stand  fully  as  high  among 
the  astounded  nations  as  ever  It  had  been 
carried  or  maintained  by  tbe  most  fortu- 
nate and  valiant  of  tbe  towful  sovereigns 
of  England. 

As  a  mere  senator  Cromwell  would  pro- 
Mj  L 
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earned  wealth,  but  Uden  alao  with  the  exe- 
rrmtton  at  all  irood  men  and  with  the  roo- 
tctnpt  cren  of  those  hold  bad  men  to  whom 
they  had  ba«elx  void  the  nnfortunate  piiure, 
the  ctvil  war  may  be  nld  to  hare  ended. 
Wboilj  and  belpleaaly  la  the  power  of  hU 
foe«,  Cbarlea  had  no  ooone  left  hat  to  ah- 
DolTe  hla  BtUl  faith fol  follower*  and  rahJiTt^ 
from  the  datj  at  farther  •trlrtn^  in  his  be- 
hail 

Bat  If  the  reb^iooa  parltamentarlani  were 
trfnmphant  orer  their  klnjr,  they  had  yet  to 
deal  with  a  more  formidable  enemy.  The 
parliament  had  been  made  ananimons  In 
Itaclf  and  with  the  army  by  theohrionnand 
pressinfr  necessity  for  mntnal  defence,  a* 
i<mg  as  the  klnff  waa  In  the  field  and  at  the 
head  of  an  ImpoAinx  force.  Bnt  now  that 
the  fortane  of  war  and  the  renal  ity  of  the 
Bcotch  had  made  CliarlM  a  powerleta  and 
almost  hopele«c  rapt  I  re,  the  rpitilprs  hemn 
to  qoarrel  aboot  the  dl»po«uion  of  the 
■poll ;  and  they  who  had  onlted  to  reroic 
from  their  lawful  monarch  were  ready  with 
equal  eaffemeu  and  animosity  to  cabal 
against  each  other.  The  clrlllasa  of  the 
pari  lamen tary  party  were,  for  the  most  part, 
prewbyterlan*.  who  ware  ea/^er  enoujrh  to 
throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  king  and  all 
•nbmlMJon  and  respect  to  the  chorrh  of 
England,  bnt  who  were  not  the  leM  Inclined 
to  aet  np  and  exact  reepect  botli  from  lay 
and  clerical  aothorlUee  of  their  own  Uklng. 
The  ftoatlcl«m  of  the  army  took  quite  an- 
other turn ;  they  were  mostly  Independent^i, 
who  thoagbt,  with  Dogberry,  that '  reading 
and  writing  come  by  nature,*  and  were 
ready  to  die  upon  the  truth  of  the  most 
ignorant  trooper  among  them  being  qnali- 
fled  to  preach  withsout-sarlng  effect  to  his 
equally  Ignorant  fellow.  The  independents, 
armed  and  well  skilled  In  arms,  wonld. 
under  any  concelrable  cireumatance.  hare 
been  something  more  than  a  match  for  the 
mere  dreamers  and  declalmers  of  parlia- 
ment :  but  they  had  a  still  further  and  de- 
rislreadrantage  In  theactire and  energetic, 
though  wily  and  secret,  prompting  and  di- 
rection of  Cromwell,  who  artfully  profe*aed 
himself  the  most  staunch  Independent  of 
them  all,  and  showed  himself  aa  willing  to 
lead  them  at  their  derotlons  In  their  quar- 
ter*, as  he  had  shown  himself  willing  and 
able,  too.  to  lead  them  to  the  charge  upon 
the  battle-fleid.  He  was,  in  appearance.  In- 
deed,  only  second  in  command  under  Fair- 
fax, but.  in  reality,  he  was  supreme  orer 
bis  nominal  oommander,  and  had  the  fate 
of  both  king  and  kingdom  completely  In 
his  own  hands.  He  artfully  and  carefully 
fomented  the  jealousy  with  which  the  mili- 
tary looked  upon  the  parliament,  and  the 
discontent  with  which  they  looked  upon 
their  own  comparatire  powerlesaness  and 
obscurity  after  all  the  dangers  and  tolls 
by  which  they  had,  aa  they  affected  to  be- 
llere,  permanently  •ecured  the  paaea  and 
eomf  ort  of  the  ounntry. 

Without  appearing  to  make  any  exertion 
or  to  UM  any  Inflnenoe,  th«  artful  Intriguer 
nrg«d  the  soldiery  so  far,'  that  they  openly 
lost  all  confidence  in  tlie  parliament  for 
which  they  bad  bnt  too  well  fought,  and 
aet  about  the  consideration  and  redress  of 


their  own  grlerancea  aa  a  aeparate  atid  !U- 
used  body  of  the  community.  BtiO.  at  tb« 
ln«tiir«tlon  of  QromweO.  a  rude  but  efficient 
military  parliament  waa  formed,  the  princi- 
pal offlrers  acting  as  a  bouse  of  peer*,  and 
two  men  or  officers  from  each  regiment 
acting  as  a  hou^e  of  commons,  under  the 
titicof  the 'agitators  of  the  army.'  Ofthese 
Cromwell  took  care  to  be  one,  and  thua. 
while  to  all  appearance  lie  was  only  acting 
a«  he  waa  authorised  and  commanded  by 
hi*  duty  to  the  whole  army,  be  In  fact  en- 
joyed all  the  opportunity  that  he  required 
to  raggeat  and  forward  meaanrea  indUpen- 
sable  to  the  gratification  of  hla  own  am- 
bition. 

While  Cromwell  waa  thiu  scbemlnc  the 
king,  forlorn  and  seemingly  forgotten.  \mj 
in  Holrohy  ca»tle ;  strictly  watted,  thooj^ 
as  yet.  owing  to  the  dimensions  that  existed 
between  the  army  and  the  paribunent,  not 
puhjeeted  to  any  farther  Indignltlea.  From 
tbiti  state  of  comparatire  tranquillity  the 
unhappy  Charles  was  aroused  t^  t  etmp  d» 
maim  highly  characteristic  alike  of  the  bold- 
news  and  the  shrewdness  of  OorowdL  He 
demonstrated  to  his  confidants  of  the  army 
that  the  possession  of  the  king's  person 
must  needs  gire  a  rast  preponderance  to 
any  of  the  existing  partlea.  The  royalists. 
It  was  obrlous,  would  at  the  order  of  the 
king  rally  round  him.  eren  in  conjunction 
with  the  partlnment,  which  by  forming  such 
a  junction  coald  at  any  moment  command 
the  pardon  of  the  king;  when  the  army. 
be«idea  other  dlfllculties,  would  be  plared 
in  the  diaadrantageous  position  of  fighting 
against  all  branches  of  the  goremment. 
Including  eren  that  one  to  whoae  will  and 
autboritj  it  owed  iU  own  existence.  As 
usual,  his  argumenta  were  tncceasful ;  and 
comet  Joyce,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  had  been  only  a  tailor,  was 
dispatched  with  fire  hnndjred  caraliy  to 
seize  the  king's  person  at  Hdmby  castle. 
Though  strictly  watched,  the  king  waa  but 
slenderly  guarded,  for  the  parliament  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  probability  of  any  such 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  army.  Oomet 
Joyce,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining access  to  the  king,  to  whom  he 
made  known  the  purport  of  his  mlasion. 
Surprised  at  this  sudden  determination  to 
remore  him  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  the  king,  with  some  anxiety,  asked 
Joyce  to  produce  his  commission  for  to 
extraord  Inary  a  proceeding ;  and  Joyce,  with 
the  petulance  of  a  man  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly elerated,  pointed  to  his  tnHips, 
drawn  up  before  the  window.  "A  goodly 
commission.*  replied  Charlea, '  and  written 
in  fair  characters;*  and  be  accompanied 
Joyce  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
near  Cambridge.  Fairfax  and  other  dis- 
cerning and  moderate  men  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  see  the  danger  the  country  waa 
in  from  the  utter  abasement  of  the  kingly 
power,  and  to  wish  for  such  an  accomm<»- 
datlon  as  might  secure  the  people  without 
destroying  the  king.  But  CromwelTs  boM 
seizure  of  his  majesty  had  enabled  him  to 
throw  off  the  mask ;  the  rtolent  and  fana- 
tical spirit  of  the  soldiery  waa  wholly  sub- 
jected to  his  use,  and  on  his  arriral  at 
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facetiously  called  *  Pride's  purge,'  and  the 
member*  who  had  the  dii«racefnl  diatlnc- 
tlon  of  being  deemed  flt  for  Cromwell's 
dtrtr  work  erer  after  paaaed  under  the  title 
of  •  the  rump.' 

With  a  really  ludlcrooa  Impudence  this 
contemptible  assembly  assumed  to  Itself  tho 
whole  power  and  character  of  the  parlia- 
ment, Totod  that  all  that  had  been  done  to- 
wards an  accommodation  with  the  king  was 
Illegal,  and  that  his  selxurc  and  Imprison- 
ment by  'the  general'  — so  Cromwell  was 
now  tcrmed,porerceI/cncs  — were  just  and 
praiseworthy.  All  moderation  was  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  as  the  actual  private 
murder  of  the  king  was  thought  likely  to 
dlfgust  the  better  men  even  among  tho 
fanntical  fw>Idiery,  a  committee  of  'the 
rump*  parliament  was  formed  to  digest 
a  clisrgt*  of  high  treason. 

As  there  was  now  no  longer,  thanks  to 
•  Pride's  purge,'  a  chance  of  farther  nego- 
tiation, it  was  determined  that  the  king 
should  be  brought  from  Hurst-castle  to 
Windsor.  Colonel  Harrison,  a  half  insane 
and  wholly  brutal  fanatic,  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  was  intrusted  with  thiscommls- 
•lon  ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  well 
understofHl  that  he  would  rather  slay  the 
royal  captive  with  his  own  hand  than  allow 
him  to  be  rescued.  After  a  brief  stay  at 
Windsor,  the  king  was  once  again  removed 
to  London,  and  his  altered  appearance  was 
sudi  as  would  have  excited  commiseration 
In  the  breasts  of  any  but  the  callous  and 
Inexorable  creatures  In  whose  hands  he  was. 
His  features  were  haggard,  his  beard  long 
and  neglected,  his  hair  blanched  to  a  ghastly 
whitrness  by  sufferings  that  seemed  to  have 
fully  doubled  his  age ;  and  the  boding  melan- 
choly that  bad  characterised  his  features, 
even  In  his  happier dajs,  was  now  deepened 
down  to  an  utter  vet  resigned  sadness  that 
was  painful  to  all  humane  beholders. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick,  an  old  and  broken 
man.  but  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  last,  was 
the  king's  chief  attendant ;  and  he  and  the 
few  subordinates  who  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  royal  person  were  now  brutally 
ordered  to  serve  the  king  without  any  of 
the  accustomed  forms ;  and  all  external 
symbols  of  state  and  majesty  were,  at  tho 
same  time,  withdrawn  with  a  petty  yet 
malignant  carefulness. 

Even  these  cruelties  and  Insults  could 
not  convince  the  king  that  his  enemies 
wonld  be  guilty  of  the  enormous  absurdity 
of  bringing  their  sovereign  to  a  formal 
trlaL  Calm,  just,  and  clear-sighted  himself, 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  even  his 
fanatical  and  boorish  enemies  could,  in 
the  face  of  day,  so  manifestly  bid  deflance 
not  only  to  all  law  and  all  precedent,  but 
also  to  the  plainest  maxims  of  common 
sense.  But  though  almost  to  the  very  di^ 
of  his  trial  the  king  refused  to  believe  that 
his  enemies  would  dare  to  try  him,  he  did 
believe  that  they  Intended  to  assassinate 
him,  and  in  every  meal  of  which  he  partook 
he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  Instrument  of 
his  death. 

A.i>.  IMS.— Tn  the  meantime  the  king's 
enemies  were  actively  making  preparations 
tor  the  moat  extraordinary  trial  ever  wit- 


nessed In  this  land.  These  prenaratloDS 
were  so  extensive  that  they  occupied  a  vast 
number  of  persons  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twentieth  of  January.  As  If  the  more  fully  to 
convince  the  king  of  thelreameatness  In  the 
matter,  Cromwell  and  the  rump,  when  they 
had  named  a  high  court  of  justice,  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  persona, 
ordered  tho  duke  of  Hamilton,  whom  they 
bad  doomed  to  death  for  his  unshaken 
loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  to  be  admitted  to 
take  leave  of  the  king  at  Windsor.  The 
Interview  was  a  harrowing  one.  The  duke 
had  ever  been  ready  to  pour  out  his  blood 
like  water  for  his  sovereign ;  even  now  he 
felt  not  for  himself,  but,  moved  to  tears  by 
the  sad  alteration  In  the  person  of  Charles, 
threw  himself  at  the  royal  rlotlm's  feet, 
exclaiming.  'My  dear  master  I'  'Alaat^ 
wild  the  weeping  king,  as  he  raised  up  hla 
faithful  and  devoted  servant.  'Alaat  I 
have,  indeed,  been  a  dear  master  to  you  I ' 
Terrible,  at  that  moment,  must  have  beeo 
the  king's  self-reproaches  for  the  opportu- 
nities he  had  neglected  of  putting  down  the 
wretches  who  now  had  his  faithful  servant 
and  himself  in  their  power! 

Of  the  persons  named  to  sit  In  the  high 
court  of  justice,  aa  this  iniquitous  coterie 
was  Impudently  termed,  only  about  seventy, 
or  scarcely  more  than  one  hiUf,  otmld  be 
got  together  at  any  one  time  during  the 
trial.  Law  dthtens,  fauatical  members  of 
the  rump,  and  servile  offlcers  of  the  army, 
composed  the  majority  of  those  who  did 
attend,  and  it  waa  before  this  wretched 
sssembly  that  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
the  land,  now  removed  from  Windsor  to  St. 
James's,  was  placed  to  undergo  the  tnsulfe- 
Ing  mockery  of  a  trlaL 

The  court,  '  the  high  court  ofjnstloe,' 
thus  otidly  constituted,  met  in  westmin- 
ster-hall.  The  talents  and  flrmness  of 
Charies  were  even  now  too  much  respected 
by  Cromwell  and  the  shrewder  members  of 
the  rump  to  allow  of  their  opposing  this 
miserable  court  to  him  without  the  ablest 
procurable  aid ;  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable ability,  was  therefore  appointed 
president,  and  Coke,  solicitor  for  the  people 
of  England,  with  Bteel,  Aske,aiid  Dorlalaua 
for  his  assistants. 

When  led  by  a  mace-bearer  to  a  seat 
within  the  bar,  the  king  seated  himself  with 
his  hat  on,  and  looked  sternly  around  him 
at  the  traitors  who  affected  to  be  his  com- 
petent judges.  Coke  then  read  the  charge 
against  him,  and  the  king's  melancholy 
countenance  was  momentarily  lighted  up 
with  a  manly  and  just  scorn  as  he  heard 
himself  gravely  accused  of  having  been  •  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  which  had  fol- 
lowed since  the  commeaoement  ijf  the 
war!' 

When  Ooke  had  finished  making  his 
formal  charge,  the  president  Bradshaw  ad- 
dressed the  king,  and  called  upon  him  to 
answer  to  the  accusation  which  he  bad 
heard  made  against  him. 

Though  the  countenance  of  Charles  fnlly 
expressed  the  natural  and  lofty  Indignation 
that  he  felt  at  being  called  upon  to  plead 
as  a  felon  before  a  court  composed  not 
merely  of  simple  commoners,  but,  to  a  Tery 
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grre«t  extent,  of  tbe  most  Ignorant  and  least 
Ijcinonrable  men  In  their  ranks  of  life,  be 
ndmfrmblj  preserred  his  temper,  and  ad- 
dreaaed  htmaelf  to  hia  task  wltb  earnest 
and  grare  ar^ment.  He  said  that,  con- 
srloas  as  he  was  of  Innocence,  bo  sbonU 
rejoice  at  an  opportnnitj-of  Jostl^lnghis 
cnndnct  in  ererj  particular  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  but  as  he  was  not  inclined 
to  beoome  tbe  betrayer  Instead  of  the 
defender  of  tbe  constitution,  he  must  at 
tbts,  the  very  first  stage  of  tbe  proceedings, 
wholly  and  positively  repudiate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  oourt  before  which  he  had  been 
as  illeirally  brought,  as  the  court  itself  was 
f  I  legally  oonstttnted.  Where  was  there  even 
the  shadow  of  the  upper  house  f  Without 
It  there  could  be  no  Just  tribunal,  parllar 
mentary  or  appointed  by  parliament.  He 
waa  Interrupted,  too,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Illegal  trial  just  as  he  was  on  tbe  point 
ot  concluding  a  treaty  with  both  houses  of 
parliament,  a  moment  at  which  he  surely 
bad  a  right  to  expect  anything  rather  than 
the  violent  and  unjust  treatment  that  he 
had  experienced.  He.  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied, waa  the  king  ana  fountain  of  law,  and 
could  not  be  tried  by  laws  to  wiitcb  he  had 
not  given  hia  authority ;  and  it  would  ill 
Iiecome  him,  who  was  Intrusted  with  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  to  betray  them  by 
even  a  formal  and  tacit  recognition  of  a 
tribunal  which  could  not  possibly  possess 
any  other  than  a  merely  usurped  power. 

Bradahaw,  the  president,  affected  much 
Burprtse  and  Indignation  at  tbe  king's  re- 
pudiation of  the  mock  court  of  justice 
which,  he  aatd,  received  its  power  and  au- 
thority from  the  source  of  all  right,  the 
people.  When  the  king  attempted  to  re- 
peat his  clear  and  cogent  objection,  Brad- 
ehaw  rudely  interrupted  and  despotically 
overruled  him.  But,  If  silenced  by  clamour, 
the  king  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from 
his  oonrse  by  tbe  mere  repetition  of  a  bold 
fallacy.  Again  and  again  he  was  brought 
before  this  mock  tribunal,  and  again  and 
again  ho  baflled  all  attempts  at  making 
bfm,  by  pleading  to  It,  give  it  some  shadow 
of  lawful  authority.  The  conduct  of  tbe 
rabble  without  was  fully  worthy  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  self-constituted  governors 
within  the  court.  As  the  king  proceeded 
to  the  eonrt,  he  was  assailed  with  brutal 
yells  for  what  the  wicked  or  deluded  men 
called  'justice.*  But  neither  the  mob 
nor  their  instigators  could  Induce  him  to 
plead,  and  the  iniquitous  court  at  length 
called  some  complaisant  witnesses  to  swear 
that  the  king  had  appeared  In  arms  against 
forces  commissioned  by  parliament;  and 
upon  this  evidence,  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  blm. 

After  receiving  his  sentence  Charles  waa 
more  violently  abused  by  the  rabble  outside 
than  he  had  even  formerly  been.  *Bxe- 
cution*  was  loudly  demanded,  and  one 
flltby  and  unmanly  rufflan  actually  spat  In 
Ills  face ;  a  beastly  indigiiity  which  the  king 
bore  with  a  sedate  and  august  pity,  merely 
rjactilating,  '^Poor  creatures,  they  would 
serve  their  generals  In  the  same  manner  for 
a  sixpence!' 

To  tbe  honour  of  the  nation,  be  It  said, 


those  vile  Insults  of  the  baser  rabble  were 
strongly  contrasted  by  the  respectful  com- 
passion of  the  better  informed.  Many  of 
them,  includlnfr  some  of  the  milltary.openly 
expressed  their  regret  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  king  and  their  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  his  persecutors.  One  soldier  loudly 
prayed  a  blessing  on  the  royal  head.  The 
prayer  was  overheard  by  a  fanatical  officer, 
who  struck  the  soldier  to  the  ground. 
The  king,  more  Indignant  at  this  outrage 
on  the  loyal  soldier  than  he  had  been  at 
all  the  unmanly  Insults  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  himself,  turned  to  the  officer 
and  sharply  told  him  that  the  punishment 
very  much  exceeded  the  offence. 

On  returning  to  Wbilehali,  where  he  had 
been  lodged  during  the  mock  trial,  Charles 
wrote  to  the  so-called  house  of  commons 
and  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
see  those  of  bis  children  who  were  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  have  the  aaststance  of  Dr. 
Juxon,  the  deprived  bishop  of  London,  In 
preparing  for  the  fate  which  he  now  clearly 
saw  awaited  him.  Even  bis  fiinatlcal  ene- 
mies dared  not  to  refuse  these  requests,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  granted  he 
was  informed  that  his  execution  would  take 
place  in  three  days. 

The  queen,  tbe  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
duke  of  Tork  were  happUy  abroad ;  but  tbe 
princess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  child  not  much  more  than  three  years 
old,  were  brought  Into  the  presence  of  their 
unhappy  parent.  The  interview  waa  most 
affecting,  for,  young  aa  the  children  were, 
they  but  too  well  comprehended  the  «ad 
calamity  that  was  about  to  befall  them. 
The  king,  amongst  tbe  many  exhortations 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  the  nn- 
derstaadlng  of  bis  Infant  son,  said.  'My 
child,  they  will  cut  off  my  head,  and  when 
they  have  done  that  they  will  want  tomako 
you  king.  But  now  mark  wall  what  I  say, 
you  must  never  consent  to  be  king  wbllu 
your  brothers  Charles  and  James  arc  alive. 
They  will  cut  off  their  heads  if  they  can 
take  them,  and  they  will  afterwards  cut  off 
your  head,  and  therefore  I  ciiarge  you  do 
not  be  maxle  a  king  by  them.'  The  noble 
little  fellow,  having  listened  attentively  to 
all  that  his  father  said  to  him,  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears  and  exclaimed, '  I  won't  be 
a  king;  T  will  be  torn  In  pieces  first.' 

Short  aa  the  Interval  was  between  the 
conclusion  of  tbe  mock  trial  of  the  king 
and  his  murder,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
save  him,  and  among  other  efforts  was  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  sent  a  blank 
paper,  signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  in  which  he  offered  per- 
mission to  the  parliament  to  insert  what- 
ever terms  It  pleased  for  the  redemption  of 
his  father's  life.  But  all  Intercessions  were 
alike  disregarded. 

Whatever  want  of  resolution  Charles 
may  have  shown  In  other  passages  of  his 
life,  the  time  he  was  allowed  to  live  be- 
tween sentence  and  execution  exhibited 
him  In  the  not  unfrequently  combined  cha- 
racters of  the  christian  and  tbe  hero.  No 
invectives  against  the  Iniquity  of  which  he 
was  the  victim  esci^^ed  his  lips,  and  he 
slept  the  deep  calm  sleep  of  Innocence, 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 
Tbm  Cohmowwmmvtk. 

Whatxtbr  tnlgtat  hare  b«en  Oromweirs 

original  TlewB,  hlB  mlliUrj  succeaees.  the 

Tsat  Inflaence  be  hnd  obtained  orer  tbo 

army,  and  pertiaps,  still  more  tban  dthcr 

nt  tbeae,  the  baw  and  evident  readiness  of 

tbe  parliament  to  tniciile  to  bia  mllitarr 

power  and  meet  btm  eren  more  tban  lialf 

way   in  bia  most  onjost  and   exorbitant 

wishes,  opened  ap  a  prospect  too  onboond- 

ed  mud  too  tempting  for  bis  ambition  to 

reaiat.    Bat  policy,  aa  well  as  tbe  rirrara- 

Btaocea  of  tbe  time,  made  it  incumbent 

upon  Cromwell,  in  tbe  first  instance,  to 

exalt  still  higber  bis  cbaracter  for  military 

Bktil  and  daring.    Ireland  bad  a  disciplined 

host  In  arms  for  tbe  royal  cause  ander  tbe 

duke  of  Ormond,  and  large  multitudes  of 

tbe  natlre  Irisb  were  at  tbe  same  time  in 

open  reTolt  under  tbe  restless  and  daring 

O'NeaL    Cromwell  procured  tbe  command 

of  the  army  appointed  to  put  down  botb 

these  parties,  and  fully  succeeded.    How 

mercilessly  be  used  bis  rlctory  tbe  reader 

may  learn  by  referring  to  tbe  history  of 

Ireland. 

a.D.  iflsa— On  the  return  of  Cromwell 
to  Bngland,  bis  poclcet  parliament  formally 
returned  him  tbe  tbanks  which,  except  for 
his  needless  and  odious  cruelty,  be  bad  well 
merited.  A  new  opportunity  at  tbe  same 
moment  presented  itself  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  this  bold  and  fortunate adrenturer. 
The  Boots,  who  bad  basely  sold  Charles  I. 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  were  now 
cudeaTOurlng  to  make  money  by  renal  loy* 
aity.as  tbey  had  formerly  made  it  by  renal 
treason.  They  bad  inrlted  diaries  IL 
into  Sootlsad,  where  that  gay  young 
prtnoe  speedily  found  that  they  looked 
upon  him  rather  as  a  prisoner  than  as 
their  king. 

Tbe  grossnesa  of  their  manners,  and  the 
rode  accommodations  with  which  they  fur- 
nished him,  he  could  probably  hare  passed 
orer  without  much  difflculty,  for  young  as 
Charles  IL  was,  he  bad  already  seen  more 
of  grossness  and  porerty  than  commonly 
comes  within  the  knowledge  of  the  great. 
But  Charles  was  frank  as  he  was  gay ;  and 
the  austere  manners  and  long  and  unsea- 
sonable discourses  which  they  inflicted  upon 
him  did  not  annoy  him  more  than  their  eri- 
dent  determination  to  make  him  at  tbe  least 
affect  to  agree  with  tbem.  As,  however,  the 
Soots  were  bis  only  present  hope,  Charles 
dM  bia  utmost  to  aroid  quarrelling  with 
them ;  and  however  they  might  annoy  him 
wbile  among  them,  whatever  might  be  their 
ultimate  rlewa  respecting  him,  certain  it  is 
that  they  raised  a  rery  considerable  army, 
and  showed  erery  determination  to  rein* 
state  him  in  bis  kingdom. 

As  being  Presbyterians  the  Bcots  were 
detested  by  Cromwell  and  his  indepen- 
dents: but  now  that  they  bad  also  em- 
braced the  cause  of  *the  man  Charles 
Stuart,'  aa  these  English  independents 
affected  to  call  their  lawful  sovereign; 
it  was  determined  that  a  signal  chastise- 
ment nhould  be  inflicted  upon  them.  Tlie 
command  of  an  army  for  that  purpose  was 


offered  to  ralrfax,  but  he  declined  it  on  tbe  | 
honourable  ground  that  be  was  unwilling  • 
to  set  against  presbyterians.  Ctomwsll 
had  no  such  scruple,  snd  be  Immedlstely 
set  out  for  8cr>tlaad  with  an  army  of 
16,(K0  men,  which  received  accessions  to 
its  numbers  in  every  great  town  through 
which  it  marched.  But  not  eren  tbe  mi- 
litary fame  of  Cromwell,  nor  his  iMit  too 
well-known  cruelty  to  all  who  dared  to 
resist  him  snd  were  unforttraate  enough  to 
be  vanquished,  deterred  the  Scots  from 
boldly  meeting  his  invasion.  But  bold- 
ness slone  was  of  small  avail  sgalnst  such 
a  leader  as  Cromwell,  backed  by  his  tried 
snd  enthusiastic  soldiers.  The  two  armies 
had  scarcely  joined  liattle  when  the  Scots 
were  put  to  flight,  their  loss  in  kiUed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  being  very  great, 
while  the  total  loss  of  Cromwell  did  not 
exceed  forty  men. 

As  Cromwell  after  this  battle  pursued 
bis  course  northward,  with  the  determina- 
tion not  only  to  chastise,  but  completely 
and  permanently  to  subdae  the  Scots,  the 
young  king,  as  soon  aa  he  could  rally  the 
Scottish  army,  took  a  resolution  which 
showed  him  to  hsve  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics.  Making  a  detour 
to  get  completely  clear  of  any  outlying  par- 
ties of  Cromweirs  troops,  he  commenced  a 
forced  march  into  England,  the  northern 
counties  of  which  lay  completely  open  and 
defenceless.  Tbe  boldness  of  this  course 
slarmed  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  army, 
and  numerous  desertions  took  place  from 
tbe  very  commencement  of  the  march 
southward  ;  but  aa  Charles  still  had  a  nu- 
merous and  Imposing  force,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  tbat  long  before  he  should 
reach  London,  the  great  oblectof  his  expe- 
dition, the  gentry  and  middle  orders  would 
flock  to  htm  in  such  numbers  ss  would  ren- 
der sltogetber  out  of  the  question  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  parliament, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  Cromwell  snd 
the  flower  of  the  English  troops.  But  tbe 
bold  raanosttvre  of  the  young  prince  was 
doomed  to  bare  none  of  tbe  success  which 
it  so  eminently  deserved.  Before  his  pro- 
gress was  sunlcient  to  countcrbslance  in 
tbe  minds  of  his  subjects  the  terror  hi 
wblch  they  held  Cromwell,  that  active  com- 
mander had  received  news  of  the  young 
king's  mancenvre,  and  had  instantly  retro- 
graded In  pursuit  of  him,  leaving  Monk, 
his  second  in  command,  to  C4implete  and 
maintain  tbe  subjection  of  the  8«>tch. 

With  an  army  increased  by  the  terror  of 
his  name  to  nearly  40/no  men,  Cromwell 
marched  southward  so  rapidl/,  that  he 
absolutely  shut  up  the  forces  of  CSurles  in 
the  city  of  Worcester  before  they  had  time 
to  break  from  their  quartera  and  form  In 
order  of  battle  In  some  more  favourable 
situation.  The  irresistible  cavalry  of 
Cromwell  burst  suddenly  and  simultane- 
ously In  at  erery  gate  in  the  town  ;  every 
street,  almost  every  house,  became  tbe 
instant  scene  of  carnage;  the  Pltchcrof  t  was 
literally  strewed  with  the  dead,  while  the 
Severn  was  tinged  with  the  blood  of  the 
wounded ;  and  Charles,  sfter  having  bravely 
fought  as  a  common  soldier,  and  akilf  uUy, 
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have  heen  more  entirely  aerreeable  to  the 
wisheB  of  the  offlcera.  They  drew  up  ■  pe- 
tition—if  we  ouKht  not  nther  to  call  It  a 
renioDfitranee— In  which,  after  demanding 
redress  of  grievances  and  payment  of  ar- 
rears, they  taunted  the  parliament  with  hav- 
ing formerly  made  fine  professions  of  their 
determination  so  to  remodel  that  assembly 
as  to  extend  and  Insure  liberty  to  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  with  having  for  years  conti- 
nued to  sit  without  making  a  single  ad- 
vance towards  the  performance  of  these 
voluntary  pledges.  The  house  acted  on  this 
occasion  with  a  spirit  which  would  have 
been  admirableand  honourable  in  a  genuine 
bouse  of  commons,  but  which  savoured 
somewhat  of  the  ludicrous  when  shown  by 
men  who,  consciously  and  deliberately,  had 
year  after  year  been  the  mere  and  servile 
tools  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers.  It  was 
voted  not  only  that  this  petition  should 
not  be  compiled  with,  but  also  that  any  per- 
son who  should  in  future  present  any  such 
petition  should  l>e  deemed  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
immediately  to  prepare  an  act  in  confor- 
mity to  this  resolution.  The  offlcera  pre- 
sented a  warm  remonstrance  upon  this 
treatment  of  their  petition  ;  the  house  still 
more  warmly  replied ;  and  It  was  soon  very 
evident  that  both  parties  were  animated  by 
the  utmost  animosity  to  each  other.  Ororo- 
well  now  saw  that  his  hour  for  action  had 
arrived.  He  was  sitting  In  council  with 
some  of  his  officers  when,  doubtless  in  obe- 
dience to  his  own  secret  order*,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  of  the  vli>Ieut  temper 
and  designs  of  the  house.  With  well-acted 
astonlshmon*;  and  incontrollable  rage,  he 
started  from  his  sent,  and  exclaimed  that 
the  misconduct  of  these  men  at  length 
compelled  blm  to  do  a  thing  which  made 
the  hair  to  stand  on  end  upon  his  head. 
Hastily  asHembling  three  hundred  soldiers, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
commons,  which  ho  entered  covered,  and 
followed  by  as  many  of  the  troops  as  could 
enter.  Before  any  remonstrance  oould  be 
offered,  Cromwell,  stamping  upon  the 
ground  as  in  an  ecstasy  of  sudden  passion, 
exclaimed, '  For  shame  t  Get  ye  gone  and 
give  place  to  honegtcr  menl  you  are  no 
longer— a  parliament,  I  tell  ye  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament.'  Sir  Harry  Vane,  a 
bold  and  honest  man,  though  a  half-insano 
enthuslMt,  now  rose  and  denounced  Crom- 
well's conduct  as  indecent  and  tyrannical. 

*  Ha !'  exclaimed  Ororawell,  •  sir  Harry  I 
Oh  I  sir  Harry  Vane  1  the  Lord  deliver,  me 
from  sir  Harry  Vane  I '  Then,  turning  first 
to  one  prominent  member  of  this  lately 
ser\'ilo  parliament  and  then  to  another,  he 
dealt  out  in  succossion  the  titles  of  glutton, 
drunkard,  adulterer,  and  whoremonger. 
Having  given  this,  probably,  very  just  de- 
scription of  the  men  by  whose  means  he 
had  so  long  and  so  c^mipletely  misgoverned 
the  suffering  nation,  he  literally  turned 
'the  rump'  out  of  the  house,  locked  the 
doors,  and  carried  away  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

A  servile  parliament  being  the  most  con- 
venient of  tools  for  the  purposes  of  despo- 
tism, OromweU.  when  ho  had  thus  summa- 
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rlly  got  rid  of  *  the  mmp,*  very  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  call  a  new  parliament,  which,  if 
possible,  surpassed  even  Chat  in  the  quali- 
ties of  brutal  ignorance  and  ferocious  fana- 
ticism. A  practice  liad  now  become  general 
of  taking  scriptural  words,  and  in  many 
cases,  whole  scriptural  sentences  or  cant- 
ing Imitations  of  them,  for  Ohrlatian 
names ;  and  a  fanatical  leather-seller,  who 
was  the  leading  man  In  this  fanatical  par- 
liament, named  Pralse-Ood  Barelxme,  gave 
his  name  to  it.  The  utter  ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
Barebone'a  parliament  even  of  the  forms 
of  their  own  house,  the  wretched  drivelling 
of  their  speeches,  and  their  obviona  in- 
capacity to  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  they  were  secretly  and  imperiously  In- 
structed to  do.  excited  so  much  ridicule 
even  from  the  very  multitude,  that  the  less 
Insane  among  the  members  themselves  be- 
came ashamed  of  their  pitiable  appear- 
ance. A  small  number  of  these,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Rouse,  their  speaker,  waited 
upon  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  and  wisely 
tendered  their  resignation  which  he  will- 
ingly received.  But  many  of  this  procioas 
parliament  were  far  from  being  convinced 
of  their  Incapacity  or  willing  to  resign  their 
authority.  They  determined  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  seceders,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  one  of  their  number,  named 
Hoyer,  as  their  speaker.  Cromwell  had 
but  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  sort  uf 
contumacy,  and  he  sent  a  party  of  guardsy 
under  the  command  of  colonel  White,  who 
cleared  the  parliament  house. 

Having  now  snfflcJently  ascertained  the 
complete  devotion  of  the  military  to  his 
person,  and  sufflcieutly  accustomed  the 
people  at  Urge  to  his  arbitrary  and  snddra 
caprices,  Cromwell,  whose  clear  and  m«*- 
culine  sense  mtut  have  loathed  the  Imbeci- 
lity and  fanaticism  of  the  late  parliament, 
boldly  proceeded  to  dispense  with  partl*- 
ments  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  pare 
and  open  military  government,  of  which  be 
was  himself  at  once  the  bead,  heart,  aad 
hand.  The  formation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  highly  characteristic  of  Orom- 
well's  peculiar  policy.  Through  bis  usual 
agents  he  induced  the  offloers  of  the  amy 
to  declare  him  protector  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  England;  and  that  there  might 
be  no  mistmderstanding  as  to  the  substan- 
tial royalty  of  the  offlce  thus  conferred  od 
biro,  the  appointment  was  proclaimed  In 
London  and  other  chief  towns  with  the  for- 
mality and  publicity  usual  on  proolalmlns 
the  acceseiun  of  a  king. 

The  military  officers  having  thns  made 
Cromwell  king  In  all  but  the  mere  name, 
he  gratefully  proceeded  to  make  thein  bla 
mInUtcrs.  choosing  his  council  from  amo&y 
the  general  officers,  and  allowlngearh  ooim- 
clllor  the  then  very  liberal  salary  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

Now  that  lie  was  ostensibly,  as  for  a  I009 
time  before  he  had  been  virtually,  at  the 
head  of  affiairs,  the  policy  of  Cromwell  r»> 
quired  that  the  army  should  lie  well  taken 
care  of.  While  there  was  yet  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  people  clamouring  for  a  par- 
liament and  of  a  parliament  mahlns  any 
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show  of  re«Istance  to  his  Inordinate  pre- 
tensions, the  discontent  of  the  army  was 
a  weapon  of  price  to  him.  Now,  the  case 
was  completel/  altered,  and  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the.  pay  of  the  army  to  fall  Into 
arrear,  he  had  every  officer  and  man  con- 
stantly paid  one  month  In  advance.  Liberal 
In  all  that  related  to  real  public  service,  as 
the  providing  of  arms,  famishing  the  mar 
gaztnes.  and  keeping  the  fleet  in  serviceable 
repair,  he  yet  was  the  determined  foe  of  all 
useless  expense. 

Bnt  though  the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell 
kept  the  people  tranquil  at  home  and  main- 
tained the  high  character  of  the  nation 
abroad  Jie  bad  not  long  obtained  the  protec- 
torate when  he  began  to  suiter  the  penalty 
of  his  criminal  ambition.  To  the  royalists 
as  the  murderer  of  their  former  king  and 
as  the  Chi^  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
their  present  one,  he  was  of  course  hate- 
ful ;  and  the  sincere  republicans.  Including 
not  only  Fairfax  and  many  other  men  of 
publie  importance  and  character,  but  also 
a  multitude  of  persons  in  all  ranks  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  some  of  his  own  nearest  and 
dearest  connectlonsisaw  in  him  only  a  worse 
than  legitimate  king.  The  consequence  was. 
that  numeroos  plc^  of  more  or  less  Im- 

rortanoe  and  extent,  were  formed  against 
im.  But  he  was  himself  active,  vigilant, 
and  pmietrating ;  and  as  he  was  profuse  in 
bis  rewards  to  those  who  afforded  him  valu- 
able information,  no  one  was  ever  more  ex- 
actly served  by  splea  He  seemed  to  know 
men's  very  thoughts,  so  rapid  and  mlaute 
was  the  information  which  he  in  fact  owed 
to  this,  in  his  circumstances,  wise  libera- 
lity. No  sooner  was  a  plot  formed  than  he 
knew  who  were  concerned  in  It ;  no  sooner 
had  Uie  conspirators  determined  to  proceed 
to  action  than  they  learned,  to  their  cost, 
that  their  own  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of 
him  whose  Ufe  they  bad  alqied  at. 

With  regard  to  the  war  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  engaged,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  failed  to  save 
them  from  suffering  severely  under  the  vi- 
gorous and  determined  attacks  of  Blake. 
Defeated  again  and  again,  and  finding  their 
trade  paralysed  in  every  direction,  they  at 
length  liecame  so  dispirited  that  they  sued 
for  peace,  and  treated  as  a  soverdgn  the 
man  whom,  hitherto,  they  had  very  Justly 
treated  as  a  usurper.  In  order  to  obtain 
peace,  they  agreed  to  restore  considerable 
territory  which,  during  the  reign  of  Oharios 
I.,  they  had  torn  from  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany;  to  cease  to  advocate  or  advance  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  II. ;  and 
to  pay  homage  on  every  sea  to  the  flag  of 
the  commonwealth. 

While  we  give  all  due  credit  to  Crom- 
well as  the  ruler  under  whom  the  Dutch 
were  thus  humbled,  and  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  his  prompt  and  liberal 
supplies  to  the  admiral  and  fleet,  we  must 
not.  either,  omit  to  remember  that  the  real 
humbler  of  the  Dutch  was  the  gallant  ad- 
miral Blake.  This  fine  Bngllsh  seaman 
was  avowedly  and  notoriously  a  republican 
in  p^clple,  and,  being  so,  he  could  not 
bnt  be  opposed  to  the  usurpation  by  Crom- 
well of  a  more  than  kingly  power.   But  at 


I  sea  and  with  an  eneny^  fleet  in  sl^t  the 
gallant  Blake  remembered  only  his  coun- 
try, and  cared  nothing  about  who  ruled  it. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  say  to  his  sea- 
men, 'No  matter  into  whose  hands  the 
government  may  fall ;  our  duty  is  still  to 
fight  for  our  country.* 

With  France  in  negotiation,  as  with  Hoi* 
land  in  open  war,  England  under  Cromwell 
was  successfuL  The  sagacious  cardinal 
Maxarin,  who  was  then  In  power  In  France, 
clearly  saw  that  the  protector  was  more 
easily  to  be  managed  by  fiattery  and  defer- 
ence than  by  any  attempts  at  violence,  and 
there  were  few  crowned  heads  that  were 
treated  by  France  under  Mazarin  with 
half  the  respect  which  It  lavished  upon 
'protector'  Cromwell  of  England.  This 
prudent  conduct  of  the  French  minister 
probably  saved  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
both  nations,  for  although  CromwelTs  dis- 
cerning mind  and  steadost  temper  would 
not  allow  of  his  sacrificing  any  of  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  England  to  the 
soothlngs  and  flatteries  of  the  French  mi- 
nister, they,  unquestionably,  disposed  him 
to  docility  and  complaisance  upon  many 
not  vitally  Important  points,  upon  which, 
had  they  been  at  all  haughtllv  pressed,  he 
would  have  resisted  even  to  the  extremity 
of  going  to  war. 

Spain,  which  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  oven  later  had  been  so  powerful  as 
to  threaten  to  unite  all  Europe  In  submis- 
sion, had  DOW  become  oonslderably  reduced. 
But  Cromwell,  wisely,  as  we  think,  still 
considered  It  too  powerful,  and  as  far  more 
likely  than  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Charles  II.,  and  thns  be  injurious  to  the 
oommonwealth— and  the  protector.  Ac- 
cordingly, being  solicited  by  Mazarin  to 
Join  in  depressing  Spain,  he  readily  furnish- 
ed six  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  signal  victory  wss 
with  this  aid  obtained  over  ttie  Spaniards 
at  Dunes.  In  return  for  this  Important 
service  the  French  put  Dunkirk,  lately  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  Into  his  hands. 

Bnt  the  victory  of  Dunes  was  the  least 
of  the  evils  that  the  SpanUrds  experienced 
from  the  enmity  of  CroraweU.  Blake,  whose 
conduct  In  the  Dutch  war  had  not  only  en- 
deared him  to  England,  but  had  also  spread 
his  personal  renown  throughout  the  world, 
was  most  liberally  and  ably  supported  by 
the  protector.  Having  sailed  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  Bngllsh  flag  had  never 
floated  above  a  fleet  since  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  he  completely  swept  that  sea  of 
all  that  dared  to  dispute  it  with  him.  and 
then  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  where  his  mere 
appearance  and  reputation  caused  the  duke 
of  Tuscany  to  make  reparations  for  divers 
injuries  which  had  been  Inflicted  upon  the 
English  tradera  there. 

▲.D.  laSft.— The  trading  vessels  of  Eng- 
land, as  Indeed  of  all  European  oountriesu 
had  long  suffered  from  the  Tunlslans«nd 
Algerines,  and  Blake  now  proceeded  to  call 
those  barlwrlans  to  account.  The  dey  of 
Algiers  was  soon  brought  to  reason ;  but 
the  dey  of  Tunis,  directing  the  attention 
of  Blake  to  the  strong  castles  of  Ooletta 
and  Porte  Farino,  bade  him  look  at  them 
MM 
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treMon.  This  ■Uurer  of  bis  lawful  sove- 
idgn,  who  bad  only  mMl«  hlsllrat  step  from 
olMcari^  vaAer  pretence  of  a  bumhiff  ba* 
tred  of  monareby,  now  bad  tbe  boldneas  to 
Mune  bis  son  Rtcbard  as  bis  saoeessor— as 
tbottgb  bis  nsorped  power  were  beld  by 
beredltary  rli^t^ 

Bat  ttaongb  named  by  bis  fatber  to  tbe 
protectorate,  Ricbard  OromweU  bad  none 
of  kls  fatbei's  energy  and  but  little  of  bis 
ambUlon.  Accostomed  to  tbe  stem  rule 
and  sagadoos  aottvlty  of  tbe  deceased 
osorper,  tbe  army  very  speedily  sbowed  Its 
nnwilUngness  to  transfer  Its  aUegiance  to 
Ricbard,  and  a  committee  of  tbe  leading 
ofDcers  was  assembled  at  Fleetwood's  reat- 
denoe,  and  called  tbe  cabal  of  WaUlngford. 
Tbe  first  step  of  tbis  association  was  to 
present  to  tbe  yonng  protector  a  remon- 
Btnmoe  requiring  tbat  tbe  comm«id  of  tbe 
array  sbould  be  intmsted  to  some  person 
wbo  possessed  tbe  confidence  of  the  officers. 
As  Ricbard  was  tbos  plainly  informed  tbat 
be  bad  not  tbat  confidence,  be  bad  no 
eboioe  but  to  defend  bis  title  by  force,  or 
make  a  rlrtne  of  necessity  and  give  In  bis 
resignation  of  an  antbority  to  tbe  exercise 
ofwbloh  be  was  signally  uneqn^  Hecbose 
tbe  latter  oourae :  and  bavlug  signed  a  for- 
mal abdication  of  an  office  wbl^  be  ongbt 
never  to  bave  filled,  be  lived  for  some  years 
In  France  and  snbseqnently  settled  atObea- 
bnnt^  in  Hertfordsblre,  wbere  as  a  private 
gentleman  be  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  Tbe  cabal  of  WaUlngford,  baving 
tlms  readily  and  quietly  disposed  of  pro- 
teotor  Ricbard,  now  saw  tbe  necessity  of 
esUtiUsbing  sometblng  like  a  formal  go- 
vernment ;  and  tbe  rump  parliament,  wblcb 
Oliver  Ckvmwell  bad  so  unceremoniously 
tamed  out  of  doors,  wss  invited  to  rein- 
state itself  in  antbority.  But  upon  tbese 
tboroni^ilf  incapable  men  tbe  experience 
of  paM  days  was  wboUy  tbrown  away. 
Forgetting  tbat  tbe  source  of  tbeir  power 
was  tlie  force  of  the  army,  tbelr  v«7  flnt 
measures  were  aimed  at  lessening  tbe 
power  of  tbe  cabaL  Tbe  latter  body,  per* 
oelvlng  tbat  tbe  parliament  proceeded  from 
less  to  greater  proofs  of  extreme  bcistillty, 
decemtned  to  send  it  back  to  tbe  fitting 
obeenrlty  of  private  life.  Lambert,  witb  a 
bMTge  body  of  troops,  accordingly  went  to 
Westminister.  Having  completely  sur- 
roonded  tbe  parliament  bonse  witb  bis 
men,  tbe  general  patiently  awaited  tbe 
arrival  of  tbe  speaker,  Lentbal,  and  when 
that  personsge  made  bis  appearance  tbe 
general  ordered  tbe  borses  of  tbe  state 
carriage  to  be  turned  round,  and  Lentbal 
was  conducted  home.  Tbe  like  civility 
was  extended  to  tbe  various  members  as 
tli«r  sncoesslvely  made  tbelr  appearance, 
and  tbe  army  proceeded  to  keep  a  solemn 
faot  by  way  of  celebrating  the  annihilation 
of  this  disgraceful  parliament. 

Bat  the  triumph  of  the  army  was  short. 
If  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  tbe  other  lead- 
ing oflleara  anticipated  tbe  possibility  of 
phtrtng  one  of  themselves  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Ute  protector,  they  bad 
egrogtoaaly  erred  in  overlooking  tbe  power 
and  poosibla  inclination  of  general  Monk. 
This  able  and  poUtio  officer,  it  will  be  rs> 


collected,  bxKl  been  Intrusted  by  Cromwell 
witb  tbe  task  nf  keeping  Scotland  in  sub- 
servlenoe  to  tbe  commouwealtb  of  England. 
He  bad  an  array  of  upwards  of  eight  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  and  tbe  wisdom  wid 
moderation  with  which  be  bad  governed 
Scotland  gave  him  great  moral  influence 
and  a  proportionate  command  of  pecuniary 
resources ;  and  when  tbe  dismissal  of  the 
rump  parliament  by  tbe  armr  threw  tbe 
Inhabitants  of  London  into  alarm  lest  an 
absolute  military  tyranny  should  succeed, 
tbe  eyes  of  all  were  turned  upon  Monk,  and 
every  one  was  anxious  to  know  whether  be 
would  throw  bis  vast  power  into  this  or 
into  that  scale. 

But  'honest  George  Monk,'  as  his  sol- 
diers with  affectionate  funUlarity  were 
wont  to  term  blm,  was  as  cool  and  silent  as 
be  was  dexterous  and  resolute.  As  soon  as 
he  was  made  aware  of  tbe  proceedings  tbat 
bad  taken  place  In  London  he  put  bis  vete- 
ran army  In  motion.  As  be  niu-cbed  south- 
ward upon  London  be  was  met  by  mes- 
senger after  messenffer,  each  party  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  for  which  be  Intended 
to  declare;  but  be  strictly,  and  with  an 
admln^le  firmness,  replied  to  all,  tbat  be 
was  on  bis  way  to  enquire  Into  the  state  of 
aflUrs,  and  to  aid  In  remedying  whatever 
might  be  wronff.  Btill  maintaining  this 
politic  reserve,  he  reached  St.  Albans,  and 
there  fixed  bis  head-quarters. 

Tbe  rump  parllunent  In  tbe  meantime 
bad  reassembled  without  opposition  from 
the  WaUlngford  cabal,  tbe  members  of 
which  probably  feared  to  act  whUe  In  Igno- 
rance of  tbe  Intentions  of  Monk,  who  now 
sent  a  formal  request  to  the  parliament  for 
the  Instant  removal  to  country  quarters  of 
all  troops  stationed  in  London.  This  done, 
the  parliament  dissolved,  after  taking  roea- 
snres  for  tbe  immedUte  election  of  new 
members. 

Sagacious  public  men  now  began  to 
judge  tbat  Monk,  weanr  of  tbe  existing 
state  of  things,  bad  resolved  to  restore  the 
exiled  king,  but  Monk  still  preserved  tbe 
most  profound  sUence  until  the  assembling 
of  a  new  parliament  should  enable  him 
rapidly  and  effectually  to  accomplish  bis 
designs. 

The  onjy  person  who  seems  to  bave  been 
in  tbe  confidence  of  this  able  man  was  a 
Devonshire  gentleman  named  Morrlce,  wbo 
was  of  as  taciturn  and  prudent  a  disposition 
as  the  general  himself.  All  persons  who 
sought  the  general's  confidence  were  re- 
ferred to  Morrlce,  and  among  the  number 
was  Sir  John  OranviUe,  who  was  tbe  ser- 
vant and  personal  friend  of  the  exiled  king, 
wbo  now  sent  him  over  to  England  to  en- 
deavour to  Infiuenoe  Monk.  Sir  John,  when 
referred  to  Morrlce,  more  than  once  replied 
that  be  beld  a  commission  from  tbe  king, 
and  tbat  he  could  open  bis  business  to  no 
one  but  general  Monk  In  person.  This  per- 
tinacity and  caution  wero  predsely  what 
Monk  required ;  and  though  even  now  ho 
would  not  commit  himself  by  any  written 
document,  be  personaUy  gave  Granville 
such  information  as  induced  the  king  to 
hasten  from  Breda,  tbe  governor  of  whidi 
would  fain  bave  made  him  a  prisoner  under 
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tbo  pretence  of  pvlBff  lilm  bonoar,  and 
•euled  himBett  In  BoUand.  wbere  h«  anx* 
loaa]y  awaltvd  tenhcr  tiding*  from  Monk. 

The  parliament  at  length  aaaembled,  and  i 
it  became  rtrj  generally  onderatood.  that ' 
the  reatoratlon  of  the  monarchy  was  the 
real  intention  of  Monk ;  bat  ao  great  and  i 
obvlou*  were  the  perils  of  the  time,  that 
for  a  few  da)*s  the  parliament  occupied  it- 
■elf  in  merely  routine  bosineas,  no  one  ' 
daring  to  utter  a  word  upon  that  very  sub- 1 
ject  which  erery  man  bad  the  roost  deeply  . 
at  heart.    Monk  during  all  this  time  had  | 
lost  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  new  parliament,  and  he  at 
last   broke  through  his  poUtlo  and  well- 
sustained  reserve,  and  directed  Anncsley. 
the  president  of  the  council,  to  Inform  the 
house  that  sir  John  Granville  was  at  tu 
door  with  a  letter  from  his  Msjesty.    The 
effect  of  these  few  words  was  electrical : 
the  whole  of  the  members  ruse  from  their 
scau  and  balled  the  news  with  a*burst  of 
ciithuslastlc   cheering.     Sir    John    Uran- 
ville  was  now  called  In,  the  king's  letter 
was  read,  and  the  proposals  It  made  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  were  agreed  to  with 
a  new  burst  of  cheering.     The  gracious 
letter,  offering  an  indemnity  far  more  ex- 
teniUre  than  could  have  been  hoped  for 
after  all  the  evil  that  had  been  done,  was 
at  once  entered  on  the  journals,  and  ordered 
to  be  published,  that  the  people  at  large 
might  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  house. 
Nothing  now  remained  to  obstruct  the  re- 
turn of  Charles,  who,  after  a  short  and 
prospercns  passage,  arrired  in  London  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  being  the  day  on 
which   he   completed   his  thirtieth   year. 
Bverywhere  he  was  received  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  assembled  multitudes ;  and 
BO  numerous  were  the  congratulatory  ad- 
dressee that  were  presented  to  him,  that  he 
Eleasantly  remarked  that  it  must  surely 
ave  been  his  own  fault  that  he  bad  not 
returned  sooner,  as  it  was  plain  there  was 
not  one  of  his  subjects  who  had  not  been 
long  wishing  for  him. 


OHAPTBR  LIT. 
Tk*  Betgn  (t^OBABLU  IL 

A.i>.  160a  —  Touso,  aecorapllirtied,  and  of 
a  singularly  cheerful  and  affable  temper, 
Charles  II.  ascended  his  throne  with  all 
tbe  apparent  elements  of  a  just  and  uni- 
versal popularity,  especially  as  the  Ignor- 
ance of  some  and  the  tyranny  of  others 
had  by  this  time  taught  the  people  of 
Bugland  to  ondorstand  the  full  valae  of 
a  wise  and  regular  government.  But 
Charles  bad  some  faults  which  were  none 
the  less  mischievous  because  they  were  tbe 
mere  excesses  of  amiable  qualities.  His 
good-nature  was  attended  by  a  levity  and 
carelessness  which  caused  him  to  leave  tbe 
roost  faithful  serrioes  and  the  most  serious 
■aoriflces  unrewarded,  and  his  gaiety  de- 
generated  into  an  indolenoe  and  self- 
Indttlgenoa  more  fitted  to  the  effeminate 
•elf-worshlp  of  a  Sybarite  than  to  the 
responsible  sitnaUoo  of  Um  king  of  a  free 
^ndaoUTe  p«opl«. 


One  of  the  first  oares  of  the  nuHanent 
was  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  that 
had  paased.  but  a  special  exception  was 
made  of  those  who  had  directly  and  p^ 
sonally  taken  part  In  the  mnrder  of  tbo 
Ute  king.  Three  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these.  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton, 
were  dead.  But  as  It  was  thought  that 
some  signal  obloquy  ought  to  be  thrown 
upon  crime  so  enormous  as  thelr% 
their  bodies  were  disinterred,  suspended 
from  the  trallows,  and  subsequently  buried 
at  its  foot.  Others  of  the  regicides  were 
proceeded  sgain  St.  and  more  or  less  severely 
punished;  but  Charles  showed  no  more 
earnestness  in  vengeance  than  In  grati- 
tude, and  there  never,  probably,  has  been 
so  little  of  puniriiraont  inflicted  for  crime 
so  extensive  and  ao  frigfatfuL 

Charles,  in  fact,  had  but  one  passion— 
the  love  of  pleasure;  and  so  long  as  he 
could  command  the  means  of  gratifying 
that,  he,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  especlallr,  seemed  to  care  but  little 
how  his  ministers  arranged  the  pnblto 
affairs.  It  waa,  in  some  degree,  happy  for 
the  nation  that  Charles  was  thns  oarelesa ; 
for  so  excessive  was  the  gladness  of  the 
nation's  loyalty  just  at  this  period,  that 
had  Charles  been  of  a  sterner  and  more 
ambitious  character  he  would  hare  had 
little  or  no  difflcnity  in  rendering  himself 
an  absolute  monarch.  Bo  erident  was  the 
inclination  of  the  commons  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes In  order  to  gratify  the  king,  that 
one  of  the  ministers,  Southampton,  seri- 
ously contempUted  requiring  the  enormous 
amount  of  two  millions  as  the  king's  annnal 
revenue,  a  revenue  which  would  have  made 
him  wholly  independent  alike  of  his  people 
and  the  law.  Fortunately,  the  wise  and 
virtuous  lord  CUrendon,  attached  as  he  wms 
to  tbe  royal  master  whose  exile  and  priva- 
tlons  he  had  faithfully  shared,  opposed  this 
outrageous  wish  of  Southampton,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  king  was  fixed  more  mode- 
rately, but  with  a  liberality  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  feel  neosMlty  ex- 
cept as  the  consequence  of  tlie  extremeat 
profusion. 

But  Charles  was  one  of  thoae  persMU 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  topreeerve 
free  from  pecuniary  necessity ;  and  he  sooo 
became  so  deeply  Involved  in  difllciiitles. 
while  his  love  of  expensive  pleaaorea  re- 
mained unabated,  that  he  at  onoe  turned 
his  thoughts  to  marriage  as  a  means  ol 
procuring  money  Catherine,  the  infanta 
of  Portugal,  was  at  that  time,  probably, 
tbe  homeliest  princess  in  Europe.  Bnt 
she  was  wealthy,  her  portion  amount- 
ing to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  together  with  Bombay  In  the  Bast 
Indies,  and  the  fortress  of  Tangier  tn 
Africa :  and  such  a  portion  had  too  many 
attractions  for  the  needy  and  pleasure- 
loving  Charles  to  allow  him  to  lay  mnoh 
stress  upon  tbe  Infanta's  want  of  peraooal 
attractions.  The  dukes  of  Ormond,  South- 
ampton, and  the  able  and  clear^eadeo 
chanoellor  Clarendon  endeavoured  to  dta- 
snade  the  king  from  this  match.  ehMlv  on 
the  ground  of  the  Infknta  being  but  little 
likely  to  have  chUdren :  but  diaries  waa 
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re«o1ti(«,  and  the  bifanto  liecun*  queen  of 
Ba^laod,  an  hooonr  wfalcb  it  Is  to  be  feared 
that  ahe  dearlj  pnrchaaed,  for  the  name- 
rcms  mietreMea  of  ttie  kins  werepermlttod. 
If  not  actoallF  enoooragcd,  to  insult  her  by 
their  flamlUar  presence,  and  vie  with  her  In 
loxary  obtained  at  her  ooai. 

Ab  a  means  of  proonring  large  sums 
from  his  parliament,  Charles  declared  war 
a«iUnat  the  Duteh.   The  hostilities  were 
very  fiercely  carried  on  by  both  parties,  Imt 
after  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
an  Immense  amount,  the  Dutch,  by  a  trtaty 
Bl«ned  at  Breda,  procured  peace  by  ceding 
to  Bngland  the  American  colony  of  New 
York.    Though  this  colony  was  Justly  oon- 
aidered  aa  an  important  acquisition,  the 
whole  terns  of  the  peace  were  not  con- 
sidered sofBclently  honourable  to  Bngland. 
and  Um  public  mind  became  much  ezanpe- 
radtod  against  Clarendon,  who  was  said  to 
have  commenced  war  nnneoessaiily,  and  to 
hare  concluded  peace  disgracefully.    What- 
ever might  be  the  prirate  opinion  of  Charles, 
who,  probably,  had  tar  more  than  Claren- 
don  to  do  with  the  commencement  cf  the 
war,   he  showed  no  desire  to  shield  his 
minister,  whose  steadfast  and  high-princi- 
pled character  had  long  been  so  distasteful 
at  oonrt  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  the 
Insults  of  the  courtiers  and  the  slights  of 
the  Ung.    Under  such  circumstances  the 
fate  of  Strsflbrd  seemed  by  no  means  un- 
likely to  beeome  that  of  Clarendon,  Mr. 
Seymour  bringing  serenteen  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  hiro.    But  Clarendon, 
peroelYing  the  peril  In  which  he  was  placed, 
and  rightly  judging  that  it  wss  in  vain  to 
OKKMe  the  popular  clamour  when  that  was 
aided  by  the  ungrateful  coldness  of  the 
ooint.  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  France, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 

Freed  from  the  presence  of  Clarendon, 
whose  rebuke  he  feared,  and  whose  virtue 
he  admired  but  could  not  imitate,  Charles 
now  gave  the  chief  direction  of  public  af- 
talrs  into  the  bands  of  certain  partakers  of 
his  pleasnrea.  Sir  Thomas  Cliftbrd,  lord 
Ashley,  sflerwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Arlington,  and 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  were  the  persons 
to  whom  Charles  now  intrusted  his  aifalrs, 
snd  from  their  initials  this  mtnlstcy  was 
known  by  the  title  of  the  oamau 

AJK  167a— The  members  of  the  cabal 
were  undoubtedly  men  of  ability ;  learning, 
wit,  and  accomplishment  being  absolute 
requisites  to  the  obtaining  of  Charles's  fa- 
vour. But  theirs  was  the  ability  of  cour- 
tiers rather  than  of  ministers ;  they  were 
better  Utted  to  season  the  pleasures  of  the 
prince,  than  to  provide  fbr  the  security 
of  the  throne  or  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples The  public  discontent  was,  oonse- 
qnenthr,  very  great ;  it  was  but  too  deeply 
and  widely  felt  that  such  a  ministry  was 
little  likely  to  put  any  effectual  check  upon 
the  profligate  pleasures  which  made  the 
EngUsb  court  at  once  the  gayest  and  the 
most  vidous  court  in  all  Europe. 

Nor  was  it  merely  from  the  character  of 
the  ntnistry  and  the  dissipated  course  of 
the  king  that  the  people  felt  discontented. 
The  duke  of  York,  (heprBsumptlve  heir  to 


the  throne,  thon^  a  brave  and  a  high- 
minded  man,  was  universally  believed  to  be 
a  very  bigoted  papist ;  and  enou^^  of  the 
puritan  spirit  still  remained  to  make  men 
dread  the  possible  accession  of  a  papist 
king. 

The  alarm  and  uneasiness  that  were  felt 
on  this  point  at  length  reached  to  such  a 
height  that,  in  August  of  this  year,  as  the 
king  was  walking  In  St.  James's  park,  dis- 
porting himself  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
little  do«s  of  which  he  was  fond,  a  chemist, 
named  Kirby,  approached  his  majesty,  and 
warned  him  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  against 
him.  *  Keep,  sire,*  said  this  person,  *  with- 
in your  company ;  your  enemies  design  to 
take  your  life,  and  you  may  be  shot  even 
in  this  very  walk.' 

News  so  startling,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  consonant  with  the  vague  fears  and  vul- 
gar rumours  of  the  dur.  naturally  led  to 
terther  enquiries ;  and  Kirby  stated  that  he 
had  his  Information  from  a  doctor  Tonge. 
a  clergyman,  who  had  assured  him  that 
two  men,  named  Cirove  and  Pickering,  were 
engaged  to  shoot  the  kteig,  and  that  the 
queen's  physician,  sir  Oeorge  Wakeling. 
had  agreed,  if  they  failed,  to  put  an  end  to 
Ills  majesty  by  poison.  The  matter  was 
now  referred  to  Danby,  the  lord  treasurer, 
who  sent  for  doctor  Ton«e.  That  person 
not  only  showed  aH  readiness  to  attend, 
but  also  produced  a  bundle  of  papers  re- 
lative to  the  supposed  plot.  Questioned 
as  to  the  manner  hi  which  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  these  papers,  he  at  first  stated 
that  they  were  thrust  under  his  door,  snd 
subsequently  that  he  knew  the  writer  of 
them,  who  reaulved  hto  name  to  he  con- 
cealed lest  he  should  incur  the  deadly  anger 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  reader  will  do  well  to 
remark  the  gross  inconsistency  of  these 
two  accounts ;  it  is  chiefly  by  the  careful  no- 
ting of  such  inconsistencies  that  the  wise 
see  through  the  carefully-woven  falsehoods 
which  are  so  commonly  believed  by  the 
credulous  or  the  careless.  If  the  papers 
had  really  been  thrust  beneath  this  man's 
door,  as  he  at  first  pretended,  how  should  he 
know  the  author?  If  the  author  was  known 
to  him,  to  what  purpose  the  stealthy  way 
of  forwarding  the  papers?  Chsrles  him- 
self was  far  too  acute  a  reasoner  to  overlook 
this  gross  Inconsistency,  and  he  flatly  gave 
It  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole  affair  waa 
a  clumsy  Action.  But  Tonge  was  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  miscreants  who  would  not  so 
readily  be  dhKoncerted,  snd  he  was  now 
sent  again  to  the  lord  treasurer  Danby,  to 
inform  htm  that  a  packet  of  tveasonablo 
letters  was  on  Its  way  to  the  Jesuit  Bed* 
Ingfleld.  the  duke  of  York's  confessor.  By 
some  chance  Tonge  gave  this  Informa- 
tion some  hours  after  the  duke  of  York  had 
himself  been  put  In  possession  of  these  let- 
ters, which  he  had  shown  to  the  king  as 
a  vulgar  and  ridiculous  forgery  of  whldb  he 
could  not  discover  the  drift. 

Hitherto  all  attempts  at  producing  any 
effect  by  means  of  these  allied  treason- 
able designs  had  failed,  and  the  chief  ma- 
nufacturer of  them,  Titus  Gates,  now  came 
forward  with  a  well-feigned  unwDllngness. 
This  man  had  from  his  youth  upward  been 
«m2  
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ed  the  Mcasatlon  with  the  nttor  contempt 
which  It  oieiited. 

The  conjunction  of  two  inch  intrepid  per^ 
jar«n  m  Oat«s  md  Bodloe  wai  ominous 
indeed  to  the  unfortunate  penons  whom 
tber  accused;  and  it  is  but  little  to  the 
rrodlt  of  the  public  men  of  that  day  that 
tber  did  not  interfere  to  prerent  anjr  prl- 
toner  being  tried  upon  their  evidence  as  to 
the  fkbled  plot,  until  the  public  mind  should 
tiave  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  iu 
which  to  recover  from  its  heat  and  exacer- 
ballon.  Ho  such  delay  was  even  proposed, 
and  while  eunningwas  still  triumphant  and 
rredulitT  still  agape,  Edward  Coleman,  the 
duke  of  York's  secretary,  was  put  upon  his 
triaL  Here,  as  before  the  council,  Oates 
snd  Bedioe,  though  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  each  with  himself,  yet  agreed  in 
their  main  statements,  that  Ooleman  had 
not  only  agreed  to  the  assassination  of  the 
king  but  nad  even,  as  his  reward  for  so 
doing,  received  a  commission,  signed  by  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him 
papal  secretary  of  state  of  these  kingdoms. 
Coleman,  who  behaved  with  equal  modesty 
and  firmness,  utterly  denied  all  the  guilt 
that  was  laid  to  his  diarge.  But  he  could 
not  prove  a  negative,  and  his  mere  denial 
availed  nothing  against  the  positive  swear- 
ing of  the  informers.  He  was  condemned 
to  death ;  and  then  several  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  offered  to  interpose  to 
procure  him  the  king's  pardon  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  make  a  full  confession. 
But  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  inno- 
cent, and  was  far  too  nigh-minded  to  save 
his  life  by  falsely  accusing  himself  and 
others.  He  still  firmly  denied  his  guilt,  and, 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Charles,  was  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  blood  of  Oolemaa  satiated  neither 
the  Infbrmers  nor  the  public.  Pickering, 
Grove,  and  Ireland  were  next  put  upon 
tbeir  trial,  condemned  and  executed.  That 
tliey  were  Innocent  we  have  no  doubt ;  but 
they  were  Jesuits,  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
blunt  all  sympathy  with  their  fate. 

Hill.  Green,  and  Berry  were  now  charged 
with  being  the  actual  murderers  of  sir 
Kdroondbury  Godfrey.  In  this  CKne  the  in- 
formation, which  was  laid  by  Bedioe,  was 
wholly  irreooncileable  with  the  evidence 
which  was  given  by  a  fellow  named  Prance, 
and  there  was  good  evidence  that  was  at 
variance  with  them  both.  But  the  prisoners 
were  found  guilty  and  executed,  all  three 
in  their  dying  moments  professing  their  in- 
nocence. As  Berry  was  a  protestant  this 
made  some  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  more  reasonable,  but  the  public  mind 
was  not  even  prepared  to  be  disabused. 

Whttbread.  provincial  of  the  Jeeulu,  and 
Garan,  Fen  wick.  Turner,  and  Harcourt, 
brethren  of  the  same  order,  were  next  tried. 
In  addition  to  Oates  and  Bedioe,  a  wretch 
named  Dngdale  appeared  against  these  pri- 
soners, and,  in  addition  to  and  in  support 
of  the  incredible  and  monstrous  lies  of 
Gates  and  Bedioe.  he  deliberately  swore 
that  there  were  two  hundred  thousand  pa- 
pists at  that  very  moment  ready  to  take 
arras.  And  yet  the  alleged  leaders  and  in- 
stigators of  this  huge  army  of  armed  and 


malignant  papists  were  daily  being  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  butcherod,  under 
the  guard  of  a  score  or  two  constables  I 
But  reasoning  could  not  possibly  be  of  any 
avail  in  that  veritable  reign  of  terror,  for 
even  direct  and  sworn  evidence  in  favour  of 
accused  persons  was  treated  with  contempt. 
For  instance,  on  this  very  trial  sixteen 
witnesses  proved  that  they  and  Oates  were 
together  in  the  seminary  or  St.  Oraet'son  the 
ver}'  day  In  which  that  ruffian's  testimony 
had  stated  him  to  have  been  In  London.  But 
these  witnesses  were  papists,  tbeir  evidence 
receired  not  the  slightest  attention,  and 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  condemned 
and  executed,  protesting  in  their  last  mo- 
ments their  entire  innocence  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge. 

Sir  George  Wakoman,  the  queen's  physi- 
cian, was  now  brought  to  trial,  but  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  persons  previously 
accused.  The  vile  informers,  it  is  true, 
swore  with  their  accustomed  and  dauntless 
fluency ;  but  to  have  convicted  sir  George 
would,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  inferred  the  guilt  of  the  queen. 
TUe  judge  and  jury  were  probably  appre- 
hensive that  even  the  culpable  and  cruel 
indolence  of  Charles  would  not  allow  the 
prevalent  vlllany  to  proceed  to  that  extent, 
and  sir  George  was  honourably  acquitted. 

A.D.  1«7J.  — For  upwards  of  two  years 
the  horrible  falsehoods  of  Oates  had  de- 
luded the  mind  of  the  public,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.  But  he  and  his 
abominable  associate  were  not  yet  weary  of 
evil  doing.  Hitherto  the  victims  had  been 
chiefly  priests  and  scholars,  to  whose  title 
of  jesulu  the  vulgar  attributed  every  thing 
that  was  most  dangerous  and  terrible.  But 
as  If  to  show  that  rank  the  most  eminent 
and  age  the  most  reverend  were  as  worth- 
less iu  their  eyes  as  the  piety  and  learning 
of  sincere,  however  erroneous,  religionlsu, 
the  informing  miscreants  now  brought  for* 
ward  a  last  victim  in  the  person  of  the  earl 
of  Stafford.  The  fiercest  wild  beast  is  not 
fiercer  or  more  utterly  unreasoning  than  a 
deluded  and  enraged  multitude.  The  cry 
against  the  venf  rable  earl  of  Stafford  was 
even  louder  than  It  had  been  against  the 
former  prisoners.  Oates  positively  swore 
that  he  saw  one  of  the  Jesuits  who  had  lately 
been  condemned,  Fenwlck,  deliver  to  the 
earl  of  Stafford  a  commission  signed  by  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  constituting  the  earl 
paymaster-general  of  the  Jesuit  or  papal 
army.  It  was  In  vain  that  the  venerable 
nobleman  protested  his  Innocence,  and 
pointed  out  the  improbability  of  his  feeble 
age  being  concerned  in  plots;  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  and  quartered. 
Charles  changed  the  sentence  to  behead- 
ing, and  the  earl  suffered  accordingly  upon 
Tower-hill. 

The  parliament,  which  had  now  sat  seven- 
teen years,  was  dissolved,  but  a  new  one 
was  called,  which  will  ever  be  memorable 
on  account  of  one  law  which  it  passed; 
we  mean  the  Invaluable  habetu  eorpu$ 
act.  By  this  act  the  gaoler  who  is  sum- 
moned must  have  or  produce  the  body  of  a 
'  prisoner  In  court  and  certify  the  cause  of 
I  his  detention,  within  three  days  if  within 
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not  onl7  wore  eonsfclcrmble  muss  extorted 
for  Uietr  ra>torul<m,  but  the  kins  took 
aune  to  reeerre  in  hla  own  hand*  the  power 
of  awolntinf  to  all  ofleee  of  tnut  and 
prolik  That  p&tronage  which  was  thus 
discreditably  obtained  was  so  enonnooa* 
that  the  power  of  the  crown  became  over> 
whelmln«l7  Tast,  and.  with  bat  a  few  excep- 
tions, men  agreed  that  resistance,  even  If 
tostlflable.  would  now  be  nseleas  and 
lopeiessL 

But  there  was  a  party  of  maloontents, 
weak  as  to  number,  but  vlstutraa.  In- 
fluential, and  bold :  and  absolute  as  Charles 
was,  and  unassailable  as  to  most  people 
his  power  must  have  seemed,  his  llJEe, 
eren,  was,  at  this  time.  In  a  most  Imminent 
perU. 

The  soul  oi  the  maloontenia  was  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbunr.  That  hlghly-crlfted  but 
turbulent  and  ptot4oTlnv  person  had  en- 
gaged with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
eari  of  MaoolesfleM,  lord  WUllam  Russell, 
and  seToral  other  noblemen,  to  rise  noml- 
nallr  In  farour  of  freedom,  but  reallj  to 
dethrone  Charles ;  exclude.  If  not  slaj. 
James ;  and  place  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's 
natural  son.  The  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord 
Brandon  and  others,  were  to  effect  a  rising 
In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ;  sir  Francis 
Drake,  air  Francis  Howies,  and  sir  WlUIam 
Oourtner  were  Induced  or  lord  William 
Russell  to  head  the  insurrection  In  Devon, 
and  generally  In  the  west ;  and  Shaftesbury 
aided  by  Ferguson,  a  preacher  of  the  inde- 
pendents, undertook  to  effect  a  general 
rising  in  the  dty  of  London,  where  the 
discontent  and  disloyalty,  owing  to  the 
^talr  of  the  charter,  were  at  the  greatest 
height  Shaftesbury  urged  on  the  plot 
with  all  his  energy,  and  It  Is  most  probable 
that  the  kingdom  would  hare  been  plunged 
Into  all  the  confusion  and  horror  of  a  civil 
war  If  the  extreme  eagerness  of  Shaftes- 
bury had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
extreme  caution  of  lord  William  Russell, 
who,  when  everything  was  nearly  ready  for 
an  outbreak,  urged  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
to  postpone  the  enterprise  until  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  The  usually  en- 
terprising and  turbulent  Shaftesbury  now 
became  so  prostrated  by  a  sense  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  was  placed  by  this 
postponement,  that  he  abandoned  his  house 
and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Londoners 
to  rise  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
cooperation  of  the  provinces ;  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  unavailing,  and  In  his 
despair  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died  broken-hearted  and  in 
poverty. 

nie  conspirator!  being  thus  freed  from 
the  turbulent  Shaftesbury,  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  six ;  Hampden,  grandson  to  the 
Hampden  who  made  so  much  opposition 
to  the  ship-money,  Algernon  Sldnev,  How- 
ard. Essex,  and  lord  William  Russell :  Mon- 
mouth being  their  grand  leader  and  centre 
of  oorrespondenoe,  his  chief  adviser,  how- 
ever, being  the  duke  of  Argyle.  There  were 
numerous  subordinates  in  this  eonsplraey ; 
and  it  is  aOlrmed.  by  the  friends  of  the  me- 
mory of  knrd  WHlMm  RuasaU,  that  he  and  the 


leaders  did  not  enoourage.  and  were  not  even 
perfectly  oogntxant  ol^  the  more  a^oetous 
part  of  the  plan  of  those  omsplratora  who 
had  agreed  to  assasslnste  the  king  on  his 
way  to  Hewmailcet.  We  confess  that  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  making  a  large  demand 
indeed  upon  our  credulity  to  sumtose  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  we  have  not  apace 
to  go  into  the  arguments  which  ml«ht 
be  adduced  In  favour  of  the  8UH>oaitlon 
that,  however  willing  the  chief  conMmtora 
might  be  to  leave  the  horrible  crime  of 
assassination  to  subordinates,  they  were  at 
least  quite  willing  that  such  crime  should 
be  perpetrated  to  the  profit  of  their  main 
design. 

The  plan  of  the  conspirators  against  the 
life  of  the  king  was  to  seerete  themselves 
on  a  farm  belonging  to  one  of  than,  the 
Rye^ouse,  situated  on  the  road  to  New- 
market, overturn  a  cart  there  to  obstruct 
the  royid  cuTiage,and  then  deliberately  Are 
upon  the  king.  After  much  oonsultatton 
it  was  detennined  to  carry  this  dastardly 
plot  into  execution  on  the  king's  return 
from  Newmarket.  About  a  week  before 
the  time  at  which  his  majesty  was  to  do  so, 
the  house  in  which  he  resided  at  Newmarket 
took  fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
London.  This  circumstance  would  merely 
have  postponed  the  '  fate'  of  his  majeaty, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  time  that  was  thus 
lost  to  the  conspirators,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, named  Kelling,  found  hims^  in  danger 
of  prosecution  for  having  arrested  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  to  save  himself  from 
the  consequeooes  ho  waited  upon  the  king's 
ministers  and  revealed  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  plot  against  the  king,  and  colonel 
Rumsey  and  a  lawyer  named  West  Joined 
him  in  becoming  king's  evidence.  Mon- 
mouth and  Qrey  escaped,  lord  WtlUam  Rua- 
sell  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  aa,  shortly  afterwards,  were  Baaex. 
Sidney,  and  Hampden,  together  with  lord 
Howard,  who  was  found  in  a  ohlmney. 
That  l«nM)ble  nobleman,  thotigh  fully  aa 
guilty  as  the  rest.  Immediately  agreed  to 
save  his  own  recreant  life  by  beooming  evl- 
denoe  against  his  former  aasoelatea.  w1m> 
seemed  more  indignant  and  disgusted  at 
that  treachery  than  affected  by  the  peril  in 
which  It  placed  them. 

Colonel  Waloot,  an  old  republioan  oScer, 
together  with  Stone  and  Rouses  were  flrst 
put  upon  trial,  and  condemned  upon  the 
evidence  of  their  former  assodatea,  colonel 
Rumsey  and  the  lawyer  West 

Lord  William  Russell  and  Algemon  Sid- 
ney were  condemned  chiefly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  lord  Howard.  In  the  case  of  Sid- 
ney, however,  the  evidence  of  Howard  waa 
most  unconstitutionally  eked  out  by  oon- 
strulng  as  treasonable  certain  writings, 
merely  speculative,  though  of  republican 
tendency,  which  were  seised  at  his  hooaeu 
Both  Russell  and  Sidney  were  condemaed 
and  executed.  Hampden  was  more  fortu- 
nate, and  escaped  with  a  flue  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Holloway,  a  merchant  of 
Bristol,  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  das- 
tardly oonnirsoy,  escaped  to  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  waa 
similarly  situated,  escaped  to  HoUiuuL    Butt 
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»o  emgerlf  vlndfctire  had  Charles  and  hit 
ministry  by  this  time  been  rendered  by  the 
nvncriHU  plots,  real  and  pretended,  that 
both  of  those  persons  were  bronght  orerto 
England  and  exeented.  Lord  Braex  would 
also  probably  have  been  executed,  bat  be- 
ing Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  he  there  com- 
mitted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat. 

Judging  from  the  severity  with  which 
(^larlea  proceeded  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  presume  he  would  either 
hare  carried  his  despotism  to  a  frightful 
pitch,  or  hare  fallen  a  victim  to  the  equally 
unjustifiable  Tloienoe  of  some  malcontent. 
But  his  naturally  fine  constitution  was  now 
eonidetely  broken  up  by  his  long  and  furi- 
ous course  of  dissipation,  and  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy seized  htm,  from  which  he  was  but 
psjrttelly  recovered  by  bleeding :  he  expired 
in  the  Hfty-flfth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

Much  might  be  said  in  dispraise  of 
C9nrles,  both  as  man  and  monarch ;  but 
impartial  Justice  demands  that  we  should 
make  »  great  allowance  for  the  unfavour- 
able etronmstanees  under  which  the  beet 
years  of  his  youth  and  manhood  were  spent 
Poverty  for  months,  poverty  so  extreme 
that  he  and  his  followers  were  at  times 
without  a  single  coin  and  owed  their  very 
food  to  the  kindness  of  their  hosts,  was  oc- 
casionally fbllowed  by  a  temporary  plenty ; 
and  hi*  companions  were,  for  the  most 
part,  precisely  the  persons  to  encourage 
him  In  every  extravagance  to  which  so 
wretehedly  precarious  a  life  was  calculated 
to  Induce  him.  Bven  the  cruelty  and  des> 
potlsm  of  his  latter  years  visibly  had  their 
Chief  cause  in  the  political  rlllany  and  vio- 
lence of  considerable  bodies  of  his  people. 
9o  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  his  ex- 
travagant liberality  to  his  numerous  mis- 
tresses ;  and  for  the  wholly  eruel  and  mean 
treatment  he  bestowed  upon  his  wife  we 
know  of  no  decorous  epithet  that  Is  suffi- 
ciently severe. 

That  Charles  was  not  natmraJty  of  a 
cmel,  or  eren  of  a  suffleicntly  severe  turn, 
a  remarkable  proof  is  afforded  by  the  story 
of  a  ruffian  named  Blood ;  a  story  so  sin- 
gular, that  we  think  It  necessary  to  give  it 
by  way  of  H>pendix  to  this  reign.  Blood. 
wl20  bad  served  in  Ireland,  had,  or  fancied 
thst  he  had,  considerable  claims  upon  the 
government,  and  being  refused  satisfar- 
tUm  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  he  actually 
waylaid  and  seised  that  nobleman  on  his 
return  f^ora  an  evening  party  in  Lon- 
don, and  would  have  banged  him  but  for 
the  oceurreoce  of  a  mere  accident  which 
enabled  the  duke  to  escape.  A  desperado 
of  this  sort  could  not  fall  to  be  in  frequent 
trouble  and  distress ;  and  he  at  length  was 
redneed  to  such  extreme  straits,  that  witb 
some  of  his  SMOclates  he  formed  a  plan  for 
purtolning  the  regalia  from  the  Jewel-house 
in  the  Tower.  He  contrived  to  ingratiate 
bhnself  with  the  old  couple  who  had  charge 
of  the  valuable  jewels,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bind  both  the  man  and  woman 
and  make  off  with  all  the  most  valuable 
articles.  Though  flred  at  by  the  sentry,  he 
got  clear  as  far  as  Tower-hill,  where  he 
was  apprehended  after  a  desperate  struggle, 


So  enormous  an  outrage.  It  might  have 
been  anticipated,  would  be  expiated  only 
by  the  severest  punishment ;  but  the  king 
not  only  forgave  Blood,  but  eren  gave 
him  a  considerable  annual  pension  to  ena- 
ble him  to  live  without  farther  criminality. 
A  rare  proof  of  the  native  easiness  of  the 
king's  temper!  Though  it  must  be  added 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  detested 
Ormond,  was  on  that  acoount  supposed  to 
have  used  his  vast  Infinenoe  in  iavour  <^ 
Blood. 

CHAPTER  LV. 
The  Reign  0/ Jambs  II. 

Aj>.  16B5.— Tri  somewhat  ostentatious 
manner  in  which  the  duke  of  York  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  mass,  during  the 
life  of  his  brother,  had  been  one  great  cause 
of  the  general  dislike  in  which  he  was  held. 
Bven  Charles,  giddy  and  careless  as  he  in 
general  was,  saw  the  imprudence  of  James's 
conduct,  and  significantly  told  him  on  one 
occasion  that  ike  had  no  desire  to  go  upon 
his  travels  again,  whatever  Junes  might 
wish.  On  ascending  the  throne,  the  first, 
very  first,  act  of  James  was  one  of  an  honest 
but  most  imprudent  bigotry.  Incapable  of 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  fully  pre- 
pared to  dare  the  worst  that  those  signs 
could  portend,  James  Immediately  sent  his 
agent,  Osryl,  to  Rome,  to  apologise  to  the 
pope  fbr  the  long  and  fiagrant  heresy  of 
England,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the 
re-admlsslon  of  the  English  people  Into  the 
communion  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
pope  was  either  less  blind  or  more  politic 
than  James,  and  returned  him  a  very  cool 
answer,  implying  that  before  he  ventured 
upon  so  arduous  an  enterprise  as  that  of 
changing  the  professed  fiuth  of  nearly  his 
entire  people,  be  would  do  well  to  sit  down 
and  cuculate  the  cost.  Bven  Uiis  grave 
and  sensible  rebuke  did  not  deter  James 
from  exerting  himself,  both  by  fear  and 
favour,  to  make  proselytes  of  his  subjects. 
Hated  as  he  already  was.  such  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  encourage  conspiracies 
against  him,  and,  accordingly,  he  had  not 
been  long  seated  upon  the  throne,  when  he 
found  a  dangerous  rival  In  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  This  illegitimate  son  of  Charles 
II.  had  obtained,  from  the  easy  nature  of 
his  father,  a  pardon  for  his  share  in  the 
Rye^ouse  plot,  which  was  fhtal  to  so  many 
better  men  ;  but  had  received  his  pardon 
only  on  condition  of  perpetual  residence 
abroad.  He  remained  in  Holland  during 
the  rest  of  his  father's  reign,  but  on  the 
accession  of  James  was  dismissed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange.  This  dtsraissal  was  said 
to  be  at  the  direct  soliclutlon  of  James, 
who  bore  a  great  hatred  to  Monmouth ; 
If  so,  the  act  was  as  Impolitic  as  It  was 
mean.  The  duke  now  found  refuge  for 
a  short  time  at  Brussels,  but  here  again 
the  Influence  of  James  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him ;  and  Monmouth,  now 
thoroughly  exasperated,  and  relying  upon 
the  detestation  In  which  James  was  held, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  oust  him 
from  the  English  throne.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  Ume  such  a  project  on  the  part  of 
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Monmooth  Bertii*  perfectly  Incane  ;  but  it 
irlU  seem  far  leu  so  If  we  make  dne  allow- 
Mice  for  the  widely-epread  and  Intense 
hatred  which  the  penple  bore  to  James,  and 
for  the  great  popularity  of  Monmouth, 
whom  many  people  believed  to  be  the  le- 
gitimate son  of  Charles.  It  being  commonly 
affirmed  that  Charles  had  privately  married 
Lacy  Waters,  the  duke's  mother. 

The  duke  of  Argyle,  who,  as  well  as 
Monmouth,  had  escaped  the  consequences 
of  the  Rye-house  plot,  now  agreed  to  aid 
htm;  It  was  Intended  that  Argyle  should 
rmlse  SootUnd,  while  Monmouth  was  to 
take  the  lead  In  the  west  of  England. 

Argyle  promptly  commenced  his  part  of 
the  affair  by  landing  in  Scotland,  where  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  He  Is- 
sued manifestoes  containing  the  usual  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood,  but  before  his 
eloquence  could  procure  him  any  consider- 
able accession  of  force  he  was  attacked  by 
a  powerful  body  of  the  king's  troops.  Ar- 
gyle himself  fought  gallantly,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded ;  but  his  troops  soon  gave 
way  in  every  direction,  and  the  duke  was 
shortly  afterwards  seised,  while  standing 
up  to  his  neck  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  car- 
ried to  Kdlnburgh.  Here  the  authorities 
and  populace,  with  the  small  spite  of  mean 
spirits,  avenged  themselves,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  every  description  of  indignity,  for 
the  fright  their  brave  though  turbulent 
and  imprudent  prisoner  had  caused  them. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution  he 
was  Jeered  and  insulted  by  the  rabble ;  and 
the  magistrates  suspended  to  his  neck  a 
book  containing  an  account  of  his  former 
exploits.  These  insults,  however,  nothing 
affected  the  high  spirit  of  Argyle,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  sarcastically  telling  his 
persecutors  that  he  deemed  it  well  that 
they  had  nothing  worse  to  allege  against 
his  character.  He  suffered  with  the  same 
composure. 

Monmouth,  In  the  meantime,  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  followers, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  his  popu- 
larity from  the  fact,  that  though  be  landed 
with  so  slender  a  retinue,  he  assembled 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men  in  four  days. 
As  he  proceeded  to  Taunton  he  increased 
his  force  to  six  thousand,  and  could  have 
had  double  that  number,  only  that  he  was 
obliged  after  the  first  few  days  to  refuse  all 
but  such  as  could  bring  their  own  arms 
with  them. 

At  Drldgewater,  Wells,  and  Prome  he  was 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  young  men,  the 
sons,  chiefly,  of  the  better  sort  of  fanners ; 
and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
now  excited  on  his  behalf,  that  James 
began,  and  with  good  reason,  to  tremble  for 
his  throne.  But  Monmouth  was  essenti- 
ally unequal  to  the  vast  enterprise  that  he 
bad  undertaken.  Though  ho  bad  much  of 
his  father's  personal  courage,  he  had  still 
more  of  his  father's  levity  and  love  of 
show  and  gaiety.  At  every  town  in  which 
he  arrived  he  spent  preelous  time  in  the 
Idle  ceremony  of  being  proclaimed  king, 
and  thus  frittered  away  tJie  enthusiasm 


and  hopes  of  his  own  followera,  while 
giving  time  to  James  to  ooncentrat«  force 
enough  to  crush  him  at  a  blow.  Hor  did 
the  error  of  Monmouth  end  here.  Lord 
Gray  was  the  especial  favourite  of  the  duke, 
and  was  ther^ore  deemed  the  fittest  roan  to 
he  irtrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Insurgent  cavalry ;  though  it  was  Well 
known  that  he  was  deficient  in  Judirement, 
and  strongly  suspected  that  be  was  not 
overburdened  with  either  courage  or  teal. 
Fletcher  of  Baltoun,  a  brave  and  dlreet, 
though  passionate  and  free-spoken  man, 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  duke  nj>on 
this  glaringly  impolitic  appointment,  and 
finding  hia  remonstruires  productive  of 
no  effect,  retired  from  the  expedition  in 
disgust.  Even  the  loss  of  this  aealons 
though  stem  friend  did  not  move  tiie  duke, 
who  continued  his  confidence  to  Gray,— to 
repent  when  repentance  could  be  of  no 
avail. 

While  Monmouth  had  been  wasting  very 
precious  time  In  these  idle  mockerice  of 
royal  pomp,  James  and  his  friends  had  been 
far  otherwise  and  more  usefully  employed. 
Six  British  regiments  were  recalled  from 
Holland,  and  s.ooo  regulars,  with  a  vast 
number  of  militia,  were  sent,  under  Paver- 
sham  and  Churchill,  to  attack  the  rebels. 
The  royal  force  took  up  its  position  at 
Scdgemoor  near  Brldgewater.  They  were. 
or  seemed  to  be,  so  carelessly  posted,  tliat 
Monmouth  determined  to  give  them  the 
attack.  The  flrst  onset  of  the  rebela  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  the  royal  infantry  gave 
way.  Monmouth  was  rather  strong  In 
cavalry,  and  a  single  good  charge  of  that 
force  would  now  have  decided  the  day  In 
his  favour.  But  Gray  tuUy  confirmed  all 
the  suspicions  of  his  cowardice,  and.  while 
all  were  loudly  calling  upon  bim  to  charge, 
he  actually  turned  his  horse's  head  and  ae>J 
from  the  field,  followed  by  the  graater 
number  of  his  men.  Whatever  were  the 
previous  errors  of  the  royal  commanders, 
they  now  amply  atoned  for  them  by  the 
prompt  and  able  manner  in  which  tbey 
availed  themselvea  of  Monmouth's  want  of 
generalship  and  Gray's  want  of  manhood. 
The  re)>els  were  charged  in  flank  again 
and  again,  and  being  utterly  unaided  by 
their  cavalry,  were  thrown  into  complete 
and  Irretrievable  disorder,  after  a  desperate 
flgbt  of  above  three  hours.  It  is  due  to 
the  rebel  troops  to  add,  that  the  courage 
which  they  displayed  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  and  better  leaders.  Rank  after  rank 
fell  and  died  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
they  had  fought;  hut  commanded  as  they 
were,  vtdour  was  thrown  away  and  de> 
votion  merely  another  term  for  Aeatruo- 
tion. 

But  the  real  horrors  of  this  Insurrection 
only  liegan  when  the  battle  was  ended. 
Hundreds  were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  quar- 
ter, by  the  stem  order  of  James,  being  In- 
variably refused.  A  special  commission 
was  also  issued  for  the  trial  of  all  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  judge  Jeflreya 
and  colonel  Kirk,  the  latter  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  had  served  much  among  the 
Moors  and  become  thoroughly  brntaJUsed, 
carried  that  commission  Into  effect  in  a 
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nuuiner  which  hu  rendered  their  names 
etemmlly  deCestabla 

The  terror  which  these  bmtAlly  serere 
men  Inspired  so  quickened  the  zeal  of  the 
authorities,  and  afforded  so  much  en- 
cooraffement  to  Informers,  whether  ac- 
tuated by  hate  or  hire,  that  the  prisons  all 
orer  England,  but  especlalljr  In  the  western 
counties,  were  speedilj  filled  with  unfortu- 
nate people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 
In  some  towns  the  prisoners  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  eren  the  brutal  ferocltjr  of 
Jeffreys  was  wearied  of  trying  In  detalL 
Intimation  was  therefore  given  to  great 
numbers  of  prisoners,  that  their  only 
chance  of  mercy  rested  upon  their  pleading 
guUty :  but  all  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  were  thus  beguiled  Into  that  plea  were 
Instantly  and  ea  muute  sentenced  to  death 
by  Jeffreys,  who  took  care,  too,  that  the 
sentenco  should  speedily  be  executed. 

The  Cste  of  one  renerable  lady  excited 
grpat  remark  and  commiseration  eren  in 
that  terrible  time  of  general  dismay  and 
widely-spread  suffering.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Gaunt,  a  person  of  some  fortune, 
known  loyalty,  and  excellent  character,  was 
Induced  by  sheer  humanity  to  give  shelter 
to  one  of  the  fugitives  from  Sedgemoor. 
It  being  understood  that  the  sheltered 
would  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  giving 
evldeoee  against  those  who  had  dared  to 
shelter  them,  this  base  and  ungrateful  man 
Informed  against  his  benefactress,  who  was 
inhumanly  sentenced  to  death  by  Jeffreys, 
and  actually  executed. 

Monmouth,  whose  rash  enterprise  and 
anjustlflable  ambition  had  caused  so  much 
confusion  and  bloodshed,  rode  from  the 
fatal  field  of  Sedgemoor  at  so  rapid  a  pace, 
that  at  about  twenty  miles'  distance  his 
horse  fell  dead  beneath  him.  The  duke 
bad  now  of  all  his  numerous  followers  but 
one  left  with  him,  a  German  nobleman. 
Monmouth  being  in  a  desolate  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  so  considerable  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  battle  and  bloodshed, 
entertained  some  hope  that  he  miffht 
escape  by  means  of  disguise,  and  meeting 
with  a  poor  shepherd,  he  gave  the  man 
some  gold  to  exchange  clothes  with  him. 
He  and  his  German  friend  now  filled  their 
pockets  with  field  peas,  and,  provided  only 
with  this  wretched  food,  proceeded,  to- 
wards nightfall,  to  conceal  themselves 
among  the  tall  fern  whicii  grew  rankly  uid 
abundantly  on  the  surrounding  moors. 
But  the  pursuers  and  avengers  of  blood 
were  not  so  far  distant  as  the  misguided 
duke  supposed.  A  party  of  horse,  having 
followed  closely  In  his  track,  came  up 
with  the  peasant  with  whom  ho  had  ex- 
changed clothes,  and  from  this  man's 
tnfurtnation  the  duke  was  speedily  dis- 
covered and  dragged  from  his  hiding-place. 
His  miserable  plight  and  the  horrors  of  the 
fate  that  he  but  too  correctly  anticipated, 
had  now  so  completely  unmanned  him,  that 
he  burst  Into  an  aguny  of  tears,  and  In  the 
most  humble  manner  Implored  his  captors 
to  allow  htm  to  escape.  But  the  reward 
offered  for  his  apprehension  was  too 
tempting,  and  the  dread  of  the  king's  anger 
too  great,  to  be  overcome  by  the  unhappy 


captive's  solicitations,  and  he  was  hurried 
to  prison.  Even  now  his  clinging  to  life 
prevailed  over  the  manifest  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  from  his  prison  he  sent 
letter  after  letter  to  the  king,  filled  with 
the  most  abject  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
live.  The  natural  character  of  James  and 
the  stem  sererity  with  which  he  had 
punished  the  rebellion  of  the  meaner 
offenders,  might  have  warned  Monmouth 
that  these  degrading  submissions  would 
avail  him  nothing.  But,  In  fact,  bis  own 
absurdly  offensive  manner  during  his  brief 
period  of  apparent  prosperity  would  have 
steeled  the  heart  of  a  far  more  placable 
sovereign  than  James.  Monmouth's  pro- 
clamations had  not  stopped  at  calling  upon 
the  people  of  England  to  rebel  agaln»t 
their  undoubtedly  rightful  sovereign ;  they 
had  In  a  manner,  which  would  have  been 
revolting  If  the  very  excess  of  its  virulence 
had  not  rendered  It  absurd,  villfled  the  per- 
sonal character  of  James  ;  and  while  thus 
offending  him  as  a  man,  had  at  the  same 
time  offered  him  the  still  more  unpardon- 
able offence  of  attacking  his  religion. 
James  had  none  of  the  magnanimity  which 
in  these  circumstances  of  personal  affront 
would  have  found  an  argument  for  pardon- 
ing the  treason,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  punishing  the  personality; 
and  from  the  moment  that  Monmouth 
was  captured,  his  fate  was  irrevocably 
sealed. 

Bad  as  Monmouth's  conduct  had  been,  it 
is  not  without  contempt  that  we  read  that 
James.though  determined  not  to  spare  biro, 
allowed  him  to  hope  for  mercy,  and  even 
granted  him  an  interview.  Admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  king,  Monmouth  was 
weak  enough  to  renew  In  person  the 
abject  submissions  and  solicitations  by 
which  he  had  already  degraded  himself  in 
writing.  As  he  knelt  and  Implored  his  life, 
James  sternly  handed  him  a  paper.  It 
contained  an  admission  of  his  lllegltlmac)*, 
and  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  report 
that  Lucy  Waters  had  erer  been  married 
to  Charles  II.  Monmouth  signed  the  paper, 
and  James  then  coldly  told  him  that  h\» 
repeated  treasons  rendered  pardon  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  question.  The  duke  now  at 
length  peroelved  that  hope  was  at  an  end, 
rose  from  his  supplicant  posture,  and  left 
the  apartment  with  an  assumed  firmness  In 
his  step  and  an  assumed  scorn  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

When  led  to  the  scaifold  Monmouth  be- 
haved with  a  degree  of  fortitude  that  c«uld 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  h\n 
previous  abjectnesSL  Having  learned  that 
the  executioner  was  the  same  who  had  be 
headed  lord  William  Russell,  and  who  had 
put  that  nobleman  to  much  agony,  the  duke 
gave  the  man  some  money,  and  good- 
humouredly  warned  him  to  be  more  expert 
in  his  business  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  warning  had  an  effect  exactly  opposite 
to  what  Monmouth  Intended.  The  man 
was  so  confused,  that  at  the  first  blow  be 
only  wounded  that  sufferer's  neck;  and 
Monmouth,  bleeding  and  ghastly  with  pa^n 
and  terror,  raised  his  head  from  the  block. 
His  look  of  agony  stIU  farther  unnerved 
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the  man.  wko  mftte  two  more  tneffectsal 
strokes  tben  threw  (Sown  ilM  axe  Id  d««|»lr 
and  diiffiut.  Tbe  rrproArbe*  and  threaU 
of  tht  ahciiff,  bowerer,  caaaed  him  to 
reaame  hla  reroltliur  taak,  which  at  two 
•troke*  more  he  eompletrd.  and  Jamec, 
duke  of  Monmoath.  wa«  a  oorpae.  Mon- 
moQih  was  popniar,  and  therefore  hia  fate 
waa  deemed  bard.  Bat  hU  treaaon  waa 
wholly  anJmtUlabte,  hl«  pretended  datm 
to  the  crown  abaordly  ifronndlea* ;  and 
pity  la  far  le«a  doe  to  ht«  BMmory  than 
to  that  of  the  anfoitanate  people  whom 
he  deluded  into  treaaon  by  his  raahnea*. 
and  dellrered  to  the  yallowa  by  hia  io- 
eapaetty  and  obatinacy.  Baying  nothing 
of  the  raat  nam bera  who  fell  in  actnal  flgbt 
or  In  the  anbaeqnent  pnmiit.  for  thetr  fate 
waa  at  the  leaat,  oomparatlrely.  oirlaMe. 
npwarda  at  twenty  were  haiured  by  the 
military ;  and  Jeffreja  hanged  eighty  at 
Dorcheater^and  two  hondred  and  fifty  at 
Thnntoo,  Wella,  and  Exeter.  At  other 
placea  still  farther  Tiecima  were  made; 
and  whipping,  Imprtaonment,  or  ralnooa 
■ncawere  inflicted  upon  bandreda  tn  erery 
part  of  the  kingdom.  And  all  this  mlaery, 
let  OS  not  forget,  aroae  out  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  fraodalent  aa  well  aa  aheord  pr»- 
tensiona  of  the  dnke  of  Monmouth. 

Aa  though  the  etril  diaaenaioos  at  the 
kingdom  had  not  been  aulBrlently  inJwiouB, 
the  moat  fnrtooa  anlmoaltlce  existed  on  the 
acore  of  religion.  The  more  Jamea  dla- 
played  hla  bigotry  and  his  teal  for  tbe  re- 
eatatiliahmeat,  or,  at  the  least,  the  great 
encouragement  and  preference  of  popery, 
the  more  lealonaly  was  he  opfmaed  by  tbe 
popular  prearbers,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  tmpreastng  upon  the  people  a  deep  aense 
at  the  erlls  which  they  might  anticipate 
from  a  return  to  the  papal  system.  Ute 
terrors  and  the  blandlshmenta  which  the 
king  by  tuma  employed  caused  many  per- 
aoos  of  lax  conscience  to  alfect  to  be  ooo- 
rerted  to  papacy.  Dr.  fUiarpe,  a  procestant 
clergyman  of  London,  distinguished  him- 
self Iqr  the  just  sererlty  with  which  be  de- 
nouneed  these  tlme-aenrera.  His  majeaty 
was  ao  much  annoyed  and  enraged  at  the 
doctor's  sermons,  that  he  lasaed  an  order  to 
the  bishop  of  London  to  snspend  Sharpe 
from  hla  clerical  functions  until  farther 
notice.  The  btahop  rery  properly  refused 
to  comply  with  this  arbitrary  and  onoonsti- 
tuUonal  order.  The  king  then  determined 
to  include  the  bishop  in  hla  punishment, 
and  lasaed  aa  eceleslastiral  coraroiseion, 

firing  to  the  aeren  persons  to  whom  it  waa 
Irected  an  unlimited  power  in  matters  c)e> 
rleaL  Before  tbe  commiaslooers  thus  ao- 
thorlacd  both  the  Irishop  and  Dr.  Miarpe 
were  summoned,  and  sentenced  to  be  toa* 
pended  during  tbe  king^  pleasure. 

Though  a  bigot,  James  was  undoubtedly 
a  sincere  one.  He  readily  bellered  that  all 
argument  would  end  In  favour  of  popery, 
and  that  an  sincere  and  teachable  splrlu 
would  become  paplsCa  If  full  latitude  were  • 
given  to  teaching.  i 

In  tbls  belief  be  now  determined  on  a 
nnlveraal  indulgence  of  conscience,  and  a  ; 
formal  declaration  informed  the  people  that ' 
all  sectariea  abould  hare  full  indulgence,  | 


that  noocootormity  waa  so  tooger  a 
crime.  Be  again,  too.  aeot  a  meaaag*  to 
Rome  oflerlng  to  reooocUehiB  people  to  the 
papal  power.  Bat  the  earl  of  Osirlsmain, 
who  WM  now  employed,  mat  with  no  mora 
aorecaa  than  Osryl  had  met  with  at  aa 
earlier  period  of  the  kiag*a  reign.  Tb« 
pope  understood  governing  better  thna 
Jamea,  and  better  mderstood  the  actual 
temper  of  the  English  people.  He  knew 
that  much  might,  with  the  aid  of  time,  ha 
done  in  the  way  of  andermlnlng  the  eo^ 
poru  of  tbe  protoatant  church:  whUe  the 
rash  and  arbitrary  mtaaarea  of  Jamea  were 
calculated  only  to  awaken  the  people  to 
wmtchfnlnesa  and  Insplra  thai  with  a  apt- 
rit  of  reslstancei 

Vot  even  Home  could  dfaoourage  Jaasea 
from  proeeeuting  hla  raah  meaanrea.  He 
encouraged  the  ieauita  to  erect  ooUegea  !■ 
various  paru  of  tbe  eoeatry;  the  eathottc 
worship  waa  celebrated  not  only  openly  bat 
oateatatloaaly ;  and  foar  eathoUe  Muoye, 
after  having  been  pablielF  eoaaeerated  hi 
the  king's  chapel,  were  aent  to  axerciae  their 
functions  of  vicara  ^oatoHcal  throaghoat 
the  kingdom. 

Bat  the  king  was  not  anoppoaed.  He 
reeommended  father  Franda.  a  beaedie* 
tine  monk,  to  tbe  unlveralty  of  Ohmbrtdge, 
for  the  dograe  of  master  of  arte  The 
university  replied  by  a  petltioa,  la  which 
they  prayed  the  king  to  excoae  then 
tbe  groond  of  the  father's  raligkm.  Aa 
deavoor  was  then  made  to  terrify  the  aal- 
versity  by  summoning  the  vice-ohaaeeHor 
before  the  high  eommiaaion  conrt;  hut 
both  that  functionary  and  hla  anlveralty 
were  Arm,  and  father  Frmada  waa  refaaed 
his  degrees. 

Tbe  sister  naiversity  of  Oxford  displayed 
the  like  conseientloua  and  determined  apt- 
rlt.  The  preaidency  of  Hagdalan  oolk«e 
l>eooming  vacant,  the  king  recommended 
for  that  lucrative  and  boooaraMe  altoatloa 
a  Dr.  Farmer,  who  was  a  new  aad  merely 
time-serving  convert  to  papacy,  aad  who. 
in  other  respecta,  waa  by  BoaMaaa  the  aort 
of  character  who  woald  do  honoar  to  eo 
high  a  preferment.  The  feUowa  reapeca 
fully  but  firmly  refnaed  to  obey  the  klag^ 
mandate  for  tbe  election  of  thia  amn,  aad 
Jamea  showed  hia  aenae  of  the  i  itutml  by  ) 
ejecting  all  bat  two  of  theai  firom  their  IM-  ' 
lowsbipa.  I 

JLD.  16M.— An  te creasing  dlaaflectioa  to  ! 
the  king  waa  the  Inevitable  conaeqoeaee  of  I 
bis  perseverance  tn  this  arbitrary  coarse. 
But  heedless  alike  of  the  murmora  of  his 
own  subjects  and  of  the  probable  effect  of 
thoae  murmnra  upoa  the  mtada  of  foreigB 
princea,  Jamea  iaaaed  a  aacood  deelaratioa 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  Aa  tf  to  add  In* 
suit  to  this  evident  blow  at  the  eatabllabed 
church.  Jaaiea  ordered  that  thla  aeoond  de- 
claration should  be  read  by  all  dengymen 
at  the  condualon  of  divine  service.  The 
dignltariea  of  the  church  of  England  now 
considered  that  farther  endurance  would 
argue  rather  lukewarmneaa  for  the  diarch 
or  groaa  peraonal  timidity,  than  dae  re- 
spect to  the  soverelga,  and  they  deters 
mined  flrmly,  thoagh  temperately,  to  nalst 
at  thia  point. 
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land,  on  condition  of  their  affording  him 
the  means  of  regulating  the  dlaturbed  ba- 
lance of  power  In  Europe.  The  history  of 
his  reign  may  be  summed  up  In  two  words 

—  war  and  funding.  Aided  by  the  real  and 
original  genlusof  Burnet,  bishop  of  Samm, 
William  contrived  that  means  of  anticipat- 
ing the  taxes,  of  mortgaging  the  means  of 
the  nation,  which  in  creating  the  national 
debt  has  doubtless  led  to  much  erll,  but 
which  has  also  been  the  means  of  carrying 
Bngland  triumphantly  through  straggles 
onoer  which  It  otherwise  must  have  sunk, 
and  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  greatness  to 
which  otherwise  it  could  never  have  as- 
pired. The  treaty  of  Ryswyck  at  length 
put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  and  expen- 
sive war  with  Pnwce.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  only  benefit  secured  to 
Kngland  by  that  treaty  was  the  formal  re- 
rognltlon  of  William's  sovereignty  by  the 
French  king.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Bngland,  In  common  with  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  served  and  saved 
by  the  check  given  to  the  power  and  the 
overweening  ambition  of  Prance. 

With  war  the  king^  life  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  terminated.  From  boyhood 
he  had  been  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and 
long  Inquietude  of  mind  and  exposure  of 
body  had  now  completely  exhausted  him. 
Being  tlurown  from  his  horse  he  fractured 
his  collar-bone.  It  was  set,  but  he  insisted 
upon  being  carried  to  his  favourite  resi- 
dence, Kensington  palace.  The  motion  of 
the  carriage  disunited  the  fractured  l)one, 
and  the  pain  and  irritation  caused  fever 
and  diarrhaea,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  Bid- 
loe  and  other  akllful  surgeons  could  devise, 
terminated  the  king's  life,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign  and  the  fifty-second  of  his 
age.  Even  In  his  last  moments  the  '  rul- 
ing passion*  was  strong  within  him,  and 
only  two  days  before  his  death  he  held  a 
long  and  anxious  conference  on  the  state 
of  Europe  with  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
had  brought  some  Importuit  Intelligence 
from  Holland. 

CHAPTKH  LTn. 
Tk«  Reiipi  of  AXKH. 

A.D.  170S.— William  ill.  having  survived 
his  wife,  by  whom  he  left  no  issne,  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  James  II.,  mairied 
i  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended 
the  throne  amidst  a  general  satisfaction 
which  one  might  reasonably  have  expected 
to  be  greatly  checked  by  the  remembrance 
of  her  extraordinary  and  unnatural  treat- 
ment of  her  father  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
his  distress. 

Anne  at  the  time  of  her  accession  was 
In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  pleaji- 
Ing  In  her  person  and  manner,  domestic 
In  her  habits,  and,  with  the  one  exception 
of  whi^  we  have  spoken,  of  amiable  and 
excellent  character. 

-  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  queen  was  to 
send  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons 
announcing  her  intention  of  declaring  war 
against  France;  and  this  Intention  was 
warmly  applarded  by  the  house  I  And  yet 
the  reign  of  this  queen  has  been  very  truly 


called  the  Augustan  period  of  literature: 
so  true  it  is  that  the  ferocious  instincts  of 
mankind  resist  even  the  softening  infiuence 
of  letters.  For  war  i^  that  period  Bng- 
land had  none  of  that  real  necessity,  that 
impulse  of  self-preservation  as  to  either  the 

{present  or  the  future,  without  which  war 
s  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  wholesale  and 
legltlmatised  murder ;  but  hatred  of  the 
French  nation  continued  in  full  force,  al- 
though the  power  of  the  French  to  be  mis- 
chievous was  already  very  greatly  cortail- 
ed ;  and  the  Dutch  and  Germans  not  only 
joined  Bngland,  but  actually  declared  war 
against  France  on  the  very  same  day. 
Though  such  a  combination  of  powers  was 
strong  enough  to  portend  danger  even  to 
the  wealthy  and  warlike  France,  the  French 
king  received  the  news  without  any  appa- 
rent feeling,  except  that  of  mortification 
that  the  Dutch  should  venture  to  be  hostile 
to  him ;  and  this  feeling  he  expressed  by  say- 
ing that 'as  for  those  pedlars,  the  Dutch, 
they  should  be  dearly  taught  to  repent 
their  impertinent  presumption  in  declaring 
war  against  a  king  whose  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  as  well  as  dreaded.' 

Of  the  campaigns  (hat  followed  this  de- 
claration of  war  we  shall  not  even  attempt 
to  give  the  details.  Even  where  the  his- 
torian's pages  have  no  limit  but  his  own 
will,  there  is,  probably,  no  portion  of  his 
labour  leas  useful  to  his  readers  than  his 
minute  account  of  battles,  sieges,  marches, 
and  counter-marches,  which  must  be  un- 
intelligible to  all  except  military  readers, 
without  the  aid  of  maps  so  expensive  that 
few  readers  can  command  them.  But  in 
the  present  case  such  details,  besides  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  pages,  are  really 
unnecessary.  Blenheim,  Ramilles,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Malpiaquet,  were  victories  as 
useless  as  they  were  costly  and  decisive: 
they  grratifled  the  splendid  ambition  and 
the  sordid  avarice  of  Marlborough,  but  to 
England  they  were  utterly  unproductive  of 
solid  benefit. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  nation,  that  while  enormous 
treasure  was  wasted  in  sanguinary  and 
useless  victories,  and  the  most  u;ibounded 
applause  was  bestowed  upon  the  victors, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  splendid 
conquests  ever  made  for  England  was  re- 
warded not  merely  by  neglect,  but  by  ab- 
solute and  cruel  insult.  We  mean  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  by  sir  George  Rooke. 
81r  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  sir  George 
Rooke  had  been  sent  out  to  watch  a  fleet 
which  the  French  wore  known  to  bo  "equip- 
ping at  Brest,  and  sir  George  was  farther 
ordered  to  convoy  some  transport  ships  to 
Barcelona,  where  the  prince  of  Hesse  made 
an  unsuccoBsfui  attack.  The  troops  hav- 
ing failed  on  this  point,  were  relmbarked, 
and  the  English  commanders,  anxious  to 
turn  the  expedition  to  some  advantage,,  de- 
termined upon  attacking  Gibraltar,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bpantards,  who, 
deeming  It  impregnable  by  its  own  strength, 
kept  it  but  inconsiderably  garrisoned. 

In  truth,  the  situation  of  Gibraltar  Is 
such  that  it  might  well  lead  the  Spaniards 
into  an  overweening  opinion  of  Its  strength ; 
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the  town  Btandlnf  npon  a  tonfoe  of  land 
which  U  defended  on  erery  ■Ide  but  that 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  teirttory  hj  an  In- 
accessible rocjL  upon  that  side  the  prince 
of  Hesse  landed  eighteen  hundred  men, 
and  proceeded  to  summon  the  garrison. 
The  governor  paid  no  attention  to  this 
summons,  and  on  the  following  daj  the 
fleet  commenced  a  warm  cannonading,  bj 
which  the  defenders  of  the  south  mole 
head  were  driven  from  their  post.  Cap- 
tains Hicks  and  Jumper  now  led  a  nu- 
merous party,  sword  In  hand.  Into  the  for- 
tifications, but  ther  had  scarooij  landed 
when  the  Bpantards  sprung  a  mine,  bjr 
which  two  lieutenants  and  a  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  remainder, 
gallantly  headed  by  the  captains  named 
above,  maintained  their  post  In  spite  of  tbe 
horrible  explosion  which  had  so  fearfully 
thinned  their  numbers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
seamen  being  now  landed  by  captain 
WhitakM-,  the  mole  and  the  town  were 
taken  by  storm.  When  it  Is  considered 
that  Gibraltar  has  been  of  Immense  Im- 
portance to  England  ever  since,  both  In 
protecting  our  Mediterranean  trade  and 
serving  as  an  outfitting  and  sheltering  port 
for  our  navlee  destined  to  annor  an  enemy, 
it  seems  incredible,  but  is,  unfortunately, 
only  too  true,  that  parliament  and  the  mi- 
nistry, so  lavish  of  rewards  and  praise  to 
the  costly  and  useless  services  performed 
elsewhere,  refused  sir  George  Rooke  even 
tbe  formal  honour  of  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  displaced  from 
his  command. 

Philip  IV.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  of 
France,  having  been  nominated  king  of 
Spain  by  the  will  of  the  late  king,  was 
placed  uiK>n  the  throne :  and  as  he  was  ap- 
parently agreeable  to  the  majority  of  his 
subjects,  and,  besides,  was  supported  by 
the  power  of  Prance,  all  opposition  to  him 
would  u>  ordinary  minds  have  appeared 
hopeloaa.  But  Charles,  son  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  had  formerly  been  nominated 
to  the  Spanish  succession,  and  Prance  her- 
self had  been  a  party  to  that  nomination. 
Charles,  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
mised support  of  the  warlike  Inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  determined  to 
assert  his  right.  In  this  determination  he 
was  strengthened  by  England  and  Portu- 
gal,  who  suDplled  him  with  two  hundred 
transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  a  force 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  Considerable 
as  this  force  was,  it  yet  was  small  when 
compared  to  the  mighty  resources  of  the 
Spanish  king  a«/aelo ;  but  In  the  iudgemmit 
of  military  men,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
opinion,  the  comparative  smallness  of 
Charles's  force  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  genius  and  romantic  bravery  <^  the 
commander  of  it,  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  gave  Charles  the  aid  of  his  \'ast  fortune 
as  well  as  his  personal  exertions. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  that  age. 
Though  very  much  deformed  in  person,  he 
excelled  In  all  military  exercises.  Atflfte^i 
be  fought  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Moors 
in  Afnca,and  In  every  action  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  daring  and  conduct.   The 


great  experience  he  had  aeqnlxed  and  the 
Influence  of  his  character  np<ni  the  »oh 
diery  were  much  and  justly  relied  on  to 
forward  the  canse  of  Cbanea.  Hla  rery 
first  action  justified  that  reliance,  aa  he 
took  the  strong  city  of  Barcelona  with  It« 
well-provided  garrisMi  of  five  thooaand 
men.  Bad  the  earl  of  Peterborough  now- 
been  left  to  the  promptings  of  his  own 
high  and  chivalrous  spirit,  there  is  bat 
little  room  to  doubt  that  he  wovild  hare 
achieved  stlU  more  brilliant  successes. 
But  some  petty  Intrigues,  by  which  both 
Charles  and  the  English  government  very 
weakly  allowed  themselves  to  be  dnped,  led 
to  the  recall  of  the  earl,  whose  eommiand 
was  transferred  to  lord  Galway.  That  no- 
bleman soon  after  came  to  a  general  action 
with  the  Sitae ish  troops,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  bad  taktai  op  a 
position  on  tbe  plains  near  the  town  of 
Almania.  For  a  time  Charies*s  trootitt, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Dutch  and  BngUsh 
Infantry,  teemed  greatly  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. But  In  the  very  heat  and  crisis 
of  the  action,  the  Portuguese  horse  who 
protected  either  flank  of  Charles's  line 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  and  dlagraoeful 
panic,  and  fled  In  spite  of  all  the  eOorts 
that  were  made  to  rally  them.  The  duke 
of  Berwick  immediately  closed  In  npon  the 
exposed  flanks,  and  Galway,  loosing  men  at 
every  step,  had  barely  time  to  throw  his 
army  into  a  square  and  retire  to  a  nelgb* 
bouriog  eminence.  Here  they  were  com- 
paratively free  from  tbe  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  but  they  were  destitute  of  pro- 
visions and  Ignorant  of  tbe  country ;  and 
as  it  was  evidently  the  design  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  tbe  enemy  to  starve  them  Into 
submission,  the  ofllcers  reluctantly  agreed 
to  capitulate.  A  fine  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  thus  became  prisoners  of  war; 
and  Philip  was  more  firmly  than  ever  seated 
upon  his  throne,  not  a  voice  now  being 
raised  against  bim  except  in  the  stiu 
malcontent  province  of  Ottalonl^ 

Turn  we  now  to  the  more  Important  do- 
mestic events  of  this  reign.  Aough  the 
accession  of  James  L  to  the  English  throne 
had  to  a  certain  extent  united  England  and 
Scotland,  there  was  still  an  independent 
Scotch  parliament.  In  practloe  this  was 
often  inconvenient  and  always  dangerous ; 
the  votes  of  the  Seotch  paritament  often 
ran  counter  to  those  of  the  English  par- 
liament, and  it  required  no  remarkable 
amount  of  political  wisdom  toforceee,  thiU, 
under  certain  circumstances,  snch,  for  In- 
stance, as  actually  occurred  in  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  George  IL,  this  differenee 
might  be  fatal  by  strengthening  tbe  hands 
of  a  pretender  and  plunging  the  country 
into  a  civil  war.  Theoretically,  the  araaraie 
parliament  of  Scotland  was  ridlcwouslr 
Indefensible.  Scotland  and  Engtand  being 
already  united  under  one  crown,  how  ab- 
surd it  was  that  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster, held  perfectly  competent  to  enact 
Uws  for  Cumberland  and  Vorthumberland* 
became  legislatorially  Inci^iable  a  few  feet 
over  the  border  I  But  so  much  more  pow- 
erful are  custom  and  pr^udice  than  reason, 
that  the  flrat  proposal  to  do  awv  with  thia 
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dan^eroiu  dlatlnctlon  was  received  aa 
though  It  bad  been  a  proposal  to  abridge 
acme  dear  and  Indefeasible  liberty  of  the 
ScottlRh  people.  Pur  once,  reason  pre- 
vailed over  idle  or  Interested  clamour,  and 
both  parliaments  simultaneously  passed  an 
act  appointing  uid  authorising  commts- 
Bloncrs,  named  by  the  queen,  to  draw  up 
articles  for  the  parliamentary  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  commissioners,  qnlckoned  In  their 
proceedings  by  the  queen's  expressed  desire 
for  despatch,  speedily  presented  for  (he  con- 
Bideratlon  of  the  two  parliaments  a  series 
of  articles  by  which  full  provision  was  made 
for  retaining  In  force  all  the  existing  laws 
of  Scotland,  except  where  alteration  would 
manifestly  benefit  that  country ;  the  courts 
of  session  and  other  courts  of  Scottish  Ju- 
dicature were  also  preserved,  and,  In  fart, 
the  main  alteration  was  the  abolition  of  the 
anomalous  separate  parliament  of  Scotland, 
and  giving  that  country  a  representation  In 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  of  sixteen 
peers  and  forty-flve  commoners.  There  was, 
both  In  Scotland  and  on  the  part  of  the 
tories  In  Bngluid,  considerable  opposition 
made  to  these  really  wise  and  necessary  ar- 
ticles, but  common  sense  and  the  influence 
of  the  crown  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
articles  were  passed  Into  law  by  a  great 
majority  la  both  parliaments. 

Hitherto  the  whig  ministry,  supported 
by  the  powerful  Influence  of  tbe  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
efforts  of  the  tories ;  but  the  duchess  had 
been  guilty  of  two  capital  mistakes,  by 
which  she  now  found  her  Influence  very 
greatly  diminished.  In  the  first  place,  for- 
getting that  she  owed  her  vast  Influence 
over  the  queen  far  more  to  her  personal 
romplalsuice  and  agreeableness  than  to 
her  really  considerable  political  talents, 
she  became  so  proud  of  her  power,  that  she 
relaxed  In  those  personal  attentions  and 
complaisances  by  which  she  had  obtained 
It,  and  disgusted  thequcen  by  an  offensive 
and  dictatorial  tone.  While  she  thus  perilled 
her  Influence,  she  at  the  same  time  unwit- 
tingly raised  up  a  rival  to  herself  in  the 
person  of  a  Mrs.  Masham,  a  poor  relation 
of  her  own,  whom  she  placed  in  a  confi- 
dential situation  about  the  queen's  person, 
relying  upon  her  gratitude,  and  expecting 
to  find  her  not  a  dangerous  rival,  but  a 
pliant  and  xoalous  tool.  But  Mrs.  Masham 
speedily  perceived  that  the  queen  was  not 
only  personally  disgusted  by  the  hauteur 
of  the  duchess,  but  also  much  inclined  to 
the  tory  opinions ;  she  consequently  took 
up  the  party  of  Mr.  Hariey.  Afterwards  lord 
Oxford,  who  was  personally  in  the  queen's 
favour,  and  who  was  extensively  and  con- 
stantly intriguing  for  the  ruin  of  the  whtgs. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  St.  John,  after- 
wards lord  Bollngbroke,  and  sir  Simon  Har- 
rourt,  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities,  and  aided 
by  the  personal  Infiucnce  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
Hariey  doubted  not  that  he  should  triumph 
over  the  whigs;  and  an  event,  trifling 
enough  In  itself,  soon  occurred  to  develope 
the  queen's  leaning  towards  the  tories; 
and  to  encourage  It  by  showing  how  exten- 
sively that  party  existed  among  the  people. 
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A  clergyman  named  Sacheverel  had  much 
distinguished  himself  by  his  sermons  In 
favour  of  high  church  principles  and  in  con- 
demnation of  dissent  and  dissenters.  Ima- 
ginative, impassioned,  and  possessed  of  that 
fluency  which  even  men  of  good  Judgement 
so  often  mistake  for  eloquence,  he  soon  be- 
came an  oracle  and  a  favourite  with  a  very 
large  party.  Being  appointed  to  preach  on 
the  flfth  of  November  at  St.  Paul's,  he 
made  use  of  the  'gunpowder  plot'  as  an 
argument  from  which  to  Infer  that  any  de- 
parture from  the  doctrine  of  non-reslstanco 
might  lead  to  the  most  heinous  and  de- 
structive wickedness,  and  that  the  existing 
toleration  of  dissenters  was  very  likely  to 
be  ruinous  to  the  church  of  England,  which 
he  declared  to  be  as  HI  defended  by  its  pre- 
tended friends,  as  it  was  fiercely  attackod 
by  Its  determined  enemies.  The  lord  mayor 
of  that  year,  sir  Samuel  Gerrard,  no  very 
accurate  judge.  It  may  be  presumed,  of 
either  theological  correctness  or  literary 
elegance,  allowed  the  printed  edition  of  this 
sermon  to  be  dedicated  to  him.  And  here, 
probably,  the  whole  affair  would  have  ended 
and  been  forgotten,  but  for  the  injudi- 
cious meddling  of  archbishop  Dolbcn's  son, 
who  In  his  place  in  parliament  made  com- 
plaint of  the  sermon  and  read  all  the  most 
violent  paragraphs  of  It :  a  manifestly  un- 
fair proceeding,  inasmuch  as  the  same  pas- 
sages might  have  a  very  different  effect 
when  read  with  or  without  their  context. 
Instead  of  checking  Mr.  Dolben's  offlcious- 
nesa  by  vottng  the  matter  unfit  for  their 
consideration,  the  committee  voted  the  pas- 
sages read  to  be  seditious  and  scandalous 
libels ;  and  Sacheverel  was  ordered  to  attend 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  where  he  avowed 
the  alleged  libels  and  plainly  said  that  he 
gloried  In  having  published  them.  Even 
this  vain  and  silly  exultation  of  a  weak 
man,  whom  an  almost  equally  weak  oppo- 
nent had  thus  suddenly  dragged  into  tho 
notoriety  he  coveted  and  would  probably 
never  have  otherwise  obtained,  did  not  In- 
struet  the  house  that  contempt  and  obscu- 
rity were  the  severest  pains  and  penalties 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  such  a  man  as 
&icheverel ;  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  articles  of  Impeachment 
against  htm,  and  Mr.  Dolben  was  named 
manager  on  the  behalf  of  tbe  commons  of 
England. 

The  harmless  declamation  of  a  vain  man 
was  thus  raised  into  a  degree  of  factitious 
Importance  which  was  really  disgraceful  to 
the  people,  and  for  three  weeks  all  tbe 
public  busmeas  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment was  set  aside  on  account  of  a  trial 
which  ought  never  to  have  commenced. 
The  lords  sat  in  Westminster-ball,  which 
was  daily  besieged  by  the  principal  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  capital,  the 
queen  herself  setting  the  example  by  at- 
tending as  a  private  auditor  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Dolben,  whose  Injudldous  meddling 
bad  occasioned  this  mock-heroic  faroe,  was 
assisted  In  his  absurd  prosecution  by  sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  solldtor-general  Byre,  the 
recorder,  sir  Peter  King,  general  Stanhope, 
sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole ;  all 
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ffvnUemeo  wboM  ulenU  wore  defmded  by 
•o  •lllr  •  butluMs. 

Dr.  Rarhrrerrl  wmb  defended  hj  tir  Simon 
RMTfturt,  Mr.  Ptalppt,  and  doctor*  Friend, 
RniAllrldffv.  and  Attorbory;  and  tbe  trial, 
abvurd  as  tu  orlRln  waa,  produced  a  dla- 

fila>-  of  frr««t  talrnt  and  caoQuenro.  Un- 
ortunat<>ly  the  vllly  |>aa«lnn  abown  bj  the 
houao  of  comroona  coraninnlrated  Ittelf  to 
the  pooplf  out  of  dour*.  Mott  acrloiu  rlota 
t4tok  plare.  In  which  the  ra)>ble  In  their 
ara)  for  Dr.  Aachcvcrel  not  only  destroyed 
aevemldiuentlnK  meetlng-houset,  but  alao 

Silundered  the  houteii  of  aeveral  leadlns 
llaacntera.  and  the  dtaturbanoea  at  lentrtn 
grew  m  aJanulnv  that  the  qneennvblifthed 
a  procbunatlon  against  them.  The  roafflt* 
t rates  now  eierted  theniaelvea  with  acme 
Tlyour :  aaveral  rufflans  were  apprehended, 
and  two  convicted  of  high  treaaon  and  sen- 
tenced to  death ;  which  sentence,  bowtTer, 
was  commuted. 

While  tbe  iwpulace  waa  rtotln*  without, 
the  lords  weiv  tryliiR  SacheTerel.    Be 


vcrjr  ably  defended,  and  bo  personally  de- 
livered an  address,  of  which  the  composition 
waa  s«)  Immeasurably  superior  to  thai  of 
his  sermons,  that  It  was  ireneraUy  sup|K>tted 
to  have  l>een  written  for  him  by  Dr.  Alter- 
bury,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester:  a 
man  of  great  genius,  but  of  a  turn  of  mind 
which  mted  blm  rather  for  tbe  wrangling 
of  tbe  bar  than  for  the  mild  teaching  and 
other  Iraportunt  dutlea  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  A  majority  of  aeventeen  votes 
condemned  Saoheverel.  but  a  protest  was 
algned  by  thlrty-fi>ur  peers.  Partly  In  de* 
ferenceto  this  pn)test,and  pftrtly  from  fear 
that  severity  would  cause  dangerous  re- 
newals of  the  riotous  conduct  ox  Sacheve- 
rel's  rabble  friends,  the  sentence  was  ex- 
tremely light,  merely  prohibiting  the  doctor 
from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  order- 
ing his  alleged  libels  to  be  burned  by  tbe 
common  hangman,  in  presence  ot  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  two  sheriffs. 

The  warmth  which  the  people  In  general 
bad  shown  on  behalf  of  the  doctor  showed 
BO  extensive  a  prevalence  of  lory  princi- 
ples, that  the  queen's  secret  advisers  of 
that  party  thought  that  they  might  now 
safely  recommend  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment. Tbe  queen  complied,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  tories  was  returned  to  the  new 
parliament.  Thus  convinced  of  the  cor- 
roctnesa  with  which  Hariey  had  long  as- ! 
sured  her,  that  she  niitrbt  safely  Indulge 
her  Inclination  to  degrade  tbe  whig  party,  | 
the  queen  proceeded  arcordlnirlr.  8ho 
began  by  making  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
lord  chamberlain,  Instead  of  the  duke  of 
Kent.  Soon  afterwards  the  earl  of  8un- 
dcrUnd,  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  waa  deprived  of  his  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth:  tbe  lord  stewardship 
was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
and  given  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Mr.  Henry  St.  John  was  made  seereury  In 
lion  of  Mr.  Boyle.  Still  more  sweeping 
alterations  followed,  until  at  UMt  no  state 
office  waa  filled  by  a  whig,  with  tbe  single 
exception  of  the  duke  of  Marlborongh. 

The  parliament  soon  afterwards  paaaed 


a  reaolntlon  warmly  approving  the  course 

Snrsued  by  the  queen,  and  exhorting  her  to 
laconntenanceand  resist  aUsuohmeaauree 
as  thoae  by  which  her  royal  crown  and 
dignity  had  recently  been  threatened. 
Prom  all  this  it  waa  clear  that  the  power 
of  Marlborough,  ao  long  supported  by  the 
court  intrigues  of  his  dncbeaa,  waa  now 
completely  destroyed  by  her  impradeat 
hauteur.  His  avarice  was  w^  known,  and 
It  was  very  extensively  believed  that  tbe 
war  with  Prance  would  long  alnoe  bare 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  u  the  pacific 
inclinations  of  the  French  king  had  not 
been  constantly  and  systematically  thwart- 
ed by  the  duke  for  the  furtherance  of  hia 
own  ambitious  schemes.  And  though  the 
tory  ministry  continued  the  war,  and  tbe 
almost  entirely  tory  partlamcnt  recon- 
mended  that  It  should  be  prosecuted  with 
all  possible  vigour,  the  mortification  and 
degradation  of  the  lately  idolised  duke  weie 
aimed  at  by  every  possible  meana.  Thus 
the  thanks  of  the  house  of  oommona  were 
refused  to  him  for  his  servlcea  in  Plas- 
ders,  while  they  were  warmly  gives  to 
those  of  tbe  earl  of  Peterborough  in  Spain, 
and  the  lord  keeper  In  delivering  them  to<A 
occasion  to  contrast  the  generous  nature  of 
ttie  eari  with  the  greed  and  avarice  of  tlie 
duke. 

As  the  expenses  of  the  war  incrtaaed, 
ao  the  people  grew  more  and  more  weary 
of  their  war  mania.  Tbe  mlniatry  oonae- 
quently  now  determined  to  take  resolute 
steps  for  putting  an  end  to  it ;  and  aa  It 
waa  obvious  that  the  duke  would  uae  aU 
the  inflnenoe  of  his  command  to  traverae 
their  peaceable  policy,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  proceeding  agalnat  him  tn 
some  one  of  the  many  caaea  in  which  be 
was  known  to  have  received  bribea.  Clear 
evidence  was  brongbt  forward  of  hia 
ha\ing  received  six  thousand  poanda  per 
annum  from  a  Jew  for  securing  him  tbe 
contract  to  stipply  the  army  with  bread ; 
and  upon  this  charge  the  duke  was  df*- 
missed  from  all  his  public  employmenta. 

Tbe  poet  Prior  was  now  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  he  soon  returned 
with  Menager,  a  French  statesman,  invested 
with  full  powers  to  arrange  the  prellml- 
nariea  of  peace ;  tbe  earl  of  Stralford  waa 
sent  back  to  Holland,  whence  he  had  only 
lately  been  recalled,  to  communicate  to 
the  Dutch  the  preliminaries  and  thequoen*B 
approval  of  them,  and  to  endeavour  to 
Induce  tbe  Dutch,  also,  to  approve  theoL 
Holland  at  first  objected  to  the  inspectioo 
of  the  preliminaries,  but  after  much  exer> 
tlon  all  parties  were  induced  to  consent  to 
a  conference  at  Utrecht,  It  waa  soon, 
however,  perceived  that  all  tbe  deputies, 
save  those  of  England  and  France,  were 
averse  to  pMce,ana  It  was  then  determined 
by  the  queen's  government  to  set  on  foot 
a  private  negotiation  witb  France  wUb  a 
view  to  a  separate  treaty. 

A.D.  ins.— Early  in  AugOBt,  ins,  tIs- 
count  Bollngbroke,  formerly  Mr.  St.  John, 
was  sent  to  Versailles,  accompanied  by 
Prior  and  the  Abbe  Qaultier,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  separate  treaty.  He 
waa  wen  received  by  tbe  Freacb  court,  and 
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rerj  toon  ad^l•ted  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  intereet*  of  all  the  powen  of  Barope 
were  well  and  fmpartially  cared  for;  bat 
the  noblest  article  of  the  treaty  was  that  by 
which  England  insisted  upon  the  liberation 
of  the  nnmerons  French  proteatante  who 
were  confined  In  prlsona  and  galleya  for 
tbelr  relifftoas  opinions. 

A.i>.  1713.—  Bat  while  the  ministry  was 
thus  ably  and  triumphantly  condnciingthe 
torelgn  aflalra  of  the  nation,  serlooa  dissen- 
sions were  growing  np  between  Harley  and 
Boltngbroke.  These  able  statesmen  had  for 
a  long  time  been  most  cordial  In  their  agree- 
ment on  all  points  of  policy.  Bat  the  dally 
Increasing  Illness  of  the  queen,  and  the 
probabtUty,  not  to  say  certainty,  that  she 
woakl  not  long  snrrlre.  brought  forward  a 

Sestkm  upon  which  tbey  widely  differed. 
lUngbroke.  who  had  always  been  snspect- 
ed  of  being  a  strung  Jaooblte,  was  for 
brtnglttg  in  the  pretender  as  the  queen's 
iueceasor ;  while  Harley,  now  lord  Oxford, 
was  aa  strongly  pledged  to  the  HanoTerian 
svcceselon. 

The  whlfs  watched  with  ddight  and  ex- 
altation tne  growth  of  the  lU-dlsgntsed 
enmity  between  these  two  great  supports 
of  tbe  tory  party.  Hm  queen  in  rain 
endeaTonred  to  compose  their  differenoes. 
and  tt  Is  to  be  feared  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  last  months  of  her  life  were  much 
increased  by  her  anxietlea  on  this  aooonnt. 
She  dUly  grew  weaker,  and  was  not  only 
despaired  of  by  her  pnysldans,  but  was 
herself  eonsolons  that  her  Illness  would 
hare  a  fatal  termination. 

A.D.  1714.— The  queen  at  length  sunk  Into 
a  state  iif  extreme  lethargy,  bnt  by  power- 
ful medicines  was  so  far  recoTcred  that  she 
was  able  to  walk  about  her  chamber.  On 
July  80,  she  rose  as  early  aa  eight  o^doek. 
For  some  time  she  walked  about,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  one  of  her  ladles,  when  she 
was  seised  with  a  flt  of  apoplexy,  from 
which  no  medicines  could  rellere  her.  and 
the  expired  on  the  following  morning,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

Though  Anne  possessed  no  rery  brtlUant 
talents,  her  reign  was  in  the  main  prosper- 
ous and  wise,  and  was  wholly  tree  from  all 
approach  to  tyranny  or  cruelty.  Literature 
and  the  arts  flourished  exceedingly  under 
her;  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Bollngbroke,  and 
a  perfect  galaxy  of  lesser  stars,  very  Justly 
obtained  For  this  reign  the  proud  title  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  Bngland. 

OHAPTBR  LTTIT. 
The  BtigfK^  &Komau  L 

A.D.  1T14.— Aim  harlDg  left  no  issue,  by 
the  act  of  snceeMlon  the  Bngllsh  crown 
devolved  upon  George,  son  of  the  first 
elector  of  Brunswick  and  the  princess 
Sophia,  granddaughter  of  James  I. 

The  new  king  was  now  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  and  ho  bore  the  character  of  being  a 
man  of  solid  ability,  though  utterly  desti- 
tute of  all  shining  talents,  and  of  even  the 
appearance  of  any  attachment  to  literature 
or  the  arts.  Direct,  tenacious  of  his  pur- 
poM,  and  aoenstomed  all  his  life  to  applica- 


tion to  business,  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  his  accession  would,  at  the  least, 
secure  order  and  regularity  In  the  conduct 
of  publie  allklrs.  His  own  declaration  was 
'My  maxim  is  to  do  ^stloe,  to  fear  no 
man,  and  never  to  abandon  my  friends.' 

As  it  was  feared  that  the  Intriguing 
genius  of  Bollngbroke  might  have  made 
some  arrangements  for  an  attempt  on  the 
throne  on  the  part  of  the  pretender,  the 
friends  of  George  I.  had  procured  from  htm. 
as  soon  as  it  was  tolerably  certain  that 
Anne  could  not  survive,  aa  instrument  by 
whldi  the  most  sealous  and  inOnential 
friends  to  his  succession  were  added  to 
certain  great  ofllcers,  as  lords  justices,  or  a 
commission  of  regency  to  govern  the  king- 
dom until  the  king  should  arrive. 

As  soon  aa  the  queen  expired,  the 
ngtncj  caused  George  I.  to  be  proclaimed 
In  aU  the  usual  pteoes,  the  Important 
garrison  of  Portsmouth  was  reinforced,  and 
measures  were  taken  at  all  the  other  ports 
and  garrisons  to  defeat  any  attempu  at 
invasion.  The  vigour  and  vigilance  thus 
displayed  prevented  anv  outbreak  or  dis- 
turbance. If  any  such  had  ever  been  ac- 
tually contemplated ;  and  the  regency  felt 
confident  enough  to  deprive  Bollngbroke  of 
his  oOloe  of  secretary  of  state,  with  every 
circumstance  of  insult  His  ofDee  was  given 
to  the  celebrated  poet  and  essayist  Addlsoo, 
of  whom  a  curious  anecdote  Is  related,  very 
diaracterlstlc  of  the  Immense  difference 
between  the  qualities  of  a  scholar  and  those 
of  a  man  of  business.  Mr.  secretary 
Addison,  renowned  as  a  classical  and  fadle 
writer,  was  very  naturally  called  upon  to 
write  the  despatch  that  was  to  announce 
the  death  of  queen  Anne  to  her  successor  ; 
and  so  much  was  he  embarrassed  by  bis 
anxiety  to  find  fitting  terms,  that  his 
fellow-eouncillors  grew  impatient,  and 
called  upon  the  clerk  to  draw  out  the  des- 
patidi,  which  he  did  in  a  few  dry  business- 
like lines,  and  ever  after  boasted  himself 
a  readier  writer  than  the  fadle  and  elegant 
writer  of  the  delightful  papers  in  the  ^pse- 
tatar. 

On  landing  at  Greenwich  George  T.  was 
received  by  the  assembled  members  of  the 
regency,  attended  by  the  life-guards  under 
the  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  Immedi- 
ately retired  to  his  chamber,  wherehe  gave 
audience  to  those  who  had  been  lealous  for 
his  succession.  Prom  this  moment  the 
king  showed  a  determined  partiality  to  the 
whlgs,  which  gave  great  and  general 
disgust ;  a  feeling  that  was  still  fiuther  in- 
creased by  the  headlong  haste  with  which 
the  whig  ministers  and  favourites  confer- 
red all  offloes  of  trust  and  emolument  upon 
their  own  partisans,  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  merits  and  claims  of  those  whom  they 
ousted. 

The  greediness  of  the  whlga,  and  the 
pertinacious  partiality  shown  to  that  party 
by  the  king,  threw  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
Into  a  very  dangerous  state  of  discontent 
and  there  arose  a  general  cry,  accompanied 
by  much  tendency  tp  actual  rioting,  of 
'  Sarhcverel  for  ever,  and  down  with  the 
whlgsl* 

Undeterred  by  the  increasing  number 
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and  londoeM  of  the  nuUcontenU.  the  >vhlg 
pATtjr,  confldent  In  tbelr  parlUunentary 
strengUi  and  in  tbe  partUUUjr  of  the  king, 
commenred  Uie  bURtneiis  of  the  Hesalon  by 
gf  vtng  Indications  of  their  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  utmost  extremes  against  the 
late  ministers.  In  the  house  of  lords  they 
alTeried  to  believe  that  the  reputation  of 
England  was  much  lowered  on  the  conti- 
nent by  the  conduct  of  the  late  mtnUten*. 
and  professed  hopes  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  king  would  repair  that  evil ;  and  In  the 
lower  house  they  stated  their  deterralna^ 
tloD  to  punish  the  alleged  abettors  of  the 
pretender :  a  sure  way  of  pleasing  the  king, 
and  an  artful  mode  of  confounding  together 
the  supporters  of  the  pretender  with  the 
loyal  subjects  of  George  L  who  yet  were 
honest  enough  to  oppose  so  much  of  his 
system  of  government  as  appeared  to  be 
Injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  country  and 
to  himself. 

Following  up  the  coursa  thus  Indicated, 
the  ministers  appointed  a  parliamentary 
committee  of  twenty  persons,  to  examine 
papers  and  And  charges  against  tbe  late 
mlni«UT :  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Wal- 
I>ole,  as  chairman  of  thts  committee,  stated 
that  a  report  was  ready  for  the  house,  and 
moved  for  the  committal  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley:  and  those 
members,  being  present  In  their  places, 
were  Immediately  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Serjeant  at  arms.  Mr.  Walpole  then 
again  rose  to  impeach  lord  Bullngbroke  of 
high  treason.  Before  the  house  could  re- 
cover from  Its  astonishment,  lord  Oon- 
ingsby  rose  and  said, 

'The  worthy  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  Impeached  the  band,  I  now  Im- 
peach the  bead;  he  has  Impeached  the 
scholar,  I  Impeach  the  master;  I  Impeach 
tlol>ert,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  of 
high  treason  and  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours.' 

Lord  Oxford  was  now  completely  aban- 
doned by  nearly  all  those  who  had  seemed 
u>  be  so  much  attached  to  him ;  a  too  com- 
mon fate  of  fallen  greatness. 

Even  among  tbe  whigs,  however,  there 
were  some  who  disapproved  of  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  present  proceedings.  Sir 
Jot^ph  JekyI,  for  Instance,  pointing  out 
an  overstrained  article  that  was  charged 
against  Oxford,  handsomely  said  that  It 
was  bis  way  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  all 
men.  and  that  as  a  lawyer  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that  the  article  In  question  did  not 
amount  to  treason.  But  the  heads  of  the 
faction  would  not  patiently  listen  to  such 
moderate  and  honourable  language;  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  In  a  tone  and  with  a  manner 
vpry  improper  to  be  used  by  one  gentleman 
towards  another,  replied,  that  many  mem- 
bers quite  as  honest  as  sir  Joseph,  and 
belter  lawyers  than  he.  were  perfectly  satls- 
ncd  that  the  charge  did  amount  to  treason. 

Tlie  humane  and  honest  opposition  of  sir 
Joseph  Jekyil  being  thus  sneered  down,  lord 
Oontngsby  and  the  other  managing  whIgs 
proceeded  to  Impeach  lord  Oxford  at  tbe 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  to  demand 
that  he  should  Immediately  be  committed 
to  custody.     Upon  this  latter  point  a  de- 


bate arose  In  the  house  of  lords,  which 
terminat<4  by  the  earl  himself,  who  said 
that  he  bad  all  along  acted  upon  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  late  queen,  and  that, 
having  never  offended  against  any  known 
law,  he  was  wholly  unconcerned  about  the 
life  of  an  insignificant  old  man.  Re 
was  consequently  committed  to  the  Tower, 
thoufrh  the  oelebrated  Dr.  Mead  posltlvel) 
certified  that  hisoommittal  would  endanger 
his  life.  Tbe  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord 
Boliugbroke.  against  whom  the  proceedings 
were  no  less  vindictively  carried  on.  fled  to 
the  continent,  upon  which  the  carl  marshal 
of  England  was  ordered  to  erase  their 
names  and  arms  from  the  peerage  list,  and 
all  their  possessions  in  England  were  de- 
clared forfeit  to  the  crown. 

A.D.  171ft.— The  pretender,  who  had  no- 
merous  friends  In  England  and  Scotland, 
looked  with  great  complacency  upon  these 
violent  proceedings,  judging  that  the  dia- 
content  they  caused  coiud  not  fall  to  for- 
ward his  designs  upon  the  crown:  and 
while  the  king  was  intent  nptm  alienating 
tbe  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  bis  people 
in  order  to  support  a  greedy  faction,  an 
actual  rebellion  broke  out.  Two  veeaels, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  ofllcera,  were 
sent  from  Prance  to  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  the  pretender  promised  that  he  wuuld 
speedily  follow  with  a  greater  force.  Tbe 
earl  of  Mar  was  consequently  Induced  to 
assemble  bis  friends  and  vassals  to  the  num- 
ber of  tbree  hundred,  and  to  proclaim  the 
pretender.  As  the  cause  was  popular,  and 
no  opportunity  was  lost  ot  magnifying 
the  force  with  which  that  prince  was  to 
arrive  In  Scotland,  Mar  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.  But  while  he  was  completing  hla 
preparations  to  march  southward,  the  duke 
of  Argyle  at  the  head  of  only  about  sU 
thou8and  men  attacked  him  near  Dumblaln. 
and  though  at  the  close  of  the  engagement 
both  parties  left  tbe  field,  yet  the  Toes  in- 
fiicted  upon  Mar  was  so  great  as  virtually 
to  amount  to  defeat,  and  the  Injury  thus 
done  to  the  cause  of  the  pretender  was  in- 
creased by  the  conduct  of  Simon,  lord  Lovat. 
That  restless  and  thorongbly  unprincipled 
man  held  tbe  castle  of  Inverness  for  the 
pretender,  to  whose  forces  It  would  at  all 
times  have  served  as  a  most  Important  poim 
dTappui :  but  lord  Lovat,  changing  with  the 
changed  fortune  of  his  party,  now  basely 
surrendered  tbe  castle  to  the  king. 

The  English  ambassador  In  Prance,  the 
accomplished  and  energetic  lord  Stair,  had 
so  well  performed  his  duty  to  the  king,  thit 
he  was  able  to  send  home  the  mo«t  timely 
and  exact  information  of  the  designs  of  tlie 
pretender ;  and  just  as  the  rebellion  was 
about  to  break  out  in  England,  several  of 
the  loading  malcontents  were  seized  by  the 
ministry  and  committed  to  close  custody. 
For  one  of  these,  sir  William  Wyudham, 
his  fatbei^in-law  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
offered  to  become  security ;  but  even  that 
wealthy  and  powerful  nobleman  was  re- 
fused. The  rebellion  was  thus  confined.  In 
the  west  of  England,  tcr  a  few  feeble  and 
unconnected  outbreaks;  and  at  Oxford, 
where  it  was  known  that  many  young  men 
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•uU  punish.    The  mo«t  glaring  uf  these, 
perhaps,  wai  an  enonnou*  fraud  committed 
by  ceruin  partiea  who  had  the  management 
of  the  fund*  beloniring  to  the  'chariUlile 
corporation/    This  society  had  been  formed 
under  the  plausible  pretext  of  lending  mo- 
ney at  legal  Interest  to  the  poor  and  to 
others,  upon  security  of  goods.  In  order  to 
screen  them  from  the  rapacity  of  pawn- 
lirukers.    Their  capital  was  at  first  limited 
to  ao.OOOL,  but  by  licenses  from  the  cmwu 
they  increased  it  to  «00.oooi.    Oeerge  Robin- 
pon,  M.P.  for  Marlow,  the  cashier,  and  John 
Thompson,  the  warehouse  keeper,  bad  sud- 
denly  disappeared,  and  it  was  now  dts- 
corered  that  for  a  capital  of  600,0001.  ef- 
fects to  the  amount  of  ao,O00L  only  could 
be  found,  the  remainder  baring  been  em- 
beszlcd.    A  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons baring  been  referred  to  a  committee, 
H  clearly  appeared  that  a  moat  iniquitous 
scheme  of  fraud  had  been  systematically 
j  carried  on  by  the  cashier  and  warehouse- 
I  man,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors. 
'  for  embenllng  the  capital  and    cheating 
I  the  proprietors ;  on  which  it  waa  resolved 
I  that  sir  Robert  Button,  with  nine  others, 
who  had  been  prored  guilty  of  many  fraudu- 
I  lent  practices  in  the  management  of  the 
I  charitable  corporation,  »bould  make  satis- 
,  faction  to  the  poor  sufferers  out  of  their 
etutea,  and  be  prerented  from  learing  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  following  year  the  nriM  $chfme 
was  first  introduced  into  the  liouse  of  com- 
mons ;  and  although  it  was  simply  a  plan 
for  conrertlng  the  duties  on  wine  and  to- 
bacco, which  bad  lM>en  hitherto  duties  of 
customs,  into  duties  of  excise,  the  ferment 
which  this  proposition  excited  was  almost 
unprecedented.  The  sheriffs  of  London, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
merchant*,  in  two  hundred  carriages,  came 
down  to  the  house  to  present  their  petition 
against  the  bill ;  other  petitions  were  also 
presented ;  and  the  minister  finding  that 
his  majority  was  small  and  the  opposition 
to  the  measure  so  unirersal,  determined  on 
withdrawing  It.  The  most  riotous  rejoic- 
ings followed  ;  and  if  a  correct  judgment 
might  be  formed  from  outward  appear- 
ances, the  inhabitants  of  London  and  West- 
minster roust  bare  thought  they  bad  ob- 
tained a  dclirerance  from  aome  great  im- 
pending danger. 

Tery  little  occurred  during  the  succeed- 
ing Tear  worthy  of  remark.  The  princess 
royal  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
a  bill  passed  for  the  naturalisation  of  bis 
royal  highness;  and  the  'happy  pair'  left 
Bt.  James's  for  Rotterdam  on  the  29nd  of 
April  Pariiament  was  now  dissolved  l>y 
proclamation.  The kinghad  preriously pro- 
rogued it.  after  thanking  the  memliers  for 
the  many  signal  proofs  they  had  giren 
him  of  their  duty  and  attachment  to  his 
person  and  goremment;  and  concluded 
with  a  prayer  that  proridenoe  would 
direct  his  people  In  the  choice  of  their 
representatires. 

▲J».  1785.— When  the  new  parliament 
met  in  January,  it  was  seen  that  the  elec- 
tions had  made  no  perceptible  change  in 
the  compoeitioD  of  the  house ;  the  leaden 


the  compoeii 


of  parties  were  the  same ;  and  nearly  th« 
same  motions,  amendmenta.  debatea,  and 
arguments  were  reproduced.  Indeed,  tf  we 
except  some  angry  disputes  which  occurred 
between  the  ministers  and  the  prince  at 
Wales,  relatire  to  the  income  allowed  out 
of  the  civil  list  to  the  latter,  scarcely  any 
erent  worthy  of  remark  took  place  for  a 
long  time.  The  affair  to  which  we  redtar 
thus  originated.  Motions  baring  been 
made  In  each  house  of  pariiament  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty  to  settle  100,0001.  per  an- 
num on  the  prince,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
ministers  as  an  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogntlve,  an  ofllcinus  intermeddling  with 
the  king's  family  affairs,  and  as  an  effort  to 
set  his  majesty  and  the  prince  at  rarianoe. 
But  the  truth  was,  there  had  long  been  a 
serious  misunderstanding  between  theae 
royal  personages,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
prince  being  at  the  bead  of  the  opposition 
party;  and  now  that  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  bis  obtNlning  the  income  be  re- 
quired, it  was  hlghlr  re»ented  by  hlra,  and 
caused  an  entire  alienation  between  the 
two  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Leicester- 
house.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
prince  should  feel  himself  grossly  slighted 
when  out  of  a  cirtl  list  of  800,OOOlLa  rerenue 
of  fio.ooo/.  per  annum  onir  was  allowed 
him ;  although  his  father  when  prince  had 
loo.oooz.  out  of  a  clril  list  of  700,0001.  The 
breach  grew  wider  ererr  day ;  and  at  length 
so rancoroue had  these  family squabblcsbe- 
come,  that  in  the  last  Illness  of  the  queen, 
who  expired  In  November,  1787,  the  prinoe 
was  not  even  permitted  to  see  her. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  England  dnring 
a  long  peace  was  duly  appreciated  by  air 
Robert  Walpole,  and  he  neglected  nothing 
that  seemed  likely  to  ensure  Its  continu- 
ance ;  but  the  arbitrary  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Spaniards  on  the  American  ooasta, 
and  the  Interested  clamours  of  aoroe  Eng- 
lish merchants  engaged  in  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  led  to  a 
war  between  the  t  wo  onuntriea,  which  lasted 
from  the  year  1730  to  1748. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ships  of  imy  other 
nation  from  trading  with  their  American 
coloniea,  the  Spaniards  employed  ressels 
called  guarda-costas  to  watch  and  inter- 
cept them ;  but  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  this  their  legitimate  object,  the 
captains  of  the  Spanish  guard-ablps  fre- 
quently Interfered  with  British  merchanta, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  other  American 
colonies,  and,  under  pretence  of  searching 
for  contraband  goods,  boarded  their  ships, 
and  sometimes  treated  the  crews  with  the 
greatest  barl»arity.  The  accounts  of  these 
indignities  created  a  desire  smong  all  claasea 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  for  InfMctlng  on 
the  Spaniards  signal  and  speedy  retrilm- 
tlon  ;  but  the  pacific  policy  of  the  minister 
was  Inimical  to  the  adoption  of  rigorous 
measures.  Captain  Jenkins,  the  master  of 
a  Scottish  merchant-ship,  who  waa  ex- 
amined at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commona, 
declsred  that  be  waa  boarded  by  a  guarda- 
oosta,  who,  af  tar  ransacking  his  ship  and 
ill-treating  his  crew,  tore  off  one  of  his  ears, 
and  throwing  it  in  his  flioe,  told  him  '  to 
)  take  It  to  his  king.*    Upon  being  aakod 
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Kiifflflnd  would  omit  any  opportsnlty  that 
iiff«Tr«Hj  of  waikralnir  that  p-jwer.  Trt  m 
lotif  u  WaJp^jl^wutbedlrrcuntf  mtnM<  r, 
thf  kloir  rf-Atrlcted  hlmvelf  to  urir  ttut '.ni 
Axid  KUMldlrai  But  wbm  W&li-j|e  wa« 
•upcTM^nl  by  lord  Cartrret,  the  raH«e  of 
M«rU  Tbrrra*  wm  niittalded  by  tb«  arm 4 
of  KnirUud,  and  by  larrer  fuMlflltis  ;  rnhle 
the  kinir  frf  Haplra  waa  forrt-d  by  au  En<- 
tl«b  flM*t  to  the  deeJarailou  of  neatralu;. 
Knirland  bad  at  leVKth  \wcnnxt  a  pnn<-ii.al 
In  th*  war ;  or,  aa  Rmollct  ot/serre*,  •  fr*  ra 
If^iiif  an  umpire  bad  now  becomo  a  pary 
tn  all  rontlncntai  quarreU,  and  tcfit'.ul  if 
trlmmlnir  tbe  balance  of  EQr<>t>e,  lavt.h>>d 
away  brr  blood  and  trt-aiinre  lu  FOpy^rtitjur 
thf  Intermt  and  alll*^  of  a  pony  electorate 
In  the  north  <jf  J^errnany.* 

A- D.  1740.— Oerjrm;  11.  wa»  BOW  at  the 
head  of  the  AnKl'»-elerti^}rU  army,  which 
fiu  Itfl  marrh  to  Ilanau  nut  and  en^affci 
the  Frmrb  under  the  command  of  marshal 
the  duk«  of  Koalll««  and  tome  of  the 
prtncea  of  the  blood.  Tbey  be«ao  the 
i«ttle  with  their  acnutomed  Impetaoaily, 
but  were  rerelred  by  the  Engllah  Infantry 
with  the  rharartm«tlc  coolneaa  and  steady 
intrepidity  for  which  they  are  to  eminently 
dIfltlufrulAbed.  In  this  battle  the  king 
ahowed  much  paatlre  coura«re,  and  hl«  »<in, 
the  duke  <il  Cumberland,  waa  woundM  ; 
but  It  proredadrel4lTe  victory,  O.ooo  of  the 
enemy  baviuff  fallen,  whila  the  lou  on  the 
i>lde  of  the  British  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  third  of  that  number. 

About  thla  time  a  treaty  waa  concluded 
lietween  thl«  country  and  Runsfa  forflfte<-n 
yearn,  In  which  It  waa  stipulated  that  the 
empreaa  should  furnish  hla  Britannic  ma- 
JcAty.  aa  aoon  a«  required,  with  a  body  of 
l3,ouo  troops,  to  be  employed  aeeording 
to  the  exigency  of  affaim  :  and  that  Great 
Britain  should  famish  Rosala  with  twelve 
men  of  war,  on  the  first  notice.  In  cane 
either  of  them  were  attacked  by  aa  enemy 
and  demanded  such  succour. 

A.D.  1744.— To  remove  the  Hanoverian 
dyuaaty  from  the  throne  of  the«e  realms 
seemed  to  be  the  darling  object  of  the 
courts  of  France  and  Hpaln,  who  were 
secretly  planning  to  restore  the  4Btuart 
TAie  in  the  person  of  the  son  of  the  late 
l^etender.  Declarations  of  war  between 
France  and  England  accordingly  took  place; 
and  In  May  the  king  of  Prance  arrived  at 
Lisle,  to  open  the  campalifn  In  Flatidem. 
witlt  an  army  of  ISO.OOO  men,  comotanded  by 
the  celebrated  marakal  Saxe.  The  allied 
armies, oouslsting  of  Bnglish,  Hanoverians, 
Austrhuis,  and  Dutch,  amounting  in  the 
«hule  to  about  7&,ouo,  advanced  with  the 
apparent  Intention  of  attacking  the  enemy; 
but,  after  performing  numeroua  Innmsla- 
tent  and  inexplicable  movements,  without 
risking  either  a  siege  or  a  battle,  the  sum* 
met  pasaed  away,  and  they  retired  Into 
winter  quartera.  Meantime  some  Indeci- 
sive engagements  bad  taken  place  between 
the  English  and  combined  fleet*  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

Towards  the  oloeo  of  the  year  lord  Oar- 
teret,  now  earl  of  Granville,  resigned  office, 
and  a  coalition  of  parties  was  formed, 
which,  from  Inclvdlug  torlea.  wbigs,  and 


r«tnots,  obtained  tke  aaae  of  tlie  *  bro«d- 
t' ttom'admtniatratloo.  Mr.  Prllmm  waa 
ch\nrellorof  the  exrheqaer  and  first  lord  of 
the  tn-axary  :  lord  Hardwlcke,  cbaooellor ; 
the  duke  of  Dorset,  prealdnit  of  the 
r>  aocU  :  the  duke  of  Newcastle  aiMl  lord 
Harrfnirton,  secretartea  of  stale;  and  the 
dake  of  Bedford,  first  lord  of  tlie  admiralty. 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Qutham,  ssTe 
th'>m  bis  snpport,  having  been  promlaed  a 
pLicc  ai«  MX  u  as  tbe  king's  arenlon  eooU 
l*e  f)vercome. 

A-Di.  1745^— Boli«rt  Walpoie,  eail  of  Or- 
ford,  after  a  life  of  political  actlrtty.dnlBg 
i«h'<  h  lie  bad  occupied  tbe  moat  proffltaent 
»tT.  >n  for  twenty  J  ears,  died  on  the  I8tli  of 
M.rrh,airM71.  His  general  puUey  waa  prin- 
ni  ^.;y  cbiracterlaed  by  seal  In  lavoar  of 
11.  •  pruu^taot  succession:  by  the  desire 
of  prr>errln«  peace  abroad,  aad  AToidin^ 
f"j>';<  ct(«  of  conteutioD  at«honse.  Under  hla 
au-'i-Ke^  tbe  naval  saperlorlty  of  Bnslaiid 
wan  maintained  :   commerce  eneoora^ed  ; 

.  jn<itlce  ImpartiaUy  administered;  and  tbe 

'  riKht»  of  the  peopte  preserved  larlolatei. 

I  In  Italy  the  united  armies  of  France  and 
Rpatn,  owing  to  their  vast  sttperlorisy  fn 
numbers,  were  enabled  to  ranqnfab  the 
AuAtrians  ;  and  the  Anglo-electoral  troopa 
in  tbe  Ndhrrlands  also  met  witlt  aerfotts 
rcvernea.  Tbe  French  army  under  marwhal 
8«ie  was  strontrly  posted  at  Fonteooy  ;  to 
which  place  tbe   duke  of  Cumberbuid  ad- 

I  vanced  on  tbe  aoth  of  April,  and  by  nine 
oV|i>ck  In  the  moniing  the  trottps  were  en- 

'  gaged.  The  valour  of  the  Brltlfh  fofiuitry 
wa«,  never  more  signally  displayed ;  for  a 

!  time  they  bore  down  everythta*  before 

I  thorn;  but  tbe  Dutch  falling  in  their  attempt 
on  the  vilUffe  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  allies, 
coming  within  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
seiii Irircle  of  hatterien  rrected  by  Saxe, were 
outflanked  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Tbe 
lo«9  on  each  side  amounted  to  about  10,000 
men  :  but  ihouith  the  victory  waa  not  abso- 
lutely derisive.  It  enabled  the  French  mar- 
t^hftl  to  take  some  of  the  mo.«tcnn*Memb!e 
to vrni  of  the  Netliorlands,  and  the  allies  rp- 
ilreU  fur  (-afetylMhind  the  canal  at  Antwerp. 
Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  che- 
valier de  St.  George  bad  stirred  ap  that 
rebellion  which  had  ended  so  fatally  for 
his  own  hopes,  and  so  disaiitronsly  for  his 
adhercnta.  Since  that  time  he  had  lived  in 
Italy,  had  married  a  grand-daughter  of 
John  Sobieskl,  king  of  Poland,  and  bad  one 
son.  Charles  Edward,  who  was  afterwards 
known  In  England  as  the  *  young  pretender.' 
While  George  II.  and  his  minlstera  were 
folly  ocenplod  In  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  war  in  Germany  to  a  snccesaful  issue, 
Charles  Edward  received  every  encovrage* 
ment  from  Louis  of  France  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportuulty  and  try  hi« 
strength  in  Britain.  And  now  that  the 
national  discontent  waa  gaining  ground  lu 
consequence  of  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  and 
other  eventa  not  mnch  leas  disastrous,  be 

determined  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 

his  family;  and  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  party  of  bis  most  devoted  frienda,  he 
landed  In  the  Hebrides.    Here  he  was  soon 

Joined  by  the  Highland  chleftalua,  and 
speedily  found  himself  at  the  head  of  aeve- 


ii 
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ral  tboosand  hardy  motmuineera,  wbo  were 
highly  ple««ed  wlUi  hla  affable  manners, 
and  with  gennine  enthusiasm  expressed 
themselves  ready  to  die  In  his  service. 
"Rieir  first  movement  was  towards  Edin- 
burgh, which  city  surrendered  without 
resistance,  but  the  castle  stlU  held  out. 
Tbe  young  pretender  now  took  possession 
of  Holyrood  palace,  where  he  proclaimed 
his  fatherklnf  of  Great  Brltalo.  and  himself 
regen  t ,  with  all  the  Idle  pagean  tries  of  state. 
Meanwhile  a  proclamation  was  isRoed, 
offering  a  r«ward  of  80,0001.  for  his  appre- 
hension. 

Sir  John  Cope,  tbe  commander  of  tbe 
king's  troops  In  Scotland,  having  collected 
some  reinforcements  In  the  north,  pro- 
ceeded from  Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea, 
and  hearing  that  the  insurgents  were  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  battle,  he  encamiied  at 
Preston  Pana  Here  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked,  and  with  such  vigorous  onslaught, 
by  the  fierce  and  undisciplined  Highland- 
ers, that  a  sudden  panic  seised  the  royal 
troops,  and  in  their  flight  they  abandoned 
all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp  eqoi- 
page  to  their  enemies.  Elated  with  success, 
the  rebels  entered  England,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Derby,  without  encountering  any 
oppositkm.  Here,  however,  they  learned 
that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  arrived 
from  the  continent,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  oppose  them  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force;  and  it  was  therefore  Anally 
determined,  that  as  they  could  neither  raise 
recruits  In  England,  nor  force  their  vay 
Into  Wales,  they  should  hasten  their  return 
to  Scotland. 

Tbe  pretender  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Important  succours  would  be  sent  to 
him  from  Prance,  or  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  have  crossed  the  l>order.'  But  the 
vigilance  of  admiral  Vernon  prevented  the 
French  fleet  from  venturing  out ;  and  thus 
all  hope  of  foreign  assistance  was  cut  oft. 
The  forces  of  the  pretender  were  greatly 
augmented  on  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but 
finding  that  Edinburgh  was  In  possession 
of  tbe  king's  troops,  ho  bent  his  course  to- 
wards Stirling,  which  town  he  raptured, 
and  besieged  the  castle.  Matters  bad  now 
assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  and  public 
credit  was  most  serloujily  nfitected  ;  but 
thtTC  was  no  lack  of  energy  In  tbe  govern- 
ment, nor  any  want  of  patriotism  among 
tbe  noblhty,  merchants,  or  traders  of  Eng- 
land :  all  ranks.  In  fact,  united  with  ready 
zeal  in  meeting  tbe  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion. Many  new  regiments  were  raise<l 
by  wealthy  and  patriotic  Individuals  ;  nnd 
It  was  found  that  by  the  voluntary  exer- 
tions of  the  people  60,000  troops  could  be 
added  to  the  king's  forces. 

A.D.1744.— In  January  general  Hawley 
had  suffered  a  contplcte  defeat  in  endea- 
vouring to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling.  But 
a  day  of  terrible  rctrll>utlon  was  at  hand. 
On  the  l«th  of  April,  the  royal  armv,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
encountered  the  troops  of  the  pretender 
en  Culloden-inoor.  The  Highlanders  be- 
gMU  the  attack  in  their  wild  furious  way. 
rashiog  on  the  royal  troops  with  their 
broadswords  and  Lochabar  axes ;  but  the 


'  English  being  now  prepared  for  this  mode 
of  attack,  received  them  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, keeping  up  a  steady  and  well-sus- 
;  tained  fire  of  musketry,  while  the  destruc- 
'  tton  of  their  ranks  was  completed  by  dis- 
,  charges  of  artillery.    In  thirty  minutea  the 
'  battle   was   converted    Into  a  rout ;   and 
'  ordera  having  been  Issued  to  give  no  qtiar- 
ter,  vast  numbers  were  slain  in  the  pursuit. 
,  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  estimated  at 
about  4,000,  while  the  number  of  killed  in 
the  royal  army  Is  said  to  have  scarcely 
exceeded  fifty  men  I    Intoxicated,  as  it 
were,  with  their  unexampled  victory,  the 
conquf'rorB  seem«d  bent  only  on  merciless 
vergeance,  and  the  whole  country  around 
became  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  desolation. 
The  unfortunate   prince  Charles  Edward 
escaped  with  difficulty  from   the   battle, 
and  after  wandering  alone  in  the  mountains 
for  several  months.  In  various  disguises, 
found    means    to  make    hla    escape  to 
France. 

One  great  cause  of  the  pretendcr^i  pre- 
servation waa  the  belief  that  be  had  been 
slain  ;  which  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Among  his  friends,  wbo  fol- 
lowed as  much  as  possible  In  his  track,  a 
Itarty  was  surprised  In  a  hut  on  the  side  of 
the  Benalder  mountain,  by  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  search  of  him.  Having  seized 
them,  one  named  Mackenzie  effected  his 
escape,  upon  which  his  companions  told 
the  soldiers  that  it  was  the  prince ;  the 
soldiers  thereupon  fled  In  pursuit  and  over- 
took the  youth,  who.  when  ho  found  their 
error,  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  in  the 
hope  It  might  save  his  master's.  He  bravely 
contended  with  them,  refused  quarter,  and 
died  with  his  sword  in  his  band,  exclaim-> 
Ing  as  he  fell,  'Tou  have  killed  your 
prince.*  And  this  declaration  waa  be- 
lieved by  many.  'We  cannot,  however,' 
says  the  biographer  of  the  events  of  Cul- 
loden,  '  without  pride,  mention  the  asto< 
nishing  fact,  that  though  the  sum  of  thirty 
tUousand  pounds  stiTlIng  was  long  publicly 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  though 
he  passed  through  very  many  hands,  and 
lK>th  the  reward  and  his  person  were  per- 
fectly well  known  to  an  intelligent  and 
very  Inquisitive  people,  yet  no  roan  or 
womauwas  to  be  found  capable  of  degrading 
themselves  by  earning  so  vast  a  reward  by 
betraying  a  fugitive  whom  misfortune  had 
thrown  upon  their  generosity.*  At  length, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  the  young  pre* 
tender  embarked  with  twenty-five  gentle^ 
men  and  one  htmdred  and  seven  common 
men.  In  a  French  vessel,  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  coast ;  and  after  a  passage  of 
ten  days  he  arrived  at  Roseau,  near  Mor- 
lalx,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Louis  XV. 
But  his  hopes  were  for  ever  fled.  The  oou- 
ntge  and  fortitude  he  displayed  In  Scotland 
seem  to  have  forsaken  him  with  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
daya  no  trace  of  noble  ambition  marked  his 
aotloni.  . 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  now  be- 
come the  Idol  of  the  nation ;  and  for  his 
bravery  at  Culloden  the  parllameiJt  voted 
S6,ooof.  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  for< 


Ct«  et«K»r>  ■(  fctffqh  ta. 
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141    Titwrr-JilM.  but    CrmariLr'a    hit  hu     litdrr^.  (hM  Er.^UBd  FAJnvd,  w  ibr  n 
r  vhirmitfd  u>TrDrar*'lbFir^]T««u4rr.rlaE.'«    ud  ilic  pvnml  fttMDdunkrvc  of  Uh  pn 

:   rMllif    Ibv  IV  rrbrill^iD.     Brlnir    r'»Diid    vt^rr^  mnimlltf^  mmar  Atfn^ihmm  a 


n  IdmrnrtlHjii;  '  JPt^ucIi  ffrew  atruiwr.  UI1  at  leBstk   tte 

I     Iki  mf<l^  Uir  flar-  ,  telln-  rtalroed  Ihawholg  IciTluay  lw>w*<a 


nprrioritj-  III  Ml  fnnv^nieut  »Ub  Ihe  bli  vtL  Bla  dr«Ib  vu  ruiHd  Wwi  BtacvH 
Tflicft  oS  (^pe  Flnlxerre.  ifce  ED^riah  ,  Irt  ht«  ddf,  fn>iD  tbo  Mow  of  ■  crlckrt-bAJk 
rm  TLrtorhiat^  tvil  WTml  rifb\j  lidrn  pwblfb  liF  tiTflvM  wbU«  tlUUk^  U  that 
>blp«»bo1b  outvu4  and  liHiBiewvd  bound,  '  ^tm«  iw  the  bwD  of  dlefdoi-boBir.BDrta, 


eii|pmrtr.-*Biu«  0l  annrfteidu-Oorgt  H.       *29  ]] 


C^t  CtiahiTB  at  nmntg.  *»■ 


vklrh  Um  Bndbli  •CnnlidUMi 

ilml  wd  niiMt  mm,  uMif  tkt  niDini-  - 
Mr.  Kiilwritla  inika  thf  IwM  i>t  IbHr 
LukMpit,  mfeipHLiiN  tliv  futttaa,  fur*  ^ 
IhiH  toivfbr  dofrudnf  tbcii»riTn» 
■■■>'■  ikn  Ml  luu  Ik*  pumt  at  iba  n 
tiiiid  winK  ha  ntiimA  tbt  mhmiH 
tuflvrhlhru  ■BoanliBir  toflov  buwlrvai 
f"Hr  •)>,  b>  Iw  IbTuI  intu  ike  irkHiii 

uid  rivlniw  ut  IliF  iJr  ndnrrd  IIi«bIo 
■Kisl  i>ui«kili«  nuip  Inairliulile  j  ubd  wl 
oa  llii>  rulliniM  aonitiw  an  anlir  «  . 

UHniiitH  mcbed  Miiln>  luu  whrB  cots' 
bH  niv*  ami  Hiiuini  Wauon,  IupIihI  bt 
Ibclr  RVHii  tirwri  din'  tha  «h'lnlt< 
liinu  Aanla.  had  aniicd  at  lUdnt  u 

raduwd :  keTcral  ot  fiiin>  1101^11^  owi 
pt«LLLoii  In  tba  vrnTvof  Plu*0r:hla  IrDap 


illt«]  hr  tbx  namr.  ibA  »  •tiu 
aa  BrlUsb  commiadcr  aaa  h1>  mn 


d  nj  kllifilDm  Lu  EurnpA 


S,"tS 


bent  lnMiScRV  ID  LouLilxnira.  ud  tided 

fu(  rIalDf  lato  emlnaiira,  foraed  itaat  tm- 
porlani  ■arrlwu  to  ■nrmdn-.     Ttalt  wto 

DreloD.  and  Ilia  lnfcrlur  lUIIuiu  whlchrbe 

iruiiilileYjaiicLrui>dtrccak,'ui«a  of  anr- 

An  rit^Ulcpn  wu  ncpw  plannad  ■flalnat 
-  ■  d  rpiirlou  would  bfl  irumrtod.  Ihi^  wara 


ijuFml  Tlcontl^^ica  and  Orawe  lv>lnt.  and 
ilr  W^  Jnhnann  flaJnrd  Uia  LBpanvit  for- 
irtaa  ol  Kla«u1L  Amhenl  aipacud  to  be 
Mila  (afr>TiB>]Bnillnn>IUi  Woirr.  hat  In 
JnadrqniuT  of  Li*  fitrn  mada  hlki  atnoal 
ulTwt   to  pwaeTwaIn  ehla  ba^^^on 

aiglit,  ondir  ibB  liolgbia  ot  Abrataaa. 
lad  blfl  men  up  thia  apparentir  luae mi 
le  etaap*  tbHabT  weurUw  A  pooltFoa 
Lrli  nmniandfld  tfaa  lown.   Tht  BlaHqU 


r^^ol  vlclorj  ™io«  baglcnlog  lotiir 
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C^f  Crfxiftftp  of  f^attttpf  dn* 


nr/ntifthiMMi  of  the  allcKf^  llbol  wm  wholly 
Iiiiiiiii(4tIa1.  TlirJur3r,hoircTcr,*fi<?rbelnir 
oul  iiliio  hour*,  ^mlld  n  rerdlct  of  frullty  of 
jtrtnttma  nmt pubtUkina  only,  wbicb  in  effect 
nmitunCt-U  to  an  AcgultiAL  The«©  celebrv 
tci\  •  trttrrs'  wfre  cqaallj  distinguished  by 
tlio  forcr  And  rlrmuioe  of  their  style  m  by 
tb(irlrulrn<Tofthe1rattiickBoniDdiTldiiaIs, 
uid  thoiiKh  conjecture  has  erer  since  been 
hiiKy  to  discoTcr  the  author,  and  stmnff 
rirrumstautlal  erldence  has  been  brouRht 
forward  at  different  timet  to  identify  differ- 
ent persons  with  the  authorship,  the  point 
still  lies  open  to  some  doubt.  In  the  belief 
of  lord  Macaulay,  the  author  of  these  letters 
was  sir  Fbllip  Francis,  the  keen  opponent 
of  Warren  Uastlucs  In  tlie  ooonctl  chamber 
at  Cnlcotta. 

Ikfore  this  time  (1771)  the  parllaraentary 
del»ates  bad  only  been  given  In  monthly 
niagnxines  and  other  periodicals  published 
at  04>nslderahle  Intenrals.  The  prmctlce  of 
(laity  reporting  now  commenced  ;  bat  as  it 
was  an  innovation  on  the  former  practice, 
and  In  direct  violation  of  the  standing  or- 
ders of  the  hoQAo.  several  printers  were 
nitpT-rhonded  and  taken  before  lord-mnyor 
Crnfiity  Riid  aldermen  Oliver  and  WlUcs, 
who  (liiicliargpd  tbein.  and  hold  the  mes- 
Si-ugtT  of  the  commons  to  ball  for  false 
liiiprlstmment.  The  house  of  commons. 
cnrnKtvl  at  this  daring  contempt  of  their 
authority,  committed  tbelr  two  members, 
<'n»i*by  and  Oliver,  to  the  Tower;  but 
eventually  the  matter  was  suffered  to  drop ; 
tlie  aldermen  were  liberated  ;  and  from  that 
tinio  the  publication  of  the  parllamentai? 
proceedings  has  been  conntrcd  at  t 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Townshend,  who 
did  not  long  survtve  his  appointment,  the 
office  of  diancellor  of  the  eichCQuer  was 
filled  by  Lord  North.— Lord  Chatham  having 
now  lost  his  Influence  over  the  ministry, 
and  being  dissatisfied  with  Chelr  proceed- 
Ingi^  resigned  his  place  as  lord  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  and  retired  from  the  cares 
of  government. 

In  the  late  arrangements  made  between 
government  and  the  East  India  Company, 
permission  was  given  to  the  latter  to  ex- 
port teas  free  of  duty.  Lord  Nortli  hoped 
that  the  low  price  of  the  article  would  In- 
duce the  Americans  to  p«y  the  small  duty 
charged  on  Importation  by  the  Kngllsh 
legistature,  for  the  mere  purpoae  of  main- 
taining Its  light  of  taxation.  Custom- 
bonses  had  been  established  In  their  sea- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these 
duties;  which  being  considered  by  the 
Americans  as  an  Infringement  of  their  li- 
berty, they  resolved  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  British  commoditlea.  Accordingly,  when 
three  vessels,  laden  with  tea,  arrived  at 
Boston,  they  were  boarded  during  the 
night  by  a  psirty  of  the  townsmen,  and  the 
cargrtcs  thrown  Into  the  sea.  This  outrage, 
followed  by  other  acta  of  defiance,  and  a 
rei>etitlim  of  slmlbv  condacton  the  part  of 
the  tnbsbltant«  of  South  Oarollna.  gave 
great  offence,  while  it  occasioned  consider- 
able aUrm  In  England;  and  acts  were 
nasMMl  for  eloalng  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
for  altering  the  conatttuclon  of  Ihe  eolony 
of  MaMaehttsettiL 


When  the  order  to  dose  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton reached  America,  a  copy  at  the  act, 
surrounded  with  a  black  border,  was  drra- 
latcd  throufh  all  the  provinces,  and  tbey 
resolved  to  spend  the  first  of  June,  tlie  day 
appointed  to  put  the  act  Into  execation. 
In  fasting  and  prayer.  Whilst  eadi  pnv 
vlnce  was  framing  reaoTutlona,  tbe  other 
bills  reached  Masaachnsetta.  Tbeae  raised 
their  Iniuted  feelings  to  the  hi^»eaipitc%. 
and  they  formed  an  assodaUon,  la  whidi 
they  bound  themselves  by  a  aolesin  league 
and  covenant,  to  break  off  all  oommerdal 
intercourse  wltb  Great  Britain,  ontU  the 
Boston  port  bill  and  other  acta  ataonld  be 
repealed,  and  the  eolony  restored  to  Its 
ancient  rlgfata.  In  this  sttoation  of  allkin 
the  British  parliament  assembled,  wben  a 
eonciliatonr  plan  for  aocommodacing  the 
troubles  of  America  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  eari  of  diatliaai, 
and  rejected.  The  petition  and  rraKm> 
strance  of  Thv  Cohokksa  were  also  re- 
jected, and  an  application  made  by  tbelr 
agents  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  boose 
of  commons  was  refused. 

'  Upon  the  great  question  of  taxing  the 
American  colonies,'  observes  Mr.  Wade,  In 
his  'British  History,'  p.  466.  'there  was 
a  general  coinddenec  of  opinion,  both  tn 
the  nation  and  legislature.  The  populace 
expressed  no  sympathy  with  the  daim  of 
the  BostonbuiB  to  be  exempt  ftmn  the 
fiscal  jurisdiction  of  parliament;  neither 
does  It  appear  there  were  many  addreasea 
in  their  ftavour  f^mn  the  county  freehold- 
ers nor  the  great  commercial  and  munici- 
pal bodies  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the 
chief  political  leaders  there  were  ahadea 
of  dlfrerenee,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
their  position,  as  they  happened  to  be 
members  or  not  of  the  government,  bat 
there  hardly  seems  to  have  been  a  sab- 
stantive  disagreement.— The  right  of  tax- 
ation was  as  indispatable  as  the  ri^t  of 
resistance.  Unrepreacnted  Boeton  or  BM- 
timore  had  no  greater  claim  to  exempiioo 
from  parliamentary  government  than  un- 
represented Birmingham  or  Maaeheater. 
They  partldpated  in  the  advantages  of  the 
general  government  of  the  mother  conn  try, 
and  were  equally  bound  to  contrlbat«  to 
Its  general  expenditure.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  tbey  were  always  to  remain  tn 
a  state  of  minority  uid  dependeoeei  If 
they  had  the  power  and  were  eompeCenk  to 
the  task  of  self-government,  they  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  Ita  benedta,  and 
to  make  the  experiment.*  Anothw  recent 
aothority,  of  equal  value,  has  this  remark : 
'  It  Is  useless  to  oonoeal  that  the  Amerlriaa 
war  waa  popular  at  its  commenoement.  The 
vague  notion  of  dominion  over  an  entire 
continent  flattered  Bngll^  iirtde,  and  %h9 
taxes  which  the  ministers  demanded,  pro- 
mised some  alleviation  to  the  pablle  bnr- 
dens.  The  colonial  revolt  waa  regarded 
by  many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the 
British  government,  bat  the  British  peo- 
ple, and  the  eonte««  waa  generally  looked 
uprm  tn  England  as  an  effort  to  establlab, 
not  the  royal  aothority,  bat  the  aopremacy 
of  the  turtlon.* 
A.Di  1775^— An  open  ropfeore  betwven  ihe 
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'  for  the  oompA07,  bj  whidi  they  would  en- 
joy a  reTenoe  of  1,700,0002. 

The  wealth  of  tbia  powerful  body  ren- 
dered it  too  formidable  in  the  eyea  of  go- 
vernment, and  a  queation  aroae  whether 
the  Bast  India  Company  had  any  right  to 
territorial  juriadlctlon.  On  examining  into 
their  charter,  it  appeared  that  they  were 
prohibited  from  making  conqueata ;  and  it 
being  proved  that  they  had  enbdned  aome 
of  the  native  prinrea,  and  annexed  their 
dominions  to  the  company's  settlements,  it 
waa  agreed  that  this  commercial  asaocia- 
tion  ahonld  be  brought  in  aome  degree 
under  the  control  of  parliament. 

The  metropolis  waa  for  a  long  time  agi- 
tated with  the  affair  of  WUkes ;  of  which  a 
set  of  restless  demagogues  took  advantage 
to  disturb  the  public  mind,  already  over- 
excited by  the  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  government  as  regarded  the  Nortli 
American  coloniea.  But  no  national  event 
worthy  of  historical  record  occurred  fur 
some  considerable  timcL 

One  or  two  matters  of  domestic  Interest 
which  happened  during  thia  period  must, 
however,  be  noticed.  The  flrst  relates  to 
an  address  from  the  corporation  of  London 
to  the  king,  which  waa  presented  on  May 
23, 1770,  in  which  they  lamented  the  royal 
displeasure  they  had  Incurred  in  oouse- 
qnence  of  their  former  remonstrance  ;  but 
they  Rtill  adhered  to  It,  and  again  prayed 
for  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  To  which 
his  majesty  replied  that  'he  ahould  have 
been  waa  ting  to  the  public,  aa  well  as  to 
himself,  had  be  made  such  a  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative as  was  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 
est, and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.*  Upon  this  the  lord  mayor, 
Bcckfurd,  a  high-spirited  and  fearless  demo- 
crat, begged  leave  to  antwer  tkt  king.  6uch 
a  request  waa  as  indeooroua  aa  It  was  un- 
usual ;  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
leave  waa  given ;  and,  with  great  fluency 
of  language,  h«  delivered  an  extempore 
address  to  his  majesty,  concluding  In  the 
following  words^— *  Permit  me.  sire,  to  ob- 
serve, that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or 
shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinua- 
tions and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your 
majesty's  aJIertions  from  your  loyal  subjects 
In  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in 
particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence 
from,  and  regard  for,  your  people,  is  an 
enemy  to  your  majesty's  person  and  family, 
a  violator  of  Uie  public  peace,  and  the  be- 
trayer of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  was 
established  at  the  glorious  and  neceasory 
revolution.'  No  reply  waa  given,  but  the 
king  reddened  with  anger  and  astonish- 
ment. When  his  civic  lordship  again  ap- 
peared at  St.  James,  the  lord -chamberlain 
Informed  him  that  his  majesty  desired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  In 
future. 

An  ex-oflBcio  prosecution  against  Wood- 
fiUl,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the '  Public 
Advertiser,'  In  which  the  '  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius'  originally  appeared,  having  placed 
him  at  the  bar,  lord  Mansfield  Informed  the 
Jury  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inUntian  of  the  writer,  their  province  was 
limited  to  thc/ac<  of  publishing ;  the  tnuh 
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titfn  was  filed  against  him  at  his  majesty's 
■alt,  for  a  gross  libel,  and  the  Iforth  Briton* 
was  burned  by  the  handa  of  the  common 
hangman  ;  nor  did  the  matter  end  here; 
the  legality  of  general  warrants  gave  rise 
to  several  stormy  debates  in  the  house  of 
commons :  and  at  length  Mr.  Wiikea  was 
expelled  for  having  printed  in  his  own 
house  an  Infamous  poem,  called  *  An  Essay 
on  Woman/ with  notes,  to  which  Uie  name 
of  bishop  Warburton  was  afflxed.  As  he 
did  not  appear  to  the  indictment  preferred 
against  him,  he  was  declared  an  outUw. 
He  then  retired  to  France;  and  we  may 
here  aa  well  observe,  though  In  doing  so  we 
overstep  our  chronological  boundary,  that 
In  1768  he  returned  to  England,  and  by 
submitting  to  the  fine  and  Imprisonment 
pronounced  against  him,  procured  a  rever- 
aton  of  the  sentence  of  outlawry.  He  then 
offered  himself  to  represent  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  waa  unanimously  chosen. 
In  opposition  to  the  ministerial  candidates. 
He  afterwards  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  recovered 
40001.  damages  for  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  upon  an  illegal  warrant. 

A.i>.  17*5.— This  year  is  rendered  impoi^ 
tant  In  the  annals  of  England  by  the  pass- 
ing of  an  American  stamp  act,  which  gave 
rise  to  those  disputes  which  alienated  the 
oolontea  from  the  mother  country,  and 
ended  In  a  total  separation.  As  the  late 
war  had  been  entered  Into  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, In  order  to  protect  her  American  set^ 
tlementa  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Prench,  It  was  thought  reasonable  that 
tb^  should  contribute  towarda  the  ex- 
penses which  had  been  Incurred.  A  bill 
waa  accordingly  brought  Into  parliament, 
and  received  the  royal  nssent,  for  Imposing 
a  stamp  and  other  duties  on  fifty-three 
articles  of  their  commerce.  Eventually, 
however,  the  resistance  made  by  the  Ame- 
ricans to  ttiese  imposts,  and  the  gene- 
ral diaoontent  which  prevailed  in  England, 
occasioned  the  repeal  of  the  act.  A  change 
in  the  ministry,  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  waa  the  Immedi- 
ate consequence ;  but  his  rule  was  of  very 
limited  duration,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton 
waa  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
The  privy  seal  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  now  created  earl  of  Chatham; 
lord  Oamden  succeeded  lord  Northlugton 
as  lord  chancellor,  and  Mr.  Townahend  waa 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  affairs  of  the  Bast  India  Company 
now  claimed  the  attention  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Taaaittart  had  acted  as  governor-gene- 
ral from  the  time  of  colonel  Cllve's  return 
to  England  In  1700.  But  the  viceroy  of 
Bengal  had  opposed  the  company,  and  a 
war  ensued  which  ended  by  the  Bngllsh 
making  an  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  BengaL  The  preceding  year  the  com- 
pany sent  over  lord  Clivo,  who  found  that 
their  agenta  had  acquired  the  custom  of 
exacting  large  sums  as  presents  from  the 
native  princes :  by  which  means  they  had 
accumulated  great  riches,  and  the  name  of 
an  Bngllihman  had  become  odious.  Lord 
Cllve  resolved  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of 
these  person  ft,  and  he  concluded  a  treaty 
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nrfaltehood  of  the  alleged  libel  waa  whoUjr 
Immaterial.  The  Jury.  Bowever,  after  being 
oat  uloe  hoars,  foaud  arerdlct  of  flruilty  of 
prfnting  tmdpMbtUhing  only,  which  In  effect 
amounted  to  an  acquittal  These  celebra- 
ted '  Letters'  were  eqo^Ijr distinguished  hj 
the  force  and  elegance  of  their  style  as  by 
the  Tlmlence  of  their  attacks  on  indlrldoals, 
and  though  conjecture  has  ever  since  been 
busy  to  discorer  the  author,  and  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  has  been  bro«ght 
forward  at  different  times  to  Identify  differ- 
ent persons  with  the  authorship,  the  point 
stllllies  open  to  some  doubt.  In  the  belief 
of  lord  Macaulajr,  the  author  of  these  lett^v 
was  sir  Philip  Francis,  the  keen  opponent 
of  Warrea  Hastings  In  the  conncll  chamber 
at  Calcutta. 

Before  this  time  (1771)  the  parliamentary 
debates  had  only  been  given  In  monthly 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  published 
at  considerable  Intervals.  The  practice  of 
dally  reporting  now  commenced ;  but  as  It 
was  an  innovation  on  the  former  practice, 
and  In  direct  violation  of  the  standing  or- 
ders of  the  house,  several  printers  were 
apprehended  and  taken  before  lord-mayor 
Crosby  and  aldermen  Oliver  and  WOkes, 
who  diftchargod  them,  and  held  the  mes- 
senger of  the  commons  to  ball  for  false 
imprisonment.  The  house  of  commons, 
enraged  at  this  daring  contempt  of  their 
authority,  committed  their  two  members, 
Crosby  and  Oliver,  to  the  Tower;  but 
cventaally  the  matter  was  suffered  to  drop ; 
the  aldermen  were  liberated ;  and  from  that 
time  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  has  been  connived  at  I 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Townshend,  who 
did  not  long  survive  his  appointment,  the 
offloe  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
filled  by  Lord  North.— Lord  Chatham  having 
now  lost  his  influence  over  the  minlsttr, 
and  being  dissatlsfled  with  their  proceed- 
ings, resigned  his  place  as  lord  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  and  retired  tnm  the  cares 
of  government. 

In  the  late  arrangements  made  between 
government  and  the  East  India  Compan/. 
permission  was  given  to  the  latter  to  ex- 
port teas  free  of  duty.  Lord  North  hoped 
that  the  low  price  of  the  article  would  In- 
duce the  Americans  to  pay  the  small  duty 
charged  on  importation  by  the  English 
legislature,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  main- 
taining its  right  of  taxation.  Custom- 
houses had  been  established  in  their  sea- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these 
duties;  which  being  considered  by  the 
Americans  as  an  Infringement  of  their  li- 
berty, they  resolved  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  British  commodities.  Accordingly,  when 
throe  vessels,  laden  with  tea,  urlved  at 
Boiiton,  they  were  boarded  during  the 
night  by  a  pMty  of  the  townsmen,  and  the 
cargoes  thrown  Into  the  soa.  This  outrage, 
followed  by  other  arts  of  defiance,  and  a 
rei>etltlim  nf  slmibv  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Inlinbltants  of  South  Carolina,  gave 
groat  offence,  while  it  occasioned  consider- 
able alarm  In  England;  and  acts  were 
passed  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
of  Massaehnsettsi 


When  the  order  to  dose  the  port  of  Boa- 
ton  reached  America,  a  copy  of  the  act, 
surrounded  with  a  black  bonier,  was  drco- 
lated  through  all  the  provinces,  and  they 
resolved  to  spend  the  first  of  June,  the  daj 
i^tpolnted  to  put  the  act  Into  execution. 
In  fasting  and  pnyer.  Whilst  each  pr»- 
Tlnce  was  framing  resolutions,  the  other 
bills  reached  Maasachusetta.  These  raised 
their  Irritoted  feelings  to  the  hl^est  pitch, 
and  they  formed  an  assodatlon.  In  whldi 
they  bound  themselres  by  a  solemn  league 
and  oorenant,  to  break  off  all  commercial 
Intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  lutU  th« 
Boston  port  Mil  and  other  acts  ahonld  be 
repealed,  and  the  eolony  restored  to  Its 
ancient  rights.  In  this  situation  of  aflklra 
the  British  parilament  assembled,  when  a 
conciliatory  plan  for  accommodating  the 
troubles  of  America  was  proposed  In  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  eart  of  Gbatham, 
and  rejected.  The  petition  and  remoiH 
strance  of  Twm  CoHOKKsa  were  also  re- 
jected, and  an  application  made  bj  tbetr 
agents  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  hovae 
ci  commons  was  refused. 

*  Upon  the  great  question  of  taxing  the 
American  colonies,'  observes  Mr.  Wade,  In 
his  'British  History,'  p.  460.  'there  was 
a  general  coincidence  of  opinion,  both  In 
the  nation  and  legislature.  The  popnbice 
expressed  no  sympathy  with  the  Claim  of 
the  Boetontans  to  be  exempt  from  the 
fiscal  jurisdiction  of  parilament;  neither 
does  It  M>pear  there  were  many  addreesea 
In  their  nivour  fkt>ra  the  eonnry  freehold- 
ers nor  the  great  commercial  and  monlcl- 
pal  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the 
chief  political  leaders  there  were  shades 
of  difference,  which  may  he  ascribed  to 
their  position,  as  they  happened  to  be 
members  or  not  of  the  government,  but 
there  hardly  seems  to  have  been  a  sub- 
stantive disagreement.— The  right  of  tax- 
ation was  as  indisputable  as  the  right  of 
resistance,  rnrepreaented  Boston  or  Bal- 
timore had  no  greater  claim  to  exemption 
from  parliamentary  government  than  no- 
represented  Birmingham  or  Maneheatcr. 
They  participated  In  the  advantages  of  the 
general  government  of  the  mother  country, 
and  were  equally  bound  to  contribute  to 
its  general  expenditure.  Bnt  It  doea  not 
follow  that  they  were  always  to  remain  In 
a  state  of  minority  and  dependence.  If 
they  had  the  power  and  were  eompetent  to 
the  task  of  self-government,  they  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  Ita  benedta,  and 
to  make  the  experiment*  Another  recent 
authority,  of  equal  ralue,  has  this  remark : 
'  It  Is  useless  to  conceal  that  the  Americaa 
war  was  popular  at  Its  commencement.  The 
vsgue  notion  of  dominion  orer  an  entire 
continent  flattered  English  pride,  and  the 
taxes  which  the  ministers  d«nanded,  pro- 
mised some  alienation  to  the  pabUc  har^ 
dens.  The  colonial  rerolt  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the 
British  government,  but  the  British  |>eo- 
ple,  and  the  contest  was  generally  looked 
upon  in  England  as  sn  effort  to  estafailsb, 
not  the  royal  authority,  but  the  supremacy 
of  the  nation.' 

A.D.  I77s^— An  open  rapture  between  the 
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PalUfler.  that  be  wm  unable  to  make  any 
oae  of  tbe  Bifgbt  adrantaiE^  be  obtained. 

Sir  Cbarlea  Hardy,  a  hniTe  and  experi- 
enced oBoer,  wboao  lernces  bad  been  re- 
warded wltb  tbe  goremorablp  of  Qreenwlcb 
taoepf  tal,  waa  appointed  to  succeed  Reppel 
tn  tbe  commaod  of  tbe  <4uinnel  fleet.  In 
tbe  meantime,  tbe  Spanlsb  coart  waa  pre- 
Talled  on  by  tbe  Frencb  to  take  np  arm*  In 
defence  of  America,  and  to  accede  to  tbe 
general  eonfedenMT  against  Groat  Britain. 
As  tbe  danger  to  wblcb  tbe  nation  was  now 
exposed  waa  become  truly  alarming.  It  was 
tbougbt  adTlsable  to  raise  rolnnteer  com- 
paatea  tn  addition  to  tbe  mllltla ;  and  In 
tblstbe  spirit  and  magnanimity  of  tbe  peo- 
ple reflected  great  credit  on  tbe  national 
cbaracter.  SCrengtbened  by  tbe  alliance  of 
Spain,  tbe  Frencb  began  to  extend  tbeir 
Ideas  of  conquest ;  and  tblnking  tbat  a  blow 
near  at  band  waa  more  likely  tban  opera- 
tlona  carried  on  at  a  distance  to  alarm  tbe 
fears  of  tbe  Bnglisb,  tbey  made  attempts 
on  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  but 
in  eack  tbey  were  completely  frustrated. 

Bat  tbe  old  enemies  of  Britain  bad  grown 
arrogant  during  tbe  unnatural  contest  that 
was  waged  with  tbe  unruly  scions  of  ber 
own  stock;  and  preparations  were  now 
made  for  Britain  Itself.  A  junction  was 
effiected  between  tbe  Frencb  and  SpanUb 
fleets,  wblcb  made  tbelr  appearance  In  the 
cbannel,  to  tbe  number  of  sixty  sail  of  the 
lino  besides  frigates.  This  formidable  ar- 
mament was  opposed  by  a  force,  mucb  In- 
ferior, under  admiral  Hardy,  wbo  leisurely 
retired  up  tbe  cbannel,  enticing  tbem  to 
follow  him,  but.  wUb  all  tbelr  immense  su- 
perlority,tbey  chose ratber  to  decline  an  en- 
ennntcr ;  it  is  true  tbey  for  some  time  con- 
tinued to  menace  and  insult  the  British 
coasts  wltb  impunity,  but  without  accom- 
pllsklng  anything  further  than  the  cap- 
ture of  tbe  Ardent  man-of-war,  which  by 
accident  bad  fallen  In  wltb  the  combined 
fUetsu 

In  calling  tbe  reader^  attention  to  the 
state  of  tbe  continent  at  this  period,  we 
bare  to  notice  tbat  tbe  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  memorable  'seren  jeara'  war' 
waa  temporarily  menaced  bjr  the  efForts  of 
tbe  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  poKsesBlonof 
Bararta;  but  the  prompt  interference  of 
tbe  king  of  Prussia,  wbo  brought  Into  the 
field  an  immense  army,  together  with  the 
remonstsanoes  of  Kassia,  and  tbe  unwRI- 
ingneaa  of  France  to  second  tbe  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria,  induced  tbe  emperor 
to  abandon  bis  aggresslTC  Intentlona. 

iuD.  178a— Tbe  flrat  business  of  Impor- 
tance tbat  came  before  tbe  parliament  this 
year  waa  tbe  state  of  Ireland,  which  brought 
from  lord  North  a  plan  of  amelioration 
tbat  met  wltb  tbe  approbation  of  the  bouse. 
and,  as  it  opened  ber  porta  for  the  import 
and  export  of  ber  roanuJEsctures,  tbe  change 
waa  ballad  aa  a  happy  omen  for  tbe  sister 
kingdom.  Tbe  next  subject  for  leglsUtire 
discussion  was  tbe  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure  in  the  different  offlclal 
oepartments  of  the  state;  and  tbe  elo- 
quence and  flnancial  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Burke  were  amply  dlRplayod  in  a  plan  for 
general  reform,  wblcb  was  Bceoudcd  by 


petitions  from  rarlous  parts  of  tbo  king- 
dom, praying  for  a  change  of  men  as  well 
as  measures.  But  at  this  crisis  tbe  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  was  attracted  by  a  sud- 
den alarm.  Sir  George  Savllle  had  In  tbe 
preceding  session  proposed  a  bill  to  repeal 
tbe  act  of  William  III.,  which  fanposed 
certain  penalties  and  disabtiltiea  on  tbo 
Koman  catholics,  and  which  passed  both 
houses  without  opposition.  The  loyal  con- 
duct of  this  body  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
and  tbelr  readiness  to  risk  tbeir  lives  and 
fortunes  in  defence  of  tbelr  king  and  coun- 
try, were  geoerally  acknowledged  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  tbo  popuUtlon  of  Scotland 
expressing  a  dread  of  granting  toleration 
to  papists,  the  bill  did  not  extend  to  that 
kingdom.  This  encouraged  a  set  of  fana- 
tics In  England  to  form  themselves  Into  an 
association,  whose  professed  object  was  to 
protect  the  protestant  religion,  by  reviving 
tbe  intolerant  statutes  which  before  ex- 
isted against  tbe  Roman  catholics.  The 
great  majority  of  the  memben  of  this 
'protestant  association'  were  at  the  time 
correctly  described  as  'outrageously  xeal- 
ous  and  grossly  Ignorant'— persons  who. 
bad  tbey  been  unassisted  by  anyone  of 
rank  or  Influence,  would  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  from  tbeir  own  inslgnlflcaace;  but 
lord  George  Gordon,  a  young  nobleman  of 
a  wild  and  fervid  Imagination,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, perhaps,  one  wbo  on  religious  to- 
pics was  a  monomaniae,  flodiug  this  'as- 
sociation' would  bo  likely  to  afford  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  standing  forth  as 
tbe  champion  of  the  protestant  faith,  and 
therebr  (nUnlng  a  good  share  of  mob  noto- 
riety, joined  tbe  club,  and  thus  raised  it 
into  temporary  importance.  He  became 
their  chairman,  and,  free  from  even  tbe 
apprehension  of  any  fatal  results,  be  pro> 
posed  In  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  Coach- 
makers'-hall,  on  the  S9tb  of  Usy.  tbat  they 
should  assemble  In  Bt.  George's  Fields  at 
10  o'clock  on  tbe  9nd  of  June,  whc>n  they 
should  accompany  blm  with  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons,  praying  a  repeal  of 
the  late  act  of  toleration  granted  to  tbo 
Roman  catholics. 

On  the  following  Friday,  tbe  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  display  of  'moral  force,' 
the  membera  of  tbe  bouse  were  mucb  sur- 
prised—although there  was  every  reason, 
after  this  public  notice,  to  expect  nothing 
less  — to  perceive  tbe  approach  of  fifty 
thousand  persons  distinguished  by  blue 
cockades  in  their  bats,  wltb  the  Inscrip- 
tion, '  No  Popery.  •  Lord  George  pre- 
sented the  petition  to  tbe  house,  and  moved 
that  it  be  taken  Into  Immediate  considera- 
tion ;  but  bis  motion  was  rejected  by  IDS 
votes  to  0.  During  the  discussion  bis  lord- 
ship frequently  addressed  the  mob  outside, 
and  told  them  the  people  of  ScotUnd  bad 
no  redress  till  they  pulled  down  tbe  catho- 
lic chapels.  Acting  upon  this  suKgestlon, 
tbe  populace  proceeded  to  dcmulL^h  and 
bam  the  cliarels  of  tbe  forclioi  aml>asFa- 
dorsw  On  tlie  following  Monday  the  num- 
ber of  the  mob  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  Idle  and  the  profllgiUe,  who  are  ever 
ready  for  riot  and  plunder.  Tbeir  violence 
wa»  now  no  longer  confined  to  tbo  cathullcs. 
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bat  WM  exerted  wherever  they  could  do 
noct  miscblet  They  proceeded  to  New- 
9Ste,  and  demanded  the  Immediate  release 
of  auch  of  their  aaaociates  aa  bad  been 
confloed  there.  On  recelvln*  a  refasal 
they  began  to  throw  firebrands  and  com- 
boatlbles  Into  the  keepei's  dwelllD|r-honflc. 
The  whole  hailding  wa»  aoon  enreloped  In 
flaraes,  and  in  thelnterral  of  confusion  and 
diamay.  all  the  priaonera,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundred,  made  their  escape 
and  Joined  the  rioters.  The  New  Prison, 
nerkenweil,  the  Kinrt  Bench.  Uie  Fleet 
Prison,  and  5ew  Bridewell,  were  alao  set 
on  Ore;  and  many  private  houses  shared 
the  same  fate  :  in  short,  on  that  night  Lon- 
don wsa  beheld  biasing  In  no  less  than 
thirty-six  different  places  at  once.  At 
length  they  attempted  the  Bank,  but  the 
soldiers  there  inflicted  a  aerere  chastise- 
ment on  thenk.  The  military  came  in  from 
the  country,  and.  in  obedience  to  aa  order 
of  the  king  in  council,  directions  were 
given  to  the  offlcers  to  fire  upon  the  riot- 
ers without  waiting  the  aanction  of  the 
civil  power.  Not  only  had  the  most  fear- 
ful apprehenalons  been  excited,  and  great 
Injury  done,  but  the  character  of  the  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers  could  not  fall 
to  suffer  almost  indelible  disgrace  from 
such  brutal  and  tumultuous  scenes.  It 
waa  not  until  a  week  had  elapsed  that 
traaqulUtty  waa  restored:  when  it  was 
found  that  458  persons  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  exclusive  of  those  who  perished 
from  intoxication.  Under  a  warrant  of  the 
seoretariea  of  state,  lord  George  Gordon 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason ;  but  when  broxight  to  trial 
the  charge  could  not  be  sustained,  and  this 
most  mischievous  person  waa  acquitted. 
However,  though  he  eacaped  pnniahment 
for  these  proceedings,  he  waa  afterwards 
Irain'isoned  for  a  libel  on  the  queen  of 
France,  and  ended  his  days  In  Newgate. 
Out  of  the  rioters  who  were  tried  and  found 
guilty,  twenty-Ove  of  the  most  Ttolent  were 
hanged. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  scenes  of  civil 
tumult  to  a  more  agreeable  part  of  an  hi»- 
torlan'a  duty.  The  commencement  of  the 
year  waa  attended  with  some  considerable 
naval  advautagea  to  Great  Britain.  The 
fleet  under  the  command  of  sir  Hyde  Par 
ker  engaged  a  French  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  captured  nine  merchantmen. 
The  success  which  attended  admiral  Rod- 
ney was  more  important.  On  the  10th  of 
January  he  attacked,  off  Oape  St.  Vincent, 
a  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  captured  four  of  them,  drove 
two  more  on  ahore,  and  burned  another : 
thence  proceeding  to  America,  be  thrice 
encountered  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
count  de  Gnicben,  and  though  he  obtained 
no  decisive  success,  he  prevented  Washing- 
ton from  receiving  naval  aid  In  his  medi- 
tated attack  on  New  York.  A  very  severe 
loss  waa  soon  after  aostalned  by  the  Eng- 
lish: on  the  8th  of  August  the  Spanish 
fleet  fell  In  with  the  trade  fleet  bound  tor 
thA  Kast  and  Weat  Indiea.  the  whole  of 
which,  oonslsting  of  flfty-four  merchant- 
men, wer«  Ciptured:  their  convoy,  the  Ra- 


millles  of  74  guns,  and  two  frigates,  atooe 
escaping. 

The  <q>erations  of  the  war,  taken  atto- 
gether,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  aIU> 
ance  against  Great  Britain,  bad  hitherto 
been  supported  with  vigour  and  magn*- 
nlmity.  Tet  while  we  were  fmstoaitlnfir 
every  attempt  of  our  open  and  declared 
eaemles,aconfederac3r  was  formed  through- 
out Europe,  which,  as  it  acted  indirectly, 
could  not  well  be  resisted.  This  confede- 
racy, termed  the  'armed  neutrality,*  waa 
planned  by  the  empress  of  Rtissia,  who  Is- 
sued a  manifesto,  aasening  the  right  of 
neutral  vessels  to  trade  freely  to  and  from 
all  ports  belonging  to  belligerent  powers, 
except  such  as  were  actually  in  a  atate  of 
blockade:  and  that  all  effects  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers 
should  be  looked  upon  as  tree  on  board 
such  ships,  excepting  only  such  goods  as 
were  contraband :  in  other  words,  that 
'  free  vessels  were  to  make  free  merdian- 
dise.'  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  were 
the  first  to  bind  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  league ;  Holland  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  example :  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Berlin.  Naples,  and  lastly.  Portugal,  the 
oldeat  ally  of  England.  Joined  the  asaocia- 
tlon.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war  the  Dut^h  had  shown  great 
partiality  to  the  revolters:  and  aa  proof 
was  at  length  obtained  of  their  having 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Congress,  the 
English  government  waa  determined  on 
taking  vengeanca  tor  Uietr  perfidy,  and  war 
was  Instantly  declared  against  them. 

A.  D.  1781.— At  the  commoioenient  of 
this  year  the  war  in  America  waa  renewed 
with  various  suooesa.  The  progreas  of  the 
Britiah  forcea  under  lord  OomwaUls.  in 
Virginia  and  the  Qurolinaa.  had  raised  great 
expectations  ot  triumph  in  England,  and 
had  proportionably  depressed  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  the  British  general  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  united  forces  of  Fnnoe 
and  her  transatlantic  ally ;  and  though  be 
obtained  some  fresh  laurels,  his  successes 
were  rendered  Ineffectual  by  hia  subsequent 
reverses.  At  length,  after  making  a  most 
vigorous  resistance  against  overwhelming 
numbers,  while  defending  York  Town, 
where  he  had  tortlDed  himself,  he  waa 
compelled  to  capitulate;  when  the  whole 
of  his  army  became  prlsonen  of  war  to 
Washington,  and  the  British  vessels  in  the 
harbour  surrendered  to  the  French  admiral 
de  Grasse.  As  no  rational  expectation  of 
subjugating  America  now  remained,  the 
military  operations  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  were  regarded  as  of  otmiparaUvely 
little  consequence. 

Immediately  after  the  declaralloa  ot  war 
against  Holland,  admiral  Rodney,  in  con- 
junction with  general  Vaugtian.  attacked 
the  important  settlement  of  Bnstatla,  whldi 
surrendered  to  them  without  resistance. 
The  Immenae  propoty  found  there  snr- 
paued  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  captors ;  but  It  unfortunately  bapftened, 
that  aa  the  riches  acquired  on  this  occa- 
sion were  on  their  transit  to  England,  the 
ships  conveying  it  were  intercepted  by  the 
French,   and   twenty-one   of   them   were 
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taken.  On  the  6tb  of  the  following  August 
admlrml  Hjrde  Parker  fell  In  vlth  a  Dutch 
sqnadroQ  off  the  Doggers'  Bank,  and  a 
moct  desperate  engagement  took  place :  the 
contest  was  fiercely  maintained  for  two 
hours,  when  the  Dutch  bore  awajr  for  the 
Texel  with  their  convoj,  and  the  Bngliah 
were  too  much  disabled  to  pursue  them. 

XJK 1783.— Though  the  enemies  of  Oreat 
Britain  had  at  this  time  gained  decided  ad- 
vantages by  land,  and  In  numerical  force 
possessed  a  manifest  superiority  by  sea, 
yet  such  was  the  courage,  perseverance, 
and  power  with  which  she  contended 
against  them  single-handed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  recent  disasters  in  America, 
and  the  enormous  expenditure  necessary 
to  carry  on  so  fierce  and  cztenslve  a  war- 
fare, the  splendour  of  the  nation  suffered 
no  diminution ;  and  exploits  of  Individual 
faeruism  and  brilliant  victories  continued 
t4t  gladden  the  hearu  of  all  who  cherished 
a  love  of  their  country's  glory.  At  tbe 
same  time  popular  clamour  and  discontent 
rose  to  a  high  pitch  on  account  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  trade  which  the  armed 
ueutrallty  had  caused;  while  invectives 
against  the  government  for  the  mal-adml- 
mstratlon  of  sflairs  as  regarded  the  Ame- 
rican  war  were  loud  and  deep.  The  whig 
opposition,  making  an  adroit  use  of  these 
disasters  against  lord  North  and  his  tory 
friends,  induced  them  to  resign ;  and  about 
the  end  of  March  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  first  lord 
of  the  tressnry,  tbe  earl  of  Shelbnme  and 
Mr.  Fox,  principal  secretary  of  state,  and 
lordThurlow,  lord  chancellor ;  besides  lord 
Gsmden,  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Grafton,  Mr.  Burke,  admiral  Keppel,  gene- 
ral Conway,  &c  to  fill  the  other  most  Im- 
portant posts.  The  present  ministry,  how- 
erer.  had  not  continued  in  oflBce  above 
three  months  before  a  material  change 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham.  The  earl  of  Shel- 
l>ume  being  appointed  to  succeed  that 
nobleman,  his  colleagues  took  offence ;  and 
lord  Oavendlsh,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
several  others  resigned.  Mr.  Townshend 
was  then  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  second  son  of  lord  Chatham,  suc- 
ceeded lord  Oavendlsh  In  theofllce  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  now  oom- 
menrad  by  the  new  ministry,  but  without 
at  all  relaxing  In  their  efforts  to  support 
tbe  war.  The  isUnds  of  Minorca,  St.  Ne- 
vis, and  St.  Christopher's  were  taken  by 
the  enemy ;  and  a  descent  on  Jamaica  was 
medltsted  with  a  fleet  of  thlrty-fonr  ships ; 
they  were,  however,  fortunately  met  by 
admiral  Rodney  off  Dominica,  and  a  most 
desperate  engagement  ensued,  of  neu-ly 
twelve  hours'  oontlnuanee,  which  termi- 
nated In  the  total  defeat  of  the  French; 
their  admiral,  count  de  Orasse,  being  taken 
prisoner,  with  the  Ville  da  Paris,  besides 
six  other  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
In  this  action  the  bold  nautical  manoeuvre 
of  breaking  the  line  and  attacking  the 
enetny  on  both  sides  at  once,  wss  first 
tried  and  successfully  executed.  This  glori- 
ous action  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  April ; 


and  about  the  same  period,  the  fleet  under 
admiral  Barrlngton  captured,  off  Ushant. 
two  large  French  men-of-war,  with  ten  sail 
of  vessels  under  their  convoy. 

During  this  period  the  arms  of  Spain 
had  been  more  than  usually  successful. 
In  America  they  conquered  the  English 
fortresses  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
Pensacola  and  all  Florida.  But  all  their 
efforts.  In  combination  with  their  French 
allies,  against  Gibraltar,  proved  fruitless ; 
its  brave  governor,  general  Elliott,  return- 
ing their  tremendous  cannonade  with  a 
well-directed  and  impetuous  discharge  of 
red-hot  balls  from  the  fortress,  thereby 
utterly  destroying  the  floating  batteries 
which  the  besiegers  had  vainly  boasted 
were  Irresistible.  Ever  and  anon  during 
the  last  five  years  this  memorable  siego 
had  been  carried  on  ;  but  on  the  day  after 
this  ever-memorable  bombardment  and  de- 
fence (Sept.  13),  not  a  vestige  of  all  tbelr 
formidable  preparations  remained. 

In  the  Bast,  Hyder  All  had  succeeded  In 
gaining  the  capital  of  Arcot,  and  his  suc- 
cess gave  him  strong  hope  that  he  should 
drive  the  British  from  that  part  of  tbe 
globe ;  but  sir  Byre  Coote  was  victorious 
in  more  than  one  decisive  engagement  with 
Hyder,  whose  death  soon  after  gave  the  go- 
vernment to  his  son  Tlppoo  Sahib;  and  as  he 
appeared  somewhat  disposed  to  be  on  terms 
with  England,  affairs  In  that  quarter  wore 
a  better  aspect.  Still  the  war  in  the  East 
had  a  humiliating  termination. 

Some  serious  casual  disasters  occurred 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Four  large 
ships  foundered  at  sea  on  their  return  from 
the  West  Indies;  and  the  Royal  George,  of 
100  guns,  a  fine  ship  which  had  been  Into 

Sort  to  refit,  was,  while  careening  at  Splt- 
cad,  overset  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  and 
alMut  700  persons,  with  admiral  Kempen- 
felt,  were  drowned. 

A.D.  1783.— The  famous  'ooalltlon  mi- 
nistry,' at  Incongruous  celebrity,  was  now 
formed ;  the  duke  of  Portland  being  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  joint  secretaries  of  state ;  lord  John 
Oavendlsh,  diancellor  of  the  exchequer: 
viscount  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;  viscount  Stonnont,  president  of  the 
council ;  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  lord 
privy-seal.  These  seven  constituted  the 
new  cabinet,  the  whlgs  having  a  majority 
of  one  over  the  three  torles.  North,  Car- 
lisle, and  Stormout.  It  was  an  ill-assorted 
and  Insincere  compact,  sn  abandonment  of 
principle  for  power,  which  soon  lost  them 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  nation. 

Negotiations  for  a  general  peace  com- 
menced at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of 
Austria  and  Russia ;  and  the  basis  of  It 
being  arranged.  It  was  speedily  ratified. 
Oreat  Britain  restored  the  Island  of  St. 
Lucia  to  France ;  also  the  settlements  on 
the  Senegal,  and  the  city  of  Pondlcherry, 
In  the  East  Indies ;  while  France  gave  up 
all  her  West  India  conquests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tobago.  Spain  retained  Minorca 
and  West  Florida,  Bast  Florida  being  also 
ceded  In  exchsjige  for  the  Bidiamas.  And 
between  England  and  Holland  a  suspen- 
sion of  bostilltles  was  agreed  to  In  the  first 
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terest  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  [ 
froremor  of  Bengal,  who  had  returned  to 
England,  poaseued,  as  It  was  assorted,  of  ; 
iDordinatewealth  obtained  b7  unfair mean^.  { 
The  trial  waa  conducted  bj  Mr.  Burke,  who 
exhibited  twenty-two  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him.  On  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution Mr.  Sheridan  appeared  rindictiTely 
eloquent.  He  said,  *  The  administration  of 
Mr.  Hastings  formed  a  medlejr  of  meanness 
and  outrage,  of  duplicity  and  depredation, 
of  prodigality  and  oppression,  of  the  most 
callous  cruelty,  contrasted  with  the  hollow 
affectation  of  liberality  and  good  faith.'  Mr. 
Hastings,  In  his  defence,  declared.  "That 
he  bad  the  satisfaction  to  sec  all  his  mea- 
sures terminate  In  their  designed  objects ; 
that  his  political  conduct  was  Inyariably 
regulated  by  truth.  Justice,  and  good  falch ; 
and  that  he  resigned  his  charge  in  a  state 
of  established  peace  and  security :  with  all 
the  sources  of  Its  abundance  unimpaired, 
anderen  Improved.'  The  trial  lasted  seven 
years,  and  ended  In  the  acquittal  of  Bir. 
Hastings,  at  least  of  all  Intentional  error : 
but  his  fortune  and  his  health  were  ruined 
by  tbls  protracted  prosecution. 

The  debts  of  the  prince  of  Wales  en- 
grossed much  of  the  public  attention  at 
tilts  period.  His  expensive  habits  and  mu- 
nificent disposition  had  brought  bis  afEairs 
into  a  very  embarrassed  state ;  and  the  sub- 
ject having  undergone  parliamentary  dls- 
coaelon,  an  addition  of  lo.ooof.  waa  made 
to  his  former  Income  of  SO.OOM.,  and  the 
sum  of  181,0001.  was  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  payment  of  bis  debts. 

A.D.  1788.— An  event  occurred  about  this 
time  in  Holland  which  threatened  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  Ever  since  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  two  powerful  parties  had 
been  continually  struggling  for  the  superi- 
ority ;  one  was  the  bouse  of  Orange,  which 
had  been  raised  to  power  by  their  greal 
services  to  the  state,  both  against  the  t^ 
ranny  of  Spain  and  the  efforts  of  Franco ; 
the  other  waa  the  arlstocratlcal  party,  which 
consisted  of  the  most  wealthy  Individuals 
In  the  country.  This  party  was  secretly  fa- 
voured by  France,  and  was  denominated 
the  '  party  of  the  states '  or  *  the  republi- 
can party.'  The  prince  of  Orange  being 
at  length  compelled  to  leave  the  Hague,  he 
applied  for  protection  to  England  and  Prus- 
sia, who  lent  their  aid,  and  the  stadtholder 
waa  reinstated. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  was  flrst  engaged  In 
attempting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trada 
This  luhuman  truffle,  so  abhorrent  in  Its 
nature  to  all  principles  of  humanity,  seems 
to  have  been  carried  out  by  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations  for  a  length  of  time  with- 
out having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  flrst  pointed  out  by  the  quakers 
In  the  Independent  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica, who  in  many  Instances  had  emanci- 
pated their  slaves.  A  number  of  pamphlets 
were  published  on  the  subject ;  several  emi- 
nent dlTtnea  of  the  established  church  re- 
eommended  it  in  their  discourses  and  writ- 
ings ;  the  two  universities,  and  after  them, 
the  whole  nation,  presented  petitions  pray- 


ing for  the  interference  of  parliament  to 
forward  the  humane  design  of  African 
emancipation.  Mr.  WUberforce  brought 
the  subject  before  parliament ;  but  as  many 
circumstances  arose  to  retard  the  conside- 
ration of  it,  a  resolution  was  carried  to  de- 
fer It  to  a  future  opportunity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  nation 
was  thrown  into  great  dismay  by  the  tact 
that  the  king  was  suffering  so  severely 
under  a  mental  malady,  that  on  the  4th  at 
Kovember  It  was  necessary  to  constUt  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  and  to  assemble 
the  principal  offlcers  of  state.  His  majesty's 
disorder  not  abating,  but  the  contrary 
appearing  from  the  examination  of  the 
physicians  before  the  prlvy-councll.  the 
boose  twice  adjourned;  but  hearing  on 
their  reassembling  the  second  time  that 
there  was  a  great  prospect  of  his  msjesty's 
recovery,  though  the  time  was  uncertain, 
both  houses  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
establlsbment  of  a  regent  durins  his  ma- 
jesty's Incapacity.  The  right  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  this  office  was  asserted  by  Mr. 
Fox,  and  denied  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  affirmed, 
that  for  any  man  to  assert  ^ucL  a  right  In 
Uie  prince  of  Wales  was  little  less  than 
treason  to  the  constitution.  After  violent 
altercations,  a  modified  regency  was  carried 
in  favour  of  the  prince  ;  the  queen  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  royal  person,  and  the 
appointment  to  places  in  the  household. 
For  the  present,  however,  these  arrange- 
ments were  not  needed,  for  the  health  of 
the  king  was  rapidly  Improving ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  March  his  majesty  sent  a  message 
to  parliament,  to  acquaint  them  of  his  re- 
covery, and  of  his  ability  to  attend  to  the 
public  business  of  the  kingdom.  The  effect 
of  this  pleasing  Intelligence  waa  instanta- 
neous :  every  town  and  village  In  the  king- 
dom testified  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  sovereign ;  and  sorrow  waa  succeeded 
by  rapturous  exultation. 

A.n.  1780.— According  to  the  promise  given 
by  the  king,  that  the  British  constitution 
should  be  extended  to  Panada,  that  pro- 
vince now  applied  for  a  form  of  legislature. 
For  the  better  accommodation  of  Its  In- 
habitants. Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  divide  tho 
province  Into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada; 
and  to  provide  separate  laws  which  might 
suit  the  French  Canadian  noblesse  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  British  and  American 
colonists  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  abolish  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions where  they  bad  been  long  esta- 
blished, and  equally  wrong  to  create  those 
distinctions  in  a  country  which  was  not 
suited  for  their  establishment.  This  drew 
from  Mr.  Burke  the  observation  that  'It 
became  a  duty  of  parliament  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  Individuals,  and  societies,  which 
were  evidently  disposed  to  encourage  Inno- 
ratlons.'  Mr.  Fox,  thinking  these  senti- 
ments eon  talned  a  censure  on  nlm,  defended 
bis  opinions  bv  a  full  exphuiatlon  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  French  revolution.  Mr. 
Burke  had  prevlonsly  written  an  excellent 
woi±.  Intended  to  operate  as  an  antidote  to 
the  growing  evils  of  republicanism  and  in- 
fidelity.     In  parliament,  he  denounced  tho 
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plmoe ;  but  In  the  sequel  It  wm  BtlpuUted 
tb«t  tliere  should  be  a  general  restltatlon 
of  all  placet  taken  during  the  war,  except- 
ing the  town  of  Negapatajin,  with  Ita  depen- 
dcnclea,  which  shoold  be  oeded  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  treaty  with  America,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  thirteen 
United  States  to  be  *  free,  sorerelgn,  and 
Independent,'  rellnqilshlng  for  himself 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  all  right  and 
claim  to  the  same.  To  prevent  all  disputes 
111  future  on  the  subject  of  boundaries  be- 
tween these  states  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, lines  were  minutely  drawn:  the 
right  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  was 
declared  common  to  the  two  powers ;  and 
no  oonlUcatious  or  perseentlons  of  the  loy- 
alists were  to  take  place. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
colonies;  a  contest  In  which  the  former 
lust  upwards  of  one  hundred  mUllons  of 
money,  and  through  which  a  federative 
state  of  vast  extent  and  power  sprung  Into 
existence.  But  great  as  the  change  was. 
the  mother  country  had  ultimately  little 
real  cause  to  regret  the  detachment  of  the 
thirteen  provinces :  freedom  of  commercial 
relations,  advantageous  to  both  oountrles, 
superseded  a  right  of  sovereignty  which,  in 
reality,  was  of  far  less  value  than  It  ap- 
peared to  be.  In  short,  the  commerce  of 
England,  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
war  of  independence.  Increased  most  ra- 
pidly, and  English  trade  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  In  the  period  that  suc- 
ceeded the  loss  oi  the  colonies.  The  Oa- 
nadas  and  Hova  Scotia  shared  In  the  rising 
prosperity  of  America;  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  emancipated  from  unwise  commer- 
cial restrictions,  also  rapidly  Improved. 

The  coalition  ministry  was  now  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test.  Mr.  Fox  thought 
Siroper  to  Introduce  to  parliament  two  bUis 
or  the  better  govomment  of  India,  by 
which  the  entire  administration  of  thedvU 
and  commercial  aXtalrs  of  the  company  were 
to  be  vested  In  a  board  of  nine  members, 
chosen  for  four  years,  and  not  removable 
without  an  address  from  either  bouse  of 
parliament.  That  such  a  board  would  be 
an  Independent  authority  in  the  state  was 
quite  manlfMt ;  and  it  accordingly  met  with 
a  determined  opposition,  particularly  In  the 
house  of  lords,  where  lord  Thurlow  ob- 
served, that  If  the  bin  passed,  the  crown 
would  be  no  longer  worthy  of  a  man  of 
honour  to  wear ;  that '  the  king  would.  In 
fftct,  take  the  diadem  from  his  own  head, 
and  place  it  on  that  of  Mr.  Fox.'  The  blU 
was  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  and  this  was 
Immediately  followed  by  a  messsge  from 
the  king  requiring  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North 
to  send  In  their  seals  of  office  by  the  under 
secretaries,  as  *a  personal  Interview  with 
him  would  be  dlssgreeaUe.'  Early  the 
next  morning  letters  of  dismission  were 
sent  to  the  other  members  at  the  cabinet. 
Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  coalition  mi- 
nistry, which  was  considered  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  to  have  lieon  a  corrupt 
confederacy  of  two  desiierato  factions  to 
monopolise  the  principal  offices  of  statu. 


and  to  seise  upon  the  government  of  the 
country. 

A.OU  1781.— A  new  administration  was 
now  formed.  In  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Sydney  (late 
Mr.  Townshend)  and  the  marquia  of  Csr> 
marthen,  were  made  aeeretartea  of  state; 
lord  Thurlow,  lord  high  chancellor;  the 
duke  of  Rnttaad,  prlvv-seal;  eart  Oower, 
president  of  the  eouncll ;  the  dnke  of  Rich- 
mond, master  of  the  ordnanee;  lord  Howe, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Dondaa, 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  It  being,  however. 
Impossible  to  carry  on  public  bnilneas  while 
the  coalition  party  had  a  majority  In  the 
house  of  commons,  a  dlasoltttton  of  parlia- 
ment became  unavoidable. 

The  elections  turned  out  taTooraMj  for 
the  new  ministers,  and  when  the  parllameot 
assembled,  his  majesty  met  the  tepreeento 
tives  of  the  people  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. He  directed  their  attentton  to  Um 
affairs  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  advWng 
them  at  the  same  time  to  ntje^  all  aach 
measures  as  might  affect  the  coostttntion 
at  heme.  Mr.  Pitt  had  strenooosly  op- 
posed Mr.  Fox's  India  bUl :  and  now  find- 
ing himself  ably  supported,  framed  a  new 
one  for  the  government  of  India,  which 
transferred  to  the  crown  the  In  Aoanoe  wh  loh 
Mr.  Fox  had  designed  to  Intmst  to  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  bat  leavinig  the 
whole  management  of  oommereial  aflalrs 
with  the  oourt  of  directors. 

The  year  ir85  furnishes  little  matter  for 
the  historian,  except  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  rival  politicians.  A  very  im- 
portant effort  at  legislation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  consisted  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  of  eommerdal  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Irtfand.  It 
paased  both  houses ;  but.  In  the  meantlnae, 
agreat  part  of  the  Irish  parllameat  became 
disaatlsfled  with  Its  details;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  press  iu  adoption. 

A.D.  178S.— Early  In  the  session  Mr.  Pitt 
Introduced  to  parliament  his  celebrated 
plan  of  a  'sinking  fund'  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  It  appeared 
that  the  condition  of  the  revenuo  was  In  so 
flourishing  a  state,  that  the  annnsl  recetpu 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  tOtMWOt.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  this  snm  ahonld 
be  Increased  to  one  million,  and  placed  la 
the  hands  of  commlsslonera  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  ai^ed  to  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debt.  Aftar  son*  opposi- 
tion, and  an  amendment  snggeated  by  Mr. 
Fox,  the  bill  passed. 

On  the  and  of  August,  as  the  king  was 
allghtlnff  Irom  his  carriage,  a  wcPMn  ap- 
proachod  him  under  pretenoe  of  odtainir  a 
petition,  and  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a 
knife  she  bad  concealed.  His  malesty  arotd- 
ed  the  blow  by  drawing  back,  when  she  made 
another  thrust  at  him,  but  was  prevented 
from  effecting  her  purpose  by  a  yeoman  of 
the  guards  who  setxed  her  at  the  Instant. 
On  Iwlog  examined  before  the  privy  council, 
it  appeared  that  she  was  a  lunatic;  her 
name  Margaret  Nicholson. 

Nothing  at  this  period  exolted  equal  in- 
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•nd  from  that  d»j  hU  promotion  rapidly 
took  place. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  French  at  this 
time  were  tmly  astonlsbiog.  Having  pro- 
dLIfflouBly  Incr^sed  their  forces,  they  were 
reaolTed  to  conquer,  whatever  might  be  the 
eost  of  human  life.  Every  day  was  a  day 
of  battle :  and  as  they  were  continually  re- 
inforced, the  veteran  armies  of  the  allies 
were  obliged  to  give  way.  On  the  S2nd  of 
December  they  were  driven  with  immense 
slaughter  from  Hogenau ;  this  was  followed 
np  by  successive  defeats  till  thel7th,  when 
the  French  army  arrived  at  Wclssemburg 
in  trtnmph.  During  this  last  month  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  immense,  being 
estimated  at  between  70,000  and  80,000 
men.  The  French  concluded  the  campaign 
in  triumph,  and  the  allied  powers  were 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  which 
were  necessary  to  be  surmounted,  in  order 
to  regain  the  ground  that  had  been  lost. 

In  the  Bast  and  West  Indies  the  English 
were  successfuL  Tobago,  Bt.  Domingo, 
Pondlcherry,  and  the  French  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Ooromandel, 
ail  surrendered  to  them. 

AJ>.  1794.  — From  the  great  and  im- 
portant events  which  were  occurring  on 
the  continent,  we  turn  to  the  Internal  af- 
fUrs  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  repub- 
lic having  menaced  England  with  an  In- 
vasion, it  was  proposed  by  ministers  that 
associations  of  volunteers,  both  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  might  be  formed  in  every 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
country  trova  the  hostile  attempts  of  its 
enemies,  and  for  supporting  the  govern- 
ment against  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected. 

On  the  I2th  of  May  a  message  from  the 
king  announced  to  parliament  the  exist- 
ence of  seditious  societies  in  London,  and 
that  the  papers  of  certain  persons  belong- 
ing to  them  had  been  seised,  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
Several  members  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Reformation,  and  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  were  apprehended 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Among  them  were  Thomas 
HWdy.  a  shoemaker  in  Piccadilly,  and  Da- 
niel Aoama,  secretaries  to  the  before-named 
societies;  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke; 
the  rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private  secretary 
to  earl  Stanhope :  John  Augustus  Bonney, 
an  attorney ;  and  Messrs. Thelwall.  RIchter, 
Lovatt,  and  Stone.  They  were  brought  to 
trial  in  the  following  October,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acquitted. 

Every  appearance  on  the  grand  theatre 
of  war  Indicated  a  continuance  of  success 
to  the  French  In  the  ensuing  campaign. 
The  diligence  and  activity  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  vigour  and  bravery  of  their 
trooiMi,  the  abilities  and  firmness  of  their 
commanders,  the  unwearied  exertions  of  all 
men  employed  in  the  public  service,  asto- 
nished the  whole  world.  Filled  with  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  the  cause  In  which 
they  had  embarked,  their  minds  were  Intent 
only  on  the  military  glory  and  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  republic  While  the  whole 
strength  which  could  be  collected  by  the 
allies  amounted  to  less  than  four  hundred 


thousand  men,  the  armies  of  France  were 
estimated  at  upvrards  of  a  million. 

Though  the  superiority  by  land  was  at 
present  evidently  in  favour  of  the  French, 

fet  on  the  ocean  *  Old  England '  maintained 
ts  predominance.  During  the  course  of 
the-  summer  the  island  of  Corsica  was  sub- 
dued ;  and  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
islands,  except  part  of  Guadaloupe,  surren- 
dered to  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
sir  Charles  Grey  and  sir  John  Jervls.  The 
channel  fleet,  nnderlts  veteran  commander, 
lord  Howe,  sailed  from  port,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept the  Brest  fleet,  which  had  ventured 
out  to  sea  to  protect  a  large  convoy  that 
was  expected  from  America.  The  hostile 
fleets  descried  each  other  on  the  38th  of 
May,  and  as  an  engagement  became  inevit- 
able, the  enemy  formed  in  regular  order  of 
battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  June 
a  close  action  commenced;  the  enemy's 
fleet  consisting  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  British  of  twenty-five.  Though  the 
battle  did  not  last  long.  It  was  very  severe, 
and  proved  decisive ;  seven  of  the  French 
ships  being  eompelled  to  strike  their  co- 
lours, one  of  which,  La  Yengenr,  went  down 
with  all  her  crew  almost  Immediately  on 
being  taken  possession  ol  In  the  cap- 
tured ships  alone,  the  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  1,37a  The  total  loss  of  the 
British  was  000.  When  Intelligence  of  this 
memorable  victory  arrived  in  England,  it 
produced  the  greatest  exultation,  and  the 
metropolis  was  lllnminated  three  sucoesslve 
nights. 

This  naval  loss  of  the  French,  though  it 
considerably  diminished  the  ardour  of  their 
seamen,  was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
general  success  of  their  military  operations. 
The  principal  theatre  of  the  contest  was 
the  Netherlands,  where  generals  Jourdaln 
and  Plchegru  had  not  less  than  200,000 
good  troops,  headed  by  many  expert  and 
valiant  officers,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  the  requisites  of  war.  To  oppose 
this  formidable  force,  the  allies  assembled 
an  army  of  146,000,  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror in  person,  assisted  by  generals  Clair- 
falt,  Kaunltz,  prince  Coburg,  the  duke  of 
York,  Ac  Numerous  were  the  battles,  and 
enormous  the  loss  of  life  on  each  side  dur- 
ing this  campaign ;  In  one  of  these  bloody 
conflicts  alone,  the  battle  of  Charlerol,  the 
loss  of  the  Austrians  was  estimated  at 
16,000  men.  The  armies  of  France  were. 
In  fact,  become  irresistible,  and  the  allies 
retreated  in  all  directions;  NIeuport,  Os- 
tend,  and  Bruges,  Toumay,  Mons,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Brussels,  Landrecles,  Valen- 
ciennes, Cond6,  and  Quesnol— all  fell  into 
their  huids.  During  this  victorious  career 
of  the  French  In  the  Netherlands,  their  ar- 
mies on  the  Rhine  were  equally  successful ; 
and  though  both  Austrians  and  Prussians 
well  maintained  their  reputation  for  skill 
and  bravery,  yet  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  French,  and  the  fierce  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  republicans  fought,  were 
more  than  a  match  fur  the  veteran  bands 
by  whom  they  were  opposed. 

Bat  the  military  operationsof  the  French 
were  not  cimflned  to  the  Netherlands  and 
the  frontlen  of  Germany ;  they  had  other 
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bat  tbat  it  was  Impossible  fur  him  to  see, 
wltljout  the  moBt  seiions  tmeaalnesa,  the 
strong  and  increasing  indications  which 
appeared  there,  of  an  intention  to  excite 
distarbances  in  other  countries,  to  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  to 
pursue  Tiews  of  unjust  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement He  had  therefore  taken 
steps  for  making  some  augmentation  of 
bis  naTal  and  military  force;  and  he  re- 
commended the  subject  to  the  serious  at- 
tention of  parliament.  After  very  long  and 
animated  debates  on  the  address  of  thanks 
for  the  king's  speech  (during  which  many 
of  the  opposition,  who  were  by  this  time 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, deserted  their  party),  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  was  the  alien  bill, 
which  authorised  government  to  dismiss 
from  the  kingdom  such  foreigners  as  they 
should  think  fit.  During  the  month  of 
December,  an  order  of  government  was  also 
Issued,  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
cum  to  Prance;  and  several  ships  laden 
with  grain  were  compelled  to  unload  their 
oargoes. 

A.D.  1703.— That  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  speedily  approach- 
ing was  believed  by  all  parties;  yet  war 
was  neither  foreseen  nor  premeditated  by 
the  king's  ministers:  It  was  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  circumstances.  In  a  decree 
of  the  French  convention  on  the  iBth  of 
November,  1799,  they  had  declared  their 
intention  of  extending  their  fraternity  and 
assisiAnce  to  the  disaffected  and  revolting 
subjecta  of  all  monarchical  governments. 
The  disavowal  of  this  assertion  was  de- 
manded by  the  British  ministry:  but  as 
this  was  not  complied  with,  M.  Chauvelln, 
ambassador  from  the  late  king  of  Pnuioe— 
though  not  acknowledged  in  that  light  by 
the  republic— received  orders  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  In  virtue  of  the  alien  act.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  measure,  the  French  con- 
vention, on  the  1st  of  February,  declared 
war. 

No  sooner  was  Great  Britain  inrolved  In 
this  eventful  war,  than  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  concluded  with  Russia,  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  taken  Into  the  service 
of  government,  and  an  engagement  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
agreed,  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  SO.OOOL, 
to  Join  the  Austrians  in  Italy  with  a  very 
considerable  military  force.  Alliances  were 
likewise  formed  with  Austria,  Prussia, 
Bpain,  Holland.  Portugal,  and  Russia,  all 
of  whom  agreed  to  shut  their  ports  against 
the  vessels  of  France.  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Switxerland,  however,  refused  to  Join 
the  confederacy.  The  king  of  the  Sicilies 
agreed  to  furnish  9.000  troops  and  four  ships 
of  the  line;  the  empire  also  furnished  its 
contingents  to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies ;  and  British  troops  were  sent  to  the 
protection  of  Holland,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  York. 

The  French  army,  commanded  bv  general 
Dumouries,  Invaded  Holland,  and  having 
taken  Breda,  Gertruydenbnra,  and  some 
other  places,  advanced  to  Wiillainstadt. 


which  was  defended  by  a  detachment  from  . 
the  brigade  of  the  English  guards^  Just  ar-  I 
rtved  In  Holland.    Here  the  French  met  > 
with  a  repulse,  and  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  with  great  loss.    Dumouries  then 
quitted  Holland  to  defend  Lou  vain ;  but  I 
being  afterwards  defeated  In  several  en- 
gagements with  the  allied  armies,  partlcu-  j 
larly  at  Neer-wlnden,  his  soldiers  were  so 
discouraged,  that  they  deserted  In  great 
numbers.    At   length,  weary  of  the  dis- 
organised state  of  the  French  government, 
and  finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two 
great  factions  which  divided  the  republic, 
Dumouries  entered  Into  negotiations  with 
the  allied  generals,  and  agreed  to  return  to 
Paris,  dissolve  the  national  convention,  and   | 
free  his  country  from  the  gross  tyranny   i 
which  was  there  exerdsod  under  the  8pe>-  I 
clous  name  of  equality.    But  the  conven- 
tionalists withheld  his  supplies,  and  aent 
commissioners  to  thwart  his  designs  and 
summon  him  to  their  bar.    He  Instantly 
arrested  the  offlcers  that  brought  the  sum- 
mons, and  sent  them  to  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters.   But  the  army  did  not  ahare  the 
anti- revolutionary  feelings  of  the  general, 
and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  the  Austrian  camp,  accompanied  by 
young  Egalitd  (as  he  was  then  styled),  son 
of  the  execrable  duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French  I 

The  duke  of  York,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  armies,  had  laid  siege  to  and 
taken  Yaleneiennes ;  and  he  was  now  anxi- 
ous to  extend  their  conquests  along  the 
frontier :  he  accordingly  marched  towards 
Dunkirk,  and  commenced  the  siege  on  the 
27th  of  August.  Ho  expected  a  naval  ar- 
mament from  Great  Britain  to  art  In 
conjunction  with  the  landforeea ;  but, from 
some  unaccountable  cause,  the  ^eavy  artil- 
lery was  BO  long  delayed,  that  the  enemy 
had  time  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
town.  The  French  troops,  commanded  by 
Houdiard,  poured  upon  them  In  such  nnm-  i 
hers,  that  the  duke  was  compelled  to  make  < 
a  precipitate  retreat,  to  avoid  losing  the 
whole  of  his  men.  He  then  came  to  Bng^ 
land,  and  having  held  a  conference  with 
the  ministers,  returned  to  the  continent. 
At  Valenciennes  it  was  decided.  In  a  council 
of  war,  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  ^ould 
take  the  field,  and  be  Invested  with  th« 
supreme  command. 

The  principal  persons  of  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Toulon  entered  Into  an  *gre«- 
ment  with  the  British  admiral,  lord  Hood, 
by  which  they  delivered  up  the  town  and 
shipping  to  his  protection,  on  condition 
of  its  being  restored  to  France  when  the 
Bourbon  restoration  should  be  effected. 
The  town,  however,  was  not  for  any  lon« 
time  defensible  against  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  which  had  come  to  its  rescue ; 
It  was  therefore  evacuated,  fourteen  thoti- 
sand  of  the  Inhabitants  taking  refuge  on 
board  the  British  ships.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
set  fire  to  the  arsenals,  which,  together 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  storea, 
and  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  were  con- 
sumed. On  this  occasion  the  artillery 
was  commanded  by  Napoleon  Buonanart^, 
whode  skill  and  courage  were  conspicaoua; 
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1-n  of  18.000.ooot  waa  aubacrtbed  Id  Of- 
ti-t-n  boons  between  the  1st  and  sth  tastaat. 
Ot\c  mitllonwas  sahscrlbed  by  tbe  bank  of 
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»  uTMi^T  ,  \.ut  thf  iKW  of  *uo.v»«  run  itior>' 
•lr>'t«i(  4K-t.i(,t  hOu.  tf  iHi^M.Mf,  th«u  tt  bfcl 
0  '-.t'  *Kuu*t  h»*  i»ivOtsv*»>»r.    A»  Buona- 
»>otrt«»  ««a«  lit  thu  time  entploxe^i  lo  form- 
UiK  a  ivi'Ut^llc  of  the  »utc*  of  Krc^lo,  M»v 
tWua,  Bvti.mtis,  aiid  FerTara,  the  Austrian* 
had  leUuiv  to  make  new  milltnrr  arranfce- 
Tiicuta    Tbfy  reloforrcd  niar»hal  Wnrmser, 
uwA  ^>rturd  a  new  array,  the  command  of 
^  hUh  wa»  (rtTcn  to  ircncral  Alrliul.    At  the 
lK't;lnnlnir  of  JCoTember,  nercral  r«rtJjil  en- 
purements  took  pl^ee  between  Alvlnzi  and 
Duonaparte,  till  the  15th,  whon  a  mom  des- 
perate enfraffemeut  at  the  vtlla^e  of  Areola 
ended  In  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trtans,  who  lost  abont  13.000  men.    Mnutoa, 
however,  was  still  obstinately  defended,  but 
the  garrison  eeaaed  to  entertain  hopes  of 
ultimate  sueeess. 

While  the  French  anny  under  Buona- 
parte was  orerrunntng  Italy,  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  under  Jourdaiu  and  Morean, 
were  unable  to  make  any  impresAlon  on  the 
Austrlans.  Tbe  armistice  whirh  hsd  been 
concluded  at  the  tcrmlustion  of  the  last 
campaiint,  eipired  on  the  31st  of  May,  when 
»M»th  armies  took  the  field;  and  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  who  commanded  tbe  Aus- 
trlans, nined  several  adrantsffes  over  bqth 
Jourdain  and  Moreau,  till,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  hostile  armies  having  l)cen  ha- 
nwm*d  by  tbe  Incessant  fatiarues  they  had 
iimlrrRone,  discontinued  their  military 
operations  during  the  winter. 

The  succe«M>s  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  the  general  aversion  with  which  the 
(K  opie  t»rhrld  the  war.  Induced  the  British 
ministry  to  make  overtures  for  peace  with 
tbe  French  repabllc  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  Paris  on  this 
Imporunt  mission,  and  proposed  as  the 
basis,  tbe  mutual  restitution  of  conquests ; 
but  there  was  no  disposition  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  French  directory,  and  the 
attempt  at  paclflcation  ended  by  a  sudden 
order  for  his  lordship  to  qnit  PaHs  in  forty- 
Hcht  hours.  While  these  negotutlona  were 
nmdlng  an  armament  was  prepared  at 
l^vM^fnr  tho  In^-aslon  of  Ireland,  which 
hiTlonf  S«  meditated  by  the  French 
KiriViVflSot.  contUtlng  of  twenty-flre 


siHOWOt  by  tbe  directora  Indirldaally. 

A.O.  1  Tiff.— The  garrison  of  Maatiia. 
whtch  had  held  out  with  astonlshtng  bra- 
very, surrendered  on  the  tnd  of  Febmar/, 
»>ut  obtained  very  honourable  terma.  After 
this.  Bu«)naparte  received  very  oonalderable 
relnforcemenw,  and  harlng  cut  to  piece* 
the  army  under  Alrlnxi,  be  reaolved  on 
penetrating  into  the  centre  of  tlie  Austrian 
dominluDS.  When  tbe  court  of  Vicuna  re- 
ceived information  of  tbla  design,  tl^y 
rU-H^  a  new  army,  tbe  command  of  which 
was  given  to  tbe  archduke  Charles^  The 
French  defeated  the  Anstriana  In  almost 
every  engagement ;  and  Buonapvt«,  after 
making  90,000  prisoners,  effected  a  psnssgi 
across  the  Alps,  and  drorc  tbe  emperor  to 
the  neceasity  of  requesting  an  armlatioe. 
In  April  a  preliminary  treaty  waa  entered 
Into,  by  which  It  was  stipulated  that  France 
should  retain  the  Austrian  Netberla&da,  and 
that  a  new  republic  ahoold  be  formedfrom 
the  stales  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Bologna,  ^^Ich  abould  receive 
the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Repabllc  He 
tlien  returned  to  Italy,  leaving  minor  de- 
tails of  the  treaty  to  beadjtutedafterwarda. 
and  which  was  accordingly  done  at  C^mpo 
Formio.  in  the  following  October. 

Biigland  was  now  the  only  power  at  war 
with  France:  and  great  as  had  been  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  people,  stlU  greater  were  of 
course  required  of  them.  The  large  aiuns 
of  money  which  had  been  sent  abroad, 
as  subsidies  to  foreign  princes,  bad  dimi- 
nished the  quantity  of  gold  and  ellrer  la 
Great  Britain:  this  canse,  added  to  tbe 
dread  of  an  invasion,  occasioned  a  run  upon 
the  country  banks,  and  a  demand  for  specie 
soon  coromnnicatod  itself  to  the  motro- 
polia  An  order  waa  issued  to  prohibit  the 
directora  of  the  bank  from  paymeota  ta 
cash.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a 
committee  was  iM[>polnted  to  enquire  Into 
tbe  state  of  the  currency ;  and  though  tbe 
aflaira  of  the  bank  were  deemed  to  be  In  a 
prosperous  state,  an  act  waa  pasaed  for  oon- 
Arming  the  restriction,  and  notes  for  one 
and  two  pounds  were  circulated.  The  con- 
sternation occaaioned  by  these  measures 
waa  at  first  very  general,  but  tbe  alarm 
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acais«t  Eciftuid,  win  tbe  eqvlp- 
Bcnt  of  a  Unre  B3m^«r  nt  ^Ipa,  to  act  tn 
eoD«en  vttk  tW  Frenck.  Tbe  Siwaista  le«t, 
of  tT»ty-*rrtn  ml  of  the  lice,  «aa  Ae*- 
nied  n«  Um  I-uh  lif  JamHrr  ty  adminl  tir 
Johm  Jerrte.  wbo  «aa  rrxdsing  rtt  Cape 
SL  TlBceT:K,wtlh  alert  of  flft«cn«an.  He 
tauBnUatctj  farmed  hU  Use  In  order  of 
battle,  amA  hrrtitif  foreed  hU  way  tfan^sfa 
tbe  efj*ii  ftr^  >cd  aei«ru«d  one  third 
of  ts  trom  the  main  Nndy.  be  aiurked  with 
riicamT,  asd  in  a  •bort  time  catvcared  four 
flrst-rste  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  block- 
aded the  r^tcjitadn' In  Cadiz.  Tbe  Span  lanU 
had  ano  killed  and  woondcd :  the  BritUh, 
loa  For  thi«ferflliant  ezp^cii  Sir  Johnwas 
raiaed  to  the  peeta^e  by  th«  title  of  earl  of 
St.  Tlaemt ;  and  commodore  Ndaon,  who 
waa  BOW  CMymogmting  bla  brilliant  carear. 
wa*  knighted. 

Be^lrln«a  tar  the  lata  glorioiu  Tlctory 
were  •oareely  orer,  when  a  eerioos  matiny 
br>kc  o«t  In  tbe  diannel  fleec  Tbe  pnn- 
r1r«I  eaove  of  this  antoward  ereot  was  the 
inadequacy  of  the  ■ail-rs'  pay,  which,  not- 
wlthoandlniy  the  adranca  that  had  taken 
place  ta  the  price  of  prorl<loDB,  had  re- 
reired  do  an^mentatlon  for  a  rary  onsl- 
derable  period.  Thl«  dlscootetit  was  fli>t 
made  known  to  lord  Howe,  who  In  Feb- 
rvary  and  March  recelrrd  anoQ}innas  let- 
tera.  In  which  were  enclosed  petltl-jns  from 
dUE^rmt  ahlp^  oompanies,  re<qae«tln(r  an 
increase  of  iiay,  a  more  eqoal  distribution 
of  prlxe  money,  Ac  The  norelty  of  this  clr- 
cTimrtance  indnced  bis  lord»hip  to  make 
•ome  enqnlrles ;  bat  as  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  disaffection  In  the  fleet,  be  con- 
clDded  that  the  lettem  must  luro  been 
forvrlea,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  It. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  when  orders  were 
firen  for  preiiartni;  to  sail,  the  crews  of  the 
ships  lyln«  at  Bptthead  ran  np  the  shroads. 
iraTc  three  cheers,  and  refused  to  comply. 
They  then  chose  two  delegates  from  each 
ship,  who  drew  np  petitions  to  the  admi- 
ralty and  the  boose  of  commons,  and  each 
seaman  was  bonnd  by  an  oatb  to  be  faithful 
to  the  caose.  At  lenirth  lord  Brldport  wcot 
on  board,  and  told  tbem  he  was  the  bearer 
of  redrras  for  all  tbcfr  frrleraures,  and  the 
king's  pardon ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  May  an 
art  waa  passed  for  augmenting  tbe  pay 
of  sailors  and  mariners.  The  facility  with 
which  these  claims  had  been  granted  Insti- 
gated tbe  seamen  at  the  Nore  to  rise  in 
matiny  and  make  farther  demands.  A 
council  of  delcfrateswaselected.at  the  bead 
of  whom  was  a  bold  and  Insolent  man  named 
Richard  Parker,  who  tindertook  to  com- 
mand tbe  fleet,  and  prevailed  on  his  com- 
panions to  reject  repeated  aifen  of  pardon. 
In  this  instanoe.  however,  government  was 
determined  to  <!mploy  force.  If  nceessary.  to 
reduce  tbe  mutineers  to  obedience,  and  to 
yield  nothing  more  than  had  been  granted 
to  ttie  seamen  at  Portsmouth.  Prejiara- 
tions  for  hostilities  were  commenced  on 
both  sid^  when  dissensions  among  the 
dlsHflected  tbcrosclvps  began  to  appear. 
and,  after  some  bloodshed,  all  the  ships 


sabtaltted,  giving  ap  Pvteraad  his  fcllow- 
de>gat<a :  some  of  wIkhd.  with  their  leader, 
expiated  tbclr  olfenoea  by  an  igBomlnloas 
death,  bat  the  great  body  of  the  rerotcera 
were  conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnevty. 

Xotwithi'taoding  the  late  dangeruas  ma- 
tiny. tbe  Idea  was  very  prrvalent  in  the 
OHiBtry,  that  if  a  ho«tUe  fleet  were  to  make 
Its  a;tpearance.  the  men  would  show  them< 
ae:ve8  as  esfrer  as  ever  to  flght  fbr  tbe 
h^'oour  of  Old  England.  In  a  few  months 
afterwards  an  opportonity  occurred  of  test- 
ing their  dev^>tlon  to  tbe  service.  The  Bta- 
tarian  repobilc  baring  fltted  out  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships,  oinler  the  command  of  their 
admiral  De  Winter,  with  an  Intention  of 
j^>tning  the  Frmrh.  admiral  Duncan,  who 
cummanded  the  British  fleet,  watched  them 
so  narrowly,  that  they  found  it  Impractica- 
ble to  venture  out  of  the  Texel  without 
risking  an  entnurrment.  Tbe  British  ad- 
mi  ml  being  obliged  by  tempest  ooas  weather 
to  leave  h is  station,  the  Datcb  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportanity,  and  put  to  sea  : 
bat  weredcacrledby  the  British  fleet,  which 
Immediately  set  sail  in  parauit  of  them. 
On  the  llth  of  October  the  Bngllsh  came 
up  with,  and  attacked  thea  off  Ounpcr- 
down;  and  after  a  gallant  flght  of  four 
hours,  eight  ships  of  tbe  line,  iBcloding 
those  of  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral,  be> 
sides  fonr  frigates,  struck  their  coloars. 
The  loss  of  tbe  English  in  this  memorable 
action  amoonted  to  TOO  men ;  the  U>ss  of 
the  Dutch  was  astlmatcd  at  twice  thai 
number.  Tbe  gallant  admiral  Duncan  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  received  the  tlUo 
of  viscount  CSuipeixIown,  with  an  berodl- 
tary  pension. 

About  three  months  previoas  to  this  ac- 
tion admiral  Kelson,  acting  on  fallacious 
intelligence,  made  an  unsuccessful  stuck 
on  Sanu  Crux.  In  the  Island  of  Teneriffo  ; 
on  which  occasion  the  aasallanu  sastained 
great  loss,  and  Kelson  himself  had  his  arm 
shot  off. 

AJt.  17M. — As  tbe  French  republic  bad 
at  this  time  subdued  all  Us  enemies  except 
England,  the  conquest  of  this  country  was 
tbe  principal  object  of  ibelr  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. The  vast  extent  of  terrlu>ry 
nblch  the  French  now  possessed,  together 
with  the  Influence  they  liad  obtained  over 
tbe  councils  of  Holland,  rendered  them 
much  more  formidable  than-'tber  bad  been 
at  any  former  period.  The  drcumstanoes 
of  the  British  nation  were,  however,  such 
as  would  dlscoorage  every  Idea  of  an  inva- 
sion. Its  navy  was  mure  powerful  than  it 
had  ever  been ;  tbe  victorias  which  had 
lately  been  gained  over  the  Dutch  and  Span 
Ish  fleets  liad  conflrmed  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  loyalty  as  well  as  bravery  of  its 
seamen ;  and  all  parties  burying,  for  a  time, 
all  past  disputes  In  oblivion,  unanlmoualy 
resolved  to  support  the  government.  On 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  January,  a 
message  from  the  king  intimated  that  an 
invasion  of  tbe  kingdom  was  In  oontem> 
pUition  by  the  Frencli.  This  oommunlca- 
tion  gave  rise  to  very  active  measures, 
which  plainly  manifested  tbe  aplrit  of  una- 
nimity whirh  reigned  In  Great  Brlt«in.  Be- 
sides a  largo  addition  made  to  tho  militia. 
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every  coanty  wms  direrted  to  raise  bodies 
of  cATalnr  from  the  yeomannr ;  and  almost 
every  town  and  considerable  village  bad  Us 
mrps  of  Tolnnteers,  trained  and  armed. 
The  Island  was  never  before  In  such  a  for- 
midable state  of  internal  defence,  and  a 
warlike  spirit  was  dlffased  throughout  the 
entire  population.  A  voluntary  subscription 
for  the  support  of  the  war  also  took  place, 
by  which  a  million  and  half  of  money  was 
raised  towards  defraying  the  extraordinary 
demands  on  the  public  purse. 

While  this  universal  harmony  seemed  to 
direct  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Irish  were  greatly  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments, and  at  length  commenced  an  open 
rebellion.  In  the  year  1701  a  society  had 
been  Instituted  by  the  catholics  and  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  reform  In  parliament,  and  an  en- 
tire deliverance  of  the  Roman  catholics 
from  all  the  restrictions  under  which  they 
laboured  on  account  of  religion.  This  In- 
stitution was  proiected  by  a  person  named 
Wolfe  Tone ;  and  the  members,  who  were 
termed  the  *  United  Irishmen,*  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  their  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions were.  In  a  short  time,  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Though  a  reform  of  par- 
liament was  the  ostensible  object  of  this 
society,  yet  It  aoon  proved  that  its  secret 
but  zealous  endeavours  were  directed  to  the 
bringing  about  a  revolution,  and,  by  effect- 
ing a  disjunction  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  to  esublish  a  republican  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  Prance.  80 
mpidly  did  the  numbers  of  these  republican 
enthusiasts  Increase,  and  so  confldentwere 
they  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  under- 
takings, that  in  1797  they  nominated  an 
executive  directory,  consisting  of  lord  Ed- 
ward Fitxgerald,  Arthur  O'Connor,  Oliver 
Bond,  Dr.  Mac  Ktven,  and  counsellor  Bra- 
ntet.  Their  conspiracy  was  planned  with 
rnch  consummate  art,  and  conducted  with 
Fuch  profound  secrecy,  that  it  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  carried  Into  effect,  but  for 
its  timely  discovery  in  March,  by  a  person 
employed  by  the  government,  when  the  prln- 
rlpal  ringleaders  were  apprehended,  and 
Pitzgemld  was  mortally  wounded  while  re- 
i«l8ting  the  officers  of  justice.  A  second 
rnnspTracy  shortly  afterwards  was  in  like 
manner  detected,  but  not  until  a  general 
insurrection  had  been  determined  upon,  in 
which  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  camp  near  It, 
and  the  artillery  barracJcs,  were  to  be  sur- 
prised in  one  night,  and  other  places  were 
t  o  l>e  seised  at  tne  same  moment.  But  the 
nnme  of  rebellion  was  not  easily  extln- 
M  dished.  In  May,  a  body  of  rebels,  armed 
with  swords  and  pikes,  made  attempts  on 
tlie  towns  of  Naas  and  Wexford ;  but  they 
experienced  a  signal  defeat  from  lord  Gos- 
ford.at  the  head  of  the  Armagh  miUtla,  and 
four  hundred  of  them  were  left  d«id  on 
t  he  field.  They  afterwards  marched.  15,000 
strong,  against  Wexford,  and  upon  defeat- 
ing the  garrison,  which  salUed  forth  to 
meet  them,  obtained  pomesslon  of  the  town. 
Subsequently  they  became  masters  of  En- 
II !  hcorthy ;  but  being  dri  yen  back,  with  great 
daughter,  from  New  Ross,  they  wreaked 
I  bctr  vengeance  upon  their  captives  at  Wex- 


ford in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  general  Nugent  attacked  the 
rebels,  5.000  In  number,  commanded  by 
Munro,near  Ballynahinch,  and  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  But  their  greatest 
discomfiture  was  that  which  they  sustained 
in  their  encampment  on  Vinegar-hill,  where 
general  Lake  attacked  and  oompletelyrouted 
them.  Various  other  minor  engagementa 
ensued  about  this  time,  in  all  which  the 
rebels  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

In  the  present  divided  and  dangerous 
state  of  Ireland,  it  was  Judged  prudent  by 
the  legislature  to  appoint  to  the  lieutenancy 
of  that  country  a  mlllury  man  of  acknow- 
ledged prudence  and  bravery.  The  person 
chosen  for  the  station  was  lord  Oomwallla, 
who  arrived  at  Dublin  on  the  Mtta  of  June. 
His  flrat  act  was  to  publlsli  a  proclamation 
offering  his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  such  in- 
surgents as  would  desert  their  leaders,  and 
sturender  themselves  and  their  anna  llils 
proclamation,  and  the  resolute  conduct  of 
government,  bad  a  great  effect  on  the 
rebels,  and  the  Insurrection  was  In  a  short 
time  suppressed.  On  the  S3rd  of  August, 
about  600  Frenchmen,  under  the  command 
of  genenU  Humbert,  who  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  rebellious  Irish,  landed  at 
Klllala,  and  made  themselves  mastera  of 
that  town.  But  Instead  of  being  Joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  rebels,  as  they  ex- 
pected, were  met  by  general  Lake,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  as  prlsonen  of  war.  An 
end  was  thus  temporarily  put  to  the  Irish 
rebellion— a  rebellion  which,  though  never 
completely  organised,  was  fraught  with 
excesses  on  each  side  at  which  humanity 
shudders.  It  was  computed  at  the  time 
that  not  leas  than  30,000  persons,  in  one  way 
or  other,  were  its  victima 

The  preparations  which  had  been  making 
for  the  invasion  of  EngUnd  were  apparently 
continued,  but  at  the  same  time  an  arma- 
ment was  fitting  out  at  Toulon,  the  desti- 
nation of  which  was  kept  a  profound  se- 
cret. It  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  with  other  vessels  amounting  In  all 
to  forty-five  sail,  besides  SOO  transports,  on 
board  of  which  were  ao,000  choice  troops, 
with  horses,  artillery,  and  an  Immense 
quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores. 
All  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  and 
apprehension  these  mighty  prcparatlona. 
and  seemed  to  wait  In  awful  expectation  for 
the  storm  of  war  that  was  about  to  burst 
on  some  devoted  land.  This  annament, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  general 
Buonaparte,  set  sail  on  the  SOth  of  May,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  the  island  of 
Malta  on  the  1st  of  June,  proceeded  towards 
Egypt,  where  it  arrived  at  the  beginning  of 
July ;  its  ultimate  destination  being  said 
to  be  the  East  Indies,  viA  the  Red  Sea.  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  who  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  French  fieet.  being  wholly  Ignorant  of 
Its  destination,  sailed  for  Naples,  where  bo 
obtained  information  of  tbe  surrender  of 
Malta,  and  accordingly  directed  bis  oonrsc 
towards  that  island.  On  his  arrival  be  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  Buonaparte 
was  gone,  and  conjecturing  that  he  bad  salV 
ed  to  Alexandria,  he  Immediately  prepared 
to  follow.    He  was,  howm'er,  again  dlmp. 
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•ena  io  Uie  territory  of  the  Uenoene ;  aud 
being  sncceMfol  In  serenU  obstinate  con- 
flicts, tbe  turrender  of  Oeno«  with  Its  gar- 
rison followed.  Jnst  at  this  time  Baona- 
parte  suddenly  Joined  the  army  of  reserre 
at  Dijon,  crossed  the  Alps  over  Mount  8t. 
Bernard,  which  before  had  been  deemed 
Impracticable,  and  descended  Into  the  Mi- 
lanese without  opposition.  Baring  received 
•one  powerful  reinforcements  from  the 
•may  tn  Switxerland.  he  placed  himself  In 
the  rear  of  the  Anstrlan  army,  and  resolred 
on  hasardlng  a  battle.  Their  first  encounter 
was  the  battle  of  Montobello,  In  which  the 
French  hsd  the  adrantage ;  and  U  serred 
as  a  prelude  to  the  dedslre  battle  of  Ma- 
renga  The  Austrlans  numbered  flO,ooo; 
tbe  French,  80,000;  the  former  commencing 
tbe  fight  with  unusual  spirit  and  success. 
For  a  long  time  tbe  defeat  of  the  French 
seemed  Inevitable.  But  general  Desalx 
having  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  to- 
wards evening,  a  terrible  carnage  ensued, 
aod  the  Austrlans  were  totally  routed.  The 
loss  on  each  side  was  terrific ;  the  French 
stating  thslrs  at  12.000,  and  the  Austrlans 
at  16,00a  On  the  following  day  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  wss  proposed  by  the  allies, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  of  their 
abandoning  Piedmont.  Immediately  after, 
Buonaparte  reestablished  the  Cisalpine  re- 
pnbllOL 

On  tbe  Srd  of  December,  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  archduke  John,  was  sig- 
nally defeated  at  Hohenllnden.  by  general 
Mureau ;  their  loss  being  10,000  men  and 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  the  emperor  was  driven  to  tbe 
necessity  of  soliciting  an  armistice.  This 
was  followed  by  s  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  signed  at  LnnevlUe  on  uie  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1801. 

A.n.  uoi.— On  the  1st  of  January  a  royal 
proclamation  announced  tbe  royal  style  and 
title  as  '  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith;'  the  absurd  titular  assumption  of 
king  of  France  being  now  hdd  aside.  On 
the  Srd  his  majesty's  oonnclt  took  the 
oaths  as  privy  oonncillors  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
and  the  king  presented  the  lord  chancellor 
with  a  new  gr«U  seal  made  for  the  union. 

By  the  treaty  of  LnnevlUe,  Great  Britain 
again  became  the  only  opponent  of  tbe 
French  republic,  and  was  placed  In  a  situa^ 
tlon  that  required  more  than  common  en- 
ergy aud  pmdenoe.  Influenced  by  the  ca- 
prldons  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  the  prin- 
cipal northern  powers  resolved  on  reviving 
the  armed  neutrality,  and  claimed  a  right 
of  trading  to  the  porta  of  France,  without 
submitting  to  their  vessels  being  searched. 
At  this  critical  juncture  the  British  minis- 
try, on  the  11th  of  February,  resigned  their 
oncea.  Various  conjectures  as  to  their 
motives  for  this  sadden  aet  were  afloat,  but 
the  ostensible  cause  was  a  mlsundorstand- 
ing  that  hsd  taken  place  relative  to  catho- 
lic emaneipatlon.  It  was,  in  fact,  under- 
stood, that  Mr.  Pitt  had  pledged  himself. 
In  case  ^e  union  was  not  frustrated  by  the 
Irish  legWatnre,  to  obtain  emanclpatiou  to 


the  catholics,  by  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities 
legally  pending  over  that  body;  but  the 
king's  objections  to  the  measure  were  too 
deeply  rooted,  and  too  conscientiously 
formed,  (it  being,  as  he  believed,  contrary 
to  the  obllgstlon  of  his  coronation  oath,) 
for  the  mtnlster  to  remove  them ;  added  to 
which,  there  was  tbe  well-known  dislike 
entertained  by  the  protestanta  of  Ireland  to 
encounter  a  catholic  magistracy,  and  the 
fears  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Owing  to  the  Indisposition  of  his  msjesty, 
a  new  ministry  was  not  formed  till  the 
middle  of  March,  when  Mr.  Addlngton  was 
cboscn  first  lord  of  the  tressury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Eldon,  lord 
high  chancellor ;  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  lords 
Hawkesbury  and  Pelham.  secretaries  of 
state ;  and  the  hon.  ooL  Torke.  secretary  at 
war.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  new 
ministers  were  brought  forward  todowbat 
their  predecessors  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  accomplish,  namely,  the  putting  an  end 
to  the  war,  and  evading  the  agitation  of 
the  catholic  question.  Mr.  Addtngton.  It 
ts  true,  had  given  general  sstlsfaction  as 
speaker  of  tbe  house  of  commons,  and  he 
had  acquired  the  king's  personal  favours  by 
his  decorous  msnner  and  respectable  cha- 
racter ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues 
had  any  political  reputation  to  entitle  them 
to  be  trusted  with  the  pilotage  of  the  vessel 
of  the  state,  especially  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  steer  beramid  the  rocks  and  break- 
ers of  a  tempestuous  sea.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  tbe  northern  con- 
federates, an  armament  was  fitted  out  In 
tbe  British  porta,  consisting  of  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  bomb-vessels, 
Ac,  and  Intrusted  to  the  command  of  ad- 
miral sir  Hyde  Parker  and  vice-admiral  lord 
Nelson.  The  fleet  embarked  at  Yarmouth 
on  the  ISth  of  March,  and,  having  passed 
the  Sound  with  very  trifling  opposition, 
appeared  before  Copenhagen  on  the  90tb. 
Batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  were 
placed  on  every  part  of  the  shore  where  they 
might  be  used  In  annoying  tbe  English 
fleet :  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  being  pro- 
tected by  a  chain,  and  by  a  fort  constructed 
on  piles.  An  attack  on  this  formldsble 
crescent  was  Intrusted,  at  his  own  request, 
to  Nelson,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
all  the  smaller  craft.  It  began  at  ten 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides  with  great  courage  and  prodi- 
gious slaughter  for  four  hours :  by  which 
time  seventeen  sail  of  the  enemy  had  been 
burnt,  sunk,  or  taken ;  while  three  of  the 
largest  of  the  Kngllsh  ships,  owing  to  the 
intrtracies  of  the  navigation,  bad  grounded 
within  reach  of  the  enemy's  land  batteries. 
At  this  juncture  Nelson  proposed  a  truce, 
to  which  the  prince  of  Denmark  promptly 
acceded.  The  loss  of  the  English  In  killed 
and  wounded  was  MS ;  that  of  the  Danes 
I,80a  The  sodden  death  of  Paul,  emperor 
of  Russia,  who.  It  has  been  authentically 
said,  was  strangled  In  his  palace,  caused  a 
change  in  foreign  affairs.  His  udest  son. 
Alexander,  ascended  the  throne,  and  re- 
nouncing the  politics  of  his  father,  entered 
[  into  a  treatr  of  amity  with  F-^        "    '^ 
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pulsed,  wlcb  great  Iom.  An  altemAtlon  of 
atuclu  and  aoitle*  followed  for  the  vptux 
of  sixtj  dttyt,  during  wbicfa  Buonaparte 
oaeleMly  nrrlfloHl  an  Immense  number  of 
his  brareat  aoldiers,  and  at  la*t  waa  com* 
pelled  to  raise  the  alege.  Hartng  receired 
Intelltgence  of  the  arrlTal  of  a  Turkish 
annj  In  Egypt,  Napoleon  returned  from 
Palestine  aerosa  the  doerta  of  Arabia,  and 
on  the  25th  of  July  obtained  a  great  Tie- 
tor7  orer  tbe  Turks  near  tbe  Pyramids. 

But  be  was  now  about  to  enter  on  a  new 
theatre  oi  action.  Party  dissensions  in 
France,  her  danger  of  external  foes,  and 
the  opportunity  wblcb  was  thereby  aflbrdcd 
to  the  ambition  of  this  extraordinary 
loader,  seems  to  have  suddenly  determined 
him  to  quit  Egypt.  He  accordingly  left 
tbo  army  to  general  Kleber,  and  sailed  with 
all  imaginable  secrecy  from  Aboukir:  his 

Sod  fortune  enaliling  blm,  and  the  few 
ends  he  took  with  him,  to  reach  Fre^us 
on  the  7th  of  October,  unobserved  and  un- 
molested. Finding  that  the  people  gene- 
rally approved  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  that  while  the  corruption  and  mis- 
management of  the  directory  had  rendered 
them  very  unpopular,  he  was  regarded  as 
tbe  good  genius  of  France,  he.  in  the  true 
CromweUlan  fashion,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  strong  party,  dissolved  the  assembly 
of  repre«eQtatlre«,aud  usurped  the  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  chief  consul,  which 
was  at  first  conferred  on  him  for  ten  years, 
but  was  afterwards  confirmed  for  life. 

In  order  to  render  his  usurpation  popu- 
lar, Buonaparte  licgan  to  make  professions 
of  a  pacific  character,  and  entered  into  a 
correspondence  for  a  negotiation  with  the 
prlnripal  powers  at  war  with  the  republic. 
In  his  communications  with  the  allied 
sovereigns  he  departed  from  the  forms 
sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  nations,  and 
personally  iiddressed  his  letters  to  the 
monarchs.  The  substance  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  his  Britannic  majesty  waa  con- 
veyed In  two  questions,  *  Whether  the  war 
which  had  for  eight  years  ravaged  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  was  to  be  eternal  T' 
and  '  Whether  there  were  no  means  by 
which  France  and  England  might  come  to 
a  good  understanding  T*  In  answer  to 
this  letter,  an  offlcial  note  was  returned  by 
Sir.  Orenville,  who  dwelt  much  on  the  bad 
faith  of  revolutionary  rulers,  and  the  insta- 
blllty  of  France  since  tbe  subversion  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  The  overture  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  of  a  similar  nature,  and  exporlcnoed 
similar  treatment ;  but  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, being  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Austria  In  the  late  campaign,  withdrew 
from  the  confederacy. 

A.a  1900.— The  often-discussed  question 
of  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  engaged  the  attention  of 
politicians  at  this  time,  and  gave  rise  to 
much  angry  feeling.  Borne  serious  dlffl- 
rultles  had  arisen  from  the  existence  of 
Indrpondent  Icgislaturca  In  England  and 
IrclAiid,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
while  separate  interests  were  made  para- 
mount I  >  the  general  good,  old  grievances 
might  again  lead  to  disaffection,  and  the 


result  lie  a  diamemberment  of  the  empov. 
To  prevent  such  an  erll  the  ministers  at 
the  day  considered  It  their  bonnden  duty ; 
and  though  the  measure  at  flrst  met  with 
great  opposition,  it  waa  eventually  carried 
by  considerable  majoritlea.  and  took  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1801.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  Irish  were  to  have  a  ahare 
of  all  the  oommeroe  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cept such  parts  of  it  as  belong  to  char- 
tered companieSb  The  commons  of  Ire- 
land to  be  represented  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament by  a  hundred  members ;  the  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  peerage  of  that  country, 
by  four  bishops  and  twenty-eight  lay  lords, 
holding  their  seats  for  life.  Such  peers  of 
Ireland  as  are  not  elected  Into  the  house 
of  lords,  to  be  competent  to  sit  In  tbe 
house  of  commons  as  representatives  of 
British  towns  and  ooontlea,  on  condition 
of  their  giving  up  an  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage  during  their  continuance  in  the 
lower  house.  The  former  laws  and  courts 
of  justice  in  Ireland  to  be  retained,  with 
its  court  of  chancery,  and  the  sovereign  to 
be  still  represented  by  a  lord-lieutenant. 

During  the  past  winter  and  the  early 
part  of  spring  the  greatest  distress  waa 
felt  by  the  poorer  classes  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  and  extraordinary  high  price  of 
bread  ;  in  order  to  mitigate  which,  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  that 
great  necessary  of  Ufa  until  it  had  been 
baked  twenty-four  hours,  from  a  noUon 
that  the  consumption  of  stale  bread  would 
be  much  less  Uum  that  of  new. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  as  the  king  waa  re- 
viewing a  battalion  of  the  guards  In  Hyde 
Park,  a  ball  was  fired  by  a  soldier,  which 
wounded  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  not 
many  yards  from  his  majesty ;  but  whether 
it  was  from  accident  or  d^ign  could  not  be 
discovered.  And  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  a  much  more  alarming  ciraunstanoe  oc- 
curred at  Drury-lano  theatre.  At  the  mo- 
ment his  majesty  entered  the  royal  box,  a 
man  stood  up  in  the  pit  and  discharged  a 
pistol  at  the  king :  the  ball  providentially 
missed  him,  and  the  offender  was  immedi- 
ately seized:  when  It  appeared  that  hla  name 
was  James  Hatfield,  formerly  a  private  sol- 
dier, and  that  he  waa  occasionally  afflicted 
with  mental  derangement  from  a  woiud  be 
had  received  In  the  head.  He  waa  accord- 
ingly '  provided  for '  as  a  lunatic  The  con- 
sternation occasioned  by  these  occurrences 
was  succeeded  by  many  signal  proofs  of  ' 
affectionate  loyally,  especiuly  on  the  4th 
of  June,  his  majesty's  birthd^.  ; 

The  campaign  of  1800  was  oi>ened  with 
great  resolution  on  both  sides.  Independ- 
ently of  the  other  troops  of  France,  an  ad-  , 
dttlonal  army  of  60,000  men  was  assembled 
at  Dfjon.  and  it  was  publicly  announced  In 
the  French  papers,  that  It  waa  Intended  aa 
a  reinforcement  to  the  armlM  on  the  Rhino 
and  in  Italy,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. No  one  suspected  that  any  import- 
ant plan  of  miUtaiT  operations  was  con- 
cealed by  the  affected  publicity  of  this  ar-  ' 
rangcment,  so  no  precaution  was  taken  to 
obviate  the  consequences  which  might  arlae 
from  Its  movements.  Tbe  Austrtans  In 
Italy,  uuder  general  Molas,  attacked  Ma»- 
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thftt  tlie  ttin«,  mode,  uid  iilaoe  for  their 
ezecQtlon  were  arrmnsed ;  though  only  llfty 
or  stxtj  penon*  were  coocemed  In  It.  In- 
formation harlnir  been  conTeyed  to  minl*- 
ters  of  this  bold  conaplracj,  fta  vrrtgnm 
was  narrowly  watebed,  and  at  the  moment 
when  tbe  desi«3M  of  the  traitors  were  ripe 
for  execatton,  they  were  aoddenly  drairvcd 
from  their  rendesrona,  and  tnlly  committed 
on  a  charge  of  treaaon.  After  a  trial  which 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  tbe  etdonel  was  ftrand 
gnilty ;  and  on  the  Slat  of  February,  1808, 
this  mlagnlded  man,  with  alx  feUow-con- 
Vtratora,  was  execoied  on  tbe  top  of  the 
new  gaol  In  flonttwark.  Deapard  declined 
sptrttnal  aaafitance,  and  met  bla  Cue  with- 
out contrition,  aorrow,  or  ooncem :  the 
oUiers  suflared  death  with  deoaney. 

CHAFTEB  LZIL 
n«  Stifm  4>/  OBoaoB  IIL  (fionttmrnedl 

A.D.  Uflt.  —  Thv  treaty  of  Amiens  prored 
delnsf  Te.  and  both  combatants,  jealous  and 
watdhfol.  stood  ready  to  renew  tbe  conflict. 
Tbe  unbnnnded  ambition  of  the  French 
consul,  and  his  Implacable  hatred  to  Great 
Britain,  induced  him  to  take  erery  opportu- 
nity of  Insulting  our  ambassadors.  In  order 
to  oeeaalon  a  renewal  of  hostUltleSb  Peace 
bad  hardly  been  concluded,  when  tbe  whole 
fortresses  of  Piedmont  were  dismantled, 
and  that  country  was  snnexed  to  France. 
Tbe  same  measares  were  pursued  with  ro- 
gaM  to  Parma  and  Placentla;  and  a  nn- 
menms  army  was  sent  against  Switserland, 
and  that  gorernment  was  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  dependents  of  Buonaparte, 
notwithstanding  these  and  sereral  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  which  were  blghlr  Inju- 
riona  to  Great  Brttaln,  and  shameful  Tiola- 
tfons  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  his  Britannic 
majesty  earnestly  endearoured  to  arold  a 
recurrence  to  arms,  and  aeemed  wlHlng  to 
suffer  the  most  unwarrantable  aggressions 
rather  than  again  inrolTe  Europe  in  the 
buTors  of  war.  This  was  construed  by  tbe 
Corslcan  usurper  Into  a  dread  of  bis  Ill-got- 
ten power.  Some  ofllclal  papers  were  after- 
wards invsented  to  tbe  British  ministry.  In 
which  be  required  that  the  French  erol- 
grmnts  who  bad  fbund  shelter  in  England 
ebould  be  banished  :  that  the  Uberty  of  tbe 
press  In  Britain  Chonld  be  abridged,  be- 
cause aome  of  tbe  newspapers  had  drawn 
bis  character  with  a  truthful  pen :  and  It 
appMured,  Indeed,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
spedes  of  dictation  In  the  domestic  aftatrs 
of  Great  Britain  was  likely  to  satisfy  blm. 
Buch  Insolent  pretensions  could  not  be 
brooked ;  all  ranks  of  men  leemed  to  rouse 
from  tbelr  lethsrgy,  and  tbe  general  wish 
was  to  uphold  the  country's  honour  by  a 
renewed  appeal  to  arms. 

The  extensive  warlike  preparations  going 
forward  about  this  time  In  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  British  ministry ;  though  It  was  pre- 
tended that  they  were  designed  to  reduce 
their  rerolted  colonies  to  obedience.  An 
explanation  of  the  riews  of  the  French  go- 
▼emment  was  requested  by  lord  Wbitworth. 
the  English  ambassador :  but  he  was  openly 
insulted  by  the  first  consul,  who  had  the 


Indecency  to  intimate.  In  a  tone  of  gaaco- 
nade,  that  Great  Britain  was  unable  to  eon- 
tend  single-banded  with  France.  On  the 
Uth  of  May  lord  Wbitworth  prnented  the 
ultimatum  of  the  British  goTemment,wblch 
being  rejected,  war  was  announced  on  the 
16th  by  a  message  from  bis  majesty  to  par- 
liament. Almost  Immediately  upon  this, 
Buonanarte  Issued  a  decree  tor  the  deten- 
tion of  all  the  Engllah  In  France ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Infringement  of  Inter 
national  tow,  about  19,000  BngUsh  subjects, 
of  all  ages,  were  committed  to  custody  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  erent  was  followed  by  tbe  bnraston 
of  Hanover,  by  a  republican  army  under 
general  Mortler,  thus  openly  violating  tbe 
nentmUty  of  the  German  empire,  and  break- 
ing tbe  peace  which  had  been  separately 
concluded  with  bis  majesty  as  elector  of 
Hanover.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Ounbridge.  who  was  at  that  time  in  Hano- 
ver, and  had  the  command  of  a  small  body 
of  troops,  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  Invaders ;  but  being  urged  by 
the  regency  to  retire  from  the  command,  he 
returned  to  England.  In  a  sbort  time  tbe 
French  made  themselTcs  masters  of  the 
electorate,  and  committed  tbe  mostflagrsnt 
acts  of  cruelty  on  the  unfortunate  Inhabi- 
tants. Tbe  Elbe  and  the  Weser  being  now 
under  the  control  of  the  French,  these 
rivers  were  closed  against  BngUsh  com- 
merce, and  Buonaparte  also  insisted  that 
the  porU  of  Denmark  should  be  shut  against 
the  vessels  of  Great  Britain.  In  retaliation 
tbe  British  government  gare  orders  for 
blockading  the  French  ports. 

And  now  it  appeaird  that  all  minor 
schemes  of  sggnuMtlsement  were  to  give 
place  to  the  Invasion  and  subjugation  of 
Great  Britain :  for  which  purpose  sn  im- 
mense number  of  transports  were  ordered 
to  be  built  with  the  greatest  expedition ; 
and  a  flotilla  was  aasembled  at  Boulogne, 
sufllcient  to  carry  any  army  which  France 
might  wish  to  <teploy.  This  flotilla  was  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  English,  and  when- 
erer  any  of  their  number  ventured  beyond 
the  range  of  the  batteries  erected  for  their 
protection,  they  were  generally  captured  bv 
cruisers  stationed  off  the  cosst  to  watch 
tbetr  motions.  These  mighty  preparations, 
and  the  menacing  attitude  which  was  not 
sllowed  to  relax  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
channel,  gave  a  new  and  vigorous  Impetus 
to  British  patriotism,  and  proportlonably 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Exclusive  of  the  regular  and  sapplcmentary 
militia,  an  additional  army  of  50,000  men 
was  levied,  under  the  title  of  the  army  of 
rcsenre ;  and  In-  a  few  months  volunteer 
corps,  amounting  to  aoo,ooo  men,  were 
armed  in  tbetr  eountry^i  defence. 

While  measures  were  being  taken  for  de- 
fending the  country  against  (Draslon,anew 
insurrection  broke  oat  In  Ireland,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  form  sn  independent 
Irish  republlOL  It  originated  with  Mr. 
Robert  EmmeC,  brother  to  blm  who  bad 
been  so  deeply  Implicated  In  tbe  rebellious 
transactions  of  irw.  and  who  bad  been  ex- 
patriated. This  rash  attempt  to  disturb 
tbe  public  tranquillity  was  made  on  the 
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tb«  lural  Btrenirtb  of  both  nations,  to  strlk« 
a  blow  Ln  several  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
nme  time.  Tbe  ffreatest  actlvitr  accord- 
iD^lj  preralled  In  tbe  Frencb  porta,  where 
the  fleets  had  hitherto  remained  Inactive ; 
and  several  sqaadrons  having  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  tbe  British  crulserB.  pat  to  sea. 
A  sqaadron  of  five  ships  arrived  In  the 
West  Indies,  and  surprised  the  town  of 
Ronsaean  in  Dominica ;  bat  being  gallantly 
opposed  by  general  Prevost,  tbe  governor 
of  the  island,  they  levied  a  contribution  of 
Are  thousand  pounds,  and  precipitately  re- 
embarked  their  troops.  They  next  proceed- 
ed to  St.  Christopher's,  where,  having  raacje 
great  pecuniary  exactions,  they  seized  all 
the  ships  In  the  Basseterre  road.  These 
prixes  were  sent  to  Guadaloupe;  and  tbe 
French  squadron,  fearful  of  encountering 
the  British  fleet,  returned  to  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  a  formidable  fleet  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  with  10.000  men  on 
board,  set  sail  from  Toulon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Vllleneuve ;  who.  having 
proceeded  to  QmIIx,  was  there  reinforced 
by  the  Spanish  admiral.  Gravlna,  and  six 
large  ships,  and  Immediately  embarked  for 
the  West  Indies.  When  lord  Kelson  re- 
ceived Information  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards  bad  put  to  sea,  he  supposed  that 
tbey  were  destined  for  an  attempt  on  Aiex- 
ani&ia,  and  accordingly  set  sail  tn  that 
direction.  He  traversed  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  having  a  squadron 
of  ten  ships  with  him ;  but  floaing  that  he 
WAS  mistaken  In  his  conjectures,  he  con- 
cluded that  tbe  enemy  had  sailed  for  the 
West  Indi<^  He  Immediately  directed  his 
course  towards  that  quarter,  and  bv  driving 
the  combined  squadrons  from  island  to 
Island,  he  prevented  tbem  from  making  an 
attack  on  any  of  the  British  possessions ; 
nay,  so  universal  was  the  dread  of  Nelson's 
name,  that  they  bad  no  sooner  arrived  than 
they  consulted  their  safety  In  a  precipitate 
and  disgraceful  flight,  and  hastily  returned 
to  Europe.  When  the  brave  Nelson  was  as- 
sured of  the  course  of  hts  adversaries,  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  England,  and 
immediately  sot  sail  In  hopes  of  overtaking 
the  fugitives.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on 
the  90th  of  July,  and  having  refitted  his 
ships,  he  resumed  his  position  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  sixty- three  days  after  his  departure 
from  It  for  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  retreat,  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  was 
despAtched  under  sir  Robert  Calder,  in  the 
hope  of  Interrcptiug  tbem.  On  tbe  12nd 
of  July  sir  Robert  descried  the  object  of 
his  mission  off  Perrol ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing thdr  great  superiority,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  In  bringing  them  to  action. 
After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  unequal 
conflict  terminated  In  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  who,  having  lost  two  large  ships, 
proceeded  In  haste  to  Ferrol.  Being  rein- 
forced by  the  admirals  Grandallana  and 
Gourdon,  they  weighed  anchor  and  retired 
to  the  harbour  of  Oadic :  where  tbey  were 
blockaded  by  sir  Robert  Calder.  Rome 
dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed  In 
tlie  public  papers,  relative  to  the  conduct 


of  tbe  British  admiral  In  the  engagement 
off  Ferrol,  he,  in  order  to  meet  the  charges 
with  manly  boldness,  and  to  obviate  tbe 
effects  of  malicious  reports,  applied  for 
a  court-martial  to  enquire  Into  the  subject ; 
when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  to 
the  regret  of  tbe  whole  navy,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  an  error  of  Judgement,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  reprimanded  —  a  reproach 
which  be,  who  haid  passed  forty-six  years 
with  honour  In  tbe  service,  felt  deeply. 

Subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Ospe  St. 
Vincent,  admiral  Nelson  traversed  the  bay 
of  Biscay  In  search  of  the  enemy ;  but  being 
oppressed  with  fatigues  and  disappoint- 
ment, be  resolved  on  returning  to  England. 
He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  18th 
of  August,  and  having  reached  London 
on  the  20tb,  experienced  a  most  cordial 
and  affectionate  reception  from  his  grate- 
ful countrymen.  Ho  would  not,  however, 
allow  himself  to  remain  In  Inactivity,  and 
being  offered  the  command  of  an  arma- 
ment that  was  then  preparing,  he  without 
hesitation  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
serving  his  c«mntry.  Having  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  tbe  Victory,  on  the  following 
day  he  put  to  sea,  and  on  his  arrl>'al  at 
Cadiz  be  received  from  admiral  Colling- 
wood  tbe  command  of  tbe  British  fieet, 
which  now  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail 
of  tbe  line.  On  the  llKh  of  October  Nel- 
son learned  that  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of  thlrty-tbreo 
sail  of  the  line,  had  put  to  sea  from  Cadiz, 
under  admirals  Vllleneuve  and  Gravlna: 
and  on  tbe  2lst  be  discovered  them  off 
Cape  Trafalgar.  He  Immediately  ordered 
the  fieet  to  bear  up.  In  two  columns,  as 
directed  by  his  previous  plan  of  attack ; 
and  Issued  this  admonltonr  signal  — which 
has  since  become  a  national  proverb— 
'England  expects  every  man  to  do  bis 
duty.'  The  windward  column  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships  was  led  by  lord  Nelson  In  the 
Victory;  the  leeward  by  rearnidmlral  Col- 
Ilngwood,  In  the  Royal  Sovereign.  About 
noon  the  awful  contest  commenced,  by  tbe 
leading  ships  of  the  columns  piercing  tbe 
enemy  s  line ;  tbe  others  breaking  through 
In  all  parts,  and  engaging  their  adversaries 
at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns.  The  enemy 
fought  with  Intrepid  spirit ;  but  tbe  su- 
perior skill  which  opposed  them  was  resist- 
less. The  fury  of  the  1>attle  was  sustained 
for  three  hours,  when  many  ships  of  the 
combined  fleet  having  struck,  their  Ilm; 
gave  way :  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  wliii 
Vllleneuve  and  two  other  flag  offlcers,  were 
taken ;  the  other  ships,  with  admiral  Gra- 
vlna, escaped. 

This  splendid  victory,  so  preeminent  In 
the  annals  of  Britain,  was  purchased  with 
the  life  of  her  greatest  naval  commander. 
In  the  middle  of  the  contest  lord  Nelson 
received  In  his  left  breast  a  musket-ball 
aimed  at  htm  from  the  ship  with  which  be 
was  engaged ;  and  In  about  an  hour  after- 
wards he  expired,  displaying  In  his  deatU 
the  heroic  flrmness  which  bad  dlstlngvisli- 
ed  every  action  of  bis  life.  The  loss  of  tbU 
gallant  man  damped  tbe  enthusiastic  J«>y 
which  tbe  news  of  so  Important  a  victory 
would  have  excited  :  snd  It  Is  difficult  to 
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tb«  nartkl  streaeUi  of  both  nations,  to  strike 
a  blow  in  several  parts  of  tbe  world  at  the 
same  tirae.  Tbe  greatest  activity  aocord- 
Inglj  prevaUed  In  the  French  ports,  where 
the  fleets  bad  hitherto  remained  Inactive; 
and  several  squadrons  having  eluded  the 
Tlgllauce  of  tbe  British  cruisers,  put  to  sea. 
A  squadron  of  five  ships  arrived  in  tbe 
West  Indies,  and  surprised  tbe  town  of 
ILouBseaa  in  Dominica :  but  being  gallantly 
opposed  by  general  Prevost,  tbe  governor 
of  tbe  Island,  they  levied  a  contribution  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  precipitately  re- 
embarked  their  troops.  They  next  proceed- 
ed to  St.  Christopher's,  where,  having  roaije 
great  pecuniary  exactions,  they  seized  all 
the  ships  in  tbe  Basseterre  road.  These 
prizes  were  sent  to  Ouadaloupe ;  and  tbe 
French  squadron,  fearful  of  encountering 
the  British  fleet,  returned  to  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  a  formidable  fleet  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  with  10,000  men  on 
board,  set  sail  from  Toulon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Vllleneuve ;  who.  having 
proceeded  to  Oadlz,  was  there  reinforced 
by  the  Spanish  admiral,  Gravina,  and  six 
burge  ships,  and  immediately  embarked  for 
the  West  Indies.  When  lord  Kelson  re- 
ceived iiifomiation  that  the  French  and 
Hpanlards  bad  put  to  sea,  be  supposed  that 
tbey  were  destined  for  an  attempt  on  Alex- 
andria, and  accordingly  set  sail  tn  that 
direction.  He  traversed  tbe  Mediterranean 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  having  a  squadron 
of  ten  ships  with  him ;  but  flndtng  tbat  be 
was  mistaken  in  his  conjectures,  he  oon- 
claded  that  the  enemy  had  sailed  for  tbe 
West  Indins.  He  Immediately  directed  bis 
course  towards  tbat  quarter,  and  bv  driving 
the  combined  squadrons  from  Island  to 
island,  be  prevented  them  from  making  an 
attack  on  any  of  tbe  British  possessions ; 
nay.  so  universal  was  the  dread  of  Nelson's 
name,  that  they  bad  no  sooner  arrived  than 
tbey  consulted  their  safety  in  a  preclplute 
and  disgraceful  flight,  and  bantUy  returned 
to  Europe.  When  the  brave  Nelson  was  as- 
sured of  tbe  course  of  bis  adversaries,  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  England,  and 
Immediately  set  sail  in  hopes  of  overtaking 
the  fugitives.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on 
the  90th  of  July,  and  having  rcfltted  bis 
shlpA.  he  resumed  bis  position  olf  Cape  St. 
Vinc«nt,  sixty-three  days  after  his  departure 
from  It  for  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  informar 
tion  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  flfteen  sail  of  tbe  line,  was 
despatched  under  sir  Robert  Calder.  in  tbe 
hoi;>e  of  intercepting  them.  On  tbe  S3nd 
of  July  sir  Robert  descried  tbe  object  of 
bis  mission  off  Ferrol ;  and.  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  superiority,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action. 
After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  tmeqnal 
conflict  terminated  in  tbe  defeat  of  tbe 
enemy,  who,  having  lost  two  large  ships, 
proceeded  In  haste  to  Ferrol.  Being  rein- 
forced by  tbe  admirals  Grandallana  and 
Oourdon,  tbey  weighed  anchor  and  retired 
to  the  harbour  of  Cadis ;  where  tbey  were 
blockaded  by  sir  Robert  Calder.  Some 
dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed  in 
the  public  papers,  relative  to  the  conduct 


of  tbe  British  adrainU  In  the  engagement 
off  Ferrol.  he,  In  order  to  meet  the  charges 
with  manly  boldness,  and  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  malicious  reports,  applied  for 
a  court-martial  to  enquire  into  the  subject ; 
when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  to 
the  regret  of  the  whole  navy,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  an  error  of  judgement,  and  sen- 
tenced to  he  reprimanded  — a  reproach 
which  be,  who  hsid  passed  forty-six  years 
with  honour  In  tbe  service,  felt  deeply. 

Subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Ospe  St. 
Vincent,  admiral  Nelson  traversed  the  l)ay 
of  Biscay  in  search  of  the  enemy ;  but  being 
oppressed  with  fatigues  and  disappoint- 
ment, be  resolved  on  returning  to  England. 
He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  IBtb 
of  August,  and  having  reached  London 
on  tbe  20tb,  experienced  a  most  cordial 
and  affectionate  reception  from  bis  grate- 
ful countrymen.  He  would  not,  however, 
allow  himself  to  remain  in  inactivity,  and 
being  offered  the  command  of  an  arma- 
ment that  was  then  preparing,  he  without 
hesitation  embraced  tbe  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country.  Having  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  tbe  Victory,  on  tbe  following 
day  he  put  to  sea,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Cadis  be  received  from  admiral  Colllng- 
wood  tbe  command  of  the  British  fleet, 
which  now  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail 
of  tbe  line.  On  the  10th  of  October  Nel- 
son learned  that  the  combined  French  uid 
Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of  thlny-tbree 
sail  of  the  line,  bad  put  to  sea  from  Oadii, 
under  admirals  Vllleneuve  and  Gravina: 
and  on  tbe  31st  be  discovered  them  off 
Cape  Trafalgar.  He  Immediately  ordered 
the  fleet  to  bear  up,  in  two  columns,  as 
directed  by  bis  previous  plan  of  attack ; 
and  Issued  this  admonltonr  signal— which 
has  since  become  a  national  proverb— 
'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.*  Tbe  windward  column  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships  was  led  by  lord  Nelson  in  the 
Victory;  the  leeward  by  rearnulmiral  Ool- 
llngwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign.  About 
noon  tbe  awful  contest  commenced,  by  tbe 
iMdIng  ships  of  the  columns  piercing  tbe 
enemy's  line ;  tbe  others  breaking  through 
in  all  parts,  and  engaging  their  adversaries 
at  tbe  muzxie  of  their  guns.  The  enemy 
fought  with  intrepid  spirit ;  but  the  su- 
perior skill  which  opposed  them  was  resist- 
less. The  fury  of  tbe  1>attle  was  sustained 
for  three  hours,  when  many  ships  of  tbe 
combined  fleet  having  struck,  their  line 
gave  way  :  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  with 
Vllleneuve  and  two  other  flag  officers,  were 
taken ;  tbe  other  ships,  with  admiral  Gra- 
vina, escaped. 

This  splendid  victory,  so  preeminent  in 
tbe  annals  of  Britain,  was  purchased  with 
tbe  life  of  her  greatest  naval  commander. 
In  tbe  middle  of  the  contest  lord  Nelson 
received  in  bis  left  breast  a  musket-ball 
I  aimed  at  him  from  the  ship  with  which  be 
was  engaged ;  and  In  almut  an  hour  after- 
I  wards  be  expired,  displaying  In  his  death 
tbe  heroic  flrmness  which  had  distinguish- 
ed every  action  of  his  life.    The  loss  of  this 
gallant  man  damped  the  enthusiastic  Joy 
which  the  news  of  so  important  a  victory 
1  would  have  excited  :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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WKT  wbetbCT-  the  grnenl  ifrief  that  wms  fdt 
for  th«  brrn'e  death,  or  the  exnltatimi  for  ^ 
•o  ffli^al  a  trlomph,  preponderated.    Many  t 
there  were,  mnct  aiwaredlT*  «ho  would  hare 
rdlDqalabed  the  rictory  to  hare  aared  the 
Tlcttm.     HU  remalna  were   depoalted  In ; 
St.  Panrt  cauhedral,  and  were  accompanied  i 
tty  a  prooewrton  more  extenrire  and  maff- 1 
nlflcent  than  Ea^laiKl  had,  on  say  ilmilar 
oceaaton,  beheld. 

Of  that  part  of  the  <kdl*  fleet  wlildi 
had  escaped,  four  ship*  were  afterwarda 
capcttred  by  sir  Richard  Strachan,  off  Fer- 
t  rm,  and  were  mndnctcd  to  a  Britlah  port.— 
;  Tbos  the  eaemj*!  marine  was  rlrtoally  I 
annihilated,  and  the  nary  of  Knghmd  bekl, 
nndispnted,  the  maatery  of  the  Maa.  { 

It  waa  far  otherwlee,  howerer,  with  her . 
eontlneotal  projects  and  alllanoet.  An  alii- 1 
anoe  oflMialre  and  defendre  bad  long  bees  ' 
Ineffectually  neffoClating  with  Bnaala,  Aoa- 
trla,  and  Bweden ;  bat  It  waa  not  tlU  the 
Prendi  emperor  had  arbitrarily  annexed 
Genoa  and  Parma  to  his  dominlona,  that  a 
treaty  waa  oondoded.  The  oblecta  of  this 
formidable  cnalltton  were  the  liberation  of 
Holland,  flardinia,  Switzerland,  and  Hano- 
Ter  from  French  tyranny ;  the  reatoratton 
of  tranquillity  to  the  Italian  states,  and 
the  reestabllahroeot  of  safety  and  peace  In 
all  Europe.  It  waa  stlpolttted.  that  the 
three  continental  powers  should  foraish 
0OQ/X)omen,  exdnslTeof  the  Britlah  troopa. 
The  military  force  at  the  dlapoaal  of  France 
was  060.000.  besides  a  eonslderable  nomber 
of  aaxlIlarwsL  By  one  article  of  the  con- 
federacy It  waa  agreed,  that  the  continental 
powers  should  not  withdraw  their  forces, 
nor  Great  Britain  her  subsldiea,  till  a  general 
parlflcatlon  took  place  with  the  common 
eonaent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  dissatisfaction  evlneed  against  the 
French  emperor  in  all  Uie  territories  whldi 
be  had  seized,  seemed  only  to  raise  his  un- 
principled ambition.  To  Insure  the  rabju- 
gatlun  of  Germany,  he.  under  the  perfldlons 
plea  of  moderation.  endeaTonred  to  sepa- 
rate Austria  from  the  otber  imperial  states. 
He  Issued  a  manifesto,  reprobating  the 
folly  andlnlustlce  of  the  confederate  powers, 
and  declaring  that  If  hostilities  were  com- 
menced against  any  of  his  silica,  particu- 
larly against  Bararia,  he  would  Instantly 
march  his  whole  army  to  arenge  the  af- 
front. Be  said  that  the  war  was  created 
and  maintained  br  the  gold  and  hatred  of 
Great  Britain,  and  boaned  that  he  would 
light  till  he  had  secured  the  independence 
of  the  Germanic  body,  and  would  not  make 
peace  without  a  snfflelent  security  for  Its 
continuance.  The  Austrlans,  disregarding 
these  threats,  entered  Bavaria  with  55,ooo 
men,  and  were  rigorously  supported  by  the 
hercdltanr  states.  These  forces,  with  those 
fumlsbed  by  Russia  and  the  Tyrol,  seemed 
to  promise  success ;  but  through  the  preci- 
pitancy of  the  Austrlans,  the  tardiness  of 
the  Bua«lans.and  the  rigorous  measures  of 
Buouaoarte,  tbo  great  oblects  of  the  coali- 
tion failed,  and  the  moat  dlaaatroua  rererses 
were  eiperioncod. 

The  French  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
In  September,  and  effected  a  iiassage  orer 
the  rirer ;  engaged  the  Anatrians  before  the 


Russians  could  )oln  then,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  i«««  A  Wertlngen  and  Ouna- 
borgh.  In  the  meantime  general  Bema- 
doite.  by  the  order  of  Buonaparte,  entered 
the  neutral  territories  of  Franconla,  and 
was  there  joined  by  the  Bararlan  amy  of 
S0,ooo  caralry  and  infaotry,  the  Batarlan 
dirislon,  and  by  the  army  of  Holland,  under 
MarmoDt.  The  lossoa  sustained  by  the  Aus- 
trlans had  hitherto  been  rery  tnoonslder- 
able ;  bnt  on  the  Uth  of  October.  Mealngen, 
with  its  large  nrrlaon,  surrcodcred  to  mar- 
shal Boult.  On  the  IMh.  the  Austrlans 
making  a  sortie  from'  the  dty  of  Ulm.  and 
attacking  Duponrs  dlrtsion,  were  defeated, 
and  15,000  of  their  men  taken.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  In  Ulm.  with  30,000 
men,  surrendered  to  the  Frraoi  under  very 
sosplcioua  drcumstanosa,  and  hla  whole 
army  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Tbe  first  Russian  diriaton,  under  geoerato 
Kntusoff  and  Merveldt,  baring  at  l^fth 
effected  a  Junction  with  tbe  Austrtana,  the 
French  army,  lio/no  strong,  hastily  ad- 
vanced to  attack  them.  The  alltod  troops 
were  unwlUlng  to  engage  a  fbrea  so  much 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  second  Russian  army. 
That  arriral  waa,  howerer,  delayed  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  by  the  menacing 
and  Impolitic  opposition  of  the  Pmsatan  ar- 
maments. Had  the  king  of  Prunla,  by  Join- 
ing the  confederates,  avenged  the  Insult 
ofTered  to  his  Fnnconlan  territories,  the 
French  would  soon  have  been  eompeUed  to 
return  home ;  but  the  Ul-flsted  policy  he 
now  adopted  was  the  cause  of  au  the  dis- 
asters which  Europe  afterwards  suffered. 
The  first  Russian  armv,  unable  to  maintain 
Its  position  against  the  superior  power  of 
tbe  enemy,  were  under  the  necessity  of  tell- 
ing back  upon  Moravia,  and  In  their  rout 
had  no  alternative  but  that  of  rroaalng  the 
Danube,  above  Ttenna,  Tbe  Imminent  dan- 
ger with  which  his  capital  was  now  threat- 
ened. Induced  the  emperor  of  Austria  to 
propose  an  armistice,  in  hopea  of  gaining 
time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforceoentSL 
Count  Quilay  was  accordingly  de^Atehed  to 
the  headquarters  of  Kapoleon,  with  pro- 
posals for  concluding  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities for  a  few  weeks,  as  a  prellmtnary 
step  towards  a  negotiation  for  a  general 
peace.  Buonaparte  expressed  his  readiness 
to  accede  to  tbe  armistice,  on  condition 
that  the  Austrian  monarch  would  cause 
tbe  allied  armv  to  return  home,  the  Hun- 
garian levy  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  dnefay 
of  Tenlee  and  the  Tyrol  to  be  occupied  by 
the  French. 

Tbe  Russian  armies,  having  at  length 
effected  a  Junction  with  those  of  Austria, 
marched  towards  Austollta,  where  the 
French  were  posted ;  but  as  the  allied 
soverdgns  were  desirous  of  preventing 
tbe  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life,  which  was 
inevitable  from  the  oonfilet  of  two  sut^ 
prodigious  armies,  the  counts  Stadlon  and 
Gullay  were  sent  to  Napoleon  to  propose 
an  armistice.  The  French  emperor,  suppos- 
ing that  they  merely  wished  to  lull  him  Into 
a  false  security,  beguiled  them  with  artful 
compUmente,  and  solicited  an  tntarvlcw 
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with  the  emperor  Alexander.  He  had  pro- 
Tloaslydlscorered  thai  tbealUes  were  rashly 
advancing  against  him  when  the  utmost 
oaatlon  waa  necessary;  and,  in  order  to 
take  fnli  adrantage  of  the  circamstance,  he 
commanded  his  army  to  feign  a  retreat, 
that  his  enemy  might  be  confirmed  In  the 
Idea  of  his  being  unable  to  resist  their 
foroee.  The  RusiUan  emperor  declined  In 
hia  own  person  the  proposed  interview, 
but  sent  his  aide^le-eamp  as  a  proxy,  who 
returned  after  a  long  conference,  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  French  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities^ 

The  French  having  by  oaotlousmoTementa 
kept  up  the  Idea  of  their  own  weakness  and 
alarm,  were  attacked  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber by  the  combined  army ;  but  when  their 
artifices  had  boon  duly  prolonged,  Buona- 
parte brought  up  all  his  troops,  and  by  the 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  This  was  the  well-contested 
and  memorable  battle  of  Austerlltx,  or, 
aa  It  was  often  called,  the  battle  of  the 
'Three  Bmperora.'  The  Anstro-Bnaslan 
armies,  amounting  to  eo.OOO,  were  com- 
manded by  general  Kutusoff  and  prince 
Ucbtensteln :  and  nearly  ao.OOO  In  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  100  pieces  of 
cannon,  attested  the  triumph  of  Napoleon. 
In  consequence  of  this,  an  armistice  was 
four  days  afterwards  ellected ;  and  on  the 
2«th  of  the  same  month,  a  pacific  treaty 
waa  concluded  at  Presburg  between  France 
and  Austria  By  the  terms  agreed  on, 
France  retained  possession  of  the  Transal- 
pine territories ;  Buonaparte  waa  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Italy,  but  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Italy  were  to  be  for  ever  sepa- 
rated, instead  of  being  united  under  one 
head ;  and  the  new-made  king  was  invested 
with  the  power  of  appointing  an  acknow- 
ledged sncceasor  to  the  Italian  throne.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  emperor  gua- 
ranteed the  integrity  of  the  empire  of 
Austria,  In  the  state  to  which  he  had  now 
reduced  It,  aa  well  as  the  Integrity  of  the 
poaiiesslona  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  Russia.  Ac 

Prussia,  which  had  insidlonalyheld  back, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  campaign, 
determined  for  the  present  to  preserve 
peace  with  France,  and  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  that  power,  by  which  Prussia 
waa  to  have  the  aid  of  France  in  occupying 
Hanover  in  exchange  for  Anspach.  Cieves, 
and  NeufchateL  It  has  always,  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  na  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was 
constantly  directed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  Anatrlan  power,  in  the  hope  that  the 
imperial  crown  might  be  transferred  to 
the  bouse  of  Brandenburg :  a  feeling  which 
Buonaparte  Inaidloualy  enoouraged  as  lung 
aa  It  suited  his  own  views  uf  aggrandise- 
ment. 

AJK  1806w— The  campaign  of  1806  having 
thus  fktally  terminated,  and  the  Russian 
anuiea  having  retreated  across  the  Elbe. 
Bapoleon  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  kiog  of  Naples,  who  had  provoked 
his  wrath  by  admitting  some  British  and 
Russian  troops  into  hla  dominions.  Ou 
the  morning  after  he  had  algned  the  peace 
of  Presburg.  the  French  emperor  Issued 


a  proclamation  from  his  headquarters  at 
Vienna,  declaring  that  the  Neapolitan  dy- 
nasty had  ceased  to  reign,  and  denouncing 
vengeance  on  the  royal  family.  Immediate- 
ly after  this  threatening  manifesto  reached 
N^>le8,  the  Russian  troops  reembarked, 
and  the  British  determined  on  retiring  to 
Sicily,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy.  The  crown  of  Naples  was  conferred 
on  Joseph  Baonaparte,  who,  being  support- 
ed by  a  numerous  French  army,  took  poa- 
sesslon  of  his  kingdom  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary 1800.  The  late  king  took  refuge  at  Pa- 
lermo, where  he  was  protected  by  the  troops 
and  fleet  of  Great  Britain. 

As  that  part  of  the  Neapolitan  territories 
called  Calabria  persisted  In  opposing  the 
invaders,  sir  J.  Stuart,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  Sicily,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
legitimate  sovereign.  Having  landed  his 
troops,  consisting  of  4.800  men,  he  immedi- 
ately advanced  to  attack  the  French  general 
Regnier,  who  occupied  a  strong  position 
near  the  plains  of  Malda,  with  an  army  of 
7,000  men ;  but  the  British  troops  chanred 
the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
obtained  a  glorious  victory;  the  enemy's 
loss  being  4,ooo  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  while  that  of  the  English  waa 
only  45  killed  and  262  wounded  1  The  battle 
of  Malda  led  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Calabria  in  less  than  a  month;  bat 
such  considerable  reinforcements  were  re- 
ceived by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  that  the 
authority  of  the  new  monarch  waa  estab- 
lished at  Naples ;  and  the  English  being 
under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  their 
forces  to  the  protection  of  Sicily,  the  Cala- 
brlans  were  obliged  to  submit. 

Shortly  after  this  BuonuMute  erected 
Holland  Into  a  kingdom,  which  he  bestowed 
on  his  brother  Louis ;  whose  mild  admini^ 
tration,  wbllst  it  gained  him  Uie  good-will 
and  affection  of  his  subjects.  Incensed  hla 
despotic  brother.  He  next  subverted  tbe 
Germanic  constitution,  and  established  the 
ecn/ed^tttion  of  tlu  BhUui  of  which  ho 
declared  that  he  had  taken  on  himaelf  the 
office  of  *  protector.' 

Those  momentous  transactions  on  the 
continent  have  neceasarily  Interrupted  our 
narration  of  those  events  which  relate  ex- 
clualvcly  to  Great  Briuln.  An  Important 
acquisition  was  made  by  general  Balrd  and 
sir  Home  Popham,  who,  after  surmounting 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  loth  of  January,  experiencing  little 
resistance  from  the  Dutch  governor.  Thia 
conqucat  waa  followed  by  the  capture  of 
three  French  ships  of  the  line,  part  of  a 
squadron  that  had  escaped  from  the  harbour 
ox  Brest,  and  which  sir  J.  Duckworth  for- 
tunately met  with  in  the  West  Indies. 

But  no  event  that  took  place,  favourable 
or  otherwise,  waa  of  equal  importance  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  happened  on 
the  2Srd  of  January.  Excessive  anxiety, 
application,  and  debility,  added  to  the  fail- 
ure of  his  plan  for  delivering  Europe  from 
French  tyranny,  aocelorated  hla  death; 
and  the  last  words  which  quivered  on  his 
lips  were  *0h.  my  country  I'  By  •  vote  of 
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the  commons,  hU  remalnB  were  tnt^rrod 
In  Westminster  abbey,  with  the  gremtest 
solemnity,  and  a  moonment  was  erected  to 
him  at  the  pnbllc  expense.  Bj  the  same 
rote,  his  debt*  were  discharged  by  Um 
public* 

Oar  llmtta  and  the  plan  of  the  work  for- 
bid us  to  trench  upon  the  prorinoe  of  the 
biographer;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cused for  Inserting  a  few  additional  lin«>, 
when  recording  the  death  of  so  eminent 
a  statesman.  Both  In  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  In  his  Internal  policy,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  controlled  by  circumstances.  *  He 
perceived."  says  bishop  Tomllne,  *lhe  for- 
midable cooperation  of  external  and  In* 
temal  enemies ;  but  the  former  could  not 
bo  effectually  resisted  except  by  open  war, 
nor  the  latter  without  coercive  acts  of  the 
legislature ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  nei- 
ther of  these  expedients,  exclusive  of  his 
own  earnest  wish  not  to  have  re»»ur»e  to 
them,  would  be  approved  till  their  necessity 
was  obriooa  and  Incontestable.'  It  has  been 
frequently  objected  to  hlra,  that  he  made 
his  principles  su)»ordinate  to  his  ambition, 
and  that  *he  lent  himself  to  the  corrupt 
Agencies  of  a  war-faction  whom  a  long 
rourae  of  lavish  expenditure  raised  Into  an 
almost  Irresistible  influence.*  Yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  'he  was  favourable  to  erery 
species  of  domestic  reform  ;  there  was  no 
abuse  in  the  church,  nor  in  the  revenue  de- 
I'artment,  nor  in  the  laws  affecting  the  dif- 
ferent rellirionlsts.  nor  even  In  parliament- 
ary representation,  to  the  removal  of  which 
he  was  not  frlcndl) .'  He  was  rigidly  Just  and 
strictly  moral.  Self-reliance,  l>oIdnes»,Ioftl- 
iress.  and  perse vtrance,  were  the  qualities 
t  hat  marked  the  outset  and  progress  of  his 
career:  the  whole  of  his  actions  lacing  par- 
ticularly diatlnguished  by  constancy  and 
steadinesa,  a  pride  of  superiority  arising 
from  the  consclotuness  of  superior  talents, 
and  an  unsullied  Integrity.  Bis  eloquence 
was  always  powerful,  logical,  and  persua- 
sive :  he  had  aperfect  command  of  language, 
and  In  the  arrangement  of  his  matter  he 
was  lucid  and  natural.  This  great  man  died 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age;  at  a  period,  too, 
when  such  a  master-mind  seemed  to  be 
more  than  ever  needed  to  counteract  the 
vast  designs  and  universal  despotism  of  the 
tyrant  of  the  continent. 

Boon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his 
colleagues  in  office  unanimously  resigned 
their  employments,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  the  chief  members  of  which  were 
lord  Grcnvllle.  flrst  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
Mr.  Fox.  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs :  and  Mr.  Ersklne  (created  a  peer), 
lord  high  chancellor.  Negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  were  Immediately  opened, 
and  from  the  cordiality  with  which  the  two 
governments  commenced  their  proceed- 
ings, the  most  happy  consequences  were 
anticipated ;  but  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
immoderate  ambition  of  the  French  ruler 
excluded  for  the  preaent  all  hopes  of  an 
accommodation. 
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A  measure  which  wlU  for  ever  reflect  glory 
upon  the  British  nation  was  brought  ^>ont 
by  the  new  administration  :  we  mean,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  bill  was 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  not  withstanding 
the  opposition  It  encountered  from  thoae 
who  were  Interested  In  Its  continuance.  It 
passed  through  both  houses  with  a  great 
majority.  This  distinguished  art  of  bu- 
manity  was.  In  fact,  one  of  his  last  mea- 
sures. This  celebrated  and  much-respected 
sUtesman  died  at  Chlswlck-house,  In  bis 
SOth  year,  on  the  I3th  of  September.  Like 
his  great  rival,  the  late  premier,  he  gave 
early  indications  of  superior  capacity,  and, 
like  him,  he  was  educated  for  political  ilf^ 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sutesmcn  and  distinguished  assertors  of 
public  freedom  that  have  ever  appew«d  In 
England.  As  an  orator,  hia  powers  were 
gigantic ;  his  eloquence  was  forcible ;  the 
simplicity  and  variety  of  his  lanjruage  emi- 
nently ftttlng  hfm  for  deliate.  He  was  less 
copious  and  less  persuasive  than  Mr.  Pitt ; 
yet  he  captivated  his  hearers  by  his  forcible 
arguments,  his  convincing  appeals  to  their 
reason,  and  his  Imposing  earnestness.  In 
his  faults,  which  were  not  a  few,  he  had  no 
mixture  of  pride,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  or  dea- 
potlsm.  In  his  affections  he  was  warm ;  In 
his  temper,  kind  and  humane ;  In  his  man- 
ners simple ;  and  In  his  disposf  tl<m  easy  and 
unsuspecting.  It  Is  rather  remarkable,  that 
notwithstanding  the  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he  received 
sltnilar  honours  from  the  repreaentatires 
of  the  nation,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
posited In  Westminster-abbey,  within  a  few 
Inches  of  his  political  opponent. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  tll-fpellng 
existing  between  Austria  and  Pmssla, 
which  had  Induced  the  latter  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  France,  to  extend  her 
Influence  and  dominions  In  Germany,  and 
to  maintain  a  strict  nentralltr  with  the 
hostile  powera.  From  this  conduct,  which 
for  a  certain  time  ensured  the  peace  and  en- 
tirety of  PrussU.  many  advantages  were  ex- 
pected to  result ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
military  system  of  the  nation  declined, and 
Its  reputation  had  greatly  decreased.  After 
the  battle  of  Austerllta,  so  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  the  king  of  Prussia  became 
entirely  subservient  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
Buonaparte ;  and.  being  Instigated  by  that 
powerful  tjTant.  he  took  possession  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  by  which  means  he 
involved  himself  in  a  temporary  war  with 
Great  Britain.  A  peace,  however,  was  In  a 
short  time  oonoluded ;  and  as  his  Prussian 
majesty  was  tmable  any  longer  to  submit  to 
the  Indignities  imposed  upon  him,  he  en- 
tered Into  a  confederacy  with  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Sweden.  An  Instantaneous 
change  took  place  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  the  precipitancy  of  whose 
present  measures  could  only  be  eqtMlled  by 
their  former  tardiness.  The  armies  of  th« 
contending  parties  took  the  fleld  early  In  Oc- 
tober, and  after  two  engagements.  In  which 
the  soc^^iss  was  doubtful,  a  general  battle 
took  place  at  Jena  on  the  14th  of  that 
month.  The  French  were  posted  along  the 
Saato.  their  centre  being  at  Jena.    Th« 
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Pruiisfans,  under  prince  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Bmnawlck,  were  ranged  between  Jena, 
Aoerstadt,  and  Weimar.  The  armtefl  were 
drawn  up  within  mnsket-ahot  of  each  other ; 
and  at  nine  In  the  morning  about  t50,000 
men,  with  TOO  C2uinon,were  employed  In 
mutual  destruction.  Courage  and  discipline 
on  each  side  were  nearly  equal,  but  the 
French  evinced  superior  military  science. 
When  the  day  was  far  gone,  Augorean  ar- 
rived with  seasonable  reinforcements, 
and  a  brilliant  charge  of  Murat's  cuiras- 
siers determined  the  Issue  In  fltvour  of 
the  French.  Kapoleon,  from  the  height 
where  he  stood,  saw  the  Prussians  fly 
In  all  directions.  More  than  90/)00  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  30,000  taken  prison- 
era,  with  aoo  pieces  of  cannon.  Prince 
Ferdinand  died  of  his  wounds.  A  panic 
sdsed  the  garrison  ;  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Prussia,  west  of  the  Oder,  surrendered 
soon  after  the  battle ;  and  the  remains  of 
their  army  were  driven  as  far  as  the  Vistula. 
Blncher  was  compelled  to  capitulate  at 
Lubec  Buonaparte  now  entered  Berlin ; 
and  while  there,  received  a  deputation 
from  the  French  senate,  complimenting 
htm  on  his  wonderful  successes,  but  recom- 
mending peace. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  to  the 
Vistula,  the  Russian  armies  advanced  with 
great  rapidity  to  check  their  course ;  a  for- 
midable body  of  Swedes  was  assembled  In 
Poroeranta :  and  the  king  of  Prussia  having 
assembled  his  scattered  troops,  and  rein- 
forced them  with  new  levies,  prepared  to 
face  the  enemy.    General  Benlgscn,  who 
commanded  the  Russian  forces,  and  was  In 
dally  expectation  of  a  reinforcement,  was 
.  attacked  at  Pnltnsk,  on  the  Mth  of  Decem- 
ber ;  the  engagement  was  very  severe,  but 
'   he  succeeded  In  driving  the  enemy  from 
'   the  field  of  battle,     llila  concluded  the 
'   campaign. 

I  A.D.  1807.— It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
;  the  author  of  the '  Chronological  History  of 
England,'  that  at  this  period  a  prominent 
'  feature  In  thedomestic  state  of  the  country 
I  was  a  growing  distrust  of  the  political  fac- 
tions which  had  hitherto  divided  the  na- 
tional suffrages.  '  Both  parties,  the  Ocra 
and  the  I5B,  as  they  now  began  to  be  faml- 
'  llarly  called,  had  so  uniformly  embarrassed 
government  when  it  was  not  In  their  own 
hands,  and  yet  so  uniformly  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  deserting  the  cause  they  had 
Erofeesed  to  maintain,  that  the  people  at 
irgelost  ail  confidence  In  public  men.  The 
effect  of  this  change  of  public  sentiment 
was  strikingly  evinced  In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  the  current  year.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  dty  of  Westminster  had  always 
been  considered  the  appropriate  function 
of  one  or  the  other  faction ;  but  the  Inde- 
pendent electors  united  and  determined  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  domination  of  both. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  and  lord  Cochrane  became 
popular  by  disclaiming  all  attachment  to 
all  parties,  and  declaring  their  wishes  to 
overturn  abuses  and  nothing  but  abuses ; 
to  look  only  to  the  measures  of  men,  not 
to  their  persons  and  connections.  Their 
election  for  Westminster  was  a  complete 
triumph  oyer  aristocratic  dictation  and 


all  factions  whatever.  It  was  the  rise  of  a 
third  partu  In  the  state,  whose  struggles 
continued  for  thirty  years  after,  and  have 
not  yet  terminated.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  bill  for 
the  emanrl^ion  of  the  Roman  catholics 
passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  was 
presented  to  the  king  to  receive  the  royal 
assent.  His  majesty,  conscientiously  be- 
lieving that  he  oould  not  sign  It  without 
violating  his  coronation  oath,  and  being 
desirous  of  testifying  his  attachment  to  Oie 
established  religion,  not  onlv  refused  to 
slgrn  the  bill,  but  desired  that  his  ministers 
would  for  ever  abandon  the  measure.  This 
they  refused ;  and  on  the  dismissal  of  lord 
Ersklne  and  several  of  his  colleagues,  lord 
BIdon  was  chosen  lord  chancdTlor;  and 
the  right  hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  British  arms,  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  against  the  Spanish  settliv 
ments  In  South  America.  They  proceeded 
up  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,and  having  surmount- 
ed Innumerable  difficulties,  landed  their 
troops  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  SSth 
of  June  1806,  took  possession  of  that  town 
by  capitulation.  A  general  Insurrection 
having  been  excited  soon  afterwards,  the 
British  troops  were  compelled  to  abandon 
It :  and  It  was  found  expedient  to  send  to 
the  Cape  for  reinforcements.  Buenos  Ayres 
was  a«^n  attacked  on  the  7th  of  July  1807, 
by  rear  admiral  Mnrr^  and  general  White- 
lock.  The  soldiers  being  ordered  to  enter 
the  town  with  unloaded  muskets,  were  re- 
ceived by  a  most  destructive  fire  from  the 
houses,  and.  after  having  lost  3,500  brave 
men,  were  forced  to  retire.  A  convention 
was  then  entered  Into  with  the  Spanish 
commander,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  should 
take  place,  and  that  the  British  troops 
should  evacuate  the  country.  For  his  un- 
soldierlike  conduct  In  this  fatal  expedition, 
general  Whltclock  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  on  his  return  to  Bngland,  and  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  serving  his  majesty  In 
future. 

We  now  return  to  the  military  operations 
on  the  continent.  The  battle  of  Pnltusk 
had  left  the  contending  parties  In  circum- 
stances nearly  equaL  Buonaparte  had  re- 
tired Into  winter  quarters,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  have  remained  till  the  return  of 
spring ;  but  as  the  Russians  were  conscious 
of  the  advantages  resulting  to  them  from 
the  rigorous  cUmate,  they  were  resolved  to 
allow  him  no  repose.  The  Russian  general 
Markow  accordingly  attacked  the  French 
under  Bernadotte,  at  Momngen,  In  Bast 
Prussia,  when  a  very  severe  action  ensued, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  allien. 
Another  very  sanguinary  encounter  took 
placo  on  the  8th  of  February,  near  the  town 
of  Eylan,  when  the  fortunes  of  France  and 
Russia  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced,  and 
each  party  claimed  the  victory.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  engagement  Buonaparte  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  the  Russlsn  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  overtures  of  a  pacific 
nature ;  but  general  Benlgsen  rejected  his 
offers  with  disdain,  and  replied  that  *  he 
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to  coutlHcaie  all  Eogllsb  property.  In  cone 
these  demandM  were  refui«d,  he  declared 
tb«t  wmr  woold  he  declared  against  them, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  gave 
ordera  fordeuinlngall  merchant  ships  that 
were  in  the  porta  of  France.  As  the  prlnct- 
regent  conld  not  compir  with  these  im 
pcrtoos  demands,  without  Ttolating  the 
treaties  that  existed  between  the  two  na 
tlons,  be  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  by  agreeing  to  the 
first  condition.  The  portsof  Tortugal  were 
accordingly  shut  up;  but  this  concession 
serred  only  to  Inflame  the  resentment  of 
Buonaparte,  who  immediately  declared  that 
the  house  of  Braganxa  had  ceased  to  reign ; 
and  sent  an  immense  army  Into  Pnrtagal, 
under  general  Junot.  In  this  critical  situ- 
ation the  prince  regent  removed  his  troopii 
t4t  the  ioaport«,  and  when  Junot  entered 
his  dominions,  he  retired,  with  his  family, 
to  the  Braslis. 

The  subversion  of  the  government  of 
Spain  and  the  expulsion  of  the  reigning 
family  was  the  next  step  on  the  ladder  of 
Napoleon's  ambition ;  and  this  he  thought 
might  be  accomplished  by  uniting  treachery 
with  force.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
perfidious  act.  It  was  his  first  care  to  foment 
discord  In  the  royal  family,  which,  by  a 
complication  of  disslmulat  ion,  intrigue,  and 
audacious  Ttllany,  he  was  too  successful  In 
effecting.  By  encouraging  the  ambition 
of  the  heir  apparent,  he  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  the  reigning  monarch,  Charles  IT., 
rendered  them  mutual  objects  of  mistrust, 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  and  plunged  the  na- 
tion into  anarchy  and  confusion.  In  this 
perplexed  state  of  affairs,  he  Invented  an 
excuse  for  Introducing  his  armies  into 
Bpain,  and  compelled  Charles  to  resign  the 
crown  to  his  son.  who  was  invest^  with 
the  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  Ferdinand 
VIL  The  new-made  king,  with  his  father 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  were  shortly 
afterwards  prevailed  on  to  takea  Journey  to 
Bayonne,  In  France,  where  an  Interview 
took  place  with  the  French  emperor.  On 
the  6th  of  May  the  two  kings  were  coini>elled 
by  Buonaparte  to  sign  a  formal  aMICHtion, 
and  the  Infants  Dun  Antonio  and  Don  Car- 
los renounced  all  claim  to  the  succession. 
This  measure  was  followed  by  sn  Imperial 
decree,  declaring  the  throne  of  Spain  to  be 
vacant,  and  conferring  it  on  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, who  had  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Naples  In  favour  of  Joachim  Murat. 

As  the  French  forces,  amounting  to  about 
100,000  roen»  occupied  ail  the  strongest  and 
most  commanding  positions  of  Si^n,  and 
as  another  army  of  30,000  men,  under  Junot, 
bad  arrived  In  Portugal.  It  was  Imagined 
that  the  new  sovereign  would  take  posnes- 
slon  of  the  kingdom  without  opposition. 
But  the  wanton  ambition  and  foul  perfidy 
by  which  these  events  had  been  produced. 
Inspired  the  Spaniards  with  becoming  In- 
dlgnatlon  and  resentment.  No  sooner  had 
the  news  of  the  treatment  of  the  royal 
famUy  reached  Spain,  than  a  geneVal  Insur- 
rection bro^e  out ;  Juntas  were  formed  in 
the  different  provinces;  patriotic  armies 
were  levied ;  and  the  assistance  of  England 
was  Implored.    The  supreme  junta  of  Se- 


ville assumed  the  sovereign  authority,  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  Vll..  whom  they 
proclaimed  king ;  and  declared  war  against 
Prance.  Peace  with  Spain  was  proclaimed 
in  London  on  the  ftth  of  July;  the  Spanish 
prisoners  were  set  free,  clothed,  and  sent 
home;  and  everything  that  the  Spaniards 
oould  desire,  or  the  English  afford,  was 
liberally  granted.  The  suddenness  of  the 
Insurrection,  the  unanimity  which  pre- 
vailed, and  the  vigour  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  amazed  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  called  forth  their  exertions. 
The  efforts  of  the  loyal  Spaniards  were 
crowned  with  astonishing  success;  the 
usurper  Joseph  was  driven  from  the  capi- 
tal, after  having  remained  In  It  aliout  a 
week :  and  the  French,  after  losing  about 
SO.noo  men,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  retire 
to  the  n«»rth  of  the  Ebro. 

A.D.  1806.— Animated  and  encournged  by 
the  successful  resistance  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Portuguese  also  displayed  a  spirit  of 
patriotic  loyalty,  and  a  general  insurrec- 
tion took  place  In  the  northern  parts  of 
that  kingdom.  In  the  provinces  from  which 
the  enemy  bad  been  expelled,  the  authority 
of  the  prince  regent  was  reestablished, 
and  provisionalluntas,  like  those  of  Spain, 
were  formed.  The  supreme  junta  of  Oporto 
having  taken  effectual  measures  for  ralHing 
an  army,  despatched  ambassadors  to  Eng- 
land to  solicit  support  and  assistance.  In 
consequence  of  this  an  army  under  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  consisting  of  10,000  men, 
set  sail  from  Cork  on  the  I2tb  of  July,  and 
landed  In  Oporto,  where,  after  a  severe  en- 
counter, he  compelled  the  French  general 
La  Borde  to  abandon  a  very  strong  position 
on  the  heights  of  Rorlca.  In  the  following 
night  La  Bordo  effected  a  Junction  wlih 
general  Loison,  and  they  retreated  with 
their  united  forces  towards  Lisbon.  The 
British  army,  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  troops  under  general  Anstruther. 
proceeded  towards  the  capital.  In  pursnit 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  nst  of  August,  the 
French  array  under  Junot,  who  had  t)een 
created  duke  of  Abrantos  by  Buonaparte, 
met  the  British  troops  at  the  village  of 
Vimlera,  when  a  very  severe  action  ensued, 
and  terminated  In  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French,  whose  loss  in  killed  alone  amount- 
ed to  3,fi00  men.  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who 
had  been  called  from  Qlbraltar  to  take 
the  command  of  the  British  forces,  joined 
the  army  at  Cintra  on  the  day  after  this 
splendid  victory,  and  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  at  the  time  was  thought  In  England 
to  be  most  disadvantageous,  and  It  became 
the  subject  of  amiliuryenquirv;  but  as  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  gave  his  testimony  gene- 
rally In  its  favour.  It  may  safely  be  inferred 
to  have  been  wisely  concluded ;  and  such 
was  the  result  of  the  investigation.  It 
stipulated  that  the  French  should  evacuat4> 
Portugal,  with  their  arms,  but  leaving  their 
maKazincs,  and  )«  transported  to  France  in 
British  ships  without  any  restriction  In 
regard  to  future  service ;  having  leave  to 
dispose  of  their  private  property  (vis.  tJielr 
plunder  acqu!n*d  by  contributions),  in  Por- 
tugal.    The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus, 
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this  session,  but  were  negatired  by  a  great 
majority. 

The  distarbances  among  tbe  manotao- 
tarlng  daasps,  which  began  last  year  in 
Nottin^iamsbire,  had  extended  into  Lan> 
cashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  property  of  indivldaals  as 
well  as  the  machinery  was  destroyed  by 
nightly  marauders;  a  system  of  military 
training  was  adopted,  and  secret  oaths  ad- 
ministered ;  in  short,  the  number  and  dar- 
ing spirit  of  the  rioters,  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  their  plans  were  conducted, 
rendered  them  so  formidable  as  to  require 
the  express  lnt«i>oaltlon  of  the  legislatarc. 
A  large  military  force  waa  accordingly  sta- 
tioned in  the  disturbed  counties,  and  was, 
on  sereral  occasions,  found  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace.  By  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  by  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures  tor  the  dis- 
tresses  of  the  labouring  poor.  tranqullUiy 
was  at  length  restored. 

While  the  public  mind  waa  thus  agitated, 
an  erent  occnrred  which  waa  at  once  truly 
lamentable  and  important.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  as  Mr.  Pcrceral.  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, was  entering  the  lobby  In  the 
house  of  commons,  about  Are  o'clock,  a 
person  named  Belltngham  presented  a  pistol 
to  hla  breast,  and  shot  him  through  tbe 
heart.  The  act  was  so  sudden  and  astound- 
ing, that  (In  the  words  of  a  gentleman,  well 
known  In  the  literary  world,  who  happened 
to  be  close  to  Mr.  Perceral  at  tbe  time) 
'no  one  of  the  many  Indirlduals  present 
precisely  knew  what  had  really  happened  ; 
and  It  was  only  the  fall  of  the  victim  that 
developed  the  nature  of  the  atrocious  deed. 
On  receiving  the  wotind.  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  fell  almost  bade  towards  his  left, 
against  the  angle  formed  by  the  door  and 
the  wall,  exclaiming  very  faintly, "  O  God  I " 
the  last  words  he  ever  uttered ;  for  Imnie- 
diately,  as  If  moved  by  an  instinctive  Im- 
pulse to  seek  for  safety  In  the  house,  he 
made  an  effort  to  rush  forward,  but  merely 
staggered  a  few  paces  and  dropped  down  on 
the  spot.'  Betllngtiam  was  taken«  without 
reslstance.afew  minutes  afterwards.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  waa  a  Liverpool  ship-broker, 
who  having  sustained  some  commercial 
losses  In  Russia,  for  which  he  thought  the 
government  was  bound  to  procure  redress, 
and  his  memorials  on  the  subject  being  dis- 
regarded, ho  had  worked  up  his  gloomy 
mind  to  the  monstrous  conviction  that  he 
was  Justified  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
prime  minister.  Tbe  gentleman  whose 
words  we  have  before  quoted,  thus  graphi- 
cally describes  the  appearance  of  the  assas- 
sin :  *  BelUngham,  with  his  breast  exposed, 
and  now  extremely  perturbed,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitation  when  general  Gascoyne 
appeared  and  recognised  him  as  a  man 
whom  he  knew  from  having  seen  him  at 
Liverpool  No  words.  Indeed,  can  picture 
his  frightful  agitation :  Uirge  drops  of 
agonising  sweat  ran  down  his  pallid  face ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest  to  his 
gorge,  rose  and  fell  a  spasmodic  action,  as 
u  a  body  as  large  as  the  hand  were  choking 
him  with  every  breath.  Never  on  earth,  I 
believe,  waa  seen  a  more  terrible  example 


f  of  over-wTonght  suffering :  yet  in  language 
be  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected.  On 
his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  nesslona,  the  ple« 
of  Insanity  was  suggested  by  his  eounael 
but  overruled.  In  his  defence  he  expatiated 
on  the  Ill-treatment  he  bad  experienced, 
and  attempted  to  juatify  his  conduct.  At 
his  execution,  his  demeanour  waa  remark- 
ably firm  and  composed,  and  he  persisted  in 
refusing  to  express  any  contrition  for  hia 

:  crime.  The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val drew  forth  a  strong  expression  of  sym- 
pathy; and  his  widow  and  family  were 
liberally  provided  for  by  partiament.  In  the 
change  of  administration  which  took  place 
In  consequence  of  this  melancholy  drcnm- 

,  stance,  lord  Sidmouth  waa  ai^winted  secre- 
tary  of  state ;  the  earl  of  Barrowby.  lord 

'  president  of  the  council ;  and  Mr.  Tanalt- 

!  tart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 

,  In  the  Spanish  penlnstila,  fortune  aeoaed 

I  at  first  to  fltvour  the  enemy,  who.  on  the 
0th  of  Jantwry.  made  themselves  maaters 
of  the  city  of  Valencia,  whicli  general 
Blake,  after  a  feeble  resUtanoe,  aurren- 

I  dered,  with  16,000  men.    The  strong  town 

I  of  Penlscola,  which,  on  account  ocf  ita  com- 

'  mandingaituatlon,  was  of  great  Importance 
to  its  posseaaora,  was  soon  after  surren- 
dered to  the  French  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governor.  Serious  as  theae  misfortunes 
were  to  the  allies,  they  were  in  a  short  ' 
time  counterbalanced  by  the  aucoeaa  whldk 
attended  the  exertlona  of  the  Britlah  com- 
mander. After  a  fortnt^t's  siege,  lord 
Wellington  carried  Culdad  Rodrigo  by  as- 
sault, on  the  19th  of  January ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  April  the  atmng  city  of  Badajos 
surrendered  to  him,  after  a  long  and  moat 
obstinate  resistance.  After  the  capture  at 
this  city  the  allied  armies  proceeded,  with- 
out opposition,  to  Salamanca,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Inhabltanta  with  be- 
nedictions and  acdamatlona  Aa  the  boa- 
tile  armies  were  now  so  situated  aa  to  ren- 
der a  battle  almost  Inevluble,  lord  Wel- 
lington made  his  necessary  dispositions: 
and  as  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred 
on  the  Md  of  July  for  attacking  the  ene- 
my, he  Immediately  jtook  advantage  of  It. 
An  action  accordingly  ensued.  In  which  the  ' 
French,  after  a  determined  and  obstinate 
reaistance,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  tbe 
superior  bravery  of  the  assailants,  and  to 
retreat  in  the  utmost  confusion,  llie dark- 
ness of  the  night  waa  very  favourable  to 
the  fugitives,  yet  upwards  of  7.000  prlaon-  , ' 
ers  were  taken,  with  eaglea,  ooloura,  can-  i 
non,  and  ammunition.  ■ 

After  taking  possession  of  the  Spanish  I 
capital,  lord  Wellington  advanced  to  Bur- 
gos ;  but  being  detained  a  long  time  In 
besieging  it.  the  enemy  had  an  opportunity 
of  concentrating  their  force,  and  of  reoe- 
cupying  Msdrid.  This  was  one  of  tbe  laat 
military  transactions  which  took  place  on 
the  peninsula  during  the  year.  For  hta  | 
eminent  services,  which  though  generally 
appreciated  were  not  over-rated,  the  Cortes 
bestowed  on  the  British  commander  the 
title  of  duke  of  Culdad  Rodrigo.  and  con- 
stituted him  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 

armies.   The  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain. 
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l.isi  pleees  of  cannon  :Uiegruidanii7wa% 
in  fact.  uuiihlUUed. 

During  Um  absence  of  Buonaparte  tn 
tbU  dlsaatrona  expedition,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  subvert  bla  power  at  borne,  which, 
bad  it  not  been  apeedUy  auppreased,  would 
probably  have  occasioned  another  reToln- 
don.  Ttte  conductors  of  the  conspiracy 
were  the  ex-senerals  Mallet.  Lahorle,  and 
Ouldal,  who  baTincr  framed  a  Hctitions  seno- 
tau  eonnUtmm,  went  to  the  barrack  of  the 
first  division  of  the  national  guards,  and 
read  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  em* 
peror  had  been  killed,  and  commanding  the 
troops  to  follow  them.  The  soldiers,  little 
suspecting  any  forgery,  obeyed,  and  suf- 
fered themsclres  to  be  led  to  diif  erent  posts, 
where  they  reHered  the  guards.  The  con- 
spirators then  arrested  the  ministers  of 
iralioe,  and  having  assassinated  general 
Hullin,  who  bad  marched  into  the  city  with 
some  troops,  they  attempted  to  seize  the 
chief  of  the  Mat-major  of  Paris ;  bat  being 
arrested,  they  were  committed  to  prison, 
and  tried  Man  a  mllitanr  commission ; 
when  the  ttiree  generals  and  eleven  oUiers 
received  sentence  of  death ;  which  being 
put  Into  execution,  tranquillity  was  re- 
atored  to  Paris. 

A.D.  181&— Hie  attempts  which  bad  been 
made  by  ministers  to  arrange  the  dlflTcren- 
ccs  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
states  were  unsuccessful,  the  Influence  of 
Mr.  Madison,  the  president,  being  exerted 
in  the  rejection  of  all  pacificatory  propo- 
mla.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  resolved 
on,  and  troops  were  despatched  into  that 
I  country ;  but  the  rigiiance  of  the  British 
commanders  baffled  all  their  schemes,  and 
obliged  tliem  to  desist  from  the  enterprise. 
The  Americans,  however,  were  successful 
at  sea,  and  captured  several  British  frigates 
and  other  VMsels. 

After  the  retreat  of  Buonaparte  from 
nussia,  the  emperor  Alexander  pursued  the 
remaining  French  forces  as  tar  as  Posen,  a 
city  in  Poland.  He  was  here  Joined  by  the 
king  of  Prussla,who,conaldcr1ng  the  present 
an  advantageous  opportunity  for  restoring 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  renounced  his 
alliance  with  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  In  the 
meantime  Buonaiiarte  was  using  all  his 
efforts  to  revive  the  spirit,  and  call  forth 
the  resources,  of  his  empire;  and  having 
appointed  the  empress  regent  during  his 
absence,  he  Joined  his  army,  now  couslsting 
of  aso.OOO  new  troops  On  the  7th  of  May 
the  hostile  armies  engaged  at  Lutxen,  In 
Upper  Saxony,  where  the  French  were 
commanded  by  Buonaparte,  and  the  allies 
by  general  Winxtugerode.  The  conflict  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.  On  the  19th,  SOth,  31st.  and 
nnd  of  the  same  month  severe  actions 
took  pUce,  and  not  less  than  40,000  were 
killed  or  wounded.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
Ifapoleon  made  proposals  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities: 
in  consequence  of  which  an  armistice  was 
concluded,  which  waa  to  terminate  on  the 
floth  of  July. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Buonaparte 


to  withdraw  about  90,090  of  bis  beat  troopa 
from  Spain  to  reinforce  bis  grand  army  in 
the  north  of  Europe^  This  ddmlnution  of 
the  enemy's  force  in  the  peninsula  could 
not  tail  to  gratify  the  An^o^panish  array ; 
yet  a  concurrence  of  unavoidable  clrcom- 
stanees  prevented  the  marquis  of  Welling- 
ton nrom  opening  the  campaign  till  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Having  obliged  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  Salamanca,  he  pursued 
them  with  as  much  batte  as  possible,  and 
having  ^aaed  the  Kbro,  he  came  up  with 
them  atvittorta,  a  town  la  the  province  of 
Biscay,  where,  on  the  list  of  June,  a  battle 
vras  fought  between  the  allied  troops  under 
lord  Wellington,  and  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  marshal 
Jourdaln.  Admirable  bravery  and  perserer- 
ance  were  displayed  by  the  allies,  who  oom- 
pleteiy  vanquished  the  enemr,  and  tocA  IM 
cannon  and  415  waggons  of  ammnnition. 
On  tJie  aide  of  the  alliee  there  were  TOO 
killed  and  4,000  wounded ;  and  it  waa  well 
known  that  the  loss  of  the  French  waa 
much  greater.  Being  hotly  pursued,  the 
enemy  retreated  across  the  Bidaasoa  Into 
France.  The  baton  of  marshal  Jourdaln 
being  taken,  waa  sent  to  the  prlnoe  remit, 
who.  in  return,  created  the  marquis  of  W^ 
lington  field-marshal  of  the  allied  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  PortogaL  The 
Spanish  govemmoit  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  the  British  hero  by  con- 
ferring on  him  the  dignRr  of  prlnoo  <rf 
Vittoria. 

While  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  was 
so  nobly  sustained  by  lord  Wellington  in 
this  part  of  Spain,  sir  John  Murray  had 
landed  his  troops  at  Torragano  la  order 
to  Invest  that  place.  After  he  bad  made 
himself  master  of  fort  St.  Philippe,  on  being 
informed  of  the  approach  of  marshal  Snchet, 
he,  without  waiting  for  information  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  disembarked  his  troopa, 
leaving  behind  him  his  artillery.  For  this 
precipitation  sir  John  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  political  writers ;  and  being 
tried  at  Wincbester,  in  February.  1S16,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  '  baring  uanecessarlly 
abandoned  a  quantity  of  artillery  and 
atores,  which  bo  might  have  embarked  in 
safety ;  and  was  adjudged  to  bemdmouished 
in  such  a  manner  as  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief  may  think  proper.' 
His  roysl  highness  approved  and  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  but  as  the  conduct 
of  sir  John  Murray  was  attributed  merely 
to  an  error  of  judgement,  the  case  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  call  for  any  further  ob- 
servation. 

After  the  battle  of  Tlttorla  the  French 
army  retreated  with  great  precipitation 
Into  France,  pursued  by  the  light  troops 
of  the  allies ;  and  the  marquis  of  Welling- 
ton caused  the  forte  of  Pampelnna  and 
St.  Sebastian  to  be  immediately  invested. 
When  Buonaparte  received  InteUlgenee  of 
these  successes  of  the  British  army,  he 
despatched  marshal  Seult  with  some  forres 
to  check  their  progress.  On  the  18th  of 
July  the  French  marshal  Joined  the  army, 
and  on  the  34th  he  made  a  vigoroua  attack 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  at  Roncet- 
valles,  commanded  by  general  Byog.    From 
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On  the  Ut  of  Demnb^  the  allied  sove- 
reiirns  iuaed  from  Praokfort  a  declaration 
expianatonr  of  tbelr  rlcwa.  •Vlctorj.' 
ihej  aald, 'bad  oondnctcd  tbem  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  flrat  ase  whlrh 
thcj  made  of  it  waa  to  offer  peace.  Thej 
desired  that  France  misbt  be  irreat  and 
powerful ;  becanae  In  a  state  of  (rreatneas 
and  strength,  she  constituted  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe. 
They  offered  to  oonflrm  to  the  French  em> 
pire  an  extent  of  territorr  which  France, 
under  her  kings,  nerer  knew.  Desiring 
peace  themselves,  they  wished  such  an 
equilibrium  of  power  to  be  established,  that 
Europe  might  be  preserved  from  the  cala- 
mities which  for  the  last  twenty  years  bad 
overwhelmed  her.'  This  declaration  was 
based  on  moderation  and  Justice;  and  in 
their  conduct  to  France,  the  allies  acted  up 
to  their  professions. 

A.i>.  lfll4.— After  his  hasty  retreat  to  Parts, 
the  fugitive  emperor  ssaembied  the  senate, 
and  neglected  no  means  that  were  likely  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  French  to  resist  their 
invaders.    Very  little  effect  was,  however, 

Croduoed  by  his  appeals  to  the  people,  and 
e  was  under  the  necessity  of  appointing 
twenty- Ave  commissioners,  each  invested 
with  al»»olute  power,  to  accelerate  the  levy 
of  now  forcea.  Having  confided  the  re> 
geuey  to  the  empress,  he  left  Paris  nn  the 
SSth  of  January,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  troops  as  he  could  muster. 
Bis  dominions  were  at  this  time  threatened 
on  one  side  by  the  British-  troops,  under 
lord  Wellington,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
allied  forces  commanded  by  their  respective 
sovereigns  and  generals. 

The  army  under  the  marqvls  of  Welling- 
ton attacked  Soult's  on  the  STth  of  Fe- 
bntary.  and,  after  an  obstinate,  battle,  drove 
the  enemy  from  a  strong  position  near 
Orthes ;  and  on  the  Itth  of  March,  a  divi- 
sion under  marshal  Beresford  advanced  to 
the  Important  city  of  Bordeaux,  and  en- 
tered It  amid  the  aoclamatlont  of  the  Inha- 
biunts. 

After  the  entry  of  the  northern  allies 
into  France,  several  sanguinary  contests 
took  place  :  when  Buonaparte,  finding  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  prevail  by  force, 
attt-mpted  to  relieve  his  afltUrs  by  negotia- 
tions.   Plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  the 
belligerent   powers  accordingly  assembled 
at  ChatiUon ;  and  the  alllea,  whose  mode- 
ration  had  on  every  occasion  been  parti- 
cularly conspicuous,  offered  to  sign  preli- 
mmaries  of  peace,  which  would  have  se- 
cured to  Buonaparte  very  important  advan- 
tages.   But  these  offers  were  rejected  by 
Napoleon,  who   required  that   his  family 
should  be  placed  on  foreign  thrones,  and 
insisted  on  terms  touliy  incompatible  with 
tbe  liberties  of  Bnrope.    The  conferences 
were  consequently  dlseontinned  ;  and  the 
allied  sovereigna.  Indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  one  who  displayed  such  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  a  Just  and  equal  peace, 
roaolved  on  rigorously  prosecuting  the  war. 
In  all  the  engagements  which  ensued,  the 
Buperlorttsr  of  the  alllea  waa  sufBcfently 
luanifMAed.     Napoleon  now  adopted  tbe 
alnguhur  reaolatlon  of  getting  to  the  rear  of  | 


:  his  enemias,  and  by  this  Ul  jndge4  move- 
ment left  open  the  road  to  Paris. 
I  As  soon  as  the  Pniaalan  and  Austrian 
commanders  could  form  a  Junction,  they 
advanced,  at  tbe  head  of  SOOlOOO  combat- 
ants, towards  the  capital  of  Prance;  and 
having  gained  a  complete  Tlctory  over  the 
army  commanded  by  Mannont  and  Mor- 
tier.  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  tb«T  en- 
tered tbe  city  by  capitulation  on  Uie  81st 
of  March.  The  entbiuiaam  and  exultation 
exhibited  on  this  occasion  anrnassed  tbe 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  tbe  con- 
querors. The  whole  city  seemed  to  rfae 
en  ma**e.  and  to  hall  tbe  allies  as  the  libe- 
rators of  Europe  and  the  avengcra  of  ty- 
ranny. Tbe  white  cockade  was  generally 
worn,  tbe  air  resounded  with  abouta  of 
V^  Is  BoULouiaXVIII.I  Vimmt  Im  Bour- 
bons I  and  tbe  conquerors  were  welcomed 
with  tbe  acclamations  of  Vive  temptrew 
Alexandnl  Vive  Urei  ds  Prtutht  Fmmi 
nos  Ub^rateurtl 

The  French  senate  now  aaaembled  and 
appointed  a  provisional  goremmentfat  the 
bead  of  which  was  tbe  celebrated  Talley- 
rand, prince  of  Benevento.  At  a  anbee- 
quent  meeting  they  declared  that  Napoleon 
Buoaaparte  and  his  family  bad  forfeited  all 
claim  to  tbe  throne,  and  that  tbe  army  and 
nation  were  consequentlr  abaolred  from 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him.  Tbe  senate 
then  directed  their  attention  to  tbe  chuioe 
of  A  sovereign  ;  and  after  a  long  coiumlt*- 
tiou.  In  which  there  was  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  they  determined  to  recall 
the  BourbonSb  Marmhal  Mannont,  aftrr 
obtaining  a  promise  that  the  life  of  the 
emperor  ahould  be  fpared,  and  that  his 
troops  might  pass  Into  Normandy.  Joined 
the  allies  at  tbe  bead  of  ii.ooo  men.  J 

Buonaparte,  who  bad  retired  to  Fontaln- 
bleau.  finding  that  he  bad  been  deposed  by  ' 
the  senate,  and  that  the  allies  were  fnlly 
determined  not  to  treat  with  bim  as  tbe 
ruler  of  France,  now  offered  to  abdicate 
In  favour  of  his  Infant  son  ;  but  this  waa 
peremptorily  rejected,  and  be  solemnly  ab- 
dicated his  usurped  crown  on  the  6th  of 
April :  on  which  day  a  new  constitution 
was  given  to  France.and  Louis  XYITI.  was 
recalled  to  the  throne  of  bla  ancestors. 
As  soon  as  the  emperor  Alexander  waa  in- 
formed of  this  event,  he  proposed.  In  tbe 
name  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  should   choose  a  place 
of  retreat  for  himself  and  family.    By  a 
mistaken  sense  of  generosity,  the  small 
Island  of  Elba,  altuated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Corsica  and  the  Tuscan 
coast,  was  given  to  bIm,  in  full  sovereignty, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  two  millions  of 
franca,  to  be  paid  by  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  and  what  was  a  atlll  more'extrava- 
gant  stretch  of  misplaced  liberality,  a  fur- 
ther allowance  of  two  nllUons  five  htwdred 
thousand  franca  waa  to  be  allowed  to  tbe 
different  branches  of  his  family ;  who,  as 
well  as  Napoleon,  were  to  be  snffiered  to 
retain  their  usurped  titlea  1   Tbe  principa- 
lity of  Parma  waa  also  seUled  on  Maria 
Louisa,  his  wlf^  in  which  ahe  waa  to  be 
succeeded  by  her  son. 
Louis,  who  bad  for  several  yeart  resided 
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fiepwt  thfi  buiB  of  the  fmiicitiitioB,  nuda  ifnnenJ  Ktucot  ealetv  dunof  ihs  Uinw 

ft  pnb]teBDH>lllto1faqdo1l,UHlwadB^CDm-  wnka"  rtar  o' (Im  TD^ftl  Tl>ltar<. 

ptoled  to  DoTir  br  tbB  prince  iv8«it»  frDiB  It  Ji  dlfflciill  u  4ncrtboUie  ta^fvr  rarT- 

vbHuw  bli  nftJoiriT  taibtx\ra  lor  CkUls,  cwltr  >h1  (Im  onbanihdM  denoutniiitri:! 

C1uvi«^  Hflflnmsd  Fmrlt  on  tlis  ord  af  wliori'TerttaerftJ'PfvHi  nor  lalt  ]ra»  vq  bi 
Maj,  wbcre  be  wu  fiivoiir«bI>  nf«LT«l  b^  do  Juallce  lo  tbiu  mffablUI^  uid  mndnren- 
bh*  inhnbltAqu,  liDt  ibe  HldlvTT  wflv  lu  aUm  with  wblcb  ihtv  ai\1ima.tj  rntl^m- 
frora  Bppnrinv  aattoflcd  vrltb  tbc  cbui^  '  nuped  tagnUfj«ll*wappnHich«d(borit, 
wbtcb  bftd  hcea  k  tadderiTr  WTDUflhIs  On  '  TJir  bcnii^  of  affactloiulfl  nvpect  wAkti 
the  IU»  daT»  BDonaHFte,  aim-  a  varleLr  I  tlia  einpetor  AJeiuder.  iB  pAntrulATi  rv- 

furMted  populan,  arrlTcd  u  bLa  abode  In    tacbmentof  a  fm  people,  wbo  bobnEHTd 

Ovlnff  to  aone  macvoqntablB  delay  In  '  ajid  bla  ditCFtnlnf  mllHl  duDhtieia  frit  the 
tbe  mnHDlaaloD  or  tbe  tmll' TonclDded  at  tribute  aaoae  of  tbemDabfrmu^fulTcnitriJi 
ftrle,  ot  (u  waa  UuDght  tx  the  timer  to  |  to  wblcb   hit   cmlbeat  aerrkca  eulUled 


tlan  HaJealT.  la  vUltii  11  wuUlpuUted  Ihal 


awake,  off  Ibe  port  or  BoaHb.  add  iD  a 
er  Uis  people  wbo  lined  Ite  tnorve  lo 
neat  Ibe  tctluD.  Daring  the  montb 
June,  JtUj,  and  Anfuat.  Ifae  Wliuilrun 
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advmnu^es  from  prolonging  tbe  coDt<>8t, 
snd  Induced  him  to  accelermt«  tbe  codcIq- 
slonofpcAce.  Tbe  treaty  wm  conMQoently 
signed  at  Gbent,  Dec  M. 

AJ>.  181&.— We  now  resume  oar  brief 
narrative  of  tbe  erents  wbicb  were  occur- 
ring on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Bnglloh  chan- 
nel Louis  XVI IL  deroted  bis  attention 
to  the  ree«tablUbment  of  order  in  tbe 
goremment,and  endeaToured.hyerenr  kind 
and  oonciUatorx  act,  to  soothe  the  animosi- 
ties that  still  rankled  In  tbe  bosoms  of  tbe 
roTsllsta,  republicans,  and  Bnonapartlsts. 
Tbe  new  constitution,  which  was  rooddled 
upon  that  of  England,  was  readily  accepted 
by  the  senate  and  legislative  body.  The 
conscription  was  abolished ;« tbe  unsold 
property  of  tbe  emigrants  was  restored  to 
them ;  tbe  shops,  which,  during  tbe  re- 
public and  tbe  reign  of  Buonaparte,  bad 
always  remained  open  on  Sundays,  were 
now  ordered  to  be  dosed :  and  tbe  liberty 
of  the  press  was  restricted  within  proper 
limits. 

A  congress  of  the  allied  powers  was  now 
held  at  Vienna  for  the  purpove  of  making 
such  political  and  territorial  n^gulations 
as  should  effectually  restore  the  equilib- 
rium of  power,  and  afford  a  more  certain 
prospect  of  permanent  tranquillity.  But  a 
state  Of  tranquillity  was  not  so  near  as 
their  sanguine  wishes  contemplated.  An 
event  happened  before  their  deliberations 
were  brought  to  a  conclttsion.whi ch  made  It 
necessary  vtr  them  to  lay  by  tbelr  pen,  and 
onoe  more  take  n^  tbe  sword.  Tbe  restless 
and  Intriguing  spirit  of  Napoleon  was  not 
to  be  oanflne4  to  the  Island  of  Elba ;  and  the 
allied  amile*  were  no  sooner  withdrawn 
from  Prance' than  he  meditated  a  descent 
on  Its  coast.  -  He  accordingly  took  advan- 
tage of  tbe  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
quitting  the  island,  attended  bv  the  officers 
and  troops  who  bad  followed  blm  thither, 
with  many  Oorflcana  and  Elbese,  and  land- 
ed at  Omnes,  la  Provence,  on  the  1st  of 
Msrrh. 

Tbe  news  of  his  landing  was  Instantly 
conveyed  to  Paris,  and  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  sent  to  arrest  his  progress,  and 
make  biro  prisoner:  but  Louis  was  sur- 
rounded by  traitors :  the  army  regretted  the 
loss  of  their  chief  who  had  so  often  led  them 
U)  rlctory  ;  tbev  forgot  bis  base  desertion 
of  their  comnwes  in  themoment  of  peril : 
and  doubted  not  that  bis  return  would 
efface  tbelr  laCe  disgrace,  and  restore  them 


to  that  pnnid  preeminence  from  which 

they  had  nllen.  At  his  approach,  the  armies 

that  had  t>6en  sent  to  oppose  nira  openly 

declared  in  his  favour ;  and  be  pursued  his   sels,  at  the  head  of  IfiO^OOO  men.    Orders 

journey  to  Paris,  augmenting  his  numbers  |  were  immediately   issued  for  aasembltng 


fully  equal  to  his  ambition,  they  pubHabed 
a  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  Bocm*- 
parte,  having  violated  the  convention,  had 
forfeited  every  daim  to  public  faTonr, 
and  would  henceforth  be  considered  only 
as  an  outlaw.  In  answer  to  this,  he  pioS- 
lished  a  coonterKleclaratlon,  asserting  that 
he  was  recalled  to  the  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  tbe  nation,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe 
In  cultivating  tbe  arts  of  peace. 

In  tbe  meantime,  preparations  for  war 
were  made  by  all  the  allied  powera.  The 
English,  whose  army,  under  tlie  oommand 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  at  this 
time  In  tbe  Netherlands,  resolved  not  to 
leave  tbe  man  they  had  once  conquered  In 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Prance, 
and  every  engine  was  pnt  In  motion  to  re- 
assemble tbe  troops.  Buonaparte,  likewise, 
actively  prepared  for  the  contest  that  was 
to  decide  bis  fate.  He  collected  together 
all  the  disposable  forces  of  Prance,  and  led 
them  towards  tbe  Ketherlands,  hoping  to 
arrive  before  fresh  troops  could  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  English  and  Prussians,  and 
thus  defeat  them  and  get  possession  of 
Brussels. 

Tbe  army  imder  the  Immediate  direction 
of  tbe  Prench  emperor.  Including  tbe  corps 
of  Grouchy,  amoanted  to  upwards  of  150,000 
men,  with  880  pieces  of  cannon.  In  an 
order  of  the  day,  Ismied  the  14th  of  Jane, 
be  said,  *  the  moment  has  arrived  for  every 
Prenchman  who  has  a  heart,  to  conquer  or 
perish.*  Tbe  allied  troops  In  Planders  were 
yet  quiet  in  tbelr  cantonments.  Tbe  Pras- 
so-8axon  army  formed  the  left,  tbe  Angto- 
Bclglan  army  the  right.  Tbe  former  was 
115,000  strong,  commanded  by  tbe  veteran 
Blucher:  the  latter  about  80,000,  com- 
manded by  tbe  duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Brussels;  those  of 
Blucber  were  at  Hamur,  about  stxteoi 
leagues  distant. 

On  tbe  I5tb  of  Jane  the  memovable 
campaign  of  1815  was  begun,  by  Napoleon 
driving  in  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Pro*- 
sians  on  tbe  river  Sambre ;  whilst  marshal 
Ney  crosstd  the  river  at  March  lenuea,  rp- 
pulsed  tbe  Prussians,  and  drove  back  a  Bel- 
gian brigade  to  Ouatre-Bras.  In  the  even- 
ing, at  eleven  o'clock,  the  duke  of  W<^ng^ 
ton  (who  together  with  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  principal  officers  then 
in  Brussels,  were  paitlclpating  In  the  festt- 
Tities  of  a  ball  given  by  tbe  durheas  of 
RichmondJi  received  a  despatch  from 
marshal  Blucher,  Informing  him  that 
Buonaparte  was  on  his  march   to  Bras* 


I—. 


at  every  step,  tUl  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  king  was  deemed  useless.  On  reach- 
ing the  capital,  he  was  received  by  tbe 
Inconstant  muIUtude  with  acclamations  as 
loud  as  those  which  so  recently  had  greeted 
the  arrival  of  Louis.  Such  Is  the  instability 
of  what  Is  termed  popular  fkvourl  Tbe 
unfortunate  king  retired  first  to  Listen  and 
then  to  Ghent. 

When  tbe  allied  ■orerelgns  were  Infbrm- 
ed  that  Napoleon  had  broken  his  engage- 
ments, and  saw  that  his  bad  faith 


the  troops.  On  the  l«th  was  fbnght  the 
battle  of  Llgny,  In  which  Blucher  was 
defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Wavre, 
having  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  same  day  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  directed  his  whole  army  to 
advance  on  Quatre-Braa,  with  the  Intention 
of  succouring  Blucher.  but  was  himself 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  cavalrr  and 
InfUitry,  before  bis  own  ca%-alry  bad  join- 
ed. In  tbe  meantime  tbe  English,  under 
sir  Tbomss  Pirton,  with  theBelglans,under 
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the  dake  of  Bmnswlck,  had  to  sustain 
the  Impetooiu  attacks  of  the  French,  com- 
manded bx  marshal  Ney,  who  was  eventu- 
alljr  repolsed,  though  with  considerable 
loM.  In  this  action  fell  the  gallant  duke 
of  Brunswick,  yrho  was  unlTersallj  and  de- 
eerredly  lamented.— The  whule  of  the  17th 
was  employed  In  preparations  for  the  event- 
ful battle  that  ensued. 

The  retreat  of  Blucher's  armj  to  Warre 
rendered  it  neeeasary  for  Wellington  to 
make  a  corresponding  retrograde  move- 
ment. In  order  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Prussians,  and  to  occupy  a 
position  In  front  of  the  village  of  Water- 
loo. Confronting  the  position  of  the  allies 
was  a  chain  of  heights,  separated  by  a 
ravine,  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Here  Na- 
poleon ^n-ayed  his  forces;  and  having  rode 
throOgh  the  lines  and  given  his  last  or- 
ders, he  placed  himself  on  the  helghta  of 
Rossome,  whence  he  had  a  complete  view 
of  the  two  armies. 

About  a  quarter  before  eleven  O'clock 
the  battle  began  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
British  division  posted  at  Hougouroont :  It 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  the 
English  guards  bravely  defending  and 
eventually  remaining  in  possession  of  It. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  kept  an  Inces- 
sant cannonade  against  the  whole  line,  and 
made  repeated  charges  with  heavy  masses 
of  cuirassiers,  supported  by  close  columns 
of  Infantry :  which,  except  in  one  Instance, 
when  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Balnte  was 
forced,  were  uniformly  repulsed.  Charges 
and  countercharges  of  cavalry  and  Infantry 
followed  with  astonishing  pertinacity.  The 
brave  sir  lliomas  Plcton  was  shot  at  the 
head  of  his  division :  a  grand  charge  of 
British  cavalry  then  ensued,  which  for  a 
moment  swept  everything  before  It ;  but, 
assailed  In  Its  turn  by  masses  of  cuirassiers 
and  Polish  lancers.  It  was  forced  back,  and 
in  the  desperate  encounter  sir  William 
Ponsonby  and  other  gallant  officers  were 
slain.  Soon  after  this.  It  Is  said,  the  duke 
felt  himself  so  hard  pressed,  that  he  was 
heard  to  say,  'Would  to  Cod  night  or 
Blucher  would  come  I*  As  the  shades  of 
evening  approached.  It  appeared  almost 
doubtful  whether  the  troops  could  much 
longer  sustain  the  unequal  conflict;  but 
at  this  critical  moment  the  Prussian  can- 
non was  heard  on  the  left.  Buonaparte 
immediately  despatched  a  force  to  hold 
them  In  check ;  while  he  brought  forward 
the  Imperial  guards,  sustained  by  the  best 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  amid  shouts 
of  Vive  rempertur,  and  flourlahes  of  mar 
tial  music.  At  this  moment,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  brouc^t  forward  his  whole  line 
of  inftuitry  supported  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  promptly  ordered  bis  men  to 
*  charge  I '  llils  was  so  unexpected  by 
the  enemj,  and  so  admirably  performed  by 
the  British  troops,  that  the  French  fled  as 
though  the  whole  army  were  panlo-strlcken. 
Napoleon,  perceiving  the  recoil  of  his  co- 
lumns on  all  sides,  exclaimed,  *  It  is  all 
over,*  and  retreated  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  French  left  the  flold  in  the  utmost 
confusion  and  dismay,  abandoning  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon. 


They  were  pursued  by  the  victors  till  long 
after  dark,  when  the  British,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  halted ;  the  I'russiaus,  therefore, 
continued  the  pursuit,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  complete  than  the  discomfiture  of 
I  the  routed  army :  not  more  than  40.000 
,  men,  partly  without  arms,  and  carrying 
I  with  them  only  twenty-seven  pieces  out  of 
I  their  numerous  artillery,  made  their  re- 
treat through  Charleroi.    The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  great ;  that  of  the  British  and 
I  Hanoverians  alone    amounted   to    18,00a 
Two  generals  and  four  colonels  were  among 
the  killed  ;  nine  generals  and  five  colonels 
were  wounded :  among  them  was  lord  Ux- 
bridge,  who  had  fought  galbmtly,  and  was 
wounded  by  almost  the  last  shot  that  was 
fired  by  the  enemy.    Such  Is  the  general, 
though  necessarily  meagre,  outline  of  the 
ever-memorable  battle  of  Waterloo ;  evinc- 
ing one  of  the  noblest  pruote  upon  record 
of  British  valour,  and  of  the  talents  of  a 
great  national  commander. 
Buonaparte  retamed   to  Paris,  in    the 

gloominess  of  despair,  and  admitted  that 
Is  army  was  no  more.  The  partisans  of 
Louis  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons;  another  party  desired  a 
republic ;  while  the  Buonapartists  showed 
their  anxiety  to  receive  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation, and  to  make  Maria  Louisa  empress- 
regent  during  her  son's  minority.  Mean- 
while the  representatives  of  the  nation 
declared  their  sittings  permanent;  and 
some  of  the  members  having  boldly  as- 
serted, that  the  unconditional  abdication 
of  Buonaparte  could  alone  save  the  state, 
the  declaration  was  received  with  applause, 
and  the  fallen  emperor  was  persuaded  once 
more  to  descend  from  his  usurped  throne. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  repair 
to  the  allied  armies  with  proposals  of 
peace,  but  the  rlctors  had  formed  a  reso- 
lution not  to  treat  but  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  The  duke  of  Wellington  then 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  stating  that  he  had  entered  the  coun- 
try not  as  an  enemy,  except  to  the  usurper, 
with  whom  there  could  be  neither  peace 
nor  truce,  but  to  enable  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  by  which  they  were  oppressed. 
Wellington  and  Blucher  continued  their 
march  to  Paris  with  little  opposition,  and 
on  the  80th  it  was  invested.  The  heights 
about  the  city  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
It  vras  defended  by  60,000  troops  of  the 
line,  besides  national  guards  and  volun- 
teers. On  the  Srd  of  July,  marshal  Da- 
voust,  the  French  commander,  concluded 
a  convention  with  the  generals-ln- chief  at 
the  allied  armies,  who  stipulated  that 
Paris  should  be  evacuated  In  three  days 
by  the  French  troops ;  all  the  fortified  posts 
and  iMTtiers  given  up;  and  no  individual 
prosecuted  for  his  political  opinion  or  con- 
duct. The  provisional  goremment  now 
retired;  and  on  the  «th  Louis  made  his 
public  entrr  into  Paris,  where  he  was  hailed 
by  his  fickle  subjects  with  cries  of  Vive  le 
nil  The  military,  however,  though  beaten 
Into  submission,  were  still  stubborn ;  and 
It  required  some  time  and  addreas  to  make 
them  acknowledge  the  sorerelgnty  of  the 
Bourbons. 


Ctif  ffTfjUurs  al  Suftorf,  tct. 
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expired  on  the  5th  of  November. after  h«rlng 
given  birth  to  a  dead  child.    The  nntlmelj  , 
fate  of  this  amiable  and  well-beloved  prln- 
ce»n  caused  a  regret  as  intensely  felt  as  it 
waa  universally  expressed. 

There  Is  little  else  of  a  domestic  nature 
to  record  this  year,  if  we  except  the  throe 
days'  trials  of  William  Hone,  the  parodist, 
who  was  arraigned  upon  a  criminal  infor- 
mation, as  a  profane  libeller  of  parts  of  the 
liturgy.  He  was  tried  by  lord  Bllenborough 
and  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  and  having  con- 
ducted his  defence  with  unusual  Ingenuity 
and  perseverance,  he  not  only  came  off 
victor,  but  actually  pocketed  the  sum  of 
8,0001.,  the  amount  of  a  public  subscription, 
ndsed  to  remunerate  him  for  having  under- 
gone th«  perils  of  a  government  prosecu- 
tion, or  as  a  reward  for  the  laudaJble  Inten- 
tion of  bringing  into  contempt  both  church 
and  state  t 

A.D.  ISia.— The  parliamentary  session 
was  opened  by  commission.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  restored,  and  a  bill  of 
Indemnity  passed  to  screen  ministers  and 
others  from  the  legal  penalties  they  might 
have  incurred  through  the  abuse  of  their 
power  during  the  time  of  its  suspension. 
At  the  same  time  meetings  were  held  in 
nearly  every  populous  town  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for 
parliamentary  reform.  When  the  sessions 
closed  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  writs  Issued  for  new 
elections.  All  the  ministerial  candidates  in 
the  dty  of  London  were  thrown  out;  and 
glr  Samuel  Romilly  and  sir  Francis  Burdett 
were  returned  for  Westminster :  but  in  the 
country  the  elections  passed  off  quietly, 
and  little  change  was  produced  in  the  par- 
liamentary majority  of  ministers. 

Oueen  Charlotte,  who  had  been  some  time 
indisposed,  expired  at  Kew,  in  the  75th  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  5eth  of  her  marriage 
with  the  king.  She  possessed  no  exterior 
graces,  neither  was  she  noted  for  liberality 
of  sentiment ;  but  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say 
that,  owing  to  her  exemplary  conduct,  the 
court  of  England  was  preeminent  for  Its 
strict  decorum. 

The  year  l«is  was  fertile  in  royal  mai^ 
riages :  the  princess  Elisabeth  was  married 
to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Homberg ;  the  duko 
of  Clarence  to  the  princess  of  Melnengen : 
the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  princess  dowager 
Lelnen^cn.  sister  to  prince  Leopold ;  and 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  princess  of 
Hesse  OrkscI. 

The  British  army  returned  from  France, 
which  they  had  lately  occupied,  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  at  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  XVI II.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  expedition  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  explore  the  arctic  regions  also 
returned  to  England,  but  without  accvra- 
plishing  their  object,  the  progress  of  the 
Tcssels  having  been  impeded  by  the  ice. 

A.D.  1819.— The  country  was  still  preg- 
nant with  disaffection ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
annual  parliaments  ond  universal  suffrage 
WM  advocated  by  the  demagogues  of  the 
day.  as  the  only  remedy  for  ail  the  evils 
arising  from  what  they  termed  the  venality 
of  government,  and  a  corrupt  state  of  the 


representation.  At  length,  the  numeroaa 
meetings  of  the  populace  in  the  open  air 
assumed  a  very  serious  aspect;  one  of 
which,  from  Its  being  attended  with  trnttd 
consequences,  and  having  given  rise  to 
much  subsequent  discussion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe.  This  was  the  *  Manches- 
ter Reform  Meeting.'  It  was  orlgtnally  con- 
vened for  the  choice  of  a  parliamentairy  re- 
presentative, and  had  been  fixed  to  take 
place  on  the  9th  of  August ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  spirited  notice  put  forth  by  the 
magistrates,  declaring  that  the  intended 
meeting  was  Ulegal,  it  was  postponed,  and 
hopes  were  entert«lncd  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  abandoned.  However, 
new  placards  were  issued  for  the  16tb,  aoa 
'parliamentary  reform'  was  anhstituted 
for  the  original  object.  A  piece  of  ground 
called  St.  Peter's-fleld  was  the  spot  chosen 
for  this  memorable  exhibition ;  and  hither 
large  bodies  of  men,  arrayed  In  regular  or- 
der, continued  to  march  during  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  pouring  out  their  multitude* 
for  the  purpose  of  combination  in  this  focus 
of  radical  discontent.  Bach  party  had  tlm 
banner,  with  some  motto  thereon  inscribed, 
characteristic  of  the  grand  object  they  had 
in  view— mottoes  which  have  since  become 
familiar  even  to  ean  polite — such  as  'No 
Corn  Laws.'  *  Annual  Parliaments,'  *  Vote 
by  Ballot,*  'Libertv  or  Death,'  &c.  Nay, 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour, 
that  among  them  were  seen  two  dubs 
of  'female  reformers,'  their  white  flags 
floating  in  the  brecse.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Hunt  took  the  chair,  not  less  than  60,000 
persons— men,  women,  and  children — bad 
assembled ;  and  while  he  was  addressing 
the  crowd,  a  body  of  the  Manchester  yeo- 
manry-cavalry came  in  sight,  and  directly 
galloping  up  to  the  hustings,  seised  the 
orator,  together  with  his  companions  and 
their  banners.  A  dreadful  scene  of  terror 
and  confusion  ensued,  nuraben  being 
trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  or  cut  down. 
Six  persons  were  killed,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred were  said  to  be  wounded ;  but  the  ac- 
counts which  were  published  of  this  unfor- 
tunate transaction  differed  so  materially 
that  we  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  num- 
ber with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Coroners' 
inquests  were  held  on  the  dead  bodies ;  but 
the  verdicts  of  the  juries  led  to  no  judicial 
proceeding ;  true  bills,  however,  were  found 
against  Hunt,  Moorhouse,  Johnson,  and 
Feven  others,  for  a  conspiracy  to  oTertnm 
the  government,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  admitted  to  ball. 

Public  meetings  were  now  held  In  all  the 
principal  towns  In  the  kingdom,  and  ad- 
dresses wore  presented  to  the  regent  and  the 
parliament,  condemnatory  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  at  Manchester :  which 
were  met  by  counter-addresses,  calling  for 
the  repression  of  sedition,  Ac  At  the 
opening  of  parliament  in  November,  the 
subject  underwent  a  thorough  discussion : 
and  amendments  to  Uie  address  were  moved 
In  both  houses,  characterising  the  Man- 
chester proceedings  as  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional: they  were,  however,  negatived 
by  overwhelming  majoritloa.   At  (be  nme 
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time  ttrong  meuorM  were  rwortcd  to  for 
prerentln?  tbe  ocr.urrenre  of  similar  disor* 
der«,  bypaMlos  certain  preventiTeandpro- 
bibitory  acU  of  parliament.  aftenrardB  £a- 
iDlllarlj  known  aa  the  *alz  acta.*  Tbcse, 
tboufrh  decidedly  coercive,  Becroed  called 
for  by  tbe  state  of  tbe  country,  and  received 
tbe  ready  aanctlon  of  tbe  legislature. 

On  tbe  S3rd  of  January,  1830,  died  at 
Skbnoatb,  In  bia  5Srd  year,  prince  Edward, 
duke  of  Kent;  leaving  a  widow,  and  one 
eblld,  tbe  princess  Tlrtorla,  tben  only  elgbt 
montbs  old.    Scarcely  bad  tbe  news  of  tbe 
duke's  decease  reached  tbe  more  distant 
parta  of  Great  Britain,  before  tbe  deatb- 
knell  of  bis  venerable  fatber,  George  III., 
waa  beard.  Tbe  bodily  bealtb  of  bis  majesty 
bad  of  late  been  fast  declining,  and  on  tbe 
19tb  of  January  be  expired.    Some  lucid 
intervals,    tbongb    tbcy    were    few    and 
evanescent,  bad  occasionally  been  noticed 
daring  tbe  time  be  laboured  under  bis 
distreeslng  nalady ;  but  be  bad  long  been 
totally  blind,  and  latterly  deafness  was 
added  to  bis  otber  afflictions.   Tbe  king  was 
in  tbe  83nd  year  of  bis  age,  and  tbe  flOtb 
of  bis  reign ;  leaving  six  sons  and  four 
daugbters  living  at  tbe  time   of  bis  de- 
cease.   Sis  remains  were  interred  in  the 
royal  vault  at  Windsor ;  but  be  had  long 
been,  as  it  were,  dead  to  tbe  world.    He 
left  a  name  unsullied  by  any  particular 
vice :  and  bis  memory  will  be  honoured  by 

Kterity  for  tbe  goodness  of  bis  heart,  for 
plecjr,  clemency,  and  fortitude. 

OHAPTBR  Lxnr. 
Tk4  BttffH  c/  Obobgb  it. 

A.  o.  1820.— Oborob  thb  foubth,  eldest 
•on  of  tbe  late  venerable  monarch,  who  bad 
exercised  sovereign  power  as  regent  during 
bis  royal  father's  mental  Incapacity,  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king ;  and  tbe  new 
reign  commenced  without  any  expectation 
of  offlclal  changes.  At  tbe  very  moment  of 
bis  accession,  and  for  some  time  l>efore.  a 
most  atrocious  conspiracy  existed,  having 
for  Ita  object  the  assassination  of  the  whole 
of  bis  majesty's  ministers.  Tbe  sanguinary 
intentions  of  the  conspirators,  though  tbeir 
plans  were  crude  and  their  means  despic- 
able, render  a  detail  of  their  plans  necessary. 
Several  wretched  persons,  beaded  by 
Arthur  Thistlewood— a  man  who  bad  for- 
merly been  a  lieutenant  In  the  army,  but 
who  bad  subsequently  suffered  fine  and 
Imprisonment  for  challenging  lord  Sid- 
month  to  0ght  a  duel,  and  was  now  re- 
duced to  indigence— hired  a  stable  in  Oa- 
to-street,  Edgware-road,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assembling  there  and  consult- 
ing on  tbe  best  phui  of  putting  tbe  de- 
sign Into  execution.  The  time  chosen  for 
the  commission  of  the  bloody  deed  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  cabinet  dinner  at  lord 
Barrowby*s,  In  Grosvenor-equare ;  when 
they  intended  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  b(s 
lordship's  house  armed,  and.  having  gained 
admission  by  stratagem,  to  murder  all  tbe 
rompany  present.  Acting  on  previous  in- 
formation from  one  of  the  conspirators, who 
bad  asaocUted  with  them  for  tbe  purpose 
of  their  betrayal,  Mr.  Blrule,  a  Bow-street 


magtstratei,  with  twelve  of  tbe  patrol,  went 
to  Cato-street,  and  there.  In  a  bay-luft,  they 
found    tbe   conspirators  assembled.    Tbe 
entrance  was  by  a  ladder,  which  some  of 
tbe  police  officers  ascended,  and  on  tbe  door 
being  opened,  twenty-flve  or  thirty  men 
appeared  armed.    A  desperate  struggle  en- 
sued in  the  dark,  the  Ilgbta  having  been 
extinguished,  and  Smithers,  one  of  the  po- 
lice, was  run  through  the  body  by  Thistle- 
wood:  meantime,  a  company  of  tbe  foot 
guards,   commanded   by   captain   PlUcla- 
renre,  arrived  at  tbe  place  of  rendexvous, 
which  they  surrounded,  and  succeeded  In 
capturing  nine  of  tbe  desperadoes.  Tblstle- 
wood  and  the  rest  escaped ;  but  be  was  af- 
terwards taken  in  an  obscure  lodging  at 
Flnsbury,   while  in   bed.    They  were  all 
found  guilty:  and  five  of  them,  namely, 
Thistlewood.  Ings,  Brunt,  Tidd,  and  David- 
son, were  hanged  and  then  decapitated  at 
tbe  Old  Bailey;  tbe  other  five  bad  their 
sentences  commuted  for  transportation. 
—About  the  same  time  tbe  trial  of  Henry 
Hunt  and  others  took  place  at  York,  for 
their  conduct  at  Manchester  on  the  l«tb  of 
Angnst;  when  Hunt  waa  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Ucbester  gaol  for  two  years 
and  six  months,  and  Healy,  Johnson,  and 
Bamford  to  one  year's  Imprlaonment  in 
Lincoln  gaol. 

Tbe  country  bad  been  In  a  very  unsettled 
state  In  consequence  of  tbe  foregoing  pro- 
ceedings :  but  tbey  were  either  lost  sight  of, 
or  treated  as  matters  of  little  importance, 
when  compared  with  tbe  extraordinary 
scene  that  speedily  followed :  we  mean  the 
trial  of  queen  Caroline.  Her  majesty  had 
been  six  years  absent  from  KngUndiand 
for  the  last  twenty-three  years  she  bad  been 
separated  from  her  husband.  She  bad  been 
rbarged  with  connubial  infidelity,  and  a 
rigid  investigation  Into  ber  conduct  bad 
taken  place;  but  though  the  charge  of 
criminality  waa  not  established,  she  was 
visited  with  a  persecution  that  rendered 
her  life  a  burden.  Neglected  and  Insulted, 
she  sought  for  recreation  and  repose  in 
foreign  travel ;  and  during  her  absence 
rumour  waa  busy  at  home  la  attributing 
to  her  Illicit  amours  of  tbe  most  degrading 
kind.  To  elicit  evidence  and  investigate 
tbe  truth  of  these  reports,  a  commission 
bad  been  appointed,  under  tbe  direction  of 
sir  John  LMCta,  who  proceeded  for  that 

Eurpose  to  the  continent ;  and  the  result  of 
isenqulrles  was,  that  the  Englisbminiitera 
abroad  were  not  to  give  the  princess,  in 
tbeir  official  character,  any  public  recogni- 
tion, or  pay  ber  tbe  respect  due  to  ber 
exalted  station. 

On  the  deatb  of  George  III.  tbe  flrat 
step  taken  to  degrade  her  was  tbe  omission 
of  her  name  In  the  liturgy ;  but  she  was 
now  queen  of  England  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing an  annuity  of  50,0001.  per  annum  was 
olrered  on  condition  of  her  permanently  re- 
siding abroad,  and  not  assuming.  In  the 
event  of  tbe  demise  of  tbe  crown,  tbe  title 
of  queen,  she  IndlgnantU'  rejected  tbe  pro- 

Eosal,  challenged  the  fullest  enquiry  into 
er  conduct,  and  returned  to  England  on 
tbe  otb  of  June,  with  a  full  determination 
to  face  ber  enemies. 
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The  charge*  agmiiiat  the  queen  being  re- 1 
solutelj  persisted  In  by  her  accoKr*,  and 
her  guilt  as  pertinaciously  denied  by  her 
defenders,  aU  attempu  at  reconciliation 
fNlled :  and  a  secret  oomraittee  of  the  house 
of  Lords  proceeded  to  examine  thelncnipar 
tory  documents  contained  in  the  'green 
bag.'  On  the  6tb  of  July  lord  Lirerpool 
presented  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
Against  the  queen,  on  the  ground  of  her 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Bcrgami,  and 
providing  that  her  majesty  be  degraded 
fr jm  her  rank  and  tlUe,  and  her  marriage 
with  the  Icing  dissolred.  The  qneen  pro- 
tested against  these  proceedings  at  erery 
step,  and  was  occasionally  present  during 
I  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Meanwhile 
the  excitement  throughout  the  country  was 
of  the  roost  Intense  description.  Guilty  or 
not  guilty,  the  public  sympathised  with  her 
as  a  woman  who  bad  been  subject  to  a  sys- 
tematic persecution  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, carried  on  by  a  man  who  was  as  re- 
ientless  as  he  was  licentious.  During  all 
this  time,  addresses  and  processions  in 
honour  of  the  queen  kept  the  metropolis 
in  such  a  ferment  that  its  mechanics  and 
artisans  appeared  as  if  engaged  in  a  national 
saturnalia.  Sir  Robert  Gilford  the  attorney- 
general,  assisted  by  the  solicitor-general, 
conducted  the  prosecution ;  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Denman.  and  Dr.  Lnshington,  the  de- 
fence. The  Judicial  part  of  the  proceedings 
having  at  length  been  brought  to  a  close, 
the  lords  met  on  the  Snd  of  Noremlier,  to 
discuss  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of 
degradation.  Some  declared  their  conrio- 
tlon  of  the  queen's  guilt;  others  as  confi- 
dently asserted  her  innocence ;  while  seve- 
ral denied  both  the  Justice  and  expediency 
of  the  bill,  and  would  not  consent  to  brand 
with  everlasting  influny  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  Upon  a  division  for  a 
second  reading  there  was  a  majority  of  SS. 
Some  were  in  favour  of  degradation,  but 
not  divorce.  T7pon  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  on  the  10th,  the  ministerial  mar 
Jority  was  reduced  to  0 ;  when  lord  Liver- 
pool Immediately  announced  the  Intention 
of  government  to  abandon  the  further  pro- 
secution of  this  extraordinary  proceeding. 
On  the  3Srd  the  parliament  was  suddenly 
prorogued;  and  on  the  Mth,  the  queen, 
attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  went  In  state  to  St.  Paul's  to 
return  thanks  for  her  happy  deliverance. 

A.D.  1831.— On  opening  the  paiilamentary 
session,  his  majesty  mentioned  the  queen 
by  name,  and  recommended  to  the  house  of 
commons  a  provision  for  her  maintenance. 
At  first  she  declined  to  accept  any  pecu- 
niary allowance  until  her  name  was  in- 
serted in  the  liturgy ;  but  she  subsequently 
altered  her  determination,  and  an  annuity 
of  80.000L  was  settled  upon  her. 

During  this  session  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform  excited  much  interest; 
the  t'Orongh  of  Orampound  was  disfran- 
chised for  ita  corruption  ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  and  retrenchment  in  all 
the  departments  of  government  was  re- 

Ssatedly  brought  forward  and  urged  by  Mr. 
nme,  v^oae  perwverlng  expoal  tton  of  the 
large  sums  that  were  uselessly  swallowed 


up  in  salaries  and  sinecures  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  public ;  and  though  none 
of  his  motions  were  carried,  the  attmtlon 
of  ministers  was  ttierebv  directed  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  cnormoos  ex- 
pense  incurred  in  the  dUferent  public 
offices,  wherever  it  could  be  done  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 

The  anticipated  coronation  was  now  the 
all-absorbing  topic.  The  queen  having,  by 
memorial  to  the  king,  claimed  a  right  to  be 
crowned,  her  counsel  were  heard  in  support 
of  her  claim,  and  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor-general against  it.  The  lords  of  the 
council,  having  given  the  subject  a  long 
deliberation,  decided  that  queens-oonsort 
were  not  tmtiiUd  to  the  honour— •  deeisioa 
which  tk»  king  was  plaamd  to  approve. 
The  19th  of  July  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony,  preparations  for  which 
had  long  been  making ;  and  nothing  more 
magnificent  can  be  Imagined  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  Westminster-abbey  and  Weat^ 
mlnstei^halL  It  had  been  currently  re- 
ported that  the  queen  would  be  present  as 
a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  and  so  It  proved : 
but  no  preparation  bad  been  made  for  her 
reception,  and,  not  having  an  admlsslon- 
ticket,  she  had  to  bear  the  Indignity  of  a 
refusal,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  I  Hie 
king  arrived  at  ten,  and  the  procession 
Immediately  moved  orom  the  hall  towards 
the  abbey,  his  msjesty  walking  under  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  supported  by  the 
barons  of  the  dnque-ports,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Brougham,  the  quoen'e  legal  ad- 
viser and  leading  counsel  I  The  ancient 
solemnity  of  the  coronation  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey occupied  about  five  hours;  and 
when  the  king  reentered  the  hall,  with  the 
crown  on  his  head,  he  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  cheers.  The  expenses  of  the 
coronation  amounted  to  S38,000l. 

The  queen  died  August  the  7th,  aged 
a ;  leaving  the  world,  as  she  herself  de- 
clared, without  regret.  Her  body  lay  in  state 
at  Brandenburg-house,  her  viDa  near  Ham- 
mersmith ;  and,  on  the  iKh,  It  was  con- 
veyed through  London,  on  its  way  to 
Harwich,  the  port  of  embarkation  for  Its 
final  resting  place  at  Brunswick.  But.  aa 
though  indignities  and  tumults  were  to 
follow  her  to  the  grave,  a  fracas  took  i^ee 
between  the  populiice  and  the  military  who 
formed  the  escort.  Countless  mnlutndes 
had  assembled  to  join  In  the  prooesslon : 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  circuitous 
route  had  been  prescribed  for  the  funeral 
train.  In  order  to  avoid  passing  Uirough 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  the  Indign*- 
tion  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds,  and  in 
an  affray  with  the  guards  two  lives  were 
losL  By  obstructing  and  barricading  the 
streets,  however,  the  people  at  length  suc- 
ceeded In  forcing  the  procession  through 
the  city,  and  the  royal  corpse  vras  hurried 
with  indecent  haste  to  the  place  of  embar- 
kation, on  the  S4th  of  August  the  remains 
of  the  queen  reached  Brunswick,  and  were 
deposited  in  the  family  yault  of  her  aacwH 
tors. 

At  the  time  of  tiie  queen's  death,  his 
majeaty  was  msklng  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  the  hiudable  but 
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fklladmu  hope  that  hit  pretence  would 
allay  the  tectlont  spirit  of  his  Irigh  tub- 
iect».  On  returning  from  Ireland,  hit  ma- 
lotty  ezpretted  hit  Intention  of  visiting 
Hanorer.  Harlng  appointed  lords-Justices 
to  administer  the  government  during  bis 
absence,  he  embarked  at  Ramigate  and 
landed  at  Galala,  September  the  S4th ;  en- 
tered his  German  dominions  October  the 
&th ;  and  on  the  Uth  made  hit  public 
entrance  Into  the  capital,  drawn  by  eight 
mnk*white  hones.  Public  rejolclngt  and 
fettlralt  attended  hit  tojoum ;  and.  having 
laid  aside  the  title  of  elector  for  that  of 
king,  he  gratified  hit  loyal  subjects  with 
the  Bight  of  another  coronation,  though  on 
a  less  tnperb  scale.  On  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  his  majesty  was  again  domi- 
ciled In  Oarlton-palace. 

We  thall  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  notice 
•ome  event*  of  Importance,  though  not 
connected  with  the  domettic  history  of 
Great  Britain.  The  flrat  It  the  death  of 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte,  who  died  of  cancer 
In  the  stomach,  aged  51.  The  dlaeate  was 
constltatlonal,  but  It  had  probably  been 
accelerated  by  mental  agitation  and  the 
tropical  climate  of  St.  Helena.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man  must  read  It  in  his 
actions,  nnder  the  various  and  varying  as- 
pects of  his  fortune.  His  aim  was  to  aston- 
ish and  aggrandise:  to  uphold  or  trample 
upon  right  and  justice,  as  best  salted  the 
object  he  had  In  view.  Before  hit  love  of 
nnlveraal  domination  every  other  passion 
and  principle  was  made  to  give  way ;  reli- 
gion, honour,  truth— all  were  aacrloced  to 
personal  ambition.  In  hit  wlU  he  expressed 
a  wish  that '  hit  aahet  might  repote  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  In  the  midtt  of  the 
French  people,  whom  he  loved  to  well.' 
That  with  has  since  been  gratUled  by  a 
Bonrbon! 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  a  tort  of 
revolntioiuuy  crisis  had  commenced.  En-  J 
ronraged  by  the  discontents  of  the  middle 
ranks,  the  troops,  under  the  Influence  of  j 
Blegot  and  other  gallant  offlcers,  succeeded 
In  making  Ferdinand  twear  fldellty  to  the 
constitution  of  1811.  Similar  conduct  was 
pursued  by  the  people  of  Portugal,  whose 
declared  objects  were  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  And  in  Naples 
the  popular  mind  took  the  tame  dlreouon, 
and  effected  the  same  object. 

AJD.  1833.— The  year  1833,  though  not 
marked  by  any  great  event,  foreign  or 
domMtlc,  was  one  of  much  interest  as  re- 
garded the  number  of  important  questions 
discussed  In  parliament.  Among  the  lead- 
ing subjects  of  debate  were  agricultural 
distress  in  Bngland.  arising  from  a  super- 
abundant supply  and  consequent  low  prices, 
and  the  scarcity  and  distress  In  Ireland, 
which,  from  the  prevalence  of  agrarian  out- 
rage and  other  causes,  amounted  to  posi- 
tive famine.  Some  changes  during  January 
took  place  In  the  cabinet ;  ministers  having 
strengthened  themselves  hy  a  union  with 
the  Grenville  party ;  and  lord  SIdmouth  re- 
tired from  hit  offlce  of  home  tecretary,  to 
make  room  for  Mr.  Peel. 

On  the  ftth  of  February  the  king  opened 


parliament,  and  took  the  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  his  visit  to  Ireland 
had  failed  to  produce  tranquillity.  He  also 
admitted  that  agriculture  had  to  contend 
with  unexpested  dlfflcultles,  but  congra- 
tulated the  house  on  the  prosperity  which 
attended  the  manufactnret  and  commerce 
of  the  country. 

The  atate  of  Ireland  did  Indeed  demand 
the  mott  teriont  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. On  one  hand,  coercive  measures  were 
necessary  to  repress  the  wild  disorder  that 
reigned  throughout  the  Island ;  for  owing 
to  the  daring  nocturnal  bands  of  White- 
boys,  Ac,  neither  life  nor  property  was  safe. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  universal  was  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  that  the  price 
was  quadrupled,  and  the  peasantry  of  the 
south  were  In  a  state  of  actual  starvation. 
To  meet  the  former  evil.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  and  to  renew  the  insurrection  act.  To 
alleviate  the  latter,  a  committee  was  formed 
In  London,  and  corresponding  committees 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  British 
sympathy  was  no  sooner  appealed  to  than 
It  was  answered  with  zealous  alacrity :  and 
such  was  the  benevolence  of  individuals, 
that  Urge  funds  were  speedily  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  so  tliat  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  subscriptions  raised  In  Great  Britain  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  Irish  amounted 
to  sso.oooL;  parliament  made  a  grant  of 
800,000/.  more ;  and  in  Ireland  the  local  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  160,000/.;  making 
altogether  a  grand  total  of  800,000L 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end  of  the  session  in  August,  the  houses  of 
parliament  were  almost  Incetaantlv  occu- 
pied on  quettlunt  of  the  highest  Import- 
ance ;  agrtcultural  distress,  for  which  vari- 
ous remedial  measures  were  proposed ;  lord 
John  Russell's  plan  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form :  Mr.  Yantlttart's  scheme  for  relieving 
the  immediate  pressure  of  what  was  called 
the  '  dead  weight;*  the  currency  question, 
which  referred  to  the  Increased  value  of 
money  caused  by  Mr.  PeePs  act  of  isio,  for 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments;  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  laws,  Ac. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  «th  of 
August ;  and  on  the  10th  the  king  em- 
barked at  Greenwich  for  Scotland.  On  the 
l&th  he  landed  at  Lelth,  and  on  the  10th 
held  a  levee  In  the  ancient  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  where  he  appewed  in  the  Highland 
eostume.  Having  enjoyed  the  festivities 
which  hit  loyal  tubjectt  of  Edinburgh  pro- 
vided for  the  occatlon.  he  reembarKed  on 
the  37th,  and  In  three  days  was  again  with 
his  lieges  In  London. 

During  his  majesty's  absence  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  was  brought  to  him  of 
the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry, 
terretanr  of  ttate  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. 'This  nobleman,  who  for  tome  yean 
had  been  the  leading  member  of  govern- 
ment, was  in  hit  Mth  year ;  and  In  a  tem- 
porary fit  of  Intanlty  committed  tulclde.  by 
cutting  the  carotid  artery.  In  contequence 
of  his  tory  principles  and  the  share  ho  took 
In  effecting  the  union  with  Ireland,  he  was 
the  most  nnpopniar  member  of  the  admi- 
nistration: hut  he  was  highly  respected 
TT 
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In  privmte  life,  and  enjoyed  the  penooAl 
esteem  of  bis  sorerelgn.  I 

Little  else  of  domestic  Interest  ocenrred 
this  yemr ;  but  a  few  words  relative  to , 
foreign  affairs  are  perhaps  requisite.  Tbe 
coDffress  at  Verona  terminated  In  Decem- 
ber :  the  allied  soverelKTis  were  dlsp*>sed  to 
rcH>stabIlsh  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  In 
Spain,  In  opposition  to  tbe  rortes;  but  to 
this  poliey  Ruffland  objected,  denying  the 
riirtit  of  forelim  powers  to  Interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsala.  Tbe  'sanitary 
cordon,*  established  on  the  fk-ontiers  of 
France  ft»r  the  avowed  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  fever  which  raged  at  Barcelona 
from  spreading  to  that  country,  changed  Its 
name  to  an  'army  of  observation/  while 
the  designs  of  tbe  French  government  to 
check  the  progress  of  rcToIutlonary  princi- 
ples In  Spain  were  developed,  and,  indeed, 
soon  afterwards  openly  expressed. 

A.D.  lASX-Ctai  the  death  of  lord  Lon- 
donderry, Mr.  Ckuinlng,  who  was  about  to 
set  out  to  India  as  governor-general,  relin- 
quished that  employment,  and  accepted  the 
vacant  secretaryship,  as  one  more  congenial 
to  his  taste,  and  for  tbe  duties  of  which  he 
was  Muppoeed  to  be  perfectly  efficient. 

The  new  year  presented  more  cheering 
prospects  than  any  wblch  had  for  a  long 
time  preceded  it;  the  foreign  demand  for 
goods  of  English  manufacture  kept  ^le  cot- 
ton. Bilk,  and  woollen  factories  at  work, 
and  greatly  benefited  others,  particularly 
the  hardware  and  cutlery  businesses. 
Those  engaged  In  the  shipping  Interest, 
also,  participated  In  the  general  improve- 
ment. But  It  was  not  so  with  regard  to 
the  agriculturists ;  and  during  the  month 
of  January  no  less  than  sixteen  county 
meetings  were  called  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  causes  of  their  distresses. 
The  usual  topics  — parliamentary  reform, 
remission  of  taxes,  a  commutation  of  tithe, 
a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  4c— were 
generally  suggested :  and  In  some  instan- 
ces, where  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  support- 
ers had  snflllcient  InOnenoe,  resolutions 
of  a  more  ultra-radical  kind  were  carried. 
Tliese  wore  pretty  much  of  the  same  staple 
commodity  as  are  atlU  hawked  at>out  on 
simitar  occasions:  namely,  an  appropria- 
tion of  part  of  the  church  property;  the 
extinction  of  tithes ;  the  sale  of  the  crown 
lands ;  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  pen- 
sions; a  reduction  of  the  standing  army; 
the  repeal  of  a  variety  of  taxes ;  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  contracts. 

Some  popular  changes  now  took  place 
In  the  ministry.  Mr.  Vanslttart,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  resigned  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  accepted  the  chancellorship 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancashire,  with  a  seat  In 
the  upper  house  and  the  title  of  lord  Bex- 
ley;  and  Mr.  Buskisson  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  In  the  room  of 
Mr.  Arbutbnot.  Parliament  was  t«orogned 
by  commission  on  the  loth  of  July :  a  great 
mass  of  business  having  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  members,  and  much  alter- 
cation having  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Caning  and  his  political  opponents,  wbo 
plainly  convinced  him  that  he  was  not 
'  reposing  on  a  bed  of  rosea.*    But  he  had 


the  satisfaction,  at  the  dote  of  the  Mssicai. 
of  dwelling  on  the  flourishing  condition  ot 
all  branches  of  commerce  and  manufao- 
tures,  and  a  considerable  abatement  of  tbe 
dltnculties  felt  by  tbe  agricoltorlau  at  iu 
commenoemenL 

In  April,  the  French  anny  o(  obeerrmtion 
crossed  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  duke  of 
Angouldme.  its  commander,  published  an 
address  to  the  Spaniards,  dedaratory  of 
the  objects  of  this  intorpositlon  tn  their 
affairs:  deflning  it  to  be.  the  suppresalon 
of  tbe  revolutionary  faction  which  held 
the  king  captive,  that  excited  troubles  In 
France,  and  produced  an  insurrection  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont.  They  thm  aiarched 
onward,  and,  without  meeting  any  reslst- 
anoe  of  ooosequenoe,  oocnpled  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  fortresaea.  In  October  the 
city  of  Cbdis  surrendered;  and  Trvndt  in- 
terference terminated  with  the  liberation 
of  Ferdinand  from  the  cortes,  who  in  all 
their  movements  had  carried  tbe  onwlllinR 
king  with  them.  The  French  then  retraced 
their  steps,  leaving,  however,  40,000  troops 
in  possession  of  the  fortressesL  tomatntain 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  kins  in  ease  of 
a  reaction. 

X.D.  1824.— Favourable  aa  tbe  poUtteal 
aspect  of  Great  Britain  appeared  at  tbe  oom- 
menoement  of  IIS8,  there  was  now  an  evi- 
dent improrement  tn  almost  every  branc-h  of 
commercial  industry ;  while  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  found  their  condition  materlall7 
assisted  by  natural  causes,  without  the  aid 
of  legislatorial  interference.  It  was  there- 
fore a  pleasing  task  for  Mr.  Roblnaon.  when 
he  brought  forward  his  budget,  to  describe 
in  glowing  terms  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  declare  his  intention  of 
effecting  an  annual  saving  of  875,0001.  by 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  four  per  cent. 
stock  to  three  and  a  half.  In  abort,  it  waa 
evident  that  there  were  too  many  symptoms 
of  a  return  to  a  healthful  state  for  tbe 
most  sceptical  cavillers  to  eontradlct.  But 
a  course  of  prosperity  in  Bngland,  like  true 
love*s  course, '  never  did  run  smooth  *  for 
any  length  of  time.  There  waa  now  an 
abundance  of  capital,  and  money  waa  ao- 
cordlngly  to  be  had  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest. Safe  investments  were  difDeolt  to 
be  found  at  home:  hence  foreign  loans  , 
were  encouraged,  till  there  was  scaroely  a 
state  in  the  Old  or  New  World  which  bad 
not  tbe  benefit  of  English  oapitaL  It  waa 
a  rare  era  too  for  the  gambling  apeonla- 
tions  of  a  host  of  needy  adventurers  :  and 
under  pretext  of  having  discovered  advan- 
tageous modes  of  employlnc  money,  tbe 
most  absurd  schemes  were  dally  set  afloat 
to  entrap  the  avaricious  and  unwary.  Many 
of  these  devices,  however,  were  ao  obri- 
ously  dishonest,  that  the  legislMore  at 
length  Interfered  to  guard  the  pablle 
against  a  species  of  robbenr  in  which  tbe 
dupes  were  almost  aa  much  to  blame  as 
their  plunderers.  A  resolution  passed  tbe 
house  of  lords  declaring  that  no  Mil  for 
the  purpose  of  Incorporating  any  joint- 
stock  company  would  be  read  a  second 
time  till  two-thirds  of  the  proposed  capi- 
tal of  the  company  had  been  subscribed. 
This  bill  certainly  checked  such  operations 
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for  A  time  ;  bat  the  evil  had  been  allowed 
en  proceed  too  tar,  aa  farther  experience 
proTed. 

A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  waa  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house 
of  commons,  bj  which  the  former  acrreed 
to  accept  s,fiOO,O0Ot.  as  a  final  compensation 
for  claims  on  the  latter  power,  amounting 
to  80,000,0001— a  eoraposltlon  of  one  shU* 
ling  and  elght-penoe  in  the  poand  1 

AJ>.  183ft.->One  of  the  first  steps  in  legls* 
latlnn  this  jeur  was  an  act  to  suppress  the 
CathoUo  Association  of  Ireland.  Daniel 
(yOonneD  assumed  to  be  the  representa- 
tive and  protector  of  the  sathollc  popula- 
tion In  that  conntrjr,  and  continued  to  levy 
large  sums  from  the  people,  under  the  ab- 
surd and  hypocrltleal  pretence  of  obtain- 
ing '  Justice  for  Ireland.'  Subseqaently  a 
committee  of  the  lords  sat  to  enquire  into 
the  general  state  of  that  country :  and  In 
the  evidence  that  came  before  them,  it 
dearly  appeared  that  the  wretched  state 
of  existence  to  which  the  peasantry  were 
reduced  by  landlords  and  sub-letters  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  their  abject  bondage 
to  their  own  priests,  and  by  the  vicious 
mode  in  which  tithes  were  collected ;  but 
that  while  the  arch-agitator  and  his  satei- 
lltee  were  allowed  to  Inflame  the  passions 
of  the  people,  and  delude  them  into  a  be- 
lief that  thev  were  oppressed  by  their  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain,  no  remedy 
within  the  power  of  the  legislature  pre- 
sented itself.  We  may  here  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  in  the  petitions  that  were 
presented  to  parliament  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  catholics  no  longer  placed  eman- 
cipation in  the  front  of  their  grievances,  but 
demanded  a  reform  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  protestant  church,  a  better  regulation 
of  Jurtes,  and  the  disfranchlament  of  mnni- 
dpal  corporations. 

Tlie  catholic  relief  bill  passed  In  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  rejected  In  the 
lords  by  a  majority  of  178  against  isa 

We  have  aeen  what  astonishing  impulse 
had  been  given  to  speculations  of  all  Iclnds 
last  year  by  the  abundance  of  unemployed 
capital  and  the  reduction  of  interest  in 
funded  property.  The  mania  for  Joint-stock 
companies  was  now  become  almost  uni- 
Tfrnal  During  the  space  of  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  976  companies  had 
been  projected,  of  which  the  pretended 
capital  was  174.114,060<.  Though  many  of 
these  were  of  an  absurd  character,  and 
nearly  all  held  out  prospecta  that  no  sane 
roan  could  expect  to  see  realised,  yot  the 
shares  of  several  rose  to  enormous  pro- 
minms,  especially  the  mining  adventures 
in  South  America.  But  a  fearful  reaction 
was  at  hand. 

Beveial  country  banks  stopped  payment 
In  December,  and  among  them  the  great 
Yorkshire  bank  of  Wentworth  and  Co. 
A  naole  in  the  money  market  followed ; 
and  in  a  few  days  several  London  bank- 
ers were  unable  to  meet  the  calls  upon 
them.  On  the  ISth  of  December  the  bank- 
ing-house of  sir  Peter  Pole  and  Go.  stopped 
payment.  This  caused  great  dismay  in  the 
city,  it  being  understood  that  forty-seven 
country  banlu  were  connected  with  it. 


During  the  three  following  days  five  other 
London  banking  firms  were  compelled  to 
close ;  and  In  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
in  addition  to  the  London  houses,  sixty- 
seven  country  banks  failed  or  suspended 
their  payments.  The  abstraction  of  capital 
In  mining  and  other  speculations  was  now 
felt  more  severely  than  bad  been  expected, 
even  by  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  op- 
pose their  progress.  It  was  impossible  to 
calculate  when  or  where  the  evil  would 
stop ;  bat  that  thousands  of  families  must 
in  the  end  be  mined  was  inevitable.  The 
principal  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Baring,  feel- 
ing that  something  was  necessary  to  be 
done  to  support  credit  and  restore  confi- 
dence, assembled  at  the  manslon^ouse, 
and  published  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  'the  unprecedented  embarrassments 
were  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  an  unfound- 
ed panic :  that  they  had  the  fullest  reli- 
ance on  the  banking  establishments  of  the 
capital  and  country,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  support  them,  and  public  credit, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.' 

In  two  days  after  this  declaration,  the 
Bank  of  England  began  to  reissae  one  and 
two-pound  notes  for  the  convenience  of  the 
country  circulation.  For  one  week  ISOfiOO 
sovereigns  perday  ware  coined  at  the  Mint : 
and  post-chaises  were  hourly  despatched 
into  the  country  to  support  the  credit,  and 
prevent  the  failure,  of  the  provincial  firms, 
which  still  maintained  their  ground. 

A.D.  18S0.— The  effects  of  the  panic  were 
long  and  most  severely  felt ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Bank  of  England  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  mitigate  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, and  the  course  pursued  by  govern- 
ment was  steady  and  Judicious.  The  main 
Ingredient  in  producing  the  mischief  had 
been  the  great  facility  of  creating  fictitious 
money :  the  ministers,  therefore,  prohibited 
the  circulation  of  one-pound  notes ;  while 
incorporated  companies  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  banking.  Beyond 
this  they  could  scarcely  go ;  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  they  could  afford  an  effec- 
tive guarantee  against  future  panics,  over- 
trading, or  the  Insolvency  of  bankers. 

On  the  Xnd  of  Februaiy  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission.  The  royal  speech 
adverted  to  the  existing  pecuniary  distress, 
and  showed  that  it  was  totally  unconnected 
with  political  causes.  It  also  alluded  to 
measures  In  contemplation  for  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland.  After  sitting  till 
the  end  of  May,  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  active  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  election. 

Certain  leading  questions,  which  bad 
been  frequently  discussed  in  parliament  of 
late  yeara,  had  now  got  sudi  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  that,  at  most  of  the  elec- 
tions, tests  were  offered  and  pledges  requir- 
ed from  the  several  candidates.  The  most 
Important  of  these  were  catholic  emanci- 
pation, the  com  laws,  and  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  out  of  the  members  returned  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  U3  bad  never  before  sat 
in  parliament.  It  was  observed  that  now, 
tor  the  first  time,  the  catholic  priests  of 
Ireland  openly  began  not  only  to  take  au 
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would  rein vlgormte  him.  Not  to,  however ; 
for  on  the  8th  of  Augnat  he  expired,  the 
Iminedlate  oraae  of  his  dsath  boin?  an  in- 
flammation of  the  Icldneya.  This  highlr 
erifted  statesman,  who  was  in  the  S7th  year 
of  his  a«e,  was  not  less  remaricahle  for 
scholastic  acquirements  than  for  brllliaiit 
oratory  and  pungent  wit ;  weapons  which 
he  often  nseo  with  success  In  demolitthing 
the  more  solid  arguments  of  his  opponents. 
In  politics  he  was  a  tory  possesning  the 
good  sense  to  arow  and  act  upon  liberal 

Jrlnclples,  upon  such  points  as  were  manl- 
estly  for  th«  good  of  the  country,  and  In 
accordance  #lth  true  progressive  enllght- 
eoment.  He  was  long  the  efficient  repre- 
eentative  of  Liverpool ;  and  his  constitu- 
ents were  Justly  proud  of  one  who,  while 
he  shone  la  th«  senate,  combined  the  graces 
of  scholarship  with  elegant  manners  and 
amiability  of  temper. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  there  were 
but  few  changes  tn  the  ministry.  Lord 
Goderich  became  the  new  premier,  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Hosklsson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  colonial  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Berries  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  A  few  other  changes  took 
place;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  re- 
sumed the  command  of  the  army,  bttt  with- 
out a  seat  In  the  cabinet. 

The  treaty  mentioned  as  having  been 
signed  on  the  0th  of  July,  for  attempt- 
ing the  padOcation  of  Greece,  not  being 
paiutable  to  the  sultan,  be  declined  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  and  re- 
commenced the  war  furiously  against  the 
Greeks.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  course  of 
desolation,  the  combined  fleets  of  Bng- 
land,  France,  and  Russia  proceeded  to 
the  bay  of  Navarlno.  with  a  determina- 
tion to  capture  or  destroy  the  Turkish 
fleet  which  lay  there,  if  Ibrahim  Pacha 
refused  to  listen  to  pacific  overtures.  No 
satlsflsction  being  obtained,  admiral  Ood- 
rington,  followed  by  the  Prench  ships,  un- 
der De  nigny,  and  the  Russian  squadron, 
entered  the  bay ;  and  after  four  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  which 
bad  been  carried  on  with  great  fury,  the 
enemy^s  fieet  was  wholly  destroyed,  and 
the  bay  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  bis 
•hips. 

A.O.  16S8.— It  was  seen  from  the  flrst 
formation  of  the  Goderich  ministry  that  it 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  Ingredients 
for  a  lasting  union.  Differences  between 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  cabi- 
net rendered  his  lordship's  position  un- 
tenable, and  he  resigned  bis  seals  of  office. 
Upon  this  the  king  sent  for  the  doke  of 
Wellington,  and  commissioned  him  to  form 
«  new  cabinet  with  himself  at  the  bead : 
the  result  was,  that  his  grace  Immediately 
entered  Into  communication  with  Mr. 
Peel,  and  other  members  of  lord  Liver- 
pool's ministry,  who  had  seceded  on  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Oannlng ;  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  same  parties  once  more 
came  into  power.  The  duke,  on  becoming 
the  flrst  lord  of  the  treasury,  resigned  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief. 

The  royal  speeob,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  parlhunent,  chiefly  referred  to  the 


late  'untoward  event'  at  Navarlno,  but 
defended  it  on  the  ground  that  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations  were  violated  by  the  re- 
Toltlng  excesses  of  the  Turks. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  made  one  of  the 
most  elab«)rat<i  expositions  of  the  abuses 
and  imperfections  of  the  law  ever  delivered 
In  the  house  of  commons,  two  commls> 
slons  were  appointed,  one  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  common  law,  the  other 
into  the  laws  of  real  property. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  catholic  claims 
were  again  brought  forward,  when  sir 
Francis  Burdett  moved  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  on  this  subject,  with  a  view 
to  a  conciilatoryadjustment.  After  a  three 
nights'  debate,thls  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  six.  A  conference  with  the  lords  was 
then  requested,  and  held  ;  after  which  there 
was  a  two  nights'  debate  in  the  lords,  when 
the  duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  church 
government  of  Ireland  was  unconnected 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  empire. 
But  it  was  remarked,  that  although  the  re- 
solution was  lost  by  a  majority  of  flfty- 
four,  the  moderate  tone  of  his  grace  au- 
gured favourably  for  it  on  a  further  trial. 

In  Ireland  during  the  Canning  and  Gode- 
rich ministries  all  was  comparatively  still ; 
but  this  year  the  excitement  of  the  people, 
led  on  by  the  popular  demagogues,  was 
greatly  Increased  by  the  formation  of  a 
Wellington  and  Peel  administration.  The 
Catholic  Association  was  again  in  full 
activity;  Mr.  O'Conneil  was  returned  for 
Clare,  in  defiance  of  almost  all  the  landed 
gentiT  of  the  country ;  the  priests  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  itinerant  politicians; 
and.  In  the  Infiated  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Shiel, 
'every  altar  became  a  tribune  at  which 
the  wrongs  of  IreUind  were  proclaimed.' 
Meanwhile,  ministers  looked  supinely  on, 
till  the  smouldering  embers  burst  into  a 
flame,  which  nothing  within  their  power 
could  extinguish.  How  could  it.  Indeed, 
be  otherwise,  when  the  marquis  of  Angle- 
sea,  the  king's  representative,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Curtis,  the  titular  Catholic  primate 
of  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  catholic  question  was  unavoid- 
able, and  recommending  the  catholics  to 
'agitate,  but  refrain  from  violence,  and 
trust  to  the  legislature.'  The  marquis  was 
forthwith  recalled  from  the  government 
of  Ireland  for  writing  this  letter. 

The  repairs  and  Improvements  of  Wind- 
sor castle,  whidi  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Wyatvtlle  (subsequently  knighted),  were 
this  year  completed;  and  the  king  took 
possession  of  his  apartments  on  the  0th 
of  December.  A  parliamentary  grant  of 
490,0001.  bad  been  devoted  to  this  truly  na- 
tional ediflce,  and  great  ability  was  shown 
in  retaining  the  principal  features  of  the 
original  building,  while  studying  the  con- 
veniences of  modem  civilisation. 

At  the  Utter  end  of  the  year,  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  a  systematic  plan  of  mur- 
der  having  lieen  pursued  by  some  wretches 
at  Edinburgh,  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
horror  and  disgust  pervaded  the  whole 
country. 
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It  ftppeared  on  the  trial  of  WlUUun 
Bnrke  and  Helen  MDoagal,  who  lodged 
In  a  houM  kept  hj  a  man  named  Hare, 
that  Bnrke  and  Hare  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  decoying  persons  into  the  house, 
where  they  drst  made  them  Intoxlcat^Ml, 
and  then  suffocated  them.  The  bodies 
were  then  told  to  Dr.  Knox  for  anatomical 
purposes,  and,  no  marks  of  violence  ap- 
pearing upon  the  bodies,  no  questions 
were  asked  nor  suspicion  created  respect- 
ing the  horrid  mode  In  which  they  had 
been  procured.  The  number  of  their  Tic- 
tims  ft  was  difficult  to  ascertain,  though 
Burke  confessed  to  upwards  of  a  dozen. 
This  wretch,  who  was  an  Irish  catholic, 
was  executed,  amidst  the  exultations  and 
execrations  of  an  Immense  concourse  of 
spectators;  and  the  system  of  strangul»- 
tion  which  he  had  practised  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  expressive  term  of  burking. 

The  foreign  events  of  this  year,  though 
important  in  themselves,  bear  too  little  on 
English  history  to  render  necessary  more 
than  a  bare  mention  of  them.— In  April 
Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey.  The 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Kav»- 
rino  left  the  former  power  masters  of  the 
Black-sea;  and  on  land  115.000  Russians 
were  assembled  to  open  the  campaign  on 
the  Danube.  Several  great  battles  were 
fought,  the  Turks  offering  a  much  more 
effectual  resistance  to  their  invaders  than 
was  anticipated;  at  length  the  Russians 
retired  from  the  contest,  but  did  not  return 
to  St.  Petersburgh  till  October.— The  affairs 
of  Greece  had  gone  on  more  favourably. 
In  consequence  of  the  war  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia;  and,  assisted  by  Prance 
and  England,  that  country,  which  had  so 
long  groaued  under  the  oppressor's  yoke, 
was  emancipated  from  foreign  control,  and 
restored  to  the  rank  of  an  Independent 
nation. 

A.D.  1839.- Soon  after  the  opening  of 
parliament,  ministers  declared  their  In- 
tention to  bring  forward  and  support  the 
long-agttated  question  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation in  order  to  put  an  end  for  ever. 
If  itossible,  to  a  grievance  which,  among 
the  Irish  In  particular,  had  'grown  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength.'  In  Ireland  the  catholic  popu- 
lation was  at  that  time  estimated  at  five 
Dilllions  and  a  half,  whereas  not  more  than 
one  million  and  three  quarters  were  pro- 
tt'stants;  but  In  Bngland,  Scotland,  and 
Walea,  the  number  of  catholics  fell  short 
of  a  million.  It  waa  well  known  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  repugnance  to  the 
measure  had  been  gradually  abating ;  that 
he  thought  the  security  of  the  empire  de- 

C ended  on  Its  being  carried;  and  that  he 
ad  laboured  hard  to  overcome  the  king's 
scruples.    These  being  at  length  removed, 
Mr.  Peel,  In  a  long,  cautious,  and  elaborate 
s|>eech,  introduced    the  'catholic   relief 
bill'  Into  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
Ath  of  March.    Its  general  objects  were  to 
render  catholics  eligible  to  seats  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  vote  at  the  eleo- ! 
tion  of  members,  and  generally  to  enjov  all  | 
civil  franchises  and  offices,  upon   their , 
taking  an  oath  not  to  use  their  privileges  { 


to '  weaken  or  disturb  the  protestant  estab- 
lishment.' As  It  was  a  course  of  policy 
which  the  whigs  advocated.  It  had  their 
support ;  the  chief  opposition  ooming  from 
that  section  of  the  tory  partv  who  felt  It 
to  bo  a  measure  replete  with  danger  to  the 
protestant  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
majority  In  favour  of  the  blU,  however,  at 
the  third  reading,  was  SSO  to  14S.  In  the 
upper  house  a  more  resolute  stand  waa 
made  against  It ;  the  lords  Kldon,  WInchel- 
sea,  Teuterden,  and  others,  backed  by  the 
archbishops  of  Oanterbury  and  York,  and 
the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Salis- 
bury, In  the  most  solemn  manner  denounc- 
ing It  as  a  measure  pregnant  with  the  most 
imminent  peril  to  church  and  state  as  by 
law  established ;  and  powerfully;appeallng 
to  their  fellow  peers  to  uphold  the  protestant 
faith  at  all  hazards,  and  not  aacHJloe  their 
principles  at  the  shrine  of  expediency.  It 
was,  however,  carried  on  the  lOth  of  AprU, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  isth. 

A  few  official  changes  followed.  Sir 
(Aiarles  WethereU,  attomey-geuCTal,  was 
dismissed  for  his  antl-cathoUc  opposition 
to  the  ministers,  and  air  James  Scarlett 
appointed.  Chief-justice  Best  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Wynford ; 
and  was  succeeded  In  the  common-pleas 
by  sir  Nicholas  TlndaL  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral :  whose  office  waa  gives  to  Mr.  Sogdoi. 

If  we  except  the  'metropolis  poUce 
blU,*  which  owes  lU  origin  ta  Mr.  Peel, 
and  from  which  such  great  advantages  haw 
arisen,  there  was  nothing  of  moment  buIk 
mltted  to  the  legislature  after  the  passing 
of  the  catholic  relief  bllL  The  creation  of 
this  new  police  force  was  one  of  the  wisest 
measures  thst  had  ever  been  reaortad  to  fur 
the  protection  of  property  and  the  peace  of 
the  metropolitan  districts:  the  old  paro- 
chial watch,  as  corrupt  as  they  were  feeble, 
bad  become  an  absolute  street  nnlsanee ; 
and,  so  far  from  being  *a  terror  to  evil 
doers,'  their  well-known  Inefficiency  en- 
abled the  midnight  burglar  and  the  daring 
footpad  to  pursue  their  criminal  vocationa 
with  impunity. 

During  the  summer  months  an  miuraal 
depression  in  every  branch  of  trade  was  felt, 
and  the  wages  of  the  artisan  had  greatlj 
fallen.  This  gave  riae  to  oomblnationa  and 
the  destruction  of  property,  particularly 
among  the  silk-weavers  of  fi^ltalflelda.  It 
was  also  the  case  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  northern  and  Inland  coun- 
ties ;  where,  owing  to  the  Introduction  uf 
power-looms,  the  workmen  were  almost 
destitute  of  employment,  and  their  fami- 
lies  in  a  state  of  abject  penary. 

The  year  1890  coniraenoed  without  any 
drcumstanoe  occurring  In  or  out  of  par- 
liament worth  relating.  The  position  of 
ministers  was  a  difficult  one,  but  It  was 
what  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  By  con- 
ceding catholic  emancipation  they  had  lost 
the  support  of  their  most  influential  old 
friends,  and  they  were  now  compelled  to 
accept  as  auxiliaries  those  hybrid  whigs, 
whose  cooperation,  to  be  permanent,  most 
be  rewarded  by  a  share  in  the  government. 
But  the  stem  unbending  (Aaraoter  of  '  the 
duke'  would  not  allow  iilm  to  share  even 
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the  glory  of  a  conquest  with  allies  whom 
be  could  not  depend  on;  and  therefore, 
as  the  torles  were  dirlded.  it  was  clear  that 
their  rule  was  fast  drawing  to  a  dose. 

An  erent,  by  no  means  unexpected,  now 
took  place.  For  a  considerable  time  past 
the  king  had  been  indisposed,  and  he  was 
rareljr  seen  beyond  the  limits  of  his  royal 
domain  at  Windsor.  But  gout  and  dropsy 
bad  made  sad  haroc  on  his  health.  His  ill- 
ness gradually  increased  from  that  time  to 
the  Mih  of  June,  the  day  on  which  he  died. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  is  not  to 
be  summed  up  in  a  brief  sentence  or  two ; 
to  form  a  Just  opinion  of  It,  his  conduct 
under  many  rarylng  aspects  must  be  impar- 
tially considered.  This  we  endeavoured  to 
do  in  our  memoir  of  George  lY.  in  the 
Biographical  Treasury,  and  to  that  we  beg  to 
refer. 

OHAPTBR  LXV. 
Tk$  £s<^  <^  William  IV. 

A.D.  18S0,  June  M.— William  Hbtbt, 
duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  George  IIL, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  William  lY., 
being  at  the  time  of  his  accession  in  the 
oath  year  of  bis  age.  This  monarch  was 
brought  up  to  the  nary,  baring  entered  the 
senrice  as  a  midshipman  in  1770,  on  board 
the  Royal  George,  a  W-gun-«hip,  com- 
manded by  captain  Dlgby ;  and,  by  regular 
gradations,  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue  In  17iMX  From  tliat  time  he  saw  no 
more  active  service  afloat,  although  he 
wished  to  share  in  his  country's  naval  glo- 
ries ;  and  nothing  wss  beard  of  him  In  his 
professional  capacity,  till  Mr.  Canning,  in 
1837,  revived  the  offlce  of  lord-hlgh-adml- 
ral.  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  In  commission.  He,  however,  resign- 
ed it  In  the  following  year,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  as  prime  minister,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  expense  to  which  the  lord-high- 
admiral  put  the  nation,  by  an  ovenealous 
professional  liberality. 

On  the  SSrd  of  July  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  king  in  person,  the  royal 
speech  being  congratulatory  as  to  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  Burope.  the  repMl  at 
taxes,  and  certain  reforms  Introduced  into 
the  Judicial  eetabilshment  of  the  country. 

It  was.  notwithstanding,  a  period  preg- 
nant with  events  of  surpassing  interest, 
but  as  they  chiefly  belong  to  the  history  of 
France,  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  all 
that  Is  here  necessary.  An  expedition  on 
a  large  scale  was  fitted  out  by  the  French, 
with  the  ostensible  view  of  chastising  the 
Algerlnes  for  their  piratical  insults ;  but  it 
ended  In  their  capturing  the  city,  and  in 
taking  measures  to  secure  Algwia  as  a 
French  colony.  Then  came  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Pollgnac  ministry,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulnon  of  Charlos  X.  from  the  throne  of 
France,  and  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe, 
duke  of  Orleans,  as  *  king  of  the  French,^ 
who  swore  fldell^  to  the  constitutional 
charter. 

This  great  change  in  the  French  mo- 
narchy was  eitected  with  less  bloodshed,  i 
and  in  Ikr  less  time,  than  oould  have  been  | 


anticipated  by  its  most  sanguine  promo- 
ters; for  from  tbe  date  of  the  despo- 
tic ordinances  issued  by  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X  to  the  moment  that  the  duke 
of  Orleans  accepted  the  offlce  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  preparatory  to  his 
being  elected  king,  only  four  days  elapsed, 
during  two  of  which  there  were  some 
sharply  contested  battles  between  the  dti- 
sens  and  the  royal  troops  under  Marmont. 
Of  the  citixens  890  were  killed  on  the  spot ; 
and  of  3,fi00  wounded,  806  died.  Of  the  royal 
guard,  875  were  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
of  gendarmes  SOS. 

A  similar  revolutionjn  Belgium  followed. 
When  that  country  was  Joined  to  Holland 
in  1815,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  thereby  raise  a  powerful  bul- 
wark on  the  frontier  of  France,  it  was 
avowedly  a  mere  union  of  political  conveni- 
ence, in  which  neither  tbe  national  cha- 
racter, the  institutions,  nor  the  religion  of 
the  inhabitants  was  consulted.  No  sooner 
did  the  outbreak  in  Paris  become  known, 
than  Brussels,  Li^ge.  Namur,  Ghent,  Ant- 
werp, and  other  cities,  showed  an  invete- 
rate spirit  of  hostility  to  their  Dutch  ru- 
lers ;  and  insurrections,  which  soon  amount- 
ed to  a  state  of  dvil  war,  were  general 
throughout  Belgium.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  having  been  created  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
France,  these  powers  assumed  a  right  of 
mediation  between  the  belligerents;  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  a  protocol  was 
signed  at  London,  declaring  that  hostili- 
ties should  cease,  and  that  the  troops  of 
the  contending  parties  should  retire  within 
the  limits  which  formerly  separated  Bel- 
gium from  Holland. 

The  effect  of  these  successful  popolar 
commotions  abroad  was  not  lost  upon  the 
people  of  England;  and  'parliamentary 
reform  *  became  the  watchword  of  all  who 
wished  to  harass  the  tory  ministry.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  was  charged,  thoogh 
most  unjustly,  of  having  given  bis  support, 
or  at  least  been* privy  to.  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures x>f  thePollgnae  ministry;  andaclap 
mour  was  raised  against  him  and  his  col- 
leagues which  was  beyond  their  power  to 
control. 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  the 
feeling  against  ministers,  that  the  dections 
throughout  the  country  had  gone  deci- 
dedly against  them.  At  length,  on  the  Snd 
of  November  the  houses  met,  and  his  map 
Jesty's  speech  referred,  among  other  topics, 
to  the  before-mentioned  events,  condudlng 
with  expressions  of  reliance  on  the  wisdom 
and  flrmneas  of  his  parliament.  Barl  Grey 
took  occasion  to  urge  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  reform  of  the  representative 
system,  which  eiidted  from  the  duke  of 
Wdllngton  a  declaration  of  bis  determi- 
nation to  oppoee  any  measure  which  might 
be  brought  forward  for  that  purpose,  he 
being  convinced  that  the  legislature  could 
not  be  improved.  This  useless  avowal  of 
his  opposition  to  all  reform  excited  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  duke,  which  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  Ingenious  com- 
mentaries and  violent  denunciations  of  tho 
whig  press.    Another  Ichs  honourable  mode 
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hful  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  parpoae  \ 
of  Inflaming  the  public  mind— the  posting  i 
of  placards  In  the  streets  of  London,  se-  j 
Terely  commenting  on  the  royal  speech, 
the  antlHwform  declaration  of  the  duke,  and 
the  new  metropolitan  police. 

The  great  clrlc  festival  of  lord-major's 
dajr  was  nigh,  at  which  the  king  and  his 
ministers  intended  to  be  present;  but  ow- 
ing to  several  letters  having  been  rerelved 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  stating  that  a 
riot  was  to  be  apprehended  if  he  made  his 
appearance  In  the  city, — one  of  which  was 
from  Mr.  John  Key,  the  lord-mayor  elect, 
snggesting  that  he  should  come '  strong!}' 
and  sufficiently  guarded,'— his  grace  ad- 
Tlsed  that  the  king's  visit  should  be  post- 
poned. Considerable  discnaslon  took  place 
In  both  houses  on  the  abandonment  of  his 
majesty's  visit  to  the  civic  banquet ;  earl 
Grey  and  other  peers  arguing  that  it  had 
excited  needle«s  alarm,  and  produced  an 
extraordinary  depression  of  the  funds.  But 
the  duke  bad  been  forewarned  that  a  riot, 
and  perhaps  bloodshed,  would  have  ensued ; 
and  no  better  argument  Is  needed  to  show 
the  soundness  of  his  policy  than  his  own 
words,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  late  sir  W.  Knighton.  'If 
firing  had  begun,'  said  the  duke  to  sir  Wil- 
liam.'who  could  tell  where  it  would  end? 
I  know  what  street  flring  is;  one  guUty 
person  would  fall,  and  ten  innocent  be  de- 
stroyed. Would  this  have  been  wise  or 
humane,  for  a  little  bravado,  or  that  the 
country  might  not  have  been  alarmed  for 
a  day  or  two  f ' 

But,  admitting  the  correctness  and  hu- 
mane motives  of  the  duke's  conduct  In 
this  Instance,  the  popular  feeling  was 
hourly  Increasing  against  his  administra- 
tion. By  degrees  the  small  ministerial  ma- 
jority dwindled  away,  and  In  less  thsn  a 
fortnight  from  the  assembling  of  parllar 
roent,  the  tories  found  themselves  In  a  mi- 
nority of  20,  on  a  motion  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  civil  list.  This  was  a  signal 
for  the  Wellington  ministry  to  resign,  and 
their  seals  of  office  were  respectfully  ten- 
dered to  the  king  on  the  following  day, 
N<»v.  18. 

The  celebrated  'reform  ministry*  Im- 
mediately succeeded  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
was  lord  Grey,  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury. The  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
were  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  lord  pre- 
sident;  lord  Brougham,  lord  chancellor; 
viscount  Althorp,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; viscount  Melbourne,  home  secre* 
tary;  viscount  Palmerston,  foreign  secre- 
tary ;  viscount  Goderlch,  colonial  secretair; 
lord  Durham,  lord  privy  seal ;  lord  Auck- 
land, president  of  the  board  of  trade ;  sir 
James  Graliam,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ; 
lord  Holland,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
I^ncaster;  hon.  Charles  Grant,  president 
of  the  India  board ;  and  the  earl  of  Car- 
Use,  without  any  official  appointment. 
Among  the  ministers  who  had  no  seats  in 
the  cabinet,  were  lord  John  Russell,  pay- 
master-general ;  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
P^Mitmaster-general ;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, lord  chamberlain:  marquis  Welles- 
ley,  lord  steward ;  air  T.  Denman,  attorney- 


general  ;  and  sir  W.  Home,  •ollcltor-gvne- 
ral.  The  marquis  of  Anglesea  was  tnveat4><l 
with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  «n<l 
lord  Plunkett  was  lu  lord-cbanoellor. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  m  no- 
vel and  most  destructive  species  of  oat- 
rage  prevailed  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  the  south  of  Bngland.  arising  from  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation. Night  after  night  incendiary 
fires  kept  the  country  in  a  constant  atate 
of  alarm,  and  fanning  stock  of  every  de- 
scription was  consumed.  There  was  no 
open  rioting,  no  mobs;  nor  did  It  ai>- 
pear  that  it  was  connected  with  any  po- 
litical object.  In  the  oountlea  of  Kent. 
Hants.  Wilts,  Bucks,  and  Sussex,  ttacee 
disorders  arose  to  a  fearful  height ;  threat- 
ening letters  often  preceding  the  oon- 
fiagrations,  which  soon  after  nightfall 
would  simultaneously  burst  out,  and  spre«d 
over  the  country  havoc  and  dismay.  Large 
rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  offenders,  the  military  force  waa  In- 
creased, and  special  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  Incendiaries.  Alto- 
gether upwards  of  800  offenders  were  tried, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  acquitted ; 
and  among  those  convicted,  four  were  exe- 
cuted, and  the  remainder  sentenced  to 
different  terms  of  transportation  and  im- 
pri(»onment. 

In  referring  to  foreign  affairs,  we  hare  to 
notice,— I.  The  trial  of  the  French  minis- 
ters Pollgnac,  Peyronnet.  Cbantelanxe,  and 
Ranrille,  on  a  charge  of  high  treaaon  for 
the  part  they  took  in  enforcing  the  *  ordi- 
nances'  of  Charles  X  which  led  to  the 
memorable  revolution  of  July.— S.  The  Po- 
lish insurrection.  This  arose  from  the 
grand  duke  Constantlne  of  Russia  having 
severely  punished  some  of  the  young  mili- 
tary students  at  Warsaw  for  toasting  the 
memory  of  Kosciusko.  The  inhabitants, 
assisted  by  the  Polish  regiments,  after  a 
sanguinary  contest  In  the  streets,  compel- 
led the  Russians  to  retire  to  the  other  side 
of  the  VlstttUL  However,  dreading  the  re- 
sentment of  their  tyrannical  masters,  they 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  effect  an  amica- 
ble settlement ;  but  the  emperor  Mlobolas 
refused  to  listen  to  their  representations, 
and  threatened  them  with  condign  punish- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  Poles  prepared  to 
meet  the  spproaching  oonfilct.  and  general 
Joseph  Clopicki  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  '  dicutor.'— 3.  The  death  of  Blmon  , 
Bolivar,  the  magnanimous  'liberator'  of 
Columbia,  who  expired,  m  voluntary  exile, 
at  San  Pedro.  Deo.  17.  In  the  4Btli  year  of 
his  age. 

A.D.  1831.— On  the  trd  of  Febmary  par- 
Ihunent  reassembled,  and  it  was  announced 
that  a  plan  of  reform  would  speedily  be  in- 
troduced by  lord  John  RuaeelL  In  the 
meantime  lord  Althorp  brought  fbrward 
the  budget,  by  which  it  appeared  thai  the 
taxes  on  tobacco,  newspapers,  and  advei^ 
tisements  were  to  tie  reduced ;  and  those  on 
coals,  oandlea,  printed  oottoiu,  and  some 
other  articles,  abolished. 

The  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  con- 
tinued to  absorb  all  other  political  eonside* 
rations,  ahd  was  looked  fonrard  to  with  in- 
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teoM  interest.  In  annonndng  hia  scheme, 
lord  Jotin  RuMell  proposed  the  total  dl»- 
franchisementof  60  boroughs.  In  which  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  2,000;  and 
the  partial  disfranchisement  of  47,  where 
the  population  was  only  4,000.  By  this 
means  the  number  of  members  would  be 
reduced  168 ;  but  which  would  be  supplied 
bj  Increasing  the  number  of  county  mem- 
Ixrrs,  and  by  giving  representatives  to  cer- 
tain large  towns  heretofore  unrepresented. 
He  then  went  into  a  variety  of  other  de- 
tails, not  necessary  to  be  here  enumerated ; 
when  the  bill,  after  a  spirited  discusaion  of 
seven  days,  was  read  a  flntt  time.  The  se- 
cond reading  was  carried  on  the  99nd  of 
I  March,  by  a  majority  of  ons ;  the  numbers 
being  80S  to  aoi.  And  on  general  Gas- 
Coyne's  motion  for  the  commitment  of  the 
bill,  there  was  a  majority  against  ministers 
of  8.  Three  days  afterwards,  on  a  question 
of  adjournment,  by  which  the  voting  of 
supplies  was  postponed,  this  majority  had 
Increased  to  S3 ;  whereupon  the  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the  king. 
llieso  he  declined  to  accept,  but  adopted 
the  advice  of  earl  Grey,  who  recommended 
a  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took 
place  on  the  SSnd  of  April. 

And  now  arose  the  cry  of  *  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.'  Out 
of  the  8S  county  members  for  England, 
nearly  all  were  pledged  to  the  blU ;  as  were 
all  the  four  members  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. On  the  14th  of  June  the  new  parlia- 
ment met,  and  was  opened  by  the  king  In 
person.  On  the  34th  lord  John  Russell 
made  his  second  attempt  The  debate 
lasted  three  nights,  and  on  a  division  there 
was  a  majority  of  186  In  favour  of  the  bill. 
It  then  underwent  a  long,  patient,  and 
severe  scrutiny  In  committee ;  every  clause 
was  carefully  discussed  as  it  arose ;  many 
of  its  crudities  were  corrected,  and  many 
imperfections  remedied.  These  occupied 
the  house  almost  uninterruptedly  till  the 
19th  of  September,  when,  after  another 
^oquent  debate  of  three  nights,  the  bill, 
aa  amended,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
100  in  the  commons,  and  taken  up  to  the 
lords  by  upwards  of  lOO  members. 

Early  In  October,  earl  Grey,  In  an  ela- 
borate speech,  again  brought  before  the 
consideration  of  the  lords  the  Important 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  bring 
about  which,  he  said,  had  been  the  great 
object  of  his  political  life ;  but  If  it  could 
be  proved  to  have  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dency some  imputed  to  it,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  defend  It :  and  he  concluded 
by  declaring  that  by  this  measure  minis- 
ters were  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  Lord 
Whamclllle  moved  aa  an  amendment,  *  that 
it  be  read  this  day  six  months:'  which 
having  been  seconded  and  put  from  the 
woolsack,  one  of  the  most  memorable  dis- 
cussions In  parliamentary  history  followed. 
For  one  entire  week  the  debate  was  con- 
tinued ;  during  which  time  all  that  hlstorl- 
ca],  oonstltutionaL  and  scholastic  Illustra- 
tion could  furnish;  all  that  skill,  force, 
and  variety  of  argument  eould  supply ;  all 
that  eonsdons  rectitude  of  intention,  pure 
patrtoclam,  and  noMe  independence  were 


capable  of  commanding,  were  brought  to  ' 
bear  upon  this  great  question  ;  and  when  < 
the  house  divided,  a  majority  of  41  appeared 
against  the  bill 

On  the  30th  of  October  parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  was  not  again  called  to- 
gether till  the  6th  of  December.  The 
year.'howover,  did  not  close  till  the  great 
measure  was  again  before  the  legislature. 
On  the  18th  the  third  reform  bill  was  in- 
troduced Into  the  commons  by  lord  John 
Russell,  who  pointed  out  various  altera- 
tions that  had  been  made  In  It ;  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  lessen  the  number  of  tho 
boroughs  to  be  disfranchised,  and  to  main- 
tain the  full  complement  of  6U  members. 
These  concessions  were  regarded  as  Im- 
provements by  the  opposition,  and  on  the 
second  reading  the  majuritv  in  its  favour 
was  two  to  one;  the  numbers  being  834 
for,  and  163  against  it.  The  house  then 
adjourned  till  after  Christmas. 

That  we  may  not  interrupt  the  thread  of 
our  narrative  by  taking  the  other  events  of 
the  year  In  their  chronological  order,  wo 
pass  on  to  April  14,  1833 ;  when,  after  a 
four  nights'  debate  m  the  house  of  lords, 
this  popular  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  nine.  After  this,  parliament  adjourned 
to  May  7,  for  the  Easter  holidays.  On  that 
day  lord  Lyndhnrst  moved  that  the  dis- 
franchising clause  shonld  be  postponed, 
and  the  enfranchising  clause  first  consider- 
ed; which  was  carried  against  ministers, 
by  a  majority  of  181  to  116.  As  thla  waa 
considered  the  first  of  a  series  of  obstruc- 
tions, dexterously  contrived  to  delay  and 
mutilate  the  reform  bill,  the  ministers  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  resign,  unless 
his  majesty  would  consent  to  a  new  crea- 
tion of  peers.  To  that  expedient  the  king 
declined  to  resort,  and  the  ministers  sent 
In  their  resignations  accordingly.  A  week 
of  terrific  agitation  followed ;  all  the  hate 
and  rancour  of  party  feeling  were  centred 
in  one  object ;  and  while  men  of  moderate 
views  and  principles  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  the  monarchy,  crafty  and  designing  dema- 
gogues stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  popular 
convulsion.  His  majesty  was  desirous  of 
having  ministers  who  would  carry  an  'ex- 
tensile measure  of  reform  ;*and  on  send- 
ing for  lord  Lyndhunit,  whom  he  desired 
to  communicate  with  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  sir  Robert  Peel,  he  expressed  him- 
self distinctly  to  that  effect.  The  duke,  in 
loyal  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign,  was  disposed  to  lend  himself  to 
the  royal  emergency,  notwithstanding  his 
former  anti-reform  declaration.  Not  so, 
however,  sir  Robert ;  he  saw  no  hope  of 
modifying  the  reform  Mil  to  his  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  he  declined,  though  tempted  with 
the  premiership,  to  cooperate  in  the  de- 
sign. The  idea  ofa  new  administration  was 
therefore  abandoned ;  and  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington recommended  the  king  to  recall  his 
former  servants.  This  was  done ;  and  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  wishes  of  the  king 
were  more  in  aoeordanee  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  as  a  body  than 
with  the  aristocracy,  tlie  peera,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  royal  wish*  absented  ttMm-JI 
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nclrM  from  the  h«a«»,  »nd  tb«  reform  bill 
wan  Altentljr  carried  throash  lu  remalnlii? 
ntuftch ;  the  majority  on  Ita  third  readiug 
being  106  ton. 

We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  a  few  oc- 
currence*, f<»rclfn  and  domestic,  which  we 
have  hitherto  necessarily  omitted.— The 
RuMians  sustained  a  serere  defeat  at 
Wawi,  after  a  battle  of  two  days,  their 
loss  tielng  14.000  men  ;  their  opponents,  the 
Poles,  saffercd  comparatively  little.  Bat 
on  the  aoth,  a  Polish  o»>rps,  under  Dwer- 
nickl,  b«lng  hard  pressed  by  the  Rnsslaos. 
retreated  into  Austrian  Galllcla.  and,  sur- 
rendering to  the  Austrian  authorities,  were 
treated  aa  prisoners,  and  sent  Into  Hun- 
garv.  In  short,  after  bravely  encountering 
their  foes,  and  struggling  against  superior 
Dumt>ers,  Warsaw  capitulated,  and  the  Idea 
of  Polish  Independence  was  farther  re- 
moved than  ever.— In  June,  prince  I.eopold 
was  elected  king  of  Belgium  by  the  con- 
gress at  Bmsselt:  his  territory  to  consist 
of  the  kingdom  of  th«  Netherlanda,  as  set- 
tled in  IR15. 

On  the  Sltt  of  October,  the  London  Ga- 
lette  contained  precautions  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  his  majesty's  subjects  against  the 
spread  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  that  dread- 
ful pestilence  having  lately  extended  from 
Moscow  to  Hamburgh.  It  was  ordered 
that  a  board  of  health  should  be  esta- 
blished In  every  town,  to  correspond  with 
the  board  In  London,  and  to  consist  of 
magistrate*,  clergy,  and  members  of  the 
medical  profession ;  while  the  most  effec- 
tual modes  of  Insuring  cleanliness,  free 
ventilation.  *c^,  were  pointed  out.  These 
precautionary  measures  were  doubtless  of 
great  use.  and  worthy  of  the  paternal  at- 
tention of  the  humane  government ;  but  ow- 
ing, aa  was  supposed,  to  the  quarantine 
laws  having  been  evaded  by  some  person? 
who  came  over  from  Hnm burgh  and  landed 
at  Sunderland,  the  murh-dreaded  Infection 
Tislted  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  In 
the  following  year  produced  indescribable 
alarm  among  all  ranks  of  people. 

One  other  event,  but  of  so  disgraceful  a 
character,  that  we  would  tain  omit  It  alto- 
gether, remains  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  domestic  occurrences  of  the  year. 

On  the  »tli  of  October  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol became  the  scene  of  dreadful  riots, 
which  were  continued  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  and  were  not  overcome  till 
that  large  commercial  town  appeared  to 
bo  on  the  verge  of  total  destructhm.  The 
mansion-house,  custom-house,  exrli»e-onire, 
and  bishop's  i«lace.wero  plundered  and  set 
on  Are ;  the  prisons  were  burst  open,  and 
their  Inmates  set  at  liberty ;  and  during 
one  entire  day  (Sunday),  the  mob  were  the 
unresisted  masters  of  the  city.  On  Monday 
morning,  when  the  fury  of  the  rioters  had 
partly  spent  itself  In  beastly  orgies,  and 
many  had  become  the  victims  of  excessive 
drinking  In  the  rifled  cellars  and  ware- 
hotues,  the  dvU  magistrates  appeared  to 
awake  from  their  stupor;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  mtlttary,  this  'ebullition 
of  popular  feeling,'  as  It  was  delicately 
*«rmed  by  aome  who  had  nnoonseloualy 

•nod  the  flame,  waa  arrested.   The  loss 


of  property  was  estimated  at  half  a  miUlon. 
The  number  of  rioters  klUed,  wounded,  or 
Injured,  was  about  110;  but.  of  these,  far 
more  suffered  from  Intemperance,  and 
from  being  unable  to  escape  from  the 
flames  which  they  had  themselves  kindled, 
than  from  the  sabres  of  the  aoldlery  or 
the  truncheons  of  constabulary  protectora. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  were  taken  Into 
custody,  and  tried  by  a  special  commission  ; 
when  four  were  executed  and  twenty-two 
transported.  Their  trials  took  plare  on 
the  Snd  of  January.  1832.  Hot  many  df^ra 
afterwards,  llcutenant-eolonel  Brereton, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  troopa,  com- 
mitted suicide  pending  an  enquiry  into  bia 
conduct  by  a  court-raarilaL  He  was  charg- 
ed with  not  having  displayed  the  flrm- 
ness  and  decision  uecesoary  for  quelling  a 
tumult  of  such  magnitude.  That  more 
energy  and  decision  ought  to  have  been 
shown  at  the  commencement  by  the  drll 
power  Is  evident ;  how  far  ttie  eolonel  ma 
In  error  is  very  questionable. 

A.D.  1833.— Having  In  our  prevlooa  notiee 
stated  the  result  of  the  longoontinned 
contest  respecting  pariUunentary  reform, 
we  hire  now  only  to  describe  the  change* 
effected  In  the  representative  system  wben 
the  bills  came  Into  operation.  A*  soon  m 
the  royal  a^^sent  was  given  to  the  KngUak 
reform  bill  (June  the  7th>,  congratulatory 
addresses  snd  other  peaneful  demonstra- 
tions of  public  Joy  were  very  getterally  In- 
dulged In ;  but  If  we  may  Judge  by  the 
triumphant  chuckle  of  the  victors  and  the 
lofty  scorn  of  the  vanquished,  the  angry 
invectives  of  the  late  political  disputants 
were  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  Yet 
though  the  war  of  words  had  not  wholly 
lutflsed  away,  It  was  now  as  a  mere  feather 
in  the  balance  — the  reform  bill  had  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  The  decayed 
imronghs  were  dUfranchiaed.  and  in  tlselr 
plead  the  right  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tation was  given  to  large  and  populous 
towns:  while  an  entire  now  oonstltneucy 
of  lot  householders  was  created  In  dtiea 
and  boroughs.  The  county  oonstttncncy 
was  also  greatly  extended.  Heretofore  It 
had  been  restricted  to  40s.  freeholders; 
now  copyhoidera  of  lOI.  per  annum  ;  leaae- 
holders  of  lot  If  for  not  lesa  than  sixty 
years,  or  of  fiOt  If  not  less  than  twenty 
years :  and  tenanta-at-wlll.  If  occupying  at 
s  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  SOL,  were 
entitled  to  the  franchise.  The  county 
representation  was  likewise  modelled  a- 
new :    To   Torkebire   six   merobera   were 

f;lven,  two  for  each  riding  Devon,  Kent. 
Lancashire,  and  twenty-three  other  large 
C4)unties  were  divided,  and  two  knlghu 
given  to  each  division :  seven  Kngllsh 
omntles  were  to  rettim  three  Instead  of 
two  members  each ;  and  Uiree  Welsh 
conntles,  two  Instead  of  one.  The  reform 
bill  for  Scotland  received  the  royal  assent 
July  17th ;  that  of  Ireland,  August  Tth. 
Eighteen  members  had  been  deducted 
from  the  entire  representation  of  England, 
but  an  addition  of  eight  to  Scotland,  flvc 
to  Ireland,  and  flve  to  Wales,  made  the 
total  for  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  OM,  as 
before.    The  Sootcii  and  Irish  reform  bills 
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Durlug  this  Mssion  of  parliament,  which 
was  nnuiually  protracted  and  laboriouii, 
many  other  sabjecta  of  mat  national  Iro* 
portanoe  were  legialatod  upon ;  foremost 
among  which  were  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  and  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  Bast  India  Oom- 
pany. 

Great  Britain  had  in  1807  abolished  the 
'slare  trade,'  but  aUtvery  iUelf  was  now 
to  become  extinct  in  the  West  Indies.  By 
the  act  for  the '  abolition  of  colonial  sla- 
very.' all  children  under  six  years  of  age, 
or  bom  after  Aug.  1,  1834,  were  declared 
free ;  all  registered  slaves  above  six  years 
became,  frum  the  same  date,  apprenticed 
labourers,  with  weekly  pay,  either  in  money 
or  by  hoard  and  lodging:  posseMlng,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  freemen.  In  effecting  so  great  a 
change.  It  was  necessary  that  the  owners  of 
slaves  should  receive  some  adequate  com- 
pensation. To  meet  this  object,  ministers 
at  first  proposed  advancing  a  loan  of  fifteen 
millions  to  the  West  India  proprietors;  but 
the  idea  of  a  loau  was  soon  converted  Into 
a  gift,  and  of  a  still  higher  amount ;  the 
sum  of  ao.OOO.OOOL  being  Anally  voted  to 
the  slave-owners  as  a  liberal  compensation 
for  the  losses  they  might  sustain  by  this 
humane  measure.  An  end  was  thus  put  to 
a  question  that  had  agluted  the  religious 
portion  of  the  conuounfty  from  the  day  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  first  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  African  emancipation. 

Many  questions  of  magnitude  present 
themselves  In  legislating  for  our  extensive 
empire  in  the  Kaat,  where  the  Interests  of 
a  population  of  100  millions  are  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  yet.  vitally  Important  as  the  sub- 
ject is  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and 
political  Influence  of  Great  Britain,  it  never 
seems  to  have  met  with  the  consideration 
to  which  it  is  manifestly  entitled,  either  in 
the  British  senate,  or  among  the  British 
community.  It  now,  however,  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  somewhst  more 
than  on  former  occasions.  Three  new  sta- 
tutes were  passed ;  the  first  applied  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  future  government  of 
India;  the  second  regulated  the  trade  to 
China  and  India;  and  the  third  referred  to 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  du- 
ties on  tea.  The  charter  of  the  compsny 
was  renewed  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
from  April  80,  16S4,  under  certain  restric- 
tions. And  several  subordinate  provisions 
were  made  of  a  judicial,  mnnlrlpal,  com- 
mercial, and  ecclesiastical  character;  one 
being  for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slaver)-  in  the  East. 

With  regard  to  renewing  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  there  were  three 
questions  on  which  the  legislature  were 
divided  upon  some  materifU  points;  the 
majority,  however,  insisting  on  the  expe- 
diency of  continuing  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  Bank,  so  that  it  should  re- 
main the  principal  and  governing  monetary 
association  of  the  empire.  One  Important 
concession  obtained  from  the  Bank  was  a 


possessed  the  grand  features  of  the  English 
bill,  by  extending  the  franchise ;  but  some 
peculiarities  adapted  to  the  state  of  pro- 
perty, Ac  In  both  countries,  were  neces- 
sary to  be  observed. 

IHiring  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  the  cholera  became  very  preva- 
lent, not  only  in  the  country  towns  and 
Tillages  of  the  North  of  England,  where  it 
first  appeared,  but  also  In  the  metropolis, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  the  great  plague  of 
London,  depicted  with  such  fearful  power 
by  Defoe,  were  present  to  the  imagination. 
Every  possible  attention  was  imid  to  the 
subject  hy  government :  parochial  and  dis- 
trict iioards  were  forthwith  organised ;  tem- 
porary hospKals  got  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  eick ;  and  every  measure  that  huma- 
nity and  prudence  could  suggest  was  re- 
sorted to.  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
malady  where  it  appeared,  and  to  prevent 
contagion  where  It  had  not.  The  virulence 
of  the  disease  abated  ^nrlng  the  three 
Bucoooding  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  it  appeared  again  as  malig- 
nant as  ever.  In  the  whole  year,  the  deaths 
from  cholera,  within  the  limits  of  the 
bills  of  mortality,  amounted  to  8,300;  and 
the  total  number  of  deaths,  as  reported 
by  ^e  central  board,  exclusive  of  London, 
was  S4,IS0;  the  amount  of  cases  being 
eR,A55w  In  Paris.  l.OOO  deaths  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  its  appearance  there ; 
nay^,  so  fktal  was  it,  that  out  of  45.675 
deaths  wtilch  took  phMe  in  the  French 
capital  In  1832,  the  enormous  number  of 
19,000  was  occasioned  by  cholera.  This 
frlglitful  epidemie  next  appeared  in  the 
Ouiadas  and  United  States.  It  thus  made 
the  tour  of  the  glolw:  beginning,  as 
It  was  supposed.  In  Hindostan ;  then 
devastating  Moscow  and'  the  northern 
l«rts  of  Europe;  visiting  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  and  lastly,  crossing  the  At- 
lantla 

In  this  year's  obituary  are  the  names  of 
several  men  of  eminence.  From  among 
them  we  select— sir  James  MarJiintosh,  an 
eloquent  writer  and  statesman.— Jeremy 
Bentliam,  celebrated  aa  a  jurist  and  law 
reformer ;  a  man  who  bad  his  own  specifics 
for  every  disease  of  the  body  politic,  but 
who  never  had  the  happiness  to  see  one 
of  them  effect  a  cure.— Sir  Walter  Scott, 
an  excellent  romance  writer,  and  a  poet  of 
acknowledged  merit,  who  for  a  long  period 
enjoyed  a  popularity  unknown  to  any  of  his 
contem  ponuies. 

A.i>.  1S33.— On  the  SOth  of  January  the 
first  reform  parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
ralsaion,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  the 
king  delivered  his  speech  in  person.  Among 
other  topics  of  Interest,  he  emphatically 
dwelt  upon  the  increasing  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination and  violence  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  intrusting  the 
crown  with  additional  powers  for  punish- 
ing the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  strengthening  the  legislative  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  This  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Insurrection  acta  in  the  following 
month ;  empowering  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
prohibit  public  meetings  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency ;  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
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redaction,  to  the  smonnt  of  IW.OOO/^  In  a 
ehartfc  of  about  KW.OOOt  m  hlch  the  director* 
annoallr  m«d«  for  the  manwement  of  the 
pobllc  debt,  Ac,  It  also  obtained  one  Im- 
portant privilege:  the  x^per  ot  the  Bans  of 
Enirland  being  made  a  U-»fal  tender  f or  aU 
Hnrna  above  6L,  except  bj  the  Bank  lt«clf  or 
iU  branchea.  There  waa  another  enact- 
ment, of  genermJ  !»»»*[<»'.  »>«V'*'J^f7h*'Km: 
tlonabJe  poller,  namely,  that  by  which  bills 
of  eichaniro  drawn  at  a  ceruln  llraiu-d 
date  were  exempt  from  the  usury  lawB ;  an 
enactment  the  mlnous  and  demoralising 
c  tfects  of  which.  In  ilmea  of  commercial 
distreai,  are  IncalcuUble.  The  charter, 
though  renewed  till  Augoat,  1855,  had  thla 
n-acrvatlon-lt  might  be  put  an  end  to, 
should  parliament  chooee.  In  1&46,  by  a 
}  ear's  prevloua  notice  being  given. 

Besides  the  seUlement  of  the  foregoing 
great  legislative  measure*,  various  taxes 
were  repealed  or  reduced ;  many  oOlclal  si- 
tuations were  abolished  or  reformed ;  aere- 
ral  Judicial  processes  amended ;  and  a  groat 
variety  of  private  bills  passed.  ^^^^ 

A.D.  1834.— The  desire  to  raoTe  on^f™ 
In  leglsUtlng  for  and  remorlng  everything 
that  seemed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
•liberal*  principle*,  waa  the  «»»*«»"><»»: 
sequence  of  the  reform  blU ;   and  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  year  the    pr»- 
surefrom  without'  waa  felt  by  mlul-tera  to 
be  a  most  lno<»nven«ent  appendage  to  their 
popularity.    They  had  effected  one  mighty 
object :  and  to  enter  upon  more,  much  cau- 
tion and  patient  deliberation  were  requlslt*. 
They  knew  that  popuUr  clamour  had  been 
kept  up  long  enough,  and  they  acc4>rdlngly 
endeavoured  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  noisy  and  Irregular  auxiliaries  who  bad 
Joined  their  nuiks  In  the  hour  of  need,  but 
who  were  now  become  troublesome  hang- 
ers-on.   This  state  of  things  ct>nld  not  long 
remain ;  and   on  Mr.  Ward  bringing  for- 
ward a  motion  In  the  h«mse  of  commons 
for  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue*  of 
the  Irish  church  to  the  purpose*  of  go- 
vernment. It  appeared  that  there  existed  a 
dfSSTce'  of  opinion  In  the  cabinet  m  Jo 
the  mode  In  which  the  motion  should  be 
met.    The  majority  wa.  in  lu  ^JJJ^r ;  »)ui 
the  appropriation  of  church  property  to 
other  than  ecdealaatlcal  »«»f«J»»»  ;°~™- 
patlble  with  the  notion*  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
0lr  Jamea  Graham,  the  ^^^^,S!^^X^ 
the  duke  of  Richmond;  »?<> .i^^^J. *f«J™* 
Ingly  resigned  their  place*  In  the  ministry. 
This  rupture  with  the  minlstere  abore- 
namcd  was  speedily  foUowed  by  another, 
which   ended   In  the  resignation  pt  wl 
Grey,  the  premier.    In  the  communication* 
which  had  from  tline  to  time  been  made  by 
minister*  to  Mr. pX3onneU  on  IriJ  affaire. 
It  had  been  con  Aden  tlallyatated  to  him 
that  when  the  Irish  coercion  bill  wa*  r»- 
newM.  the  clause*  prohibitory  of  tneetlngs 
would  not  be  pressed:  nojey^'f'f'JS* 
obnoxious   clauses  »rpeared  «n  the   blU , 
and  Mr.   COonnell  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered It  dlswJlvcd  the  obligation  of  Be. 
crecrTunder    which  the  oommunloaion 
hid   been   made.     Lord   Althorp.  finding 

hfSself   unable  to  "^i?«  ^^^'5"  ^ 
throuffh    the  c«»mmoM»,  with   Uie  clauses 


aff  ilnst  public  meetings,  sent  tn  hi*  resig- 
nation; and  a*  eart  Grey  conslderod  htm- 
self  unaMe,  without  the  aaststance  of  lord 
Althorp.  a*  mlnLstcrtal  leader  In  the  houae 
of  commons,  to  canr  on  the  goremmeut, 
he  also  resigned.  Partlamentary  refDrm, 
the  great  object  of  his  public  exertions, 
had  been  accomplished;  and  a*  he  was 
now  upwards  of  seventy,  and  In  an  Infirm 
sute  of  health,  he  aeeroed  glad  to  aeixe 
the  first  opportunity  of  closing  his  official 

labour*.  

An  arrangement  was,  however,  soon  ef- 
fected to  form  another  reform  mlnlstrr, 
lord  Althorp  consenting  to  resume  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  undo-  the 
premiership  of  viscount  Melbourne.  The 
new  cabinet  then  stood  thu* :  — viscount 
Melbourne,  firet  lord  of  the  treasnry ;  lord 
Brougham.  lord  chancellor;  viscount  Al- 
thorp. chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  president  of  the  council ; 
earl  of  Mulgrave.  privy  seal ;  rtscount  Dun- 
cannon,  home  secretary  ;  rlscount  Palmer- 
ston,  foreign  secretary ;  Spring  Rice,  colo- 
nial aecretary;  lord  AuckUnd,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ;  Charles  Grant,  president  of 
the  India  board :  marquis  of  Oonyngham, 
postmaster-general;  lord  Holland,  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  lord  Jcdin 
Russell,  paymaster  of  the  forces;  and  B. 
J.  Littleton,  secretary  for  IreUnd. 

The  king  In  person  prorogued  parUament 
on  the  15th  of  August.  Notwithstanding 
the  time  lost  In  ministerial  disagreements 
and  changes,  a  great  mass  of  business  had 
been  despatched.  The  two  principal  mea- 
sures were  the  *  central  criminal  court  act,' 
and  the  'poor-law  amendment  act.'  The 
former  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Old 
Bailey  court  over  a  population  of  about 
1,700,000;  not  only  in  Middlesex,  but  In 
parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex ;  leaving 
to  the  Middlesex  sessions,  at  Clerkenwell. 
the  trial  of  offences  punishable  with  not 
more  than  seven  years' transportation.  The 
Old  Bailey  sessions  to  he  held  at  least  twelve 
times  a  year.  ^    «  ^^ 

But  by  far  the  most  Important  of  these 
measures  was  the  poor>Uw  smendmentact : 
a  measure  which  has  scarcely  satisfied  the 
expecutlons  formed  with  regard  to  It.  In 
saying  this,  we  by  no  m^ans  would  Infer  that 
a  continuance  of  the  former  poor-law  sys- 
tem, with  IM  Incompetent  oOcera,  private 
jobbing,  expensive  litigation,  and  all  the 
numerous  errors  and  inconsistencies  that 
had  been  engrafted  on  the  original  aot  of 
Bllxabeth,  would  have  been  doalrable :  tar 
from  It.  But  the  pre*ent '  amended '  aystem, 
which  wa*  chiefly  Intended  to  reduce  the 
burden*ome  amount  of  the  poor-ratm, 
might  have  been  easily  carried  out  without 
those  obnoxious  clauses  which  enforce  the 
separation  of  married  menfrom  their  wives, 
and  mothere  from  their  pauper  ciilldren ; 
withholding  out-door  rellet  Ac.  Moreover, 
however  desirable  the  centralisation  of 
poor-law  power  may  be,  and  however  able 
the  commlssionere  who  form  the  board  at 
Somerset-house,  local  Interests  must  often 
be  left  to  locsl  management;  or  a  mode  of 
generalising  may  become  so  habitual  to 
1  those  who  superintend  tho  administration 
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of  the  poor-IawB,  m  to  tnutnte  all  ende*- 
vonra  to  obtain  IndivldiuU  Jastlce. 

SeTenit  poiraUr  rocMnres  were  curled 
dartnff  tbe  session ;  namely,  the  repeal  of 
the  hnnse-tax ;  the  abolition  of  the  dntj  on 
almanacks ;  the  abolition  of  sinecure  offices 
In  the  bonse  of  commons:  facilities  at  the 
post-offloe  for  the  transmission  of  forelgm 
newspapers;  grants  for  building  schools 
in  England  and  Scotland,  Ac 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  sys- 
tematic organisation  of  'trades*  unions' 
In  London  and  other  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  repeated  'strikes'  among 
tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
weavers,  spinners,  and  other  *  operatives.* 
But  the  different  enfts  all  returned  to 
their  employments,  without  any  rery  seri- 
ous tnjtuT  to  trade  or  to  themselves.  At 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Brussels  similar  combi- 
nations of  workmen  took  place,  and  were 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  par- 
ticularly at  Lyons,  where  no  less  than  6.000 
Eersons  (of  whom  1,700  were  troops)  were 
llled  bcKfore  the  Insurrection,  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  tradesT  unionists'  inters 
ferenoe  with  the  trials  of  some  of  their 
members,  was  quelled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October  a 
fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  offices  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  con- 
tinued to  rage  throughout  the  night,  and 
was  not  completely  extinguished  for  several 
days.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety 
of  that  ancient  ediflce,  Westminister-hall ; 
and  eren  the  venerable  and  magnificent 
Gothic  pile  opposite.  Westminsterabbey, 
was  at  one  period  thought  to  be  in  great 
danger :  but  nothing  that  skill  or  intrepidity 
coDid  achieve  was  neglected  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  flames ;  and  though  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  were  destroyed, 
neither  the  hall  nor  the  abbey  sustained  ma- 
terial damage ;  and  the  libraries  and  state 
papers  in  the  lords  and  commons  were 
preserved.  The  fire,  as  it  appeared  on 
strict  enquiry,  was  caused  by  negligence. 
In  burning  the  exchequer-tallies  In  a  build- 
ing adjoining  the  house  of  lords.  Tempo- 
rary chambers  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  legislature  were  afterwards  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  buildings. 

J  not  one  month  after  the  destruction  of 
the  houses  of  parliament  the  Melbourne 
ministry  was  summarily  and  unexpectedly 
dismissed.  On  the  14th  of  November  lord 
Melbourne  waited  on  his  Majesty  at  Brigh- 
ton to  take  his  commands  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  In 
the  room  of  lord  Althorp.  removed,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  earl  Spencer,  to  the 
house  of  peers.  The  king,  it  Is  said,  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  reconstruction  of 
the  cabinet,  and  made  bis  lordship  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  dnke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  waited  upon  his  majesty  on  tbp 
l«th,  and  advised  him  to  place  sir  Robert 
Peel  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Sir 
Robert  was  at  the  time  In  Italy,  whither  a 
courier  was  despatched,  and  the  baronet 
arrived  in  London  Dec  9,  saw  the  king, 
and  accepted  the  situation  of  premier;  the 
duke  of  Wellington  having  in  the  interim 
provisionally  filled  the  chief  offices  of  the 


goTemment.  Thus  again,  though  for  a 
brief  space,  the  tory  party,  or  conserva- 
tlTes,  as  they  were  now  called,  were  In  the 
ascendant. 

▲.D.  1830.— The  Melbourne  cabinet  bad 
been  for  some  time  looked  upon  as  the  mere 
dregs  of  the  Grey  ministry ;  and  the  losses 
It  had  sustained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
earl  of  Durham,  the  Stanley  section,  and 
the  noble  premier  himself,  had  not  been 
supplied  by  men  of  suitable  talents.  The 
public  therefore  had  no  great  reason  for  re- 
gret, however  much  they  may  have  been 
surprised,  when  the  king  so  suddenly  dis- 
pensed with  their  serrlces.  Tet  when  the 
same  men  were  intrusted  with  the  reins  of 
government  who  had  been  the  strenuous 
opposers  of  reform,  an  Instantaneous  out- 
cry burst  forth,  and  tbe  advent  of  toryism 
was  regarded  tij  the  populace  with  feelings 
of  distrust  and  dread.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
however,  explicitly  declared,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  reform  bill  as  a  final  and  irre- 
vocable settlement;  and  he  appealed  to 
several  Important  measures  that  had  for- 
merly emanated  from  himself  as  proofs 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  redress  of 
real  grievances,  and  the  removal  of  all  re- 
cognised abuses.  Upon  these  grounds  sir 
Robert  solicited  the  confidence  of  the  coim- 
try ;  and  he  brought  forward  his  leading 
measures  with  great  despatch  and  ability. 
The  ministerial  plans  for  affording  relief  to 
dissenters  relative  to  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  also  the  settlement  of  tithes, 
met  with  general  favour  and  concurrence. 
But  when,  on  the  aoth  of  March,  lord  John 
Russell  brought  forward  his  resolution  — 
'  that  tbe  house  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consi- 
der of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,'  the  motion  was  met  by  sir  E. 
Knstchbull  with  a  direct  negative,  and  after 
a  long  and  stormy  debate,  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  88.  The  Irish 
church  bill  was  then  discussed  In  commit- 
tee ;  and  after  three  nights'  debate  on  the 
question  of  appropriating  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  church  to  the  *  general  education  of 
all  classes  of  Christians,*  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  ministers  and  their  friends, 
there  was  still  a  majority  against  them  of 
97.  Finding  that  neither  concessions  nor 
professions  of  liberality  were  of  any  avail, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  upper  house 
and  sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  lower,  announced 
their  resignations ;  the  latter  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that,  though  thwarted  by 
the  commons,  he  parted  with  them  on 
friendly  terma. 

Once  more,  then,  we  see  lord  Melbourne 
aa  tbe  premier;  with  lord  John  Russell, 
home  secretary ;  lord  Palmerston,  foreign 
secretary ;  right  hon.  Spring  Rice,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer ;  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  president  of  the  oouncll ;  and  the 
other  official  appointments  filled  nearly  as 
they  were  when  the  'liberals*  were  lately 
In  power,  except  that  tbe  great  seal  was  for 
the  present  put  In  commission. 

The  first  grmt  question  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  commons,  and  one  which 
had  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  commu- 
nity with  much  Impatience,  was  that  of 
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asitAroped  uewspapers— an  Illicit  trade 
that  bad  long  been  followed  hj  certain 
London  newarendon— waa  abandoned  aa 
profltleaa.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  Mreral  naefnl  measures 
of  legislation  had  been  carried  dnring  the 
session,  considerable  disappointment  was 
felt  at  its  close  In  consequence  of  tbe  loss 
or  abandonment  of  certain  bills  which  had 
been  brought  forward  bj  ministers  with 
some  parade  and  apparent  confidence  of 
sncoeas:  aa,  for  example,  the  Irish  tithe 
and  municipal  bills ;  the  bill  for  governing 
charitable  trusts  In  England  by  popular 
election ;  bills  for  amending  tbe  English 
rounicipiU  act,  for  improving  the  court  of 
chancery, for  removing  the  civil  disabilities 
of  the  Jews,  &&  Bnt  if  the  value  depended 
on  the  amount  of  legislation,  there  was  no 
cause  of  complaint ;  the  number  of  gene- 
ral  acts  passed  in  1S36  being  117 ;  and  of 
railway  bills  alone.  S3.  By  the  act  for  the 
*  commutation  of  tithes  in  England  and 
Wales,*  provision  was  made  for  the  final 
extinction  witbia.  two  years  of  tbe  vex- 
atious right  of  exacting  tithes  in  kind,  and 
tor  commuting  them  into  a  com  rent 
charge,  payable  In  money.  By  the  *  estab- 
lished church '  act  fi»r  effecting  a  new  dia- 
tributlonof  episcopal  dioceses  snd  Incomes, 
the  Incomeof  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  to  be  reduced  to  l&fiOOL ;  the  archbishop 
of  TorIc  to  lo.ooot ;  the  bishop  of  London  to 
10,00(M. ;  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  8.0002.  ; 
Winchester,  9fiO0L ;  Ely,  6,500L ;  8t.  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  5,2002.;  Worcester,  5,0001. ;  and 
the  other  bishops  to  have  incomea  varying 
from  4,0002.  to  5,0001.  The  bishoprics  of 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  to  be  united;  also 
St.  Asaph  with  Bangor,  and  Sodor  and  Man 
with  that  of  Chester ;  and  two  new  bishop- 
rics to  be  erected,  one  at  Manchester,  the 
other  at  RIpon.  Several  other  economical 
regulations  In  the  church  were  at  the  same 
time  effected  by  this  bill.  Two  acta  were 
also  passed  whlcii  were  In  some  degree 
connected  with  church  reform,  namely,  the 
*m«Tiage  act/  and  the  act  for '  registering 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.'  Formerly, 
In  order  to  l>e  legally  married,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  comply  with  the  ritual  of  tbe 
established  church ;  but  by  the  neai  act  a 
marriage  may  bo  simply  a  civil  contract 
or  a  religious  ceremony,  sccording  to  the 
wish  of  the  parties ;  It  will  bo  equally  legal 
whether  contracted  in  any  registered  place 
of  religious  worship,  or  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar.  The  new  mode  of  registering 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  valuable 
also  as  a  statistical  document  and  an  au- 
thentic record  of  facta. 

In  the  obituary  for  this  year  are  several 
distinguished  names.  Lord  Stowell,  aged 
90,  an  eminent  civilian  ;  many  years  Judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  brother 
of  lord-chancellur  Eldon.— Charles  I-,  ex- 
iting of  France,  who  died  an  exile  in  Illyrla, 
in  the  80th  year  of  bis  age.  — And  the 
abb^Sieyes.  who  under  all  the  phases  of  tbe 
Prenrh  revolution  mainteined  an  elevated 
station,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  republic 
became  a  count  and  peer  of  the  empire. 

A.i>.  1837.— It  was  remarked  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  previous  year  that  symp- 


I  toms  of  prosperity  appeared  in  all  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  commercial  industry,  and 
that  no  lack  of  capital  wss  known  for  any 
undertakings,  however  vast,  provided  they 
held  out  a  prospect  for  safe  investments. 
Bnt  over-trading,  le4  on  and  encouraged 
by  over-banking,  produced  evils  which,  if 
not  equal,  were  very  similar  In  their  effects 
to  those  disasters  which  overwhelmed  the 
country  during  the  memorable  commercial 
panic  of  1835.  During  the  year  1886  no 
less  than  forty-five  Joint-stock  banks  had 
been  established.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  one  of  the  subjects  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  parliament  in  the  opening 
speech,  should  be '  a  renewal  of  the  enquiry 
into  the  operation  of  Joint-stock  banks.' 
Bnt  the  more  important  measures  which 
had  formed  the  leading  subjects  of  debate, 
and  which  were  regarded  by  ministers  as 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  their  tenure  In 
office,  underwent  certain  alterations,  and 
were  again  brought  forward  for  discussion. 
Little  progress,  however,  was  made,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  fora  time  absorbed 
all  matters  of  minor  interest. 

The  public  had  been  u>prlsed  by  the 
publication  of  bulletins,  that  his  majesty 
was  seriously  ill.  and  on  tbe  90th  of  June 
his  death  was  announced  as  having  taken 
place  early  that  morning.  His  majesty  was 
in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age,  and  had  nearly 
completed  tbe  seventh  year  of  bis  reign. 

Many  were  the  euloglums  pronounced 
upon  the  deceased  monarch ;  but  no  testi- 
mony was  more  just,  or  more  characteristic 
of  bis  real  qualities,  than  the  following 
tribute  by  sir  Robert  PecL  He  said:  'It 
was  the  universal  feeling  of  the  country, 
that  the  reins  of  government  were  never 
committed  to  the  bands  of  one  who  bore 
himself  as  a  sovereign  witb  more  aflkbillty, 
and  yet  with  more  true  dignity— to  one 
who  was  more  compassionate  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  others— or  to  one  whose  nature  wss 
more  utterly  free  from  all  selfishness.  He 
did  not  believe  that,  in  the  most  exalted  or 
In  the  most  humble  station,  there  could  be 
found  a  man  who  felt  more  pleasure  in 
witnessing  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
others.' 

CHAPTER  LXTI. 
T%e  Btign  of  YiOTORU. 

A.  D.  1837.  — IimLi.iGKNCi  of  bis  msjea- 
ty's  death  having  been  officially  commu- 
nicated to  tbe  princess  Victoria  and  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  at  Kensington  palace, 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
holding  a  privy  oouncil  there  at  eleven 
o'clock.  A  temporary  throne  was  erected 
for  the  occasion ;  and,  on  tbe  queen  being 
seated,  the  lord-chancellor  administered  to 
her  mi^Mty  the  usual  oath,  that  she  would 
govern  the  kingdom  according  to  its  laws 
and  customs,  &o.  Tbe  cabinet  ministers 
and  other  privy  ooonciUors  then  present 
took  the  oaths  of  aUeglanee  and  supremacy : 
and  the  ministers  naving  first  resigned 
their  seals  of  office,  her  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleaaed  to  return  them,  and  tliey 
severally  klaaed  hands  on  their  reappoint- 
ment. 
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Cl^e  CreAiTurv  of  ftUtorp*  ^c 


By  the  death  of  Wllllun  IV.  the  crown* 

I    of  the  united  kingdom  and  of  EUnorer 

J    were  dUserered  through  the  operation  of 

;    tlic  mUIc  law  excluding  females  from  the 

,    Hanoverian  kingdom,  which  consequently 

descended  to  the  next  heir,  the  duke  of 

I    Ouralieriand;    and    Adelaide,    as    queen* 

I    duwager,  was  entitled  to  100,00(M.  per  an- 

)    num.  settled  upon  her  for  life  In  1831,  with 

Marlborou^-house  and    Bushy-house  for 

residences. 

On  the  90th  of  October  the  new  parlia- 
ment assembled,  when  her  majesty  opened 
I  in  person  the  business  of  the  session.  In 
her  progress  to  and  from  the  house,  the 
queen  was  received  by  the  populace  with 
the  strongest  demonstrations  o<  mithuslasm 
and  loyalty. 

No  great  progress  was  made  during  the 
first  session  of  Victoria's  Farllament  In 
settling  the  various  Important  subjects  un- 
der discussion.  At  its  close,  however,  the 
civil  list  bill  was  passed ;  It  provided  a 
total  sum  of  885,000L,  which  was  thus  class- 
ed:—], privy  purse,  40,0001.:%  salaries  of 
household  and  retired  allowances.  lSl,MOi.; 
a.  expenses  of  household,  17S,500<.;  4.  n^yal 
bounty,  &c.,  lt,aoo/. ;  5.  pensions,  1,900^ ; 
unappropriated  monies.  8,040/. —On  the  23rd 
her  majesty  went  In  person  to  give  it  her 
royal  assent ;  and  then  adjourned  the  par- 
liament to  the  10th  of  January. 

A.  D.  1838.— For  some  time  past  there 
had  been  symptoms  of  disc^mtent  in  Lower 
Osnada,  fomented  by  the  old  French  party, 
which  at  length  broke  out  into  the  appear- 
ance of  a  civil  war.    To  check  an  evil  so 
pregnant  with  mischief,  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable that  no  ordinary  person  should  be 
sent  out  to  that  Important  eolony.    Ac- 
cordingly, It  was  notified  in  the  London 
Gasette,  Jan.  18,  that  the  earl  of  Durtiam. 
G.Ol  B.,  WM  appointed  goremor-general  of 
*all  her  majesty's  pmrlnces  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  oontinentof  North  America, 
and  her  majesty's  high  commissioner  for 
the  adjustment  of  certain  important  affairs 
affecting  the  prorlnoes  of  Lowerand  Upper 
Otnada.*^    His  lordship  did  not  arrive  In 
Oanada  till  nearly  the  end  of  May.    Actual 
contests  had  taken   place  between  con- 
siderable parties  of  the  insurgents  and  the 
troops  under  lieutenant-ooL  Wetherall.  who 
had  succeeded  In  driving  them  from  all  the 
villages  on  the  line  of  the  river  Richelieu. 
At  length  on  the  ISth  of  December,  sir 
John  Colbome  himself  marched  from  Mon- 
treal to  attack  the  chief  post  of  Hie  rebels 
at  the  Grand  Bml&    On  the  following  day 
an  engagement  took  place  in  the  church- 
yard of  Bt  Kustache,  when  the  loyalist  army 
proved  once  more  victorious,  80  of  the 
enemy  having  been  killed,  and  190  taken 
priaoners.    Dr.  J.  O.  Ohenler,  thetr  leader, 
was  ilaln ;  and  the  toan  was  more  than 
half   burnt   down.   On  the  15th,  on   sir 
J.  Oolbome's  approadi  to  the  town  of  St. 
Benoit,  a  great  portion  of  the  Inhabitants 
came  out  bearing  a  white  flag  and  begging 
for  mercy ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the  great 
disloyalty  nf  the  place,  and  the  fact  of  the 
principal  leaders  having  been  permitted  to 
eaeape^  some  of  their  houses  were  Ored  as 
an  example.   Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  one  of 


the  rebel  leaders,  having  been  nine  dajra 
concealed  In  the  woods,  was  broogfat  tn 
prisoner  to  Montreal  In  theCpper  Prorlnoe, 
a  body  of  rebels,  which  occupied  a  poaltion 
about  three  miles  from  Toronto,  threaten- 
ing that  city,  were  snoceaifnlly  attacked 
and  dispersed  on  the  7th  of  December  hj 
sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  citizens,  with  such  reinforcements  as 
had  spontaneously  Joined  them  from  the 
country.  The  rebels  hsd,  however,  estab- 
lished a  camp  ou  Navy  island  on  the 
Niagara  river ;  and  many  cltixens  at  the 
United  States  were  implicated  in  the  tnsur- 
recttonary  movements  there  and  elsewhere 
on  the  frontier 

Ou  the  3rd  of  March  a  sharp  engagement 
took  place  between  her  majesty's  troops  and 
the  insurgents,  in  which  the  latter  were 
totally  defeated  at  Point  Pele  Isbuid,  near 
the  western  boundary  of  the  British  poases- 
sluns.  This  Island  had  been  occupied  by 
about  500  men,  well  armed  and  equipped ; 
when  coL  Maitland,  In  order  to  dtspossess 
them,  marched  from  Amherstbargh  with 
a  few  companies  of  the  S9nd  and  83rd 
regiments,  two  six-pounders,  and  some 
volunteer  cavalry.  The  action  that  followed 
assumed  the  chancier  of  bush-flghting— the 
island,  which  Is  about  seven  milee  long, 
being  corered  with  thicket,  and  the  rebcds 
outnumbering  the  troops  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  two  to  one.  Uitimately.however, 
they  were  driven  to  flight ;  leaving  among 
the  dead,  colonel  Bradley,  the  commander- 
in-chief  ;  major  Howdley ;  and  captains  Van 
Rensellaer  and  M'Keon ;  besidea  a  great 
many  wounded  and  other  prisoners.  In  this 
instance  nearly  all  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  arms  that  were  foiwd  were  all  new,  and 
marked  as  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
The  insurgents  being  thus  foiled  in  their 
daring  attempts,  it  is  not  neoeesarr.for  the 
present,  for  as  to  dwell  further  on  Osnadlan 
affislrs,  than  to  observe  that  some  of  the 
most  active  ringleaders  were  executed,  and 
others  transported  to  the  Island  of  Bor- 
muJa. 

In  narrating  the  national  domestteooenr* 
rences  of  this  year,  we  have  to  commence 
with  one  which,  like  the  late  conflagration 
of  the  houses  of  parliament,  filled  the  In- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  with  great  and 
well-founded  alarm.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Janoary  a 
flre  broke  out  in  the  Royal  Bxdiange.  The 
firemen  with  the  engines  were  promptly  on 
the  spot,  but  owing  to  an  Intense  frost, 
great  delay  was  occasioned  before  their 
services  became  effective.  It  was  remarked 
by  those  present,  that  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  flames  had  Just  reached  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  building,  the  chimes  struck 
up,  as  usual,  the  old  tune  *  There's  nae  luck  1 
about  the  house,*  and  continued  for  about  I 
flve  minutes.  The  effect  was  extraordlDary;  { 
for  although  the  flre  was  violently  raging,  I 
and  discordant  sounds  arose  In  every  qoar- 
ter,  the  tune  was  distinctly  heard. 

For  months  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  approaching  coronation  of  Queen  Vie. 
toria.  It  waa  expected  to  be  a  splendid 
spectacle,  and  so  Indeed  It  proved ;  bat  the 
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walking  proceulon  of  sll  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  the  banquet  In  Westminster- 
hall,  with  all  the  feudal  serrlcea  attendant 
thereon  vwhich  distlngulsbed  the  gorffeous 
ceremony  of  George  IV.  from  that  of  Wil- 
liam), were  to  be  wholly  dispensed  with ; 
It  haying  been  diseoTered  that  *the  coat 
spoiled  the  relish ;'  but  in  order  to  make 
it  more  stately  than  the  last,  the  exterior 
oavalcade  was  to  be  increased  in  splendour 
and  numbers.  The  29th  of  June  waa  the 
day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  this 
angost  ceremony,  and  aa  the  procession 
was  to  pass  through  the  principal  streets, 
there  wns  scarcely  a  house  or  a  racant  spot 
along  the  whole  line  from  Hyde  Park-cor- 
ner, through  Piccadilly,  St.  Jaroes's-street. 
Pali  Mall.  Whitehall,  and  Parliament-«tn*«t. 
to  the  Abbey,  that  was  unoccupied  with 
gaUerlea  or  scaffolding. 

The  coronation  festivities  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  trade  In  the  metropolis ;  there 
being,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  Tlsitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
rery  considerable  number  of  distinguished 
foreigners,  independent  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  different  embassies.  No 
one,  however,  attracted  so  much  notice  or 
received  such  marked  attention  as  marshal 
Bnult,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the 
French  court. 

A  new  coinage  In  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
was  now  issued.  The  gold  consisted  of  live- 
pound  pieces,  double  sovereigns,  sove- 
reigns, and  half-sovereigns ;  the  silver  and 
copper  comprised  all  the  usual  current  coin 
of  those  metals ;  but  in  none  of  them  was 
there  either  the  originality  or  taste  dis- 
played that  was  expected. 

A.D.  1839.— Canada  again  demands  our 
notice.  Lord  Durham  had  been  sent  out 
with  extraordinary  powers  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  affairs  in  that  colony.  It  was  now 
admitted  that  he  had  exceeded  the  scope 
of  those  powers,  by  deciding  on  the  guilt 
of  accused  men,  without  trial,  and  by  ba- 
nishing and  imprisoning  them;  but  the 
ministers  thought  it  their  daty  to  acquiesce 
in  passing  a  bill,  which,  while  it  recited  the 
illegality  of  the  ordinance  issued  by  his 
lordship,  should  indemnify  those  who  had 
advised  or  acted  under  it,  on  the  score  of 
their  presumed  good  intentions.  The  or- 
dinance set  forth  that  '  Woolfred  Nelson, 
B.  &  M.  Bouchette,  and  others,  now  in 
Montreal  gaol,  having  acknowledged  their 
treasons  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  her  majesty,  shall  be 
transported  to  the  island  of  Bermuda,  not 
to  return  on  pain  of  death ;  and  the  same 
penalty  Is  to  be  incurred  by  Paplnean,  and 
others  who  have  absconded.  If  found  at 
large  in  the  province.'  Government  had 
intended  merely  to  substitute  a  tempo- 
rary legislative  power  during  the  suspen- 
sion of,  and  in  substitution  for,  the  ordi- 
nary iegislnture ;  and  as  the  ordinary  legis- 
lature would  not  Itave  had  power  to  pass 
such  an  ordinance,  it  was  argued  that 
neither  could  this  power  belong  to  the  sub- 
stituted authority. 

The  pasHlnK  of  the  Indemnity  act  made  a 
great  sensation  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
Canada  ;  and  lord  Durham,  acutely  feeling 


that  his  implied  condemnation  was  con- 
tained In  it,  declared  his  Intention  to  re- 
sign and  return  Immediately  to  England ; 
Inasmuch  as  he  waa  now  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  do  the  good  which  he  had  hoped 
to  accomplish. 

Meanwhile,  the  Qinadas  again  became 
the  scene  of  rebellious  war  and  piratical 
Invasion.  The  rebels  occupied  Beauhar- 
nols  and  Acadle,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  establish- 
ing their  headquarters  at  NapiervUle;  and 
their  forces  mustered,  at  one  time,  to  the 
number  of  6.000  men,  generally  well  armed. 
Several  actions  took  place;  and  sir  John 
Oolbume,  who  had  proclaimed  martial  law. 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Niu>iervlIlo  and 
Chatcauquay,  and  executed  a  severe  ven- 
geance upon  the  rebels  whom  he  found 
there,  burning  the  houses  of  the  disaffected 
through  the  whole  district  of  Acadle.  But 
it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  traitors  and 
their  republican  confederates  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  British  commander 
and  to  divide  the  military  force,  by  invad- 
ing Upper  Canada;  and  at  the  moment 
sir  John  Colbome  waa  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
BeAuhamois  and  Acadle,  800  republican  fill- 
ISusters  embarked  In  two  schooners  at  Og- 
denburgb,  fully  armed,  and  provided  with 
six  or  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack 
the  town  of  Prescott,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  By  the  aid  of  two  United 
States  steamers,  they  effected  a  landing  a 
mile  or  two  below  the  town,  where  they 
established  themselves  In  a  windmill  and 
some  stone  buildings,  and  repelled  the  flrst 
attempt  made  to  dislodge  them,  killing  and 
wounding  forty-flve  of  their  assailants, 
among  whom  were  five  oflloers;  but  on 
colonel  Dundas  arriving  with  a  reinforce- 
mept  of  regular  troops,  with  three  pieces 
of  artillery,  they  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Some  other  skirmishes  subsequently  took 
place,  chiefly  between  American  despera- 
does who  Invaded  the  British  territory  and 
the  qnoen's  troops ;  but  tbe  former  were 
severely  punished  for  tbeir  temerity.  The 
conduct  of  sir  John  Colbome  elicited  the 
praise  of  all  parties  at  home;  and  he  was 

3 (pointed  governor-general  of  Canada,  with 
I  the  powers  which  had  been  vested  in  the 
earl  of  Durham. 

The  adjustment  of  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Brunswick  bad  been 
a  subject  of  dispute  from  the  time  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Sutes  was  acknowledged 
in  1783.  Though  the  tract  In  dispute  waa 
of  no  value  Ut  either  claimant  generally  aa 
likely  to  become  profltable  under  culti- 
vation, yet  some  part  of  It  waa  found  ne- 
cessary to  Great  Britain  aa  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  New  Brunswick  and 
the  Oanadas,  and  thus  through  all  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.  Great  Britain  had,  more- 
over, since  1783,  remained  in  de  facto  pos- 
session of  the  desert,  as  far  aa  a  desert  can 
be  said  to  be  ocxrupled.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  Maine  InvadM  this  de- 
bateable  luid,  and  several  conflicts  took 
place,  which  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to 
Involve  Great  Britain  and  America  In  a 
general  war.   The  colonlsta  showed  great 
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alacrity  and  determination  In  defending 
their  right  to  the  disputed  tenitory ;  and 
It  was  erentoally  agreed  that  both  partlM 
were  to  continue  in  posaesslun  of  the  parts 
occupied  by  them  respectively  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute,  until  the  federal 
government  and  Great  Britain  ahoold  oome 
to  a  defluitlve  arrangement. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  had  lately 
been  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, the  state  of  parties  being  too  nloely 
balanced  to  insure  ministerial  majorities 
on  Questions  affecting  certain  commercial 
interests.  On  the  9th  of  April  leave  was 
given  to  bring  In  a  bill,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Labonchere,  to  suspend  the  executive 
constitution  and  to  make  provisions  for 
the  temporary  government  of  Jamaica.  It 
appeared  that,  In  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  the  governor  of  that  island  and 
the  house  of  assembly,  no  public  business 
could  be  proceeded  with ;  and  It  was  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  to  vest  the  government 
In  the  governor  and  a  council  only—to  be 
continued  for  five  years.  When,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  committee  on  the  Jamaica  bill 
was  moved.  It  was  opposed  by  sir  R.  Peel. 
In  a  long  and  elaborate  speech ;  In  whirii 
he  exposed  the  arbitrary  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  enormous  power  It  would  confer 
on  the  governor  and  commissioners,  and 
the  impossibility  of  Imposing  an  efTectnal 
check  on  the  abuse  of  power  exercised  at  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  In  sup- 
port of  the  view  be  had  taken,  sir  Robert 
alluded  to  the  mode  of  treating  refractory 
colonies,  formerly  suggested  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning; who  had  declared  that  'nothing 
short  of  absolute  and  demonstrable  neces- 
sity should  Induce  him  to  moot  the  awful 
question  of  the  transcendental  power  of 
parliament  over  every  dependency  of  the 
British  crown:  for  that  transcendental 
power  was  an  arcanum  of  empire  which 
ought  to  be  kept  back  within  the  penetralia 
of  the  constitution.*  After  an  adjourned 
debate,  May  the  6th,  the  house  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  going  Into  com- 
mittee 9M.  against  it  S8B,  the  majority  for 
ministers  being  only  Ave.  The  next  day 
lord  John  Russell  and  lord  Melbourne 
stated,  that  In  consequence  of  this  vote, 
the  ministry  had  come  to  the  resolution  to 
resign.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  were 
reinstated  in  their  places,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  reinstated  ministry  was  to 
form  a  legislative  union  of  the  provinces  of 
TTpper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  to  continue 
for  two  years  the  powers  vested  in  the 
governor  and  special  council  of  Lower 
Canada  by  the  act  previously  pasted  to  that 
effect.  Another  measure  was  also  carried, 
after  much  opposition,  namely,  to  grant  the 
sum  of  8O,O0(M.  for  the  purposes  of  public 
education.  And  a  tiilrd,  still  more  Interest- 
ing to  the  great  body  or  the  public,  was  an 
Immense  reduction  In  the  charge  for  pos- 
tage, by  the  substitution  of  one  uniform 
rate  br  weight.  Instead  of  Increased  charges 
according  to  the  number  of  pieces  of  paper 
contained  under  one  cover.  Thus,  what- 
ever be  the  distance,  the  postage  charge  fr»r 
a  letter  weighing  only  half  an  ounce  Is  one 


penny  ;  3d.  If  an  ounce ;  4d,  If  two  onnoes, 
and  so  on. 

The  fierce  and  cruel  contest  that  had 
raged  for  the  last  three  years  In  the  ^>anlsh 
peninsula,  between  the  Qu-Ilsts  and  Qirls- 
tinos,  was  now  virtually  terminated  by  the 
active  and  soIdier-llke  conduct  of  Bapar- 
tero,  the  queen's  general  and  chlet  The 
British  legion  had  some  time  since  with- 
drawn, the  queen's  party  dally  gained 
ground,  and  Don  Carlos  had  found  it.na- 
cessary  to  seek  refuge  in  France. 

In  narrating  the  affairs  of  Britain,  It  will 
be  observed  that  we  are  necessarily  led, 
from  time  to  time,  to  advert  to  the  erenta 
which  take  place  In  British  colonies  and 
possessions,  wherever  situate  and  however 
distant.  For  a  considerable  time  past  the 
government  of  India  had  been  adopting 
very  active  measures.  In  consequence  of 
the  shah  of  Persia,  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne  mainly  by  British  assistance,  being 
supposed  to  be  acting  under  Ruaslan  In- 
fluence, to  the  prejndloe  of  this  country. 
Stimulated  by  Russia,  as  It  appeared,  the 
Persian  undertook  an  expedition  to  Herat ; 
an  Important  place,  to  which  a  small  prin> 
dpality  Is  attached,  in  the  tenitory  of  Afl- 
ghanistan.  Lord  Auckland,  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  thereupon  determined  to 
send  an  army  of  so.ooo  men  towards  Can- 
dahar.  Caboul, and  Herat ;  and  this  force  waa 
to  be  joined  by  about  45,000  men.  furnished 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  the  sovereign  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  In  the  meantime  It  appeared  that 
the  Persians  had  suffered  great  loss  at  He- 
rat. It  was  soon  afterwards  rumoured  thai 
the  chiefs  of  Affghanistan  were  prepared  to 
meet  a  much  stronger  force  than  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  though  reinforced  bv 
Runjeet  Singh,  could  bring  Into  the  Held, 
and  that  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  ox 
accommodation.  The  next  accounts,  how- 
ever. Informed  us  that  the  British  bad  en- 
tered Candahar,  that  the  dlfflcnltlee  expe- 
rienced with  respect  to  provisions  had  v»- 
nlshed,  and  that  the  troops  were  received 
with  open  arms.  Shah  Soojah  was  crowned 
with  acclamation ;  and  the  army  proceeded 
forthwith  to  CabouL 

On  the  Slst  of  September  the  fort  of 
Joudpore,  In  Rajpootana,  surrendered  to 
the  British ;  and  that  of  Kumaul.  In  the 
Deccan,  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  camp 
of  the  rajah  was  attacked  by  general  Will- 
shire,  which  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  tbo 
enemy.  A  very  great  quantity  of  military 
stores  were  found  In  Kumaul,  and  treasore 
amounting  to  nearly  I,ooo,ooo<.  steritng.  In 
the  camp  an  Immense  quantity  of  Jewels 
was  captured,  besides  IfiCOOOL  In  specie. 
The  shah  of  Persia  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge Shah  Soojah  as  king  of  Affghanistan ; 
but  Dost  Mahomed,  the  deposed  prince, 
was  still  at  large,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  a  wldely-ramlfled  conspiracy  exlst«d 
among  the  native  chiefs  to  nse  against  th« 
British  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

The  country  had  been  much  disturbed 
during  the  year  by  large  and  tumnltoooa 
assemblages  of  the  people,  of  a  revolution- 
ary character,  under  the  name  of  ekarttgt* ; 
and  many  excesses  were  committed  by 
them  In  the  large  manufarturing  towns  <u 
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■  twvrel  drmnuUnco  tbe|-  wnvaoeomplisb- 
ed.  Box  the  great  espiott  remaliia  to  be 
related. 

Sc  Jean  (TAcre  wMtakvn  by  thcallln  on 
tbe  3rd  uf  5ofcnibCT.    Oolonel  Smith,  wbo 
rormnanded  Um  forces  tn  Syria,  directed 
Omar  Bey,  with  tjOOO  Turks,  to  adrance  on 
<  Tynp,  and  ocenpy  the  paaaes  to  the  nortb- 
vard  of  Arre;  In  tbe  meantime  admiral 
Atopfbrd  sailed  from  Beyrmit  roads,  baring 
!  on  board  3.000  Turks,  and  detachments  of 
Enj^Ish  artUlSTT  and  sappers    The  foroes 
and  fleet  arrtred  off  Acre  at  the  same  boor. 
At  s  o'clock  PJK.  a  tremmdons  cannon- 
ade  took  place,  whldi    was  maintained 
without  Intermission  for  some  hours ;  tbe 
•teamcrs    lying    outside    throwing  their 
shells  with  astonishing  rapidity  orer  the 
ships  into  the  fortlfl cation.    During  the 
bombardment  the  arsenal  and  ma^utne 
blew  up,  annihilating  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  enemy,  forming  two  entire  regiments, 
who  were  drawn  np  on  the  ramparts.    A 
sensation  was  felt  on  board  the  ships  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  earthquake.    Brery  Urlng 
creature  within  the  area  of  60.000  square 
yards  oeased  to  exist.    At  two  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  a  boat  arrired  fronn 
Acre  to  announce  that  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  learlng  the  place ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  sun  rose,  the  British.  Aus- 
trian, and  Turkish  flags  were  seen  waring 
on  the  citadeL    The  town  was  found  to 
be  one  mass  of  mins—the  batteries  and 
houses  riddled  all  over— the  killed  and 
wounded  lying  about  in  all  directions.   The 
slain  were  estimated  at  9.500  men,  and  the 
prisoners  amounted  to  upwards  of  3.000. 
The  Turkish  troops  werefauided  to  garrison 
Acre,  where  a  rast  quantity  of  military 
stores  was  found;   besides  an   excellent 
park  of  artillery  of  100  guns,  and  a  large 
sum  in  specie. 

As  the  foregoing  successes  led  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Syria,  and  its 
evacuation  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  operations  of  a  minor 
character.  Mchemet  All  eventually  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  conditions  which  were 
olTcred  by  the  sultan,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
representstlves  of  Austria,  Franco,  Grmt 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia.- 1.  The  he- 
reditary possession  of  Egypt  Is  eonflrmed 
to  Mehemet  Alt.  and  his  descendants  m  a 
direct  Nne.— S.  Mehemet  All  will  be  allow- 
ed to  nominate  his  own  officers  up  to  the 
rank  of  a  colonel.  The  viceroy  can  only 
confer  the  title  of  pacha  with  tbe  consent 
of  the  sultan.— S.  The  annual  contribution 
Is  flxcd  at  80,000  purses,  or  40.000,000  of 
piastres,  or  400,0001  —  4.  The  rieeroy  will 
not  be  allowed  to  build  a  ship  of  war  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  sultan.— &  Um 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  empire  are  to 
be  observed  in  Egypt,  with  sudi  changea 
as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  peopio 
may  render  necessary,  but  which  changea 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Porte. 

At  the  commenoeroent  of  the  year  news 
was  brought  frt>m  China  that  the  differ- 
ences which  had  existed  were  In  a  fklrtraln 
of  settlement,  and  that  tbe  war  might  be 
considered  as  at  an  end.  Hostilities  had. 
owerer,  rooommenoed.  In  eonaoquenco  ci 


tionary  moveroeot  In  France,  al»ove  de- 
scribed. protiaMy  owed  Its  ori^n  to  the 
very  •  Iff^ral  *  permiMion  ^ranti^  by  Louis 
Pbtltppc,  and  the  no  leas  Ilt^eral  acqal- 
esrcnrc  of  tlie  English  minltters,  to  allow 
tbe  ashes  of  the  emperor  Sapoleon  to  be 
removed  from  St.  Helena  In  order  that 
they  might  find  their  last  rrstlng-place  In 
france.  This  had  nndoulit<>dly  ral«ed  tbe 
hop«^  of  many  zeatoos  Baonaportlsts,  wbo 
thought  that  the  f^rrour  of  the  populace 
was  likely  to  display  itself  In  a  violent 
tmettU^  which  the  troops  would  be  mure 
ready  to  fiironr  than  to  queU.  A  grant  of 
a  million  of  francs  had  been  made  to  de- 
fray tbe  expenses  of  the  expedition  to  St. 
Helena  (which  was  to  be  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  prince  de  Joinviiie).  the  funeral 
ceremony,  and  the  erection  of  a  tomb  In 
the  church  of  the  Invalldes ;  so  that.  In  tbe 
language  of  the  French  minister  of  the  In- 
terior, 'his  tomb,  like  bis  glory,  should 
belong  to  his  country  t'  Tbe  prince  arrived 
at  Cherbourg,  with  his  •precious  charge,' 
on  the  aoth  of  ITovember ;  and  on  tbe  15th 
of  December  Napoleon's  remains  were  ho- 
noured by  a  splendid  funeral  procc«nlon. 
the  king  and  royal  famDy  t>eing  present  at 
the  ceremony,  with  00/100  national  guards 
In  attendance, and  an  assemblage  of  500/)00 
persons. 

We  conclude  this  year's  occurrences  with 
the  accouchement  of  her  majesty  queen 
Victoria,  who  on  the  21  st  of  ?Covem»>er 
gave  birth  at  Buck  Ingham- palace  to<«  prin- 
cess, her  flrst-bom  child ;  snd  on  the  10th 
of  Pebruarythe  Infant  princess  royal  was 
christened  Yictoria  Adelaide  Mary  r<onlsa. 
A.D.  1841.— During  the  past  year  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  European  powers  had 
been  drawn  to  tbe  condition  of  Syria  and 
Turkey;  and  an  alliance  was  entered  Into 
between   England.   Russia,  Austria,   and 
PnisMla  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  which 
oxistod  between  the  sultan  and  Mehemet 
All,  the  warlike  pacha  of  Egypt.    For  this 
purpose  It  was  deemed  expeidlent  to  de- 
spatch a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
on  the  1 4th  of  Autmst  commodore  Napier 
summoned  the   Egyptian   anthorltloa  to 
evacuate  Syria.    In  reply  to  this  summons 
Mehemet  All  declared    that  on  the  first 
appearance  of  hostility  In  the  powers  of 
Europe,  the  pacha  Ibrahim  would  be  com- 
manded to  march  on  Constantinople.   Soon 
afterwards  ho*tllltios  commenced,  and  the 
town  of  Bcyrout  was  bombarded  on  the 
nth    of  September,  and   completely  de- 
Blroyed  by  the  allies  Ir  two  hours.   The  war 
in  Hyria  was  now  carried  on  with  great 
ftcllvitv.    The  trtx>ps  of  Ibrahim  sustaln- 
etl  a  signal  defeat  early  In  October,  with 
the  loss  of  r.ooo  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners:    In   addition  to   which,    com- 
modore Napier,  with  a  cotnparatively  trl- 
fllnf^nnmber  of  marines  fuid'Turklsh  troops, 
succeeded  In  expelling  the  Egyptians  from 
nearly   the  whole  of   Lebanon,  captured 
abi>ut  5.000  prisoners,  with  artillerr  and 
stores,  and  effected  the  disorganisation  of 
an  army  of  lo.ooo  men.    In  short,  more 
brilliant  results  with  su^^h  limited  means 
lisve  rarely,  If  ever,  been  known,  particu- 
larly when  It  Is  considered  under  what 
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under  th^m  leavlnff  Cunton  w»d  »■  rlclnlt y, 
and  «,oon.ooo  of  dollars  to  b«  paid  within  a 
week,  the  flrat  million  before  erenlng  that 
day :  If  the  whole  waa  not  paid  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  ninaoro  waa  to  be  raised 
to  r.ooo.ooo ;  If  not  before  the  end  of  fonr- 
teen  days,  to  8,000,000:  and  if  not  before 
twenty  days,  to  9,ooo.000  dollara.  After 
three  days,  the  conditions  bavtnR  been  fuK 
filled,  the  troops  left  for  Hon^  Kon«.  hartns 
had  18  men  killed  and  07  wounded.  81r 
H.  F.  Senhoosedled  on  board  the  Blenheim 
from  a  fever  brought  on  by  exresslre  fft- 
tlgue.  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the 
Chinese  were  st  ill  determined  to  resist,  and 
Teh  Shan  had  reported  to  the  emperor,  his 
uncle,  that  when  be  had  induced  the  bar- 
barians to  withdraw,  he  wouM  repair  all 
the  forts  a«ratn.  The  emperor,  on  his  part, 
declared  that,  as  a  last  resort,  ne  would  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  march 
to  India  and  Kngland,  and  t«v  np  tbe  Bn^- 
Itsh  root  and  branch  1 

8lr  Henry  Potttnger,  the  new  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  rear-admiral  Parker,  the  new 
naTai  commander-in-rhlef,  arrived  at  Macao 
on  the  9th  of  AugnsL  A  nntlflratlon  of 
air  Henry's  presence  and  powera  was  sent 
to  Oauton  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  forwarded  to  the  em- 
peror at  Pekln.  the  answer  t<F  which  waa 
required  to  be  aent  to  a  northern  station. 

The  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  war, 
four  armed  steamrra,  and  twenty-two  trans- 
ports, sailed  for  the  Island  and  fortified  city 
of  Amoy  on  the  SUt  of  Angiut. 

This  Island  Is  situated  In  a  fine  gulf  In 
the  province  of  Pokeln,  the  great  tea  dis- 
trict of  China.  opp4»alte  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, and  about  880  mile*  north-east  of 
tbe  gulf  of  Canton.  SOO  miles  south  of  Chn- 
san,  and  1.800  miles  from  Pekln.  It  was 
fortified  by  very  strong  defences,  of  granite 
rocks  faced  with  mud,  and  mounted  with 
no  test  than  BOO  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the 
98th,  after  a  brief  parley  wHh  a  man- 
darin, the  city  waa  bombarded  for  two 
hours.  Sir  Hugh  Oough,  with  the  18th 
regiment,  then  landed,  and  sehced  one  end 
of  the  long  battery ;  whilst  the  98th  regi- 
ment, with  tbe  sallore  and  marines,  car- 
ried the  strong  batteries  on  the  Island  of 
Koolangaee,  Just  In  front  of  Amoy.  The 
Chinese  made  an  animated  defence  for 
four  houra.  and  then  fled  from  all  their  for- 
tifloatlona,  and  also  from  the  citv,  carrying 
with  them  their  treasures.  The  Chinese 
Junks  and  warboats  were  all  captured; 
and  the  cannon,  with  Immense  munitions 
of  war,  of  course  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Not  a  single  man  of  the  British 
was  killed,  and  only  nine  were  wounded. 
Tbe  next  day  sir  Hugh  Oough  entered  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  troops  wltliout  op- 
position. 

The  next  despatches  from  Ohln*  stated 
that  Chusan  had  been  recaptured  on  tbe 
1st  of  October.  A  more  resolute  stand 
than  usual  was  made  by  tbe  Chinese :  but 
the  troops,  supported  by  the  flre  of  the 
ships,  aacended  a  bill,  and  eacaladed  Ting- 
hae,  the  civtltal  city,  from  whence  the  Bri- 
tish coloura  were  soon  seen  flying  In  every 
direction.    On  the  7tb  the  troop*  attacked  J 


the  ctty  of  Clnbae.  on  the  mainland  oppo- 
site Chusan,  which  Is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
thirty-seven  feet  thick,  and  twenty-two  feet 
hifrh,  with  an  embrasured  parapet  of  four 
feet  high.  Tbe  ships  shelled  tbe  citadel 
and  enflladed  the  batteries;  the  seamen 
and  marines  then  landed,  and  admiral  sir 
W.  Parker,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  British 
sailor,  was  among  the  flrat  to  scale  tbe 
walls.  Here  was  found  a  great  araeoal,  a 
cannon  foundry  and  gun-carrlaae  mano- 
factory,  and  a  great  variety  or  warUka 
stores. 

Several  otherengagementa  took  plaee.  tn 
all  of  which  the  British  continued  to  have 
a  most  decided  advantage,  although  It  waa 
admitted  that  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  sol- 
diers showed  more  resolution  and  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war  than  on 
former  occasions.  However,  as  a  large  re- 
inforcement of  troops,  with  a  battering 
train  which  had  been  sent  from  Calcutta. 
was  shorily  expected,  sir  Henry  Pottlnger 
put  off  tbe  execution  of  some  Intended 
operation*  on  a  more  axtendad  scale  onto 
their  arrival. 

Home  aflaira  again  require  onr  attention. 
The  finances  of  the  country  bad  latterir 
assumed  a  most  discouraging  aspect ;  uid 
on  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  bring- 
ing forward  his  annual  budget,  he  proposed 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  present 
year,  which  he  sUted  to  be  9,431 ,000i,  be- 
sides the  aggregate  deficiency  of  SvOOO.oooL, 
mainly  by  a  modification  of  the  duties  on 
sugar  and  timber,  and  an  alteration  of  the 
duties  on  com.    The  opposition,  generally, 
censured  the  proceedings  of  mlnlstera ;  and 
sir  Robert  Peel  commented  severely  on  the 
enormous  deficiency  of  7.SOD.oon(.  Incurred 
during  the  past  five  years,  with  a  revenue, 
too.  which  had  been  througbovt  improving 
It  appeared  that  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration was  on  the  wane ;  and  .Its  perma- 
nency waa  put  to  the  teat  when  lord  John 
Russell,  In  moving  that  tbe  house  should 
go  Into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  In 
order  to  consider  the  sugar  duties,  entered 
into  a  defence  of  the  present  policy  of  go- 
vernment.   Lord  Sandon  then  moved  tJhe 
amendment  of  which  be  had  given  notice, 
'  That  considering  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  parliament  and  tbe  country  have 
made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery,  with  tbe  earnest  hope  that 
their  exertions  and  example  might  lead  to 
the  mitigation  and  final  extension  of  those 
evils  In  other  countries,  this  house  Is  not 
prepared  (especially  with  the  present  pro- 
spects of  the  supply  of  sugar  from  ftitlsh 
possessions)  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed 
by  her  majesty's  government  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  forblgn  sugara.'   The 
debate  which  hereupon  ensued  waa  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  and  lasted  for  the 
unprecedented  extent  of  eight  nighta  When 
tbe  house  divided,  on  the  leth  of  May.  there 
speared  for  lord  8andon*8  amendment. 
817 ;  against  It,  981 ;  majority  against  mi- 
nisters, a& 

On  the  27th  of  May  sir  R.  Peel  took  an 
opportunity  of  minutely  reviewing  the  va- 
rious measures  that  had  been  submitted 
to  parflament  by  ministers,  and  afterwards 
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abM)don«d,  and  the  preJndirUl  effects  on 
the  flnance*  of  the  cooutrr  which  had  ac- 
crued from  the  passing  of  others.  Sir 
Robert  added,  Uiat  in  erery  former  case 
where  the  house  had  indicated  that  its 
eonfldence  was  withdrawn  from  the  minis- 
try, the  ministers  had  retired.  The  whole 
of  their  conduct  betrayed  weakneA  and  a 
senrile  tmckling  for  popnUr  favour ;  and 
the  prerogatiTes  of  the  crown  were  not  safe 
In  their  hands.  He  then  mored  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  'That  her  majesty's  minis- 
ters do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  house  of  commons  to  enable 
them  to  Gtrry  through  the  house  measures 
which  they  de«m  of  essential  importance  to 
the  public  welfitfe,  and  that  their  conti- 
nnance  In  office,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  at  rarlanoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
i  tutlnn.'  This  motion  was  carried  in  a  full 
I  house  (the  number  of  members  present 
being  638),  by  a  majority  of  one.  On  the 
S9nd  of  June  her  majesty  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, *  with  a  riew  to  its  immediate  disso- 
lution :  *  and  it  was  accordingly  dissolred 
by  proclamation  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament 
(August  the  24th),  the  strength  of  the 
consenratlTe party  was  striking.  The  min- 
isters had  no  measures  to  propose  beyond 
those  on  which  they  had  before  sustained 
a  defeat;  and  when  an  amendment  to  the 
address  was  put  to  the  vote,  declaratory  of 
a  want  of  confidence  in  her  majesty's  pre- 
sent advisers,  it  elicited  a  spirited  debate 
of  four  nights'  continuance,  terminating  in 
a  majority  of  01  against  ministers.  This 
result  produced,  as  a  matter  of  course^n 
immediate  change  in  the  ministry.  The 
new  cabinet  was  thus  constituted  >-Slr  R. 
Peel,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  duke  of 
Wellington  (without  office);  lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  lord-chancclior :  lord  Whamcliffc, 
president  of  the  council ;  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, privy  seal ;  right  hon.  H.  Goulbum, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  sir  James 
Graham,  home  secretary ;  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
foreign  secretary;  lord  Stanley,  colonial 
secreury ;  earl  of  Haddington,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty;  lord  Kllenborough.  presl> 
dent  of  the  board  of  control ;  earl  of  Ripon 
president  of  the  board  of  trade ;  sir  Henry 
Hardlnge,  secretary  at  war;  sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  pay- 
master of  the  forces.  Earl  de  Grey  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and 
sir  Edward  Sngden,  Trish  lord  chancellor. 

Some  ordinary  business  being  disposed 
of,  sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to  defer  till  after 
Christmas  the  measures  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  equalise  the  expenditure  and  the 
revenue,  and  the  plans  of  ministers  for 
meeting  the  eommerdal  difficulties  of  the 
country :  and  the  first  seeaton  closed  on  the 
Tth  of  October. 

On  the  aoth  of  October,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ix)ndon  were  alarmed  by  a  deatructive 
fire  in  the  Tower,  which  broke  out  about 
half-past  ten  ti'clock  at  night,  and  eon- 
tinned  to  rage  with  the  utmost  fury  for 
several  hours.  It  was  first  discovered  In 
the  round  or  Bowyer  tower,  and  quickly 
spread  to  the  grand  armoury.  Notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  firemen  and 


the  military,  the  confiagration  continued 
to  spread,  and  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  the  Jewel  tower,  with  Its 
crowns,  sceptres,  and  other  emblems  of 
royalty  deposited  there,  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  Happily,  by  promptexertlon, 
they  were  all  taken  to  the  governor's  resi- 
dence ;  snd  the  gunpowder  and  other  war- 
like stores  in  the  ordnance  office,  were  also 
removed.  In  addition  to  the  armoury  and 
Bowyer  tower,  three  other  large  buildings 
were  entirely  consumed.  The  grand  ar- 
moury was  846  feet  long,  and  «o  feet  broad. 
In  the  Tower  floor  were  kept  about  forty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  made  by  founders 
of  different  periods,  besides  various  other 
interesting  objects,  and  a  large  number  of 
chests  containing  arms  In  readiness  for 
use.  A  grand  staircase  led  to  the  upper 
floor,  which  was  aU  one  room,  and  called 
the  small  armoury,  in  which  were  above 
150.000  stand  of  small  arms,  new  flinted, 
and  ready  for  immediate  service.  As  that 
part  of  the  building  where  the  Are  originated 
was  heated  by  flues  from  stoves,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  accident  was 
thereby  occasioned.  The  loss  sustained. 
Including  the  expense  of  rebuilding,  was 
estimated  at  about  250,ooot. 

On  the  otb  of  November  the  queen  gave 
birth  to  a  prince  at  Buckingham-palace.  On 
the  S5th  of  the  following  January  the 
Infant  prince  of  Wales  received  the  name 
of  Afbert  Edward,  the  king  of  Prussia  being 
one  of  the  sponsors. 

A.i>.  184a.— The  year  commenced  with 
most  disastrous  intelligence  from  India. 
In  consequence  of  reductions  having  been 
made  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the  eastern 
Gbilxie  tribes,  for  keeping  open  the  passes 
between  Caboui  and  JelUlabad.  in  Affghan- 
istan,  the  people  rose  and  took  possession 
of  those  passes.  Gen.  sir  R.  Sale's  brigade 
was  therefore  directed  to  reopen  the  com- 
munication. The  brigade  fought  its  way 
to  Gundamuck,  greatly  harassed  by  tlie 
enemy  from  the  high  ground,  and,  after 
eighteen  days*  Incessant  fighting,  reached 
that  place,  much  exhausted;  they  then 
moved  upon  Jellalabad.  Meantime  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  at  QibouL  Sir  A. 
Bumes,  his  brother  lieut  0.  Bumes,  lieut. 
Broadfooi.  and  lieut.  Sturt  were  massacred. 
The  whole  city  then  rose  In  arms,  and 
universal  plunder  ensued— whilst  another 
large  party  atucked  the  British  canton- 
ments, shout  two  miles  from  the  town. 
These  outrages,  unfortunately,  were  but  the 
prelude  to  others  far  more  frtghtfnl.  Akh- 
bar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahommed,  on 
pretence  of  making  arrangements  with  sir 
W.  M'Naghten.  the  British  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Shah  Soojah,  luvlled  him  to  a 
conference ;  he  went,  aeeompanled  by  four 
officers  and  a  small  escort ;  when  the  trea> 
cheroas  Affghan,  after  abusing  the  British 
ambassador,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  Oapt.  Trevor,  of  the  srd 
Bengal  eavalry,  on  rushing  to  his  assist- 
ance, was  cut  down,  three  other  officers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  mutilated 
body  of  the  ambassador  was  then  barb*, 
rottsly  paraded  through  the  town.  It  waa 
also  stated  that  some  severe  fighting  had 
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■elzed  iMt  Januarjr  from  the  Britlsb  wm 
placed  ttiere:  the  cbleti  kept  their  wires 
and  tamlileBln  It ;  and  many  of  those  who 
had  escaped  from  Oaboul  had  loa^ht  refuge 
there.  Its  capture,  howerer.  was  a  work 
of  no  great  difficulty ;  the  British  troops 
driving  the  enemy  before  them  with  consl* 
derable  slaughter.  The  Anglo-Indian  troops 
soon  afterwards  commenced  their  home- 
ward march  in  three  divisions;  the  first 
under  general  Pollock,  the  second  under 
general  H'OBSkUI  and  the  third  under  ge- 
neral Nott.  The  first  division  effected  their 
march  through  the  passes  without  loss; 
but  the  second  was  less  suocescfni.  the 
mountaineers  attacking  it  about  All-Mus- 
jid,  and  plundering  it  of  part  of  the  bag- 
gage. Genera]  Nott,  with  his  division,  ar- 
rived in  safety;  bf-arlng  with  them  the 
celebrated  gates  of  Somnauth,  which,  it  is 
said,  a  Mahometan  conqueror  had  taken 
away  from  an  Indian  temple,  and  which, 
during  nearly  eight  centuries,  formed  the 
chief  ornament  of  his  tomb  at  Ohuxnee. 

The  Niger  expedition,  as  it  was  termed, 
which  was  undertaken  last  year  by  bene- 
volent individuals,  supported  by  a  govern- 
ment grant  of  eOfiOOL,  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  pestilential  effects  of  the  climate. 
The  intention  was.  to  plant  in  the  centre 
of  Africa  an  English  colony,  in  the  hope, 
by  the  proofs  afforded  of  the  advantages  of 
agriculture  and  trade,  to  reclaim  the  na- 
tives from  the  custom  of  selling  thetr  cap- 
tives into  slaTery. 

Among  the  Tarions  domestic  Incidents 
which  diversify  a  nation's  annals,  none 
exdte  such  lively  interest  or  give  birth  to 
such  a  spontaneous  burst  of  loyal  feeling, 
as  outrages  directed  against  the  life  or 
welfare  of  a  beloved  sovereign.  On  the 
aoth  of  May,  as  her  majesty,  accompanied 
by  prince  Albert,  was  returning  down  Con- 
stitutlon-hiU,  to  Buckingham-palace,  from 
her  afternoon's  ride,  a  young  man,  named 
John  Francis,  fired  a  pistol  at  the  carriage, 
but  without  effecting  any  injury.  He  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody,  examined 
beton  the  privy  council,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  Newgate ;  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  the  extreme 
penalty  was  commuted  to  transportation 
forUfeu 

It  was  evident  that  the  fUse  and  repre- 
hensible sympathy  shown  to  Oxford  nad 
encouraged  othOTs  in  their  base  attempts ; 
and  sir  Robert  Peel,  acting  on  that  con- 
viction, introduced  a  bill  into  parliament 
for  thelwtter  security  of  her  majesty's  per- 
son :  his  object  being  to  consign  the  of- 
fenders to  that  contempt  and  to  that  sort 
of  punishment  which  befitted  their  dis- 
graceful practices.  The  bill  was  so  framed 
as  to  inflict  for  the  offences  of  presenting 
firearms  at  her  majesty,  or  striking  or  at- 
tempting to  strike  her  person  with  missiles, 
and  for  various  other  acts  of  violence  in- 
tended to  alarm  her  majesty,  or  disturb  the 
public  peace,  the  penMty  of  seven  years' 
transportation,  with  previous  imprison- 
ment and  a  good  fiogglng,  or  other  bodily 
chastisement. 

Her  majesty  having  signified  her  Inten- 
Uon  at  visiting  Scotland  this  summer,  she 


'  and  prince  Albert  embarked  at  Woolwich 
Aug.  99.  During  their  progress  every  tower 
and  beacon  along  the  coast  vied  in  demon- 
strations of  loyalty.  Her  majesty  arrived 
Sept.  1 ;  and  on  landing  proceeded  direct 
to  Dalkeith  paUce.  On  the  Srd  her  majesty 
made  her  public  entry  Into  Edinburgh ;  and 
reembarking  on  the  Uth,  In  two  days 
reached  Windsor-castle. 

We  must  once  more  recur  to  ttie  warlike 
operations  in  China.  After  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  the  British  expedition  on 
the  lath  of  June  entered  the  large  river 
called  Tang-tze-Klang,  on  the  banks  of 
which  were  Immense  fortifications.  The 
fleet  at  day  Ught  having  taken  their  stations, 
the  batteries  opened  a  flre,  which  lasted 
two  hours.  The  seamen  and  marines  then 
landed,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  bat- 
teries before  the  troops  could  be  disem- 
barked. 3&8  guns  were  here  taken,  of  heavy 
calibre,  and  11  feet  long.  On  the  l»th  two 
other  batteries  were  taken,  in  which  were 
48  guns.  The  troops  then  took  ptissesslon 
of  the  city  of  Shanghai,  destroyed  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  distributed  the  granaries 
among  the  people.  Two  other  fleld-works 
were  also  taken,  and  the  total  of  the  guns 
captured  amounted  to  theastonishlngnum- 
ber  of  864  The  squadron  set  sail  from 
Woosung  on  the  6th  of  July ;  on  the  aoth 
the  vessels  anchored  abreast  of  the  city  of 
Ching-Keang-foo,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance of  the  grand  canal,  and  the  next 
morning  the  troops  were  disembarked,  and 
marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Chinese  forces. 
One  brigade  was  directed  to  move  against 
the  enemy's  camp,  situated  about  three 
miles  distant :  another  was  ordered  to  co- 
operate with  this  division  in  cuttlngofl  tht 
expected  retreat  of  the  Chinese  from  tht 
camp ;  while  the  third  received  lnstruction^ 
to  escalade  the  northern  wall  of  the  town. 
The  Chinese,  after  flring  a  few  distant  vol- 
leys, fled  from  the  camp  with  precipitation, 
and  dispersed  over  the  country.  The  city 
itself,  however,  was  manfully  defended  by 
tbeTartar  soldiers,  who  prolonged  the  con- 
test for  several  hours,  resisting  with  despe- 
rate valour  the  com  bined  efforts  of  the  th  ree 
brigades,  aided  by  a  reinforcement  of  ma- 
rines and  seamen.  At  length  opposition 
ceased,  and  ere  nightfall  the  British  were 
complete  masters  of  the  place.  Ching^ 
Keang-foo,  like  Amoy,  was  most  strongly 
fortifled,  and  the  works  in  excellent  repair. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  garrison  consisted 
of  not  leas  than  8,000  men.  and  of  these 
about  1,000  and  40  mandarins  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Tartar  general  retired 
to  his  house  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost, 
made  his  servants  set  it  on  fire,  and  sat  in 
his  chair  till  he  was  burned  to  death.  On 
the  side  of  the  British,  16  officers  and  164 
men,  of  both  services,  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

A  strong  garrison  being  left  behind  for 
the  retention  of  Ching-keang-foo,  the  fleet 
proceeded  towards  Nankin,  about  40  miles 
distant,  and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  August, 
when  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  an  attack  on  the  city.  A  force,  under 
the  command  of  major-general  lord  Saltoun, 
was   landed  and  took  up   their  position 
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necefwlt7  to  be  most  cogent  For  about  • 
mouth,  alraogt  every  alternate evouing  was 
occupied  with  dlBcuMionB  in  committee  on 
the  said  bllL  Afterwards  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  '  the 
redress  of  grievances  in  Ireland,' the  debate 
on  which  was  again  and  again  adjourned : 
till  at  length  the  motion  was  negatived. 
On  that  occasion  sir  R.  Peel  discussed  the 
alleged  grievances  tfrioHm;  and  in  reply 
to  an  observation  of  lord  Howick's,  be  said 
that  the  Roman  catholics  now  enjoyed 
equal  cl\il  rights  with  the  other  subjecu  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  oaths  were  so 
altered  that  the  offensive  portions  relating 
to  transubsCantiatlon  were  abolished.  'I 
am  asked,'  said  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet, 'what  coarse  I  Intend  to  pursue? 
"  Declare  your  course,"  is  the  demand.  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue  that  course  which  I 
consider  I  have  pursued,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  IroUnd  upon 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  Impartiality. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  principle 
established  by  law,  that  there  shall  be 
equality  of  civil  privileges.  lam  prepared, 
in  respect  of  the  franchise,  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  not  a  fictitious  right  of  snf- 
fnige.  In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  are  prepared  also— but  that  Is 
a  mstter  for  legislation,  and  we  all  feel 
that  no  partial  legislation  will  be  proper  or 
effective—  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  deliberately, 
and  all  the  important  questions  involved 
therein.  With  respsct  to  the  establlUiod 
diurch,  we  »rr>  not  prepared  to  make  one 
alteration  in  the  law  by  which  that  church 
and  Its  revenues  t^all  be  Impaired.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  act  with  care  and  modei^ 
ation ;  and  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
he  knew  that  past  forbearance  was  the 
strongest  claim  to  being  intrusted  with 
fuller  powers  when  they  thought  proper  to 
ask  for  them.'  On  the  9th  of  August,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  arms  bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  00. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  session 
many  other  acts  were  imssed,  among  them 
the  following:— The  church  of  Scotland 
lieneflces*  bill.  The  poor  relief  bill  for  Ire- 
land. Tlie  Irish  municipal  corporations' 
bllL  Tbc  Chelsea  pensioners'  bill,  empow- 
ering government  to  call  out  and  arm 
the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  if 
thought  necessary.  The  episcopiU  func- 
tions bill.    The  defamation  and  libel  bill. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  t4th  of 
August  by  the  queen  in  person  ;  on  which 
occasion  her  majesty  expressed  herself 
highly  gratined  with  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  country  wasplsoed  by 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in 
China  and  India,  and  with  the  assurances 
of  perfect  amity  which  she  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers. 

ScoUand  presented  this  year  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  disruption  in  her 
national  church.  Since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  right  of  presentation  to  parishes 
had  lain  with  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prieiora,  or  other  aoH»lled  patrons;  but 
in  1RS4  the  General  Assembly  had  passed 
an  act,  giving  a  veU>  on  the  appointment 


to  the  minority  of  heads  of  famlliea  tn  the 
parishes.    This  act,  however,  baring  been 

S renounced  to  be  Illegal  by  the  ooorts  of 
kw,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Assembly  determined  to  beoede  Crom 
the  church.  Accordingly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
May,  the  ministry  and  elders,  members  of 
that  body,  opposed  to  the  right  of  pA- 
tronage  and  in  favour  of  the  Mto,  bavins 
given  in  a  protest,  retired  to  a  s^Murate 
place  of  meeting,  and  constituted  them- 
selves, and  such  as  might  afterwards  ad- 
here to  them,  into  a  body  to  be  denonU- 
nated  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  'Within 
a  few  weeks,  470  clergymen  seceded  from 
the  establishment  and  joined  the  Free 
Church,  together  with  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  Scottish  population.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  wisdom,  this  proceeding 
evinced  but  too  well  the  sincerity  and 
seal  which  animated  the  aeoedera.  The 
voluntary  abandonment  l^  so  many  indi- 
viduals of  their  homes  and  ineomes,  rather 
than  hold  them  by  oompromising  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle,  re- 
flecu  the  highest  credit  on  the  Sootttah 
church  and  character. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  aflkira 
of  Ireland  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Mr. 
0*Oonnell,  who  had  long  not  only  Taunt- 
ingly prophesied  the  repeal  of  the  onion, 
but  boasted  that  Ireland  would  see  her 
own  Independent  parliament  legislating  in 
Dublin  by  the  approaching  Christmas,  now 
determined  on  active  measures  for  the  ao- 
compUshment  of  his  deslgna  For  a  lonv 
time  previous  his  delusive  promises  had 
been  echoed  throughout  the  land :  and  the 
exultation  of  his  supporters  and  followers 
—  priestly  as  well  as  secular— at  the  priM- 
pect  of  so  soon  obtaining  *  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,'  was  as  extravagant  as  his  haran- 
gues and  proclamations  were  artful,  insult- 
iug,  and  fulsome. 

It  was  too  apparent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
escape  observation,  that  whUe  he  boasted 
of  preserving  the  peace,  and  charged  tho 
government  witii  attempting  to  overawe 
the  people  by  the  presence  of  Uie  military, 
the  mighty  '  gatherings '  of  repealers  were 
conducted  to  the  ground  in  companies  and 
detachments,  with  all  the  precision  and  re- 
gularity of  disciplined  bodies.  At  l^mi^ 
Muliaghmast,  and  many  other  places,  thoe 
monster  meetings  had  thus  dlfiphiyed  their 
'moral'  strength.  At  length,  great  pre- 
parations having  been  made  for  holding  a 
repeal  meeting  at  Clontarf ,  near  Dublin,  on 
Sunday  the  16th  of  October,  1S43,  which 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  Immense  magni- 
tude, the  lord-lieutenant,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 
goveniment,  suddenly  held  a  council  at  the 
castle  on  Saturday,  and  published  a  proda- 
niatlnn,  denouncing  repeal  agltati<m,  and 
caiUloQlng  all  persons  fix>m  attending  the 
Clontarf  meetiug,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  Mean- 
time fresh  troops,  in  considerable  numbers, 
arri  ved  from  England;  and  at  Mr.O'Conneirs 
bidding  the  meeting  was  abandoned  I 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  government 
issued  a  warrant  for  tho  arrest  of  nine  of 
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oeceMlt  J  to  be  mo«t  cogent  For  abont  a 
month,  almntt  every  alternate  evening  wa« 
occuiiled  with  disrassions  in  coromittee  on 
the  said  btlL  Afterwards  a  motion  waa 
brnui^ht  forward  by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  *  tlie 
rcdreM  of  grlevancealn  Ireland,' the  debate 
on  which  was  a^atn  and  a^n  adjourned : 
till  at  length  the  motion  was  negatived. 
On  that  occasion  air  R.  Peel  disruKsed  the 
alleged  grievance*  »eriatim;  and  In  reply 
to  an  ohsenratioB  of  lord  Howick's,  be  said 
that  the  Roman  catholics  now  enjoyed 
equal  civil  rights  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  oaths  were  so 
altered  that  the  offensive  portions  relating 
to  transttbstantiaUon  were  abolished.  *l 
am  asked,'  said  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ninet,  'what  course  I  intend  to  pursue? 
"  Declare  your  course,"  is  the  demand.  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue  that  coarse  which  I 
consider  I  have  pursued,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Ireland  upon 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  Impartiality. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  principle 
esUblished  by  law,  that  there  shall  be 
equality  of  civil  privileges.  lam  prepared, 
in  respect  of  the  franchise,  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  not  a  nctitiou*  right  of  suf- 
frage. In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  are  prepared  also— but  that  is 
a  matter  for  legi«latlon,  and  we  all  feel 
that  no  partial  legUlatlon  will  be  proper  or 
effective—  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
relations  of  land  lord  and  tenant  deli  berately, 
and  all  the  importoint  questions  Involved 
therein.  With  respect  to  the  esiablhbed 
church,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  one 
alteration  In  the  law  by  which  that  church 
and  its  revenues  shall  be  impaired.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  act  with  care  and  moder- 
ation ;  and  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
he  knew  that  past  forbearance  waa  the 
strongest  claim  t*i  being  Intrusted  wltli 
fuller  powers  when  they  thought  proper  to 
a«k  for  them.'  On  the  9th  of  August,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  arms  bill  waa 
carried  by  a  majority  of  M. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  MasioB 
many  other  acts  were  passed,  among  them 
the  following:— The  church  of  Scothuid 
lienencee*  bill.  The  poor  relief  bill  for  Ire- 
land. Tlie  Irish  municipal  corporations' 
bilL  The  Chelsea  pensioners'  bill,  empow- 
ering government  to  call  out  and  arm 
the  ont-pentloners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  if 
thought  necoasary.  The  episcopal  func- 
tions bill.    The  defamation  and  libel  bilL 

Parliament  waa  prorogued  on  the  S4th  of 
August  b>-  the  queen  iji  person  ;  on  which 
occasion  her  majesty  expressed  herself 
highly  gratined  with  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  country  was  placed  by 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in 
China  and  India,  and  with  the  assurances 
of  perfect  amity  which  she  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers. 

Scotland  presented  this  year  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  disruption  in  her 
national  churcli.  Since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  right  of  presentation  to  parishes 
had  lain  with  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prietora,  or  other  so-called  patrons;  but 
In  \HM  the  General  Aaserably  bad  paased 
an  act,  giving  a  vtto  on  the  appointment 


to  the  m«Jority  of  heads  of  families  In  tb« 
parishes.  Thia  act,  however,  baring  been 
pronounced  to  be  illegal  by  the  courts  of 
law,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  In 
the  Assembly  determined  to  feeoede  from 
the  church.  Accordingly  on  the  llrat  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  la 
May,  the  ministry  and  elders,  members  of 
that  body,  opposed  to  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage and  Ib  favour  of  the  t«to,  banngr 
given  in  a  protest,  retired  to  a  aeparsto 
place  of  meeting,  and  constituted  them- 
selves, and  such  as  might  afterwards  ad- 
here to  them.  Into  a  body  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Wltltla 
a  few  weeks,  470  clergymen  seceded  from 
the  establishment  and  joined  the  Free 
Church,  together  with  nearty  a  third  of  the 
whole  Scottish  population.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Its  wisdom,  this  prooeedlim 
evinced  but  too  well  the  sincerity  ana 
ceal  which  animated  the  seoeden.  The 
voluntary  abandonment  by  so  many  indi- 
viduals of  their  homes  and  incomes,  rather 
than  hold  them  by  compromising  what  they 
bt<lleved  to  be  a  fundamental  principle,  re- 
flects the  hlffhest  credit  on  the  SootUah 
church  and  oiaracter. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  aflalni 
of  Ireland  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Mr. 
O'Oonnell,  who  had  long  not  only  Taunt- 
ingly prophesied  the  repeal  of  the  onion, 
but  boasted  that  Ireland  would  see  her 
own  Independent  parliament  legislating  in 
Dublin  by  the  approaching  Chrlstmaa,  now 
determined  on  active  measures  for  the  ae> 
compllshment  of  his  designs.  For  a  lonv 
time  previous  his  delusive  promises  had 
been  echoed  throughout  the  land :  aiid  the 
exultation  of  his  supporters  and  followers 
—  priestly  as  well  as  secular— at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  soon  obtaining  '  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,'  was  as  extravagant  as  his  haran- 
gues and  prochunatlons  were  artful,  insult- 
lug,  and  fulsome. 

It  was  too  apparent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
escape  observation,  that  while  he  boasted 
of  preserving  the  peace,  and  charged  the 
government  with  attempting  to  overawe 
the  people  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
the  mighty  '  gatherings '  of  repealers  wore 
conducted  to  the  ground  in  companies  and 
detachments,  with  all  the  precision  and  re- 
gularity of  disciplined  bodieSb    At  T^in^ 
Mullagbraast,  and  many  other  plaoea.  these 
monster  meetings  had  thus  divplayed  their 
'  moral '  strength.     At  length,  great  pre- 
parations having  been  made  for  holding  a 
;  repeal  meeting  at  Clontarf .  near  Dublin,  on 
I  Sunday  the  ifith  of  October,  1848,  which 
,  was  expected  to  be  one  of  Immense  magni- 
tude, the  lord-lieutenant,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 
'  government,  suddenly  held  a  council  at  the 
I  cattle  on  Saturday,  and  published  a  proda- 
niatlon,  denouncing  repeal  agitation,  and 
caatloiiing  all  persons  from  atttmdlng  the 
j  Clontarf  meeting,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
I  ceeded  against  according  to  law.     Mean- 
'  time  fresh  troops,  in  considerable  numbers, 
I  arrived  from  England; and  at  Mr.O'Oonncirs 
bidding  the  meeting  wss  abandoned  I 
But,  notwithstanding  thiii,  government 
,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  nine  of 
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neceuitjr  to  be  mott  cogrnt.  For  about  a 
mouth,  almogt  every  alternatecTcnlng  was 
occupied  witb  dlscuRsions  In  ooiumlttee  on 
the  aaJd  btlL  Afterwards  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  '  tlie 
redress  of  grierancesin  Ireland,'  the  debate 
on  whtch  was  again  «nd  again  adjourned : 
till  at  length  the  motion  was  negatived. 
On  that  occasion  sir  B.  Peel  discussed  the 
alleged  grieTances  seriatim;  and  In  reply 
to  an  obsenrattoB  of  lord  Uowick's,  he  said 
that  the  Roman  catholics  now  enjoyed 
equal  civil  rights  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  oaths  were  so 
altered  that  the  offensive  portions  relating 
to  transubstantlaUon  were  abolished.  *I 
am  asked.*  said  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet, 'wnat  course  I  Intend  to  pursue  T 
"  Declare  your  course,"  Is  the  demand.  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue  that  course  which  I 
consider  I  have  pursued,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Ireland  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  principle 
esUblished  by  law.  that  there  shall  be 
equality  of  civil  privilege.  lam  prepared. 
In  respect  of  the  franchise,  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  not  a  flctitious  right  of  suf- 
frage. In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  are  prepared  also— but  that  is 
a  matter  for  le«Hslatlon.  and  we  all  feel 
that  no  partial  legislation  will  be  proper  or 
effective—  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
relatiims  of  landlord  and  tenant  deliberately 
and  all  the  important  questions  Involved 
therein.  With  respect  to  the  eetablflibed 
church,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  one 
alteration  in  the  law  by  which  that  church 
and  Its  revenues  shall  be  Impaired.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  act  with  care  and  moder- 
ation; and  If  the  necessity  should  arise, 
he  knew  that  past  forbearance  was  the 
strongest  claim  to  being  Intrusted  with 
fuller  powers  when  they  thought  proper  to 
ask  for  them.'  On  the  9th  of  August,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  arms  bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  60. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  aessloB 
many  other  acts  were  passed,  among  them 
the  following:- The  church  of  Scotland 
lieneOces'  bill.  The  poor  relief  bill  for  Ire- 
land. Tlie  Irish  municipal  corporations' 
bill.  The  Chelsea  pensioners'  bill,  empow- 
ering government  to  call  out  and  arm 
the  ont-pensloners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  if 
thought  necessary*  The  episcopal  func- 
tions bill.    The  defamation  and  libel  bilL 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  S4th  of 
August  by  the  queen  la  person  ;  on  which 
occasion  her  majesty  expressed  herself 
highly  gratined  with  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  country  was  placed  by 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  In 
China  and  India,  and  with  the  assurances 
of  perfect  amity  which  she  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers. 

Scotland  presented  this  year  the  melan- 
eholy  spectacle  of  a  disruption  in  her 
national  church.  Since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  right  of  presentation  to  parishes 
had  lain  with  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prietora,  or  other  so-called  patrons;  but 
in  IHU  the  General  Assembly  had  passed 
an  act,  giving  a  veto  on  the  appointment 


to  the  majority  of  heads  of  famlllea  in  tba 
parishes.    This  act,  however,  having  beea 
pronounced  to  be  Illegal  by  the  courts  of 
law,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Assembly  determined  to  feecede  from 
the  church.    Accordingly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Aasembty  In 
May,  the  ministry  and  elders,  members  of 
that  body,  opposed  to  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage aad  in  favour  of  the  vtto,  bann^ 
given  In  a  protest,  retired  to  a  sepanue 
place  of  meeting,  and  constituted  them- 
selves, and  such  as  migiit  afterwards  ad- 
here to  them,  into  a  body  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Pree  Church  of  Scothmd.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  470  clergymen  seceded  from 
the  establishment  and  joined   the   Free 
Church,  together  with  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  Scottish  population.    Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  wisdom,  this  proceedinur 
evinced  but  too  well  the  sincerity  and 
seal  which  animated  the  aeeedera.     The 
voluntary  abandonment  by  so  many  Indi- 
viduals of  their  homes  and  ineomes,  nthrr 
than  hold  them  by  oompromiaing  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  fundamental  prindple,  re^ 
fleets  the  highest  credit  on  the  SootUsh 
church  and  ^araeter. 

Towards  the  close  of  Uils  year,  the  affiaira 
of  Ireland  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Mr. 
OXkinnetl,  who  had  long  not  only  vaunt- 
ingly  prophesied  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
but  boasted  that  Ireland  would  see  her 
own  independent  pvllamcnt  legislating  in 
Dublin  by  the  approaching  Oiristmas,  now 
determined  on  active  measures  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs^  For  a  Ions 
time  previous  his  delusive  promises  had 
been  echoed  throughout  the  land ;  aud  the 
exultation  of  his  supporters  and  followers 
—  priestly  as  well  as  secular— at  Uie  pros- 
pect of  so  soon  obtaining  '  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,'  was  as  extravagant  as  his  haran- 
gues and  proclamations  were  artful,  insolt- 
iug,  and  fulsome. 

It  was  too  apparent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
escape  observation,  that  while  he  boasted 
of  preserving  the  peace,  and  charged  the 
government  witii  attempting  to  overawe 
the  people  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
the  mighty  '  satherings '  of  repealers  were 
conducted  to  the  ground  in  companies  and 
detachments,  with  all  the  precision  and  re- 
guUrity  of  disciplined  bodies.  At  Tars« 
Mullagbmast.  and  many  other  places,  these 
monster  meetings  had  thus  displayed  thoix 
'moral'  strength.  At  length,  great  pre- 
parations having  been  made  for  holding  a 
repeal  meeting  at  Clontarf.near  Dublin,  on 
Sunday  the  16th  of  October,  1S4S,  which 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  immense  magni- 
tude, the  lord-lieutenant,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 
government,  suddenly  held  a  council  at  the 
castle  on  Saturday,  and  published  a  proda- 
niatlnn.  denouncing  repeal  agitation,  and 
CAiitloDlng  all  persons  from  attending  the 
Cloiitarf  raoetlug,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  Mean- 
time frctfh  troops,  in  considerable  numbers, 
arri  ved  from  England;  and  at  Mr.OY^onneU'a 
bidding  the  meeting  was  abandoned  I 

But.  notwithstanding  this,  government 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  nine  of 
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neceMlt7  to  be  mott  cogent  For  about  a 
month,  almost  every  alternate evculng  was 
occapted  with  diacusflions  in  committee  on 
ttie  said  bllL  Afterwards  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  O'Brien  Cor  'the 
redress  of  grieraooMln  I  reland«' the  debate 
on  which  waa  ag^tn  and  again  adjourned : 
till  at  length  the  motion  waa  negatived. 
On  that  occasion  sir  R.  Peel  discussed  the 
alleged  grievances  »eriatim ;  and  in  reply 
to  an  obserratioB  of  lord  Howick's,  be  said 
that  the  Roman  catholics  now  enjoyed 
equal  ciril  rlghta  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  oaths  were  so 
altered  that  the  offensive  portions  relating 
to  transttbstantiaUon  were  abolished.  *I 
am  asked,'  said  the  right  honourable  ba- 
nmet,  'what  course  I  intend  to  pursue T 
"  Declare  your  course,*  Is  the  denumd.  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue  that  oourae  which  I 
consider  I  hare  pursued,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Ireland  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  principle 
established  by  law,  that  there  shall  be 
equalitf  of  civil  privileges.  I  am  prepared. 
In  respect  of  the  franchise,  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  not  a  flctitioua  right  of  suf- 
frage. In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  are  prepared  also— but  that  la 
a  matter  for  legislation,  and  we  all  feel 
that  no  partial  legislation  will  be  proper  or 
clTectlve—  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  deliberately, 
and  all  the  Important  questions  involved 
tliereln.  With  respect  to  the  esUbliUiod 
church,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  one 
alteration  In  the  law  by  which  that  church 
and  its  revenues  shall  be  Impaired.  He  was 
not  aahamed  to  act  with  care  and  moder- 
ation ;  and  if  the  necessity  ahould  arise, 
he  knew  that  past  forbearance  was  the 
strongest  claim  to  being  Intrusted  with 
fuller  powers  when  they  thought  proper  to 
a«k  for  them.*  On  the  0th  of  August,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  arms  bill  waa 
carried  by  a  majority  of  60. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Msslon 
many  other  acts  were  passed,  among  them 
the  following:— The  church  of  Scotland 
t)enefloe«'  bill.  The  poor  relief  bill  for  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  municipal  corporations' 
bill.  The  OhelMa  pensioners'  bill,  empow- 
ering government  to  call  out  and  arm 
the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  if 
thought  necessary.  The  episcopiU  func- 
tions bill.    The  defamation  and  libel  bilL 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  S4th  of 
August  by  the  queen  la  person  ;  on  which 
occasion  her  msjesty  expressed  herself 
iiighiy  gratined  with  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  country  was  placed  by 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  In 
China  and  India,  and  with  the  assurances 
of  perfect  amity  which  she  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers. 

ScoUand  presented  this  year  the  melan- 
eholy  spectacle  of  a  disruption  in  ber 
national  church.  Blnce  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  right  of  presentation  to  parishes 
had  lain  with  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 

firietora,  or  other  so-called  patrons;  but 
n  ISM  the  General  Assembly  had  passed 
an  act,  giving  a  tieto  on  the  appointment 


to  the  majority  of  heads  of  familiea  in  tbe 
parishes.    This  act,  however,  having  been 

Sronounced  to  be  Illegal  by  the  oourta  of 
kw,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Assembly  determined  to  lecede  ffom 
the  churcli.  Accordingly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
May,  the  ministry  and  elders,  members  of 
that  body,  opposed  to  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage and  in  favour  of  the  vko,  liaving 
given  in  a  protest,  retired  to  a  separate 
place  of  meeting;  and  constituted  them- 
selves, and  such  as  might  afterwards  ad- 
here to  them,  into  a  body  to  be  dmomi- 
nated  the  Pree  Church  of  Scotland.  Within 
a  few  weeka,  470  clergymen  seceded  from 
the  ostabllahmeut  and  joined  the  Free 
Church,  together  with  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  Scottish  population.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Ita  wisdom,  tkls  proceeding 
evinced  but  too  well  the  sincerity  and 
leal  which  animated  the  tecedera.  The 
voluntary  abandonment  by  ao  many  indi- 
viduals of  their  homes  and  incomes,  rather 
than  hold  them  by  oompromlalng  wiMt  they 
believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle,  re^ 
flecu  the  highest  credit  on  the  SootUah 
church  and  oiaracter. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  afEalrt 
of  Ireland  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Mr. 
OX)onnell,  who  had  long  not  only  vaunt< 
ingly  prophesied  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
but  boasted  that  Ireland  would  see  ber 
own  independent  rarllamont  legislating  in 
Dublin  by  the  approaching  Christmas,  now 
determined  on  active  measures  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs.  For  a  long 
time  previous  his  delusive  promises  had 
been  echoed  throughout  the  land :  aud  the 
exultation  of  his  supporters  and  followers 
—  priestly  as  well  as  secular— at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  BOOB  obtaining  *  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,'  was  as  extravagant  as  his  haran- 
gues and  proclamations  were  artful,  insult- 
ing, and  fulsome. 

It  was  too  apparent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
escape  observiaion,  that  while  he  boasted 
of  preserving  the  peace,  and  charged  the 
government  with  attempting  to  ovemwe 
the  people  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
the  mighty  '  gatherings '  of  repealers  were 
conducted  to  the  ground  In  companies  and 
detachments,  with  all  the  precision  and  re- 
guiarltv  of  disciplined  bodies.  At  Tara, 
Mullagbmast.  and  many  other  places,  these 
monster  meetings  had  thus  displayed  their 
'moral*  strength.  At  length,  great  pre- 
parations having  been  made  for  holding  a 
repeal  meeting  at  ClonUrf.  near  Dublin,  on 
Sunday  the  15th  of  October.  1843,  which 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  Immense  magn^ 
tude,  the  lord-lieutenant,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  aud  other  members  of  the  Irish 
government,  suddenly  held  a  council  at  the 
castle  on  Saturday,  and  published  a  proda- 
matton,  denouncing  repeal  agiutiim,  and 
cautioning  all  persons  from  attending  the 
Clontarf  meeting,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  Maw- 
time  freHii  tnxips,  in  considerable  numbers, 
arrived  from  England;  and  at  Mr.OXXinneirs 
bidding  the  meeting  was  abandoned  I 

But,  notwithstanding  thi(^  goremmsnt 
Issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  nine  of 
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neoeMltf  to  be  most  cogent.  For  about  n 
month,  KlmoBt  every  alternate ovculnRwaa 
occupied  with  dIacuRBions  in  committee  on 
the  Mid  bill  Afterwards  a  motion  waa 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  'the 
rodresA  of  grievance  in  Ireland.'  the  debate 
on  which  was  again  and  again  adjourned  : 
till  at  length  tlie  motion  was  negatived. 
On  that  occasiou  sir  R.  Peel  discussed  the 
alleged  grievances  aeriatim;  and  in  reply 
to  an  observation  of  lord  Uowlclc's,  he  said 
that  the  Roman  catholics  now  enjoyed 
e^iual  civil  rights  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  oaths  were  so 
altered  that  tke  offensive  portions  relating 
to  transuhHanttaUon  were  abolished.  *I 
am  asked.*  said  the  right  honourable  ba* 
nmet.  'what  course  I  Intend  to  pursue? 
"  Declare  your  course,"  Is  the  demand.  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue  that  course  which  I 
consider  I  have  pursued,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Ireland  upon 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  Impartlalitv. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  principle 
established  by  law.  that  there  shall  be 
equality  of  civil  privileges,  lam  prepared. 
In  respect  of  the  franchise,  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  not  a  fictitious  right  of  suf- 
frsge.  In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  are  prepared  also— but  that  is 
a  matter  for  leirlslatlon.  and  we  all  feel 
that  no  paKlal  legislation  wlU  be  proper  or 
effective  —  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
relatlims  of  landlord  and  tenant  delll)erately. 
and  all  the  important  questions  involved 
therein.  With  respect  to  the  esCablfUied 
church,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  one 
alteration  in  the  law  by  whicb  that  church 
and  its  revenues  shall  be  Impaired.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  act  with  care  and  moder- 
ation :  and  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
he  knew  that  past  forbearance  was  the 
strongest  claim  to  being  intrusted  with 
fuller  powers  when  they  thought  proper  to 
ask  for  them.'  On  the  0th  of  August,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  arms  bill  waa 
carried  by  a  m^ority  of  06. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  aesaion 
many  other  acts  were  iiassed,  among  them 
the  following:— The  church  of  Scotland 
lieneHoes'  bill.  The  poor  relief  bill  for  Ire- 
land. Tlie  Irish  municipal  corporations' 
bllL  The  Chelsea  pensioners'  bill,  empow- 
ering government  to  call  out  and  arm 
the  out-pensluners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  if 
thought  necessary.  The  episcopiU  func- 
tions bin.    The  defamation  and  libel  bilL 

Tarllament  was  prorogued  on  the  S4th  of 
August  by  tbe  queen  iji  person  ;  on  which 
occasion  her  majesty  expressed  herself 
higlily  gratified  with  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  country  was  placed  by 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in 
China  and  India,  and  with  the  assurances 
of  perfect  amity  which  the  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers. 

Scotland  presented  this  year  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  disruption  in  her 
nMional  church.  Blnco  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  right  of  presenutlon  to  parishes 
had  lain  with  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 

ftrtetora,  or  other  so-called  patrons;  but 
n  1934  the  General  Assembly  bad  passed 
an  act,  giving  a  veto  on  the  appointment 


to  the  majority  of  heads  of  families  In  th« 
parishes.    This  act,  however,  baring  been 

Eronounced  to  be  illegal  by  the  courts  of 
iw,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  In 
the  Assembly  determined  to  ieoede  (fom 
the  church.  Accordingly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Oeneral  Asaembty  In 
May,  the  ministry  and  elders,  membws  of 
that  body,  opposed  to  the  right  at  pa- 
tronage and  in  favour  of  tbe  seto.  baring 
given  in  a  protest,  retired  to  a  separate 
place  of  meeting;  and  constituted  thon- 
selves,  and  such  as  migbt  aft^inurds  ad- 
here to  them,  into  a  body  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  470  clergymen  seceded  from 
the  establishment  and  Joined  tbe  Free 
Obureb,  together  with  nearly  a  third  of  Um 
whole  Scottish  population.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  wisdom,  tbis  proceeding 
evinced  but  too  well  tbe  sincerity  and 
seal  which  animated  tbe  aeeedera.  The 
voluntary  abandonment  l^  so  many  Indi- 
viduals of  their  homes  and  Ineomea,  rather 
than  hold  them  by  oom promising  what  tbey 
)H>lleved  to  be  a  fundamental  prlndpto,  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  tbe  Sootttab 
church  and  cuaracter. 

Towards  the  close  of  tbIs  y«ar.  tbe  afEalrt 
of  Ireland  assumed  a  seriotis  aspect.  Mr. 
O'Oonnell,  who  bad  long  not  only  raunt- 
Ingly  prophesied  the  repeal  of  tbe  union, 
but  boasted  that  Ireland  would  see  ber 
own  independent  parliament  legislating  in 
Dublin  by  the  approaching  Christmas,  now 
determined  on  active  measures  for  tbe  a«- 
compllshment  of  bis  designs.  For  a  long 
time  previous  his  delusive  promises  baia 
been  echoed  throughout  tbe  land :  and  the 
exultation  of  his  supporters  and  follower* 
—  priestly  as  well  as  secular— at  tbe  proa- 
pect  of  so  soon  obtaining  *  Ireland  for  the 
Irish.'  was  as  extravagant  as  his  haran- 
gues and  proclamations  were  artful.  Insult- 
lug,  and  fulsome. 

It  was  too  apparent,  at  tbe  same  time,  to 
escape  observation,  that  while  be  boasted 
of  proscrrlng  the  peace,  and  charged  the 
government  with  attempting  to  overawe 
the  people  bv  the  presence  of  tbe  military, 
the  mighty  '  gatherings '  of  repealera  were 
conducted  to  the  ground  in  oompanles  and 
detachments,  with  all  tbe  precision  and  re- 
gularity of  disciplined  bodies.  At  Tara» 
Mullagbmast,  and  many  other  places,  these 
monster  meetings  had  thus  diftphiyed  theit 
*  moral '  strengtn.  At  length,  great  pre- 
parations having  been  made  for  nolding  a 
repeal  meeting  at  aonurf,  near  Dublin,  on 
Sunday  the  Ifttb  of  October,  1843,  wbtc4i 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  Immense  magni- 
tude, the  lord-Ileutenant,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 
government,  suddenly  held  a  council  at  tbe 
CAstle  on  Saturday,  and  published  a  proda- 
niatinn.  denouncing  repeal  agitation,  and 
cauthinlng  alt  persons  from  attending  the 
Clontarf  meeting,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  Mean- 
time fresh  troops,  In  considerable  numbers, 
arrived  from  England;  and  at  MrOH^onnell's 
bidding  the  meeting  was  abandoned  I 

Butj  notwithstanding  this,  goremmtfnt 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  nine  of 
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the  leading  agitatore:  tIz.  Daniel  (XOon- 
ndl,  Jobn  OX)onneU.  Thomas  M.  Rajr, 
Tbomaa  Bteel^  Dr.  Oray,  Richard  Bur- 
nett, Obaries  O.  DufTy,  Rer.  Mr.  Trrrel, 
P.P.,  and  Rer.  James  Tlemey,  P.P.,  all  of 
whom  had  taken  a  conspicuous  piart  In 
recent  repeal  meetings.  The  offence  with 
which  all  these  persons  were  charged  was 
a  eotupiraey  to  excite  disaffection  and  con- 
tempt among  her  majesty's  subjects,  and, 
amongst  others,  those  senrlng  in  the  army 
and  nary ;  to  excite  unlawful  opposition  to 
the  government  hy  the  demonstration  of 
physical  force ;  and  to  bring  Into  contempt 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country  by  usurp- 
ing the  queen's  prerdgati  ve  in  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  for  the  administration  of 
the  law.  They  were  also  charged  with  en- 
dearourlng  to  forward  those  objects  by  se- 
ditions speeches  and  libels,  and  with  soli- 
citing and  obtaining  from  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries,  divers  large  suras  of 
money.  The  whole  of  the  parties  were 
then  held  to  ball,  to  take  their  trials  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin. 

We  hare  no  space  to  enter  into  a  detail 
nf  the  Judicial  proceedings  which  followed ; 
but  we  roust  say  that  so  numerous  were 
the  objections,  and  so  technical  the  argu- 
ments, which  were  brought  forward  by  the 
professional  phalanx  employed  to  defend 
the  '  traverserB,'  that  it  seemed  for  a  long 
time  doubtful  whether  the  trial  would  ever 
be  brought  to  a  close.  The  arguments 
were,  however,  combated  seriatim  by  the 
connoel  for  the  crown,  the  objections 
overruled  by  the  Judges,  and  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  was  at  length  recorded  against 
all  of  them,  except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tlemey, 
who  had  been  preriouKly  discharged. 
Daniel  (XConnell  was  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,0001., 
and  to  And  bondsmen  for  his  good  behar 
vlour  for  Ave  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  Imprisonment ;  the  rest  to 
nine  months  each  and  a  fine  of  6UL,  and  all 
to  find  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  after 
their  terms  of  durance  bad  expired.  Against 
this  Judgment  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
house  of  lords  on  a  •  writ  of  error.'  Re- 
garding the  question  as  one  of  Uno  rather 
than /act,  the  peers.  Instead  of  themselves 
adjualcatlng,reterred  the  subject  In  the  first 
instance  to  the  English  judges,  who  sever- 
ally delivered  their  opinions  on  the  differ- 
ent counts  of  the  Indictments,  ftr«,  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  being  in  afflrmatlon 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  court.  It 
then  (on  the  3rd  of  September,  1844)  came 
before  the  peers,  when  the  'lay  lords' 
consented  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  most 
Important  national  question  to  the  'law 
lords,*  of  whom  there  were  onijf  Jive.  Of 
these,  two  voted  against,  and  three  in 
favour  of,  the  prisoners ;  thus  abrogating 
all  that  had  been  done  in  vindication  of  the 
offended  laws,  and  leaving  the  question  of 
'  repeal '  open  for  future  strlfto  and  conten- 
tious disputation  I 

A.D.  1844k— At  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  generally 
wore  an  improving  aspect :  trade  and  roa- 
nufacturea  wero  reviving:  Internal  tran- 


quillity had  In  a  great  measure  been  re- 
stored :  and  the  revenue  was  in  a  compa- 
ratively flourishing  state :  in  short,  no  cloud 
appeared  to  darken  the  political  horlson, 
save  that  portentous  one  which  still  en- 
shrouded Ireland. 

On  the  1st  February  her  majesty  opened 
the  parliament  in  person.  The  royal  speech 
referred  with  pride  to  our  late  successes  in 
India ;  to  the  establishment  of  commercial 
relations  with  China ;  and  to  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  subsisted  between  the 
government  and  all  foreign  powers ;  while 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  the  country  formed  a  subject  for 
equal  congratulation.  It  also  earnestly  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  might  tend  to  Improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  develope  its  natural 
resources ;  but  at  the  same  time  emphati- 
cally declared  her  majesty's  firm  determi- 
nation to  maintain  Inviolate  the  legislative 
union  between  that  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  address  was  carried  by  a  very 
Uu^e  majority ;  and  sir  Robert  Peel  (who  In 
his  roeech  advocated  corn-law  protection, 
and  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  his  *  sliding- 
scale'  over  lord  John  Russeirs  proposition 
for  a  'fixed  duty*)  concluded  by  main- 
taining that  his  past  measures  had  fulfilled 
the  expectations  he  had  held  out,  and  that 
he  now  met  parliament  under  greatly  Im- 
proved circumstances  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Indian  affairs  shortly  afterwards  formed 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion: 
and  the  thanks  of  both  houses  were  voted 
to  sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  army  em- 
ployed in  Sctnde,  for  their  unbounded  zeal 
and  gallantry  — the  duke  of  Wellington 
taking  the  opportunity  of  complimenting 
sir  Charles  In  the  strongest  terms,  and 
declaring  that  be  never  knew  an  Instance 
in  which  a  general  oflScer  showed  in  a 
higher  degree  all  the  qualifications  which 
wore  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great 
operations.  This  Just  tribute  to  the  merlu 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  military  officer 
was  quickly  followed  by  an  event  Insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  reputation  and  sta- 
bility of  our  Indian  empire.  From  some 
cause,  never  thoroughly  made  public,  the 
East  India  directors  thought  proper  to  re- 
call lord  Ellenborough,  the  governor-gene- 
ral. This  noblemsn  had  only  been  appointed 
to  that  Important  post  about  two  years :  his 
acts  had  met  with  the  decided  approbation 
of  government,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  his  policy  had  given  satisfaction 
to  the  court  of  directors.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fbct :  and  as  va- 
rious enactments  had  secured  to  them  the 
undoubted  right  to  recall  the  governor-ge- 
neral whenever  they  might  think  fit.  they 
exercised  that  right  on  the  present  oceaston, 
not  only  without  the  consent  of  her  majes- 
ty's ministers,  but  in  opposition  to  their 
well-known  sentiments.  This  conduct  gave 
rise  to  various  conjectures,  and  became  the 
subject  of  considerable  animadversion ;  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  govemiiient-  ••■ 
tate  to  characterise  It  as  the  r 
exercise  of  power  he  hsd  f 
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neoessity  to  be  most  cofrent.  For  «bout  a 
moiiUi.  nlmoat  every  alternate ercnln?  was 
occupied  wltb  dlscusfllons  in  coromtttee  on 
the  aaJd  btIL  Afterwards  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  'the 
redress  of  grievances  In  Ireland,'  the  debate 
on  which  was  again  and  again  adjoomed : 
till  at  length  the  motion  was  negatived. 
On  that  occasion  sir  II.  Peel  discussed  the 
alleged  grievances  teHatim;  and  in  reply 
to  an  observaClon  of  lord  HowlcJc's,  be  said 
that  the  Roman  catholics  bow  enjoyed 
equal  civil  rights  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  oaths  were  to 
altered  that  the  offensive  portions  relating 
to  transub»tantlaUon  were  abolished.  *  I 
am  asked.'  said  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet, 'what  course  I  Intend  to  parsue? 
"  Declare  yoar  course,*  Is  the  denumd.  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue  that  oourae  which  I 
consider  I  hare  pursued,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Ireland  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality. 
I  am  prepared  to  recognise  the  principle 
esUbllshed  by  law,  that  there  shall  be 
eqtuility  of  clvU  prIvUegea.  I  am  prepared. 
In  respect  of  the  franchise,  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  not  a  fictitious  right  of  suf- 
frage. In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  are  prepared  also— but  that  is 
a  matter  for  legislation,  and  we  all  feel 
that  no  partial  legislation  will  be  proper  or 
effective—  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  deliberately, 
and  all  the  important  questions  involved 
therein.  With  respect  to  the  establfkhcd 
church,  we  art*  not  prepared  to  make  one 
alteration  in  the  law  by  which  that  church 
and  Its  revenues  shall  be  impaired.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  act  with  care  and  moder- 
ation ;  and  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
he  knew  that  past  forbearance  was  the 
strongest  claim  to  being  Intrusted  with 
fuller  powers  when  they  thought  proper  to 
ask  for  them.'  On  the  9th  of  August,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  arms  bUl  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  6A. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  aeasion 
many  other  aets  were  passed,  among  them 
the  following:— The  church  of  Scotland 
l>eneOcee'  bill.  The  poor  relief  blU for  Iro- 
Isnd.  Tlie  Irish  municipal  corporations' 
bllL  The  Chelsea  pensioners'  bill,  empow- 
ering government  to  call  oat  and  arm 
the  out-penslonors  of  Chelsea  hospital,  if 
thought  necessary.  The  episcopal  func- 
tions bill.    The  defamation  and  lliiel  bllL 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  S4th  of 
August  b>-  the  queen  la  person  ;  on  which 
occasion  her  majesty  eitpressed  herself 
highly  gratified  with  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  country  was  placed  by 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  In 
China  and  India,  and  with  the  assurances 
of  perfect  amity  whicli  she  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers. 

Scotland  pr^Mnted  this  year  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  disruption  in  her 
national  church.  Since  the  reign  of  Qnoen 
Anne,  the  right  of  presentation  to  parishes 
had  lain  with  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prietora,  or  other  so-called  patrons;  but 
In  19S4  tbe  General  Assembly  had  passed 
an  act,  giving  a  veto  on  the  appointment 


to  tbe  majority  of  heads  of  famlllea  la  the 
parishes.  This  act,  however,  having  been 
pronounced  to  be  Illegal  by  the  coorta  of 
law,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Assembly  determined  to  feeoede  from 
the  church.  Accordingly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  aaeettng  of  the  General  Assembly  In 
May,  the  ministry  and  elders,  members  of 
that  body,  opposed  to  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage and  In  favour  of  the  vko,  having 
given  in  a  protest,  retired  to  a  aeparate 
place  of  meeting,  and  constituted  thon- 
selves,  and  such  as  might  afterwards  ad- 
here to  them.  Into  a  body  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Free  Qiurch  of  Scotland.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  470  clergym«i  seceded  from 
the  establishment  and  joined  the  Free 
Church,  together  with  nearly  a  thlid  of  the 
whole  Scottish  popnlatton.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Its  wisdom,  this  proceeding 
evinced  but  too  well  the  sincerity  and 
leal  which  animated  the  aeoedera.  Tbe 
voluntary  abandonment  by  ao  many  indi- 
viduals of  their  homes  andineomea,  rather 
than  hold  them  by  oompromlaing  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle,  re^ 
fleets  the  highest  credit  on  the  Scottish 
church  and  character. 

Towards  the  close  of  tkls  year,  the  aflklrs 
of  Ireland  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Mr. 
O'ConneU,  who  had  long  not  only  vaunt- 
ingly  prophesied  the  repieal  of  the  union, 
but  boasted  that  Ireland  would  see  her 
own  Independent  parliament  legislating  in 
Dublin  by  the  apim>achlng  Christmas,  now 
determined  on  active  measures  for  the  ae- 
compllshment  of  his  designs  For  a  long 
time  previous  his  delusive  pmniacs  had 
been  eclioed  throughout  the  hmd :  aud  the 
exultation  of  his  supporters  and  followera 
—  priestly  as  well  as  secular— at  the  pro»- 
pect  of  so  soon  obtaining  '  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,'  was  as  extravagant  as  his  haran- 
gues and  proclamations  were  artful,  insult- 
ing, and  fulsome. 

It  was  too  apparent,  at  tbe  same  time,  to 
escape  observation,  that  while  be  boasted 
of  preserving  the  peace,  and  charged  the 
government  with  attempting  to  overawe 
the  people  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
tbe  mighty  *  gatherings '  of  repealers  were 
conducted  to  the  ground  In  companies  and 
detachments,  with  all  the  precision  and  re- 
gularitv  of  disciplined  bodies.  At  Tux 
Mullagbmast,  and  many  other  places,  those 
monster  meetings  had  thus  displayed  theli 
'moral*  strength.  At  length,  great  pre^ 
parations  having  been  made  for  holding  a 
repeal  meeting  at  ClonUrf,  near  Dublin,  on 
Sunday  tbe  isth  of  October,  1843,  which 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  Immense  magni- 
tude, the  lord-Ileutenant,  with  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 
government,  suddenly  held  a  ooundl  at  the 
castle  on  Saturday,  and  published  a  procla- 
mation, denouncing  repeal  agitation,  and 
cAUtiunIng  all  persons  from  attending  the 
Clontarf  meeting,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  Mean- 
time fresh  troops.  In  considerable  numbers, 
arrived  from  England;  and  at  Mr.Ot)onnell'8 
bidding  the  meeting  was  abandoned  t 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  government 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  nine  of 


the  leading  agltaton :  tIs.  Daniel  <yOon- 
noil,  John  O'Connell,  TbomM  M.  Bajr, 
TbomM  Steele,  Or.  Gray,  Richard  Bur- 
nett, Obarlea  O.  Duffy,  Rer.  Mr.  Tyrrel. 
P.P.,  and  Rev.  James  Tlemey,  P.P.,  all  oi 
whom  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  In 
recent  repeal  meotlnga.  The  offence  with 
which  all  these  persons  were  charged  was 
a  eonapiracM  to  excite  disaffection  and  con- 
tempt  among  her  majesty's  subjects,  and. 
amongst  others,  those  serrlng  In  the  army 
and  navy ;  to  excite  unlawful  opposition  to 
the  government  by  the  demonstration  of 
physical  force ;  and  to  bring  Into  contempt 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country  by  usurp- 
ing tlie  queen's  prerogative  In  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  for  the  administration  of 
the  law.  They  were  also  charged  with  en- 
deavouring to  forward  those  objects  by  se- 
ditions speeches  and  libels,  and  with  soli- 
citing and  obtaining  from  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries,  dlvere  large  sums  of 
money.  The  whole  of  the  parties  were 
then  held  to  ball,  to  take  their  trials  In  the 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  Into  a  detail 
of  the  Judicial  proceedings  which  followed ; 
but  we  must  say  that  so  numerous  were 
the  objections,  and  so  technical  the  argu- 
ments, which  were  brought  forward  by  the 
professional  phalanx  employed  to  defend 
the  *  traversers,'  that  It  seemed  for  a  long 
time  doubtful  whether  the  trial  would  ever 
be  brought  to  a  close.  The  arguments 
were,  however,  combated  $eriatim  by  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  the  objections 
overruled  by  the  Judges,  and  a  verdict  of 
GuiLTT  was  at  lengrth  recorded  against 
all  of  them,  except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tlemey, 
who  had  been  previously  discharge 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  iMOL, 
and  to  And  bondsmen  for  his  good  beha- 
viour for  five  yean  from  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment ;  the  rest  to 
nine  months  each  and  a  One  of  601.,  and  all 
to  find  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  after 
their  terms  of  durance  had  expired.  Against 
this  Judgment  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
house  of  lords  on  a  *  writ  of  error.'  Re- 
garding the  question  as  one  of  law  rather 
than /act,  the  peers.  Instead  of  themselves 
adjudlcatlng,referred  thesubject  In  the  first 
instance  to  the  English  Judges,  who  sever- 
ally delivered  thoir  opinions  on  the  differ^ 
ent  counts  of  the  Indictments,  Ac,  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  being  in  afflrmatlon 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  court.  It 
then  (on  the  Srd  of  September,  1844)  came 
before  the  peers,  when  the  * taj/  lords* 
consented  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  most 
Important  natl<inal  question  to  the  '  Unc 
lords.'  of  whom  there  were  ontjf  five.  Of 
these,  two  voted  against,  and  three  In 
favour  of,  the  prlsonere ;  thus  abrogating 
all  that  had  been  done  In  vindication  of  the 
offended  laws,  and  leaving  the  question  of 
'  repeal*  open  for  future  strife  and  conten- 
tious disputation  I 

jLD.  1844.— At  the  eomroenoement  of  this 
year,  the  aflklre  of  the  kingdom  generally 
wore  an  Improving  aspect :  trade  and  ma- 
nnfkctnres  were  reviving:  Internal  tran- 


quillity had  in  a  great  measure  been  re- 
stored ;  and  the  revenue  was  In  a  compa- 
ratively flourishing  state :  In  short,  no  cloud 
speared  to  darken  the  political  horlson, 
save  that  portentous  one  which  still  en- 
shTX}uded  Ireland. 

On  the  1st  February  her  majesty  opened 
the  parliament  In  person.  The  royal  speech 
referred  with  pride  to  our  late  successes  in 
India ;  to  the  establishment  of  commercial 
relations  with  China ;  and  to  the  good  un- 
deratandlng  which  subsisted  between  the 
government  and  all  foreign  powen ;  while 
the  commercial  and  manuftusturlng  pros- 
perity of  the  country  formed  a  subject  for 
equal  congratulation.  It  also  earnestly  re* 
commended  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  might  tend  to  improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  develope  Its  natural 
resources ;  but  at  the  same  time  emphati- 
cally declared  her  majesty's  firm  determi- 
nation to  maintain  Inviolate  the  legislative 
union  between  that  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  address  was  carried  by  a  very 
large  majoritv;  and  sir  Robert  Peel  (who  In 
his  speech  sdvocated  corn-law  protection, 
and  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  his '  sllding- 
scale'  over  lord  John  Russell's  proposition 
for  a  'fixed  duty*)  concluded  by  main- 
taining that  his  past  measures  had  fulfilled 
the  expectations  he  had  held  out,  and  that 
he  now  met  parliament  under  greatly  im- 
proved circumstances  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Indian  affaire  shortly  afterwards  formed 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion: 
Bud  the  thanks  of  both  houses  were  voted 
to  sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  army  em- 
ployed In  Sclnde,  for  their  unbounded  zeal 
and  gallantry  —  the  duke  of  Wellington 
taking  the  opportunity  of  complimenting 
sir  Charles  In  the  strongest  terms,  and 
declaring  that  he  never  knew  an  Instance 
In  which  a  general  officer  showed  In  a 
higher  degree  all  the  qualifications  which 
were  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great 
operations.  This  Just  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  military  officer 
was  quickly  followed  by  an  event  Insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  reputation  and  sta- 
bility of  our  Indian  empire.  From  some 
cause,  never  thoroughly  made  public,  the 
East  India  dlrectora  thought  proper  to  re- 
call lord  EUenborongh,  the  governor-gene- 
ral. This  nobleman  had  only  been  appointed 
to  that  important  post  about  twoyeara :  his 
acts  had  met  with  the  decided  approbation 
of  government,  and  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  his  policy  had  given  satisfaction 
to  the  court  of  directors.  But  It  appeared 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fact :  and  as  va- 
rious enactments  bad  secured  to  them  the 
undoubted  right  to  recall  tbe  governor-ge- 
neral whenever  they  might  think  fit,  they 
exercised  that  right  on  the  present  occasion, 
not  only  without  the  consent  of  her  majes- 
ty's rolnlstera,  but  In  opposition  to  their 
well-known  sentiments.  This  conduct  gave 
rise  to  various  conjectures, and  became  the 
subject  of  considerable  anlmadveralon ;  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  one  of  the  chief 
merabera  of  the  govemn^ent,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  characterise  It  as  the  most  indiscreet 
exercise  of  power  he  had  over  knowr     •" 
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tefM  Are  now  to  be  affected :  but  on  the 
oiber  hand  ineroued  sublllcy  u  to  be  giren 
to  it*  banklnff  busfoeM ;'  and  he  proposed 
that  In  fntore  the  Bank  shoald  atlll  pay 
that  anm,  liestdea  the  60,0001.  composition 
with  the  stamp-offlcc,  for  the  privilege 
of  Issuing  notes,  making  in  all  about 
180.000L  The  difference  between  this  sum, 
ana  the  sum  of  148,000<.,  which  was  the 
amount  government  paid  to  the  Bank  for 
the  management  uf  the  public  debt,  would 
be  the  balance  that  government  would  have 
to  pajr  over  to  the  Bank. 

Among  various  regulstlons  affecting 
joint-stock  and  private  banks,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  most  Important :— No  new 
bank  of  Issne  to  be  constituted  ;  but  all  the 
existing  banks  of  Issue  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  privilege,  upon  condition  that  they 
do  not  exceed  the  present  amount ;  Jolnt- 
sto.*k  banks  In  London,  which  were  before 
restricted  from  accepting  bills  for  a  date 
less  than  six  months,  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  other  banks,  and  allowed  to 
aceept  bills  of  any  amount,  and  any  date : 
Joint-stock  banks  to  publish  a  full  and  com- 
plete periodical  list  of  all  partners  and  di- 
rectors ;  and  banks  of  issue  to  publish  an 
account  of  their  issues.  Some  parts  of  this 
comprehensive  bill  met  with  considerable 
opp<wltlon,  particularly  that  which  limited 
the  issue  and  circulation  of  country  notes ; 
but  after  further  discussions  in  committee, 
in  which  some  members  attempted  to  In- 
troduce modifications  In  the  bill,  the  origi- 
nal propositions  of  sir  B.  Peel  were  carried 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  only  other  parliamentary  proceeding 
of  this  s^sion,  which  produced  much  ex- 
dteroent  out  of  doors,  was  a  bill  which 
originated  In  the  house  of  lords,  where  It 
was  brought  in  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
Its  object  was  to  oonflrm  the  possession  of 
religious  endowments  In  the  hands  of  dis- 
senters :  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  legal 
controversy  respecting  the  right  to  volun- 
tary endowments  connected  with  dissent- 
ing chapels,  by  vesting  the  property  in  the 
religions  body  in  whose  bands  It  hitd  been 
for  the  preceding  90  years.  The  opposition 
this  met  with  In  parilament,  though  it  was 
at  first  both  loud  and  strong,  was  at  length 
overcome  by  its  being  manifestly  based 
upon  the  soundest  principles  of  policy  and 

Justice ;  and  it  was  eventually  carried  by 
urge  majorities  in  both  houses. 
On  the  sth  of  September  the  royal  assent 
having  been  given  to  several  bills,  and 
various  routine  business  being  disposed  of, 
parilament  was  prorogued  by  commission 
to  the  5th  of  October ;  and  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  considering  the  great  and 
complicated  Interests  continually  springing 
up  In  this  immense  empire,  and  the  ever- 
varying  phases  whlcJi  those  Interests  pre- 
sent to  view,  the  destinies  of  the  country 
wore  a  more  promising  sppearance  than 
they  had  exhibited  for  many  previous  years, 
and  gave  to  the  existing  administration 
that  degree  of  credit  and  stability  which 
nothing  but  an  improved  state  ot  things 
could  have  given  them. 

Although  the  warmest  profeMtons  of 
sincerity   between  the  governments  of 


Prance  and  Oreat  Britain  had  been  rec 
procated  for  the  last  three  years,  it  wi 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  among  a  large  poi 
tlon  of  the  French  people  there  existed 
latent  jealousy  against  *  perfidious  Albion 
as  the  democratic  press  chose  to  term  ou 
sea-girt  home.  That  M.  Guisot  and  hi 
compeers  had  no  share  In  encouraging  thi 
odious  feeling,  our  government  was  wel 
aware ;  and  that  Louts  Philippe  was  sk 
cerely  desirous  of  preserving  the  polltlm 
friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  shown  b 
all  his  words  and  actions.  But  still  ther 
was  a  formidable  war  party  in  Prance- 
restless,  discontented  tectlon,  whose  pug 
nacious  valour  seemed  to  be  unappeasabi 
by  anything  short  of  an  appeal  to  armt 
At  one  time.  Indeed,  a  pretext  for  oomlni 
to  an  open  rupture  appeared  on  the  eve  o 
presenting  Itself.  Queen  Pomare.  the  so 
Terelgn  of  Tahiti,  had,  by  a  treaty  in  1843 
placed  her  dominions  under  the  protecttoi 
of  France— an  act  which  appears  to  havi 
been  distasteful  to  the  natives;  and  th 
French  experienced  considerable  difficult} 
which  they  attributed  to  the  Intrigues  o 
English  missionaries  resident  In  the  island 
Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars  Insisted  that  th* 
queen  should  hoist  the  French  flag,  li 
token  of  the  French  sovereignty ;  and  oi 
her  refuse  to  comply,  troops  and  seamei 
were  landed  to  take  possession  In  the  namt 
of  tho  king  of  the  French,  and  M.  d'Aubign; 
was  appointed  governor.  On  the  news  o 
this  occupation  reaching  Europe,  the  ac 
was  at  once  disavowed  by  the  Prencl 
government.  A  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  hat 
gone  out  originally  to  this  distant  Islant 
In  the  Pacific  as  a  missionary,  had  beei 
acting  as  British  consul  there:  and  thougl 
he  had  notified  to  the  English  govern 
ment  his  wish  to  resign  the  office,  Intel 
ligenoe  of  the  acceptance  of  this  resigns 
tion  had  not  reached  Tahiti,  and  he  wa 
still  exercising  the  functions  of  consul  i 
French  sentinel  having  been  attacked  am 
disarmed  by  the  natives,  Mr.  Pritchard  wa 
held  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  he  wa 
seized  and  hurried  off  toprison  by  order  o 
the  French  governor.  When  the  news  o 
this  outrage  reached  England,  a  very  gene 
ral  feeling  of  Indignation  was  expressed 
and  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  place  in  th 
house  of  commons,  declared,  that  a  gms 
outrage,  accompanied  with  gross  indignit) 
had  been  committed  upon  Mr.  Pritchard 
though,  as  it  was  well  known,  the  FrencI 

government  were  not  privy  to  It.  Ht 
owever,  represented  the  affair  In  Its  propc 
colours  to  them  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  th 
sessions  of  the  British  parilament  he  wa 
enabled  to  state  that  the  Tahltian  buslncs 
had  been  brought  to  an  amicable  and  satii 
factory  termination— the  conditions  belnfi 
that  Mr.  Pritchard  would  receive  a  sura  o 
money  from  the  French  government  a»  a 
indemnity  or  compensation  for  the  outragt 
On  the^tb  of  August  Queen  Victoria  wn 
happily  delivered  of  a  prince.  On  the  9t 
of  September  Her  Muesty,  acoompanie 
by  Prince  Albert,  the  Princess  Royal,  an 
suite,  proceeded  to  Scotland.  Her  retur 
from  Bootbuid  was  followed  by  the  speed 
arrival   of  Louis  Philippe,   king  of    tL 
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iDstrnctlon  tn  that  eonntrr— the  Abolition 
of  the  duties  on  many  ardolet  of  Import— 
and  the  meararee  wbich  had  been  adopted 
for  thefnrther  secnrlty  and  extension  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  Some 
bills  baring  received  the  royal  assent,  ber 
majesty  read  a  very  ^proprlate  speech,  con- 
cluding by  Imploring  the  blessing  of  Divine 
ProTldeuce  on  their  united  efforts  to  encou- 
rage the  Industry  and  Increase  the  comforts 
of  her  people,  and  to  Inculcate  those  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  which  are  the 
aurest  foundation  of  security  and  h^plness. 

Railway  legislation  had  occupied  consi- 
derable attention  during  this  session.  It 
was  thought  by  maux  tbat  a  more  experi- 
enced andlnexpenslve  tribunal  for  deciding 
on  railway  blUs  than  committees  of  the 
house  might  be  discovered  ;but  an  opposite 
opinion  was  entertained  by  the  premier,  and 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  persist  In  the 
former  system,  and  to  constitute  a  number 
of  railway  committees  to  whom  bills  might 
be  referred.  The  railway  department  of  the 
board  of  trade  failed  In  its  professed  object ; 
It  was  no  guide  or  authority  for  the  com- 
mittees, who  chose  to  come  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bills  befbrc  them  unfettered 
by  the  conclusions  of  any  former  tribunal ; 
and  thus  the  labours  of  the  board  of  trade 
became  eventually  to  be  entirely  disre- 
garded. An  Immense  sum  was  expended 
In  feeing  counsel,  paying  witnesses,  Jkc ; 
but  In  the  end  a  great  number  of  bills 
were  passed,  authorising  the  employment  of 
37,000,0002.  of  capital.  When  railways  were 
first  commenced  In  this  country  they  were 
regarded  with  great  suspicion;  but  the 
weekly  returns  at  traffle,  published  during 
the  three  or  four  previous  years,  held  out 
such  a  prospect  of  large  and  certain  returns, 
tbat  speculation  In  railway  shares,  which  at 
first  advanced  with  some  discretion  and 
steadiness,  now  took  so  wild  and  eccentric 
a  direction,  that  it  was  properly  denomi- 
nated the  'railway  mania,*  and  such  a  one 
as  seemed  to  promise  the  speedy  min  of 
thousands.  Every  project,  however  wild 
or  visionary,  bad  crvwds  of  applicants  eager 
for  Its  scrip ;  and  as  there  was  no  patent 
to  secure  to  each  promoter  a  right  In  his 
line  from  one  place  to  another,  a  feasible 
scheme  was  no  sooneradvertlsed  than  It  had 
several  rival  companies  to  oppose  It.  In 
one  week  alone  there  were  projects  ad- 
vertised whose  united  capitals  amounted  to 
170,000,0001.  In  order  to  check  this  intern 
pcrmte  species  of  gambling,  the  legislature 
enacted,  that,  before  petitions  for  buis  could 
tte  presented  to  parliament,  lOL  per  cent, 
on  the  estimated  capital  should  be  lodged 
with  the  accountant-general ;  and  a  sum  of 
about  15,000,000^,  on  account  of  deposits, 
was  at  one  time  actually  vested  In  his  nands. 

Although  tbrou^out  the  session  govern- 
ment commanded  powerful  majorities.  It 
frequently  had  to  rely  for  Its  existence  on 
the  votes  of  the  opposition ;  and  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  elements  of  union  wbleh  had 
so  long  kept  the  ttiries  together  were  fast 
^ving  way.  The  premier  was  repeatedly 
attacked,  and  m  no  measured  language,  for 
bis  want  of  good  faith  In  endeavouring  to 
lull  into  a  fancied  security  tbo  agricultural 


party,  whose  Interests  be  had  declared  he 
would  support,  and  by  whose  means  he  had 
attained  the  elevated  position  he  now  held. 
An  noyed  by  their  suspicions  and  reproaches, 
he  determined  In  his  own  mind  to  defy  the 
agrlculturisto.  and  throw  himself.  If  neces- 
sary, into  the  arms  of  the  opposition  for 
support.    Tet  during  the  session,  neither 
his  declarations  nor  his  acts  were  of  a  kind 
to  Impair  the  confidence  they  reposed  in 
him.    But  towards  the  latter  end  chT the  year 
a  rumour  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
that  the  parliament  would  assemble  early  In 
January,  and  that  sir  Robert  Peel  would 
certainly  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  com  lawa.    Frequent 
cabinet  councils  quickly  followed,  which 
showed  that  some  subject  of  the  highest 
moment  was  in  debate.    Sir  Robert,  it  ap- 
peared, bad  strenuously  urged  their  repeal, 
but  bad  failed  to  reconcile  bis  colleagues  to 
the  change ;  and  on  the  mh  of  December 
the  whole  of  the  ministers  tendered  their 
resignation  to  her  majesty.      Lord  John 
Russell  was  immediately  sent  for  by  the 
queen,  and  he  hastened  to  Osbome-bonse 
In  obedience  to  her  commands    He  was 
anxious  to  have  the  support  of  the  Peel 
party,  which  was  more  difficult  than  be  had 
anticipated,  uid  he  was  perplexed  by  a  di- 
vision among  his  own ;  so  tbat,  although  he 
had  accepted  the  charge  of  constmctlng  a 
cabinet  on  the  16th,  be  finally  refused  it 
two  days  after ;  and  her  majestyagain  sent 
for  her  former  minister.    Sir  Robert  well 
knew  that  bis  chief  difficulty  lay  in  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He   therefore  acquainted  his  Grace  that, 
lord  John  RusseU  having  failed  to  form  a 
ministry,  the  qneoi  and  the  country  were 
without  a  government ;  adding,  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  bis 
deelreof  retirement  to  a  sense  of  duty.  He 
Icnew  well  that  the  man  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed had  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  duty  for 
bis  sovereign  that  was  superior  to  every  po- 
litical consideration.    Tbeduice  compiled; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  lord  Stanley 
who  retired,  sir  Robert  once  more  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  his  former  friends  In 
the  cabinet. 

It  Is  time  that  we  now  advert  to  our  pos- 
sessions in  India.  From  the  arrival  of  sir 
H.  Hardluge,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
year,  uninterrupted  peace  pervaded  the 
vast  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  governor- 
general  was  actively  employed  In  promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  natives,  by  giving 
bis  attention  to  the  Important  question  of 
education,  when  susplelous  appearanoea  on 
our  western  frontier  summoned  him  to  en- 
gage In  warlike  preparations.  The  state  of 
the  Punjanb  had  for  some  time  previous 
been  so  unsettled  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  British  should  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  advanced  post  under  their  protec- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  anticipated  tbat  a  bold 
invasion  was  on  the  eve  of  being  attempted. 
It  was  known  that  the  Sikh  troops  were 
Insubordinate  and  restless;  and  It  Is  al- 
leged, that  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Lahore  government,  which  was  in  a  disor- 
ganised state,  they  determined  to  cross 
the  Sutle),  In  hopes  of  finding  us  unpro- 
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MTPd,  and  nurytng  off  «n  irammse  hooty. 
Still  up  to  the  ISth  of  Deceinl>er  no  Bilch 
Aff^rrasion  had  been  committed,  and  no 
artillery  had  rooTcd  down  the  river ;  but 
on  the  following  day  certain  Information 
was  received  that  the  Sikh  armjr  had  crossed 
the  SutleJ,  and  was  concentrating  In  great 
foree  on  Its  left  bonk. 

Baring  crossed  the  Sntlej,  the  Blkhs  In- 
rested  Ferosepore  on  one  side,  and  took 
up  an  entrenched  position  at  the  village  of 
Feroxeshah,  about  ten  miles  In  advance  of 
Perusepore,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  village  of  ICoodkee.  The  head- 
quarters of  sir  Hugh  Oongh,  commander- 
in-chief,  were  at  Umballah,  which  Is  dis- 
tant 150  miles  from  Moodkee ;  and  Fero- 
sepore was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  rather 
more  than  5,000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  raajor-gcneral  sir  John  Littler.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  effect  a  junction  between 
the  sereral  portions  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  before  an  attack  could  be  made 
upon  them  bv  the  Sikhs,  the  goremor- 
general  lasued  orders  to  sir  Hugh  Oougb 
to  haaten  with  his  force  towards  Ferose- 
pore. After  suffering  severely  for  want  of 
water,  as  well  asfstlguo,  they  arrived  In  a 
state  of  great  exhauatiun.nnd  took  up  their 
encamping  ground  In  front  of  Moodkee : 
the  troops  having  scarcely  time  to  get  under 
arms  and  move  to  their  positions,  when 
they  bsKrd  that  the  Sikh  army  was  rapidly 
advancing.  The  enemy's  forces  were  mid 
to  conslut  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  Infantry, 
about  the  same  number  of  cavalry,  and 
forty  guns.  *To  resist  their  attack,  and 
to  cover  the  formation  of  the  infantry,' 
says  the  despatch  of  sir  Hugh  Oough,  *  I 
advanced  the  cavalry,  under  brigadiers 
White,  Oough,  and  Mactler,  rapidly  to  the 
front.  In  columns  of  sQuadrons,  and  occu- 

{)ied  the  plain.  They  were  speedily  fol- 
owed  by  Ave  droops  of  horse  artillery, 
under  brigadier  Brooke,  who  took  up  a 
forward  position,  having  the  cavalry  then 
on  his  flanks.'  The  bsttle-flcld  was  a  thick 
jungle,  dotted  with  sandy  hillocks,  which 
partly  screened  the  Infantry  and  guns  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  rapid  and  well-directed 
Are  of  the  British  artillery,  and  the  brilliant 
charges  of  the  cavalry,  appeared  soon  to 
paralyse  their  opponents.  The  Infantrr, 
under  major-generals  sir  Barry  Smith. 
Gilbert,  and  sir  John  M'Caskill,  atucked 
In  echellon  of  lines  the  enemy's  Infantry, 
almost  Invisible  amongst  wood  and  the 
approaching  darkness  of  night.  In  the 
words  of  the  despatch,  *  the  opposition  of 
the  enemy  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  troops  who  had  everything 
at  stake,  and  who  had  long  vaunted  of  being 
irresistible.  Their  ample  and  extended 
line,  from  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers, far  outflanked  ours ;  but  this  was 
counteracted  by  the  flank  movements  of 
our  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  infantry 
now  commenced,  and  the  roll  of  Are  from 
this  powerful  arm  soon  oonrlnced  the  Sikh 
array  thu  they  had  met  with  a  foe  they 
little  expected ;  and  their  whole  force  was 
driven  from  position  after  position  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen 
plec«a  of  artillery,  some  of  them  of  heavy 


calibre;  our  Infantry  using  that  nerer- 
failing  weapon,  the  bayonet,  whererer  the 
enemy  stood.  Night  only  saved  them  from 
a  worse  disaster,  for  this  stout  ctmfllct  was 
maintained  during  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
dim  starlight,  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  from 
the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more  obscnred 
every  object.'  This  victory,  though  gUirt* 
ous.  was  dearly  purchased.  Major-general 
sir  Robert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jellalabad, 
was  amongst  those  who  fell ;  as  was  also 
major-general  sir  John  M'Qukill:  the 
total  01  killed  and  wounded  was  87S. 

On  the  SI  St  sir  Hugh  Oongh  advanced 
with  his  whole  force  towards  Feroaeshab, 
where  the  Sikh  army  was  posted  In  a 
strongly  entrenched  camp,  defended  by  a 
most  formidable  park  of  artillery.  A  juno- 
tion  with  sir  John  Littler^  division  was 
effected,  and  sir  Henry  Hardlnge  oflPered 
his  services  to  the  oommander-ln-cbtef  as' 
second  In  command.  The  camp  of  the 
enemy  was  In  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
of  about  a  mllo  In  length,  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  including  within  Ita  area  the 
strong  village  of  Feroxeshah ;  the  shorter 
sides  looking  towards  the  Sutle)  and  Mood- 
kee, and  the  longer  towards  Ferosepore 
and  the  open  country.  The  British  troop* 
moved  against  the  laai-named  face,  the 
ground  in  front  of  which  was,  like  the 
Sikh  position  in  Moodkee,  covered  with 
low  jungle. 

The  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  army  was  taken  by  sir  Hugh  Oough  ; 
the  loft  was  under  the  charge  and  dl region 
of  sir  Henry  Hardlnge.  The  veteran  com- 
mander thus  describes  the  fight :— *  A  rery 
heavy  cannonade  was  opened  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  dispersed  over  their  position  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  guns,  more  than  forty 
of  which  were  of  battering  calibre ;  these 
kept  up  a  heavy  and  well-directed  Are, 
which  the  practice  of  our  far  less  numerous 
artillery,  of  much  lighter  metal,  checked  In 
some  degree,  but  could  not  silence ;  finally, 
in  the  fare  of  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
our  Infantry  advanced  and  carried  these 
formidable  entrenchments;  they  threw 
themselves  upon  their  guns,  and  with 
matchless  gallantry,  wrested  them  from  the 
enemy  :  but  when  the  batteries  were  par- 
tially within  our  grasp,  our  soldiery  had  to 
face  such  a  Are  of  musketry  from  the  Sikh 
Infantry,  arrayed  behind  their  guns,  that  In 
spite  of  'the  roost  heroic  efforts,  a  portion 
only  of  the  entrenchment  could  be  carried. 
Night  fell  while  the  conAlct  was  every- 
where raging.  Although  I  now  brought  up 
maJor-general  sir  Harry  Smith's  dirlslon, 
and  he  raptured  and  long  retained  another 
point  of  the  position,  and  her  majesty's  8rd 
light  dragoons  charged  and  took  some  of 
the  most  formidable  batteries,  yet  the 
enemy  remained  In  possession  df  a  const- 
drrsble  portion  of  the  great  qnadrangle, 
whilst  our  troops.  Intermingled  with  theirs, 
kept  possession  of  the  remainder,  and 
Anally  bivouacked  upon  It,  exhausted  by 
their  gallant  efforts,  greatly  reduced  In 
numbers,  and  suffering  extremely  from 
thirst,  yet  animated  by  an  indomitable 
spirit.  In  this  state  of  things  the  night 
wore  away. 
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lord  prlTy  Mai,  earl  Mlnto ;  home  secre- 
tanr,  sir  Oeorge  Grey ;  colonial  •ecretarr, 
ean  Grey ;  forelcrn  aecretary.  TlaoouDt 
Pmlmeraton :  first  lord  of  the  treasary,  lord 
John  RttsseU:  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Mr.  Charles  Wood :  chancellor  of  the  dachy 
of  Lancaster,  lord  Campbell ;  parmaster- 
oeneral,  Mr.  If acaolay  ;  woods  and  forests, 
lord  Morpeth  ;  postnaster-genertl,  marqais 
Clanrickarde;  board  of  control,  sir  John 
Cam  Hobhonse ;  board  of  tivde,  earl  of 
Clarendon ;  chief  secretary  for  Irehmd,  Mr. 
Laboachere ;  admiralty,  lord  Auckland.  The 
foregoing  were  in  the  eoMtu*— the  following 
were  not }— Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  earl 
of  Besborongh ;  eommander-in-chief .  duke 
of  Wellington  ;  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, marquis  of  Anglesey. 

The  passing  of  the  com-blU  and  the  new 
tarlir  excited  much  rejoicing  In  the  manu- 
facturing dlstrlrts :  bells  were  rung ;  flags 
and  banners  bearing  appropriate  Inscrip- 
tions were  displayed  from  factories,  or  car- 
ried in  procession  about  the  streets;  can- 
nons were  Qred,  and  all  the  usual  modes  of 
giving  vent  to  popular  feeling  resorted  to. 
Hie  first  measure  of  any  Importance 
brought  forward  by  the  new  administration, 
was  lord  John  RusselTs  scheme  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  sugar  duties.  He  proposed 
that  slare-grown  sugar  and  foreign  free- 
grown  sugar  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  Sis. 
till  July,  1M7 ;  from  that  date  a  descending 
scale  until  1851.  when  they  were  to  be  admit- 
ted at  a  fixed  duty  of  14s..  the  presenUduty 
on  British  colonial  sugar.  Acother  ques- 
tion which  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment this  setsion  was  the  necessity  which 
was  said  to  exist  for  having  a  uniform 
gauge  on  all  railways.  Great  and  Inoontro- 
rertible  reasons  were  certainly  given  for 
it,  and  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  tended  to 
»how  that  the  narrow  gauge  was  best  for 
the  public 

The  almost  unirersal  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  the 
Immediate  cause  that  led  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  com  laws,  although  sir  R.  Peel  had 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  his  late  ex- 
perience had  Induced  him  to  become  a  con- 
vert to  free-trade  principles.  The  most  dis- 
sstrons  accounts  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
soon  showed  that  the  minister's  apprehen- 
sions on  that  score  were  too  well  founded ; 
and  that  unless  prompt  assistance  were  af- 
forded, the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation must  die  of  starvation.  Such  evi- 
dence. Indeed,  was  given  of  their  destitute 
condition,  that,  forgetting  everything  but 
their  necessities,  the  people  of  England.  In 
every  town  and  Tillage  in  the  kingdom,  and 
of  every  class,  contributed  to  their  relief  by 
raising  bountiful  subscriptions,  and  thus 
for  a  time  partially  arrested  the  Impending 
awful  visitation.  Great,  however,  as  was 
the  assistance  thus  derived  from  Individual 
charity,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  government  to  aid  the  suffering 
Irish  by  means  more  permanent  and  efleo- 
tual.  whirb,  however,  will  beet  be  noticed 
in  tne  proceedings  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament. 

During  this  year  our  relations  with  the 
United  Btatea  more  than  once  assumed  a 


serious  aspect.  Mr.  Polk,  a  oonspicnous 
member  of  the  democratic  party,  had  suo- 
oeeded  Mr.  Tyler  as  president ;  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  determination  on  his  part 
not  to  yield  an  iota  of  their  claims  on  the 
Oregon  territory  to  Great  Britain.  What 
was  called  *  the  dear  and  unquestionabi^ 
right'  of  the  States  to  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, was  arrogantly  insisted  on :  and  it 
was  not  until  a  firm  and  unequlrocai  declara- 
tion had  been  made  by  sir  R.  Peel,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  Bngland  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  her  territorial  rights, 
that  the  threats  of  taking  fordble  posses- 
sion gare  way  to  the  more  wise  and  equitable 
mode  of  settling  the  question  by  arbitration, 
and  it  was  erentusilly  agreed  upon.  *  that 
from  that  point  in  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  in  which  the  boundary  laid  down 
by  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  terminates,  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  continued  west- 
ward along  the  49th  parallel  to  the  middle 
of  the  said  chsnnel  which  separates  the  con- 
tinent from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thenoi*. 
southerly,  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  the  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.' 

A.D.  1M7.— The  oommenoement  of  this 
year  found  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
British  Empire  in  a  position  calculated  to 
call  forth  all  the  firmness  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  government.  The  calamity  that 
had  befallen  unhappy  Ireland  in  the  pre- 
rious  year  still  continued  to  harass  her. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  haring 
congratulated  the  house  that  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  never  better  able  to 
bear  the  demand  that  vrould  he  made  upon 
them,  said,  '  Ireland  required  an  extraor- 
dinary provision.  Up  to  the  present  time 
cPeb.  as)  there  had  been  S,000,oool.  ad- 
vanced towards  lu  relief,  and  he  much 
feared  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
could  not  be  estimated  at  less  Uian  one 
million  per  month,  until  the  next  harrest 
shall  have  been  collected.  This  would  be 
about  8,000.000L.  which,  with  the  two  already 
advanced,  would  be  10,000/)0(M.' 

Besides  many  measures  of  immediate  and 
temporary  application,  others  of  a  perma- 
nent character  were  introduced  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  Ireland ;  and  among  these 
was  an  efficient  poor  Uw  for  oompeiltng 
the  land  to  proride  for  the  relief  of  its 
own  pauperism.  The  discussion  of  this  bill 
In  its  progress  through  parliament,  oc- 
cupied a  great  portion  of  the  session ;  but 
time  was  found  for  lengthened  discussions 
upon  the  navigation  taws,  which  had  so 
long  been  identified  with  the  established 
policy  of  the  country ;  and  various  mea- 
sures were  Introduced  in  connection  with 
its  finance,  commerce,  and  trade,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  the  bill  for  limiting 
by  law  the  labour  of  young  persons  in 
factories,  which  had  of  late  years  excited 
much  interest  and  discussion  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament. 

These,  and  other  measures  haTlng  been 

[passed,  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
queen  in  person  on  July  SSrd,  with  a  view 
to  an  immediate  dissolution ;  and  the  uew 
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puiUment  wu  eonroked  in  Norember,  to 
adopt  meaiurM  apptlcable  to  the  oomtner- 
clal  dittreM  wblcb  weigbed  so  besvlly  apon 
all  penona  engaflred  in  trade  at  tbis  period. 
Tbe  raUwaj  mania  of  tbe  preceding  rear, 
and  tbe  ftUlure  of  tbe  potato  crop,  bad 
broofrbt  on  a  oommercfal  crisla,  during 
wblcb  a  great  manr  commercial  bouaea 
were  swept  away ;  and  tbe  alarm  tbereby 
occasioned  gare  rise  to  a  panic,  during 
wblcb  tbe  goremraent  consented  to  a  tern- 

Binrj  sntpenslon  of  tbe  bank  act  of  1844. 
at  wbetber  tbe  rlolenee  of  tbe  ertsia  bad 
already  abated,  or  tbe  mere  announcement 
of  tbe  determination  of  tbe  goremment 
bad  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
tbere  was  no  need  for  putting  it  In  force, 
and  on  tbe  meeting  of  parliament,  tbe 
cbanoellor  of  tbe  ezcbequer  Informed  tbe 
bouse  tbat  tbere  was  erery  reason  to 
beltcTe  tbat  tbe  crisla  was  orer,  and  tbat 
tbe  anticipated  distress  of  tbe  winter  would 
be  arerted.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  session  was 
cbiefly  occupied  witb  tbe  discussion  of 
measures  for  tbe  repression  of  crime  in 
Ireland ;  and  tbe  special  business  for  wblcb 
parliament  bad  been  called  together  baring 
been  now  concluded,  tbe  two  bousM  ad- 
journed to  the  8rd  Feb.  1848. 

Tbis  year  witnessed  tbe  decease  of  two 
men  wbo,  in  tbeir  rwpective  careers,  bad 
exercised  greater  Influence  upon  their  coun- 
trymen  than  most  of  tbeir  contemporaries 
—Daniel  O'Connell  and  Dr.  Obalmera.  But 
for  a  sketch  of  these  remarkable  men,  we 
must  refer  tbe  reader  to  tbe  'Biographical 
Treasury.* 

A,D.  1*48.—  Tbere  are  few  more  erentful 
years  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  world  than  1848. 
Tbe  combustible  materials  that  bad  long 
been  smouldering  throughout  Kurope.  then 
burst  into  a  flame,  which  threatened  for  a 
time  not  merely  to  overthrow  the  thrones 
and  dynasties  of  nations,  but  to  sweep  away 
tbe  very  bases  on  wblcb  modem  society  baa 
been  established.  The  expulsion  of  Louis 
I*hlllppe'8  family  from  the  throne  and  soUof 
Prance  on  Feb.  S4,  gave  tbe  signal  for  these 
general  otttbreaka.  But  wbllstalmostevery 
throne  on  tbe  continent  was  shaken  by  re- 
volution, tbe  BngH«b  monarchy,  strong  In 
tbe  attacbment  of  tbe  people,  not  only  stood 
firm  In  tbe  tempest,  but  appeared  even  to  de- 
rive Increased  stability  from  tbeeventstbat 
elsewhere  convulsed  tbe  world.  By  tbe 
far-sighted  sagacitv  of  sir  Robert  Peel  tbe 
great  question  of  free  trade  In  com,  which 
might  have  become  a  prollflc  source  of 
agitation,  bad  been  happily  set  at  rest; 
hence  when  a  knot  of  malcontents  attempt* 
ed  to  forward  tbeir  political  designs  by  a 
demonstration  of  physical  force,  the  great 
mass  of  tbe  British  population  at  once  rose 
up  In  defence  of  tbe  laws  and  Institutions 
of  the  country,  and  gained  amoral  victory 
over  their  opponenta,  the  effects  of  which 
promise  to  be  aa  lasting  aa  they  were  bene- 
flclaL  Tbe  lOtb  of  April  had  been  fixed  by 
the  chartists  for  an  Immenae  meeting  to 
take  place  on  Kennington-common,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  to  partiament  in  mili- 
tary array,  to  present  a  petition  signed,  as 
was  asserted,  by  nearly  6,000,000  of  men,  and 
thus  to  overawe  the  government  into  a 


concession  of  their  demands.  Meanwhile 
tbe  government  took  all  necessary  precau- 
tions to  preserve  the  peace  of  tbe  m^ro- 
polls.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  stationed 
unseen  in  different  public  buildings;  and 
lAO.OOO  dttsens  of  London  voluntarily  en- 
rolled themselves  as  special  constable  for 
tbe  maintenance  of  order.  When  tbe  ap- 
pointed day  arrived,  tbe  courage  of  tbe 
chartists  fell.  Their  leader,  FeargusOXTon- 
nor,  at  tbe  Instigation  of  tbe  police,  induced 
the  meeting  quietly  to  disperse  and  tbe 
'  Monster  Petition,*  aa  it  was  called,  was 
conveyed  to  the  bouse  of  commons  in  a 
hackney  vdiicle.  When  analysed,  it  was 
found  to  contain  not  so  many  as  S.000,000, 
Instead  of  8.000.000  of  signatures,  and  these 
of  tbe  most  absurd  kind ;  hence  It  was  de- 
servedly treated  with  disdain,  and  the  great 
chartist  demonstration,  which  was  to  have 
changed  the  institutions  of  tbe  country, 
became  a  byword  of  contempt.  But  although 
all  alarm  was  at  an  end,  meetlnga  continued 
to  be  held  in  the  metropolis  for  tbe  pro- 
motion of  wbat  waa  called  tbe '  People'a 
Charter,*  at  wfaleb  mucb  seditious  language 
waa  held.  The  contagion  sprmd  to  some  of 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  Iwtb  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts 
of  tbe  country  the  chartist  demonstrations 
created  so  great  an  apprehension,  that  the 
government  Judged  It  expedient  to  arrest 
snd  bring  to  triu  afew  of  tbe  most  violent 
leaders,  wbo,  on  being  found  guilty,  were 
transported  or'  imprisoned  for  diflnvnt 
periods.  These  transactions  out  of  doors 
became  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion 
In  luu-liament,  and  led  to  tbe  introduction 
of  some  new  legal  securities  for  strengthen- 
ing tbe  bands  of  government,  and  enabling 
them  to  deal  more  effectually  witb  plotters 
against  tbe  public  peace. 

Scarcely  had  tbe  alarm  consequent  on 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  chartists  subsided 
In  England,  when  the  country  was  again 
thrown  Into  agitation  by  the  events  which 
took  place  In  Ireland.  The '  Great  Agitator ' 
being  now  removed  from  the  stage,  his 
place  was  soon  filled  by  some  young  men, 
of  great  spirit  and  aincerity,  who  tbou^t 
tbat  tbeir  demands  for  tbe  *  Repeal  of  tbe 
Union'  might  be  prosecuted  with  success 
amid  tbe  turmolUi  of  the  period  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Among  these  were 
Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien,  John  Mitchell,  and 
Thomas  Meagher.  Mitchell  bad  established 
a  newspaper,  called  the '  United  Irishman,' 
in  which  rebellion  waa  prochdmed  without 
disguise.  Each  number  contained  wbat 
waa  called '  Our  War  Article,*  in  which  tbe 
people  were  taught  how  to  arm  them- 
selves, how  to  destroy  troops  In  the  streets 
of  towns  by  ponrinff  vitriol  over  them, 
how  to  form  barricades  and  all  the  other 
apparatus  of  a  civic  Insurrection.  At  length 
when,  to  all  i^tpearance,  every  preparation 
was  made  tor  rlrll  war,  the  Irish  govern- 
ment began  to  act. 

O'Brien,  with  bis  two  aooomplioes. 
Meagher  and  Mitchell,  were  arrested  and 
held  to  ball ;  the  two  former  for  their  ha- 
rangura,  tbe  latter  for  a  series  of  libels  in 
bis  newspaper,  and,  among  others,  for  a 
seditious  letter  addressed  to  the  lord-lien- 
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t«uant,  as  Her  Blajesty*!  BxecatloneHSene- 
nU  of  Ireland. 

State  proeccutlons.  Indeed,  are  always 
delicate  alEaln,  and  there  were  peculiarities 
In  the  law  In  Ireland  at  that  time  which 
made  tbeee  proeecutlona  parttctUarly  ha- 
sardotta.    In  fact.  It  waa  already  obTlona 
that  the  law  waa  too  weak  to  grapple  with 
the  tnrbolenoe  which  exUted.    nr  from 
being  Intimidated  by  the  Impending  trials, 
the  Incendiaries  were  no  sooner  admitted 
to  ball,  than  they  renewed  their  criminal 
proceedings  with  redoubled  Tlolence.    In 
net,  the  existing  law  was  rather  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  seditious  thanadlsconragement. 
The    crime   was   vagne,  the  ponlshment 
slight,  the  chances  of  escape  considerable ; 
and  between  arrest  and  trial,  the  public 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  agitator,  who 
might  possibly  reckon  upon  an  intermediate 
accomplishment  of  his  revolutionary  ob- 
Jectsu    To  apply  the  law  of  treason,  would 
bare    been   neither  easy  nor  dealrable; 
speeches  and  articles  alone  would  not  come 
within  its  definition;   and  even  If  that 
difficulty  could  have  been  got  over,  another 
would  have  Immediately  occurred,  arising 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  penalties  In  an 
age  so  averse  to  extreme  punishments.    In 
short,  the  law  of  sedition  was  below  the 
mark,  and  the  law  of  treason  above  It.    It 
was  therefore  expedient  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  crime,  bv  a  new  enactment. 
These  perilous  forms  of  sedition  were  ac- 
cordingly made  felonies :  the  precision  of 
the  new  law  materially  reduced  the  chances 
of  eluding  it:  the  consequences  of  con- 
viction had  much  more  of  the  pains  than 
the  charms  of  martyrdom :  arrest  was  fol- 
lowed by  roramttlAl  and  present  Incapa- 
city for  further  mischief ;  while  a  punish- 
ment, at   once    Infamous  and  merciful, 
satisfied  both  the  claims  of  iustice  and  the 
clemency  of  the  public  foellng.    The  bill 
met  with  some  opposition  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  purely  constitutional  grounds; 
but  the  diief  resistance  to  it  was  offered  by 
Mr.  John  <XConnell  on  the  pMrt  of  the  old 
agitation,  Mr.  (XOonnor  on  the  part  of  the 
chartists,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  himself  on  the 
part  of  the  rebellions  clubs.    The  figure  the 
Utter  gentleman  made  in  rising  toopposea 
blU  for  securing  the  crown  and  government 
against  the  machinations  of  himself  and  his 
arcnmpiices.was  rendered  doubly  dtsirrace- 
ful  by  the  fact  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  his  treasonable  mission  to  France. 
The   would-be   Oatallne  was  received  in 
scornful  silence  by  an  assembly  of  loyal 
gentlemen,  and  sir  George  Grey,  amidst 
the  loudest  acclamations,  gave  vent  to  the 
suppressed  feeling  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.   The  new  statute  came  no  sooner 
Into  force  than  Mr.  Mitchell  was  seized 
under  its  provisions,  brought  to  trial  with- 
out deUy,  convicted,  sentenced,  and,  with 
Imposing  promptitude,  transported  to  Ber- 
muda.   This  was  the  second  blow ;  first  it 
stunned,  then  it  maddened,  the  Inoendlarles. 
who  agitated  more  furiously  than  ever,  and 
extended  their  insurrectionary  organisa- 
tion with  Increased  industry  and  vigour. 
A  sewm^>er,  called  the '  Felon,*  started  up 


in  the  place  of  the  'United  Irishman.* 
Thirty-two  new  duhs  were  formed  In 
Dublin  In  the  course  of  the  montL  of  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, also,  the  organisation  was  spmding 
widely.  The  papers  of  the  oorif^erstion, 
seized  by  the  police,  proved  the  existence 
of  sixty-four  dubs  scattered  through  nine- 
teen counties,  but  the  number  was  prob- 
ably much  greater. 

In  the  dty  of  Cork  alone  there  were 
seven  dubs,  of  which  four  mustered  900 
members.  The  law  and  the  government 
were  now  openly  defied.  All  descriptions 
of  treasonable  preparations  were  carried 
on  with  redoubled  vigilance.  Rebellion 
was  no  longer  vaguely  prated  of.  but  for- 
mally dedared ;  nothing  was  left  unsettled 
save  the  convenient  and  proper  moment 
for  revolt.  The  leaders  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  provinces,  hectoring 
nnd  blustering  wherever  they  went,  found- 
ing new  clubs,  talking  the  most  rampant 
treason  In  every  town  and  vlllagp, speaking 
and  acting  as  if  they  had  already  trampled 
the  law  and  the  government  under  their 
feet.  But  the  government,  which  had 
hitherto  been  watching  them  with  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  was  now  prepared  to  smite  them 
with  a  hundred  hands.  Power  of  proclaim- 
ing and  disarming  districts  was  already  at 
the  lord-lieutenant's  command ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  July,  to  the  great  dlsmsy  of  the 
dubs,  this  power  was  exerted,  and  Dublin. 
Ourk,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Drogheda, 
and  GcUway,  along  with  some  half  dozen 
counties,  were  subjected  to  the  wholesome 
rigours  of  the  act.  This  bold  resolution 
took  the  enemy  by  surprise ;  for  as  the 
law  had  been  made  especially  for  the 
counties,  to  suppress  predial  outrage,  the 
anarchists  had  never  dreamed  of  its  appli- 
cation to  dties  and  towns.  With  the  same 
vigour  the  government  now  silenced  the 
abominable  Journals  which  had  replaced 
the  'United  Irishman,'  demolished  their 
presses,  confiscated  their  types,  seized 
their  eidltors,  and  cast  out  thoir  devils. 
The  faction  was  thus  fairly  driven  Into 
the  field,  about  which  they  had  been  blus- 
tering for  so  many  months.  The  leaders, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  In 
different  strains  of  bombast,  invited  the 
populace  to  instant  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  application  had  been  made 
to  parliament  for  those  high  powers  which 
the  constitution  reserves  for  ex tremerjues 
of  public  disorders.  On  the  33nd  of  July 
a  bill  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  was 
introduced  in  the  commons  by  lord  John 
RusselL  On  the  ttth  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  on  the  27th  the  lord- 
lieutenant  Issued  proclamations  offering 
rewards  for  the  rapture  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  three  other  persons  charged  with  overt 
acts  of  treason.  The  rest  was  rebellion 
burlesqued ;  the  lowest  description  of  trea- 
son which  ever  provoked  the  penalties  of 
that  high  crime.  On  the  S0th  of  July,  at 
the  head  of  a  Uirge  body  of  the  Tipperary 
peasantry,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  atucked  a 
small  foree  of  policemen,  took  a  constable 
prisoner,  made  booty  of  a  horse,  stormed 
a  cabin,  and  was  totally  overthrown  In 
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hatf  an  hour.  After  lying  perdu  for  a  few 
days,  he  surrendered  to  the  government, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  arraigned  for 
high  treason.  Thua  ended  what,  as  soon 
as  tt  was  over,  waa  called  tbe  farce  of  the 
Irish  rebellion. 

The  trials  for  high  treason  may  be  briefly 
disposed  of  here,  though  they  were  not 
so  disposed  of  by  the  courts  of  law.  At  a 
special  commission  held  in  tbe  month  of 
October  in  Olonmel,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Meagher,  and  two  others  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  extreme 
penalties  of  the  law.  That  those  antiquated 
and  barbarous  penalties  would  not  be  en- 
forced was,  of  course,  notorious  to  all  the 
world;  but  the  convicts  themselves  as- 
sumed the  airs,  and  claimed  the  honours, 
of  martyrdom.  There  were  points  of  law 
reserved,  however,  for  the  superior  courts 
In  Dublin ;  and  when,  after  long  delays, 
these  points  were  decided  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  there  still  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
house  of  lords,  which  further  postponed 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners,  whatever  that 
fate  was  ultimately  to  be.  In  the  month 
of  June,  however,  tbe  lords  conflrraed  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal  in  Ireland,  and 
now  all  difflcultles  seemed  removed,  whe- 
ther in  the  path  of  Justice  or  of  merry,  when 
a  new  and  totally  unforeseen  difflculty 
arose.  The  convicts  objected  to  any  miti- 
gation of  penalties,  and  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  be  executed  pursuant  to  their 
sentence.  It  was  formally  contended  that 
tbe  crown  had  no  right  to  be  merciful  to 
Irishmen  convicted  of  treason,  and  that  to 
transport  them,  instead  of  hanging  them, 
would  be  a  monstrous  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  No  serious  doubt  was  entertained 
in  the  present  rase  as  to  the  right  of  the 
queen  to  commute  these  sentences  into 
transportation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
thought  exi>edlent  to  pass  a  declaratory 
act  to  prevent  future  cariUIng  on  the 
point.  Tills  step  having  been  taken,  nothing 
remained  but  to  Inflict  the  minor  penalty, 
which  was  r-anied  out  as  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  as  either  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law,  which  nobody 
thought  of,  or  complete  impunity,  which  a 
few  giddy  people  recommended,  would  have 
been  dlnpleasing  to  it. 

The  New  World,  and  we  may  add  the 
Old  also,  was  this  year  thrown  into  a  whirl 
of  exriteincut  by  the  abundant  discovery 
of  surface  gold  on  the  plains  of  Upper 
CMtfoniia.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
some  settlers  were  excAvating  a  mill-race 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sacramento, 
a  river  atiout  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ban  Francisco,  having  its  rise  in  the  Oall- 
fomlan  mountains,  and  falling  Into  the  sea 
in  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo.  In  the  course  of 
their  work,  they  met  with  several  pieces  of 
heavy  yellow-coloured  metal,  which  being 
of  a  snfflclently  peculiar  nature  to  excite 
curiosity,  were  speedily  discovered  to  be 
gold  of  great  purity.    For  some  time  they 

E reserved  the  secret,  and  are  supposed  to 
ave  gathered  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity before  It  transpired.  At  length  an 
Indian  surprised  them  while  occupied  in 
searching,  and  although  they  endeavoured  ] 


to  divert  his  attention,  and  detained  hira 
for  some  time,  he  acquainted  his  tribe,  by 
whoso  means  it  soon  liecame  known  in  the 
country.  Such  an  unheard-of  olrcnmstaaoe 
caused  great  surprise  and  some  curiosity, 
but  a  few  having  tried  for  themselves,  and 
having  become  roost  satisfactorily'  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  alt  other  pursuits  were 
abandoned,  and  all  bands  hastened  to  tiie 
*  digglnga,'  whilst  wages,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  and  labour,  have  risen  to 
the  most  exorbitant  prices.  In  the  course 
of  three  months,  4,000  people  noUerted,  dig- 
ging and  scraping  early  and  late.  The  gold 
was  found  In  three  forms :  granulated,  of 
the  slse  of  medium  gunpowder,  and  mixed 
with  iron ;  In  small  scales  or  lamlnn,  of 
from  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  of  an  Inch 
In  diameter ;  and  In  aolld  lumps  of  from 
half  an  ounce  to  four  pounds  In  weight. 

In  the  East,  Uiearmsof  Great  Britain 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  being 
once  more  challenged  to  a  contest  by  a  foe 
who.  It  was  thought,  had  been  eifCcttuUlj 
subdued.  The  immediate  cauae  of  the  rup- 
ture was  as  follows :— Soon  after  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Pnnjanb  by  the  British 
troops  in  1M6,  Moolrai,  the  dewan  or  go- 
vernor of  Mooltan,  had  become  embroiled 
with  the  court  of  Lahore  respecting  the 
non-payment  of  hla  atlpulated  tribute  to 
tbe  treasury.  By  the  mediation  of  the 
British  authorities  In  India,  these  dilfer- 
ences  were  at  flrst  temporarily  a^juated ; 
and  at  length,  trader  their  guanntee.  the 
dewan  was  induced  to  trust  himself  in  the 
city  of  Lahore  for  the  purpose  of  person- 
ally arranging  a  flnal  and  amicable  com- 
promise. After  this  he  returned  to  his 
province ;  but  some  time  subsequently  it 
was  agreed,  or  alleged  to  be  so,  that  he 
should  retire  from  his  office ;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  understanding,  the  ftltish 
officers.  Mr.  Tans  Agnew  and  lleut.  An- 
derson, deiiarted  in  tbe  spring  of  IHB  from 
Lahore  to  Mooltan,  to  receive  his  surren- 
der, and  instal  his  successor.  While  In  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  they  were  treacherously 
and  foully  murdered.  Moolraj  then  shut 
himself  up  in  his  fort,  strengthened  his 
defences,  collected  adherents  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  prepared  to  defy  the 
British  power.  immedUtely  on  intelligence 
of  the  murder  reaching  Lahore,  a  body  of 
3,000  Sikhs,  horse  and  foot,  was  ordered 
to  march  to  Mooltan,  under  the  command 
of  RaJah  Shere  Singh.  It  happened  that 
at  this  Juncture  lieutenant  Bdwardes  was 
engaged  upon  the  Indus  with  a  small  force, 
collecting  the  land-tax  due  to  Moolraj.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  assassination,  at 
Mooltan.  he  Immedbttely  took  measures  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  colonel 
Oortlandt,  who  had  been  commanding  In 
a  contiguous  district :  and  this  being  ae- 
compUsfaed,  on  the  90th  May  an  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which  tbe  enemy  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss 
of  two  guns  and  Ave  swivel  pleoea.  The 
British  troops  then  occupied  tbe  forta  of 
the  Dera  and  the  line  of  tbe  Indus.  But 
they  did  not  remain  inactive.  On  tbe 
I8th  of  June,  lleut.  Bdwardes,  having,  with 
great  akill  and  energy,  formed  a  Junction 
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with  tbe  forces  of  tb«  nijth  of  Bhawalpoor. 
once  more  engn^ed  tbe  Krrojr  of  Moolraj. 
which,  After  a  MUigaiiiary  conlllct  of  nine 
hours'  dumtion,  wm  completely  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  aU  Its  artillery.  Moolraj 
DOW  fell  back  upon  Mooltan,  and  was  Im- 
mediately followed  by  tbe  British  uid  their 
allies.  General  Whish  soon  after  arriving 
from  Lahore  with  a  large  reinforcement, 
with  a  Tlew  to  besiege  the  city,  the  whole 
British  force  assembled  round  tbe  walls  of 
Mooltan  amounted  to  38,000  men.  The  ISth 
of  September  was  fixed  for  making  a  ge- 
neral attack  upon  the  town.  A  party  of 
the  enemy  baring  strongly  entrenched 
tbemselTes  in  a  garden  and  village  near 
the  walls,  2,500 of  the  British  troops,  under 
the  command  of  brigadier  Harvey,  roarrbed 
at  daybreak  against  this  post,  and  carried 
it  after  a  severe  struggle  and  much  loss 
on  both  sides.  Next  day  the  Mooltanese 
troops  made  a  desperate  attack  on  Lieut. 
Kdwardes'  camp,  but  were  repelled,  and  tbe 
British  troops  carried  another  important 
outwork.  But  at  this  critical  juncture, 
Shere  Singh  went  over  to  the  enemy  with 
the  whole  of  his  troops  consisting  of  6.000 
men ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  defection 
general  Whlsh  deemed  It  expedient  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  fall  back  upon  a  position 
a  few  miles  from  the  town.  As  it  bad  now 
become  apparent  that  a  struggle  with  the 
whole  of  the  fierce  soldiery  of  tbe  Siklis 
was  St  hand,  a  large  force  was  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Ferocepoor.  under  tbe  orders 
of  lord  Gough.  and  prei>aratlons  on  a  large 
scale  were  made  to  crush  this  formidable 
rebellion. 

On  Oct.  0,  Shere  Singh  separated  him- 
self from  Moolraj,  and  by  skilful  manosuvrcs 
led  the  whole  of  his  force  across  tbe 
Ravee,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Doab-i-Bcchna,  to  the  country  north-west 
of  Lahore,  and  south-east  of  Vyseerabad, 
where  Chuttnr  Singh  shortly  after  took  up 
his  position.  On  Nov.  SI,  it  was  found 
that  Shere  Slngb  was  entrenched  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chenab,  behind  Ram- 
nttggur,  with  nearly  40,000  men  uid  S8 
guns  well  placed.  A  picket  of  two  re- 
giments was  posted  adTantagcously  on  the 
left  bank.  Lord  Gougb  despatched  major- 
general  Tbackwell  with  thirteen  infantry 
regiments,  besides  artillery  and  cavalry,  to 
cross  the  river  some  miles  up  the  stream, 
and  operate  on  the  enemy's  flank.  Lord 
Gough  personally  led  the  attack  on  the 
advanced  position.  A  surprise  was  at- 
tempted, but  unsuccessfully.  Some  of  the 
British  troops  fell  into  ambush,  snlfered 
great  slaughter,  and  lost  a  gun.  Among 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  in  this 
engagement,  were  col.  Harelnck,  gen. 
Curetnn,  and  capt.  Higlibury,  who  fell  In 
a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  charge  against 
the  enemy.  After  a  variety  of  manoeuvres. 
In  which  Shere  Singh  displayed  great  abil- 
ity as  a  tactician,  tbe  whole  Sikh  army 
abandoned  their  position  at  Ramnuggur, 
and  marched  upon  the  Jbelum. 

Meanwhile,  general  Whish,  having  been 
joined  by  the  Bombay  troops,  renewed  tbe 
siege  of  Mooltan.  The  besieging  army 
now  amounted  to  15,000  British   troops; 


that  of  the  allies  to  about  ir,000 ;  or  SS,000 
in  all,  besides  ISO  pieces  of  artillery.  On 
December  17,  the  troops  advanced  in  four 
columns  to  the  attack ;  and  clearing  the 
suburbs,  and  driving  In  the  enemy  on  all 
sides,  established  themselves  within  600 
yards  of  the  walls.  A  terrific  cannonade  and 
lx)mbardment  commenced  next  day.  On 
Dec  29,  the  besiegers  had  arrived  so  dose 
to  the  walls,  that  their  heavy  guns  were 
breaching  them  at  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  eighty  yards.  Tremendous  damage 
was  caused  to  the  town ;  and  In  the  fort  a 
granary  was  set  on  fire,  and  several  small 
magazines  exploded.  On  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  the  principal  magazine  of  the  fort, 
in  which  nearly  800,000  pounds  of  powder 
were  reported  to  have  been  stored,  blew  up 
with  a  terrific  explosion.  The  Dewau's  mo- 
ther, and  several  of  his  relatives,  with  many 
of  tbe  sirdars,  and  a  great  number  of  troops 
and  people,  were  blown  into  the  air ;  while 
mosques  and  houses,  snd  huge  masses  of 
masonry,  came  tumbling  down  In  destruc- 
tive confusion.  But  with  this  grave  event 
our  narrative  for  the  present  year  must 
close. 

In  this  memorable  year's  obituary  are 
the  names  of  two  distinguished  states- 
men, Tiflcoont  Melbourne  and  lord  George 
Bentinck.  The  former  for  some  time  had 
retired  from  the  active  scene  of  politics, 
and  was  carried  to  the  grave  full  of  years 
and  honours.  But  the  latter  was  struck 
down  In  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  a  career  which  the  great  and  various 
resources  he  had  recently  displayed,  his 
boundless  energy  and  uncompromising 
firmness,  had  made  full  of  promise. 

A.D.  1840.— Public  affairs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  parliamentary  session 
presented  no  extraordinary  feature.  In 
Engbind,  the  landed  Interest  showed  itself 
uneasy  and  dlssatiifled  with  the  great  com- 
mercial changes  that  had  recently  taken 
place;  and  in  Ireland  a  lawless  spirit  still 
prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the  popu- 
lation. But  commerce  was  reviving  from 
the  shocks  which  It  had  felt  for  the  laiit 
two  or  three  years ;  and  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom  was  undisturbed. 
Great  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  A  select  committee 
having  been  appointed  upon  tbe  Irish 
poor  law.  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
was  agreed  to,  after  a  long  discussion,  to 
consider  tbe  government  proposition  of  a 
'  rate  in  aid ;  *  and  the  debates  that  then 
ensued  were  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the 
speech  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  who  at  great 
length  developed  bis  own  views  respecting 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  suggested  a  plan 
fur  the  redemption  of  landed  property  in 
that  country.  'If/  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  *  technicalities  and  legal  dlfll- 
cultles  stood  In  their  way,  they  should  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  and  release  the  land.' 
*  Sooner  than  let  the  present  state  of  things 
continue,  be  would  altogether  oust  the 
court  of  chanceiT  of  its  jurisdiction  ovet 
the  subject.*  These  memorable  words 
were  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  n| 
a  bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  and  transfer 
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of  enenmbered  estataa.  Br  mean*  of  It.  a 
simple,  short,  Inexpensire  mode  of  selling 
and  transferrinf  land  is  snbstltated  fur 
the  tardr  and  raiooiis  ooone  of  procedure 
which  previously  preTailed ;  and  whether 
we  regard  the  magnitude  and  stubborn- 
ness of  the  abuse  it  grappled  with,  the 
Tlgonr  and  originality  of  the  machinery  It 
employed,  or  the  rast  and  almost  incal- 
culable importance  of  the  social  change 
which  its  operation  promises  toaroompllsh 
In  Ireland,  It  may  Justly  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  grMtest  achierements  of 
modem  legislation. 

Another  most  Important  measure  of  the 
session  of  1649  was  the  bill  introduced  hj 
the  government  for  the  repeal  of  the  navl- 
gNtlon  lawa.  After  lengthened  discussions 
in  both  houses,  this  crowning  measure  of 
the  free-trade  policy  received  the  final 
sanction  of  parliament,  and  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  the  royal  assent ;  its  opera- 
tion being  fixed  to  commence  on  Jan.  1, 
ISSOi. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  affiitrs  of 
India.  Our  narrative  dosed  last  year  with 
nn  account  of  the  tremendous  explonloo 
of  a  large  powder  magazine  in  Mooltan, 
on  the  30th  of  Decemtier  IMS.  In  the  midst 
of  the  assault  made  by  the  British  troopa 
But  this  produced  hardly  a  pause  In  the 
conflict.  After  an  Incessant  mar  of  cannon 
and  musketry  for  aliout  eight  and  forty 
hours,  her  majesty's  SSnd  and  49th,  and 
7}od  native  Infantry,  pushed  forward  to  a 
breach  near  the  Delhi  gate,  hut  it  proved 
impracticable.  The  troops  then  moved 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
where  the  entrance  of  the  Bombay  column 
had  alnrady  been  effected.  The  Fust  leers 
entered  first,  and  placed  the  standard  on 
rhe  city  walla.  The  Bengal  column  fol- 
lowed, and  the  cltv,  which  was  taken 
about  s  r.  M^  was  before  sunset  filled  with 
British  troops.  The  citadel,  however,  in 
which  Moolraj  had  shut  himself  up,  still 
continued  to  hold  out;  but  practicable 
breaches  having  been  effected,  the  British 
troops  were  shout  to  storm  the  citadel, 
when  ICoolrsJ  surrendered  himself  uncondi- 
tionally, with  bis  whole  garrison.  Mooltan 
having  thus  fallen,  the  troops  engaged  In 
the  sttack  immediately  commenced  their 
march  northwards,  to  Join  the  grand  army 
under  lord  Qough,  opposed  to  the  two 
rebel  chieftalna,  Shere  Singh  and  Obnttnr 
Singh. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  lord  Gongh 
received  an  offlcial  communication,  that 
the  fortress  of  Attock.  which  had  so  long 
lieen  defended  by  major  Herbert,  had  fallen, 
and  that  Ohnttnr  Singh  was  advancing  to 
join  his  forces  to  those  under  his  son  Shere 
Singh,  which  then  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000  men  with  61  guns.  He,  therefore, 
determined  to  lose  no  time  In  attempting 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Sikh  army 
in  his  front ;  and  at  daylight  on  the  mom- 
nlng  of  the  ISth  marched  from  Loah  21b- 
bah  to  Dingree.  The  succeeding  move- 
ments may  be  narrated  In  the  words  of  his 
own  denpateh :  *  Having  learned  from  my 
spies  and  from  other  sources  of  inform- 
ation, that  Shere  Singh  still  held  with  his 


I  right  the  vHlagea  of    LnkhneewaUa  aod 
Putteh-Shah-keh-Chnck,  having  the  great 
body  of  his  force  at  the  village  of  Lioulan- 
walla,  with  his  left   at   Russool  on   the 
Jhelum,  strongly  occupying  the  aoatbem 
extremity  of  a  low  range  of  dlSlerent  bills 
intersected  by  ravines  which  extend  nearly 
to  that  Tillage,  I  made  my  arrangemeuta 
accordingly  this  evening,  and  communi- 
cated them   to   the  commanders  of   the 
several  divisions ;  but  to  tnsnre  oorxeet  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  I  believed  to  be  excessively  dUBcnlt 
and  Ul-adapied  to  the  advance  of  a  regnlar 
army,  I  determined  npon  moving  on  this 
village  with  a  view  to  reconnoitre. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  the  Ibroe 
advanced  :  I  made  a  considerable  detour  to 
my  right,  partly  in  order  to  distract  the 
enemy's  attention,  but  prlndpally  to  get 
as  clear  as  I  could  of  the  Jungle,  on  wtaieh 
It  would  appear  that  the  enemy  mainly 
relied. 

*We  approached  thla  Tillage  aboafc  li 
oVlock,  and  I  found  on  a  mound  close  to 
It  a  strong  picket  of  the  enemy's  cavalrr 
and  infantry,  which  we  at  once  dlsperae<L 
obtaining  from  the  mound  a  very  exteiHlM 
view  of  the  country  before  na,  and  tbe 
enemy  drawn  out  In  battleHuray,  be  having 
either  during  the  night  or  that  morning 
mi)ved  out  of  his  several  positions  and 
occupied  the  ground  In  our  front,  which, 
though  not  a  dense,  was  still  a  difficult 
jungle,  his  right  in  advance  of  Fntteh- 
I  Shah-keh-Chuck,  and  his  left  (m  the  fnr- 
rowcd  hills  before  described. 

'The  day  being  so  far  advanced,  I  de- 
cided upon  taking  up  a  position  in  rear  of 
the  village.  In  order  to  reconnoitre  my 
front :  finding  that  I  eonld  not  turn  the 
enemy's  flanks,  which  rested  itpon  a  dense 
jungle,  extending  nearly  to  Hallah,  whieh 
I  had  previously  occupied  for  some  time, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  knew, 
and  upon  the  raviny  hills,  near  Russorl. 
)  without  detaching  a  force  to  a  distance ; 
this  I  considered  both  Inexpedient  and 
dangerous. 

'The  engineer  department  had  been  or- 
dered to  examine  the  country  before  as, 
and  the  quartermaster^general  was  In  the 
act  of  taking  np  ground  for  the  encamp- 
ment, when  the  enemy  adranoed  eome 
horse  artillery,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the 
skirmishers  In  front  of  the  vlUage.  I  Im- 
mediately ordered  them  to  be  sllenoed  by 
a  few  rotmds  from  our  heavy  sons,  which 
advanced  to  an  open  space  In  m>nt  of  the 
village.  The  fire  was  Instantlr  returned 
by  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
fleld  artillery,  thus  exposing  the  pualtlon 
of  his  guns,  which  the  Jangle  had  hitherto 
concealed. 

'  It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  fight,  and  would  probably  ad- 
vance his  guns  so  as  to  reao)i  the  encamp- 
ment during  the  night. 

•iLtherefore,  drew  up  In  orflerof  battle, 
sir  Walter  Gilbert's  division  on  the  right, 
fianked  by  brigadier  Pope's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  which  I  strengthened  by  the  14th 
light  dragoons,  well  sware  that  the  enemy 
was  strong  In  cavalry  upon  his  left.   To 
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this  wer*  attaebed  three  ^"oopa  of  hone 
•rtUleiT  under  Ueutenmnfe-eolonfd  Grant. 
The  hearr  gonu  were  in  the  oeotrcL 

*  Brlmdier^enerml  Ounpheire  dtrlslon 
fonned  the  left,  flanked  hj  brigadier 
White**  brigade  of  oaralry,  and  three 
troop*  of  horse  artillery  under  Itentenant- 
oolonol  Brind.  The  field  batteries  were 
with  the  Infantry  dlrislons.* 

Bach  was  the  order  of  attack ;  bnt  the 
Question  now  arises  was  It  pmdont  under 
the  drcumstanoes  to  make  the  attack  at 
all  T  The  troops  were  wearied  with  their 
Boarch,  the  day  was  almost  spent,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  make  proper  preparations 
so  as  to  STold  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  lord  Gough  was 
Irritated  by  the  fire  from  the  horse  artillery 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  suddenly  changing  his 

Elan  of  waiting  until  the  next  day  before 
e  attacked  them,  he  resolved  to  chastise 
their  presumption  upon  the  spot.  If  such 
be  the  fact,  the  eomrouider-in-ohief  was 
certainly  in  this  instance  more  brare 
than  discreet*  and  his  Indiscretion  cost 
us  dear.  Mo  suflldent  reconnaissance 
was  made  of  the  ground  that  lay  between 
our  troop*  and  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
not  known  in  what  part  of  his  line  his 
chief  strengUi  Isy. 

*  After  a  cannonade  which  lasted  between 
one  and  two  hours,  the  left  dirtslon  were 
directed  to  make  a  flank  moTement,  and  in 
obeying  the  order,  exposed  their  own  flank 
to  a  dreadful  cross-Are  from  Sikh  batteries 
on  their  left  which  had  not  been  obserred, 
and  on  the  third  and  fourth  brigades  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  guns,  tbey  were  met 
by  such  a  tremendous  Ore,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  severe  loss.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  these  two  brigades 
were  engaged,  the  fifth  was  sent  against 
the  centre  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
enemy's  line,  and  advanced  under  brigadier 
Mountain  through  the  jungle  in  the  face  of 
a  storm,  first  of  round  shot,  tben  grape, 
and  lastly  musketry,  which  mowed  down 
the  oflloers  and  men  by  dosens.  Still  they 
advanced,  and  en  reaching  the  guns  spiked 
every  one  in  front  and  two  others  on  the 
left,  which  had  subsequently  opened  a 
flank  fire  on  them ;  but  the  Sikhs  no  sooner 
saw  they  were  deprired  of  the  use  of  their 
guns,  than  they  renewed  such  a  fire  with 
musketry  not  only  on  the  fisnk.  but  in  the 
rear  of  the  brigade,  that  it  was  compelled 
to  retreat— a  movement  which  was  effected 
In  good  order,and  with  determined  bravery.' 
*  In  the.  meantime,*  we  quote  from  a  con- 
temporary account^brigadler  Godby,  with 
roajor^encral  sir  W.  Gilbert  as  a  leader, 
who  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  In- 
tsntry  line,  moved  forward,  and  after 
marching  through  dense  Jungle  for  some 
minutes,  came  upon  the  enemy's  infantry; 
the  brigade  opened  their  flre,  but  the  enemy 
were  in  such  numbers,  that  they  easily 
outflanked  them.  Two  companies  of  the 
tnd  European  regiment  were  wheeled  up. 
showed  front,  and  the  whole  charged,  but 
had  not  gone  fkr  when  they  round  they 
were  surrounded.  They  immediately  faced 
rii^t  about,  kept  up  some  flle-flrlng  and 
charged  raaxHrank  In  front.   At  this  Junc- 


ture Dawe's  battery  flame  to  the  rescue,  and 
having  beaten  off  the  enemy,  took  their 
guns.  While  the  Infantry  were  thus  highly 
distinguishing  themselves,  and  earning 
imperishable  laurels,  the  cavalry  on  the 
extreme  left  under  brigadier  White  had 
made  a  dashing  charge  and  oontributed 
much  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
cavalry  on  the  extreme  right,  consisting  of 
brigadier  Pope's  force,  with  the  14th  light 
dragoons  temporarily  attached,  having  been 
taken  In  advance  of  their  horse  artillery, 
Lane^s,  (Airistie's,  and  Hnlsh's  troops  were 
directed  to  charge  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  variously  estimated  at  from  1,000 
to  5,000.  Instead  of  obeying  the  orders 
given  them  tbey  faced  about,  and.  In  spite 
of  the  energetic  endeavours  of  their  own 
and  other  officers,  left  the  field  (with  the 
exception  of  a  body  of  the  0th  lancers 
who  were  rallied),  and  made  direct  for  the 
artillery,  on  oomlnv  up  to  which,  instead  of 
pulling  up,  they  dashed  through  Hulsh's 
and  Christie's  ^"oops,  upsetting  a  waggon 
and  some  horses,  and  directing  their  course 
to  the  field  hospltaL  The  enemy,  seeing 
the  advantage  they  had  thus  unaccount- 
ably ensured,  followed  our  cavalry,  got 
amongst  the  horse  artillery,  cut  down  no 
less  than  78  gunners,  who  had,  by  the 
filght  of  the  cavalry  through  their  ranks, 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  defending 
themselves,  and  carried  off  0  of  the  guns, 
two  of  which  were  subsequently  recovered.' 
A  fire  of  gnp«  was  however  poured  in 
upon  the  advancing  Sikhs,  and  they  turned 
andfied. 

*  The  Britlslf  troops  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  but  their  loss  was  very  heavy  :  36 
European  officers  sud  7S1  men  killed,  M 
officers  and  1,440  men  wounded,  making  a 
total  of  S.MO.  Moreover  4  of  our  guns  fell 
Into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  5  stand 
of  colours,  and  the  Sikhs,  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  were  able  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  guns  which  bad 
been  taken  by  us  during  the  struggle. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  the  victory  was 
complete,  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
action  which  had  Just  been  fought  were 
most  severely  criticised.  It  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Chllllanwallah, 
from  a  village  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
which  the  British  army  was  encamped,  and 
the  news  was  received  in  England  with  a 
burst  of  sorrow,  and  we  must  add  indigna- 
tion. Want  of  due  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  general  was  patent  on  the  fkoe  of  the 
accounts  of  the  engagement,  and  It  was 
felt  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  hacarded, 
nor  so  great  a  waste  of  life  wantonly  In- 
curred. There  was  no  need  to  test  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  campaign  against  the  Sikhs, 
and  the  duty  of  the  eommander-in-chief  was 
to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  by 
superior  strategic  skill,  rather  than  by 
dashing  exploits  of  personal  valour,  and 
hand-to>hand  cod  filets  with  the  sabre  and 
the  bayonet  The  oonseouenoe  was  an 
almost  unanimous  demand  for  the  recall 
of  lord  Oough,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
general  who  would  carry  on  the  war  In  a 
more  sdentlflo  and  less  desperate  fashion. 
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In  this  emcrgcDcj  mil  ejet  were  tarned  to 
■Ir  Cbarle*  Kapler,  tb«  b«ro  of  Meean«e 
and  conqueror  of  Sdnde,  wboM  name  was 
dreaded  bjr  the  reaUeaa  trlbea  of  the  Indus 
more  tbau  that  of  any  oiber  Wring  man, 
and  both  tbeGoTemment  and  tbe  East  India 
Company  acknowlediced  the  oorrectneM  of 
the  pubUc  choice.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
without  delaj  appointed  comraander-ln- 
chief  of  theforoea,  and  member  extraor- 
dinary of  the  council  of  India,  and  he 
■ailed  from  England  at  the  latter  end  of 
March,  to  assume  his  duties  In  the  East. 

'But  In  the  meantime  rruvldenre  had 
blessed  our  arms  with  a  declslre  and  final 
victory,  and  the  glory  of  Goojerat  effaced  all 
vindictive  memory  of  the  carnage  nf  CbU- 
lianwallah.'    (Annual  StgUter  for  1840.) 

On  tbe  Itth  of  February,  the  BIkbs  drew 
up  their  cavalry  In  masses  outside  their 
camp  at  OhlUbuwallah,  and  under  that 
cover  the  tents  were  struck,  and  tbe  troops 
retreated  In  tbe  direction  of  Goojerat. 
Lord  Qough,  with  S5,000  mm  and  100  guns, 
tben  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  num- 
bering 60,000  men  with  M  guns.  Tbe  Sikh 
chief  was  strongly  posted  between  two 
river  courses,  which  protected  his  flanks, 
and  yet  allowed  him  good  manouvrlng 
space  to  retire  either  ow  tbe  east  or  west 
side  of  the  town  of  Goojerat,  wblch  af- 
forded shelter  and  protection  to  his  rear. 
Tbe  fight  began  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
snd  lasted  throughout  tbe  day.  Tbe  British 
army  displayed  the  greatest  gallantry ;  and 
tlie  result  was  tliat^  by  four  o'clock  tbe 
enemy  had  been  driven  from  every  po«t, 
and  was  In  general  retreat,  wblcb  the 
field  artillery  and  cavalry  converted  Into  a 
total  rout  and  flight.  They  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  for  about  1ft  miles, 
and  next  morning  an  adequate  force  took 
up  the  direct  pursuit,  and  detachments 
were  sent  tu  tbe  points  where  retreat 
could  most  effectually  be  cut  off.  The 
result  was  that  t  of  tbe  enemy's  gnna, 
and  tbe  whole  of  their  ammunition  and 
camp  equipage,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

This  decisive  engagement  was  followed 
by  tbemost  Important  results.  Shere  Singh 
and  various  other  chiefs  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. The  flight  of  Dost  Moham- 
med Into  Affghanlstan.  by  dissolving  tbe 
Sikh  and  Affghan  confederacy,  gave  the 
flnlshtng  blow  to  the  existence  of  the 
Slkbs ;  and  the  PunJaub  was  forthwith  de- 
clared to  be  a  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire In  India.  At  a  public  durbar  held  on 
tbe  9»th  of  March.  It  was  agreed,  that 
Dhuleep  Singh  should  resign  tbe  sove- 
reignty, that  all  tbe  property  of  the  state 
should  be  confiscated  to  the  Bast  India 
Company,  and  that  the  flunous  diamond 
called  the  Koh-t-ooor,  or  Mountain  of  Light, 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  queen  ox 
England. 

Tbe  year  1840  will  long  be  memorable 
for  the  reappearance  of  cholera  in  appal- 
ling strength.  On  that  occasion,  this 
frightful  disease  did  not,  as  in  IStt.  arise 
In  one  unhealthy  spot,  and  thenoe  radiate 
to  congenial  localities  In  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,    but   it    reai^wared  In  all  Its 


terrors  slmultaneoaaty.and  la  aU  part*  of 
the  country,  sparing  neither  the  rtdi  in 
their  manakms  nor  the  poor  la  their  hovela. 
though  Its  chief  ravages  were  commuted 
wherever  neglect,  vice,  or  poverty  i  r— a  1 11 
upon  the  population.  As  soon  as  Ita  prc^ 
sence  was  distinctly  ascertained,  every  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  subject  by  govera- 
ment ;  parochial  and  district  bowda  wenr 
forthwith  organised;  and  every  meaaare 
that  humanity  and  prudence  eoald  aomeat 
was  adopted  to  eheck  the  progresa  of  tbe 
disease.  Nor  were  its  ravages  cooftaed  to 
England.  As  In  18SI,  It  made  the  tonr  of 
tbe  globe;  the  main  polnta  la  which  It 
differed  from  the  former  vlaltatloo  beli^ 
tbe  longer  oontintiauce  of  tbe  disease  la 
tbe  places  visited,  the  greater  tcndeaey  to 
subside  and  reappear,  and  the  higher  mor- 
tality It  occasioned.  In  the  metropolis  It 
raged  with  terrific  violence  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  till  It  reached  lu 
climax  In  the  week  ending  Sept.  8,  during 
which  period  the  deaths  amounted  to  tbe 
enormous  number  of  IS347. 

Among  tbe  many  fair  fruits  of  reatored 
tranquillity  in  Ireland  was  the  Indnceroeat 
It  offered  to  the  queen  to  visit  a  part  of 
her  empire  hitherto  known  to  hw  only  by 
name.  Iliat  gracious  visit  waa  a  well- 
timed  proof  of  the  royal  confidence  In 
the  unshaken  allegiance  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Irish  people ;  and  It  was  likewise  a 
compliment  to  the  energy,  prudence,  Jast 
humanity,  and  moderation  by  which  the 
unfortunate  tumults  of  tbe  pn»cedlng  year 
had  been  so  happily  composed.  The  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  of  the  queen  among  her 
Irish  subjects  was  all  that  was  wantlay  to 
complete  the  ascendency  of  loyalty  over 
treason,  and  of  order  over  tumult.  Htf 
vlHlt  was  to  the  nation ;  and  the  nation 
which  welcomed  her  was  not  only  loyal  but 
free.  Her  progress,  eompnfhendlng  the  capi- 
tal and  iHinclpal  cities,  afforded  people  of 
all  orders  and  classes  opportunities  of  testl- 

alng  their  joy  and  presenting  her  with 
eir  homage. 

The  close  of  this  year  wltneesed  tbe  death 
of  the  queen  dowsger,  Adelaide.  Her 
majeaty's  health  had  long  been  feeble; 
but  In  the  autumn  of  1849  her  debility  as- 
sumed an  alarming  form,  and.  after  lin- 
gering a  f«w  weeks,  she  died  December 
»nd.  rincerely  regretted  by  all  nissses  of  the 
community. 

A.D.  issa— This  year  opened  with  mors 
cheering  prospects  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  which  had  been  passed 
tbe  preceding  year,  tar  from  pnuing  an 
end  to  the  public  agitation  tor  Protection, 
seemed  only  to  have  doubled  Ita  intensity. 
At  the  close  of  1848,  meetings  sprang  up 
on  all  sides.  In  which  the  Protectionists 
and  Free  Traders  fought  all  their  battles 
over  again.  Tbe  latter  had  all  the  ardour 
which  is  Inspired  by  the  desire  of  dtfMidtng 
a  recent  conquest  against  adveraarlea  who 
are  at  woiic  to  destroy  it :  the  former  had 
all  the  vehemence  produced  br  a  lost 
position  and  deeply  aflteted  Interssta. 
In  the  midst  of  these  hostile  dlspotf  tlons, 
parliament  was  opened  by  coaualsalon  <» 
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the  l>t  of  Feb.  The  preTalence  of  dliitrees 
among  the  agriculturlau  formed  atopic  for 
regret  In  the  speech  from  the  throne ;  but 
MM  a  »et-ofl.  great  strest  wm  laid  on  the  Id- 
ereaae  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  cheap- 
nesa  of  the  eomforta  of  life  to  the  working 
claeoes.  In  opposition  to  the  usual  address, 
an  amendment  was  Ineffectually  moved  in 
both  houses  of  pailiament,  embodjlng  the 
complaints  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  and  seeking  for  rellel  But  these  ap- 
parent triumphs  of  the  cabinet  were  soon 
aeriously  endangered  by  the  division  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  a  committee  on 
the  '  Burdens  on  Land;*  and  especially  to 
consider  the  necessity  for  an  immediate 
revision  of  those  poor-law  charges  which 
rest  wholly  on  such  property.  The  ca- 
binet's admission,  in  the  royal  speech,  of 
the  distress  of  the  agrlcultorisu,  naturally 
formed  a  good  point  of  attack  for  the 
mover  of  the  eommittee.  and  seriously 
erabarraased  the  mlnlfitry  in  opposing  his 
motion.  The  adhesion  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  other  members  of  the  Peel  party  to 
the  motion  rendered  the  division  very 
dose,  and  gave  the  ministry  a  majority  of 
no  more  than  Si,  In  a  house  of  more  than 
•90  members.  Colonial  alTslrs,  and  In  an 
especial  manner  the  West  India  question, 
also  threatened  the  exlstenoa  of  the  mi- 
nistry. Tlie  appointment  of  the  Oeylon 
Committee,  to  enquire  Into  lord  Toning- 
ton's  conduct  during  the  ceylon  riots,  that 
had  taken  place  In  1848,  proved  how  little 
confidence  was  plaeed  in  the  Colonial 
Offlce.  whilst  the  resolution  of  sir  Powell 
Buxton,  afllrmlng  the  Injustice  of  expo- 
sing free-grown  sngsr  to  competition  with 
slave-grown  sugar,  waa  rejected  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  375  to  SSi. 

But  by  ttkr  the  most  important  debate  of 
this  session  arose  out  of  the  aiEslrs  of 
Greece.  At  the  commencement  of  this  year. 
Intelligence  had  reached  Bngland  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  to  accede  to  demands  which 
the  British  government  had  made  on  ac- 
count of  certain  British  subjects,  admiral 
sir  W.  Parker  had  been  directed  to  proceed 
to  Athens,  and,  not  obtaining  satisfsctlon. 
bad  blockaded  the  Pineus,  and  had  had 
recourse  to  other  stringent  measures.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  Intelligence,  many  per- 
sons, otherwise  friendly  to  the  government, 
manliestedconsiderable  dl88atlBfMtion,con- 
siderlng  such  peremptory  proceedings  to- 
wards a  feeble  state  like  Greece  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  British 
nadoo.  Soon  after  tlie  meeting  of  parlia- 
meot,  questions  were  addressed  to  the  go- 
vernment on  the  subfject,  and  lengthened 
discussions  took  place,  the  obiect  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  nation  did  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  government  In  the  course 
which  It  had  thought  fit  to  adopt.  Lord 
Palmerston  having,  however,  accepted  of 
the  good  oOces  of  the  French  guvem- 
ment,  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  every 
thing  promised  a  peaceful  termination  to 
this  untoward  affair,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  French  ambassador,  baron 
Qroe.  who  had  been  deputed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Wyse,  the   British  minister  at 


Athens,  had  fklled  in  bis  mission.    Mean- 
while, a  convention  was  agreed  to  in  Lon- 
don   between    lord    Palmerston  and    M. 
Drouyn  de   Lhnys,  by  which  the  whole 
matter  was  to  bo  arranged.     Before  this 
convention  was  actually  signed,  the  French 
government  despatched  a  steam  frigate  to 
the  Plraus,  to  announce  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  agreement  to  baron  Gros:   but 
from  some    Inexplicable  cause,  lord  Pal- 
merston sent  no  Instructions  to  Mr.  Wyse 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  latter.  In  complete 
ignorance  of  the  measures  agi«ed  to  in 
London,  gave  notice  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment that  he  would  immediately  recom- 
mence coercive  measures   unless  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  government  were 
unconditionally  compiled  with.    These  de- 
mands were  acceded  to ;  but  the  French 
government,  to  mark  its  sense  of  what  It 
believed  to  be  a  want  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  lord  Palmerston,  recalled  Its  am- 
bassador from  London,  and  only  agreed 
to  his  return  when  the  British  government 
consented  to  be  bound  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  convention  in  which  he  bad  borne 
a  part.    But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here. 
In    the  house    of  lords  the  blockade  of 
Greece  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
lord  Stanley  brought  forward  a  motion  of 
censure  against  the  government,  whom  he 
reproached  with  having  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  and  having 
compromised  the  good  understanding  of 
Englaud    whh    the    continental  powers. 
After  an  animated  discnseion,  lord  Stan- 
ley's motion  waa  carried  against  the  go- 
vernment in  a  full  bouse  by  a  majority  of 
37.    It  was  at  first  supposed  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  defeat  the  ministry  would 
resign ;    but  lord    John  Russell   showed 
by  precedents  that  an  adverse  vote  In  the 
house  of  lords  does   not  necessitate  the 
resignation  of  a  government,  nor  a  change 
In  its  policy.      It  wasL  however,  deemed 
expedient  that  something  should  be  done 
to  counterbalance    the    moral   effect  of 
the  vote  in  the  house  of  lords;  and  Mr. 
Roebuck  gave  notice  of    a   comprehen- 
sive resolution,  approving  of  the  whole 
foreign   policy  of  the  government.    The 
debate  on  this  motion  lasted  four  days ;  all 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
house  took  part  In  It.   A  powerful  defence 
of  his  policy  waa  made  by  lord  Palmerston, 
who  travelled  over  the  whole  ground  of 
attack,  and  with  varied  and  well-put  argu- 
ments maintained  that  he  had  not  tailed 
of  his  duty  in  the  proud  position  of  the 
minister  who  wielded  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  fearlessly  challenged  the  verdloc 
of  the   house  upon  the  principles  of  his 
policy.    In  a  house,  consisting  of  574  mem- 
bers, the  division  gave  a  majority  of  40  in 
favour  of  the  government.    The  victory 
thus  gained  would  have  created  Immense 
sensation,  but  for  the  melancholy  event 
by  which  It  was  Immediately  followed. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  taken  a  prominent 
part  In  the  debate  just  dosed.    His  speech 
was  distinguished  by  a  manly  generoalty  of 
tone,  well  aulted  to  the  lofty,  though  un* 
offlclal  position  which   he  hitd  occnpled 
for  four  years ;  and  though  oompoUed  to 
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Spooner  moved  tbat  the  hooM  of  commons 
■hoald  resolve  Itself  Into  committee  to 
consider  the  Act  relating  to  the  Romsn 
Catholic  Oollege  of  SiUynooth  In  Ireland. 
The  resolution  was  negatived;  and  when 
In  the  hunse  of  lords  the  same  proposition 
was  made  by  lord  Win  Chelsea,  an  amend- 
ment by  which  lord  Aberdeen  proposed  that 
a  commission  should  be  Issued  to  enquire 
Into  the  government  and  management  of 
the  Maynooth  college,  was  adopted  In  its 
stead.  A  more  Important  debate  followed 
on  the  Canadian  clergy  reserves.  According 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  F.  Peel,  who  proposed 
the  bill,  these  reserves  dated  from  the  rear 
1701,  when  the  province  was  divided  Into 
two  parts.  It  was  then  provided  that  one 
seventh  of  the  value  of  waste  lands  dlspoM<d 
of  by  the  crown  should  be  reserved  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  But  in 
the  time  between  1701  and  1840  the  clergy 
of  the  established  churches  of  Bngland  and 
Scotland  had  received  the  largest  portion  of 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  these 
lauds,  and  grtrnt  dlscontont  had  thus  been 
caused  In  the  colony.  The  object  of  the 
bill,  as  described  by  Mr.  Peel,  was  to  enable 
the  legislature  of  Canada  to  slt^r  the  exist- 
ing armngement.  If  It  thought  fit  so  to  do. 
The  point  to  be  determined  was  whether  It 
was  an  Imperial  or  a  local  qucKtion.  Sir 
John  Paklngton,  maintaining  the  former 

Ksltlon,  protested  against  the  secular- 
^lon  of  the  lands  by  which  the  Protestant 
missions  were  supported,  and  the  Injury 
which  would  thus  be  Inflicted  on  the  church 
of  EngUnd.  On  the  other  side,  sir  W. 
Molesworth  InslMted  that  the  Canadian  le- 
gislature should  have  full  power  to  deal  with 
the  reserves  as  it  might  think  liest;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  further  maintained  that  the 
alteration  effected  In  1840  made  it.  In  con- 
sistency, necessary  to  leave  to  the  Osnadlan 
parliament  the  power  of  making  any  other 
changes.  On  the  llth  of  April,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Walpole  proposed  that  It  should  bo  read 
that  day  six  months,  on  the  ground  that  Its 
enactment  would  be  followed  In  Canada  by 
the  estsbllshment  of  the  voluntary  system 
sud  the  outbreak  of  religious  strife.  Mr. 
Peel  In  reply  stated  that  the  bill  protected 
the  interests  of  all  existing  Incumbents, 
and  simply  left  to  the  Canadian  legislature 
the  power  of  managing  itiown  local  affairs. 
Lord  John  Ru^m-II,  while  hoping  that  the 
existing  arrangements  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, did  not  hesitate  to  anscrt  that  if  the 
Itoople  of  Canada  preferred  the  voluntary 
system  to  church  estai>llBliroeutR,they  must 
follow  their  own  will  The  bill  was  then 
paiMied  In  the  c^immons  by  a  majority  of  so. 
In  the  house  of  lord^,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
urged  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
exUtIng  arrangement  was  to  trust  the 
colonists  outright.  The  bUbop  of  Exeter 
proposed  the  motion  which  Mr.  Walpole  had 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  lord  Derby  suggested  a  compromise  by 
which,  while  the  Osnad Ian  legislature  should 
have  more  power  than  was  accorded  to  It  by 
the  Act  of  1840,  all  the  appropriations  for  the 
Church  of  England  or  B'^niand  should  be 
maintained  InvioUte  and  for  ever.    Tu  this 


compromise,  when  proposed  by  lord  Derby 
In  the  committee  of  the  house,  on  the  xsth  c^ 
April,  the  dulrp  of  Newcastle  replied  that, 
as  affecting  the  principle  of  the  bill,  it 
should  have  been  brought  forward  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading,  and  said 
that  lord  Derby  had  himself  given  a  pre- 
cedent for  what  was  now  proposed  by 
abolishing  ten  Irish  bishoprics,  while  he 
saved  the  rights  of  the  then  existing 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  drew  s 
distinction  between  church  property  In 
England  as  granted  to  specific  parishes, 
while  the  reserves  were  granted  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  administered  for  the  whole 
Canadian  province.  He  urged,  therefore, 
that  the  Canadians  should  be  left  to  deal 
with  the  matter  as  they  might  think  best ; 
and  the  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time  on 
the  38th  of  April.  The  subject  of  Jewish 
disaltllltles  was  discussed  In  the  house  of 
commons  when,  on  the  S4th  of  February, 
lord  John  Russell  proposed  that  the  Jews 
should  be  admitted  to  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  Dissenters  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  the  bill,  although  passed  In 
the  commons,  was  lost  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  division  of  104  to  115.  On  the 
4th  of  April,  lord  John  Russell,  tn  expUln- 
Ing  the  views  of  the  government  with  re- 
gard to  public  education,  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  the  voluntary  and  secular  sys- 
tems alike.  He  denied  that  the  state,  which 
assumed  the  power  to  punish  for  crimes, 
should  leave  education,  which  should  in- 
struct men  In  the  rules  of  morality  and 
law,  entirely  to  voluntary  effort.  The  sys- 
tem of  exclusive  secular  Instruction  was 
condemned  by  the  need  of  teaching  the 
poor  how  to  regulate  their  conduct  In  life ; 
and  with  merely  secular  teaching.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  this.  After  ex  plaining  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  national  debt,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  18th  of  April,  made  his 
financial  statement.  In  a  speech  of  the 
greatest  ability,  extending  over  five  hours. 
It  was  distinguished  espedallv  by  a  masterly 
analysis  of  the  Income-tax,  which  preceded 
his  proposal  for  l%s  extension,  as  well  as  for 
remissions  of  taxation.  Having  shown  that 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  debt  pre- 
vious to  1708  would  not  have  occurred,  had 
the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  income- 
tax  1)een  adopted  earlier,  he  asserted  that 
the  Inc^me-tAx,  as  applied  to  a  time  of 
war,  might  enable  the  conntrv  to  defy  the 
world.  But  this  tax  bad  produced  results 
not  less  wonderful,  in  assisting  our  Indus- 
trious tolls  in  time  of  peace,  and  effecting 
the  reform  of  our  fiscal  and  commercial 
system.  Tlicn,  showing  that  the  system  of 
exemption  was  one  which  could  not  be 
minutely  carried  out,  he  proposed  that  the 
tax  should  be  extended  to  Ireland,  that 
Incomes  between  1001.  and  IBOL  should  pay 
&d.  In  the  pound  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax.  while  Incomes  above 
IM,  should  pay  7d.  for  S  years  from  April 
1853,  fld.  for  1  years  more  from  April  ISSfii, 
and  Ad.  for  S  years  from  April  1857,  ttms 
leaving  the  tax  to  expire  In  April  1800). 
In  the  WO)'  of  remission  he  proposed  to 
abolish  the  duty  on  soap,  to  reduce- th« 
duty  on  life  assurance,  rearrangement  nt 
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l«nur«  nf  land.  In  all  of  tlioM  a  marked 
liiipniTf m#nt  had  uken  |>Uc«.  The  natlTea 
placed  liiiiilicU  ninndraM  In  the  uprlglit- 
n*M  nf  th«  Bnvllah  )udffM.  while  th« 
rharariiT  of  iha  natJva  judirea,  who  now 
deoidiHl  a  )ar««  number  of  cauaea.had  rtaen 

{rn*atly.  In  public  worka.  Urge  sums  had 
k«ru  and  would  be  eipeuded  on  roads  and 
ratlrtNMl* :  and  canals  and  works  of  inigatlon 
had  alrrady  added  U.000.000  acres  to  the 
pr«>ducU\e  soil  of  India.  Uf  the  three 
system*  nf  land  tenure  at  present  existing 
he  showed  that  none  could  be  established 
as  a  universal  sjrstera.  The  rerenue  of  the 
eountnr  was  rreatljr  Increased ;  and  the 
augmented  oonsuroptlun  of  the  neeeasarlcs 
nf  life  was  the  evidence  of  the  Improred 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  The  Talue  of 
Imporu  had  risen  140  iter  cent.  In  the  course 
uf  hrt«en  years.  Btlll  the  srsten  of  Indian 
government  was  not  perfect,  and  some 
changes  In  It  appeared  to  l>e  expedient  and 
neressary.  It  nad  been  objected  that  the 
home  government  of  India  was  Irrespon- 
si  Itie :  hut  he  maintained,  that  as  head  of  the 
bnard  of  control,  he  was  as  responsible  to 
parliament  as  the  secretaries  of  sute  In 
their  several  departments,  and  that  the 
court  of  dlrect4>rs  was  neither  a  sham  nor 
the  eause  of  any  unnecessary  and  hurtful 
delay.  The  measure  which  he  proposed  left 
untouched  the  relations  of  the  board  of 
eontrni  and  the  court  of  directors,  while  it 
changed  the  constitution  and  limited  the 
patronage  of  the  Utter.  The  thirty  members 
of  the  court  were  to  be  reduced  to  eigh- 
teen, twelve  of  whom  were  to  bo  elected 
In  (be  usual  way,  the  rest  being  nominsted 
by  the  crown  from  Indian  servants  who 
had  been  ten  year*  In  the  service  of  the 
crown  or  company.  One  third  of  this  uum> 
her  was  to  go  out  every  second  year,  but  to 
be  forthwith  re-eliglble ;  and  the  system  so 
Introduced  was  to  continue  until  parlii^ 
ment  should  determine  on  changing  It.  All 
elvll  and  sclentlflo  appointments  were  to 
he  thrown  open  to  public  competition ;  and 
merit  alone  was  to  be  the  test  of  Bailey  bury 
and  Addisoombe.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
debate  on  the  «Ui  of  June,  Mr.  PhlUlnore 
attacked  the  goTemroent  measure,  and 
said  that  the  actual  condition  of  India 
stood  out  In  striking  contraat  with  the 
picture  drawn  by  sir  C.  Wood.  The  civil 
and  criminal  Uw  was  miserably  adminis- 
tered, and  judgments  were  passed  without 
the  accused  being  even  heard.  The  present 
system  might  bmt  be  likened  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Verrea  In  Sicily  in  the  dayy 
of  Olcero,  and  It  waa  a  libel  to  asaert  that 
the  people  of  India  were  not  lit  to  hold 
office  In  their  native  land.  Blr  James  Hogg 
warmly  defended  the  company,  and  urged 
the  neeeaalty  of  ImmedUte  leglaUtlon. 
InsUtlng  that  the  double  goremment  was 
the  only  way  In  which  the  administration 
9t  India  coold  be  purged  of  all  political 
btaa.  If  the  cotton  trade  of  IndU  was  not 
HoorUhlng,  tt  most  be  put  down  eapeeUlly 
to  tiie  want  of  rmllroadB.  to  the  want  of 
foreign  eapltal,  rather  than  to  the  govern* 
BMBi.  And  to  flur  waa  the  atatement  of 
Xr.  FhllllBors  aa  to  the  Uw  eooru  from 
being  a  tma  one,  that  M  per  cent,  of  the 
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ther  delay  waa  needed  before 

ment  oonid  be  able  to  legislate  wricjk 

tage   for  the  permanent  my 

India.  DeUywaaamatterof  ei 

little  moment.    There  were  no 

Insurrection  In  the  oonntry.  aad 

were,  there  was  no  leader.  TIm 

of  the  present  system  a  little  Ioa««r  v 

awaken  a  higher  aenae  of  reaposMf  Mlfxy  ta 

the  serr»nta  of  the  oompaiiy,  aad  (pve  a 

stimulus  to  local  refonna.    Ho  aiTssBjis.  to  ) 

said,  had  been  made  to  Justify  tls*  I    ~ 

government  with  respect  to  tlie 

of  revenue  expended  on  pnbUc 

on  the  subject  of  edneaUcm. 

rtgnrons  enquiry  waslndlapenaabiei. 

the  debste  waa  resumed  on  tiM 

Juue,  Mr.  Hnme  urged  that  tlie 

dlrectora  should  only  be  made  more  eOcieat, 
and  Mr.  MacauUy   spoke  of   the    bm   as 
designed  chiefly  to  make  room  for  grwuter 
Improvements  hereafter.  A  doable  gxtroiy- 
ment  in  some  sense  waa  acknowle^ed  by 
all  to  be  beat  suited  for  India,  and  tt  ww 
beyond  anestlon  that  India  anst  begwem- 
ed  In  India.    He  protested  agalnat  aUowtag 
the  governor-general  to  nominate  tbe  drll 
servanta,  as  leading  to  the  most  monstrosK 
jobbery,  and  maintained.  In  oppoaittoA  to 
lord  Bllenborottgh,  that  the  moat  efldeot 
test  waa  that  of  competition,   and    that 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  InspoUtic 
than  to  exclude  the  natlvea  of  Indln  from  a 
share  In  the  government^  or  to  dlaoonragv 
tbelr  study  of  Western  learning.    After  a 
further  adjournment  to  the  97tli  of  June, 
the  debate  waa  reanmed.  when  Mr.  OolKleti 
denied  that  any  douMe  government  existed. 
Except  In  patronage,  the  directors  bad  no 
irresponstbU  power,  and  werea  mereacrrcn, 
concealing  the  real  govemn«it.  which  he 
was  anxious  at  once  to  remove.     India 
could  be  saved  only  by  governing  It  aa  the 
coloniea  were   governed,  so  that  public 
opinion  could  reach  It.    He  denied  tbe  ac- 
curacy of  air  0.  Wood's  flnanctal  plecnra. 
The  mere  Increase  of  revenae  proved  lltUe, 
If  the  debt  waa  Increased  along  with  tt ; 
and  this  debt  had  Increased  with  addlttona 
of  territory,  and  the  newly  acquired  pro> 
vlncea  were  oonfeaaedly  governed  at  a  loaa. 
Sir  J.  Graham  met  Mr.  Oubden'a  charge  of 
unnecessary  wars  by  saying  that  war  la 
that  country  *  Is  not  British  poUcy,  It  Is 
Indian  necessity.'    Bverygovemor-genenl 
went  out  with  the  most  paclllo  Intentlona, 
but  found  It  Impossible  to  adhere  to  tiiea. 
On  the  subject  of  debt  he  urged  that  while 
thU  had  risen  from  88  to  si  roUllons,  the 
revenue   had    Increaaed   from   18   to  99 
millions.    The  debate,  after  being  again 
adjourned,  waa  resumed  on  the  iOtta  of  June, 
when  Mr.  Disraeli,  criticising  the  Mil,  spcAe 
of  the  home  government  aa  being 'oum- 
brona,  divided,  tardy  and  deficient  In  re> 
sponslblUty,*  and  urged  the  reeaU  of  lord 
BUenboron^  aa  proving  that  tbe  directors 
were  the  real  guvemora  of  India.    It  was 
Impoaalbla  to  draw  a  Une  between  KngUth 
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and  Indian  finance :  twenty  yeun  later,  we 
nnst  accept  the  Indian  debt,  wbaterer 
might  be  Ita  amount.  Sir  Jamet  Hogf ,  he 
■aid,  had  exinvaiedhlannqnallflfd  approval 
of  theoxlatlngaystemand  ita  working;  and 
be  ought  therefore  to  vote  against  his  own 
bill  for  changing  what  waa  so  perfect.  Lord 
John  RuMell insisted  that  under  present  cir* 
cumstanoes  delaj  waa  dangerous  and  hurt- 
ful; on  the  division  of  the  house  the  amend- 
ment  waa  lost,  and  the  bill  read  a  second 
time.  As  it  passed  through  oommlttee, 
much  discussion  arose  on  many  of  Its 
clauses;  but  when  the  bill  was  read  as 
ameuded  on  the  18th  of  Juljr,  sir  John 
Paklngton  introduced  an  important  dis- 
cussion br  proposing  to  forbid  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  bj  the  Bast  India  Company 
after  the  1st  of  May.  1856.  and  to  declare  Ita 
manufacture  and  mie  from  that  date  to  be 
absolutely  free.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  sir  OL  Wood,  lord  John  Russell,  and 
others,  but  It  was  finally  carried  against 
the  goremment  by  a  majority  of  117  to  107. 
The  bill  itself  waa  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  In  the  lords,  after  some 
strong  argumenta  against  it  from  lord 
BUenborough,  sir  J.  Paklngton's  clause  re- 
lating to  the  monopoly  of  salt  was  struck 
out,  and  the  bill  so  amended  was  approved, 
and  soon  afterwards  became  law. 

But  the  subject  which  more  than  an  others 
at  this  time  engrossed  the  attention  both 
of  the  parliament  and  the  nation  waa  the 
dispute  between  the  Russian  government, 
for  the  origin  of  which  the  reader  la  referred 
to  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
April  lord  Clarendon  had  stated  that  the 
government  relied  partly  on  the  words  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  the  sultan 
of  Turkey  had  nothing  to  fear.  If,  guided 
by  ordinary  prudence,  he  would  adopt  a 
more  humane  policy  towards  his  Christian 
subjects.  On  the  37th  of  May  lord  Malmes- 
I  >u  ry  aald  that  the  promisee  of  lord  Clarendon 
had  not  been  borne  out  by  subsequent 
events.  With  any  disputes  which  were 
confined  to  the  holy  places,  Bngland  would 
have  no  personal  concern:  but  prince 
Menscbtkoff  had  further  Insisted  that  the 
sultan  should  concede  certain  privileges  to 
his  Christian  subjects,  and  accept  Russia  aa 
a  guarantee  for  the  personal  security  of 
those  prirlleges;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
czar  should  become  the  actual  ruler  of  a 
neat  portion  of  the  subiecta  of  the  sultan. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  reply,  atated  that  no 
declalve  Information  oould  be  given  because 
none  had  been  received,  but  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  had  undergone  no 
change,  and  they  were  acting  In  perfect 
concert  on  this  question  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  On  the  14th  of  June,  the 
cxar  announced  bia  Intention  of  occupying 
the  Danublan  principalltlea :  on  the  3na 
and  Srd  of  July  his  troops  crossed  the 
Pruth.  and  occupied  the  Tucklah  provinces 
of  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia.  But  on  the 
lltb  of  July,  In  anawer  to  a  question  from 
lord  Malmesbury,  lord  Aberdeen  replied 
that  no  information  had  been  received  of 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  by  Russian  troops. 
At  this  time  a  circular  deapatch  from  count 
Neswelrode  to  the  diplomatic  agenta  of  the 


Russian  court  waa  published  In  the  news- 
1  papers,  and  Ita  authenticity  waa  admitted 
by  lord  John  RnsselL  It  stated  that  the 
emperor  would  not  withdraw  from  the 
!  principalities  until  the  sultan  had  given 
:  him  full  aatlsfnctlon,  and  until  the  French 
and  BngUsh  fleeta  had  retired  from  those 
•  porta  of  the  Turkish  empire  which  they 
,  then  occupied.  Much  controversy  arose 
,  on  the  Interpretation  of  this  despatdi.  But 
in  August  hopesofasatlsfactory  adjustment 
were  again  roused  by  lord  Clarendon's 
statement  that  the  negotiations  then  pend- 
ing bad  assumed  a  favourable  charac- 
ter, and  that  Austria,  France,  and  Bngland 
were  acting  together  to  check  designs 
which  were  likely  to  upset  the  balance  of 
power.  Still,  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt 
and  expressed  throughout  the  country  at  the 
reserve  of  the  government  in  speaking  of 
their  proceedings  with  reference  to  this 
quarrel ;  and  an  hnportant  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  In  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  10th  of  August,  when  lord  John 
Russell  explained  the  atato  of  the  nego- 
tiationa  at  the  time:  and  said  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  princlpaJliles  would  be 
made  an  Indispensable  condition  for  the 
aatiafactory  aettlement  of  the  question.  A 
long  debate  followed,  In  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Oobdcn,  admitting  that  there  was  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  In  this  country  re- 
specting Turkey,  said  that  there  was  also 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  Integrity  of 
the  Turkish  empire  as  a  maxim  of  policy 
was  now  nothing  more  than  an  empty  phrase; 
that  the  Turks  were  intruders  In  Burope, 
ruling  over  a  population  of  Christians  who 
stood  to  them  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  He  denied  that  It  was  In  the  Interest 
of  Engl«Ml  to  maintain  Turkey,  and  held 
that  the  Rovemment  had  done  wisely  In 
resisting  tbedemand  for  war.  I^ord  Palmer- 
Bton,  denying  all  Mr.  Cobden's  statemenu, 
said  ttmt  he  had  forgotten  his  own  princi- 
ples of  free  trade,  which  should  have  led 
him  to  prefer  the  liberal  commercial  policy 
of  Turkey  to  the  eminently  restrictive  and 
prohibitory  policy  of  Russia.  Turkey,  again, 
so  far  from  having  fallen  back,  had  Im- 
proved more  than  any  other  country  In  its 
social  and  moral  relations,  and  In  religious 
tolerance.  Many  other  countries,  t«i  all 
appearance,  were  in  a  much  more  critical 
onndltlon  internally  than  Turkey;  and  if 
France  and  Bngland  would  unite  in  de- 
claring that  Its  integrity  should  be  pre- 
served, their  decision  would  be  respected. 

The  state  of  aflUrs  generally  demanded 
active  preparation ;  and  the  naval  coaat 
Tolnnteera'  bill  waa  accordingly  introduced 
in  the  house  of  commons,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  naval  mlUtla;  and  It  was 
thought  that  by  Its  means  an  additional 
force  of  18.000  or  S0,000  men  oould  be  easily 
provided  among  the  seamen  employed  in 
the  coasting  service,  and  others  who  iiad 
experience  In  sea  life  and  would  not  object 
to  be  trained  during  a  short  time  In  each 
year  to  the  practice  of  great  guna  In 
addition  to  thla  bill,  two  other  measures  of 
great  importance  were  passed  In  thepilotage 
and  mercantile  marine  bllla  Thus  the  par- 
liamentary sasalon  dosed  with  an  imminent 
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proapect  of  war,  utter  a  peac«  which  dat«d 
from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  nearlr  forty 
years  before.  Nor  waa  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  ronntiT  by  any  meant  ao 
eneonra^iny  aa  it  bad  been  a  twetremonCh 
prerloutly.  A  bad  harreat  here,  and  in  ail 
other  oom-crowlnff  ooantriea  of  Bnrope,  bad 
been  accompanied  by  proiontred  atnliea  In 
the  roanafactnring  distrlcu  for  an  increaae 
of  waffea  at  a  time  when  the  contraction 
of  trade  rendered  any  each  scheme  Im- 
practlrsble.  On  the  10th  of  December  It 
was  winoanced  that  lord  Palmeraton  had 
resigned  bis  oinr«  of  home  secretary ;  in  a 
few  days  the  reslimatton,  which  had  nerer 
been  accepted,  was  withdrawn;  but  although 
ft  waa  imputed  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  eastern  qaestlou,  no  explanation 
waa  offered  in  parliament  of  a  atep  which. 
If  persisted  In,  would  have  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  cabinet. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Ofdfre  war 
In  southern  Africa  waa  brought  to  a  con- 
rluaion  by  general  Oathcart,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded air  Harry  Smith  as  goremor  of  the 
colony  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  troopa 
at  the  Qspe.  Peace  waa  brought  about  by 
the  ezhanation  of  Sandllil  and  his  subordi- 
nate chiefs :  and  the  result  waa  that  the 
Galka  tribe  waa  compelled  to  retire  200 
miles  to  the  north  of  its  former  frontier, 
and  the  Ket  and  Orange  rivers  benune  the 
bonndMles  of  British  Oaffraria  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  chiefs  begged  earnestly  for 
permission  to  retain  poaaeasion  of  the 
Araatolaa :  but  the  governor  gave  them  no 
hope  of  returning  to  a  country  where  their 
oonatant  plot*  showed  that  they  could  not 
be  truated  again.  The  only  other  event 
of  Importance  In  the  colony  was  the  pro- 
mulgation on  the  I  at  of  July  of  the  oonati- 
tution  for  the  colony  of  Okpe  Town. 

The  war  with  Burmah  bad  practically  come 
to  an  end  In  185S,  with  the  fall  of  Promeand 
the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Pegu. 
The  operationa  of  this  year  were  directed 
jMI«in*t  the  marauding  chief,  Hea  Toon, 
who  flnallj  escaped  from  his  stronghold, 
with  only  900  of  his  f  llowers.  The  Idng  of 
Ava  refused  to  sign  any  formal  treaty  of 
peace ;  but  the  governor-general  consented 
to  r^ard  all  hostllltlei*  aa  at  an  end  as  long 
as  the  British  poaaeasion  of  Pegu  was  left 
nndiaputed.  At  the  same  time  all  British 
pritonera  detained  at  Ava  were  released, 
and  the  river  Irrawaddr  waa  declared  free 
for  all  punmaea  of  trade  to  the  people  of 
both  countries. 

The  year  1864  began  with  the  prospect  of 
almoat  immediate  war.  The  masaacre  at 
Sinope  (Nov.  ISU)  and  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  fleeta  into  the  Baltic,  left  but  a  faint 
hope  that  peace  would  be  preaerved.  But 
although  a  time  of  comparative  dearth  hnd 
depressed  the  trade  of  this  country,  the 
farmers  were  generally  sattsfled  with  the 
state  of  prices,  while  the  revenue,  after  the 
recent  remission  of  taxation,  continued 
sattsfkctory.    Parliament  was  opened  by  the 

aueen  in  person  on  theSOCh  of  January.  In 
lie  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
roy»l  speech,  much  comment  was  made  on 
the  secret  aod  mysterious  method  In  which 
Um  ffoTemment  had  concluded  the  negotla- 
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tlons  with  Russia.    Lord  Aberdeen, 
fending  himself,  insisted  that 
being  *  the  Instrument  and  tool  of 
he  had  taken  a  more  active  part  tluui 
one  else  against  the  Ruaslac  gortntoeni, 
and  that  a  menacing  tone  to  Roasla  in  laos 
would  have  brought  about  an  Immediacy 
attack  on  Constantinople  at  a  time 
the  Turks  were  altogether  unable  to 
it.    At  the  same  time  he  took  the  o^ 
nity  of  defending  prince  Albert  against  tb« 
charges  of  undue  Interference  in  domestic 
and  foreign  politics.    Having  aald  that  U 
was  a  matter  for  regret  whenever  the  prtncv 
was  not  present  In  the  council,  be  repcUed 
still  more  indignantly  the  charge  that  h* 
Interfered  unduly  with  the  array  and  the 
horse  guards.    It  had  been  the  earnest  wisb 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  that  prince  Albert 
should  succeed  htm  in  the  command  of  the 
army ;  but,  from  motives  of  strict  dnCjr.  tte^ 
offers  repeatedly  made  to  him  were  wttboot 
hesitation  and  positively  declined. 

The  prospect  of  war  may  have  dlmtnlahed 
the  chances  of  success  for  the  goTemmeBt 
reform  bilL  It  certainly  diverted  from  It 
In  a  great  degree  the  attention  of  the  pabltc 
It  waa  urged  that  at  such  a  time  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  measure  was  highly  Im- 
prudent, while  a  change  of  minlMry  or  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  would  be  moat 
dangerous.  But  lord  Aberdeen,  denying 
that  the  nation  waa  already  at  war,  said  that 
the  prr>spect  of  war  must  not  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  the  fulfilment  of  pledge* 
given  to  the  country,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment was  distinctly  pledged  to  a  measore 
nf  reform.  Accordingly  on  the  ISth  of 
February,  lord  John  Russell  proposed  tbe 
new  measure  by  which  he  designed  to 
remedy  three  main  defects  of  the  Reform 
Act.  First,  there  wore  some  borough* 
which  had  not  enough  electors  to  justify 
their  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  A 
second  defect  lay  in  the  manner  In  which 
the  counties  were  divided :  and  this  be  pro- 
posed to  remedy  bv  the  distribution  of  the 
sixty-two  seats  gained  bv  the  disftmnchlse- 
ment  of  the  small  t>oroughs,  or  by  reduction 
in  the  number  of  members  returned  by 
them.  Thirdly.  In  pUee  of  the  uniform  loL 
borough  franchise,  he  proposed  to  make 
several  new  franchises  common  to  counties 
and  towns,  by  which  votes  would  be  given, 
among  others,  to  thoM  who  had  yearly 
salaries  of  looi.  •  year,  or  paid  40s.  a  year 
to  Income  or  assessed  taxes,  or  were  gra^ 
duateaatany  university  In  the  United  King- 
dom. He  proposed  to  give  votes  alao  to 
all  peraona  rated  above  61.  a  year,  with 
the  condition  of  two  years'  and  a  half  resi- 
dence :  and  to  disfranchise  alt  *  freemm '  of 
boroughs  after  the  expiration  of  existing 
interests.  The  second  reading  of  the  biu 
was  fixed  for  the  ISth  of  March :  but  in  the 
meanwhile  strong  efforts  were  made  to 
have  the  measure  withdrawn  on  account 
of  the  Impending  war.  On  the  Srd  of  Mardi 
the  government  postponed  the  reading  to 
the  srth  of  April :  and  finally  on  the  llth  of 
April,  lord  John  Rnss^  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  measure.  Maintaining 
that  the  government  were  bound  to  do  their 
utmost  to  earry  It  Into  efltoet,  he  «iM  that 
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they  wert  not  mrepsred  to  decline  the  r»- 
•ponsibillty  which  belonged  to  the  war  br 

ftreaeing  a  meaanre  on  the  anocaaa  of  which 
t  might  be  ncceaaary  to  atake  the  exlat- 
enoe  of  the  mlntstiT.  Thna.  with  the  ex- 
preaeed  determination  of  brloglog  It  for- 
ward again  at  a  better  opportunity,  ended 
the  aeoond  attempt  of  lord  John  BuaaeU  to 
carnr  a  new  reform  bllL 

A  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  brlbenr  paaaed 
both  honaea  In  February,  and  waa  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  Ave  leparate  btlla  by 
tbf*  actomey-general,  for  the  prevention  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  borougha  of  Oambridge, 
Bamataple,  Kingaton-upon-HuU.  and  Mai- 
don.  Ilieae,  however,  were  withdrawn  on 
the  tMh  of  jfay,  when  a  debate  took  place 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  taunted  lord  John 
Ruaaell  with  retaining  offlce  after  aeveral 
of  hia  meaaurea  had  been  aucceaairely 
defeated,  and  with  Bome  bittemesaaaaailed 
the  poaltion  of  the  government,  for  which 
Mr.  Gladatone  pleaded  that  it  waa  altogether 
exceptional,  and  appealed  to  the  meaaurea 
of  the  laat  aeasion. 

Barty  in  February.  lord  John  RuaaeU  had 
brought  forward  a  bill  by  which.  In  place 
of  the  oatiia  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and 
abjuration,  one  single  oath  should  be  sub- 
stitute as  simple  and  intelligible  as  pos- 
sible. The  measure  waa  practically  a  hill 
for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  the  power  of 
sitting  in  parliament.  The  oath  of  alle- 
giance waa  aa  binding  now  aa  ever ;  those 
of  supremacy  and  abjuration  applied  to 
dangers  which  had  long  since  ceased ;  and 
the  declaration  required  of  Roman Oatholic 
merobera  ought  no  longer  to  be  insisted  on, 
while  the  words  'on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian'  had  been  inaerted  not  to  exclude 
Jrwa  but  to  bind  Roman  Oatholica,  and 
e«peci^ly  Jesuits,  to  the  substance  of  the 
nath.  It  was,  therefore,  unjust  to  disable 
any  cJaaa  of  subjects  by  the  usual  operations 
of  law.  When  the  second  reading  was 
moved  on  the  SSth  of  May.  sir  F.  Thesiger 
moved  Its  postponement  for  six  munUis, 
urging  that,  like  Nero,  lord  John  Russell 
had  given  the  protestant  safeguards  of  the 
country  one  neck  In  order  to  strike  them 
all  off  at  a  single  blow.  In  reply  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Insisted  that  the  positive  supremacy 
of  the  rrown,  in  the  oath  of  queen  Elisabeth, 
had  been  altered.  In  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  to  a  negative  declaration  denying 
the  rights  and  encroachments  of  the  pope. 
At  the  present  time  the  positive  supre- 
macy waa  denied,  not  by  Roman  catholics 
only,  but  by  Pro(«stant  dissenters  and 
Scotch  preabyterlana.  He  Insisted  further 
that  the  strength  of  this  country  and  the 
rlghta  of  the  crown  lay  not  in  oaths  and 
deelaratlons,  but  In  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  that  lord  John  Russell  had  done 
well  In  handing  over  to  the  executioner  a 
bundle  of  uaeleaa  oaths  which  might  be 
pltfalla  to  the  scrupulous,  but  would  never 
be  regarded  by  those  who  wished  to  evade 
them.  Mr.  Dtsraeli  remarked  that  the  Jews 
could  wait,  and  aaked  why  their  cause  had 
been  prejudiced  by  mixing  It  up  with  the 
graveat  political  problems  T  On  a  division 
the  bin  waa  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 


4  against  the  govenunent,  the  numhera 
being  S61  against  S47. 

During  this  session  a  bill  waa  paaaed  fbr 
the  amendment  of  the  common  law,  al- 
though lord'  Lyndhurst  bad  Ineffectually 
urged  the  Importance  of  a  measure  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  statutea  in  general.  By 
another  bill  the  navigation  lawa  passed 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act  were 
consolidated,  and  the  ooaating  trade  thruwn 
open  to  foreign  vessels.  On  the  Mth  of 
February  the  army  and  navy  eatimatea  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  air  J. 
Graham  respectively.  For  the  former,  the 
increase  of  cost  waa  about  270,000/..  for  the 
latter.  1.90S.456/.  On  the  0th  of  March  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  for- 
ward the  budget. and  aald  that  the  revenue 
actually  received  fur  the  year  showed  an 
improvement  or  excess  over  the  estimatea 
of  ljO3S,00OL  Aa  for  the  estimate  for  the 
war  in  the  Baat,  It  waa  impossible  to  say 
that  it  would  auffloe  for  the  wanu  of  the 
whole  year;  and  the  measure  which  he 
proposed  was  to  vote  for  extraordinary 
military  expenditure  a  sum  of  1J60.0001. 
Hence  there  waa  a  deflcien^  of  nearly 
three  millions  to  be  provided  for,  and  even 
this  waa  nut  the  whole  cost  of  the  war ;  but 
while  he  hoped  that  this  sum  might  be 
raised  without  returning  to  the  higher 
duties  on  varloua  artldea  which  had  re- 
cently been  diminiahed,  he  urged  strongly 
that  it  should  not  be  raised  by  resorting  to 
a  loan,  and  so  throwing  the  burden  on  pos- 
terity. Such  a  course  waa  not  required  by 
the  neoeasities  of  the  country,  and  was 
therefore  not  worthy  of  its  adoption.  No 
country  had  played  ao  much  aa  England  at 
thia  dangeroua  game  of  mortgaging  the 
industry  of  future  generations.  It  was 
right  that  those  who  make  war  ahould  be 
prepared  to  make  the  sacriflces  needed  to 
carry  it  on  ;  the  neceasity  for  ao  doing  was 
a  most  usdTul  check  on  mere  lust  of  con- 
quest, and  would  lead  men  to  make  war 
with  the  wish  uf  realising  the  earlieat  pro- 
spects of  an  honourable  peace.  The  means 
of  raising  the  sum  required  were  numerous. 
The  income-tax  had  been  shown  to  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  Immense  results,  and  ha 
propnaed  now  to  raise  it  by  one  half,  levying 
the  whole  addition  for  and  in  respect  of 
the  nrst  moiety  of  the  year,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  double  the  tax  for  the  half-year. 
This  would  not  only  meet  the  estimated 
expenditure,  but  leave  a  surplus  of  467,000(. 
On  the  90th  of  March,  the  reeolution  to 
thia  effect  was  paaaed  In  committee  with- 
out discuBsion  or  division ;  but  when  the 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  following 
dsy,  sir  H.  Willoughby  proposed  to  omit 
the  laat  dauae,  and  so  to  spread  the  addi- 
tional aaseasment  over  the  whole  year.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  while  denouncing  the  war  as  one 
of  coalition,  and  severely  censuring  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  allowing  the  exchequer  ba- 
Uuices  to  ftdl  from  about  nine  to  four  or 
flvemilliona,  still  refused,  by  supporting  the 
amendment,  to  add  at  such  a  time  to  the 
difflcultiea  of  the  government.  Hie  aame 
arguments  were  repeated  by  air  J.  Pak- 
ington.  on  the  soth  of  March,  when  the 
bill  waa  read  for  the  third  time  and  passed. 
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Th«  stamp   dntl«>«  bill  wmm  raNwqaenttf 
)  iM«d  with  little  altrratlon,  while  a  aep*- 
rxtf  art  of  re«olatt(>n«,  amoofr  otbrr  pru- 
viaion*.  aafboriaed  tlw  tre^Murj  to  i«*ue 
ftrh'^in^r  bond*  to  be  paid  off  at  pmr  in 
M«]r  ih:v<i, form Mun not eicc«dlD9S^n,(*iM. 
The  ^Atnv  \M*ue  (and  vitb  the  Mune  retmlt<. 
I ,  rr<rardln«   tb«    flnanrtal    »cbemea   of  the 
'    ( banreiior  of  tb«  exrbe«]a«Y,  waa  raiM^  In 
I    thr  dfhmtrm  on  th«  malt  tax;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  budget  waa  carried  with  but 
little  dlaraavlon. 

On  the  )7ih  of  Mareb  lord  John  Rnaaell 
lotnidiired  tbe  iroremment  bill  forref<»nB- 
Inir  the  unlreniltj  of  Oiford,  of  which  the 
rblef  featarea  were  a  cbaoire  In  the  poTcm-  ' 
Ititr  bodj  In  the  nnireraitj,  the  extension  , 
of  tbe  aoireraitr  |t«eir.  tbe  combination  of  . 
tbe  tutorial  and  prnfeaaorlal  ajratema,  and 
a  more  open  competition  for  endowmmta 
which  had  been  hitherto  murh  restricted  or 
conflned  to  foiradera'  kin.  The  qaeation  of 
the  admla«ion  of  diaaentera  to  the  anlrer- 
hI t  lea  he  reaerred  for  M>parate  ronaideratlon, 
while  he  expreaaed  hia  belief  that  tbe  pui^ 
pose  of  aanlreralty  waanot  wholly  fulfliled. 
A'  lonf  aa  a  large  rlaaa  of  persons  were  hin- 
dered fn>m  entering  it  at  alL  Ontbeaecond 
reading  much  dlacnaalon  rose  on  an  amend- 
ment to  refer  It  to  a  aelect  committee, 
which  was  negatlred  by  171  againat  90. 
When  the  report  waa  tirought  upon  ibeSZnd 
of  Jane,  Mr.  Hejrwood  moved  the  Insertion 
of  a  clause  which  abolished  at  matriculation 
all  declarations  or  oaths  except  that  of  alle- 
giance, aad  ao  left  It  open  to  dissenters  to 
)trcome  members  of  the  university  aa  at 
C)aml •ridge.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  thought 
that  the  Insertion  of  such  a  clause  would  be 
Impolltlc.as.  If  forced  upon  th«  untreralty, 
this  part  of  the  meaaure  would  probably  be 
defeated  Indirectly.  If,  however,  the  unl- 
verititr  should  refuse  to  act  roliuitarlly  in 
this  direction,  then  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
lect  might  be  Introduced  into  parliament. 
The  motion  was,  however,  carried,  and  Mr. 
Ueywood  Immediately  proposed  another 
clause  by  which  only  the  oath  of  allegiance 
would  be  required  from  any  one  on  taking 
a  degree.  On  thta  motion,  lord  John  Rua- 
sell  said  that  after  the  vote  Just  given  he 
would  not  take  adlvlalon  :  but  Mr.  Walpole 
Insisted  upon  It.  saying  that  the  last  motion 
gave  to  dissenters  the  right  of  admlaalon, 
while  thia  would  make  tnem  part  of  the 
governing  body  In  the  university.  The 
clause  was  negatived  by  S08  against  100,  but 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  in  June, 
It  waa  carried  In  a  modifled  form.  After 
some  amendmeuta  in  the  house  of  lords,  It 
was  Anally  paased  on  the  I7th  of  July.  On 
the  13th  of  August  parliament  waa  proro- 

Rued.  During  tbe  session  some  cbangea 
ad  taken  Place  In  the  cabinet ;  lord  John 
Ruaaell  had  been  pUced  in  a  dcOnite  office 
aa  lord  preeldent  of  tbe  council ;  and  aa  the 
diaeharge  of  the  duties  of  war  mlniater 
had  been  found  Incompatible  with  tboae  of 
the  aecretaryof  the  oofonlea.  a  fourth  secre- 
tary ah  Ip— for  war— waa  created,  and  confer- 
red  on  the  duke  of  Newoaatle.  Parliament 
reaasembled  on  the  istta  of  December,  when 
debates  took  place  In  both  houaea  on  tbe 
fionduet  of  the  ministry  and  the  manage- 


ment of  tbe  war.  Lord  Derby 
the  loiDlstcrs  bad  been  too  late  tai all  tbeir 
mea«nrpa,aiid  that  tbe  naaber  of  titx^a 
oat  waa  qaite  lasnfllclent  tosrttletbe  ^ 
quevtlon  of  Boaalaa  sapmnacy.  Tbe  dnte 
of  Newcastle,  tn  repdling  tbe  dtargea  of  lort 
Derby,  said  that  great  good  bad  been  done  fa 
the  Baltic  campaign  hj  tbe  deatractiaa  of 
B<imarfand,  which  In  a  little  while  wtmid 
have  become  afonreaafarmorefavmkiable 
than  tboae  of  Oonstadt  or  Sweaborg.  ubA 
have  made  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia  a  Fwrtan 
teke.  In  tbe  bouae  of  commons.  Mr.  Diaaaell 
chsrged  the  government  with  bavins  In- 
vaded Buaala  with  SAOO  men.  and  aaoe  no 
provision  for  their  snpport^aod  oiwed  atro^ 
doubu  aa  to  the  alncerlty  and  weU  oseantitg 
of  Austria,  which  were  conbaied  by  kvd 
John  RuasdL  On  the  Lftth  of  December  tbe 
thanks  of  both  bouses  wCTe  onanlmottaly 
voted  to  tbe  offloers  and  mesi  of  the  army 
in  the  Eaat,and  to  the  rrench  generals  who 
had  cooperated  with  them.  The  bill  for  the 
enlistment  of  foreigners  ronaed  a  good  deal 
of  oppoattlon.  Lord  Kllenborovgb  protected 
against  the  drilling  and  training  la  tbla 
country  of  a  number  of  forelgnera  who 
were  to  be  sabatitnted  for  an  equal  number 
of  militiamen  sent  abroad,  and  ■gn^ns^ 
whom.  If  employed  againat  an  Kngllah  aiob, 
the  nation  would  rise  up  in  anna.  Lord 
Aberdeen  denied  that  they  were  to  be  oaed 
as  substitutes  for  mlllUamen  or  to  beetn- 
ployed  in  this  country.  Subaeqnently,  tiM 
duke  of  Newcastle  consented  to  rednoe  tbe 
nnnhers  to  be  enlisted  from  l&,000  to  lOjOOa 
In  the  house  of  commons,  lord  John  Raa- 
sell  stated  that  having  recommended  tbta, 
in  conformity  with  many  precedenta,  aa  ooe 
of  the  meana  of  carrying  on  the  war,  minis- 
ters could  not  attempt  to  conduct  it,  if  tbe 
bill  were  rejected;  and  lord  Palmerston  urged 
further,  that  with  our  voluntary  ayatem, 
every  augmentation  of  tbe  army  waa  a  alow 
and  gradtui  proceaa,  while  the  enemy  with  j 
whom  we  had  to  contend  had  an  almost  on- 
Ifmlted  supply  of  men.  The  debate  on  tbe 
third  reading  was  conolodedby  Mr.  Bright, 
who  said  that  in  supporting  the  Porte 
against  RnssU  we  were  Oghtlng  for  a  hope- 
less cause  and  a  worthlesa  ally.  The  bill 
waa  carried  by  a  majority  of  88,  aad  the 
parliament  adjonnied  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember. 

The  summer  of  this  year  waa  marked  hj 
a  return  of  the  cholera:  but  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  S6,m,  fell  short  of  the 
deaths  from  cholera  in  1M9  by  one  half. 
It  raged  more  Oercely  in  towns  than  la 
the  country,  and  oauaed  great  havoo  along 
tbe  valley  of  the  Thames,  especially  at 
Oxford,  where  the  deaths  rose  from  160  to 
S83.  In  SootUmd  its  ravages  were  moat 
felt  at  Olaagow,  Bdlnburgb,  Paisley,  and 
Montrose.  On  the  continent  it  waa  atlll 
more  severe:  but  the  disease  reached  its 
greiOest  height  in  the  West  Indies,  where  in 
the  IsUuid  of  Barbadoes  17,000  persons  fell 
victims  to  it:  in  this  country  its  course 
showed  that  ita  attacks  might  generally 
be  warded  off  by  timely  saaitary  preoan- 
tlons;  thus,  at  Liverpool,  tbe  numbers 
carried  off  were  BM,  aa  against  4,546  deaths 
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A.i>.  185S.— Before  tbe  close  of  this  year  the 
greatest  enterprise  In  tbe  war  wltb  Russia 
was  brought  to  a  successful  Issue  bj  tbe 
fall  of  Sebastopol ;  but  tbe  CTenu  wblcb 
bad  iireceded  It  were  received  wltb  no  feel- 
ings of  unmlngled  satisfaction  In  this 
country.  Tbe  sufferings  of  tbe  troops  bad 
roused  pataiful  sympatby,  and  gave  rise 
to  freaaent  cbsa^es  of  carelessness  and 
maladministration  In  tbe  commissariat. 
Hence  tbe  parliamentary  history  of  this 
year  exhlblu  sudden  cbangea  and  frequent 
controTersles.  wblcb  powerfully  agitated 
tbecoontry.  tbe  parliament  bad  no  sooner 
met  on  the  asrd  of  January,  than  notices 
were  given  of  seTcral  motions  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  tbe  war.  Lord  EUenborougb 
denuuided  Information  on  tbe  condition  of 
the  army  ;  Mr.  Roebuck  called  for  a  wider 
and  more  searching  enquiry ;  while  lord 
Lyndburst  gare  notice  of  a  resolution 
distinctly  atOrming  that  tbe  goTemment 
was  responsible  fbr  all  the  disasters  which 
bad  taken  i»la«e.  Of  these  motions  tbe  two 
former  were  to  bare  been  discussed  on 
tbe  15th  of  January :  but  on  that  day  tbe 
parliament  beard  with  astonishment  of  tbe 
resignation  of  lord  John  Russell.  On  the 
day  following,  be  explained  the  reason  for 
this  step,— which  arose  from  a  feeling  that 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  could  not  be  honestly 
opposed  by  tbe  govemmentk^and  ftom  a 
dluatlsCaetlen  with  existing  arrangements, 
tbe  faults  of  which  be  had  pointed  out  to 
lord  Aberdeen,  urging  that  tbe  seals  of  the 
war  department  should  be  transferred  from 
tbe  hands  of  the  duke  of  Stewcastle  to  those 
of  lord  Palmerston.  It  bad  seemed  to  blm 
bis  duty  to  resign  when  this  suggestion 
was  not  compiled  with :  but  he  consented 
to  retain  otBce,  and  had  done  so  until  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion  brought  before  tbe  house 
aqueatlon  to  which  be  felt  that  he  could  not 
give  the  only  answer  which  would  stop 
enquiry.  Loid  Palmerston  complained  that 
tbe  step  was  not  in  accordance  wltb  the 

Iiractlce  of  public  men,  and  that  be  was  not 
ustlfled  In  thus  onbarrasslng  the  gorem- 
menc  Tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Roebuck  for  a 
select  committee  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  who  attributed  much  of  the 
ctUb  complained  of  to  a  want  of  experience 
in  the  leld  offloera:  tbe  regimental  system 
was  perfect,  bat  the  Held  otBcers  had  never 
seen  a  brigade  and  knew  not  bow  to  organ- 
ise large  bodies.  Asserting  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  much  bad  been  already  done  to 
improve  It,  he  protested  against  the  motion 
as  Ilktiy  to  panose  all  action  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  supported  by  sir 
George  Gray,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Stafford, 
who  drew  a  painful  picture  of  the  miseries 
of  the  English  soldiers  In  the  Bast.  He 
spoke  from  personal  knowledge;  and  he 
bad  seen  hesplt^s  oenialnlng  800  slok,  yet 
without  wine :  he  had  seen  soldiers  askmg 
in  vain  for  their  knapsacks,  wblcb  were 
stowed  away  under  the  cargoes  of  ships : 
he  bad  seen  wounded  men  lying  on  bare 
boards,  while  In  the  passages  were  bed- 
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the  mlntstratloBs  of  Mlaa  Nightingale  and 
other  ladies  who  shared  wltb  her  tbe  labour 
of  tending  the  wounded  and  tbe  sick  In  tbe 
hospitals  at  ScutarL     Mr.  Stafford  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne,  who  made 
a  sweeping  attack  on  the  whole  military 
system  of  tbe  country,  with  which  be  plaeed 
bis  own  department  of  the  admiralty  in  very 
favourable  contraat.     Among  tbe  many 
other  charges  brought  fbrwurd  by  other 
apeakers,  air  B.  R.  Ly tton  dwelt  atrongly  on 
we  folly  shown  In  not  taking  Odessa,  a 
defenceleas  town,  where  tbe  troops  might 
have  wintered  with  ease  and  safety.    Mr. 
Gladstone,  In  reply,  said  that  Odessa,  with 
Its  100,000  Inhabitants,  and  an  army  of 
800,000  Russians   in    Its  neighbourhood, 
would  not  have  fumiabed  the  moat  com- 
fortable quarters  for  the  British  troops, 
and  urged  that  great  improvements  were 
taking  place  In  tbe  camp  before  Sebaato- 
pol :  be  was  further  ^sure  that  within  a 
year  there  would  be  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  on  whom  tbe  blame 
was  now  chiefly  laid.    Mr.  Disraeli  charged 
lord  John  Russell  with  profligate  Intrigu- 
ing, and  was  met  by  tbe  answer  that  be 
had  done  no  more  than  had  be«t  done 
during  tbe  administration  of  lord  Grey. 
Towards  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  debate  lord 
Palmerston  deprecated  Mr.  Roebuck's  select 
committee,  and  said  that  If  there  was  a 
want  of  confidence  In   tha  government 
rather  than  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it 
would  be  better  to  say  so  openly.   On  a 
division  of  805  against   146,  a  majority 
against  tbe  government  appeared  of  no  leas 
than  157.  On  the  1st  of  February,  therefore. 
In  both  bouses,  the  resignation  of  the 
ministry  was  announced ;  and  while  lord 
Aberdeen  promised  bis  ready  sam>ort  to 
whatever  administration  might  be  formed, 
tbe  duke  of  Newcastle  defended  himself 
eloquently  sgalnst  tbe  charges  of  Indolence 
and  Indlffevence,  while  be  left  the  other 
charge  of  lncu>acltT  to  tbe  verdict  of  tb» 
parliament  and  of  the  nation.    During  tbe 
next  few  days  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  form  a  ministry  under  tbe  leader* 
ship  of  lord  Derby,  and  afterwards  of  lord 
John  Russell.    Finally  a  minlatry  was  not 
so  much  formed  afreah  as  reconstructed*' 
In  which  lord  Palmerston  became  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  Clarendon,  tonigm^ 
secretary ;  lord  Panmure,  secretary  for  war; 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  continued  to  be  cdlan- 
cellor  of  tbe  exchequer.   On  the  Ifltb  of 
February,lord  Puimure  proposed  to  nvmedy 
the  evils  complained  of  at  Sebastopol  by  a . 
bill  for  the  enllatment  of  experlenaed  men 
for  shorter  periods  of  two  or  ttii«e>  yetrs. 
A  large  proportion  of  tbeforoea  sent  to  tbe 
Crimea  were  young  and  unseasoned  re- 
cruits, who  rapidly  sickened  aad  died  off ; 
he  mentioned,  also,  many  otitw  measnrea 
which  had  been  taken  to  remedy  existing 
d£fecta.    In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr. 
Xayard  stated  that  Bngland  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  had  become  the  hinghlng-. 
atock  of  Kurope,and  contrasted  wltb  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  British  parliament  that  of 
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dfgree  lessened  the  prerloiu  discontent ; 
but  there  was  s  large  party  throughout  the 
rountry  who  thouffht  that  If  the  war  were 
continued  the  Bngllsh  army  would  achieve 
brilliant  success  and  gain  new  glory  foronr 
arms:  and  this  party  laid  great  streM  on  the 
tect  that,  so  far  from  being  crippled  by  the 
war.  the  rpTenne  had  risen  fully  to  the 
demands  made  upon  It,  and  onr  commerce 
bad  seldom  been  more  flonrlshlng.  On  the 
meeting  of  partlament  lord  Derby  complain- 
ed that  the  goTemment  appeared  to  be 
rather  rhilmants  of  peace  from  Russia  than 
to  be  granting  a  peace  on  the  petition  of 
their  enemies.  He  complained  also  of  the 
omission  of  Sardinia  and  Turkey  In  the 

aueen's  speech,  when  reference  was  made  to 
lie  negotiations  then  going  on,  and  further 
that  no  mention  bad  been  made  of  the 
surrender  of  Kjsrs  to  the  Russians.  In  reply 
lord  Clarendon  denied  that  any  oTertnres 
had  been  made  by  the  allies,  or  that  Austria 
had  offered  any  mediation ;  all  that  she  had 
done  was  to  ascertain  and  make  known  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  conditions  on  which  the 
allies  would  grant  a  peace :  to  these  terras 
she  had  required  a  simple  negatlre  or  alBr- 
matWe  answer,  and  she  had  received  the 
latter,  when  she  threatened  that  unless  the 
Russians  gave  a  simple  reply  the  Austrian 
embauy  would  be  withdrawn  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.   In  the  house  of  oomnions,  on  the 
»th  of  ApriL  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  motion  which  Imputed  the  ful  of 
Kara  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  goTemment,  complained 
that  general  Williams  had  been  sent  to  Kars 
to  restore  the  effldeocy  of  the  Turkish  army, 
but  without  authority   to  do   anything. 
They  had  given  him  no  powder  and  shot, 
but  a  plentiful  supply  of  pen  and  Ink.    Lord 
Stratford  de  RedclUfe  had  fkUed  In  his  du- 
ties, and  yet  be  remained  ambassador  stllL 
In  a  subsequent  debate  an  amendment  was 
proposed  to  defer  all  consideration  of  the 
tall  of  Kars  until  the  terms  of  the  peace  had 
been  made  known ;  but  to  this  sir  Oomewall 
I^cwis  demurredju  giving  the  go-by  to  Mr. 
Whiteside's  motion,  which  the  government 
were  resolved  to  meet,  and  on  which  they 
confidently    expected    an    acquittaL     He 
maintained  that  Mr.  Wtiltesid^s  speech  was 
utterly  Irrelevant,  and  that  the  government 
had  not  been  responsible  for  the  defence  or 
fall  of  Kars.    To  have  withdrawn  troops 
from  before  Bebastopol  for  the  relief  of  that 
fortress  would  have  endangered  the  es- 
sential enterprise  of  the  war  to  attain  a 
mere  secondsiry  object :  In  like  manner,  lord 
Palraerston  denied  Ujat  the  government 
had  ever  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
Asia,  and  Imputed  the  loss  of  Kars  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  pasha  of  Braeroura,  who, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  money  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  had  not  paid  the  carriers, 
and  the  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.    After  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whiteside  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  137  In  favour 
of  the  government,  the  numbers  being  90B 
to  17«.    In  requital  for  his  great  services,  a 
baronetcy  with  a  pension  of  loool.  a  year 
was  conferred  onjeneral  WllUams  for  his 
heroic  defence  of  Kara. 


Bnt  from  his  eommand  In  the  Baltte  air 
Charles  Napier  had  returned  only  to  reoei  v« 
censure  from  the  government  and  disappro- 
val from  the  country.    His  appotntmeoc 
had  been  highly  popular ;  and  the  failure  o§ 
high-wrought  expectations  had  been  follow- 
ed by  a  feeling  of  vexation  whleh  was  not 
more  rational  or  well  founded.    81r  Gbarlea 
Napier  had  now  been  returned  as  member 
for  Southwark,  and  on  the  Uth  of  March,  he 
moved  from  his  place  In  partlament,  for  a 
select  committee  to  enquire  Into  the  opcr«- 
iions  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  during 
the  two  preeedlng  vears ;  and,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  explainljig  at  length  his  own 
conduct  during  bis  period  of  command,  he 
dwelt  on  thedincultles  which  had  from  the 
first  been  experienced  from  the  want  of 
pilots  and  the  Improper  manning  of  tbe 
ships.  His  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
attacking  of  Cronstadt  and  Swnborg  were 
embarrassing:  and  the  admiralty  had  ap- 
proved of  the  delay  In  attacking  Bomarsund 
until  the  arrival  of  the  French  troopa.    Be 
Insisted  that  the  attack  on  Bweaborg  with 
large  ships  only  would  have  been  an  act  at 

fiure  Insanity,  and,  contrasting  the  sodden 
m  patience  ox  sir  J.  Graham  with  hla  pre- 
vious eaution,  he  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  government  as  being  worse  than  negli- 
gent. Sir  J.  Grahsm  in  reply  refuted  the 
charge  by  reading,  with  the  wrttei's  per* 
mission,  passages  from  the  letters  of  str 
Charies  Napier,  who,  after  some  angry  de- 
bate, withdrew  his  motion,  being  eontent  to 
rest  his  case  on  the  letters  wbidi  he  had 
brought  forward. 

On  the  Slst  of  March  the  signing  of  tbe 
treaty  of  peace  was  announced  In  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  news  was 
followed  by  debates  on  the  terms  made  be- 
tween tbe  allies  and  Russia.    Lord  Malmea- 
bury   complained  that   Russia  had   been 
allowed  to  resume  possession  of  the  Otr- 
oasaian    coasts  and  to  re4>uild  her  forts 
there,  and  urged  that  the  allies  should  have 
Insisted  on  the  abandonment  of  thearsenal 
at  Nlcolaleff ;  If  Russia  was  permitted  to 
have  only  six  ships  of  war  in  the  Bla^ 
Sea,  she  might  build  transports  of  any  slae 
at  Bebastopol,  and  send  them  forth  with 
troops  to  assail  the  Turkish  coasts  at  her 
pleasqre.    Lord  Clarendon  In  reply  urged 
that  the  countries  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  must  either  have  been  maOc 
Independent  or  restored  to  Turkey.    To  tbe 
latter  course  they  would  not  consent,  while 
the  assertion  of  the  former  would  be  ansete 
mockery.    A  debate  of  much  the  same  eha- 
racter  occurred  on  the  same  day  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  the  eourse  of  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  said  that  the  war  bad 
burst  the  bubble  of  Russian  Invlndblltty; 
but  while  he  was  sure  that  the  policy  of 
Russia  was  not  the  result  of  any  long- 
cherished  ambition,  he  held  that  It  ought 
to  be  the  more  severely  curbed  beeause  it 
arose  from  a  necessity.    Lord  Palmerston 
believed  that  the  objects  of  the  war,  vis., 
reacutng  Turkey  from  diplomatic,  mitttary, 
and  naval  aaaaults,  had,  in  the  short  period 
of  two  years,  been  fully  acoomidlshed.  Tbe 
thanks  of  both  houses  were  then  voted  to 
the  offloers  and  men  of  the  army  and  nary 
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urfred  iu  the  debate  of  tbe  lOCb  of  AprU. 
Among  (»ttiera,  sir  J.  OrKham  urged  the 
beoeflta  of  tbe  Tolantary  m  eomparrd  with 
tbe  ooropolaonr  STstetn.  while  sir  J.  Paklng- 
ton,  eompUlnlng  of  tbe  failure  of  this 
•jBten,  said  that  there  were  parts  of 
Kngland  and  Ireland  where  education  waa 
retrograding.  In  effect,  lord  John  Rosaell 
withdrew  Mme  of  the  moet  Important  of 
the  reeolutlona,  and  thereat  werenrgatlred 
OB  a  dlrlKlon.  But  In  committee  of  aupplr, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  a  sum  wae  Toted  in 
ozceM  of  tbe  expenditure  of  the  prerloua 
year  In  public  education  by  tAjntl  A  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  nnlverslty  of 
Oambrldge  waa  llkewiae  passed,  and  that 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  fro*  the 
college  of  Maynooth  was  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  latenesa  of  the  season. 

During  the  aesslon  lord  Albemarle  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
lladras,  complaining  of  the  InfllctlMi  nf 
torture  by  tbe  offlcers  of  the  Bast  India 
Oompany.  and  urged  that  the  tortures  ho 
complained  of  were  only  a  sample  of  the 
modes  In  which  the  Company  administered 
Justice  and  collected  lu  revenue.  Enume- 
rating four  methods  of  torture,  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  practice  was  connived  at, 
or  tacitly  tolerated  by,  European  oOlcers. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  admitted  the  facts,  but 
aald  that  the  goremment  were  not  res- 
ponsible for  a  custom  which  had  come  down 
from  preceding  empires,  and  which  they  had 
done  their  utmost  to  aboUsh  ;  be  proposed 
some  verbal  alterations  In  the  resolutions 
which  expressed  the  reliance  of  tbe  house 
that  all  persons  In  authority  In  this  country, 
and  In  India,  would  atrlve  to  extirpate  a 
practice  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  onr 
government,  and  likely  to  render  It  odious 
to  the  people  of  India.  Lord  Olanricarde 
said  tbe  whole  question  waa  a  matter  of 
money :  If  the  company  paid  fair  wages, 
they  would  obtain, as  collectors  of  revenue, 
men  who  would  not  employ  torture  as  a 
means  of  extorting  confessions. 

On  the  I8th  of  April,  the  house  of  commons, 
unconscious  of  coming  disasters,  of  which 
even  the  government  in  India  foresaw  no 
sign,  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
Indian  afTairs,  when  sir  B.  Perry,  complain- 
ing of  the  dcHdt  In  the  finances  of  that 
rnuntnr,  said  that  It  was  owing  not,  as  was 
alleged,  to  expenditure  on  public  works, 
but  to  a  series  of  wars  which  were  not 
defensive,  followed  by  annexations  of  terri- 
tory. He  Inveighed  especially  against  the 
annexation  of  Oude,  and  urged  that  the 
charges  brought  against  the  rulers  of  that 
kingdom  were  over-coloured,  but  that,  even 
if  true,  they  bad  reference  to  a  state  of 
things  wblcn  was  commenced  by  Wvren 
Hastings.  Tbe  statements  of  sir  B.  Perry 
were  called  in  queMML  snd  on  the  21at  of 
July  Mr.  Vernon  ■■Hh,  In  the  annual 
offlctal  statement,  wowed  a  decrease  of 
more  than  400,000L  on  tbe  deficit  of  the 
previous  year,  and  said  that  It  was  caused 
by  excess  of  expenditure  in  public  works. 
Tbe  hmd  revenue,  he  believed,  could  be 
increased  by  introducing  a  lower  assess- 
ment, tnd  tbe  cultivation  of  cotton  was 
greatly  Increaaed.     The  prospect  on  the 


I  whole  was  encouraging :  but  tbe  dlfllcalty 

'  might  further  be  met  by  a  redncttoa  of 

'  expenditure.     This,    bowerer,    must    iMt 

1  apply  to  the  military  expenses :  be  eoold 

I  not  admit  any  reduction  whldi  was  based 

on  employing  tbe  native  army  more,  and 

the  queen's  army  leas.   He  defended  tbe 

annexation  of  Oude,  and  exhibited  tbe 

progress  made  In  laying  down  raltwajs  and 

electric  telegraphs  throughout  Indt^  After 

some  further  conversation,  tbe  govemmanC 

resolutions  were  agreed  ta 

Towards  the  close  of  tbe  aeaston,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  while  moving  for  tbe  number  vt 
bUls  discharged  during  its  course,  cfaarged 
the  government  with  deficient  legtslatieo 
and  tbe  large  number  of  measures  whleh 
they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  and  ' 
expressed  bis  belief  that  a  large  party  | 
looked  with  suspicion  and  dislike  on  tbe  i 
Infiuence  of  landed  property,  on  tbe  union 
between  church  and  state,  and  to  all  beredf- 
tary  Influttice.  Lord  Palmerston,  In  reply, 
said  that  In  attempting  to  Introduce  a 
schism  into  tbe  Ittieral  party.  Mr.  Dtsr^eil 
had  fallen  Into  a  oontradictioiL  He  bad 
charged  tbe  government  with  abandoning 
liberal  rlews.  and  yet  In  tbe  same  speech 
be  accused  them  of  inundating  tbe  bonse 
with  more  measures  than  it  was  posande  to 
pasa.  If,  however,  many  measures  bad 
been  abandoned,  the  reason  was  obrloiu ; 
the  fact  must  be  attributed  to  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  wav  of  the  government  by 
the  opposition  side  of  the  nonse.  He  w^ 
far  from  being  discontented  with  a  state 
of  things  from  which  Incalculable  beaeflts 
were  derived ;  but  nevertheless  this  was 
tbe  cause  of  tbe  defects  of  wblcb  Hr. 
Drsraell  bad  complained,  and.  In  spite  of 
these  failures,  be  believed  that  the  govern* 
ment  had  not  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
house  or  the  country.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  commission  on  the  tMx  of 
July. 

For  the  dUftorences  which  arose  in  tbe 
course  of  tbia  year  between  tbe  Brttlab 
government  and  tbe  pasha  of  Persia,  as 
well  as  with  tbe  Chinese  empire,  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  the  history  of  those 
countries  respectively. 

A.D.  1857.— At  the  oommeneement  of  this 
year  it  seemed  as  though  the  income-tax 
wo«M  betbecblef  subject  of  attention  dor- 
Ing  fbe  coming  session  of  parliament ;  but 
that  session  itself  was  prematurely  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  dissolution  caused  by  tbe 
differences  which  had  arisen  between  tbe 
British  and  Chinese  governments;  and  the 
Indian  mutiny  following  Immediately  after, 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  nation 
to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  every  other 
subject.  But,  In  the  debates  which  follow- 
ed on  the  queen's  speech,  the  income-tax 
furnished  the  most  prominent  topic.  Lord 
Derby  Insisted  that  parliament  would  be 
wanting  in  its  dntr  fit  It  did  not  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  pledge  that 
the  tax  should  deflqltely  oeass  in  IMa 
And  then  suMect  of  complaint  arose  out  of 
tbe  quarrel  with  Persia ;  but  an  amendment 
of  lord  Grey,  that  war  ou^t  not  to  hare  ' 
been  declared  against  Persia  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  was  negatived  by  a 
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'  of  IndJ*  Mid  on  tbe  lutolBcient  MlaUal*- 
trmtlOB  of  Jtutlee.   The  mcoeedln^  mafia 
brouvbt  darker  Udinffs,  and  14.000  troopa 
!  were  despatched  from  Bngland ;  bot  while 
,  tbeae  and  other  meaanree  were  dlaeaaeed. 
!  much  rontroreray  wae  expended  on    the 
former  questions  relating  to  tbe  orl^n  <rf 
the  stmgffle.    Lord  Bllenborongh  was  coo- 
Tlnred  that  there  moat  bare  been  loa^ 
atandlnff  mismanagement  to  acooant  fbr 
tbe  matlnr  of  such  noble  troopa  and  ex- 
cellent soldiers  as  tbe  IMh  ^rensdlera  and 
the  Wth  ll«ht  infantry.  Mr.  DUraeli  oon- 
sldered  It  a  natlohal  rerolt  rsther  than  a 
military  rebellion,  and  set  It  down  to  three 
causes :  1.  tbe  forcible  destruction  of  nadTa 
authority  In  India ;  1.  the  dlstur^ianoe  of 
settlements  of  property ;  B.  tamnerlnir  with 
tbe  rcllffton  of  the  people.    The  Hindoos 
had  no  dread  of  missionaries  or  of  free  dla* 
cusslon :  wbat  they  fbared  was  the  onion 
.  of  missionary  enterprise  with  the  power 
,  of  tbe  government :  and  two  recant  acta 
.  (which   proTided  that   a  Hindoo  widow 
might  marry  a  second  husband,  and  that 
I  no  man  should  lose  bis  property  becanae 
he  changed  bla  religion)  had  caused  wide 
and  deep  alarm.    To  this  most  beadded  the 
annexation  of  Oade,  which  drove  the  Xa- 
,  hometan  princes  to  make  common  caaae 
with  the  Hindoos. 

Tbe  necessity  of  providing  fbr  the  defence 
of  tbe  country  led  to  the  Introductfdh  of  a 
bill  to  enable  the  government  to  embody 
the  militia,  without  having  to  call  parlia- 
ment together,  as  was  now  required,  within 
a  fort  night  after  so  em  bodying  them.  ThJs 
bill  was  passed  Just  before  the  recess. 

Some  Important  social  reforms  were  Nke> 
wise  made  during  this  seuion.  The  teata> 
mentarv  jurisdiction  blU  established  a  new 
court  of  probate,  of  which  the  Jodge  was  to 
preside  silso  in  the  matrimonial  ana  divorce 
courts,  snd  Anally  on  tbe  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy,  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  it  was 
tbe  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushlngton  that  the  du- 
ties of  these  courts  might  all  be  dtsoharged 
by  one  iudge.  But  a  measure  which  at- 
tracted nr  greater  attention,  and  was  met 
by  a  very  strong  opposition,  was  tbe  divorce 
bill,  for  the  passing  of  which  the  govern- 
ment expressed  their  most  determined  re- 
solution. Tbe  lord-chanoellor  stated  that, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  to  obtain 
a  di  vorce  a  trtneato  motrimonf^  a  verdict  m  ust 
be  obtained  against  tbe  adulterer  In  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  facts  proved 
before  tbe  house  of  lords ;  and  he  proposed 
now  to  oonstltnte  one  tribunal  to  try  the 
whole  case,  to  admit  none  but  vivd  voce 
proceedings,  and  to  permit  actions  for 
criminal  conversation  only  ^/tfr  a  divorce 
bad  been  obtained.  Lord  Lyndhnret,  com- 
plaining  of  the  ineqnalities  In  the  blU,  hoped 
that  desertion  by  the  husband  for  live  years 
would  be  bdd  sufficient  ground  for  a  di- 
vorce ;  and  he  thought  further,  that  to  re- 
verse the  order  with  regard  to  the  action  for 
erim.  eon.  would  leave  to  the  Injured  party 
in  many  cases  no  power  of  action  at  all.  In 
committee,  an  amendment  bythe  archbi^op 
of  Canterbury  was  carried  whl^  restricted 
the  pers'in  against  whom  the  divorce  la 
pronounced  from  marrying  his  companion 


announced  by  lord  Clarendon,  who  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  In  the  treaty  of  peace 
derogatory  to  the  Persian  government.  On 
the  Slst  of  March  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  tbe  new  elections  took  up  at 
once  the  whole  attention  of  the  country. 

It  waa  found  that  the  new  parliament 
had  strengthened  instead  of  weakening  tbe 
government  of  lord  Palmerston.  In  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  Mr.  B.  B.  Denison 
was  elected  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  com- 
mons :  and  on  the  rth  of  May  the  business 
of  the  session  commenced.  Tbe  Intended 
marriage  of  the  princess  royal  of  Bngland 
with  prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
and  a  dowry  and  annuity  to  the  princess, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  house.  After  much 
opftosltion  In  the  house  of  commons,  and  a 
narrow  escape  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  bill 
waa  passed  which  abolished  the  Ux  called 
ministers'  money  in  Irehuid.  Its  opponenu 
maintained  that  It  was  simply  a  tax  upon 
property,  and  that  It  belonged  to  the  United 
Church,  as  much  as  any  landed  estate  be- 
longed to  its  proprietor,  while  lu  advocates 
denied  that  the  government  ever  accepted 
the  position  that  this  property  could  not  be 
alienated. 

Tbe  city  of  London  had  tgaln  returned 
baron  Rothschild  toserve  in parllaroent,and 
the  sublect  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to  sit 
as  members  waa  brought  forward  with  tbe 
greater  force,  as  all  the  members  had  Just 
had  to  take  oaths  with  which  they  could 
not  in  every  particular  acquiesce.  Tbe  hill  In- 
troduced by  lord  Palmerston  was  carried  by 
a  very  large  majority,  although  a  clause  was 
subsequently  Inserted  excluding  them  from 
the  office  of  lord-chanrellor,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  other  high  places.  In  tbe 
house  of  lords  the  bill  was  thrown  out ;  and 
another  effort  was  made  bv  lord  John 
Russell  to  substitute  asolemn  declaration  in 
place  of  an  oath,  according  to  an  act  ft  and 
6  Will.  IT.  e.  <B ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
act  waa  not  applicable,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  promising  to  Introduoe  the 
■object  again  In  the  ensuing  aession. 

The  flrst  tidings  of  the  great  Indian  mn- 
tlnr  were  received  in  thtoeountrr  In  June ; 
and  tbe  causes  which  led  to  this  terrible 
outbreak,  a*  well  as  the  remedies  which 
should  be  applied  to  it,  were  anxiously  dls- 
eussed  In  parliament.  Lord  BUeoborough 
attributed  It  In  great  measure  to  a  dread  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  that  the  government 
purposed  to  interfere  with  their  religion, 
and  complained  that  not  merely  military 
men  of  high  rank  were  mixed  up  with  mis- 
sionary operations,  but  that  the  governor- 
general  himself  largely  subscribed  to  every 
society  which  has  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  tor  its  object.  This  he  aaserted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  whldi 
could  have  happened  for  the  security  of  our 
government  in  India.  Tbcfie  arguments 
were,  naturally,  combated  with  much  vehe- 
mence ;  and  lord  Onn  vllle  declared  that  lord 
Oannlng,  ao  fkr  from  lying  open  to  such 
chargea,  had,  by  the  flrst  exercise  of  bis 
power  of  veto,  arrested  a  police  hill  because 
it  might  affect  the  religious  fbelings  of  the 
natives.  Lord  John  Russetl  dwelt  mnch 
on  the  oppreM&oB  practised  by  the  police 
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Inffollt.  A  fnrtber  amendment  wu  carried, 
tbat  adultery  with  a  married  woman  shoald 
be  considered  a  misdemeanor.  And  flnalljr 
lord  Redesdale  songhi  tneflectually  to  de- 
prive the  new  court  from  granting  any  dl- 
▼orre  a  vineuto.  In  the  house  of  commons, 
the  blU  was  fkr  more  determlnately  oi^- 
poeed.  The  attorney-general  pointed  ooc 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  measure.  The 
▼erdicts  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which 
would  only  gnmt  separation,  left  the  wife 
stiU  entitled  to  dower,  and  the  husband  to 
the  property  of  the  wife.  Hence  cases 
frequently  occurred.  In  which  the  husband, 
baring  been  so  separated,  returned  and 
seised  the  property  of  his  wife,  who,  by  her 
own  Industry,  had  raised  herself  to  an  inde- 
pendent position.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  of 
the  three  altematirea,— rlz.  that  of  passing- 
private  acts,  of  ceasing  to  pass  them,  snd 
of  passing  this  blU,  the  last  was  far  the 
most  dangerous,  and  then  urged  strongly 
the  theological  objections  to  the  bilL  In 
committee  of  the  house,  an  amendment  to 
restrict  the  power  to  remarry  to  the  pmrson 
on  whose  petition  the  marriage  had  been 
dissolved,  was  flrmly  resisted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  negatived.  But  the  government 
consented  very  reluctantly  to  admit  another 
amendment,  which  left  to  the  clergy  the 
option  of  refusing  to  solemnise  the  mar- 
ruge  of  any  person  who  may  have  been 
divorced ;  a  further  amendment  was,  how- 
ever, carried,  which,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
incumbent,  cave  power  to  any  licensed 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  to  perform  the 
ceremony  in  the  parish  chureh.  The  bill  so 
amended  was  returned  to  the  lords,  when  a 
proposal  of  lord  Redesdale,  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  commons  should  be  discussed 
that  day  six  months,  was  objected  to  as 
against  all  ordinary  proceeding,  and  by  a 
majority  of  3  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  be  considered  at  once :  and  thus, 
with  this  narrow  escape,  and  just  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  bill  became  law.  Another 
bill  was  also  passed  to  make  trustees  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  frauds  or  malversa- 
tion of  funds  committed  to  their  hands. 

Among  other  measures  of  the  session  was 
one  introduced  by  sir  Do  La<7  Evans  for 
Imivovlng  miUtanr  education  by  means  of 
competitive  examinations,  and  extending 
these  to  officers  who  might  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  staff,— and  another  by 
lord  Goderich  for  extending  the  same 
system  to  the  public  departments  of  the 
foreign  office,  the  India  board,  Ac  In  which 
it  had  not  yet  been  adopted.  Another  bHl 
for  civil  servlco  superannuation  had  for  its 
object  the  removsl  of  a  grievance  which 
had  been  a  general  subject  of  complaint— 
the  salaries  of  members  of  the  dvil  service 
being  subject  to  a  certAin  annual  deduc- 
tion to  furnish  retiring  pensions  to  super- 
annuated members.  It  was  contended  that 
the  funds  so  raised  had  been  more  than 
what  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and 
had  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment, and,  assuch,  onghtto  be  relinquished. 

An  arrangement  was  at  this  time  made 
with  the  Danish  government,  by  which,  on 
receiving  from  Great  Britain  a  sum  of 
1,136,206^,  they  sgreed  to  abolish  the  Sound 


dues,  and  to  maintain  light-houses,  Ac, 
for  the  convenience  of  commerce ;  and  this 
sum  the  house  of  commons  granted  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  existing  duMes  on  tea  and 
sugar,  confectionery  and  rice,  should  be 
continued  from  April  1858  to  April  1800. 

The  monetary  crisis  which  had  caused  the 
stoppage  of  several  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  created  a  panic  In  this  eonntrr, 
drove  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  In  1847,  to  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  for  authority  to  Increase  their  issue 
of  notes,  and  so  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  I84i.  The  govern- 
ment without  hesitation  acceded  to  this 
request ;  but  It  became  necessary  to  obtain 
from  parliament  a  bill  of  Indemnity ;  and 
the  houses  were  acoordlngly  aasemhled  for 
a  short  session  In  December.  With  the  ne- 
cessary business  connected  with  the  Bank 
Act,  there  was  much  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  lord 
Panmure  characterised  as  a  purely  military 
revolt,  with  which  the  people  felt  no  sym- 
pathy. During  the  short  session  leave  was 
again  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Jewish  disabilities,  authorising  the 
omission  of  the  words  *  on  the  true  faith  of 
aChristian,*whentheoath  was  administered 
to  Jem  who  might  be  returned  as  members 
to  parllaroent ;  but  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
liability  of  shareholders  In  Joint-stock  hanks 
was  unsuccessfuL 

A.P.  18S&— The  session  of  1858  had  vir- 
tually commenced  with  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament in  December  1857,  but  after  that 
short  session  the  houses  were  adjourned  to 
the  4th  of  February  1858,  when  they  resumed 
business.  The  congratulations  of  both 
houses  to  the  queen  on  the  marriage  of  the 

Srtncess  royal  were  followed  by  anxious 
Dbates  on  the  aitairs  of  India;  and  Mr. 
Temon  Smith,  the  preaident  of  the  board 
of  control,  asked  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill 
enabling  the  Bast  India  Company  to  raise  a 


loan  of  10,000,OOOL  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  Indian  government  was  in 
urgent  need  of  money,  but  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  determine  into  whose  hands  the 
money  was  to  be  paid,  or  who  was  to  have 
the  control  over  it.  It  was  urged  that  the 
East  India  Company  was  a  dying  body,  and 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  loan  must 
ultimately  rest  on  the  English  exchequer. 
After  much  discussion,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  was  fixed  at  SfiOOfiOOk  On  the  motion 
for  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  houses  to 
the  civil  and  military  officers  and  the  troops 
of  India,  as  well  as  to  persons  not  holding 
military  rank,  for  their  energy  and  ability 
In  suppressing  the  mutiny,  lord  Derby,  In 
the  house  of  lords,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  In  the 
commons,  objected  to  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  lord  Canning  the  governor-general, 
on  the  ground  that  parliament  would  thus 
be  pledged  to  the  M>proval  of  his  policy, 
which  they  characterised  as  weak  and  vacil- 
lating; but  on  receiving  the  assurance  that 
no  such  meaning  could  be  attached  to  it, 
the  objections  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
vote  a^«ed  to.  The  court  of  directors  now 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the 
government,  and  lord  Grey  presented  to  the 
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tng  the  political  Mpert  of   tbe  question 
prominently  In  view.    Mr.  Oibton's  amend- 
ment* exprewed.  (X>  sympathj  with  the 
Fronrb  emperor,  CI)  readineM  to  amend  ac- 
knowledged  legal  defect!   at   once,  and 
(S)  •nrprlae  that  tbe  government  bad  not 
answered  tbe  deapatob  of  connt  Walewskl, 
before  calling  on  the  house  to  amend  tbe 
law  of  conspiracy.    Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
strongly  against  any  such  change,  in  tbe 
Interest  of  freedom  thronghont  the  workL 
They  were  bat  few  spots  on  which  instlto- 
tions  exist  that  may  c«slm  our  sympathies ; 
and  these  were  bot  the  holes  and  comers 
of  Europe  so  far  as  material  greatness  was 
oonoemed,  although  In  moral  greatness  they 
might    be  strong.    The  division  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  showed  a  majo- 
rity of  19  against  the  goremment ;  and  the 
ministers  found  that  they  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  resign.    It  was  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  mattered  little  who  held  the 
reins  of  government,  as  the  ascendency 
of  liberal  prindplcs  througbout  the  country 
was  now  so  decided.    The  conservatives 
at  the  same  time  were  well  aware  that  if 
they  now  held  back,  or  If  when  In  office 
they  should  refuse  to  bring  forward  the 
measures,  or  make  the  concessions  which 
were  unmistakably  called  for  by  public 
opinion,  they  would.  In  eflMt,  yield  up  a 
power  which  would  be  permanently  re- 
sumed by  their  opponents.    Lord  Derby, 
therefore,  formed  a  ministry.  In  which  he 
was  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  while  lord 
Chelmsford  (sir  P.  Theslger)  became  lord- 
chancellor,  lord  Stanley  colonial  secretary, 
lord  Bllenhorough  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  chuicellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  discussion  of  Indian  affairs 
was  preceded  by  debates  on  what  was 
asserted  to  be  the  illegal  soisure  of  a  vessel 
called  the  Oagtiari  by  Neapollun  cruisers, 
and   the  imprisonment  of   two  Bnglisb 
engineers,  whose  release  ultimately  settled 
the  affair.    On  the  90th  of  March  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli introduced  what  was  called  the  Indian 
BUI  No.  t,  to  dUtlngulsh  it  from  tbe  bill 
Introduced  by  lord  Palmerston  and  not  yet 
abandoned.    By  this  bill  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  president  of  the  council 
of  India,  who  should  be  a  minister  of  Uie 
crown,  and  that  the  council  should  consist 
of  18  persons,  half  to  be  nominated  by  the 
crown,  half  to  be  elected.    In  the  patronage 
of  India  and  in  the  army  there  would  be 
virtually  no  change,  uid  the  expenses  of 
government  would  be  fixed  wholly  on  the 
revenues  of  India.     Leavi»  was  given  to 
bring  In  the  bill,  and  the  houses  adjourned 
for  the  Baster  recess.    During  Its  course 
the  blU  was  discussed  throughout  the  conn- 
try  and  gmerally  disapproved ;  the  election 
of  a  portion  of  tbe  members  of  council 
being  espedalbr  denounced  as  a  most  im- 
prudent anomaly,  and  an  artifice  designed 
simply  to  attract  popularltv  for  tbe  govern- 
ment.    The    Indian    Bill  Mo.  3  seemed, 
therefore,  to  have  no  bettor  prospects  than 
the  Indian   Bill  No.  l :  and  feara  were 
stronghr  entertained,  on  the  reassembling 
of  ptfllament,  that  the  ministry  would 
agmn  be  shaken,  when  lord  John  Russell 
put  the  matter  on  a  new  Issue,  by  proposing 


to  take  resolutions  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  bouse  instead  of  proceeding  with 
either  of  the  existing  bills.  This  suggestion 
was  so  readily  accepted  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  move  was 
preconcerted.    Tbe  house  accordingly  re- 
solved Itself  into  committee  on  the  80th  of 
April,  when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
again  made  to  postpone  all  preaant  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.     The  resolution  to 
transfer  the  government  of  India  to  tbe 
crown  was  then  passed,  as  well  as  another 
which  made  the  prealdent  of  tbe  Indian 
ooundl  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown. 
At  this  stage  of  the  bill  a  crisis  arose,  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  tbe  govern- 
ment itself.    In  'May,  an  incomplete  copy 
was  published  of  a  proclamation,  by  lord 
Gtonlng,  threatening  confiscation  to  the 
insurgent  landholders  of  Oude,  to  which 
lord  BUenborou^  returned  Immediately  a 
severe  condemnation.   This  reply  of  lord 
Bllenhorough  was  laid  before  parliament 
with  the  admission  that  the  government 
'  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  the  proclama- 
tion in  every  sense.'  Its  publication  created 
great  excitement.    It  was  regarded  on  one 
side  as  an  unwarranted  censure  cast  on  an 
absent  t^oer  who  was  contending  with 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger ;  and  on  the  other  it  was  spoken  of 
as  too  severe  In  Its  language,   although 
substantially  just  in  its  remarks.    It  came 
out  afterwards  that  Mr.  Yemon  Smith  had, 
after  resigning  his  office  as  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  received  a  private  letter 
from  lord  Qmnlng,  promising  an  explana- 
tion of  bis  policy  as  soon  as  time  permitted ; 
and  that  this  letter  had  not  been  shown  to 
lord  Bllenhorough,  who  was  thereforo  not 
aware  that  It  had  been  writteir.    But  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  government 
was  lessened  by  the  voluntary  resignation 
of  lord  Bllenborough  ;  and  the  rsjection  of 
lord  Shaftesbury's  amendments  relieved 
the  government  from  censura  la  the  house 
of  lords.    The  debates  in  tbe  house  of 
commcms  wera  moro  Important.    Mr.  Oard- 
well  brought  forward  toe  amendments  of 
lord  Shaftesbury ;  snd,  after  a  speech  from 
lord  Stanley,  lord  John  Bussell  said  that 
the  house  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
censuring  the  government,  or  condemning 
lord  Ctanlng.   One  or  two  adjournments 
at  this  time  greatly  favoured  the  cause  of 
the  government,  which  was  promoted  still 
more  by  tbe  news  brou^t  by  the  overliuid 
mall  from  India,  that  sir  James  Outram  dis- 
approved altogether  of  lord  Canning's  pro- 
clamation. Another  adjournment  brought 
the  bouse  neuiy  to  Whitsuntide,  and  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  moved  the  adjournment  for  the 
holidays,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Card- 
well  not  to  preas  bis  motion  to  a  division. 
The  reply  of  the  latter  was,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  so  doing ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  said 
that  while  the  motion  wasa  vote  of  censure, 
to  the  result  of  which  the  government 
looked  without  apprehension,  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  lord  Canning  had  given  up 
his  poli^  of  confiscation.   Mr.  Cardwell^ 
motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and  so  ended 
this  great  parliamentary  conflict.    It  was 
evident  that  the  opponeata  of  government 
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had  nuule  a  falM  more,  and  that  the  latter 
WAS  flrmlr  fixed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
•esslon.  Lord  Btanley,  who  had  saoreeded 
lord  Bllenborougfa  a«  president  of  the  hoard 
iif  control,  now  applieid  himself  eameetly  to 
the  task  of  Indian  le^taUtlon :  and  after  an 
tnefTectual  attempt  made  bj  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  put  off  all  chanves  ft>r  another  year,  the 
house  pronounced  la  farour  of  a  council  fbr 
India,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  Its  consti- 
tution. A  speech  of  Mr.  Bright,  In  trhlch  he 
explained  his  Tlew  of  the  way  In  which 
India  should  be  governed,  had  no  practical 
effect  on  the  house,  and  Anally  on  the 
6th  of  July  the  Indian  bill  was  passed  by 
the  commons.  It  went  speedlbr  through 
the  lords,  and  became  lawen  the  last  day  of 
the  session. 

It  Is  unneoeaaary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  financial  measures,  which 
were  generally  approved,  and  fif  which  the 
chief  features  were  the  repayment  of  the 
exchequer  bonds,  the  equalisation  of  the 
spirit  duties,  and  the  Introduction  of  a  tax 
op  bankers'  cheques.  The  house  passed  a 
resolution  of  Mr.  Mllner  Gibson,  condemn- 
ing as  impolitic  the  permanent  continuance 
of  the  paper  duty. 

The  oaths'  bill,  again  Introduced  by  lord 
John  Bussell.  brought  up  onee  more  the 
controrersy  on  the  admission  of  Jews  Into 
parliament.  It  was  passed  in  the  commons, 
but  the  clause  whioh  permitted  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  by  striking  out  the  words  *  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Ghrfstian,'  was  rejected 
by  the  lords,  and  a  collision  between  the 
two  houses  was  seriously  anticipated.  The 
motion  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
lords  was  rejected  in  a  division  of  MS  to  150, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  draw  up  the  reasons  for  this  disagree- 
ment. A  motion  was  then  made  that  baron 
Rothschild  should  serve  on  this  committee, 
and  was  carried  by  S61  to  IM.  When  the 
reasons  so  drawn  up  were  sent  to  the  house 
of  lords,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by 
lord  Lucan  authorising  either  house  by  spe- 
cial resolution  to  modi^  the  form  of  oath 
to  be  taken  by  a  member.  This  amend- 
ment was  carried ;  and  when  by  the  oaths' 
bill  a  short  and  simple  declaration  of  alle- 
giance to  the  reigning  sovereign  had  been 
substituted  in  place  of  the  oaths  of  allegl- 
nnce  and  supremacy  hitherto  Imposed,  baron 
Rothschild  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and  declined  on  gronnda  of  oon- 
scicnoo  to  take  the  oath  in  the  form  in  which 
n  was  tendered.  Lord  John  Russell  then 
proposed  and  carried  a  resolution  simply 
stating  this  fact ;  and  afterwards  another, 
which  gave  to  all  Jews  returned  as  members 
(if  parliament  the  power  of  taking  the  oaths, 
tearing  out  the  words  '  on  the  true  fkith  of 
H  Christian.'  The  oath  so  tendered  was  taken 
by  baron  Rothschild,  and  the  controversy 
<^  ten  years  between  the  two  houses  was 
by  this  compromise  ended. 

During  this  session  sir  J.  Trelawney*s  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  church  rates  was  again 
paascd  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  again 
defeated  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  similar 
result  followed  the  introduction  in  the  lords 
of  the  bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a , 
deceased  wife's  sister.   A  measure  of  much  1 


interest  to  the  church  of  England  was  the 
abolition  of  the  three  services  appended  to 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  for  the  stb  of 
November,  the  SOth  of  Jannaiy,  and  tlie 
nth  of  May. 

In  the  month  of  June,  news  waa  reeetved 
of  some  alleged  outngea  committed  by 
Bngllah  ships  on  vessels  canrlng  tlie  Ame- 
rican flag,  in  prosecution  of  the  rti^t  of 
search  in  suppression  of  the  slave  tvade. 
The  United  States  govemmmit  had  aakad 
for  expUuuttlona.  and,  without  waiting  to 
receive  them,  had  Increased  its  fbroe  in  the 
gnlfof  Mexioa  But  the  dangers  apprebe&d- 
ed  were  happily  not  realised.  About  this 
time  the  bishop  of  Oxford  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Jamaica,  complaining  that  the 
Spanish  government  habitually  violated  the 
treaties  which  bound  It  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  in  Cuba,  A  mlsunderstaiuliiig 
similar  to  that  which  had  threatened  the 
peace  between  Sngbmd  and  the  United 
States,  broke  out  also  between  the  BnglUh 
and  French  governments  on  the  caae  of  the 
Reglna  OcbII,  and  gave  rise  to  a  resotntioo, 
which  was  propoaed  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  abolish  Uie  right  of  search  on 
vessels  suspected  of  being  concerned  In  the 
slave  trsde.  The  house,  however,  negatived 
this  resolution  in  a  division  of  SSS  to  M. 

During  this  session  also  Mr.  B.  A.  Glover, 
M.P.  for  Beverley,  was  convleted  of  having 
evaded  the  law  relating  to  the  property 
qualification  for  members  retomed  to  par- 
liament, and  waa  sentenced  to  three  months^ 
imprisonment.  It  was  the  last  penalty  in- 
flicted under  the  act.  Before  the  term  of 
his  imprisonment  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
qualification  was  aboltahed  on  the  mottoo 
of  Mr.  Locke  King,  whose  bill  for  a  lOf. 
franchise  In  counties  was  carried  throogh 
a  second  reading,  and  then  dropped  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  business  towards  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  same  reautt  at- 
tended the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
exemption   which  protected   members  of 

Sirllament  from  arrest  for  debt,  as  well  as 
r.  Berkeley's  annual  motion  fbr  the  vote 
by  ballot,  which  was  lost  In  a  division  of 
9»4  to  197.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  oflloe  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  likewise  re- 

{ected ;  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  a 
>ill  which  sought  to  divide  the  expcoaea 
connected  with  the  cleansing  of  the  river 
Thames  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
country.  Parliament  waa  prorogued  on 
the  8rd  of  August. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  ytsar 
ISM  it  became  more  than  probable  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  agmtn  be  disturbed. 
For  reasons  which  perliapa  have  never  been 
fully  aacertalned,  the  French  emperor  re- 
solved to  oHwuse  the  cause  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  his  claim  to  unite  Lombardy  to 
Italy,  and  he  was  therefore  faat  drlftiiw 
into  a  war  with  Austria.  The  attention  ^ 
the  Bnglish  public  was  further  occupied 
with  lord  Derby's  promised  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform.  Throughout  the  re- 
cess, Mr.  Bright  had  been  conspicnoiu  tn 
his  agitation  for  that  subject,  but  bis  vehe- 
ment advocacy  bad  frightened  or  rep^cd 
the  more  moderate,  and  seemed  rather  to 
have  injured  than  advanced  his  cause. 
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tb#  rettirrmttnn  o#  Mr.  waJpote  and  Mr. 
Umlef  WM  Um;  malt.  In  bla  ezp«aastloa 
tA  ibe  b/mse  tb«  Inrmrr  mM  ttet  b«  Im4 
yrfncd  tbe  oMoet  oolr  an  the  uUu^imUim 
tiMt  ke  Mrivbt  rettrr  tf  be  dlwMFrored 
tbe  forenmrnt  rrform  bill,— ttiaS  be 
emid  one  but  4lMf>f)Tar«  It  wto^n  te  the 
mSortton  of  tbe  eonnty  fmclilM  to  » 
lerH  with  that  of  tbe  boroo«h«.  ft  Mt  vp  a 
prtvrlple  nttrrly  eoatrur  to  any  vblrb  tbe 
eofiaerratl  ▼<•  pert  J  bad  erer  nalDtatBed,  and 
tbat  the  bill  waa  ime  wblrh.  bad  It  been 
broacbt  In  hj  tbrir  oppooenU,  tbe  forem- 
went  would  bare  ttroofljr  realited.  Mr. 
Henley  added  farther  tbat  be  bHIered 
IdentKj  of  asffnure  to  torolre  a  firtDrlple 
tetaJ  to  tbe  eonatttntlon  of  tbe  coontry. 
floon  afterwaida  lord  John  Bnaaell  care 
notice  of  a  reenlatlon  wblrb  proteeted 
airaJnit  tbe  way  In  wblrb  tbe  Mil  tnterfered 
witb  the  exiatinf  freehold  fraarblae  of 
Knfland  and  WaJea,  and  tbat  no  read- 
jUMtmmt  woald  be  Mtlafaetory  wblcb  doe* 
not  prorlde  for  a  greater  extenaloa  of  tbe 
waltnff  than  wa«  at  |>re«ent  eon teofi plated. 
The  debate  on  tbe  •ermwl  readlny  of  tbe 
bill  be^an  on  tbe  Wtb  of  Marrh.  and  laMed 
wen  niffhta.  and  a  narol>er  of  petitlona 
were  presented  on  the  anti^eet,  bat  three 
only  were  tn  faronr  of  tbe  bllL  Lord  John 
RaMell  at  once  proposed  bit  reaolallon. 
Lord  Stanley  endMvoared  to  meet  tbe  'ob- 
jection that  It  did  not  admit  tbe  working 
cUMet,  while  Mr.  Humnan  aasertcd  tbat 
those  who  bad  apoken  affalnat  It  had  not 
•hown  tbat  It  coatd  not  be  amended  In 
committee,  and  tbat  If  tbia  opportonltr 
waa  loat,  a  enurae  of  ablution  woald  fot- 
low  from  which  eYen  Mr.  Brlfbt  would 
l>e  looked  upon  aa  a  preaerrer.  When  at 
lenyth  the  houae  proceeded  to  a  dlrlsloa. 
the  coremment  waa  left  In  a  minority 
of  M,  and  had  ho  altematlTe  bat  to  reaifn 
or  to  dlaaotre  parliament.  In  tbe  bouae 
of  lorda  lord  Derby  oomplaioed  that  tbe 
eoromona  bad  met  the  bill  by  a  reaolntloa 
which,  aeeordlnc  to  some  antborltlca,  waa 
contrary  to  narltamentary  practice,  and 
■aid  that  tf  It  had  been  proceeded  with 
Hi  committee,  no  false  pride  would  hare 
withheld  the  goremment  from  recetrlnv 
any  alteration  which  waa  prored  to  be 
admlaalhle.  Instead  of  tbna  acttllnff  tbe 
qoeatlona,  the  commons  had  preferred  tbe 
Interests  of  party  to  those  of  the  country. 
Under  these  drcumstaneea  the  gorem- 
ment  determined  to  preea  only  those  mat- 
ters In  which  there  waa  nrvent  need  of 
legislation ;  and  among  these  waa  the  India 
loan  bill,  which  had  passed  through  the 
•tagea  ot  second  rnuflng  and  committee. 
Lord  Stanley  now  came  forward  to  say 
that  be  must  demand  a  larger  loan  than 
that  which  be  bad  hoped  might  •nfllce 
two  months  before,  and  that  It  would  only 
nialead  the  bouae  If  be  were  to  mention 
any  specific  sum  until  be  reoelred  more 
accurate  Information  from  India.  After 
tbe  passing  of  this  bill,  some  eooTeraatlon 
took  place  on  the  afmrs  of  Franoe,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  and  lord  Malmesbury  detailed 
thopropoiedeonstltatlon  of  the  congress 
of  tbe  I1t«  ffTMl  |>aaraffa  wbleh  the  emperor  | 
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Ontbeardof  April  tbo 
dtaaohred ;  and  wben  tbe  ~ 
bled  for  boateeaa  on  tbe  nb  o<  Jane,  tba 
liberal  party  determined    to 
debau  fai  tbe  booae  at 
addreaa  or  answer  to  tbe  oneen'a  ageecb  a 
trial  of   atrengtb  with 


eipreaeire  of  want  ot  eooMenee  tn 
Istera.  On  a  dlnakin  ft  waa  tonnd  tbai  tbe 
goremment  waa  again  tn  a  ainorttg  at 
lA  Tliera  waa  tberafoto  nobelp 
but  to  resign.  After  aa 
tempt  by  lord  OranrUle  to  form  a 
lord  Palmerston  nndertook  tbe  tnak.  i 
by  lord  John  HosaeH,  wbo  now 
foreign  aerretary,  Mr.  Obwlstooe  realgntng 
tbe  cbaneeHorsblp  of  tbe  excbeqaer,  lora 
Campbell  being  lord^baneellor,  air  GL 
Wood,  secretary  ot  state  for  India,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  aocreCory  at  atate  for 


Among  tbe  flrat  aobjecta  dtsmaaed  tn 
tbe  new  parliament  waa  tbe  enrolment  of 
the  rolnnteer  corpa.  On  tbe  one  aide  It 
waa  maintained  tbat  tbe  dally  wlsb  and 
nightly  dream  of  erery  man  and  woman  tn 
France  waa  to  humble  tbIa  coontnr  by 
Inradlng  ft ;  on  tbe  ether,  tbat  aneb  nan 
were  exaggerated.  If  uoi  groondleaa.  Lord 
Lyndhurat.  In  a  speech  ot  onaneatfonablo 
power,  said  tbat  If  be  were  aaked  wl»^  bo 
did  not  plaoe  reliance  on  the  good  faltb  of 
tbe  emperor  Napoleon,  be  moat  reply  tbat 
he  could  not  do  ao,  becaaae  tbo  emperor 
waa  In  a  aftuatloo  In  wbldi  Im  eoold  not 
phioe  reliance  on  blmaeU.  In  tbe  bonae  of 
commons  Mr.  Hertiert  said,  tbat  If  tbo 
volunteer  corpa  tamed  oat  aa  oaeful  aa  bo 
expected  them  to  be,  tbey  wonld  bocoma 
part  of  our  permanent  eetabllabment.  Imt 
tbat  not  a  single  regular  aoMtor  would  bo 
displaced  for  twenty  or  eren  for  a  bnndrod 
Tolanteers.  On  a  motion  by  air  Do  Lncr 
Krans  for  a  oommlaslon  to  enquire  Into  the 

Sitlonal  defencea  (wblcb  waa  negatlTod), 
r.  Oobden  took  tbe  opportnnlty  to  ex- 
press bla  beUet  tbat  France  norer  pro> 
tended  to  baTe  tbe  aame  naval  atrengtk 
with  Kngland,— tbat  tbe  matter  nUgbt  bo 
adjusted  tar  amicable  explanation,  and  tbat 
If,  after  tbla,  France  persisted  tn  main- 
taining a  naval  rivalry,  he  woald  dieortaUr 
vote  Incrcaaod  estlmatea. 

On  the  relntrodttotlon  of  air  J.  Tretevney*s 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  cbureh  ratea,  frosli 
efforu  were  Ineffectually  made  to  obtain  a 
postponement  ot  tbe  measnro.  Tbo  hooae 
also  negatived  an  amendment  by  wbleh  Mr. 
Newdegate  proposed  to  subotltnte.  tn  plaeo 
of  church  ratea,  a  charge  on  all  berodlta- 
menta  tor  tbo  occupancy  ot  wblcb  chnrob 
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It  wu  •  ooarw  of  poliej  wbteh  the  emperor 
of  the  French  woald  heaitate  long  before 
be  adopted.  NerertheleM,  It  wm  toon 
•Merted  m  •  fact,  that  be  bad  adopted  tbU 
poUcT :  Mid  the  only  question  for  ditcuMlon 
was,  the  attitude  which  oogtat  to  be  as- 
samed  bj  Great  Brttatn  with  regard  to  It. 
Mr.  Bright,  not  eontenting  himself  with  a 
mere  rerommendatlon  of  nentrallty.  In- 
cnrred  critldsms  of  no  slight  seTerfty.  for 
the  well-remembered  expressions  In  which 
he  arowed  that  bewonid  rather  sur  *  perish 
Bavoj '  than  that  the  boose  should  Inrolre 
the  goremment  In  a  war  with  France,  for 
matters  In  which  we  had  not  the  ranotest 
Interest.  But  although  some  suggestions 
were  oflM«d,  the  discussions  terminated 
without  dmwtng  fbrth  any  more  posltlTe 
statement  than  tbat  the  aim  of  the  gOTero- 
ment  bad  been  to  secure  to  the  Italian 
people  the  power  of  managing  their  own 
affairs. 

The  flnanelal  alBaln  of  the  eonntrr  In- 
Tolred  u^icfl  of  nearer  Interest.  The  state- 
ment of  the  <^anoenor  of  the  exchequer 
was,  owing  to  bis  illness,  postponed  for  some 
days ;  but  on  the  lOtb  of  February  Mr.  Glad- 
stone laid  before  the  bouse  the  features  of 
his  budget  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  which 
the  charges  would  be  ro,100,OOOL,  leaving  an 
apparent  deflolt  over  the  estimated  rerenue 
of  0,400,000L  To  meet  this  defldt.  he  pro- 
posed to  renew  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  as 
they  now  stood  fur  fifteen  months,  to  take 
uu  the  credit  now  allowed  in  the  psyment 
of  the  malt  duties,  and  to  Impose  an  Income- 
tax  of  lOd.  In  the  pound  orer  ISOL  a  year, 
and  74.  In  the  pound  under  tbat  sum.  The 
commercial  treaty  which  had  been  entered 
into  with  France  for  10  years,  would  entail 
an  Immediate  loss  to  uie  rerenue,  as  the 
duty  on  inndy,  for  example,  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  Us.  to  8«Jd.,  on  wine  from  6«.l0d. 
to8«.,  these  and  other  remissions  amounting 
In  all  to  l,lio,00(M.  On  the  17th  of  February, 
Mr.  Du  Oane  postponed  bis  own  motion  on 
the  policy  of  the  budget,  to  enable  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli to  propose  a  resolution  refusing  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  repeal  of  duties 
until  the  house  had  first  considered  and 
passed  judgement  on  the  treaty  Itselt  This 
motion  was  negatlred  by  903  to  saO;  and 
the  next  impediment  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  measure  was  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dn  Osne, 
which  afflrmed  the  tnexpedleney  of  any  re- 
mission of  duties,  and  the  disappointment 
which  would  be  caused  throughout  the 
country  by  the  relmposltlon  of  the  Income- 
tax  at  an  unnecessarily  high  rate.  This  re- 
Imposition  Mr.  Hubbard  oiaracterised  as  a 
high  price  to  pu  for  the  lesson  on  political 
economy  glren  by  Mr.  Oobden  to  the  empe- 
ror of  the  French ;  and  in  Its  Injurious  and 
unequal  action,  he  described  the  tax  In  Its 
existing  form  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Int^l- 
gence  of  the  age.  Mr.  DnOsneTs  motion  was, 
howerer,  rejected  by  the  rery  large  ma- 
jority of  lie,  which  virtually  dedded  the  suc- 
cess of  the  budget  as  well  as  of  the  French 
treaty ;  and  It  was  agreed  In  both  houses 
that  addresses  should  be  presented  to  the 
crown  expressing  the  readiness  of  parila- 
raent  to  giro  the  utmost  aid  towards  earry- 
tng  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.   But 
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the   details  of  Mr.  GUdstoneTa  flnaodal 
scheme  were  still  subjected  to  a  serov 
criticism,  which  greatly  prolonged  the  pmm- 
sage  of  the  measure  through  ue  house  of 
commons;  and  thla  opposition  was  baaed 
chiefly  on  the  four  points,  of  the  remlasi^Mi 
of  wine  duties,  the  abolition  of  some  lmpo«t 
duties  which  bad  survlred  the  preceding 
measures  of  tree  trade,  the  npeal  of  tlie 
excise  duty  on  paiwr,  and  the  relmpoaftlon 
of  the  Ineome-tax.    On  this  last  topic  Tery 
grest  stress  was  laid  on  the  r^emeaoe  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  In  past  years  tn- 
relgbed  against  the  permanence  of  the  tax. 
But  the  efforts  to  defeat  It  atlU  fklled  of 
snooess:  and  motions  to  reduce  the  tax 
from  lOo.  to  ML,  and  to  flx  It  at  the  latter  sam 
for  Ireland,  were  alike  defeated.  A  stronger 
resistance  was  furnished  to  the  repeal  oC 
the  paper  doty,  and  this  resistance  was  to- 
creased  when  the  bill  came  to  the  third 
reading ;  and  an  amendment  by  sir  Btaflmtl 
Northcote,  which  maintained  the  tnexpe- 
dleney of  the  measure  under  present  ctr- 
cumstanoes,  was  lost  by  the  narrow  majort^ 
of  no  against  Sia    But  the  bill,  altboufh 
passed  by  the  commons,  was  rejected  In  we 
lords  by  a  majority  of  80 ;  and  the  decUtoo 
roused  two  sets  of  conslderattons  irtilch  had 
each  their  own  distinct  Influence.    There 
was  first  the  constitutional  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  house  of  lords  to  reject  a 
bill  of  the  commons  on  the  subject  or  tax- 
ation :  and  that  such  a  rejection.  If  saa- 
tained,  would  establish  a  marked  prMedent 
for  the  future ;  but  there  was  also  a  very 
generalXeellng  that  the  decision  of  the  lords 
wss  wise  and  prudent,  and  a  disuKMritlon  to 
regard  it  from  tlie  practical  rather  than  the 
legal  point  of  rlew.  The  house  of  commons 
appointed  a  committee,  who  drew  up  a 
report   on    historical  precedents  In   the 
matter,  and  lord  Palmerston,  on  the  tth  of 
July,  proposed  a  trMh  resolution  which 
maintained  that  all    limitations   of    the 
matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  of  all 
grants  for  supplies  belong  to  the  commons 
alone ;  but  be  added  that,  as  the  lords  had 
been    encoursged  by  the  diminution  of 
the  majority  In  the  lower  house  — which 
from   63  on  the  second   had  sunk  to  o 
on  the  third  reading— it  wonld  be  bttr 
ter  for  the  house  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  mere  declaration  of  their  constitu- 
tional privileges.    The  other  resolutions, 
which   were  also  passed,  declared    that 
although  the  lords  bad  sometimes  r^ected 
bills  <a  taxation  by  negativing  the  whole, 
yet  the  house  of  commons  regarded  that 
power  with   peculiar  lealousy.  and  was 
determined  to  retain  its  own  privilege  In 
all  matters  of  taxation  inviolate.    A  later 
rmolutlon,  by  which  lord  Ferraoy  sought  to 
bring  the  house  to  adopt  *  practical  mea- 
sures' for  the  vindication  of  its  rights,  was 
negatived,  and  it  became  dear  that  for  thla 
session  at  least,  the  paper  duties  would  not 
be  abolished.     Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore, 
could  only  protest  against  the  Interferenoe 
of  the  lords  with  his  financial  arrangementa, 
and  proposed.  In  accordance  with  ue  stipu- 
lations of  the  French  treaty,  to  reduce  the 
Import  duties  on  printed  books,  papers, 
prints,  Ac     This  measure  wss  violently 
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resitted  by  tbe  paper-makert,  who  urged 
that  their  trade  would  thus  be  exposed  to 
unequal  competltton  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied  that  tbla  was  merely  the  old 
question  which,  in  the  oontrorersles  on 
free  trade,  the  house  had  again  and  again 
decided  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  An  amendment  to  postpone  the 
reduction  of  these  duties  was  lost,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  exdae  on  paper,  the 
budget  became  hiw. 

Once  more.  In  this  session,  the  question 
of  parllamentarx  reform  came  before  the 
house,  onlj  to  be  again,  and  this  time  In- 
deOnltely  postponed.  It  was  said,  with 
whatever  degree  of  truth,  that  the  public 
Interest  In  the  measure  was  at  Its  lowest 
ebb,  and  did  not  rise  eren  to  a  feeling  of 
curiosity.  On  the  1st  of  March  lord  John 
Russell  asked  leave  to  bring  In  the  govem- 
roent  measure.whloh  simply  proposed  to  sup- 
ply the  omissions  and  remedy  the  d^ects 
of  the  act  of  1839 :  this,  however,  was  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  admission  of  the  failure  of 
that  act.  which  he  believed  to  have  been 
slngnlariv  tree  from  faults.  It  proposed  to 
add  to  toe  KM.  occupation  franchise.  In 
counties,  a  security  thst  would  make  It  a 
bonA  fUe  franchise,  and  to  Introduce  a  CL 
franchise  In  towns.  Mr.  Oardwell  at  the 
same  time  obtained  leave  to  Introduce  a 
similar  measure  for  Ireland.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  Srd  of  May  that  the  debate  on  the 
seoond  reading  took  place.  On  that  day. 
Mr.  Disraeli  attacked  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that,  while  It  proposed  to  extend  the 
suffrage  and  to  redistribute  seats,  it  said 
nothing  of  the  primary  and  necessary 
topics  of  regulation  and  fad lltles  for  voting. 
The  bill  of  the  late  government  had  looked 
not  so  much  to  an  Increase  of  members  as  to 
the  fitness  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the 
suffrage ;  lord  John  Russeirs  bill  proposed 
to  add  about  300,000  to  the  borough  consti- 
tuency, and  these  would  form  one  homoge- 
neous class,— a  source  of  great  danger. 
Inasmuch  as,  having  the  same  Interest,  they 
would  neutralise  the  present  borough  con- 
stituencies. It  further  erred  In  allowing 
freeholders  In  towns  to  vote  for  districts 
with  which  they  had  no  local  sympathy  or 
connection.  Sir  Oomewall  Lewis  said  that 
the  act  of  1881  was  to  remedy  evils  arising 
from  the  representation  of  towns  almost 
uninhabited,  and  from  the  nonrepresenta- 
tlon  of  populous  counties  and  large  manu- 
fsrtnring  towns :  the  second  measure  was 
a  precaution  against  evUs  which  were  bow 
slight  but  which  were  increasing,  and  the 
government  were  satisfied  that  It  was  a 
safe  and  moderate  measure.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  said  that  the  government 
would  not  hear  of  vrlthdrawlng  the  bill, 
and  besought  the  house  not  to  pursue  a 
course  of  delay,  which  would  render  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  Impossible.  After  so 
lengthy  a  debate,  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  was  adopted  without  a  division. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  probable  increase 
In  the  number  of  electors  If  the  franchise 
were  reduced.  The  4th  of  June  had  been 
fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  commons 


should  go  into  committee  on  the  bill ;  and 
lord  Jcdin  Russell  then  suted  that  the 
English  reform  bill  must  first  be  passed, 
while  it  could  not  be  expected  that  those 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  con- 
sidered during  the  present  session.  As  to 
waltlng,accordlng  to  the  proposal  of  some, 
for  the  returns  of  the  spproarhlng  census, 
that  would  be  to  postpone  all  reform  for  at 
least  three  years ;  and  that  If  the  govern- 
ment received  the  lateness  of  the  time  aa 
a  reason  for  not  proceeding  with  the  blU, 
it  would  be  set  down  to  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  bill  without  the  manliness  to 
avow  it.  A  motion  was,  however,  made  to 
await  the  next  census  before  legislating, 
when  the  house  was  adjourned,  and  on  the 
resumption  of  the  debate,  sir  J.  Fergusson 
again  moved  adjournment,  avowing  his 
wish  to  delay  the  discussion  of  the  English 
bill,  until  the  reform  for  the  whole  king- 
dom oonld  be  discussed  together.  Against 
this  motion,  the  government  had  a  ma- 
jority of  SL  It  became,  however,  dally 
more  evident  that  the  measure  oould  not 
be  passed  during  that  session:  and  It 
caused  no  surprise,  when,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  lord  John  Russell  said  that  he  would 
not  agree  to  an  amendment  which  would 
Indefinitely  postpone  the  reform  bUl ;  but 
as  S50  members  desired  to  postpone  It  for 
the  present,  the  government  felt  bound  to 
consider  the  question  and  their  own  duty 
to  the  house  and  countir.  The  session 
might  Indeed  be  prolonged,  but  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  that  earnest  demand  which 
would  justify  them  In  prolonging  It,  and 
therefore  the  bill  must  be  withdrawn,  with 
the  Intention,  however,  of  Introducing  an 
other  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  There 
were  not  a  few  throughout  the  country  to 
whom  this  decision  brought  a  sensible 
reiiel  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr. 
Berkeley's  snnual  motion  for  the  ballot  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  107. 

The  military  and  naval  estimates  were 
larger  than  for  the  preceding  year,  the 
former  being  for  148,889  men,  exclusive  of 
91,410  for  India.  In  the  estimates  for  the 
civil  service  the  house  showed  more  reluc- 
tance to  acquiesce :  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wise,  It  carried  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  miscel- 
laneoua  civil  service  expenditure  of  the 
previous  vear,  the  division  being  191  to  03. 
The  subject  of  the  army  was  brought 
before  the  house  of  lords  by  lord  Panmure, 
who  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  system 
of  promotion  by  purchase,  and  refuted  th» 
objections  brought  sgainst  It,  while  the 
duke  of  Somerset  thought  it  intolerable 
that  the  lives  of  men  and  the  honour  of  the 
country  ahould  be  Intrusted  to  an  incapa- 
ble officer,  simply  because  he  bad  money 
Instead  of  brains.  The  subject  of  flogging 
In  the  navy  was  brought  up  in  the  house  or 
commons,  when  much  strong  feeling  was 
expressed  on  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  lash  in  both  services,  and  it  was  admit- 
ted on  all  sides  that  It  should  be  as  sparing- 
ly nsed  as  possible. 

The  great  question  of  the  national  de- 
fences still  remained  to  be  determined.   On 
the  93rd  of  July,  lord  Palmerston  proposed 
sst  
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tho  retulutioni  wblcb  were  io  carry  Into 
effect  the  recommeodations  of  the  royml 
cominiMioii  which  bad  early  tn  the  year 
reported  the  defect*  of  the  present  fyatem, 
and  the  meant  and  capabllltlea  of  defence. 
He  maintained  that.althonfh  we  were  right 
tn  resting  on  onr  former  strength  aa  long 
aa  onr  fleet  depended  on  wind  and  weather 
alone,  the  ease  was  widely  altered  when 
the  introduction  of  steam  bad  practlca]ly 
bridged  orer  the  OhanneL  The  proposals  of 
the  commissioners  would  Involve  an  outlay 
of  11.000,0001.  including  about  1^,0001.  for 
armaments.  These  proposals,  he  thought, 
should  be  carried  out  at  once.  but.  not  to 
lay  on  the  country  a  larger  burden  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  the  sum  needed  should 
be  raised  by  means  of  terminable  annul tiea. 
To  the  oommerrlal  treaty  he  looked  aa  a 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  pence; 
but  that  treaty  alone  would  be  a  frail 
security  for  a  country  so  open  to  attack 
aa  Great  Britain.  For  the  present  year  he 
aaked  9,000,0001.,  and  applications  would 
from  time  to  time  be  made  for  the  re- 
mainder, aa  it  became  necessary.  ^^Ue  the 
annuities  which  would  expire  in  1807  would 
more  than  suflice  to  cover  the  interest  on 
this  loan.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  protested 
against  the  bringing  forward  of  resolutions 
on  so  momentous  a  subject  without  notice, 
and  said  that  the  expenditure  would  pro- 
bably turn  out  to  be  twice  1S,000,000L,  before 
all  the  designs  were  carried  out.  A  week 
later  Mr.  Lindsay  moved  an  amendment, 
that  as  our  main  defence  was  an  efficient 
navy,  It  was  unwise  to  spend  large  sums  on 
permanent  land  fnrtiflcations ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Prance.  Mr.  Bright  aoaln  urged 
his  belief  that  the  outlay  would  prove  to 
lie  fully  twice  the  amount  proposed,  and 
scouted  the  Insane  and  wicked  policy  by 
which  this  enormous  amount  of  taxation 
was  abstracted  from  the  labour  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  amendment  was  negatived  by  the 
very  large  majority  of  M8  to  80.  A  bill, 
founded  on  the  resolution,  was  brought  In, 
and  having  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
excited  little  dlscnaalon  or  opposition  in 
the  house  of  lords. 

Our  quarrel  with  China  caused  some  dis- 
cussion in  both  houses ;  and  the  disasters 
which  had  taken  place  were  by  some  attri- 
buted entirely  to  the  demand  made  by  lord 
KIgin  In  1856,  to  have  a  resident  British 
minister  at  Pekin— a  demand  Intolerable  to 
the  Chinese,  and  extorted  only  from  their 
fears.  It  was  further  urged  by  sir  M.  Sey- 
mour, that  China,  a  country  esscntlaliy 
weak,  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  first  war,  and  that.  If  hostile  mea- 
sures were  now  carried  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  necessary,  we  might  have  vainly 
to  deplore  the  result  In  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation of  that  empire.  Lord  Blgtn  rested 
the  demand  on  Its  merits,  and  said  that  If 
we  were  tohavepaciflc  relations  with  China, 
we  must  have  direct  Intercourse  with  the 
government  at  Pekin.  In  a  more  formal 
debate,  sir  De  Lacy  Bvans  expressed  his 
belief  that  a  march  to  Pekin  would  not  be 
nenessary,  and  looked  for  Instructions  to 
this  effect  from  lord  John  Russell,  who 


said  tlist  it  would  l<c  unwise  to  preserfbe 
instructions  by  which  the  officers  com- 
manding might  find  themselves  hampered 
bv  the  necessity  of  implicit  obedtenoe.  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  said,  that  althoogta  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin  imposed  oondltioiis  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  (Ailnese,  stfll  it  had 
be«m  adopted  boUi  by  the  late  and  the  im«- 
sent  governments,  and  its  ratification  mnat 
be  Insisted  upon.  Without  a  dlviskm,  the 
sum  of  8SO/I00L  was  voted  on  aoroont  of 
the  Intended  expedition.  But  another  aaa 
of  double  that  amount  had  been  roted  by 
the  house  of  commons  In  Febmary.  before 
It  was  known  that  hostile  operatloos 
wereneoesssry.  Hence  It  became  necc«aary 
to  lay  a  fnrtner  burden  on  the  ooontzr, 
and  It  waa  supposed  that  a  snpplemeatal 
budget  would  be  necessary.  However,  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained  on  the  14th  of  Jnhr  bow 
he  proposed  to  meet  this  tmexpect«d  oot- 
lay.  The  whole  sum  needed  was  B^OQ^OOOC : 
the  surplus  revenue,  with  the  paper  duty, 
Ac,  would  amount  to  1,484.000L :  of  the  re- 
maining sum  of  1,896,0001.  ne  propoaed  to 
obtain  1,OO0lO0OI.  byaa  additional  dvtynpon 
ardent  spirits  of  is.  lid.  per  gallon ;  the  re- 
mainder must  be  provided  ftv  out  of  the 
balances  In  the  excbequo',  v^leh  would 
admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  even  S^OOOpOOOL 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  ta    

In  the  autumn  of  1866,  Mr.  Jam^s  WOmo 
went  to  India  as  financial  member  of  the 
legialatlve  council  of  India,  and  there  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  retrenchment,  by  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  equalise  Ineome  and  ex- 
penditure. His  schemes  wen  geoeraily 
approved  both  there  and  tn  England,  but 
sir  0.  Treveb'uit  the  governor  of  Madras, 
taking  an  opposite  view,  regarded  them  as 
not  only  Injurious,  but  unpractlcable ;  and 
the  government,  seeing  the  neceeslty  for 
Immediate  action,  promptly  recalled  him 
from  his  government  On  the  99th  of 
March,  the  earl  of  BUenborough,  agreeing 

Bnerally  with  sir  G  Trevelyan,  ssld  that 
r.  Wilson's  speech  In  the  conndl,  al- 
though showing  great  ability,  gave  no  fn- 
fnrmatlon  on  the  receipts  of  the  Indian 
government.  Bconomlcal  reform,  be  Mt 
sure,  could  only  be  carried  out  by  athoroogti 
reconciliation  between  the  pe^de  and  toe 
government,  and  in  the  way  of  such  a 
result,  a  graduated  tax  on  all  persons  con- 
nected with  trade  must  prow  a  gricvons 
hindrance.  In  the  house  of  commons,  sir 
a  Wood  admitted  that  the  mtnnte,  for 
which  sir  0.  Trevelyan  waa  recalled,  waa  a 
most  valuable  document,  but  the  prudence 
of  Its  publication  was  quite  another  matter; 
and  that  an  act  so  subvenlve  of  all  antho- 
rlty  as  the  mutiny  of  one  governor  agalnrt 
another,  could  not  possibly  be  passed  over. 
In  his  usual  annual  statement,  sir  C.  Wood 
admitted  that  In  his  previous  estimate  he 
had  been  wrong  both  as  to  receipts  and 
expenditure ;  they  were  both  large,  bat  they 
had  so  far  kept  pace  as  to  leave  the  deficit 
much  as  he  had  stated  it.  Not  much  could 
be  expected  this  year  frcmi  the  new  taxes, 
which  In  1861-69  might  be  expected  to  yield 
8,800.0001.;  this  would,  however,  leave  aUll 
a  deficiency  of  KllOfiOOL,  which  be  believed 
would  be  met  eventually  by  a  reduction  at 
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expenditure ;  to  that  at  the  end  of  180,  the 
expenditure  and  the  rerenne  wonid  be 
eqnallMd.  Tbe  reeolntlons  were  agreed  to. 
The  bfll  for  the  reorganisation  of  tbe 
IndUui  9imj  wa«  a  neceuarj  consequence 
of  tbe  transfer  of  tbe  Indian  goremment 
from  tbe  Company  to  tbe  Grown.  To  this 
step  tbe  newly  eonstttuted  Indian  council 
were  greatly  opposed  i  but  tbe  question  was 
wbetber  a  European  force  should  be  main- 
tained specially  for  India,  or  wbetber  tbe 
whole  force  employed  In  India  should  be 
made  disposable  for  genend  senrloe  as  a  part 
of  tbe  queen's  army.  On  this  question  the 
secrettfy  of  state  for  India  and  ttie  cabinet 

Smerally  were  agreed  In  adopting  tbe 
tter  altematlre.  But  lord  Stanley  urged 
that  by  tbe  remoral  of  a  local  European 
force,  tbe  Indian  goremment  would  lose 
tbe  valuable  assistance  of  some  thousand 
ofDcers  imroedlatelf  attached  to  tbe  local 

SoTemment.  On  the  second  reading  tbe 
Ul  underwent  much  opposition  from  a 
small  but  resolute  minority.  Sir  J.  Elpbln- 
stone  said  tbat  tbe  eveau  wt|lch  were  al- 
leged as  justl^rlng  the  bUI  eould  only  by 
gross  exaggeration  lie  called  a  mutiny  :  the 
men  had  preferred  only  Just  and  proper 
claims,  and  bad  nerer  gone  beyond  Insub- 
ordination. Tbe  debate  was  prolonged  by 
many  proposals  for  adjournment,  most  of 
which  were  negatired.  as  well  as  some  reso- 
lutions to  postpone  Immediate  legislation 
on  tbe  subject.  But  tbe  opposition  which 
retarded  could  not  prerent  the  passing  of 
the  bill,  i^lch  became  law  before  tbe  close 
of  tbe  session. 

Sir  John  Trelawney*s  bill  fbr  abollshhig 
church  rates  was  again  tntrodnoed  in  Fe- 
bruary ;  but  It  was  accompanied  by  a  mass 
of  petitions  most  of  which  were  against  the 
measure,  one  of  these  being  signed  ^  no 
less  than  sixty-four  archdeacons.  Mr.  Hew- 
dega^'s  amendment,  as  brought  forward 
last  year,  was  again  put  and  negatired,  and 
the  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons,  only 
to  lie  thrown  out  again  in  tbe  bouse  of  lords. 
Mr.  Rpooner's  annual  motion  for  doing  away 
with  the  grant  to  tbe  college  of  Ma^ooth 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  58  against  It :  and 
a  motion  bylord  Bbury  for  altering  the  Book 
nt  Oommon  Prayer  was  negatired  in  tbe 
bouse  of  lords  without  a  dirlslon.  A  bill 
was  introduced  towards  tbe  close  of  tbe 
ression  for  authorising  tbe  usual  decennial 
census :  it  bad  been  Intended  that  tbe  re- 
turns should  embrace  tbe  religious  profes- 
sion of  tbe  people,  but  a  riolent  opposition 
was  organttted  against  It,  and  sir  G.  Lewis 
acquiesced  in  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  words. 
A  large  majority  likewise  threw  out  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Butt,  who  maintained  that  tbe 
theory  of  national  education  was  dlsap- 
prored  of  by  the  people  of  Ir^and,  that  It 
was  not  just  to  ttiat  country  or  consistent 
with  our  free  institutions.  A  bill  for  re- 
forming tbe  corporation  of  London  was, 
from  pressure  of  business,  laid  aside,  and 
the  same  tate  attended  a  bill  for  the  reform 
and  consolidation  of  the  bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency  laws.  The  recent  massacres  of 
Christians  in  Syria  gare  rise  to  one  of  tbe 
last  debates  In  tbe  session.  Lord  Stratford 
de  RedclUto  admitted  that  he  placed  but 


small  reliance  on  the  securities  which  the 
Porte  might  glre,  as  it  bad  shown  great 
remissness.  If  not  actual  oonnlrance  In  tbe 
matter :  as  long  as  Turkey  fslled  to  put  in 
practice  the  reforms  which  she  had  pro- 
mised. It  would  be  useless  for  foreign  powers 
to  patch  up  a  question  which  might  at  any 
time  glre  rise  to  a  war.  It  was  announced 
that  an  agreement  had  been  made  lij  which 
a  force  of  1S,000  European  troops  should  be 
sent  to  Syria  for  a  time  not  exceeding  six 
months ;  of  these  France  was  Immediately 
to  furnish  8,000,  while  tbe  rest.  If  required, 
should  be  furnished  by  such  one  of  the 
contracting  powers  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient.  There  was,  howerer.  Uie  usual 
conflict  of  opinions,  one  side  maintaining 
that  tbe  stability  of  Turkey  was  of  tbe  great* 
est  Importance  to  Europe,  and  ought  to  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards,  tbe  other  urging 
that  rigorous  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
with  a  goremment  so  tborouj^ly  effete  as 
that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  great  re- 
sults of  ttils  long  session,  which  was  closed 
OB  the  S8th  of  August,  were  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  reforms,  of  which  eren  now  it 
Is  scareely  possible  nirly  to  judge  tbe  re- 
sults, and  wbl<^  will  probably  make  the 
session  which  passed  them  a;>pear  an  Impor- 
tant  one  In  aftertlmes. 

Before  the  commencement  of  tbe  year 
1861  foreign  politics  had  acquired  a  greater 
Interest  than  any  topic  of  home  goremment. 
The  question  of  Italian  unity  and  tbe  tokens 
of  tbe  coming  struggle  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  portions  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  bad  thrust  aside  tbe  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform.  In  which  a 
few  only  were  found  still  to  express  an  In- 
terest. Tbe  barrest  of  the  preceding  year 
had  been  far  below  tbe  arerage ;  but  the 
growth  of  free  trade  checked  or  arerted  tbe 
erils  which  mlicht  hare  been  caused  by  a 
scarcity  of  food,  and  removed  an  extraor- 
dinary pressure  from  tbe  working  classes. 
The  attention  of  tbe  country  was  therefore 
flxed  mainly  on  Italy  and  America ;  but  it 
was  manifest  that  In  either  case  the  nation 
was  determined  to  uphold  the  policy  of 
non-Interference.  Parliament  met  on  the 
I6tb  of  February,  when  lord  John  Russell  at 
once  announced  tbe  abandonment  of  tbe 
idjra  of  reform,  and  called  forth  strong  cx- 

Sresstons  of  regret  and  warning  from  Mr. 
irlgbt.  Early  in  tbe  session  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  whether  any 
changes  might  be  made  by  which  time 
might  be  saved  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  house ;  on  their  report  Thursday  was 
substituted  for  ^day  as  a  goremment 
night,  and  Tuesday  was  taken  aa  a  supply 
night ;  and  this  last  measure  was  thought 
to  hare  had  a  sensible  effect  in  accelerating 
business. 

On  tbe  14tb  of  February  the  bouses  agreed 
to  the  roto  of  thanks  to  the  offlcers  and 
men  who  had  been  engaged  In  tbe  recent 
war  in  China.  Lord  Herbert  spoke  in  terms 
of  great  praise  of  the  rigour  with  which  tbe 
Peiho  and  Taku  forts  bad  been  oceupled  or 
taken,  and  of  tbehrareryand  ability  shown 
in  the  action  before  Tientsin.  That  tbe  bar- 
barities of  tbe  Chinese  to  many  of  tbe  pri- 
soners who  bad  fallen  into  tholr  hands. 
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called  for  tome  ilgnal  panlfllim«nt»  wm 
allotred  on  all  hands ;  bat  some  difference 
of  opinion  arose  on  the  wisdom  of  fixing 
on  the  bomiug  of  the  emperor's  summer 
palace  as  that  penaltj.  It  was  Justifled  aa 
being  a  punishment  which  would  fall  on 
the  lnstigat4irs  of  these  cruelties  and  not 
on  the  people,  who  had  not  been  in  any 
way  concerned  In  them. 

The  death  of  the  duchess  of  Kent  took 
place  on  the  I6th  of  March ;  and  the  wann- 
est sympathy  for  the  qocen  was  expressed 
both  in  iiarllaroent  and  throughout  the 
countrr.  In  both  houses  addresses  of  con- 
dolence on  the  loss  which  the  qneen  had 
sustained  were  voted  unanimously. 

Although  the  idea  of  a  govcmmeat 
measure  of  reform  had  beoi  abandoned, 
several  attempts  (alU  with  one  exception, 
nniiuccessfal)  were  made  to  Improve  special 
poinu  In  the  electoral  system.  Mr.  Locke 
King  Introduced  again  his  bill,  to  reduce 
the  county  franchise  to  a  KM.  qualiflcatlon : 
but  the  bill  miscarried,  and  aUke  fate  befell 
a  motion  of  Mr.  Balnes  to  extend  the 
borough  franchise  In  England.  The  only 
bill  introduced  by  the  government  was  one 
which  redistributed  the  seau  vacated  by 
the  disfranchisement  of  Sudbury  and  St. 
Alhans,  by  assigning  two  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  South  Lancashire 
respectively,  while  it  proposed  to  give 
the  third  to  Chelsea  and  Kensingt<m  Mid 
the  fourth  to  Birkenhead.  Much  opposi- 
tion, however,  was  raised  by  the  proposition 
to  make  Chelsea  and  Kensington  a  new 
borough,  and  so  to  add  to  the  representation 
of  London :  and  finally  It  was  determined 
ttiat  the  West  Riding  of  Torkshlre  should 
be  divided  Into  two  parta,  each  part  hav> 
Ing  Ita  own  member.  An  experiment  not 
hitherto  tried  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dodson, 
who  moved  that  for  university  elections 
voting  papers  might  be  used  and  sent  by 
post.  It  was  carried  by  Urge  majorities  in 
both  houses,  although  in  each  some  oppo- 
sition was  offered  on  the  principle  of  proxy 
voting,  and  on  the  undue  preponderance 
which  it  would  give  to  non-resident  over 
resident  voters. 

The  question  of  church  rates  was  again 
revived  by  sir  John  Trelawney.  who,  as 
before,  Introduced  his  bill  for  the  simple 
extinction  of  the  rates.  On  a  proposition 
to  def^r  a  consideration  of  the  bill  for  six 
months,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  that  the  credit  of  the  legishitnre  de- 
manded an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
question.  On  the  order  of  the  dsy  for  going 
into  committee  being  moved,  after  the 
-second  reading,  Mr.  Newdegate  again  pro- 
posed his  scheme  for  substituting.  In  place 
of  the  present  church  rates,  a  charge  on  all 
landed  property  on  which  these  rates  had 
been  paid  for  the  preceding  seven  years. 
This  amendment 
bUl  passed  th 


settlement  different  from  that  which  wm 
contained  in  this  bill;  and  that  hr  m 
deciding,  he  should.  Instead  of  takiag  the 
responsibility  <»  himself,  leave  It  to  ttie 
house  to  adopt  this  or  any  ochcr 
hereafter,  as  it  might  think  Ot. 

On  the  IMh  of  April,  Mr.  Gladstone  «_„ 
his  financial  statement.  In  which  he  mM ' 
that  the  revenue  ahowad  a   iiMiiaw  of 
WM.oooi.  aa  eomparad  with   ttet   ef  tta 
preceding   year,    while    th«    ezjwndttan 
£•■?«> »  deficiency  apparently  of  two  and  a 
half  miUloua,  bat  really  of  only  tasjnc 
For  the  coming  year  be  estimated  the  ex- 
penditure at  70jO(M,inOL,  the   iwveaine  at 
71  j82S/)00L  assuming  the  oontlnnaaee  (rf  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties,  and  an  ltteonie>4ax- 
and  he  bad  to  aak  for  the  miewnl  of  tbmi 
taxea  to  adjast  the  expendimre  with  the 
revenue,  while  he  proposed   to  anplr  a 
portion  of  the  eorphas  revenue  tn  gtvluran 
the  tenth  penny  of  the  income-fiaxTaod 
repealing  the  paper  duty.    Ttirinm;»4ax 
Itself  he  affirmed  to  be  a  mere  qncwtiun  of 
expendltnre:  If  the  nation  waa  ewtcatto 
be  governed  at  a  cost  of  a0LO0O,O0OL,  tt  misht 
at  once  be  dispensed  with ;  bat  otherwise 
It  must  be  retained.     Be  then  explateed 
bis  intention  of  bringing  all  thoeeqneMfoas 
before  the  house  In  a  seriaa  of  raaotntloas. 
and  said  that  thedang«-  of  theday  tav% 
a  t«ndencv  to  an  exoesslw  ezMndUniv 
which  ought  to  be  steadily  rastotal    In  the 
debate  which  fMlowed.  Mr.  HonSknl^ 
strongly  against  the  design  of  proceeding 
by  a  series  of  resolutions,  Inatend  ofseea- 
rate  bills,  aa  depriving  the  house  of  lords  of 
the  right  of  Indepoident  jndgment.  by 
eompelling  them  to  accept  or  reject  the 
financial  policy  of  the  goreninent  asa 
whole.  Mr.Brlfl^tstrenaonaly  defended  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  tn  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  meana.  the  tnoome-tax 
was  agreed  to  without  adtvtafon.  But  when 
the  house  arrived  at  the  fourth  claoae  which 
repealed   the  paper  duty,  the  dtacnsston 
WM  opened  afresh,  and  it  was  contended, 
among  other  argumenu,that  the  wardutice 
^•!l?^u*"''  •°8M"  J»»0  »  prior  and  stronger 
c4aira  than  a  tax,  the  abandonment  of  whJdi 
would  benefit  simply  the  proprietors  ot  the 

P*n  "'i*'T?»*P*"-  ^  **»  dlvlalon  whkh 
followed,  the  government  had  a  naiorltv  of 
15.  the  numbers  being  ne  to  ML  In  the 
house  of  lords,  when  the  motion  was  made 
by  lord  Granville,  the  duke  of  RnUsnd 
moved  an  amendment  to  postpone  thr 
rMdIng  of  the  bUi  for  irix  montiia,  boi 
wiUidrew  It  on  the  earnest  remonatrance  of 
lord  Derby.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time  without  any  opposlUon.  and  the  ttnan- 
«•*  measures  of  the  government  were  CIraa  ■ 

sntef.^"/:^'??"**'"®  *••  '>*>'  >«•  M»c- ' 

restful  In  detoating  some  attempCa  made  ' 

to  obtain  the  remhwion  of  particular  taxeau 

before  be  made  his  financial  statemcin^ 

.  HvbbanTs  motion  fbr  a 

to  enoulre  into  the  mode 

ooUeeting  the  income>4ax, 

nut  the  govemm^it  by  a 

to  1*7;  but  the  report  of 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 


OHAFTSR  L 

THSftB  la  BO  other  eonntry  In  the  world 
the  hietorx  of  which  has  been  written  and 
oommented  upon  In  lo  unwUe  and  unjust, 
not  to  Mj  unchristian,  a  temper  and  tone, 
as  that  of  Ireland.  And,  stnwffe  to  aay, 
the  persons  who  bad  been  the  most  fre- 
quently and  the  most  Tioleutir  wrooff  In 
their  statements  of  the  erils  of  Ireland,  and 
«in  their  proposals  for  remedying  them,  hare 
been  precisely  thosa  persons  who  have  made 
the  loudest  professions  of  deslrinc  to  serve 
her.  1 1  i  8  nut  worth  while  to  say  how  much 
of  this  mis-statement  has  arisen  from  their 
want  of  correct  informaUon,  and  how  much 
from  a  deliberately  bad  spirit;  certain  It  Is, 
however,  that  Ireland  has  fsw  worse  ene- 
mies than  those  who  in  Ignorance  or  InerU- 
temper  attribute  motlres  and  feelings  to 
Bn«land  and  Kngllsh  statesmen  of  which 
they  are  quite  Innocent,  and  who  assign 
for  Irish  poverty  and  Irish  suffering  causes 
which  have  roUly  had  no  part  In  producing 
them,  and  thus  assist  In  maintaining  a 
most  fatal  ignorsnoe  of  the  real  causes 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  even  In  those  of  too  many 
pubUo  writers  and  legislators  upon  whom 
so  much  of  the  nation's  weal  or  woe  de- 
pends. 

Unwise  laws  and  harsh  rule  of  eepturlea 
long  passed  are  quite  coolly  cited  as  proof 
of  a  partial  tyranny  of  Ireland  by  Ingland ; 
yet  a  single  glance  at  our  statutes,  a  single 
reflection  upon  the  punishments  which  to 
a  very  recent  date  were  still  allowed  to  dis- 
gust the  wise,  thrill  the  merciful,  and  bru- 
tallsetbe  bad,  would  show  that  Ireland  was 
not  a  Jot  less  mercifully  governed  than 
Kent  or  Torkshlre.  and  that  the  empties 
of  English  law,  whether  administered  In 
I.oDdon  or  in  Dublin,  at  Bristol  or  Ospe 
Clear,  were  no  proofs  of  English  dislike  of 
Ireland ;  but  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
ignorance  of  which  the  laws  of  every  nation 
have  required  long  centuries  of  the  patient 
toil  of  the  good  and  the  wise  to  rid  them. 

Into  an  examination  of  the  early  history 
of  Ireland  we  hold  it  unnecessary  to  enter, 
flir  OnmewfUl  Lewis  has  completely  dis- 
proved the  fact  of  PhoBDlclsn  colonies  In 
Any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  tales  of 
Mlleslus  are  less  historical  than  those  of 
the  earlier  Roman  kings.  We  need  only 
remark  now  that  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land Is  as  fabulous  In  all  that  relates  to 
glory,  learning,  wealth,  and  heroes,  aa  any 
other  early  history  whatever ;  that,  In  the 
case  of  IreUnd  this  fkbulous  turn  of  early 
writers  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
meat  injustice  oommitted  by  later  writers, 
and  by  orators  and  statesmen,  too,  aa  to 
Kn^and ;  that  though,  no  doubt,  English 
kings  and  their  advisers  in  past  days  may 


have  unwisely  decreed  or  unjustly  acted  in 


in  past 
unjusti 


Ireland,  as  In  any  other  country,  yeC  Ireiaad 
never  benn  to  be  dvtUsed,  popakHU,  lean- 
ed, wealthy,  or  important,  until  ooaiieoc«d 
with  England :  that  English  coDnacUoB  has 
done  much,  and  Is  still  doing  much,  to  make 
Ireland  both  proaperooa  and  happy,  and 
would  do  far  more  but  for  the  Beroe  party 
q>irlt  of  some,  and  the  equally  lleroe  bat 
still  more  disgraceful  personal  selllahBeaa 
and  ambition  of  othera,  whicli  ara  ooo- 
stantbr  at  work  to  perpetuate  the  croaaeat 

{prejudices  and  the  basest  feeUnga.  This, 
ndeed,  wlU  Incidentally  become  ao  evi- 
dent in  the  course  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, that  we  only  make  thla  emphatic  ge- 
neral statement}  because  we  deem  It  an 
act  of  real  and  important  Justice  to  both 
England  and  Ireland,  and,  snbatantlaUy, 
even  a  more  Important  Justice  to  the  vom 
of  the  latter  country  than  to  the  vrealthy 
and  powerful  of  the  former,  thus  to  draw 
the  special  attention  of  all  readers  of  his- 
tory, and  espedaUy  of  all  young  readersL 
to  the  utter  incorrectness  of  the  tU-oatured 
dedamatlona  which  charge  Enghmd  with 
an  Injustice  never  oommitted,  by  way  of 
supporting  the  character  of  Ireland  for 
an  ancient  prosperity  which  abe  sever  po^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

TBI  esry  early  power,  wealth,  and  learn- 
ing of  Ireland  seem  to  be  negatived  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  might  alone,  we  think, 
have  sufliced.  In  addition  to  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  heathenism,  to  render  Its  achieve- 
ment of  prosperity  at  home  or  its  Influence 
abroad  a  thing  quite  Impoaslbla 

When  the  ancient  kings  of  Irdand  and 
the  ancient  glories  of  Ireland  are  spoken 
of.  Inexperienced  readers  of  history  are  very 
apt  to  picture  one  king  of  Ireland  swaying 
the  whole  Irish  territory  from  the  Giant's 
Causeway  to  O^w  Clear,  and  from  Galway- 
bay  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This,  however, 
was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  within 
that  Island  there  were  five  separate  king- 
doms, always  jealous  of  esch  other,  and  fre- 
quently at  open  war,  either  against  each 
other  or  against  one  or  more  of  the  turbu- 
lent ohieftaius,  whose  power,  recklessness, 
and  utter  detestation  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, subdivided  each  of  these  Ave  king- 
doms Into  several  more,  with  rulers  who 
were  more  likely  to  quarrel  frequoitly.  snd 
to  sanguluary  result,  than  the  kings  them- 
selves, from  the  venr  proximity  and  com- 
parative pettiness  of  each  chieftain^  pos- 
session, and  the  Increased  bitterness  and 
personal  sense  of  Injury  which  entered  Into 
every  dhipute  whether  personal  or  terri- 
torial. 

The  five  provinces  or  klnfdoma  of  Ire- 
land were  Meath,  Lcinster.  Munster,  Oon- 


C^e  ftiiftors  af  irflstOf. 
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iiMigbt,  and  Ulster.  The  flrat  named  waa 
considered  the  chief  soTerelirnty;  at  the 
bill  of  Tara, famed  alike  In  true  history  and 
tiard's  romance,  which  was  situated  In  ttiat 
kingdom,  wm  the  great  place  of  assemblage 
for  princes  and  chiefs ;  and  the  other  f onr 
kings  were  nomlnallj  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Meath,  just  as  the  Omists,  or  chiefs  of 
septs.  In  their  respectlre  kingdoms  were  to 
them.  But  in  all  these  cases  alike  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Inferiors  was  merely  nominal, 
and  was  thrown  off  or  acknowledged  Jnst 
as  the  caprice,  conrenlence,  or  Interests  of 
the  Inferior  dictated.  With  a  rery  amaU 
Island  thus  divided  among  very  many  fleroe, 
Iffoud,  Jealous,  and  scarcely  half -civilised 
'rnlers,  it  would  be  strange  Indeed  If  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  while  such  a  state  of  things 
existed,  oould  afford  matter  of  snffldent 
interest  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention. 

Kingdom  against  kingdom,  sept  against 
sept,  neighbour  ssainst  neighbour,  and 
often  brother  against  brother,  and  son 
against  father:  such  was  the  state  of  society 
which,  however  lamentable,  was  quite  in- 
evluble  and  natural  under  such  a  system. 
To  refuse  to  pay  a  tribute  was  to  declare 
war  against  a  superior ;  to  insist  upon  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  was,  generally  speak- 
mg,  to  call  the  Inferior  to  arms,  aided  by 
all  the  power,  or.  as  they  called  It,  all  the 
'  back  *  they  oould  command. 

Sometimes.  Indeed,  a  superior  who  could 
not  procure  payment  of  so  many  head  of 
sheep  or  homed  cattle,  alive  and  in  good 
order,  would  invite  himself  and  his '  back ' 
or  'following'  to  board  and  lodging  with 
the  defaulter  for  a  period  proportioned  to 
the  tribute,  rent,  or  other  debt  In  default ; 
and  when  the  self-invited  guest  chanced  to 
be  a  great  tanitt  or  other  personage  with  a 
numerous  following,  the  unwilling  tenant, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  recorded  *  royal  pro- 
gresses '  In  England,  felt  the  effects  of  en- 
tertaining his  superior  for  many  a  longyear 
afterwards  In  bam  and  byre.  In  Held  and 
house.    So  ruinous.  Indeed,  were  these  self- 
invitations,  these  eo$herinff$t  In  which  we 
nay  easily  believe  ttiat  a  powerful  creditor 
would  sometimes  eat  more  beef  and  mut- 
ton than  could  ever  have  been  covered  by 
the  skins  of  as  many  oxen  and  sheep  as 
were  doe  to  him,  that  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  visited  debtor.  In  sheer  dea- 
peration.  to  call  together  his  '  back,*  and 
very  fairly  refuse  to  allow  a  morsel  of  his 
food,  or  a  drop  of  his  drink,  to  pass  the  lips 
of  his  creditor.    In  this  case  a  sanguinary 
ll^bt.  leading  probably  to  a  dosen  or  more 
In  explanation  or  support.  In  reprobation 
or  In  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  was  usually  the  result. 
How  could  a  people  thus  situated,  a  people 
too.  high  of  heart  and  hot  of  head,  and 
ready  of  hand,  beyond  almost  any  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  be  other- 
wise than  a  turbulent,  a  divided,  an  always 
unlnflnentlal  and  a  frequently  diseased  and 
starving  people?    Barter  and  tribute  in 
kind  among  people  who  carry  arms  and  are 

Srone  to  bloodshed.  Is  only  another  name 
[>r  perpetual  war.  arising  out  of  the  desire 
of  the  weak  to  cheat,  and  of  the  strong  to 
extort. 


In  a  land  In  which  bloodshed  and  dis- 
turbance were  not  the  occasional  and  rare 
•xception,  but  the  frequent,  almost  the  con- 
stant rale,  cousins  uid  more  remote  rela- 
tions, nay  even  brothers  themselves,  were 
but  too  apt  to  live  upon  terms  which  were 
little  likely  to  make  them  desirous  to  be- 
nefit each  other ;  but  the  law  said  that  a 
man  dying  possessed  of  buided  property 
should  not  bestow  it  solely  upon  bis  chil- 
dren—to whom  he  would  naturally  be  more 
attached  than  to  anyone  else,  but  that  all 
maU  relattcm  even  to  the  mo$t  dMont.  and 
vrlthout  the  slightest  reference  to  friendli- 
ness or  feud,  however  deadly  or  long-stand- 
ing, should  equallv  share  with  the  eldest  or 
best-beloved  child.  It  thus  often  chanced 
that  the  eldest  son.  or  only  son.  of  a  de- 
ceased tanlst  or  chieftain  called  his  friends 
and  sept  around  him  and  pursued  his 
cousins  or  male  relatives  to  the  actual 
death,  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  his 
position  In  society  by  keeping  his  property 
intact  and  unbroken.  Nor  did  even  the 
chieftainship  Itself  of  necessity  descend  to 
the  eldest,  or  any.  son  of  a  deceased  tanlst ; 
he  whom  the  family  and  the  sept  of  the 
deceased  chief  elected  as  worthiest  waa  to 
succeed ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
rivalry  and  partisanship  not  unfrequently 
proceeded  to  the  full  length  of  bloodshed 
and  even  of  murder. 

The  bards,  an  Idle,  Imaginative,  and  not 
remarkably  moral  set  of  men,  were  not 
merely  the  attendants  upon  and  diverters 
of  the  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  and 
wass^ :  the  chieftain's  bard  was  also  his 
recorder ;  and  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  exaggerations  that  have  come  tradi- 
tionally down  to  us  when  we  consider  that, 
besides  gaining  at  every  generation,  these 
marvels  were  originally  said.  sung,  and 
written— If  written  at  all— by  men  whose 
comfort  depended  npon  the  complacent 
feelings  of  him  whose  deeds  and  posses- 
sions they  sang,  and  who,  therefore,  were 
certainly  under  no  very  great  temptation 
to  observe  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  pal- 
try realities.  Every  chieftain  had  his 
bard,  and  the  chronicles  thus  composed  of 
the  afl&trs  of  all  the  chief  families  In  the 
kingdom  are  said  to  h«ve  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  keepers  In  the  royal  castle  of 
Tara.  but  to  have  been  burned  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  in 
common  with  all  the  maglan  or  druldleal 
writings,  by  order  of  St.  Patrick ;  by  no 
means  the  least  service  that  that  excellent 
first  bishop  of  Arreagh— so  excellent  a  bi- 
shop that  even  the  stupid  exaggerations 
attached  to  him  as  a  saint  cannot  lower 
him  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admire  use* 
fulness  and  piety  —  rendered  to  the  be- 
nighted land  in  which  he  and  his  handful 
of  coadjuton  from  Borne  were  the  flnt  to 
preach  the  Qospel. 

OHAPTBR  m. 

Wi  have  spoken  of  1^  Patrick  as  a  bene- 
factor to  Ireland;  even  the  falsehoods  of 
sedentary  monks  and  of  wandering  and 
Immoral  bards  and  story-tellen  cannot 
throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  his  traly 
sc 
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Cbrlstljui  and  renentae  character;  and 
higher  praise,  aeeing  their  power  of  making 
truth  d  >nbtrul  and  grare  thinga  ludlcrooB, 
It  woald  not  be  easy  to  bestow. 

The  horrible  auper«tltlons  which  the 
priest*  propagated  and  supported  br  stem 
and  unsparing  cruelty  remained  In  full 
force  for  alx>ve  four  centuries  and  a  quar- 
ter after  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  shed 
Its  rays  of  divine  and  glorloua  bright- 
ness upon  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Elsewhere  the  Gospel  no  sooner  was 
preached  than  It  had  Its  converts,  con- 
vinced beyond  the  power  of  human  sophis- 
try, and  faithful  even  unto  martyrdom ;  but 
Ireland  remained  the  prey  of  the  bigot 
heathen,  the  abode  of  the  heathen  who  was 
deluded,  or  the  heathra  who  was  coerced. 

In  one  of  the  freauent  piratical  excur- 
•lons  that  were  made  bv  the  Irish,  Mae 
Nlal,  a  petty  king,  Unded  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  slew,  burned,  and  spoiled :  and 
brought  spoil  living  as  well  as  dead,  human 
as  well  as  brute.  Among  the  captives  was 
a  youth  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who,  on  arriving  In  IreUnd,  was  sold 
as  a  slave  and  employed  In  herding  sheep. 
This  youth  was  the  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated St.  Patrick.  Naturally  of  a  thongfa^ 
fnl  turn,  the  mountain  track  and  the  fo- 
rest glade  In  which  his  rocatlon  caused 
him  to  spend  much  of  his  time,  deep- 
ened all  his  meditative  habits,  and  gave 
seal  and  fervour  to  his  native  religions  Im- 
pressions. *He  k>oked  upon  the  land  and 
saw  that  It  was  very  good ; '  but  he  saw  that 
It  was  peopled  by  IdoUitors  and  polluted  by 
Idolatrous  cruelties.  Even  amid  the  hitter- 
nesa  of  the  reflections  caused  by  his  own 
situation,  a  slave  and  a  captive  in  a  foreign 
land,  he  nit  that  it  would  be  a  great  and  a 
trulj  Christian  deed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blinded  heathen  among  whom  his  lot  was 
so  unhappily  cast,  and  save  their  minds 
from  the  bondage  of  a  false  faith,  and 
the  Uvea  of  their  firstborn  from  being  sa- 
crificed In  torture  at  the  fiaming  altars  of 
senseless  and  graven  Idols.  Fortunately. 
Patrick  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of 
manhood  ere  he  esoipcd  from  his  shivery 
and  got  safely  bark  to  Prance,  and  fur  up> 
wards  of  twenty  rears  applied  himself  with 
constancy  and  dillgenre  to  learning,  such 
as  was  then  attainable.  But  neither  the 
long  lapse  of  years  nor  the  pride  of  culti- 
vated and  matured  Intellect,  could  banish 
from  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  un- 
happy state  of  the  Irish,  or  his  early  deter- 
mination to  make  the  attempt,  at  least,  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  raise  their 
social  condition. 

▲J).  4S1. -Accordingly  In  the  year  439, 
and  when  be  was  himself  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for 
permission  to  preadi  the  Gospel  in  Ireland. 
Such  a  permission  was  wlUingiy  granted 
by  the  pope,  and  Patrick,  accompanied  by 
a  few  French  monks  whom  he  had  Inte- 
rested by  his  descriptions  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Irish,  huided  in  Ulster, 
after  an  absence  of  nearlj  or  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  foreign  fatb  and  striking  appearance 
of  Patrick  and  his  oompaolona  filled  the 


peasantry  whom  they  first  eoconntered 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  pirates* 
and  preparations  were  made  for  driving 
them  back  to  their  vessels.  But  their  quiet 
demeanour,  the  benevolence  of  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  earnest  and  simple  as- 
surances given  by  Patrick,  In  the  language 
of  the  peasants,  that  he  and  his  compa- 
nions had  arrired  on  an  errand  of  peac* 
and  good-will  to  all  men.  apeedUy  con- 
rerted  fear  and  hostliltr  Into  admlratloo 
and  confidence.  The  hospitality  of  the 
principal  people  was  cheerfully  and  heartllj 
bestowed  upon  the  disinterested  strangera 
who  had  traversed  land  and  sea  In  the  hope 
of  benefltiuff  their  rude  but  cordial  enter- 
tainers ;  and  Patrick  and  his  companions 
presented  themselves  at  Tsra  attended  hj 
a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  oortAge.  The 
mild  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  preachera 
gave  full  weight  to  the  sublime  and  bene- 
volent doctrines  which  they  propounded. 
King  and  people  listened  at  first  with  Inte- 
rest, and  then  with  full  and  deeply  Inte- 
rested credence ;  and  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  after  their  first  landing.  Idols  and 
Idol  worship  became  hateful  to  the  people, 
the  Christian  doctrines  were  ererywhere 
received,  and  churches  and  monasteries 
arose  where  the  fiaroes  had  but  recently- 
licked  up  the  blood  of  the  shrieking  and 
expiring  human  rlctlms  of  fwrocloaa  error 
or  more  hateful  fraud. 

The  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  alttaougti  it 
destroyed  paganism  in  Ireland,  not  only 
produced  none  of  that  indlrlduai  suffering 
which  but  too  generally  accompanies  exten- 
sive changes,  however  good  and  desirable 
In  themselves,  but  it  immediately  and  to 
a  rast  extent  Improved  the  political  and 
social  state  of  the  converted  people.  There 
was  no  massacre,  no  sweeping  and  sangui- 
nary persecution  of  the  priests  or  peoirie  of 
the  old  faith ;  but  both  seem  quietly  and 
Imperceptibly  to  have  adhered  to  Christi- 
anity. Episcopal  sees  were  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  Arma^  waa 
made  the  metropolitan  see,  of  whlrti  the 
Irish  apostle  waa  himself  the  first  prelate. 
Learned,  actiTe,  and  piona,  St.  Patrick's 
conduct  so  well  warranted  and  seconded 
his  preeepts,  that  the  preachers  of  the 
Irish  churches  and  the  monks  of  IrehuHTa 
numeroua  monasteries  soon  became  famous 
throughout  Europe  for  su^  branehea  of 
learning  as  were  then  attainable;  Irish 
monks  traversed  foreign  oountrles  aa  se- 
cular and  religious  teachers,  and  the  music 
of  the  Irish  churches  was  performed  In  a 
style  of  such  unusual  excellence,  that  In  the 
reign  of  Pepin  teachers  were  sent  for  to 
Ireland  at  an  expense  of  great  magnitude, 
considering  the  general  poverty  of  tba 
time,  to  instruct  the  nuna  of  Mlvelle,  ta 
Prance,  In  psalmodv. 

But,  whether  politically,  morally,  or  r»- 
ligiouslr,  the  undue  number  of  rrtlglona 
establishments  and  their  Intaatea  was  sa 
evil  which  could  not  but  tiecome  mora 
and  more  enormous  with  every  succeeding 
generation.  Though  the  CbrisClanlty  of 
both  the  doctrine  .and  practice  of  Ireland 
at  this  portion  of  her  history  waa  far 
bmieath  the  genuine  practical  and 
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tnrartebUr  attendant  aimn  fiunlne.  wc 
take  no  acoonnt.  No  period  ooold  be  bet- 
ter raited  for  the  Calr  tllnstratton  of  the 
erU  to  which  we  have  adrerted  than  aeren- 
teen  T^mn;  tor  whUe  that  period  wonld 
make  the  mere  intut  eapabieof  bearing 
arma— particularly  MBonff  a  Iwrdy,  warlike, 
and  half-barbaroaa  people  —  It  wonld  atiU 
leave  In  aoldierly  ▼i«oar  and  actlTtty  the 
man  of  tweaty-flre.  or  etren  of  thirty  yeu* 
of  age,  who  eaeaped  nnwoonded  from  bat- 
tle on  the  rerj  daj  of  that  Intents  Mrth. 
Thna,  in  aerenteen  year*  of  miserable 
Bqoabblinff  we  hare  an  army  of  8*600  men 
Qtcerty  destroyed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  we  And  that  Ireland  waa  inralted,  tn- 
Taded.  and  plandered  for  the  flrat  time  by 
any  oonslderable  plratleal  force  of  North- 
men, or  Dane*,  as  the  piratical  northroen 
and  sea-ktn«s  were  generally  called.  Here, 
then,  we  hare  evidence  aa  Irrefragable  as 
eridenoe  can  be,  that  to  the  plorallty  of  so- 
vereignty In  Ireland,  and  to  the  at  onee 
paltry  and  ferockms  Internal  warfsre  to 
which  that  plurality  gave  rise,  Ireland, 
when  the  fierce  northmen  sailed  up  her 
rivers,  burned  and  saeked  her  monasteries, 
slew  the  monk  In  his  cell,  the  peasant  in 
the  field,  the  penitent  at  the  altar,  and  the 
nuraliog  child  at  bis  mother^  breast,  owed 
the  loss  of  an  army  thrice  as  numerous  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  crush,  ere  be  could 
have  well  landed,  the  alayiog  and  spoiling 
foe  who  wrought  so  much  navoc  and  so 
much  woe. 

The  kingdom  of  Meath,  being  nearly  In 
the  central  part  of  Irdand,  was,  though 
ortgtnally  the  smallest  of  the  five  chief 
kingdoms,  the  titular  diief;  and  the  sno- 
oessful  attempt*  of  the  king  of  Meath  to 
wrest  territory  from  the  other  kings,  and 
of  the  latter.  Individually,  to  obtun  the 
envied  titular  royalty  in  chief,  were  a  fruit- 
ful source,  both  of  general  national  distur- 
bance, and  of  partial  and  at  the  same  time 
implacable  feuds  among  the  sept*  siding 
with  the  various  kings. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  northmen  con- 
fined their  attacks  upon  Ireland  to  mere 
predatory  descents.  In  which  they  were 
usually,  from  the  disunion  we  have  de- 
scribed, sncoessful  lu  carrying  off  consider- 
able spoil  and  numerous  otptlrea.  But  the 
vmr  success  of  these  descents,  and  the  ez- 
perlencewhlch  the  marauders  acquired  alike 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  dis- 
union of  the  Inhnbitants,  Invited  larger  ex- 
peditions and  more  extended  views  of  con- 
quest. About  the  dose  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury they  befsn  to  send  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred veassls  laden  with  fierce  wurlors  into 
the  Boyne  and  LlfTey.  The  monasteries, 
both  as  being  the  wealthiest  places  In  the 
Island,  and  as  being  the  abode  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  fUth  of  that  hated  Charlemagne, 
whose  prowess  and  whose  sternness  had 
made  his  faith  odious  to  the  northern  ma- 
rauders, were  the  especial  objects  of  their 
cupidity  and  vengeance.  Built  chiefly  of 
wood,  the  monasteries  when  plundered 
were  frequently  committed  to  the  flames ; 
and  crowds  of  terrified  monks  and  nuns 
escaped  from  the  swords  of  the  enemy, 
only  to  p«risb  of  hunger,  or  the  incleraenoy 


of  the  weather,  amid  tlie  wooda  aod 


Prom  eondnettag  larger  and  larger 
ditlons  from  the  baaka  of  the  dilet  rlT«n. 
ftuther  and  farther  Into  the  boaom  of  the 
Island,  the  northmen  at  length  proceeded 
to  attempt  a  permanent  settlMDent.    Axtd 
here  again  the  dlvlaloaa  among  Um  IrMi 
favoured  the  designs  of  their  eaenlea:  for 
it  was  no  nneommoB  thing  for  the  weaker 
or  more  bitter  of  two  rival  septe  to  |ola 
their  force  to  that  of  the  Invadeva.  lodng 
sight  of  their  general  tntereat,  aa  Iriak- 
men.  In   their   dealre  for  safety  or  re- 
venge, ai  members  of  this  ch'  that  9epi 
or  klngdcHn.    When  the  beacoa  On  aent 
forth  Its  lurid  light  from  the  sommlk  of 
some  ooastward   moontaln,  to  aanosnoe 
the  northmen's  approach,  it  but  too  often 
happened  that  it  was  to  many  a  atgnal  to 
aid  and  not  to  repel  them ;  and  to  poattlve 
treachery  of  this  kind  the  northmen  chieHy 
owed  it,  that  eaily  In  the  ninth  century 
(A.  D.  81S),  they  soeeeeded  In  Ranting  a 
strong  colony  In  the  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
magh. Between  this  colony  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Irish  there  were  frequent  and  des- 
perate strugglea;  but  about  thirty  years 
after  It  was  planted,  Turgeslna.  a  Norwe- 
gian of  great  fame  and  power  among  the 
northern  pirates,  brought  a  powerful  fleet 
to  its  aid.  carried  death  and  dismay  Into 
sll  the  accessible  parts  of  the  countir,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  (A.n. 
B4g).    Having  erected  strong  fbru  on  weU- 
chosea  parts  of  the  ooaat,  be  wielded  his 
usurped  authority  most  sternly.    The  na- 
tlve4>om  kings  were  made  to  eoosfder 
themselves  as  his  mere  tributary  taniste ; 
and  upon  eseh  he  levied  a  tribute.  In  the 
natnre  of  a  pole-tax  upon  their  req>ectlv« 
subjects,  which  tax,  either  from  Its  very 
nature  or  from  the  pnnldiment,  aa  aome 
writers  think,  of  its  non-paymrat  being 
the  ampntation  of  Uie  ofSender^  noae,  waa 
called  noM-moitey. 

Turbulent  even  towards  their  own  native 
titular  chief  kings  of  Meath,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  stngnlarly  haughty 
and  fiery  kings  of  Ireland  wonld  be  stung 
to  desperation  by  the  sweeping  and  oon> 
t«nptnous  aa  well  as  cruel  tyimnny  of  a 
foreign  pirate  chieL  Many  attempts  at 
throwing  off  his  oppressive  and  Insulting 
yoke  were  unsuceeMfuI ;  but  at  length  the 
art  and  Intrepidity  of  (XMalachUn,  an 
Iriah  king,  put  an  end  to  both  the  reign 
and  the  Ule  of  the  usurper.  As  tbon^ 
the  whole  powot  and  skill  of  the  northmen 
had  been  supposed  to  centre  In  this  one 
man,  his  death  waa  the  signal  of  a  general 
rising  of  the  Irish.  The  lukewarm  grew 
sealons  and  the  timid  grew  brave ;  every- 
where the  Irish  heart  beat  and  the  Iriah 
sword  gleamed  for  Ireland  alone ;  and  the 
massacre  of  the  northmen  was  ao  exten- 
sive, that  the  country  might  once  more  be 
said  to  be  almost  free  from  alt  enemies 
sare  the  turbulent  and  divided  among  her 
own  sons. 

But  this  freedom  from  the  insulting  yoke 
of  the  foreigner  was  soon  interrupted.  In 
larger  numbers  than  ever,  and  with  ven- 
geance now  animating  th«n  aa  well  as 


coplditjr,  the  pirate  hordes  of  the  north 
Main  ponred  in  under  three  funoue  sea- 
Unga,  Sltric,  Olaff,  and  Irar.  Waterford, 
Limerick,  and  Dublin  were  seized  upon,  as 
being  convenient  eqoallj  as  strongholds 
fromwhich  to  mle  and  oppress  the  natives, 
and  as  commercial  dtlea.  And.  as  Is  ge- 
nerall/  observable,  the  energj  of  unprinci- 
pled conquerors  gave  a  commercial  and 
trading  consequence  to  those  cities  such  as 
tbe7  had  never  before  possessed,  and  most 
ttk^  would  never  have  derived  from  their 
original  possessors.  Merchants  from  va- 
rious foreign  countries  repaired  thither, 
with  articles  of  both  use  and  mere  luxury; 
and  an  observable  Impulse  was  given  to  the 
civilisation  and  refinement  of  the  country, 
through  the  medium  of  the  very  invaders 
to  whom  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  owed 
misery  and  death.  In  truth,  the  situation 
of  the  native  Irish  during  this  occupation 
by  the  Danes  mar,  without  exaggeration, 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  unhappy  Bri- 
tons, whoae  miseries  under  the  early  rule 
of  the  Saxons  are  so  graphicidly  and  so 
thrfUlngly  depleted  by  Bede. 

But  a  warfare  which  kept  alike  the  na- 
tive and  the  invader  in  constant  peril,  could 
not  fall  to  abate  in  virulence  as  years  passed 
over.  Intermarriage,  and  gradual  commu- 
nion for  the  purposes  of  trade,  caused  some- 
thing like  an  armed  incorporation  of  the 
two  people.  The  natives  were  still  go- 
verned respectively  by  their  own  kings;  and 
the  Danes,  under  their  kings,  in  their  fei^ 
Ule  agricultural  possessions  and  prosper- 
ous commercial  towns,  looked  complacently 
down  upon  the  frequent  disputes  and  san- 
guinary engagements  between  the  native 
provinces,  precisely  as  Europeans  looked 
forth  from  their  factories  upon  those  Jea- 
lousies and  combats  of  the  Indlsn  princes, 
which  have  given  so  much  territory,  wealth, 
and  influence  to  a  race  who  first  went 
among  them  with  the  timidity  of  strangers 
and  the  cupidity  of  mere  traders. 

As  wo  have  already  said,  we  believe  that 
the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 

Klentlf  ulness  of  native  Irish  gold  and  silver 
ave  been  most  ridiculously  exaggerated. 
It  was  to  the  commerce  carrtad  on  and 
encouraged  by  Ireland's  Invaders,  that 
wealth,  whether  of  the  precious  metals  or 
of  foreign  convenienoes  and  luxury,  was 
chiefiy.  If  not  entirely,  owing.  The  Italian 
goldsmiths,  so  famous  for  the  richness  and 
cunning  of  their  workmanship,  undoubt- 
edly supplied  those  ornaments  and  services 
of  gold  snd  silver  idate  which,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  abounded  in  the 
Irish  monasteries  and  churches.  We  say 
that  this  is  Indubitable,  because  we  have 
clear  evidence  of  It  In  the  will  of  Cormac, 
bishop  of  Gsshel  and  king  of  Munster.  In 
that  will  he  bequeathed  to  various  churches 
and  monasteries  not  merely  rich  articles  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  rich  garments  of 
silk,  which  not  even  the  wildest  dreamers 
about  the  early  native  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Ireland  will  protend  to  attribute 
to  any  other  source  than  that  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreigners  which  Ireland 
owed  to  her  conquerors. 
But  neither  the  luflnenee  of  the  eommer- 


ctal  spirit  nor  the  foreign  luxury  introduced 
by  the  Danes,  had  the  effect  of  subduing 
the  Irish  turbulence  or  weakening  the  Irish 
courage.  Bven  when,  laying  aside  for  a 
brief  time  their  petty  quarrels  for  local  su- 
premacy, they  turned  their  arms  against 
the  northmen,  their  endeavours  were  far 
more  creditable  than  successfuL  But  a 
king  of  Munster  at  length  arose,  to  show 
the  northmen  that  the  power  of  an  inva- 
der is  procarlons,  and  may  be  shaken  long 
after  the  most  tlrold  of  his  followers  hare 
ceased  to  tev,  and  all  save  the  very  best 
and  bravest  among  the  oppressed  have 
ceased  to  hope. 

▲.D.  99a— Brian  Borohme  (or,  as  It  Is 
sometimes  written,  Brian  Boru).  whose  ta- 
lents and  courage  even  the  romances  found- 
ed upon  his  actual  deeds  can  scarcely  rate 
too  highly,  was  king  of  Munster,  contempo- 
rary with  Malachi,  king  of  Meath.  The  lat- 
ter, though  in  title  the  chief  kingdom,  was 
at  this  time  scarcely  the  superior  of  Mun- 
ster, the  kings  of  which  occasionally  assert- 
ed their  equality  by  a  flat  refusal  to  pay  the 
tribute.  Though  rivals,  Malachi  and  Brian 
Borohme  had  one  common  feeling  of  ha- 
tred to  the  foreign  rule  of  Ireland;  and 
the  former,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  In 
a  mere  military  point  of  view  more  com- 
pletely the  liberator  of  their  common  coun- 
try than  the  latter.  Disputes  having  arisen 
between  the  king  of  Meath  and  the  Danes, 
who  had  now  rendered  Dublin  very  popu- 
lous and  wealthy,  a  battle  took  place  be- 
tween them  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  of 
Tara,  In  which  the  Danes  were  so  com- 
pletely routed,  and  with  so  much  loss,  that 
they  were  glad  to  aecept  Malachrs  terms 
for  peace.  The  Danes  had  so  often  been 
victors  In  former  and  leas  ably  conducted 
attempts  to  restrain  their  power,  that 
among  their  slaves— bv  whom  that  warlike 
and  trading  people  had  all  domestic  duties 
performed,  deeming  them  degrading  to 
warriors  and  merchants— were  upwards  of 
two  thousand  native  Irish.  These  Malachi 
compelled  the  Danes  to  liberate,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  this  battle 
had  struck  a  terror  Into  his  foes  which 
would  not  merely  restrain  them  from  any 
future  excursions  beyond  their  own  bounds 
with  warlike  or  predatory  objects,  but  even 
cause  them  In  the  course  of  time  to  aban- 
don the  eountry  altogether.  Brian  Bo- 
rohme, as  king  of  Munster,  had  obtained 
scarceqr  less  decisive  triumphs  over  the 
Danes,  from  whom  he  had,  in  the  ease  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  Dublin,  exacted  an 
annua!  tribute  of  an  ounce  of  gold  per 
house. 

Probably  the  triumph  of  Mabichl  over  the 
Danes  would  have  ended  with  the  day  of 
their  defeat  before  Tara,  but  that  his  own 
subsequent  defeat  by  Brian  Borohme  threw 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  man  as  wise  in 
council  as  he  was  brave  In  the  fleld.  After 
what  has  been  said  of  the  general  pro- 
pensity of  all  the  Irish  princes,  from  the 
highest  of  the  five  kings  to  the  very  pet- 
tiest tanlst  who  could  boast  his  territory  of 
a  few  acres,  and  bis  sept  of  a  few  scores  of 
half-starved  peasanu,  ft  wlU  be  a  matter  of 
no  marvel  that  two  powarful  and  warlike 
Sot 
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prlDcet,  M  nearly  niAtched  In  point  of 
power  and  unbltlon  m  Malachi  and  Brian 
Borotame,  ■hoold  And  Mibject  matter  for 
war  a«alnat  each  other.  Brian  Borohme. 
ronarloni  not  only  of  warlike  abttttj-  bat 
alto  of  capacity  for  drU  role,  and  perhapa 
bonoorabiy  anxloua  to  make  the  latter  ta- 
lent serviceable  to  the  whole  of  vexed  and 
suffering  Ireland,  floahed  with  bla  trinmph 
oTer  the  Danes  and  orer  many  of  the  smaUer 
natlre  kings  and  chiefs,  from  whose  terri- 
tories he  had  added  very  largely  to  his 
kingdom  of  Mnnster,  aimed  at  the  sole  so- 
rereignty  of  Ireland.  Malachl,  eqnally  as 
an  Independent  prince,  and  aa  tltnlar  chief 
king,  resisted  bis  ambltloos  and  certainly 
unfounded  pretenalons.  A  serere  oon- 
teat  ensued.  In  which  Malaehl  was  anb- 
dned.  and  compelled.  In  that  hall  of  Tsra 
which  for  centuries  had  witneaaed  the 
supremacy  of  hl«  ancestors,  to  do  homage 
to  the  rlTal  whom  he  had  so  brarely  though 
luckleaaly  realsted.  Sereral  of  the  minor 
kings  and  chiefs  im>posed  to  MahM-hl  to 
renew  the  struggle,  and  offered  to  suMwrt 
hira  alike  with  arms  and  influence.  But 
true  to  bis  eompact,  and»  perbapa,  with  the 
characteristic  nobleneaa  of  true  braTery, 
conscloua  tftat  Brian  Borohme  was  the  bet- 
ter capacitated  to  aerre  their  common 
country  by  quelling  her  domestic  as  well 
aa  foreign  foes,  Malachl  loyally  and  gene- 
rously refused  to  do  so.  He  went  stlU  far- 
ther ;  to  his  example  of  anbmlsaion  to  the 
superior  genius  of  Borohme  be  added  the 
strongest  entreaty  to  his  friends  to  support 
and  obey.  Instead  of  opposing,  a  man  so 
well  calculated  to  preaerre  the  peace  their 
bleeding  country  ao  much  required.  Be- 
uining  his  kingdom  at  Heath,  he  paid 
tribute  to  Borohme  and  faithfully  second* 
ed  bis  meaaurea. 

Brian  Borohme^  first  arts  showed  that, 
howerer  blameable  the  course  by  which 
be  had  obtained  the  chief  regsl  place,  bis 
genius  was  admiralty  adapted  to  It.  with- 
out loalng  time  in  idle  show  and  ceremo- 
nious enjoyment  of  bis  good  fortune,  be  at 
once  set  out  on  a  military  tour  of  pacifica- 
tion, rereiring  the  formal  submission  of 
the  chiefs,  and  demanding  good  securities 
and  hoscagea  for  the  loyalty  of  those  who 
had  given  any  cause  for  suspicion,  or  whose 
position  was  such  as  to  make  their  future 
revolt  practicable  on  slight  temptation. 
Ror  did  he  confine  his  cares  to  protecting 
himself  agalnat  the  provinces ;  he  also  mide 
strict  laws  for  preventing  the  people  from 
being  scourged  by  the  unjuat  ooaherings 
and  other  oppresaiona  of  their  rulers.  His  • 
well-known  talents,  and  the  sternness  with 
which  he  even  imprisoned  those  chiefs  who 
ventured  to  Infringe  his  laws,  had  a  most 
Mlutary  effect ;  and  In  hla  reign  IreUnd  was 
a  bet(erK)rdered  and  more  happy  and  peace- 
ful conntnr  than  It  bad  ever  before  been. 
The  strongholds  and  religions  booses,  which 
had  suffered  so  much  at  first  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  northmen.  and  then  by  their 
neglect,  were  rep^red.  and  many  new  ones 
founded.  The  Danes  themsdves,  probably  i 
finding  the  advantage  of  peace  to  their 
rommerelal  albUlra,  aa  wall  as  dreading  to 
provoke  him  aa  kJng  of  Ireland  who  had  ao  j 


signally  chastised  them  when  he  wmm  ooly 
king  of  Munster,  boated  themaelves  aolely 
with  trade,  and  did  not  for  many  yeftra  at- 
tempt to  commit  any  violence. 

Time,  the  great  aoother  of  painftd  ese- 
moriea,  la  also  a  great  disturber  of  die 
good  oonduot  which  baa  tta  root  In  aeUiah 
policy  and  aelflsh  fear,  rather  than  In  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  goodneaa  for  Ita 
own  sake.   And  thua  it  proved  In  the  osae 
of  the  Daaea.   The  prowesa  of  Brian  Bo- 
rohme and  Malachl  had  awed  tbem.  and 
the  aingular  fitness  and  energy  dtapiayed 
by  the  former  aa  a  civil  roler  bad  gtwa 
them  practical  proof  and  participation  of 
the  beneflta  of  peace  in  the  land.      For 
neariy  a  quarter  of  a  oentory  theae  f^eUngs 
kept  them  perfectbr  In  order :  but  aa  a  new 
generation  sprang  into  aetlve  life,  and  long 
bablt  bad  made  strict  role  much  leoa  tm- 
poalng.  they  again  began  to  ahow  aymp- 
toms  of  a  desire  to  retom  to  their  oM 
coarse  of  varying  the  Ufe  of  the  trader 
with  that  of  the  armed  and  Inaolent  rob-  I 
ber.    Perhapa,  too,  they  were  eneoora«ed 
by  supposing  that  the  long  lapse  of  years 
had  diqnivea  the  onoe  terrible  Brian  Bo- 
rohme of  his  couFsge  and  oondoet,  aa  It 
waa  well  known  that  It  had  of  hla  physteal 
strength  and  activity.   The  king  of  Oobtln 
suddenly  and  wlthoot  provocation  led  fata 
northmen  Into  the  kingdom  of   Meatlu 
plundering  without  limit,  and,  wherever 
resisted,  murdering  without  merry. 

As  if  to  show  that  Irishmen  were  never 
to  see  the  misfortunes  of  their  country 
without  doing  their  own  shameful  part  to- 
warda  inflicting  them,  the  king  of  Lelnster 
Joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  northmen. 
and  partook  to  the  fulleat  in  their  ont- 
rageoua  violence.  At  the  aame  moment- 
most  probably  by  long  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement—a new  horde  of  northmen,  each 
man  followed  by  women  and  children,  en- 
tered Munster  evidently  with  the  intention 
not  merely  to  plunder  the  conntiy.  but 
also  to  effMt  a  permanent  aeuiemcnt. 
Malachl  and  Brian  Borohme  put  thtm- 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  other  kings 
and  leaders,  to  oppose  the  hoeta  of  fbrelgii 
and  domeetlc  foes  that  had  thus  suddenly 
sprung  up  amidst  the  profonndest  peace 
and  the  moat  promising  prospects  of  equal 
prosperity.  Rightly  believing  that  the  na- 
tive foea  were  at  once  more  guilty  than  tbe 
foreign  ones.  Borohme  despatched  a  large 
part  of  his  force  under  his  son  Donongb.  to 
overrun  the  kingdom  of  Lelnster.  and  drive 
off  or  destroy  all  the  cattle  on  which  the 
enemy  would  greatly  depend  for  provisions. 
This  service  the  old  warrior  judged  that 
bis  young  and  aetlve  son  could  effect  in 
three  days,  to  which  period  he  limited  bis 
absence,  tinder  all  ordinary  drcnmstanoes 
this  course  would  have  been  both  poUtie 
and  aafo ;  for  the  poaition  of  the  northmen 
waa  such,  that  it  waa  to  the  Uat  degree  un- 
likely that  any  general  engagement  would 
ensue  until  after  the  return  of  Donougb 
from  an  expedition  the  sueeeas  of  which 
would  be  of  such  material  future  value  to 
the  Irish.  But  once  again  a  son  of  I^^• 
land— probably  from  some  dastardly  fear 
or  revenge,  or  from  petty  personal  hope- 
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romarkable  eren  among  hla  Ueeatlooa 
eoanUTBcn  for  hi*  groM  Iramnralt^,  had 
frwtlj  proTofe«d  tb«  chief  mcB  of  bis  king- 
dom br  bl«  eyrmnnlml  oooduet.  Unaware 
or  omlempcnoaa  of  tbe  gMieral  feeling 
that  existed  against  him.  be  wantonly 
added  to  It  by  abdnrtlag  tbe  wife  of  Ororle, 
prince  of  Breffney.  daring  ber  hosband'a 
absence.  Prtnce  Ororic  on  bis  return  to 
tbe  bog  labuid  In  which  he  bad.  as  he  ima- ; 
glned.  aecnred  tbe  sMfety  of  hla  wife,  was 
roosed  to  tbe  utmost  rage  by  the  Informa- 
tion that  Marmorrogh  bad  made  a  descent 
upon  It  and  fordbly  carried  away  tbe  prln- 
oesa.  Irish  morality  at  that  time  was  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  that  nearly  any  man  but  tbe 
king  of  Leinster  might  hare  abducted  bis 
nelghboar^  wife,  without  running  serluus 
risk  of  Inearring  any  enmtt j  or  censure  be- 

fond  that  of  the  Injured  husband  and  his 
mmedlate  friends  and  followers.  But  Mac- 
morrogb*s  character  was  so  generally  de- 
tested, that  the  prince  of  Breitney  met  with 
warm  aiid  unusual  sympathy.  Among  those 
who  hastened  to  assist  him  was  Boderlc. 
kingof  Oonnaught ;  and  so  powertitl  a  force 
was  speedily  led  to  tbe  punishment  of  tbe 
rarisber.  that  be  was  tairty  drlren  from  tbe 
territory  be  had  so  scandalously  misgo- 
verned. 

Chastised  but  impenitent,  disgraced  and 
burning  for  rerenge,  tbe  exile  went  to 
Prance,  where  Henry  II.  of  Bngland  then 
was.  and  solicited  bis  aid.  Delighted  at 
baring  an  additional  excuse  for  bis  medi- 
tated Inraslon  thus  opportunely  afforded 
bim,  Henry  affected  to  glre  faith  and  full 
cr«Mlence  to  tbe  version  of  tbe  story  which 
It  suited  Macroorrogb's  purpose  to  tdl 
bIm ;  especially  as  be  offered.  If  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  to  bold  It  as  vassal  of  tbe 
English  crown.  Just  at  that  moment, 
however.  Hennr  was  too  busily  engaged  In 
Oulenne  In  quelling  tbe  rebellions  spirit  of 
hla  French  subjects,  to  be  able  to  go  per- 
sonally to  tbe  aid  of  bis  Irish  supplicant. 
Nevertheless  he  eordlally  promised  him 

{mlssant  support,  and  furnished  htm  with 
ecters  patent  bv  which  aU  snbjecu  of  the 
king  of  Bngland  were  empowered  and  en- 
couraged to  aid  tbe  exiled  king  of  Leinster 
In  his  attempts  to  recover  his  dominion. 

With  this  important  document  Derroot 
Maemorrogh  hastened  to  Bristol  to  raise  a 
force  upon  lU  authority.  For  a  consider- 
able time,  however,  be  found  even  tbe 
king's  letters  patent  InsnOcient  to  luduoe 
men  to  volunteer  for  Ireland,  where,  ac- 
oordlng  to  tbe  general  notion  of  tbe  coun- 
try, bard  blows  were  likely  to  constitute 
the  principal  booty.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Maemorrogh  would  have  been  still  longer 
without  reaping  any  substantial  beneflt 
from  the  poMession  of  the  king's  letters 
patent,  bad  he  not  fortunately  met  with  a 
ruined  noble  of  tbe  lilustrlous  house  of 
dare.  who.  by  a  furious  course  of  pleasure 
and  extravagance,  had  so  reduced  himself, 
tliat  he  would  gladly  liave  shared  in  even  a 
less  promising  adventure. 

Richard,  snmamed  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Strigul,  was  easily  Indnoed  to  enter  Into 
the  cause  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  en  being 
pnMDlaed  bis  daughter  Bva  as  a  wife,  with 


a  present  portion  and  the  reversion  at  her 
father's   dominion.     Having  acctired  thia 
potent  ally— for  Strongbow  waa  n  good 
and  approved  soldier,— llacmorro«rh  left 
bim  to  raise  and  arrange  fbroea,  and  pit^- 
oeeded  to  Wales,  where  by  large  and  liberal 
promisee  he  procured  two  other  aUiee.  Man- 
rice  Pitagerald.  and   Robert  Fltsau^tben. 
constable  of  AbertlvL     Having  ttavs   ai>> 
cured  abundant  aid.  be  made  arranceaMiits 
fur  future  proceedings  with    tb«   three 
leaders,  and  then  elandestlnety  reentered 
his  kingdom  of  Lelnstar  and  aeereted  him- 
self In  the  monastery  of  Femes,  uf  whlck 
—so  little  had  the  founding  of  mooaateries. 
at  that  time  so  common  In  Ireland,  to  <to 
with  religions  ilfe  or  rellglooa  fe«Ua#— 
this  tyrant  and  ravlaher  was  tbe  (oonder. 

It  is  probable  tliat  Dermot  Maemorrogh 
had  only  his  own  rerenge  and  bis  own  in- 
terest In  view  when  he  sooght  the  procac- 
tion  and  aid  of  tbe  Bngllsh  king.  Tet  wbea 
be  thus  propoeed  to  Introduce  fbretgn 
troops  Into  Ireland,  and,  like  oonnt  JnUan 
of  Spain  who  IntroduoeiA  tbe  Oerce  Arabs 
Into  hla  country,  called  the  formgoer  to 
look  at  once  upon  tbe  loveUneaa,  the  fer- 
tility, and  tbe  feebleneaa  of  the  Und.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  he  coold  have 
been  wholly  without  apresentlroeot  of  the 
natural  result.  Some  writers  aven  go  so 
far  as  to  say.  that  bis  assisting  Henry  of 
Bn^and  to  overrun  the  rest  of  Ireland  was 
actually  one  of  tbe  oonditlona  opon  which 
be  obtained  bis  countenanoe.  In  thla  there 
Is  more  of  bold  conjecture  than  of  legltl- 
raate  reasoning ;  but  If  Manaorrotrh  llad  no 
fears  that  the  foreign  soldiery  might  allow 
tbcir  plans  to  go  a  trifle  farther  than  the 
mere  recovery  of  his  dominion,  be  only 
fumiabes  another  proof  that  revenge,  like 
drunkenness.  Minds  the  keeneat  eye  and 
bewilders  tbe  shrewdest  intellect. 

Robert  FItxstepben.  with  thirty  kntalitB, 
sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  arcbers. 
was  the  flru  of  the  friends  of  Dermot  to 
make  his  appearance  in  Ireland.  The  ar- 
chers, besides  being  well  and  comptoiely 
armed,  were  for  tbe  moat  part  men  wfao  had 
seen  considerable  service,  and  their  com- 
pact and  orderly  march  struck  terror  wher- 
ever they  appeared.  Ten  tolghta,  Oilrty 
esquires,  and  sixty  archers  having  under 
tbe  leadership  of  Maurice  de  Pnmdergast, 
Joined  this  force,  an  attack  waa  made  upon 
tbe  town  of  Wexford,  which  had  been 
greatly  Improved  and  was  cbleBy  inhabited 
by  a  party  of  Danes.  The  town  waa  car- 
ried, and  here  tbe  adventurera  awaited  tbe 
arrival  of  Maurice  Fitxgerald.  He  joined 
them  soon  after  with  ten  knighta,  thirty 
esquires,  and  a  hundred  archers  ;  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  adrentureni  was  now 
fully  equal  to  the  task  of  defeating  any 
force  that  Ireland  could  draw  to  one  point. 
Roderic,  king  of  Oonnaugbt,  whobad  taken 
BO  signal  a  jwrt  in  expelling  the  guilty  and 
detested  Maemorrogh.  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance to  tbe  foreigners  and  their  ally  of 
Leinster ;  but  be  was  beaten  at  all  points, 
and  Maemorrogh  now,  looking  beyond  tbe 
mere  restoration  of  tbe  authority  from 
which  he  had  so  deservedly  been  driven 
began  to  project  Mie  dethroning  and  exile 
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upun  wbofle  ezeriloiu  the  king  well  knew ' 
that   the   peaceable   maintenance   of  his 
authority  would  depend,  and  In  which  a| 
variety  of  other  laws  for  the  regulation  of : 
marriage,  wllla,  and  flucceaalon  of  property 
were  proponnded,  the  king  proceeded  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Ohrlstmas  at  Dublin. 
The   city   possessed   no  apartment  large 
enough  to  serve  for  the  royal  banqueting 
room  on  this  occasion,  but  a  temporary 
pavilion   was   erected,   in   which   Henry 
feasted  O'Connor  and  the  other  prlnclpid 
Irish  princes  in  a  style  of  profuse  and 
costly  liberality  such  u  they  had  never 
before  witnessed. 

The  king  appointed  a  lord  high  oonsta- 
ble.  an  earl  marshal,  and  a  high  steward ; 
and  distributed  vast  tracts  of  Irish  ter- 
ritory among  English  nobles,  but  on  the 
strictest  feudal  principle.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, by  way  of  preventing  the  great  pos- 
sessions and  equally  great  talents  of  Strong- 
bow  from  being  so  predominant  in  Ireland 
as  to  tempt  him  to  endeavour  to  throw  off 
the  royal  authority,  the  king  gave  the  whole 
of  Heath,  so  long  the  seat  of  the  chief 
Irish  royalty,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  on  the  tenure  of  fifty  knights*  ser- 
vice. Kay,  so  particular  was  the  king  that 
the  feudal  tenure  and  forms  should  in  no- 
wlso  be  neglected,  that  though  Strongbow 
had  acquired  his  Lelnster  possessions  by 
marriage  and  not  by  the  sword.  Henry, 
before  he  left  Ireland,  compelled  him  to 
resign  them  in  form,  and  then  conferred 
them  upon  him  on  the  usual  military 
tenure. 

Having  thus  tar  provided  f6r  the  future 

government  and  security  of  Ireland  aa  an 
itegral  part  of  his  dominion,  and  made 
such  minor  arrangements  as  chanced  to 
occur  to  his  mind  or  to  the  minds  of  his 
advisers,  Henry  departed  from  the  scene  of 
his  easy  conquMt— If  conquest  Indeed  that 
could  be  called  In  which  he  never  had  oc- 
casion to  strike  a  blow,— In  April,  117S, 
having  been  In  Ireland  barely  six  months ; 
and  on  landing  in  Wales,  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  BL  David's  church  to  return 
thanks  for  a  success  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  felt  all  the  Importanca 

ORAPTBR  YIL 

A.D.  1173.— Thb  reputation  of  Ireland 
fur  rudeness  and  poverty  was  such,  that, 
yt  Ith  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  leaders, 
the  first  English  invaders  and  settlers  were 
clilefly  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  of  a 
character  rather  fitting  them  to  battle  with 
the  natives  than  to  civilise  them.  Even  had 
they,  however,  been  well  fitted  for  that 
task,  and  ever  so  xealous  In  its  perform- 
ance, the  very  relations  of  conqueror  and 
conquered,  possessor  and  dispossessed, 
would  probably  have  made  their  exertions 
of  but  little  avail,  at  least  In  the  earlier 
years  of  their  residence. 

The  profuseness  with  which  Henry  had 
parcelled  out  Irish  lands  among  English 
soldiers,  and  the  stem  and  jealous  rigour 
with  which  each  English  pale  or  settle- 
ment repressed  the  slightest  Irish  dlsturb- 
:moe  in  its  neighbourhood,  soon  caused  the 


deepest  and  fiercest  hatred.  While  the 
king  and  his  formldalile  army  remained, 
the  Irish  affected  the  most  cordial  and 
peaceful  feelings ;  nay,  perhaps,  while  the 
king's  presence  acted  as  a  strong  check 
upon  the  haughty  and  insolent  tyranny  of 
the  conquerors,  the  conquered  actually  did 
entertain  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  live 
in  peace  and  good  fellowship.  *Bnt  the  king 
had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  fierceiit 
animosities  began  to  display  themselves. 
The  natives,  especially  those  who  were  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pa- 
latinates, and  who,  therefore,  were  especi- 
ally subjected  to  the  Insolence  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  English,  looked  with  detestation 
upon  these  possessors  of  countless  acres 
which  they  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the 
rightful  possessors.  From  murmurs  they 
proceeded  to  actions ;  rebellions  on  the  one 
hand  and  unsparing  severity  on  the  other 
ensued ;  and  again  this  luckless  land  seemed 
doomed  to  long  centuries  of  petty  but  ruin- 
ous wars. 

Strongbow  was  the  principal  man  among 
the  new  comers,  and  was  known  to  be  the 
very  soul  of  their  councils,  so  against  him 
the  animosity  of  the  natives  was  especially 
directed.  To  render  his  situation  still  more 
perilous,  his  own  followers,  who,  justly  or 
not,  had  acquired  so  much  through  his 
daring  and  skill,  began  to  show  strong 
symptoms  of  insubordination.  His  ap- 
pearance was  hailed  with  less  cordiality ; 
his  orders  obeyed  with  lees  promptitude. 
A  chief  cause  of  this  want  of  cordiality 
among  the  English  soldiers  was  the  strict- 
ness of  Fitamaurice,  who  had  the  Immediate 
command.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and  a 
rigid  disciplinarian,  and  being,  as  It  would 
appear,  sincerely  desirous  that  the  natives 
and  the  English  should,  for  the  sake  of 
both  parties,  live  in  peace  and  In  the  mutual 
performances  of  good  offlces,  he  strictly 
forbade  all  plundering  and  brawling,  to 
which  the  English  showed  themselves  only 
too  prone.  This  strictness,  which  the  li- 
centious soldiery  considered  all  the  more 
unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  most 
Irregularly  paid,  at  length  led  to  an  openly 
expressed  determination  of  the  soldiers  to 
abandon  IreUnd  altogether,  unless  the 
command  were  taken  from  Fitsmaurioe, 
and  given  to  Raymond  Le  Gros,  an  offlcer 
who  was  altogether  as  popular  among  them. 
Raymond  Le  Gros,  perceiving  how  Import- 
ant his  support  was  to  Strongbow.  ventured 
to  ask  the  hand  of  that  nobleman's  sister 
Basllla,  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  whom 
Raymond  had  long  been  enamoured,  but 
whom  bis  comparatively  humble  fortune 
would  probably  never  have  allowed  him  to 
seek  In  marriage  but  for  the  adventitious 
importance  Into  which  he  was  lifted  by  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  soldiery.  Strong- 
bow was  far  too  acute  not  to  be  well  awaro 
of  the  delicacy  and  even  peril  of  his  sltua 
tion  ;  but  he  was  as  proud  as  he  was  brave, 
and  without  heeltation  refused  Raymond 
both  the  hand  of  the  lady  and  constable- 
ship  of  Lelnster.  which  he  also  demanded. 
Raymond  Immediately  embarked,  taking  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  army  with  hira. 
Their  departure  was  a  signal  for  an  Im- 
3  D  
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character  of  the  country  for  turbaleuoe 
Ycry  uatunUiy  leading  blm  to  exiwct  that 
ho  should  find  the  chiefs  dlBlnrllned  to 
Tlold  him  peaceable  homage.  Whether, 
however,  from  aome  vague  oredllect  Ion  In 
his  favour,  or  from  the  very  fart  of  hla  being 
accompanied  by  a  Urge  and  well-appointed 
force,  he  waa  even  joyfully  received.  No 
fewer  than  aeventy-fourof  the  moat  power- 
ful men  hastened  to  make  a  formal  surren- 
der of  their  poaneselons,  and  to  agree  to 
receive  them  In  grant  from  him  on  condi- 
tion of  mnltitaluing  hit  royal  authority  In 
Ireland  agaiii<(t  all  who  should  gainsay  or 
resist  It.  Delighted  with  a  loyalty  so  exu- 
berant where  he  had  anticipated  reluctant 
homage.  If  not  actual  resistance,  Richard 

Jimponed  to  honour  with  Iraighthood  the 
our  principal  chiefs,  or  petty  kings  as  they 
still  affected  to  be  styled.    But  the  Irish 
were  not  learned  In  the  high  lore  of  chi- 
valry, and  an  honour  which  would  have 
been  eagerly  coveted  by  the  hIgh-bom  and 
wealthy  elsewhere,  and  which  was  often 
gladly  earned  by  long  and  perilous  services 
lu  the  Held,  was  actually  declined  by  these 
rude  and  untutored  men,  who  gravely  a»- 
sured  him  that  it  waa  the  custom  of  the 
Irliih  kings  to  confer  knighthood  on  their 
sons  even  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years. 
And  It  was  not  until  much  pains  had  been 
taken  to  explain  to  them  the  theory  and 
ordinances  of  genuine   knighthood,  that 
they  could  be  Induced  to  pass  the  prepara- 
tory vigil  and  receive  the  honour  with  Its 
strict  and  aoLemn  formalltiea.    Richard  on 
thia  occasion  made  a  considerable  stay  In 
Ireland,  and  he  and  his    Irish    subjects 
parted  In  apparently  cordial  good  feeling. 
Hut  as  soon  as  the  king  was  absent  the 
Irish  chiefs  became  as  turbulent  as  ever. 
The  English  pale  was  perpetually  attacked, 
and  so  much  territory  recovered  from  It  by 
the  Irish,  that  it  became  reduced  within 
dangerously  narrow  limits;  and  at  length 
Roger,  earl  of  March,  cousin  and  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  the  king,  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered.   Richard  was,  at  this  time,  greatly 
harassed  snd  endangered  by  the  enmity  of 
Henry   Bollngbroke,  the  exiled   duke   of 
I^ancaster.    But  though  he  well  knew  that 
that  noble  meditated  the  Invasion  of  Eng- 
.  land,  Richard  unhesitatingly  led  an  army 
to   IreUtnd,  to  avenge  the  death   of   his 
consln  :   (a.d.  1800).     As  was  usual  with 
them,  the  Irl«h  chieftains  endeavoured  to 
avoid  being  brought  to  a  general  action, 
and  retired  to  the  least  accessible  spots 
among    the    bogs  and   mountains.      But 
Richard  was  too  Intent  upon  avenging  the 
murder  of  his  cousin  to  listen  to  tbo»c  who 
represented  the  dlfflculty  of  following  the 
rel»els   Into   their  retreats.    Burning  the 
towns  and  villages  as  he  marched  along, 
and  disregarding  the  sufferings  and  com- 
plaints of  his  soldiers,  who  often  Sound- 
dered  In  the  treacher«)nfl  soil  of  the  bogs, 
furnishing  easy  and  helpless  marks  for  the 
unerring  weapons  of  their  enemies,  he  fol- 
lowed the  latter  up  so  closely,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  gladiv  submitted  on 
condition  of  being  received  Into  the  king's 
p«aoe  with  full  indemnity  for  the   past. 
But  Ifactnorrogh,  a  lineal  descendant  of 


the  chief  whosA  mlsoouduct  bad  flint 
called  the  English  Into  Irelsod,  held  oat 
and  loudly  protested  that  neither  femr  nor 
love  should  ever  Induce  him  to  submit.  I 
The  chivalry  of  England  was  not,  bowerer, 
to  be  long  resisted  by  a  chieftain  so  com- 
paratively powerless,  and  Macmorrogfa  at 
length  agreed  to  treat  with  the  earl  of 
Gloucester.  But  when  the  meeting  took 
place  the  flery  chieftain  waa  so  enraged  at 
what  he  thought  the  Insulting  terms  pro- 
posed to  him,  that  be  angrily  broke  up  the 
conference  and  betook  himself  to  bis  savage 
haunu,  less  Inclined  than  ever  to  siibmls- 
slon,  though  less  than  ever  In  a  ooadltJon 
to  carry  on  any  permanent  or  effective  war. 

Richard  offejcd  a  very  large  reward  for 
the  person  of  Macmorrogh,  Uvlng  or  dead  : 
but  events  had  by  this  time  taken  place  In 
England,  which  compelled  blm  to  forego 
his  desire  to  punlsb  his  haughty  and  half- 
barbnrotis  enemy ;  for  the  earl  of  T-i^e^r- 
ter.  who  subsequently  dethroned  Richard, 
and  succeeded  him  under  the  title  odF  Hen- 
ry IT.,  had  landed  In  Enghud,  and  been 
Joined  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  nobility,  and  an  army  of  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men.  Richard  waa  consequently 
obliged  to  abandon  whatever  projects  be 
had  formed  for  IreUnd. 

Henry  IT.  could  Hnd  no  lelsore  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  many  and 
prcsHing  petitions  were  sent  to  blm ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  tbe  cnpl- 
dtty  and  despotism  of  the  English  autho- 
rities, made  that  country  a  scene  of  wild 
disorder  and  wretchedness;  in  which  con- 
dition It  remained  from  the  dose  of  tbe 
fourteenth  century  to  tbe  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England.  During  this  long 
period  of  fourscore  years,  tbe  whole  his- 
tory of  Ireland  may  be  written  in  two 
words,  $iri/e  and  miierp ;  and  to  enter  Into 
any  detail  would  be  merely  to  weary  tbe 
reader  with  a  monotonous  recital  of  all  the 
wrong  that  disgraces  abused  iQlght,  and 
all  the  misery  tbat  degrades  while  it  tor- 
tures trampl^  weakness. 

CHAPTER  IX 

A.D.  1485.— As  though  Ireland  bad  not 
already  suffered  sufficiently  from  wars.  n»- 
volts,  and  their  Inevitable  result*,  the  ac- 
ceswion  to  the  throne  of  Engbuid  of  one  of 
Its  most  solidly  wise  and  peace-loving  kings, 
Henry  VII.,  was  the  signal  for  more  Irish 
disturbance.  Hitherto  the  unhappy  people 
had  at  least  fought  about  their  own  afl!alrs : 
but  now  ther  were  Involved  In  the  cause  of 
a  low-bom  boy,  a  silly  Impostor,  and  tbe 
mere  tool  of  a  more  knavish  one.  Tbe  his- 
tory of  the  equally  Impudent  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  priest  Simon  to  palm 
a  mean  youth,  named  Lambert  Blmnel. 
upon  the  people  as  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heir  to  tbe 
throne  of  England,  we  gave  in  detail  under 
the  history  of  that  country.  But  it  la  ne- 
cessary that  we  speak  of  it  here.  Inasmach 
as  that  gross  Imposture  became  a  cause  of 
very  considerable  suffering  to  the  Irish. 
Richard  Simon,  a  priest  living  in  Oxford, 
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M  thef  already  had  done  to  hli  confidential 
reprewBtatlre.  But  the  eTer-politle  king 
bad  a  deeper  design ;  tliat  of  making  the 
Irlah  lord*  ao  aahamed  of  the  Impoator  to 
whoae  dealgns  ther  had  ao  foollably  lent 
themselTea.  that  they  ahonid  be  for  erer 
after  little  dlapoaed  to  eoontenanoe  almllar 
adrenturerB.  And,  accordingly,  at  a  grand 
banqoet  to  which  they  were  Inrlted,  tb«r 
had  the  anrprtte  and  mortification  to  fln<L 
among  the  IlTeried  mentala  who  waited 
npon  tbem,  that  Identical  Slmnel  whom  a 
abort  time  i>reTloaa  they  bad  crowned  aa 
their  king— and  crowned,  too,  with  a  dia- 
dem taken  from  the  head  of  an  Image  of  the 
Tirglnl 

While  a  portion  of  the  Irlah  were  aa 
foollahly  aa  hardily  throwing  away  their 
llrv  In  Bngland  In  aopport  of  Slmnel.  the 
Jrtah  at  home  were  fighting  forloosly 
among  tbemaelTea.  Bad  aa  the  attnatlon 
of  Ireland  frmerally  waa.  It  was  Jnat  now 
eren  worse  than  osnal.  The  continual  wars 
which  were  carried  on  by  the  Irish  chief- 
tains against  each  other  and  against  the 
lords  of  the  KngUsh  pale,  had  thrown  all 
the  country  beyond  the  then  rery  narrow 
limits  of  that  pale  completely  back  Into  Ita 
prlmeral  barbarism.  Their  huta,  wba« 
they  had  them,  were  dreadfully  mean,  aqua- 
lid,  and  unwholesome ;  thousands  of  them 
had  no  shelter  but  the  woods  and  the 
mountain  cares,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
Ured  like  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  East, 
ahlftlng  from  place  to  place  with  their 
flocka  and  herds  for  the  sake  of  pasturage, 
and  neither  practising  nor  profiting  by 
the  cultlratlon  of  their  singularly  fertile 
country. 

Partly,  perhapa,  becanae  he  deemed  that 
the  mere  existence  of  such  a  state  of  thinga 
iwred  the  negligence  or  the  Incompetency 
of  the  earl  of  Klldare,  and  partly  from  In- 
formation that  another  oonaplracy  was  on 
foot,  and  that  the  earl  was  concerned  In  It, 
the  king  dismissed  that  nobleman  from  hla 
offloe  of  lord -deputy  of  Ireland.  Incensed 
at  this  disgrace  and  deprivation,  Klldare 
leagued  with  (yDonncU.  OTfelll,  and  other 
Irish  chieftains,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war 
were  again  Inflioted  with  Increased  se- 
verity. The  Bnglish  pale  was  Inraded  and 
ravaged;  and  the  sufferers.  In  revenge, 
made  Incursions  upon  the  neighbouring 
country ;  each  party  vied  with  the  other  in 
feroel^and  Injustice:  and  thus  even  the 
prudent  and  )un  precaution  of  the  most 
pesee-loving  of  Bugtlsb  kings  oansodali  the 
worst  horrors  of  dvil  war  to  rage  with  ten- 
fold violence  throughout  Ireland. 

It  seems  to  be  a  mw  as  Invariable  aa  any 
physical  law  of  nature,  that  evil  deed  shall 
be  an  evil  aeed ;  In  other  words,  that  In 
addition  to  the  present  evU  which  results 
from  crime  or  fblly,  some  future  crime  or 
folly  shall  result  Immediately  from  the  one 
and  mediately  from  the  other.     Ireland, 

Knr,  half-barbarouB,  and  distant,  would 
ve  been  but  lluic  likely  to  have  been 
dragged  Into  the  seditions  of  the  enemies 
of  Henry  TII.  If  that  same  country  had  not 
also  been  desperate  and  turbulent.  But 
ita  known  propensity  to  turbulence  and 
bloodshed,  the  ready  credulity  with  which  j 


It  had  listened  to  Slmnel,  and  the  Igno- 
rant and  faithful  ferocity  with  whldi  lu 
thousanda  had  perilled  life  and  Umb  In  that 
Impostor^  cause,  could  not  fkU  to  point  It 
out  to  any  new  adventurer  of  thu  aaase 
stamp,  aa  a  sure  refuge  and  nnraery  of  hla 
embryo  conspiracy.  Accordingly,  that  Per- 
kln  Warbeck.  of  whom  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  q>eak  at  length  under  tha  bead  <a 
Bngland.  chose  Ireland  as  the  abiding^ 
place  of  hla  designs  upon  the  Bn^lah 
crown.  He  landed  at  Cork,  and  waa  re- 
ceived there  with  a  warmth  And  credulity 
even  auperior  to  thoae  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  BlmneL  Pretending  to  be 
Richard  Plantagenet,  one  of  those  young 
princes  who  were  murdered  by  Richard  in. 
In  the  Tower  of  London,  he  had  no  aooner 
landed  In  Ireland  than  he  aent  oat  bis  Calae 
missives  In  every  direction  ;  eapeotatly  di- 
recting his  attention  to  Desmond  and  Kll- 
dare, as  knowing  them  to  be  befottrtiand 
Inclined  to  treaaonable  practloaa  against 
their  sovereign.  Fortunately  for  the  nsn- 
ally  unfortunate  Irish  peopta.  the  Infktaa- 
tlou  In  favour  of  this  pretender  reached 
France,  and  was  still  stronger  there  than 
In  Ireland,  and  Warbeck  accepted  aa  Inrl- 
tattnn  to  tae  former  country. 

But  Henry  YII.,  who,  though  be  loved 
peace  and  preferred  the  amaastng  of  money 
to  the  showy  but  empty  glorleaof  the  mere 
conqueror,  waa.  nevertheleaa,  very  capable 
of  exerting  real  vigour  upon  real  and  aoUd 
occasion,  now  eame  to  the  ocmoluslon  thai 
the  existing  state  of  things  In  Ireland  waa 
tur  too  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  hla 
throne}  and  he  at  once  determined  to 
make  such  alterations  aa  would  prevent 
that  Island  from  being  ao  convenient  a  re- 
fuge and  recruiting  place  for  pretenders 
and  their  traitorous  frienda.    It  la  a  aln- 
gular  fact,  that  Ireland,  overrun  and  terri- 
bly Injured  by  her  own  uatlve  ftetlona,  waa 
at  thia  time  an  avowed  and  permitted  aaao- 
tuary  to  evil  doers.    He  who  had  committed 
in  England  an  offence  by  which  he  hadfiw^ 
felted  his  life  or  Uborty,  had  only  to  escape 
from  Bngland  Into  Ireland,  and  no  man 
could  touch  htm.    This  right  of  sanctuary 
was  flhit  formally  recognised  ta  Richard 
duke  of  York— father  of  Edward  IT.— dur- 
ing his  governorship  of  Ireland,  but  for  Ita 
actual  origin  we  must  look  to  the  nomcrona 
monastic  houses  there.    Henry  TIL.  per* 
oelving  the  Immense  but  pernicious  advan- 
tages which  the  worst  enemies  of  Bngland 
derived  from  this  Irish  right  of  sanetnaxT. 
very  wisely  determined  to  abollah  It;  aod 
he  Intrusted  this  and  some  other  important 
reforms  to  a  nuui  of  considerable  talent 
and  stlU  more  energy,  sir  Edward  Poyn- 
Ings,  whose  sble  and  firm  conduct  canaed 
his  name  to  be  given  to  the  Important  re- 
gulatlona  known   to   towyers  under  the 
name  of  *  Poynings*  law.'  which  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  Irish  sedition  and  turbo- 
lenre.  by  taking  away  from  the  lords,  par- 
liament, and  ah  other  aaeboritlea  In  Ire- 
land, the  power  of  giving  force  and  validity 
to  any  law  untU  It  should  have  been  eon- 
sidercd  and   aanctloned    by  the   king  of 
England.     Sir    Edward  Poynlnga  at    the 
same  time  revived,  aa  far  as  practicable. 
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endeavouring  to  clvUlse  and  enrich  the 
country,  theae  patriot*  were  dolufr  their 
utmost  to  throw  It  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
liarharlvm  and  poverty,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  serving  their  own  moat  dlagraoefuUy 
■elOsta  purposes. 

A.D.  IQM.— The  experience  of  a«ea  had 
not  as  yet  taught  the  Irish  that  peace  Is  the 
true  numlng  mother  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. Tyrone  and  his  rebellious  associ- 
ates, with  abundant  support,  had  commit- 
ted proportionate  crime,  and  inflicted  pro- 
portionate misery.  And  yet,  when  in  16M, 
sir  William  Russell  went  to  Ireland  as 
lord-deputy,  Tyrone  had  the  consummate 
assunmce  to  go  to  Dublin  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  give  assurances  of  his  de- 
sire to  support  her  majesty's  government. 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  a  ahrewd  man  and  stem 
soldier,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  mar- 
shal of  the  army  In  Ireland,  was  for  putting 
It  out  of  the  practised  trytor's  power  to 
commit  further  crime  by  at  once  sending 
him  over  to  England.  But  sir  William 
Russell,  desirous  above  all  things  of  car- 
rying conciliation  to  Its  utmost  prudent 
length,  determined  to  trust  the  earl's  pro- 
mise of  faith  and  loyalty;  and  the  carl 
showed  his  sense  of  this  too  trusting  and 
chivalrous  conduct,  by  immediately  going 
to  his  own  territory  and  opening  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  m^esty's  blttcrMt 
enemy,  the  Spaniard,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  then  openly  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  Irish  chiefs,  the 
avowed  object  being  the  ruin  of  the  Eng- 
lish power  In  Ireland.  The  very  poverty  of 
the  Irish,  added  to  the  nature  of  their 
country,  abounding  In  wood,  bog,  and 
mountain,  rendered  the  putting  down  of 
an  armed  rebellion  In  that  country  a  mat^ 
ter  of  extreme  difficulty  under  any  circum- 
stances :  and  this  difficulty  was  Increased 
by  queen  Elisabeth's  well-known  parsimony, 
which.  In  this  case,  was  as  censurable  as  It 
usually  was  praiseworthy.  Hi-provided 
with  means  of  paying  anything  like  a  con- 
siderable force,  her  commanders  in  Ireland 
had  their  best-laid  plans  defeated;  and 
the  rebels  retiring  for  a  time  to  their  wild 
fastnesses,  made  their  appearance  In  as 
full  force  as  erer,  the  instant  that  the 
English  troops  were  disbanded  or  reduced. 
It  was  chiefly, beyond  all  doubt. to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  treacherous  Tyrone 
owed  his  long  Impunity.  Knowing  the  dlf- 
flculty  of  flnally  and  efficiently  crushing 
Pitch  an  enemy,  without  a  far  larger  sum 
than  the  queen  was>ever  Ukcly  to  devote  to 
that  purpose,  the  queen's  officers  were  na- 
turally better  Inclined  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  to  listen  to  Tyrone's  spe- 
cious proposals  for  accommodation  ;  which 
proposals  he  regularly  made,  and  as  regu- 
Inrly  broke,  according  as  the  fortune  of  war 
made  the  one  course  necessary  or  the  other 
seductive. 

Shrewd  and  well-advised  as  Elizabeth  was 
beyond  almost  all  English  sovereigns.  It 
was,  probably,  only  her  ruling  passion  that 
would  thus  have  been  allowed  to  Injure  her 
Interest,  without  check  from  her  own  strong 
sense,  or  censure  from  her  ministers'  faith- 


ful seaL    But  madman  Mce<^  toorsimomo 
was  the  ruling  maxim  of  her  life;  to  par- 
simony she  owed  not  a  little  of  that  re- 
spect which  the  profusion  of  her  sncccsaor 
caused  to  be  withheld  from  him  ;  to  parsi- 
mony she  owed  not  a  little  of  her  Impunity 
In  despotism  ten  times  sterner  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  grmtnltons  and  wilful  than 
the  most  despotic  act  that  ever  was  charged 
against  her  successor's  marmtid  son  ;  and 
there  was  too  much  of  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  Tudors  in  the  nature  of 
Elisabeth  of  England  to  render  It  pnasible 
for  any  minister,  howerer  able,  suooesafolly 
to  combat,  even  In  a  particular  case,  a 
maxim  to  which  the  whole  experience  of 
her  life  taught  her  that  she  owed  so  mach. 
And,   accordingly,   to  the   six   thousand 
pounds  which  was  the  ordinary  rerenoe 
of  Ireland,  the  queen  added  only  twenty 
thousand,  when  emergency  required  the 
doubling  or  trebling  of  the  ordinary  Sa- 
gllsh  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  however  fortunate  on 
particular  occasions  her  most  skilful  com- 
manders might  be,  tiiey  were  Car  too  poorly 
supplied  to  allow  of  their  following  op  the 
enemy  with  the  requisite  vigour  and  per- 
tinacity. 

While  sir  John  Norris  was  tn  eommand 
of  the  EngUrii  fbroe  tn  Ireland,  Tyrone, 
who  vras  extremely  artful,  availed  himsetc 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  queen  supplied  her  officers,  to 
phiT  upon  that  commander's  feelings,  to 
mue  and  break  treatloi  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  actually- 
died  of  a  complaint  which  the  doctors  at- 
tributed solely  to  his  mental  sufleringa. 
He  was  succeeded  by  sir  Henry  Bagnal,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  nude, 
an  able  and  shrewd  officer.  Being  well 
aware  of  the  real  disposition  and  intentions 
of  Tyrone,  this  gallant  officer  resolved  to 
press  him  to  the  utmost ;  but  an  unfortn- 
nate  circumstance  caused  the  first  of  his 
operations  to  terminate  In  his  death,  lite 
rebels  at  that  time  were  besleftng  the  fort 
of  Blackwater,  the  garrison  ox  which  they 
had  alresdy  reduced  to  great  distress.  Sir 
Henry  led  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  on  very 
disadvantageous  ground ;  and  one  of  the 
ammunition  vraggons  accidentally  blowing 
up,  BO  increased  the  panic  Into  which  the 
men  had  been  thrown  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  that  a  complete  rout  took  place. 
The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  fully  fif- 
teen hundred,  and  unhappily  Included  the 
gallant  sir  Henry;  and  but  for  the  able 
and  daring  conduct  of  Montacute,  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  who  fortunately  held 
the  enemy  In  check,  the  loss  wonid  have 
been  much  greater.  The  rebels  were  natu- 
rally very  much  elated  by  this  victory,  which 
was  more  decisive  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  achieve;  and  it  also  put  them  in 
possession  of  a  very  considerable  supply  of 
armv  and  ammunition,  of  both  of  which 
they  stood  in  great  need.  As  for  Tyrone, 
he  was  so  elated,  that  he  assumed  to  him- 
self  the  title  of  deliverer  of  the  Irish  peo^ 
and  patron  of  IriSh  liberty. 

This  event  caused  no  little  anxiety  li 
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J   bat«  for   the   must   part,   pretcrvncc  wa« 
iriveo  to  KdrUiIi  lUMkrUken.  who  were  to 
I   hare  Bii|rlt«h  or  LnwUnd  Scotch  tetumtt. 
Nor  did  thJi  exoeUent  •cbeme  mmprrhmd 
morcly  the  opon  aod  wholly  depopulit^ 
fiMiRtry  ;Oolrnilne,  lyMidt'nJerTT.andume 
9n\  tiler  towni  brntl  ronkldermble  soms  spent 
Qf^m  them  tn  n*p»lrlnff  and  reballdins ; 
ant!  handreds  of  Eoffllfth  and  Scotch  me- 
chanic*, with  thHr  fanitiie*  and  all  necea- 
■UT   arpUance*  for  their  sereral  tradea. 
were  aent  tliitber.      At    the   aarae   time, 
'   rhurrhea  were  endowed  and  vchools  e*ta- 
j    bl'»hed  ;  and  thoM  who  »o  loudly  charge  tt 
'   np<^n  KnirlAnd  as  an  Injustice  that  the  pro- 
,    te«tant  church  U   Hi[<[H>rted    In    Ireland, 
woald  do  well  to  look  backhand  to  look  atten- 
tlTcly,  apnn  tbi*  paaaaire  tn  Irish  hUU)ry. 

Harinff  done  to  much  toward*  Introdue- 
tuff  the  indniitrT  and  pmflt  In  the  train  of 
which  clviliutlon,  comfort,  and  an  attacb- 
roent  to  !<«««  are  to  »nre  to  follow,  James 
decUred  all  the  people  In  Ireland  to  be 
equally  bts  subjects, abolUhed  the  whole  of 
the  Brebon  laws,  and  stationed  a  small 
army  tn  Ireland,  which  was  retmUuiy  paid 
from  England,  and  thus  spared  all  temp- 
tation to  excite  dlvturbances  In  the  country 
by  lerytuir  contributions  upon  Its  Inhabl- 
tanta  The  good  effect  of  this  was  strlk- 
Invly  shown  In  the  case  of  an  outbreak  ex* 
cited  and  beaded  by  atnrbnient  chief  named 
O'Dogherty.  This  chieftain,  amonff  many, 
waa  Tery  much  enrs^rcd  at  seeing  the  com- 
fort and  prosperity  In  which  strangers 
dwelt  In  his  natlre  coimtry ;  and  he  was 
eapedaJly  oppoeed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Brehon  lawa.  which  gare  occasion  to  peri- 
odical warfare  by  a  most  absurd  dlrision  of 
property,  and  made  murder  and  other 
crimes  as  pnrch&seable  as  any  mannfac- 
tared  luxury,  by  affixing  a  price  to  each 
crime  ;  as  the  Normana  and  Baxons,  and 
moat  other  partially  barbarous  people,  had 
done  at  an  earlier  day.  Taking  counsel 
with  other  chieftains  as  prejudiced  and  tur- 
bulent as  himself,  ODogherty  endearoured 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  drll  war  once 
more.  But  his  first  outbreak  was  steadily 
met  by  the  resident  Bnglith  troops ;  rein- 
forcements were  speedily  sent :  and  he  who 
but  a  few  years  before  might  naTe  sacked 
towns,  and  then  hare  sold  his  good  be- 
harlour  for  a  peerage,  was  easily  and  spee- 
dily put  down.  Regular  circuits  for  the 
administration  of  justice  were  fbrmed; 
charters  of  Incorporation  were  bestowed 
upon  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  towns ; 
and  Jamca  hsd  the  truly  enviable  pleasure 
of  seeing  prosperity  and  growing  dvUlsa- 
tlon  accomplished  by  his  peaceful  and  equi- 
table rule,  for  a  country  which  bis  prede- 
ceasors  bad  for  nearly  four  hundred  and 
nfty  years  fUled  eren  to  begin  to  rul«  with 
either  certainty  or  adTantac«> 

OHAPTBR  XL 

▲.D.  leil.— Fbom  the  year  1608  Ireland  bad 
been  constantly  progreaalng.  sometimes 
■lowly,  sometimes  mom  rapidly, but  always 
progresring,  more  or  leas,  towards  the  eom- 
paratire  perfection  of  England ;  and  If  In 
the  year  1041.  Brian  Borohme,  or  Halacfal  of 


[the  gulden  collar,  thoae  slncera  and— tbe 
I  age  In  which  they  Itred  being  oonaMered 
t  — senaible  friends  of  their  natlTe  ooootry, 
,  could  bare  seen  the  splendid  alterattoBa 
that  bad  been  wTnaght  tn  tta  fiaTonr,  tlwv 
'  would  bare  denounced  to  the  deatli  the 
'  traitor,  who.  for  the  sake  of  bla  own  baae 
Intereats,  or  bis  own  Ignwant  fUtdesi, 
should  bare  proposed  to  ligbt  op  the  cor^ 
of  war.  and  sndo.  tn  a  few  weeka  ttf  t1o> 
lence.  wltat  bad  been  accomplished  bj  the 
wisdom,  patience,  and  nnboonded  UberaUCr 
of  so  many  yeara.    Bat  nnbai>pllT  tbe  tlmea 
were  tftTourable  to  the  worat  dealgna  of 
the  worst  description  of  mock   pMCrlotOL 
Tbe  unfortimate  Cbarlea  L  was  now  opoo 
the  English  throne,  and  deepl7  Inrolred  in 
tbe  fatal  dlsputea   with   tbe   parUameot, 
which  ended  so  lamentably  for  both  ictng 
and  people.   To  all  discerning  men  It  waa 
erident,  that  both  king  and  parliament  bad 
drswn  tbe  sword  and  thrown  away   tlie 
scabbard.    Scotland  had  openly  thrown  off 
Its   allegiance;  and  thoogh   in  Bngtand 
Charies  ttttU  had  the  title  of  king,  his  moas 
reaaonable  demands  were   treated    wltli 
mockery ;  and  as  the  Irlah  parliament 
was  erident  In  the  case  of  Strafford—' 
tbe  ally,  or  rather  tbe  subset » lent  uxd,  o€ 
the  English  commons.  It  waa  ohTlooriy 
Impossible  for  the  king  to  hare  that  1b- 
fioenoe  with  the  former,  without  which  be 
was  powerleas  to  keep  tbe  country  In  order. 
The  settlers  in  Iretend  under  the  noble 
scheme  of  king  Jamea  were  almoat  ezciv- 
slrely  proteatant,  and  they  natnially  had 
tbe  utmost  horror  of  the  oppoalte  tmlth,  tn 
the  name  of  which  so  much  emel  perseo- 
tlon  had  taken  place  under  fomer  aore- 
reigns,  and  conatantly  ninpatblaed  with 
tbe  puritan  party  In  the  Engthib  bonae  of 
commons  In  Its  opposition  to  the  eoort 
and  high  church  party.    In  tbeir  sealoos 
attention  to  this  one  point,  they  quite  orer- 
looked  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  altua- 
tlon.    Owing  cTerythlng  to  royal  antborlty, 
and  protected  alike  In  their  propertlee  anid 
libertiea  by  the  royal  troopa,  the  Irish  pro- 
tectants were  probably  the  rery  last  ox  all 
the  Ill-fated  Charles^  suhjects  who,  eren 
with  a  rlew  to  selfish  Interests  alooe,  should 
hare  done  aught  that  could  aid  the  trfmnpbs 
of  his  enemies.    Though  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  steady  and  conststent  wis- 
dom of  the  sncceeslTO  administrations  of 
C7hIchester,Grandlson.  Fslkland,  and  Straf- 
ford, had  fairly  established  Ireland  among 
the  prosperous  and  drlliaed  nations;  though 
septs  after  septs  bad  become  peaceful  and 
settled  tillers  of  tbe  earth,  or  proaperons 
artisans  and  traders  tn  the  towns :  neither 
time  nor  ministerial  wisdom  ba<L  as  yet, 
abated  the  detestation  In  which  the  Irish- 
man held  the  Englishman,  in  which  tbe 
catholic  held  the  protestant,  in  which.  In 
a  word,  tbe  conquered  held  tbe  conqueror. 
There  was  stlU  much  of  the  old  learen  of 
Irish  turbulence  In  existence ;  and  at  the 
rery  moment  when  the  ungrateful  prttest- 
snts  of  IreUnd  were  Indulging  their  puri- 
tan hostility  to  the  throne  to  which  they 
owed  so  much,  they  were  watched  with  a 
grim  smile  of  a]q>roTtng  bate  by  the  ene* 
mlea  who  smiled  upon  them,  only  that  de- 
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■trnetfon  might  tail  the  more  raddenlj  ind 
•urely  npon  them.  Following  the  exftmple 
of  the  Bngltth  and  Scotch  pariiunentB,  the 
Iriata  had  raised  their  demanda  npon  their 
haraaaed  aorerelgn  with  a  pertinacity  of 
greedy  and  blind  Injnatloe,  which  grew  onlr 
more  crartngand  more  Insatiable  upon  each 
new  coooeaalon  which  he  made. 

Ho  matter  whether  the  question  were  one 
of  finance,  of  snbatantlal  power,  or  of  the 
form  and  etiqaette  eo  important  to  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  the  ruler,  yet  so  Ut- 
terly without  Injury  or  danger  to  the  ruled, 
the  Irlah  protestants  In  parliament  asaem- 
bled  took  erery  opportunity  to  despoil  and 
mortify  their  nng.  In  the  most  complete 
and  egregfoua  unconsciousness,  as  It  would 
seem,  that  they  were  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  prergrlng  and  precipitating  their 
own  ruin.  Whilethe  Irish  protestants  were 
thus  IgnoraaUy  and  ungratefully  departing 
aa  weu  from  the  line  of  policy  aa  that  of 
duty,  the  catholics  and  old  Irlah  were  long- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  arall  themselves 
of  the  fatal  error.  The  substitution  of  the 
English  for  the  Brehon  taws  with  reUktIon 
to  the  distribution  of  property,  the  patron- 
age of  the  Protestant  religion  by  the  state- 
though  the  ratholle  had  perfect  freedom  of 
oonsclence— these,  and  a  thousand  mluor 
cauaea  of  oomplalnt,  rankled  In  the  breaau 
of  the  oaUiolios  and  old  Irlah,  and  there 
waa  nothing  needed  to  plunge  the  now 
smiling  and  prosperous  land  luto  the  hor^ 
rors  of  a  dTil  war,  but  a  daring,  active,  and 
eloquent  leader,  cuable  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  suiting  the  various  reasons  fur 
Irish  reroU  to  the  various  Irish  dileftalns 
whom  he  desired  to  engage  In  the  work. 
Unhappily,  such  a  man  was  at  hand  in  the 
person  of  Roger  Moore,  a  gentleman  of 
ability  and  daring,  and  very  popular  among 
the  *  old  Irish,*  of  whom  by  descent  he  waa 
one.  Hating  even  the  beneficence  of  the 
English  rule,  as  not  tending  to  reconcile  his 
countrymen  to  the  wild  and  squalid  Inde- 
pendence to  which  he  passionately  wished 
to  see  them  return,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  England,  and  of  the 
blundering  ingratitude  of  the  Irish  protMt- 
anta,  to  excite  tlie  Irish  catholics  and  mal- 
contents to  Insurrection.  Active  and  Inde- 
fatigable, he  corresponded  with  the  discon- 
tented in  every  direction ;  artful  and  elo- 
quent, he  suited  his  complaint  to  every 
man's  peoaUar  character,  and  preeaed  them 
alike  npon  the  sympathy  of  alL  To  shr 
Phelim  onstm,  and  the  lord  M'GuIre  he 
early  and  snooesafulty  addressed  himself, 
and  he  and  they  uaed  the  moet  untiring  in- 
dnatry  to  Induce  other  leading  men  of  the  old 
blood  and  the  oM  faith  to  join  them.  They 
pointed  out  the  crippled  condition  of  the 
royal  authority  in  England  and  of  the  vice- 
regal authority  in  Ireuwd ;  they  dwelt  upon 
the  Inferlortty  of  the  Buglisb  in  numbers, 
and  upon  the  Ignorant  and  insolent  con- 
fidence of  safety  In  which  they  lived,  even 
their  comparatively  amall  standing  army 
being  BO  loosely  subdivided  throughout  the 
land,  without  any  attaotlon  to  the  malate- 
nanoe  of  llnea  of  communication,  that  It 
might  actually  be  surprised  and  butchered 


'  In  detail  even  before  danger  could  be  sna- 
pected.  It  waa  a  striking  instance  of  retri- 
*  butlve  justice,  too,  that  the  very  Ingratt- 
!  tude  of  the  protestanta  of  Ireland  was  now 
made  a  weapon,  and  a  very  powerful  wear* 
pon,  in  the  hands  of  their  most  Implacable 
enemies.  For  Moore  most  artfully  and  elo- 
quently urged  that  the  decay  of  the  royal 
authority  boded  persecution  and  ruin  to  the 
cathoUca.  He  said,  that  though,  aa  Irish- 
men, they  were  wronged  by  being  subjected 
to  English  rule  under  any  drcumstanoea, 
yet  the  king  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  persecute  them  espedally  on  account 
of  their  religion ;  but  tf  the  puritans,  aa 
seemed  certain,  should  succeed  in  wholly 
subjecting  their  high-chnrch  sovereign  in 
England,  would  they  have  any  toleration  to 
spare  for  his  catholic  subjects  in  Ireland  T 
If  sny  Irishman  had  a  doubt  upon  that  point, 
he  had  only  to  look  at  the  persecution  al- 
ready endured  bv  his  fellow-rellglonlsts  in 
England.  As  cathollca,it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  prevent  themselves  from  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  fierce  and  persecuting  seal  of 
the  puritans ;  aa  Irishmen,  they  would  at 
all  times,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  warranted  In  throwing  off  the 
foreign  yoke  which  conquest  had  flxed  upon 
them  :  and  they  were  now  eapecUlly  called 
upon  to  do  so,  both  by  the  favourable  op- 
portunity afforded  to  them  by  the  fierce  dis- 
sensions of  their  enemies,  and  by  the  high 
probability  that  those  very  enemies  would 
rid  themselves  of  the  leapal,  established,  and 
mild  authority  of  their  king,  to  make  their 
little  fingers  heavier  npon  IreUnd  than  ever 
his  loins  had  been. 

Moore's  artful  eloquence  waa  the  more 
effective,  because  one  or  other  of  nla  argu- 
ments found  an  echo  In  the  secret  and  long- 
nurtured  thoughts  of  each  of  the  chleftalna 
to  whom  he  In  the  first  Instance  addreased 
himself. 

The  utmost  evil  of  man  could  hare  de- 
Tlsed  nothing  better  calculated  to  assist 
the  designs  of  Mnore  and  his  fellow-mal- 
eontents,  than  the  virulent  and  dally  in- 
creasing enmltv  to  catholica  which  waa 
manifested  by  the  English  parilament,  and. 
indeed,  by  the  people  In  generaL  OTVeill 
enfraged  to  head  an  Insurrection  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  the  signal  for  which  waa  to  be  given 
slniultaneously,  to  the  voir  hour,  with  an 
attack  npon  the  castle  of  Dublin,  which 
WHS  to  be  headed  by  Roger  Moore  and  the 
lord  M'Oulre.  Oardlnal  Richelieu,  imll'- 
rectly  at  least,  promised  arms  and  other 
aid :  numerous  Irish  officers  who  were  serv- 
ing In  the  Spanish  army  promised  to  join 
them ;  and  with  the  unoonsdons  aid  which 
the  English  puritans  were  giving  them  by 
their  savage  and  coarse  invectives  and  me- 
nacea,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  when 
the  first  signal  of  revolt  was  given,  the 
whole  cathoUr  population  of  Ireland,  even 
including  the  catholica  of  the  English  pale, 
would  join  in  a  revolt  originating  iu  seal 
for  the  catholic  religion. 

Erery  arrangement  having  been  made  to 
insure  the  active  almtritaaeona  outbreak  of 
leading  partiea  in  every  quarter  of  Ireland, 
it  now  only  remained  to  fix  the  exaet  day 
which  waa  to  prove  fatal  to  every  protestant 
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in  the  iitUud :  all  uiioor  «miigeineni«,  and 
the  rousing  the  maM  of  the  people  Into  a^ 
tlon,  beinff.  bj  Moore's  shrewd  adrloe,  de- 
ferred to  the  rery  boor  of  action  Itself,  that 
the  plot,  being  until  then  Intmsted  to  the 
knowledge  only  of  the  oomparati rely  few 
leading  men.  might  tbns  run  the  less  risk 
of  being  rerealed.  whether  by  aotoal  trea- 
cherr  or  by  want  of  prudence.  The  day 
fixed  npon  was  the  SSrd  of  October  1041: 
that  late  period  of  the  year  being  named 
bT  Moore  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the 
nlghu.  which  would  favour  the  dark  deeds 
that  were  in  contemplation,  and  on  account 
of  the  difflculty  that  stormy  season  of  the 
rear  would  throw  In  the  way  of  transport^ 
Ing  men  and  arms  from  England,  when 
news  of  the  outbreak  sbould  reach  that 
country. 

Great  and  pmdent  preeantlon  aa  Moore 
and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  taken  to 
limit  their  numbers  and  thus  diminish  the 
chances  of  treachery  or  imprudence,  their 
terrible  design  would  In  all  human  proba- 
bility hare  been  frustrated,  but  for  the  un- 
happy difference  between  the  king  and  his 
people.  For  whatever  caution  might  be 
used  In  holding  foreign  correspondence,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  so  vast  and  ter- 
rible a  conspiracy  could  be  known  at  foreign 
courts  without  some '  inkling  uf  the  mat- 
ter '  getting  to  the  ears  of  some  one  of  the 
numerous  mtelilgent  spies,  who,  for  gain  or 
other  motives,  busy  themselves  in  tattling 
to  the  attach^  of  the  embassies.  And 
though  no  definite  and  tangible  news  of  the 
matter  in  agitation  reached  the  king  from 
his  ambassadora,  yet  he  was  warned  by 
them  that  there  aasuredly  was  some  deep 
and  dangerous  thing  being  planned  in  Ire- 
land. Had  the  king  been  in  concord  with 
his  people  at  home,  and  had  the  Irish  au- 
thorities been,  as  they  in  thst  case  would 
have  been,  men  lealous  in  his  service  and 
indebted  only  to  his  favour  for  their  prefer- 
ment, even  these  slight  hints  would  doubt- 
less have  been  so  used  as  to  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  plot,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
terrible  massacres  that  has  ever  occurred. 
But  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, was  detained  in  London,  and  air  John 
B4)rlase  and  sir  WlUlam  Parsons,  who  dis- 
charged his  duties  by  commission,  owed 
tlicir  promotion  to  the  king's  domestic  ene- 
mies, the  puritans,  and  therefore  paid  little 
attention  to  his  warnings  and  made  no  use 
of  them.  80  contemptuous  were  they,  in- 
deed, of  their  royal  mastef  s  advice,  or  so 
thoroughly  besotted  by  their  Ignorant  and 
conceited  notions  of  Knglish  superiority, 
that  even  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
the  time  appointed  for  the  wholesale  alaugh- 
ter  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  these 
thorough  ly  reckless  or  thorough  ly  1  noapable 
men  had  not  so  much  as  doubled  the  giuirds 
at  Dublin  castle,  though  Its  routine  guard 
was  at  that  time  but  fifty  men,  while  It 
held  out  to  rebels  the  tempting  booty  of 
thirty-live  pieces  of  artillery,  and  arms  for 
ten  thousand  men,  with  ammunition  In  ^o- 
portion. 

Such  waa  the  fstal  bUndneas  or  pre- 
aumptlon  of  these  men  I    The  »rd  day  of 


October,  aa  we  have  mmtlonad.  waa  tke 
day  appointed  tor  the  outbreak  :  the  ssnd 
had  already  arrived ;  Moore  and  M*Oalre 
were  in  Dublin,  their  every  signal  carefully 
watched  and  sealously  obeyed  by  a  whole 
host  of  their  disguised  followora,aadaaclU 
larger  following  was  hourly  expected ;  yet 
not  a  doubt  or  a  fear  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  the  caatle,  until  now  when  the  eleventh 
hour  was  past  and  the  twelfth  had  wefl 
nigh  struck,  air  William  Parsons  waa  rooaed 
from  his    complacent    indolence   by  the 
appearance  before  him  of  one  OX)onolly, 
who,  though  an  Irishman  and  aeonq^rator, 
was  also  a  protestant,  and  ahnddered  aa 
the  very  hour  approached  which  waa  to 
doom  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  hla 
own  faith  throughout  Ireland  to  Inevitable 
death.    The  repentance  and  confeaalcm  of 
OX>)nolly  were  in  time,  though  barely  tn 
time,  to  save  Dublin  castle  from  captnre, 
and  the  protestants  of  Dublin  from  death : 
but  It  was  beyond  all  human   power  to 
prevent  revolt  and  massacre  flrom  stalk- 
ing, unsparing  and  ghastly,  throogbont  the 
rest  of  the  land.    Bir  WlUlam  Parsona  and 
his  colleague,  though  the  newa  fell  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt,  acted  with  great 
promptitude  and  energy  tha  moment  that 
the  positive  assurances  of  Instant  danger, 
that  were  given  to  them  by  a  repentant  con- 
spirator, convinced  them  how  much  they 
had  erred  In  neglecting  to  found  enquiriea 
npon  the  hints  they  had  received  from 
their  royal  maater  hlmsell    The  goanla 
were  Increased  at  the  castle,  and  the  gate* 
shut ;  offlcers  were  despatched  to  a|>pr»- 
hend  Moore  and  M*Gulre,  and  to  warn  the 
protestants,  from  street  to  street,  and  eroi 
from  house  to  house,  to  arm  and  prepare 
themselvea  for  a  death-struggle.    Moore, 
shrewd,  auspicious,  and  active,  perceived 
that   something  had  alarmed  the  caatle, 
and  he  took  his  departure  from  the  dty 
before  the  officers  could  And  him  ;  MHSnire 
and  Mahoney  were  leas  fortunate ;  they  were 
seized  and  examined  by  the  lords-lnstloea, 
and  Mahoney*s  confession  oonreyed  to  them 
the  astounding  and  awful  Intelligence  that 
the  fate  from  which  the  protestants  of 
Dublin  had  so  narrowly  esokped,  was  but 
too  certainly  In  store  for  their  unhappy  co- 
religionists throughout  all  the  rest  of  the 
unfortunate  island. 

O'Neill  and  other  leaders,  not  dreaming 
of  any  check  to  their  design  taking  place 
in  Dublin,  where  the  anthoritlea  had  aeemed 
so  blind,  deaf,  and  presumptuous  past  all 
human  saving,  were  true  to  their  time  and 
to  their  ruthless  purposes.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  signal  waa  obeyed,  not 
merely  by  those  who  had  been  initiated  In 
the  horrid  design,  but  by  the  wh^  catho- 
lic population:  for  they  who  caued  upon 
that  fervid  and  unrefiectlng  people,  called 
upon  them  to  revenge  the  real  or  fknded 
wrongs  over  which  each  bosom  had  brooded 
in  long,  allent,  but  not  the  leas  stem  yearn- 
ing, for  the  vengeance  that  now  waa  at 
hand ;  and  they  called  upon  that  people  at 
once  devout.  Ignorant,  bigoted  and  fleroe, 
to  do  the  deeda  of  demona.  In  that  name 
whose  very  sound  hreathes  peace  and  good- 
wlll  to  men. 
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No  mMter  what  the  tie  which  bound  the 
eathoUc  and  the  protestant  together,  the 
IrlBh  and  the  English,  no  sooner  was  the 
dread  signal  given  than  those  ties  were 
laughed  to  scorn  In  most  cases,  broken  and 
forgotten  In  aU.  To  the  astounded  English 
the  venr  first  burst  of  the  fury  of  those 
among  whom  they  had  so  long  lived  In  all 
peace  and  good  fellowship,  and  in  the  most 
Implicit  trust,  must  have  seemed  like  some 
distempered  dream.  Without  the  slight- 
est previous  diminution  of  the  oordlallty  of 
apparent  friendship,  the  Irish  seized  at  flrst 
upon  the  property  and  houses  of  the  English 
In  their  various  neighbourhoods.  Even 
then  the  English  suspected  nothing  of  a  uni- 
versal conspiracy;  each  family,  village,  or 
town  thus  injured,  strove  to  AetenA  its  own 
property:  rapacity  then  disappeared  for  cru- 
elty the  most  unsparing.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  Indiscriminately  put  to  death, 
with  circumstances.  In  many  cases,  of  too 
revolting  a  cruelty  to  be  detailed.  No  for- 
mer kindness,  no  present  connection,  was 
suffered  to  save  the  unhappy  creatures  who 
were  known  to  be  guilty  of  the  inexpiable 
crimes  of  being  English  and  of  being  pro- 
testants;  and  so  extreme  and  insane  was 
the  bigoted  rage  of  the  thoronghly  aroused 
demon  of  national  and  religious  animosity, 
that  In  many  cases  the  plunderers  and 
murderers  maimed,  or  wantonly  and  use- 
lessly put  to  death,  cattle  of  which  they 
had  become  possessed  by  plundering  the 
English,  as  though  the  very  brute  creation 
had  acquired  some  ineradicable  bad  quality 
from  merely  having  belonged  to  people  of 
the  detested  nation.  And  it  was  by  no 
means  the  least  horrible  feature  of  this 
truly  horrible  scene,  that  even  the  little 
children  of  the  Irish,  imitating  the  frantic 
ferocity  of  their  parents,  were  to  be  seen 
bestowing  their  Impotent  blows  and  child- 
ish imprecations  on  the  bodies  of  poor  in- 
nocents of  their  own  age. 

In  but  comparatively  few  cases  had  the 
English  time  or  opportunity  to  make  any 
attempt  at  defence ;  and  even  in  those  cases 
fire  usually  drew  them  forth  from  their  bar- 
ricaded houses,  or  both  houses  and  owners 
perished  in  the  same  flames.  But  where 
from  their  numbers  and  desperation,  or ' 
from  the  strength  of  the  position  they  had  | 
taken  up,  the  English  protracted  their  de-  • 
fence  and  showed  a  dangerous  front  to 
their  fbes,  perfidy  was  called  in  to  the  aid 
of  the  latter,  who  tempted  their  victims  to 
surrender  on  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
sparing  them ;  but  the  moment  of  their 
surrender  was  also  the  moment  of  their  de- 
struction. Nay,  in  some  cases  even  this 
shameful  perjury  was  refined  upon  by  the 
demoniac  vlllany  of  the  rebels.  They  swore 
to  spare  ton*,  only,  of  the  victims,  on  con- 
dition that  the  spared  should  put  the  re- 
mainder to  death.  And  when  the  Insanity 
of  terror  had  Induced  friends  to  slay  friends, 
or  relatives  to  slay  relatives— and,  such  Is 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  when  called 
upon  to  confront  the  mortal  agony,  there 
were,  unfortunately,  numjf  such  cases— the 
credulous  criminals,  they  who  had  slaugh- 
tered that  themselves  might  be  spared, 
wera  themselves  put  to  death  with  every 


circumstance  of  the  most  diabolically  in- 
genious cruelty. 

Never  In  the  world's  history  was  mas- 
sacre more  unrelentingly  carried  on.  Always 
prone  to  violence,  and  accustomed  to  see 
or  hear  of  bloodshed  as  the  ordinary  conse- 
quence from  trifling  political  or  pecuniary 
disputes,  the  Irish  were  especially  flt  instru- 
ments of  the  flerce  bigotiy  which  assured 
them  that  in  torturing  and  slaying  the 
English  heretics  they  were  doing  a  ser- 
vice very  acceptable  to  God,  as  weU  as  ne- 
cessary for  their  country.  Though  in  every 
province  of  Ireland,  and  every  town,  ex- 
cept Dublin,  these  unutterable  barbari- 
ties were  perpetrated,  yet  as  in  Ulster 
the  rebellion  flrst  broke  out,  so  It  was  in 
Ulster  that  Its  crueltira  were  most  hideous 
and  most  conspicuous.  Roger  Moore,  who, 
though  he  was  enthusiastic  In  his  hatred 
of  the  English,  was  by  no  means  a  cruel 
man,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  O'Neill 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  heedless  cruelties  and 
slaughter.  But  the  latter  was  brutal  as  he 
was  fearless,  and  white  one  English  mui, 
woman,  or  child  remained  alive  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  over  the  whole  of  which  he  now 
had  the  most  unbounded  authority,  he 
seemed  to  think  the  work  but  imperfectly 
done.  Qrieved  to  the  heart  at  the  wido- 
spreadlng  horrors  of  which  his  own  exer^ 
tlons  had  been  the  first  cause,  Moore  re- 
tired to  Flanders. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  English 
of  Ulster,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  In  agri- 
culture, were  wholly  destroyed,  the  Scotch 
manufacturers  of  Belfast,  Coleralne.  and 
the  other  towns  scarcely  suffered  at  all. 
The  Irish  affected,  and  perhaps  felt,  a  con- 
nection between  themselves  and  men  of  a 
common,  though  very  remotely  common, 
ancestry;  and  thus  the  more  timid  had 
opportunity  for  flight,  and  the  bolder  for 
strengthening  their  defencea  and  thus  en- 
abling themselves  to  preserve  by  force.  If 
necessary,  that  safety  which,  it  is  likely,  had 
been  accorded  to  them  either  in  caprice  or 
treachery.  The  latter  Is,  Indeed,  the  more 
probable,  becaase  had  the  Scotch  been  less 
selfishly  Intent  upon  their  own  sole  safety, 
had  they  invited  and  mustered  In  their 
towns  the  persecuted  and  astounded  Eng- 
lish, the  rebels  would  have  found  the  latter 
far  less  easy  victims.  O'Neill,  who  added 
talent  to  brutality,  most  probably  foresaw 
thlsdifflculty  ;  and  overcame  it  bjr  his  skil- 
ful appeal  to  that  most  deeply  rooted  of  all 
human  Imperfections,  selflshness. 

To  the  confession  of  O'Oooolly,  taidy 
as  it  was,  it  was  owing  that  the  English 
In  Ireland  were  not  utterly  destroyed. 
Dublin,  saved  by  that  man's  confession 
and  the  promptitude  of  sir  William  Par- 
sons, became  the  refuge  of  the  maimed 
and  destitute  fugitives  nt)m  the  provinces. 
To  these  unhappy  people  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  showed,  as  troop  after  troop  of 
them  arrived,  each  one  more  forlorn  and 
exhausted  and  suffering  than  the  last,  the 
most  unbounded  and  tender  hospitality. 
Msny  were  saved  by  the  kindness  and  skill 
that  were  lavished  upon  their  wounded 
and  exhausted  frames;  but  a  vast  num- 
ber perished  of  diseases  caused  by  their 
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self  idao  in  preparing  Ireland  to  become 
not  only  catholic  but  also  monaBtloaBerer. 
Whatever  eUe  the  court  of  Rome  under- 
stood, It  was  profoundly  Ignorant  of  poli- 
tical economy.  For  while  that  grajsplng  and 
Insolent  power  was  ready  to  brave  all  divine 
laws  and  outrage  all  human  feelings  in 
its  ardour  for  conquering  countries,  It 
was  to  the  full  as  anxious  to  Impoverish 
as  to  conquer  them  ;  and  while  desirous 
of  tribute,  was  ever  bent  upon  multiplying 
those  non-producing  communities,  which 
could  neither  pay  tribute  themselves  nor 
exist  but  by  hugely  diminishing  that  which 
but  for  them  mignt  have  been  wrung  from 
the  laity.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
equally  invariable  and  ignorant  policy  of 
Rome  that  Rlnuodni  now  did  all  tlutt  ex- 
hortation, threat,  intreaty,  and  gold  could 
accomplish,  to  rebuild,  beautl^,  and  re- 
people  the  religious  houses  that  had  been 
demolished  by  Henry  Till. :  and,  still 
farther,  the  monks,  whether  iesults  or 
franclscans,  carmelltes  or  domlnlcans,  who 
were  placed  In  the  principal  abbeys  and 
monasteries  that  were  restored  under  his 
own  directions,  had  it  In  charge  from 
the  zealous  Jesuit,  that  they  should  be 
Instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
exhorting  the  laity  to  aid  In  restoring  and 
beautifying  aU  the  monasteries  throughout 
the  Island,  of  which  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Rome  felt  confident  of  obtaining  the  com- 
plete dominion. 

The  assistance  which  the  rebels  received 
from  Rome  enabled  them  to  recommence 
and  continue  the  civil  war  with  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  royal  force,  for  the  king 
was  now  in  the  power  of  the  puritans ;  and 
much  as  those  bigots  hated  the  papists  of 
Ireland,  they  loved  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment still  more ;  and  while  they  obtained 
large  sums  from  the  gulled  people  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  pretence  of  putting  down 
the  Iruh  rebels,  they  coolly  applied  those 
sums  to  the  support  of  their  own  treason- 
able schemes,  and  left  the  lucklesa  autho- 
rities at  Dublin  wholly  unaided. 

Rlnucclni,  though  his  ostensible  mission 
was  only  of  a  spiritual  character,  no  doubt 
had  more  ample  secret  powers  and  instruo- 
tlons.  At  all  events,  he  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  matters  spiritual,  but  in- 
terfered, and  with  so  much  Insolence,  in 
civil  afCairs.  and  ahowed  so  evident  an  in- 
tent to  usurp  all  authority,  that  even  the 
most  bigoted  among  the  Irish  rebels  be- 
came disgusted,  and  he  was  at  length  fairly 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

After  the  murder  of  Charles  L  that  event 
added  to  the  previously  existing  sources  of 
strife  in  IreUnd.  The  'king's  party '  in- 
cluded not  a  few  of  those  who  had'  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  Charles  L.  and 
was,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  so  strong, 
that  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  then  at  Paris 
with  the  queen  and  Charles  IL.  compiled 
with  the  invitation  that  was  sent  to  him 
to  go  over  and  take  the  dilef  command. 
In  the  hope  that  both  his  experience,  his 
eourage,  ability,  and  his  popularity,  as 
being  himself  an  Irishman,  would  make 
him  so  efficient  a  rallying  point  for  the 
royalists,  that  Ireland  might  enable  the 


young  king  at  some  future  day  to  reconquer 
England. 

For  a  time.  In  truth,  it  seemed  as  if  this 
really  would  be  the  case.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  causes  of  hate  and  strife 
which  not  merely  divided  the  Irish  people 
into  royalists  and  parliunentarlans,  but 
also  divided  each  of  those  two  leading  par- 
ties into  many  smaller  factions  that  were 
either  openly  or  secretly  at  the  bitterest 
enmity,  all  differences  among  the  royalists 
seemed  to  cease.  Ormond  was  most  cor- 
dially received  among  them,  and  speedily 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  Colonel 
Jones,  who  was  a  mere  ovature  of  the  par- 
liament, and  to  whom  Ormond  had  de- 
livered the  chief  command  in  Ireland  when 
he  himself  hastened  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  In  England,  was  compelled  to 
bestow  all  his  care  upon  Dublin,  where  the 
parliament  left  him  unaided.  Ormond. 
therefore,  found  but  little  dUDculty  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  attempt  to  reduce  Ire- 
land to  subjection  to  Charles  II.  At  Dun- 
dalk,  he  had  no  sooner  summoned  the 
place,  than  the  garrison  mutinied  against 
their  governor.  Monk,  and  compelled  him 
to  surrender  without  firing  a  shot.  Tredah 
and  several  other  places  were  taken  with 
comparatively  small  trouble  and  loss ;  and 
Ormond  now  proposed,  after  giving  his 
troops  necessary  repose,  to  advance  to  the 
siege  of  Dublin.  Could  he  have  succeeded 
in  that  Important  point,  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  Ireland  would  have  wholly  been 
lost  to  the  parliament :  for.  considering  the 
enthusiastic  nature  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
is  highly  probable  the  appearance  of  the 
young  king  in  Dublin,  whither  he  would 
have  proceeded  immediately  on  the  success 
of  Ormond.  wuuld  have  united  the  whole 
Irish  people  In  defence  of  their  king  against 
the  puritans,  and  their  country  against 
usurpers. 

But  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of 
thinga.  Cromwell  was  now  more  potent  In 
England  than  the  parliament  whose  tool  he 
had  seemed  to  be ;  an .  though  England 
presented  abundant  labour  and  no  Uttlo 
danger,  general  Cromwell  grudged  Waller 
and  Lambert  the  glory,  which  both  aspired 
to.  of  conquering  Ireland,  In  the  character 
of  Its  lord-lieutenant,  with  his  usual  art. 
he  procured  his  own  nomination  ;  and,  with 
his  usual  promptitude  and  energy,  he  no 
sooner  received  his  appointment  than  he 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  task.  He  Immedi- 
ately sent  over  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
both  horse  and  foot  to  colonel  Jones.  In 
Dublin.  Never  was  reinforcement  sent  at 
a  more  critically  welcome  moment.  Or- 
mond, and  Inchiquln,  who  bad  joined  him, 
had  actually  proceeded  to  repair  a  fort 
close  to  Dublin,  and  had  carried  forward 
their  work  very  considerably  towards  com- 
pletion. Colonel  Jones,  who.  though  he 
was  originally  educated  not  for  the  army 
but  for  the  law,  waa  a  gallant  and  energetic 
ofllcer.  had  no  sooner  received  this  rein- 
forcement than  he  sallied  out  suddenly 
upon  the  royalists,  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout.  One  thousand  of  them 
were  killed ;  and  twice  that  number,  with 
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all  the  ammonltloB  and  mniitUcnu  of  the  I 
royml  armj.  gnoeA  the  trtumphal  reCorn  of 
the  colonel  to  Dublin.  In  the  nldst  of 
the  J07  and  exultation  of  the  garrison  and 
people  of  Dublin  at  this  Bueoest,  Oromwel! 
blmeel^  acoompanled  by  Irrton.  arrlred 
upon  the  scene.  Tredah,  or  Drogheda,  a 
strong  and  well-fortlfled  town  near  Dublin, 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king  hj  three  thou- 
sand men.  principally  English,  under  the 
command  ot  sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  able 
and  experienced  offloer.  Thither  Cromwell 
hastened,  battered  a  breach  In  the  wall, 
and  led  the  wsj  In  person  to  an  assault. 
Though  the  parTlaraentary  soldiery  of  Eng- 
land,wlth  Cromwell  and  the  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible Ireton  at  their  head,  sword  In  hand, 
were  not  the  men  to  be  easily  repelled,  the 
garrison  of  Tredah  showed  that  they  were 
'English  too;*  for  the  assailants  were 
twice  beaten  back  with  great  carnage.  A 
third  assault  was  more  suocessfuf,  and 
partly  in  Implacable  rage  at  hsrtng  been 
cren  temporarily  held  In  check,  and  partly 
as  the  surest  way  to  deter  other  places  from 
venturing  to  resist  his  formidable  power, 
Cromwell,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  gave  the 
fatal  word  '  No  quarter :'  and  so  detei^ 
mined  was  he  In  this  barbarous  resolution, 
that  even  a  wretched  handful  of  men  who 
were  spared  la  the  carnage,  were,  on  the 
fact  becoming  known  to  Cromwell,  imme- 
diately put  to  the  sword.  The  excuse  that 
Cromwell  made  for  this  barbarltr,  so  tho- 
roughiT  disgraceful  to  the  soldierly  charac- 
ter, was  his  desire  to  arenge  the  shocking 
cruelties  of  the  massacre.  Professing  so 
much  religious  feeling,  eren  that  motWe 
would  scarcely  hare  palliated  his  cruelty ; 
but  the  excuM  was  as  lllfhunded  as  the  mea- 
sure was  ninanly,  for  the  garrison  were  not 
Irishmen  stained  with  the  horrible  guilt  of 
the  erer- execrable  massacre,  but,  as  Crom- 
well well  knew,  Bngllshmen,  true  alike  to 
their  monarch.  thclrtalth.and  their  country. 

Having  thus  barbarously  destroyed  the 
entire  garrison  of  Tredah,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  solitary  soldier,  whose  life  was 
merely  spared  that  he  might  carry  through 
the  country  the  tale  of  the  nrowess  and 
remorselesnesa  of  the  Bnglish  general. 
Cromwell  advanced  upon  Wexford.  Bere 
he  had  the  same  success,  and  showed  the 
same  murderous  severity  as  at  Tredah ;  and 
In  less  than  a  year  from  his  landing  In 
Ireland  he  was  In  possession  of  all  Its  oitef 
towns  and  fortresses,  and  had  driven  both 
Bnglish  royalists  and  Irish  rebels  to  such 
straits,  that  no  fewer  than  40.000  withdrew 
from  the  island  altogether. 

But  Scotland  now  attracted  the  ambition 
of  Cromwell;  and  having  looked  well  to 
the  garrisoning  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
sent  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
especially  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  to 
the  West  Indies  as  slaves,  be  left  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  upon  whom 
also  devolved  the  task  of  flnlshlng  the  snb- 
jectloB  of  the  country.  Ireton,  who  was 
both  a  stout  soldier  and  an  aeeompUshed 
offlcer.  followed  the  parting  advice  and  In- 
structions of  Cmawvll  to  th«  very  letter. 
With  a  welMlsclpUaed  and  well-supplied 
army  of  aObOOO  men,  ha  ruled  the  country 


with  an  Iron  and  unfaltertBc  hand, 
ever  the  rebels  appeared  in  foree,  tlsere  b« 
was  sure  to  meet  them ;  and  wherever  be 
met.  there  he  also  defeated  them.  Thia  wnar 
waa  almost  literally  without  an  exoeptfoa 
against  the  native  Irish,  for  the  Knsilab 
royalists  had  departed  before    Croxnwea 


committed  the  lord-Heutenaocr  to  Ii 
The  latter,  therefore,  was  probaUy  a«fte 
sincere,  however  otherwise  blameworUiy. 
when  he  alleged,  as  the  cause  of  his  iaftez- 
ible  sererity  to  the  prisoners  he  took  in  his 
Tsrious  battles  snd  skirmishes,  hla  dM«r- 
minatlon  to  take  full  vengeance  for  tke 
massacre  of  the  protestants.  And  howwv^ 
much  we  may  pity  the  fkt«  of  tboae  pri- 
soners, many  m  whom.  In  all  human  pro- 
bability, had  no  kind  of  concern  tn  tb« 
massacre.  It  is  impossible  not  to  aee  In  the 
cruelty  of  Ireton  a  fearful  consequ«iee  at 
the  original  crime  of  the  Irish  themaelTea. 

There  waa  one  prisoner,  however,  for 
whose  death,  or  even  for  the  ignomlnlons 
manner  of  It,  the  most  sincere  and  earnest 
hater  of  severity  could  scarcely  And  a  tear. 
The  fUthless.  selfish,  and  black-hearted 
Pbelim  O'Neill,  the  real  author  of  the  worst 
atrocities  of  the  rebellion,  waa  at  Icnigtb 
taken  prisoner ;  and  If  ever  the  gibbet  was 
rightfully  employed  in  taking  awar  haman 
life.  It  was  most  certainly  so  on  this  ocoa- 
ston.   As  far  as  his  means  had  permitted 
him.  this  man.  who  was  In  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  mere  bandit,  caring  Utile  for 
creed  and  less  ftir  country,  and  intent  aolely 
upon  his  own  aggrandisement,  had  rivalled 
Nero  and  all  the  worst  tyrants  and  mis- 
creants of  antiquity.    That  he  at  one  time 
contemplated   the  possibility  of   making 
himself  king  of  Ireland,  his  whole  conduct 
during  the  stay  of  the  nuncio  Rlnuoclnl 
goes  strongly  to  show ;  and  however  great 
the  horrors  inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  wom- 
well,  whose  name  to  this  day  Is  the  by- 
word of  terror  throughout  the  Island,  that 
unhappy  country  was  at  least  fortunate  In 
being  reconouered  by  even  a  Cromwell, 
Instead  of  failing  under  the  awful  dictator- 
ship of  an  aNeiU. 

Ilie  only  town  of  any  great  itrength  or 
Importance  that  had  now  not  yielded  to  the 
Bnglish  was  Limerick.  Against  this  town 
Ireton  led  his  men  with  his  usoal  saooeu. 
A  fierce  resistance  was  made  to  him,  and 
when  he  at  length  took  it  by  assault,  he 
took  a  no  less  fleree  revenge.  But  here  It 
was  ordained  that  both  his  success  snd 
his  cruelty  should  terminate.  The  crowded 
state  of  the  place  and  Uie  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions had  generated  one  of  those  ferers 
so  common  in  Ireland,  which  are  as  Infec- 
tions as  the  plague  of  the  Bast,  and  nearly 
as  fktal.  Ireton  had  scarcely  stilled  the 
tumult  and  excitement  inseparable  from 
the  taking  of  a  besieged  town,  whenhe  was 
attacked  by  this  fttver;  and  as  he  wss 
already  very  much  weakened  by  fatigues 
and  exposure,  it  very  speedily  proved  filaL 

Ireton  was  succeeded  In  the  lienteasney 
by  Ludlow.  He  drove  the  native  Irish, 
almost  without  exception,  intoOoimsagbt; 
and  so  complettfy  was  the  Irish  oaasea  lost 
one,  that  Olanrioarde.  who  had  succeeded 
OHelll  as  Its  chief  hope  and  ehamplon,  lost 
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ImperUU  parple>  The  alUea  defeated  Eu- 
gene In  the  coan^  of  Gallowaj ;  but  Maxl- 
mus  being  obliged  to  retnm  ■onthwmrd  on 
Account  of  an  Insurrection,  tbe  Plcts  were 
In  tbelr  turn  defeated  bj  the  Soota.  In  the 
following  year,  howerer,  Maxlmns  again 
marched  against  the  Boots,  and  not  only 
gained  aoomplete  rlctorr  OTerthem,  but 
the  king,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  no- 
blea.  waa  among  the  slain.  80  well.  In- 
deed, did  the  conquerors  Improre  their  tIo- 
tory.  that  their  antagonists  were  at  last 
totally  drlTen  out  of  the  country.  Borne  of 
them  took  refuge  In  the  ^buds  Islands, 
and  some  In  Bcandlnarla,  but  most  of  them 
fled  to  Ireland,  whence  they  made  frequent 
descents  upon  Scotland. 

The  Plcta  were  at  first  greatly  pleased 
with  the  Tictory  they  had  gained  otct  their 
warlike  antagonists :  but  being  commanded 
to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  Ilomans,  and  to 
choose  no  king  who  was  not  sent  from  Rome, 
they  began  to  repent  of  their  harlng  con- 
tributed to  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots ;  and 
In  the  year  411,  when  Autulphus,  king  of 
the  Goths,  sent  orer  a  body  of  exiled  Scots  to 
Britain,  under  Fergus,  a  descendant  of  tbe 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  PlcU  Immediately 
joined  them  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Romans 
were  obliged,  by  the  inundation  of  northern 
iNurbarlans  who  poured  In  upon  them,  to 
recall  their  legions  and  abandon  their 
conquests  in  Britain.  The  natlTC  Britons, 
therefore,  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
dominion  of  these  mightr  conquerors,  and 
now  so  Incorporated  with  them,  sererely 
felt  the  perils  of  their  altuatlon  when  left 
to  defend  themselret:  hence  originated 
that  supplicating  letter  to  Rome,  entitled 
*  the  groans  of  tbe  Britons.*  This,  however, 
not  being  attended  with  success,  the  Britons 
called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  aid.  By  these 
new  allies  the  Soots  were  defMted  in  a 
great  battle,  and  their  king  Dongard, 
successor  to  Sugene,  drowned  ui  the  Hum- 
ber,  A.D.  4A7.  which  put  a  stop  for  some 
time  to  these  excursions.  Hitherto  we  hare 
seen  the  Scots  Tery  formidable  enemies  of 
the  southern  Britons ;  but  when  the  Saxons 
usurped  the  kingdom,  and  subjected  those 
whom  they  came  to  aid,  the  Soots  Joined  in 
a  strict  alliance  with  the  latter ;  nor  does 
It  appear  that  the  league  thus  formed  was 
afterwards  broken. 

Three  centuries  now  paai  without  any- 
thing occurring  calculated  to  Interest  the 
reader,  or  to  throw  light  on  the  Scottish 
history,  beyond  what  lias  been  related  in 
the  History  of  BngUmd  during  the  Heptar- 
chy. In  787  It  Is  said  that  Achalua,  king  of 
the  Soots,  after  quelling  some  insurrections, 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity 
with  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France  and 
emperor  of  Germany,  which  treaty  con- 
tinued (o  be  obaenred  Inviolably  between 
the  two  nations,  till  tbe  acceaaion  of  James 
TI.  to  the  throne  of  Rnghmd. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  is  the  war  with  the  Plots.  Don- 
gal,  king  of  the  Soots,  olairoed  a  right  to 
the  PlctUh  throne,  which  being  rejected  by 
the  latter,  thtf  had  recourse  to  arms.  At 
this  time  the  domlniona  of  tbe  Boots  com- 


prehended the  western  lalande,       _ 
with  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Kiia(»dal«,  Kytet. 
Klntyre,  Lochaber,  and  a  part  of  ITiraitsI 
bane ;  while  the  Picts  possossed  tlie  rvrnt  at 
Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  JVnrtb*  i 
umberlaud.    The  Scots,  however,  appcr  to 
have  been  superior  in  mlHtary  aklQ;  tar 
Alpln,   the  saccessor  of  Dongml,  baviac  1 
engaged  the  Plctish  annr  near  Forfar*  d»-  i 
fcated  them  and  killed  their  king,  ttio>agJb  1 
not  without  suffering  great  loss  »»*nteftf 
Tbe  Plots  then  chose  Brudns,  the  aon  of  1 
their  former  king,  to  succeed  him,  bot  aooa  I 
after  deposed  and  put  him  to  death.    Hbi 
brother  Kenneth    shared  the  aame  fkfee. 
Brudns.  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  was    ' 
a  brave  and  spirited  prince :  he  first  offered    j 
terms  of  peace  to  the  Scots,  which,  how-   1 1 
ever,  Alpln  rejected,  and  insisted   oa  a  l| 
total  surrender  of  his  crown.    After  ralnlr  ,  < 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Bdwln,  king  of  Korthumbertand.  Bradns 
marched  resolutely  against  his  eneaUee; 
and  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement 
near  Dundee.     The  superior  skill  of  the 
Scots  in  military  aflUrs  was  about  to  have 
decided  the  vietory  in  their  favotir,  when 
Bmdus  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem  to  preserve  his  anny 
from  destruction.    He  caused  all  the  atten- 
dants, female  as  well  as  male,  to  assemble 
and  show  themselves  at  a  distance,  aa  a 
powerful   reinforcement    coming    to    the 
Picts.   This  caused  such  a  panic  In  the  Boot- 
tish  ranks,  that  all  the  efforts  of  their  leader 
could  not  recover  them;  and  they  were 
accordingly  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Alpln  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon 
after  beheaded. 

Kenneth  IL,  the  son  of  Alpln,  aaeoeede^ 
his  fkther,  and  proved  himself  a  brave  and 
enterprising  prince.  Resolved  to  take  a 
severe  revenge  for  his  Cathei^  death,  he 
made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
war ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that,  after 
many  desperate  conflicts,  he  became  master 
of  all  Scotland ;  so  that  he  is  Justly  con- 
sidered the  true  founder  of  the  Bcottlah 
monarchy.  He  Is  also  said  to  have  been 
very  suceetsful  against  the  Saxons,  hut  of 
his  explolu  with  those  hardy  and  akilfal 
warriors  we  have  no  accounts  that  can  be 
depended  on.  Having  reigned  sixteen  yean 
in  peace  after  his  subjugation  at  the  Plcta, 
and  composed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  better 
regulation  of  his  peoide,  he  died  at  Fort 
Tevlot  in  Perthshire.  Before  his  time  the 
seat  of  the  Boota  government  had  been  in 
Argyleahlre :  but  he  removed  It  to  Scone, 
by  transferring  thither  the  celebrated  black 
stone  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of 
Scotland,  which  waa  afterwards  removed 
by  Bdward  I.  to  Westmluster  abbey. 

In  the  reign  of  Donald,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Kenneth,  the  Picts  who  had  fled 
out  of  Scotland  applied  to  the  Saxons  for 
assistance,  promising  to  make  Scotland  tri- 
butary to  the  Saxon  power  after  it  should 
be  conquered.  This  ended  In  a  great  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  who  became 
masters  of  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  it  being  agreed  that  the 
Forth  should  from  that  time  forward  be 
called  the '  Scota  sea  :*  and  It  waa  made  a 
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ordrrrd  Um  teroiu  to  •ppemr  before  him  %t 
Lanjuic*  where  he  had  prorlded  an  anned 
ho*t  to  takerach  of  them  iDtoautodyaahe 
knew  to  be  notorious  offenden,  and  on  the 
rhanre*  bein«  Mibatantlated,  thej  were  oom- 
pelied  to  make  restitntlon.  or  were  pvoiKhed 
In  iiroportlon  to  the  magnitude  of  ihelr 
offfMoee.  In  thia  rel^n  the  Danea,  who  bad 
nreriontij  been  maklnf  attempta  to  Inrade 
Knirland,  landed  at  Montroae,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  around.  Kennetli,  flnd- 
Inc  that  tbej  were  making  rapid  pro«Tesa 
In  hU  kingdom,  and  were  then  besieging 
Perth,  reaolTcd  to  glre  them  battle.  He 
la  said  to  hare  offered  ten  pounds  In  sUrer. 
or  the  Taloe  of  it  In  land,  for  the  head  of 
erery  Dane  which  ahould  be  brought  to 
hUn :  and  an  Immunity  from  all  taxes  to 
the  soldiers  who  senred  in  his  army,  pro- 
Tided  they  should  be  rlctorious ;  but.  not* 
withstanding  the  utmost  effurta  of  the 
Soota^etr  enemlea  fought  so  desperately, 
that  Kenneth'a  amy  must  taaTS  been  to- 
tally defeated,  had  not  the  fogltlres  been 
stopped  by  a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Hay, 
and  his  retainers .  who  were  only  armed  with 
rustle  weapons^  The  light  was  now  renewed 
with  such  Tlolenee  on  the  part  of  the  Scots, 
that  the  Danes  were  utterly  defeated ;  and 
after  the  battle  the  kln«  rewarded  Hay 
with  the  barony  of  Brrol,  In  the  oane  of 
Oowrle,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them 
an  armorial  bearing  alluding  to  the  rustic 
weapons  with  which  they  had  achlered  this 
Illustrious  exploit.  Kenneth,  at  length, 
in  904,  met  his  death  by  murder,  at  the 
Instigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella,  whose 
son  be  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
throne  wssthen  seized  by  a  usurper,  named 
Oonstantlne ;  who,  beln«  killed  In  battle 
after  a  reign  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was 
succeeded  by  Orlme,  the  grandson  of  king 
Dnffus;  and  he  again  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Malcolm  formed  a  strict  alliance  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  proTed  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  Danes  In  that  country, 
that  Sweyn,  their  king.  reeoWed  to  direct 
his  whole  force  against  him  by  an  Inraslon 
of  Scotland.  In  conjunction  with  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion entered  Into  an  aUlanoe  with  Sweyn, 
Malcolm  sustained  a  terrible  defeat,  and 
WM  himself  desperately  wounded.  Bo  elated 
were  the  Danes  by  this  victory,  that  they 
sent  for  tbetr  wires  and  children.  Intending 
to  make  Scotland  their  future  home.  Towns 
and  fortresses  fell  Into  their  hands,  and 
the  Scots  wereererywhere  treated  as  a  con- 
quered people:  but  they  afterwards  met 
with  a  seTere  check,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  remedy  by  sending  forreinforco- 
raenta  both  from  England  and  Norway. 
Their  fleets  soon  appeared  oft  the  coast, 
and  thoy  effected  a  landing  at  Redhead.  In 
the  ooun  ty  of  Angus.  The  castle  of  Brechin 
was  first  besieged ;  but  meeting  with  a  stout 
resistance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and 
church  In  ashes.  Malcolm,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  at  hand  with  his  army,  and  en- 
ramped  at  a  place  called  Barr,  In  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  which  both  parties  prepared 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland. 


I     The  artiou  waa  fierce  and  tiiotjaj',    tnt 
was  eventually  crowned  with  comidece  ase- 
cess  to  the  Scots.     8w«yn  waa  nat^  how- 
ever, so  dlsooursged  but  that  he  sent  his 
son  Osnute,  afterwards  king  of 
and  one  of  the  greatest  warrlora 
age.  Into  Scotland,  with   an  amiy- 
powerfnl  than  any  that  had  yet  actpL 
and  thou^   the  Danes  were,    upon    the 
whole,  suooeasfttl  In  the  great  batOe  which 
followed,  they  were  so  niKh  redocMl  that 
they  wUUngty  eonduded  a  peace  ok  the 
following  terms;  via.  that  the  Dance  abo«ld 
Immediately  leave  Scotland ;  that  aa  loatf 
aa  Malcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  nelLber  of 
them  should  wage  war  with  the  other,  or 
help  each  othei^  enetAlea ;  and  that  the 
field  In  which  the  battle  was  fought  shovJd 
be  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  the  bviial 
of  the  dead.    But  glortooa  as  the  varllhe 
explolta  of  Maloohn  had  been,  he  fa  aakl  to 
have  stained  the  latter  part  of  his  tH^ 
with  avarice  and  O|q>reaalon ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  after  having  reigned  thirty 
years,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  *fnrffn 
Duncan  L,  a  grandson  of  iiAiwfthw^  foe- 
oeeded  blm  In  10S4 ;  he  had  also  another 
grandson,  the  celebrated  Macbeth,  who  in 
the  early  part  of  Duncan's  reign  signalised 
himself  In  quelling  a  formidable  tnaurreo-  , 
tion,  but  ^o  subsequently,  after  hnvte^ 
done  much  In  expelling  the  Daniah  m*- 
rauders,  murdered  the  king,  and  nanrped  I 
his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Malgolm. 
the  rightful  son  and  heir  of  Duncan. 

For  some  time  Macbeth  govemM  with 
moderation,  but  his  tyrannical  nature  was 
afterwards  shown  in  almost  every  act.  He 
caused  Banqno,  the  most  powerful  tliaoe 
In  Scothutd.  to  be  treadieroualy  murdered, 
and  Intended  that  his  son  Fleance  ahould 
ahare  the  same  fkte,  had  he  not  made  bis 
esc^te  to  Walea.  Next  to  Banqno  the  most 
powerful  of  bis  subjects  was  Macduff;  the 
thane  of  Fife ;  for  which  reaaon  Macbeth 
plotted  his  destruction ;  but  on  Maodofl 
seeking  refuge  in  England,  the  tyrant  cru- 
elly put  to  death  his  wife  and  Infant  chil- 
dren, and  sequestered  his  estate.  The  In- 
jured Macduff  vowed  revengei  and  encou- 
raged Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
traitorous  usurper.  With  their  united  fwoes 
they  gave  Macbeth  battle;  and  being  de- 
feated, be  retre^ed  to  the  most  Inaecee- 
cible  places  in  the  Hi^hlaads,  where  fin- 
two  years  be  continued  to  deftond  himself 
against  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  Bfalcolm  waa  ao> 
knowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and  Macbeth 
perished  In  a  conflict  with  Macduff. 

A.D.  losr.—  Malcolm  IIL  being  now  es- 
tablished on  the  throne,  comm«ioed  his 
reign  by  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great 
services,  and  conferred  upon  hla  tanU^ 
some  distinguished  honours.  The  conquest 
of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  In- 
volved Malcolm,  who  espoused  the  canse 
of  the  Saxons,  In  many  fierce  wars.  Edgar 
Atheling.  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  snd 
many  of  tlie  Saxon  nobles,  found  an  asy- 
lum In  Scotland.  Malcolm  married  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  the  fu«ritlve  prince,  who 
is  said  to  have  introduced  a  degree  of  re- 
finement Into  her  court  remarkable  for 
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fall  at  bis  dependents.    In  this  sitiuition ' 
Leslie,  with  fifteen  others,  nndertook  to, 
surprise  his  castle,  and  assassinate  him ; 
and  their  success  was  equal  to  the  boldness 
of  the  attempt.    May  lotb.  1644,  early  In 
the  morning,  they  seised  on  the  gnte  of  the 
cajttle,   whidi  was  open  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed in  flnlshing  the  fortlflcatlons ;  and 
having  placed  sentries  at  the  door  of  the 
cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  hist 
domestics  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  I 
out  of  the  castle,  they  raiudered  hini  with- 
out offering  vlolenoe  to  any  other  person ; 
thereby  deUrerlng  their  country  from  a 
man  whose  pride  was  Insupportable,  and 
whose    cruelty  and   cunning  were   great 
checks  to  the  reformation.    The  death  of 
Beaton  was  fatal  to  the  catholic  religion, 
and  to  the  French  Interest  In  Scotland. 
The  regent  threatened  vengeance,  but  the 
threat  was  as  impotent  as  it  was  unwise. 

The  death  of  Henry  yill.,  which  hap> 
pened  January  2nh.  1M7,  blasted  the  hopes 
of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  sup- 
ported by  him  both  with  money  and  pro- 
visions. Henry  IL  of  France  sent  power- 
ful succours  to  the  regent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leon  Stroszl;  and  the  conspira- 
tors, after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered, 
with  the  assurance  of  their  lives,  and  were 
sent  prisoners  to  France.  The  castle,  the 
monument  of  Beaton's  power  and  vanity, 
was  demolished  in  obedience  to  the  canon 
law,  which  denounces  its  anathemas  even 
against  the  house  In  which  the  sacred  blood 
of  a  cardinal  happens  to  he  shed,  and  or- 
dains It  to  be  laid  in  ashes. 

Kdward  VI.  was  now  king  of  Enghmd ; 
and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  protector  of  the  king- 
dom, entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
18.000  men :  at  the  same  time  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  appeared  on  the  coast,  to  se- 
cond his  land  forces.  The  Scots  had  for 
some  time  seen  this  storm  gathering,  and 
were  prepared  fbr  It.  Their  army  was 
almost  double  that  of  the  enemy,  and  post- 
ed to  the  greatest  advantage  on  a  rising 
ground  above  Musselburg,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bsk.  Oonfldent  of  success, 
they  attacked  the  Bngllsh,  under  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  near  Pinkey,  September  10th, 
1M7.  who.  taking  advantage  of  their  im- 
petuous haste,  routed  them  with  consider- 
able loss  The  encounter  In  the  Held  was 
not  long,  but  the  pursuit  was  continued 
for  some  time,  and  to  a  great  distance :  the 
three  roads  by  which  the  Scots  fled  were 
strewed  with  spears,  swords,  and  targets, 
and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
More  than  10,000  men  fell  on  this  day, 
one  of  the  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever 
seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
among  them  some  persons  of  distinction. 

AJ>.  154&— Hie  Soouish  nobles  falling 
in  with  the  pr^udices  of  the  queen  dowa- 
ger in  favour  of  France,  in  the  violence  of 
tbelrresentment  aminst  England|VoIunta- 
rtly  proposed  to  Henif  IL  of  France  a 
marriage  of  their  young  queen,  only  six 

Ssars  old,  with  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of 
enry  II.,  and  to  send  her  to  his  court  for 
education.    Henry  without  hesitation  ac- 


cepted these  ofleriL  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence  of  his  new  acquisition. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1548,  the  treaty  was  . 
concluded  by  the  parliament  assembled  In 
the  camp  before  Haddington;  and  Mary 
was  Immediately  sent  to  France,  at  that 
time  notoriously  the  most  corrupt  court  in 
Europe.  Here  she  acquired  every  accom- 
plishment that  oould  ndd  to  her  charms  as 
a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfor- 
tunes as  a  queen. 

Peace  was  soon  afterwards  made  with 
England;  and  both  the  British  and  Scot- 
tish nations  lost  power  by  this  unhappy 
quarrel,  while  France  obtained  a  deci- 
sive advantage.  The  reformation.however. 
Rained  ground.  At  this  time  appeared  the 
sunous  John  Knox,  a  man  whose  natural 
intrepidity  of  mind  placed  him  above  fear. 
He  began  his  public  ministry  at  St.  An- 
drew's in  1547,  with  that  success  which 
always  accompanies  a  bold  and  popular 
eloquence.  He  was  patronised  by  the  con- 
spirators while  they  kept  possession  of  the 
castle,  which  he  made  the  place  of  his 
abode. 

At  this  time  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of 
Ouise,  aspired  at  the  office  of  regent.  She 
had  alresidy  nearly  engrossed  the  adminia- 
tration  of  affairs  Into  her  hands.  Her  de- 
signs were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  advanced  by  address  and  refinement : 
ACT  brothers  entered  warmly  into  the 
scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  their 
credit  at  the  court  of  France.  The  queen 
dowager  visited  France  in  1650;  from 
thence  overtures  were  made  to  the  regent 
to  resign  his  situation  In  her  fkvour.  which 
the  king  of  France  enforced,  by  an  ariful 
admixture  of  threats  and  promises ;  so  that 
he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  power, 
which  he  formally  laid  down  in  1654 ;  and 
the  parliament  raised  Mary  of  Guise  to 
that  dignity.  Thus  was  a  woman,  and  a 
stranger,  advanced  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  Scotland  t 

A.D.  1658.- On  the  14th  of  April,  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  took  place 
with  the  dauphin  Francis ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  ScotUnd  sent  eight  of  its  members 
to  represent  their  whole  body  at  the  nup- 
tials. In  the  treaty  of  marriage,  the  dau- 
phin was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Scotland  as  an  honorary  title.  The 
French  king,  however,  soon  after  Insisted 
that  the  dauphin's  title  should  be  publicly 
recognised,  and  all  the  right  appertaining 
to  the  husband  of  a  queen  should  be  vested 
In  his  person :  upon  which  the  Scots'  par- 
liament (Nov.  90)  passed  an  act  confer- 
ring the  crown  matrimonial  on  the  dauphin. 
The  eari  of  Argyll,  and  James  Stuart,  prior 
of  St.  Andreirs,  were  appointed  to  carry 
the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to 
the  dauphin.  But  from  this  they  were  di- 
verted by  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to 
act  In  a  more  mtereattng  scene,  which  now 
bemn  toopen. 

The  bigoted  queen  Mary,  of  England, 
whose  rMlglons  persecutions  had  earned 
for  her  a  stTU  more  offensive  name,  died  on 
the  17th  of  November.  1558 ;  and  Bllxabeth. 
her  sister,  took  possession  of  the  English 
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daji  reMbed  HamUum,  where  abe  rmlMd  a 
larae  armj. 

"nie  resent  wm  at  Olaagow.  boldlnff  a 
roort  of  jnstloe,  when  he  beard  of  MarT** 
Olffbt :  and  her  army,  already  strong,  waa 
unljr  elvht  miles  disuuit.  In  tbfa  danserons 
exigency  tbe  niperlorltr  uf  M array's  genlna 
appeared,  and  he  was  soon  In  a  condition  to 
take  tbe  field.  Between  tbe  two  armies, 
and  on  tbe  road  towards  Dnmbarton,  lay 
LanfstdiMiUl.  This  tbe  regent  bad  tbe  pre- 
rantlon  to  setae,  and  here  be  waited  tbe 
approach  of  tbe  enemy.  Tbe  encounter 
was  fierce  and  desperate :  at  length  tbe 
queen's  army  was  olHlged  to  glre  ground, 
and  tbe  rout  immediately  became  unlrersal. 
Mary  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  bill :  and 
wtoen  she  saw  tbe  army,  her  last  bope, 
thrown  Into  Irretrievable  confusion,  abe 
began  her  filgbt,  and  nerer  slept  till  she 
reached  tbe  abbey  of  Dnndrennan,  In  Gallo- 
way, full  sixty  Scots  miles  from  tbe  field  of 
battle,  rrom  thence  she  escaped  In  a  fisher- 
man's boat  to  Oarllsle.  with  about  twenty 
attendants.  This  event  took  place  on  tbe 
16tb  of  May,  IflW. 

Bltzabetb  no  sooner  heard  that  Mary  bad 
arrived  in  England  than  she  resolved  to 
detain  her.  with  this  view  she  Instantly 
desratcbed  lord  Scrope  and  sir  Francis 
Knollys,  with  letters  fall  of  kindness  and 
condolence ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  or^ 
ders  to  prevent  her  escape.  Mary  was  soon 
after  conducted  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  lord 
Bcrope's,  on  tbe  Iwrders  of  Yorkshire.  She 
was  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  rebel- 
lion In  her  favour,  removed  to  Coventry,  a 
place  of  strength,  which  could  not  be  taken 
without  a  regular  siege. 

Weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the 
Scots  queen,  Bllzsbeth  resolved  to  deliver 
her  to  tbe  regent  on  certain  conditions. 
But  while  this  afflsir  was  In  neg«>tiation, 
tbe  regent  waa  murdered  by  Hunllton,  of 
Bothwellbangh,  a  peraon  who  owed  hia  life 
to  the  regent'a  clemency.  Tboa  ended  that 
celebrated  mac,  James  Stnart,  natural  son 
of  James  V^  by  lady  Brskino,  and  natural 
brother  to  Ma^r.  queen  of  Scota.  He  pos- 
sessed personal  Intrepidity,  military  skill, 
and  Si.gaclty.  He  waa  a  fnend  to  learning, 
xealooa  for  the  reformed  religion,  and  li- 
beral to  all  whom  be  eateemed  worthy  of 
bla  confidence  and  triendablp.  He  waa 
long  and  affectionately  remembered  among 
tbe  people  by  the  name  of  the  'good 
regent. 

▲.  D.  1670.— Tbe  earl  of  Lenox,  father  of 
tbe  unfortunate  Damley,  the  murdered 
huaband  of  Mary,  was  elected  regent  on 
the  inh  of  July,  1670;  and  In  1671  Dum- 
barton caatle  waa  attacked  and  taken  by 
captain  Crawford ;  a  aervlce  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  regent,  being  the  only  for- 
tified pUkoe  in  tbe  kingdom  that  held  out 
for  tbe  queen.  He  was,  however,  aurprised 
and  murdered  at  Stirling  tm  the  Srdof  Sep- 
tember 1671. 

Tbe  earl  of  Mar  waa  chosen  regent  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  on  tbe  eth  of  Septem- 
ber 1671 :  but  be  retained  tbe  situation  no 
longer  than  the  Mtb  of  October  I67S,  when 
tbe  earl  of  Morton  was  elected ;  tbe  fourth 
who  had  held  that  dangerous  office  in  the 


space  of  five  years.    J: 
twelfth  year  of  hia  age. 
had  the  chief  direction  of  hia 
and  under  him  tbe  celebrated 
acted  aa  preceptor,  aaalated  by  t^ree 
of  tbe  drat  abiUty.    T1»e  i 
under  the  oppresatona   ot 
thoae  about  tbe  king  lafnaed  into  lilia 
pidona  of  hia  power   and 
earla  of  Athol  and  Argyll 
agalnat  him  with  Implacable 
they  besought  tbe  king  to  caU  i 
of  tbe  noblea.   Jamea  oonaented,  and   let- 
ters were  issued  for  ttiat   imrpo 
council  met  March  M.  1S7S,  aad 
tbe  king  to  deprive  Morton  of  the 
and  take  the  reins  of  government  loto 
own  hands.     Morton  Immediately    acqai- 
esced ;  and  a  oouncll  of  twelve 
appointed  to  aaaiat  tbe  kin^  In 
strmtlon  of  afBalra.    Morton,  ho .» .  » . 
ed  tbe  aacendency  within  a  motitta.  aod  re- 
anmed  hia  former  authority. 

James  early  discovered  that  exceavtve  at- 
tadiment  to  favoorltea  which  aceoatpMitIrd 
blm  through  life.     Bsme  Stiurt,  aecuoii 
brother  of  tbe  eari  of  Loiox,  bgr  btrtfe 
a  Frenchman,  and  '•t'^*^  Jamea  SCoart. 
aeoond  aon  of  lord  Ochiltree,  were  «ao«t  fa 
bla  oonfldenee.    Both  tbeee  CaToitrltea  la- 
boured to  undermine  the  authority  of  Mor- 
ton :  they  aocaaed  him  of  the  mnrder  ct 
tbe  Ute  king,  and  offered  to  reritj-  this 
charge  by  legal  evidence.    Morton 
fined  first  to  bis  own  house,  and 
in  tbe  castle  of  Edinburgh ;   and  be 
soon  after  tried,  condemned,  and  execaatcd. 
What  be  confessed  with  regard  to  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered  is  remarkable:  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  Bothwell  and  Hant- 
ley  were  tbe  perpetrators,  and  that   the 
queen  was  tbe  author  of  It.    Morton  was 
executed  in  1661. 

Tbe  enterprise  called  tbe  *  raid  of  Rnth- 
ven '  biM;>pened  in  the  following  year,  when 
tbe  king  was  seised  In  Rutbren  caMle.  by 
Gowrle,  Boyd,  Glamis.  and  Ollpbaat.  This 
conspiracy,  it  !•  said,  waa  oountenanoed  by 
Elixal>etb.  Jamea.  however,  in  Jose  IMS. 
cacaped  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  oon^rfraton, 
after  upwards  of  ten  months'  oonfineraentw 

In  1684,  the  partisans  of  Msry  were  basled 
In  a  conspiracy  against  BIisal>eth.  This 
plot  was  called  the  Ortat  Plot  or  Detignrntnt, 
wbldi  she  no  sooner  discovered  than  she 
resolved  to  take  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of 
tbe  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  had  tbe 
care  of  her  fifteen  years,  and  appointed  sir 
Am  las  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drvy  to  be  ber 
keepers.  Soon  after  this  an  act  waa  passnl, 
which  rendered  Mary  accountable  not  only 
for  ber  own  actions,  but  for  those  of  others : 
In  consequence  of  which  she  might  forfeit 
ber  right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life 
itselt  From  this  period  Mary  waa  treated 
with  increased  rigour ;  almost  all  her  ser- 
vants were  dismissed,  and  she  was  removed 
to  Tutbury. 

Not  long  after,  the  Inconalderate  aflecUon 
of  tbe  English  catholics  towards  Marj,  and 
their  Implacable  reaentment  against  Bllss- 
T>eth,  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy  which  proved 
fatal  to  tbe  former.  Having,  however,  takai 
up  this  subject  at  considerable  length 
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the  earl  of  NorthumberUnd,  and  Thomas 
Homenet.  aoo  of  the  earl  of  Worcetler, 
were  deapatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter 
to  JauM^  alKited  by  aU  the  peers  and  privy 
coonclllors  then  tn  London ;  informing  him 
of  BllMbeth's  decease,  and  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  He  prepared  to  set  ont  for 
London,  and  appointed  the  queen  to  follow 
bim  within  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  »th  of  April  Jamea  began  bis 
ionmey  with  a  splendid  train,  and  entering 
Ix)ndon  on  the  7th  of  May.  took  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Bngland. 

From  this  period  to  the  legislative  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  Scotland  declined  not 
only  in  Importance  but  In  wealth.  Instead 
of  enjoying  any  advantages  by  the  alliance. 
It  was  considered  rather  as  an  appendage 
of  Bngland.  than  as  an  important  part  of 
tireat  Britain,  and  It  was  oonseqnantly  neg- 
lected. Hence  It  became  a  scene  of  civil 
strife  and  national  disturbances,  rather 
than  a  land  united  In  the  strong  ties  of  mu- 
tual Interesu  and  reciprocal  att«chmenta. 
Not  that  this  st«te  of  things  commenced 
ImmedUtely  after  the  accession  of  James 
to  the  crown  of  Bngland,  or  even  during  his 
life ;  but  that,  perhaps,  must  be  Attributed 
more  to  the  personal  attention  of  the  sove- 
reign, than  to  the  transfer  of  the  sove- 
reignty. 

There  were  seven  Scottish  parliaments 
called  after  the  accession  of  James,  where- 
in he  presided  by  a  commissioner. 

An  act  was  passed  In  iood  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  estate  of  bishops  ;  which  wss 
followed  by  a  great  variety  of  laws  for  giv- 
ing proper  effect  to  the  general  principle ; 
and  there  were  also  many  laws  enacted  for 
promoting  domestic  economy.  After  go- 
verning Scotland  with  considerable  success 
during  his  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Bng- 
land, be  died  on  the  S7th  of  March,  1635. 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Cbarlea  L, 
then  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  agei 
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Dumnro  the  first  ten  ye«r»  of  Obariei(^ 
reign  nothing  occurred  In  Scotland  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  rule ; 
but  this  calm  was  succeeded  bv  frequent 
broils  and  contentions,  arising  from  many 
causes,  but  chiefly  originating  In  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Among  many  laws  of  a 
salutary  tendency,  they  passed  an  act,  re- 
serving to  the  crown  those  lands  which  the 
baronage  had  wrested  from  the  church ;  the 
cJergy  were  thus  benefited,  the  people  were 
relieved,  but  the  barons  were  offended. 
Charles,  who  was  attached  to  episcopacy 
from  sincere  religious  oonvlctlons,  as  well 
as  from  views  of  political  expediency,  form- 
ed the  scheme  of  assimilating  in  all  ro- 
pects  the  churches  In  Bngland  and  Scot- 
land. With  this  view  he  determined  to 
Introduce  a  liturgy,  which  in  Scotland  bad 
never  been  regularly  used ;  and  he  Insisted 
upon  the  reception  of  a  set  of  canons  abo- 
lishing the  control  over  eccJeslastical  mea- 
sures whldi  the  Inferior  church  Judicatories 
Itnd  been  permitted  to  exercise.    The  vio- 


lence with  which  all  this 
carried  to  the  most  extravasaot  pitdi ;  thr 
clergy  were  Insulted,  and  ^pfao^Mscy  «w 
again  contemplated  as  the  enflrlD«  of  popery 
and  despotism.  The  dlsaemslons  wblcb  wtmm  • 
arose  in  Buglsnd  cherished  this  stace  <4 
mind  :  the  discontented  In  ScoUaad  maie 
common  cause  with  the  dl^dEected  la  the 
southern  part  of  the  ialand  :   tl>«y  bovnd  i 
themselves  by  theextraordlnarydeadwliki  I 
they  entitled  '  the  solemn  league  aod  con-  ■ 
nant.*  to  exterminate  pretaoy  as  «  oomp- 
tlon  of  the  Gospel ;  and  they  took  an  active 
part  In  those  violent  scenes  wlild>  ended  la  I 
the  death  of  Charles  and  the  errctloo  <tf  the 
commonwealth.  I 

To  describe  the  battle*  which  took  place 
between  royalists  and  ronndh«SNd«,  or  to 
make  comments  on  the  hypocrlay  aad  faith- 
lessness of  the  times,  would  be  to  nptmt 
that  which  has  already  found  a  pteee  la 
this  volume.  We  shall  therefore  merely  o^ 
serve  that  after  the  execution  of  Chartaa  I, 
In  1948,  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  soo  kteg, 
under  the  title  of  Chartes  EL ;  aod  that  snaic 
months  after  his  defeat  at  Woroest4a>,8ros- 
land  was  Incorporated  into  otw  eoanaoa- 
wealth  with  Bngland. 

On  the  restoration  of  Obarlea  TL,  the 
Scottish  parilament  assembled,  under  the  , 
earl  of  Middleton,  the  klng^  comaitsatoocr,  | 
on  the  1st  of  January,  lOSl.  Be  declared  ' 
the  king's  resolution  to  maintain  the  trm  ' 
reformed  protestant  religion,  as  It  had  beca 
pstablisbed  during  the  reigns  of  his  tacher 
and  grandfather;  Intimating,  however,  that 
he  would  restore  the  episcopal  govenuneni, 
though  he  allowed,  meanwhile,  the  admt- 
ntstration  of  sessions,  presbjrteries,  and  sy- 
nods. This  endeavour  to  establish  ei>isa>- 
pacy  was  violently  opposed,  and  led  to  the 
most  cruel  persecution  of  the  pveabytcri- 
ans.  which  huted.  with  more  or  leaa  se- 
verity, during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  Vum- 
bers  were  executed ;  others  were  lined.  Im- 
prisoned, and  tortured ;  and  whole  tracts 
of  tbe  country  were  placed  under  amilltary 
despotism  of  the  worst  description.  Driven 
to  desperation,  the  presbyterlan  party  had 
several  times  reeonrse  to  anna,  and,  al- 
though in  some  cases  snecessful,  they  were 
fiiuUly  defeated  and  scattered  at  BothwiO- 
bridge. 

▲.D.    188S.— On   ascending   tlie    throne, 
James  II.  professed  his  Intention  to  sup- 
port the  government,  in  church  and  state, 
as  by  law  established ;  yet  his  predilection 
for  the  csthoUc  religion  was  evident  in  his 
very  first  acts.    Compliant  as  the  Soottlah 
parilament  was  In  whst  related  to  their 
civil  liberties,  they  were  resolved  to  adhere 
to  their  religious  principles.   On  this  point. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  Scotland  '*ere  unani- 
mous, and  when  they  heard  of  «he  landing 
of  thi  prinee  of  Orange,  and  read  his  do- 
cUratlon  In  favour  of  liberty  and  in  sup- 
port of  hiw,  they  hailed  his  advent  with 
Joy.   Tbe  nobles  b^au  to  Intrigue;  the 
populace,  in  their  seal,  broke  out  into  In- 
surrection against  the  catholics  at  Bdln- 
burgh ;  and  all  classes  looked  up  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
two  nations  from  popish  dominion.    Wil- 
liam consulted  several  of  the  Scottish  no- 
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Peavob,  wbleh  In  the  timet  of  the  Romans 
was  called  Gaul,  or  Gallta,  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic;  that  which  was  situated  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  being  named  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  snd  that  beyond  the  Alps, 
Transalpine  OanL  The  part  of  Transalpine 
Gaul  nearest  Upper  Italy,  and  stretching 
lUong  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  Pyre- 
nees, was  conquered  by  Fablus.  As  this 
was  the  flrst  part  that  was  oonverted  into 
a  Roman  proTlnoe,  It  was  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  ProHncfa.  It  was  bounded 
by  the  Alps,  the  Oevennes,  and  the  Rhone. 
Gtoaar,  who  conquered  Transalpine  Gaul  at 
a  hiter  period,  found  It  divided  into  three 
liarts :  1.  Aqultanla,  extending  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied 
by  Iberian  tribes :  S.  Gallia  Celtlca,  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Seine  and  Mame ;  a. 
Gallia  Belgica,  In  the  north,  extending  to 
the  Rhine.  But  subsequently,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  a  rery  different  and 
much  more  minute  dirlslon  of  the  country 
took  place,  which,  however.  It  is  not  here 
necessary  to  describe. 

The  Gauls  were  the  chief  branch  of  the 
great  original  stock  of  Oelts ;  and  as  they 
called  themselTes  Oailt  the  name  Gaul 
probably  thus  took  its  rise.  A  great  resem- 
blance appears  to  have  existed  among  all 
the  Oelts ;  and  although  they  were  dlrlded 
into  numerous  tribes,  there  were  but  few 
branches  that  were  perceptibly  different 
from  each  other.  The  period  of  their  ear- 
liest migrations  Is.  however,  too  remote  for 
history,  and,  moreover,  ImyipUcabte  to  our 
present  objeet. 

OsBsar  represents  all  the  Gallic  tribes 
as  warlike,  going  always  armed,  and  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  decide  their  differences 
by  the  sword ;  as  a  people  of  great  levity, 
and  little  Inclined  to  Idleness ;  but  hospita- 
ble, generous,  eonflding.  and  sincere.  The 
Druids,  their  priests,  who  were  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  learning  amongst  them,  were 
indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  people  for 
the  deference  they  paid  to  tiiem.  Tbey  bad 
also  bards  or  poets,  who  composed  war 
Bongs  to  animate  the  oombatants,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  heroes.  The 
ciden,  or  senatnre  of  their  towns,  together 
with  the  military  and  their  chiefs,  formed 
what  we  call  the  nobility;  these.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  priests,  possessed  the  riches 
and  the  power :  vassalage  and  misery  were 
the  portion  of  the  commonalty. 

The  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
genius  and  good  fortune  of  Ctesar,  tri- 
umphed In  ten  yean  over  the  valour  of  the 
Gauls.— Colonies  had  commenced  the  work 
of  their  subjugation,  and  conquest  com- 
pleted It ;  Gaul  became  a  Roman  Province. 
The  municipal  regulations,  and  the  agri- 


culture of  the  Romans,  toon  rendered  the 
country  flourishing ;  but  despotism  after- 
wards despoiled  It..  This  stato  of  things 
continued  for  four  centuries,  when  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery,  impoverished  by  the  proconsuls,  the 
prey  of  factions,  and  alternately  passing 
from  Insurrection  to  slavery,  under  tyrants 
who  were  perpetually  changing.  But  the 
'incursions  of  the  barbarians'  on  the  Ro- 
man territory  had  by  this  time  greatly 
humbled  the  former  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  civilisation,  arts,  and  literature  of  the 
Romans  were  on  the  decline :  the  empire, 
divided  and  weakened,  was  falling  Into  ruin, 
discipline  was  relaxed;  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  name  faded  before  the  barbaric 
hosts  that  Issued  from  the  north,  and  over- 
ran the  Ave  provinces,  which  had  flourished 
under  the  adminlstratlou  of  a  Trajan  and 
an  Antonine. 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  under  the  reign  of 
the  weak  Honor!  U)*,  a  people  known  by 
the  name  of  Pranks,  from  Franconla  In 
Germany,  abandoned  their  morasses  and 
their  woods.  In  search  of  a  better  country. 
Under  the  direction  of  their  king  Pbara- 
mond,  they  passed  the  Rhine,  and  entered 
Gaul,  but  carried  their  arms  no  further 
than  Belgie  Gaul,  the  country  till  lately 
called  the  Netherlands.  Pharamond  died 
soon  after  lie  had  effected  the  settlement. 

The  long  list  of  kings  which  followed 
Pharamond  are  divided  Into  three  races. 
Theyirst  Is  called  the  MsBOVuroiAH.  from 
Mcrovlus,  the  third  king  of  the  Franks :  It 
produced  twenty-one  kings  to  France,  from 
the  year  448  to  the  year  751,  and  ended  with 
Childerlo  III.  sumamed  the  Foolish.  Tlio 
$eeond  race  began  with  Pepin,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  who  did  not  take  upon  himself  the 
title  of  king ;  nor  did  his  son,  the  cele- 
brated Oharles  MarteL  Pepin  the  Short, 
his  son,  deprived  OhUderlc  III.  of  his  crown. 
This  race,  called  the  Oa&lovutoiak,  gave 
thirteen  kings  to  France.  It  acquired 
much  glory  under  Charlemagne,  but  be- 
came very  weak  under  his  successors,  and 
terminated  with  Louis  V.  called  the  Slug- 
gard, after  having  possessed  the  throne  235 
years,  from  75S  to  067.  The  tikird  race,  called 
the  Oapktisb,  commenced  with  Hugh 
Capet,  and  gave  to  France  thirty-three 
kings,  who  reigned  806  years,  and  finished 
with  Louis  XvL,  who  was  beheaded  Jan- 
uary 1703.  France  then  became  a  repub- 
lic, which  lasted  until  May  1804 ;  when  It 
was  transformed  into  an  empire  by  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  who  had  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  the  republic,  and  had  been  dic- 
tator of  France  under  the  appellation  of 
chief  consul.  The  Imperial  title,  however, 
lasted  but  ten  years;  Napoleon  having 
been  driven  from  his  usurped  throne,  and 
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LonU  XVIIL  restored  to  the  throne  of  hU 
uiocetora. 

In  trmdnff  the  obecnre  reeordi  of  the 
early  pertod*.  we  behold  Altem»tely  wart 
and  aUlancea  amonf  the  Romans  and 
Pranks,  theVisliroths,  and  other  barbarians ; 
ambitious  generals  raised  to  power  by  the 
imperial  ooort,  bat  quickly  overcoming 
their  feeble  masters,  and  calling  In  the  aid  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  to  serre  the  erer-ra- 
rylng  purposes  of  their  personal  ambition. 
The  western  empire  was  then  declining : 
the  Saxons  seised  npon  Anion  snd  Maine ; 
the  Burgundians  occupied  the  country  near 
the  Seine ;  the  Gotbs  and  Visigoths  extend- 
ed their  dominions  as  far  as  the  Loire :  the 
Franks  and  the  Allmanns,  branches  of  the 
dlfltrrent  hordes,  which  Issued  from  Ger- 
many, contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
north ;  while  the  Romans  or  Gauls  kept 
the  remaining  part  of  the  country. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  on  the  eon- 
quest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  the  lands 
were  distributed  among  their  oflBcers ;  and 
these,  with  the  clergy,  formed  the  first 
great  councils  or  parllaroenta.  Thus  the 
government  was  evidently  a  kind  of  mixed 
monarchy,  In  which  nothing  of  moment 
was  transacted  without  the  grand  council 
of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the  principal 
offlcers,  who  held  their  lands  by  military 
tenures.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  when 
Gaul  became  the  possession  of  northern 
invaders,  it  did  not  acquire  that  degree  of 
freedom  to  Its  constitution  which  Britain 
received  about  the  same  time,  from  con- 
querors who  sprung  from  the  same  com- 
mon stock. 

The  M«rowtmgitm  Dynosly,  or  Ftrwt  Boes. 

A.i>.  410.— Phanunond,  the  first  king  of 
the  Franks,  was  succeeded  bv  Clodto,  who 
extended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  lle- 
rovlus  secured  the  acquisitions  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  Childerlc^  his  son,  pushed 
his  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Seine.  Ctovls,  his  son.  and  the  Inheritor 
of  his  ambition,  aggrandised  his  kingdom, 
and  so  far  extended  his  power,  that  he 
Is  ranked  as  the  fotmder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  This  prince,  the  first  of  the 
Prsnk  kings  who  had  embraced  Christi- 
anity, brought  almost  all  the  Gauls  under 
his  government.  He  parted  his  dominions, 
before  be  died,  between  his  children. 

Olovls  owed  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity from  his  marriage  with  a  Christian 
{trincess  of  Spain,  and  bis  example  was  fol- 
owed  by  most  of  the  Franks,  who  until 
that  time  had  been  pagans.  He  was  bap- 
tised with  great  splendour  in  the  cathedral 
at  Rhelms;  on  which  occasion  the  king 
granted  freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves, 
and  received  the  title  of  'Most  Christian 
King.'  which  has  ever  since  been  retained 
by  tbe  mouarchs  of  France. 

Clotalre  I.,  tbe  youngest  and  most  bar- 
barous of  the  sons  of  Cluvls,  and  the  last 
survivor  of  them,  st  the  time  of  his  death 
possessed  the  whole  of  France ;  his  domi- 
nion extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  sea  of  Aquitalne,  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  sources 
of  the  Loire.    At  his  death  he  divided  It 


among  his  four  aona.  The 
soon  after  rendered  miserable,  trcmx  tte- 
Jealousy  of  two  ambitious  wocb4^  the 
queens  Fredlgonde  and  Bmnebaitt.  Tbe 
tormtr  was  a  prodigy  of  boldneaa,  at  wict- 
edness,  and  genius:  and  gatxi«d  mmvwai 
battles  In  person:  the  other  fa  descrfbad 
as  a  woman  who,  under  the  exterior 
of  beauty,  praettsed  Uie  worst  of  t 
expiated  her  crimes  by  a  ahoeklnc 

▲.D.  oia.— Clotalre  IL,  tbe  wortbj-  bob 
of  Fredlgonde,  became  aole  monarcfa  cf 
France.  Under  this  prince  the  ^mmmorm  «f  Om 
paXac^  began  to  have  conslderalde  povcc, 
which  Inroreased  under  Dagobert  I.,  azMl  b^ 
came  axoesslve  under  CIotIs  IL  aad  his 
successors.  We  see  In  the  first  f«oa  lit«to 
more  than  the  shadows  of  kings,  whi^  ' 
their  ministers  governed  and  tyrannitil  • 
over  the  people.  | 

Pepin  Heiistal.  mayor  of  tbe  palace  to 
Cbllderic  the  Foolish,  seised  tbe  wboJe  as- 
thorlty.  Bis  son,  Charles  Martel,  a  Uild 
and  enterprising  warrior  and  great  polttl- 
dan,  wtih  more  ambition  even  tban  ha 
father.  Increased  his  power  Iqr  hia  brUHaat 
achievements,  and  govemed  France  onds 
the  title  of  duke. 


The  Obriovingiai  Dywasig,  or  AcMid 
As  mayor  of  the  palace,  Qiarlea  Martd 
had  long  exercised  the  sovereign  power  la 
tbe  name  of  Chliderlc,  a  weak  and  indo- 
lent prince.  The  Saraoena,  who  bad  ma«le 
themselves  masters  of  the  south  of  France. 
penetrating  Into  the  heart  of  tbe  kingdom, 
were  at  length  entirely  defeated  t^  bun,  tn 
one  great  battle  fought  between  Tears  and 
Poitiers,  which  lasted  seven  days*  and  in 
which  800,000  Moslems  were  rialn.  fm 
consequence  of  this  splendid  Tlot^wy,  he 
was  considered  the  champion  of  GhrtMen- 
dom  ;  and  socb  was  his  popularity,  tl^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  be  aasntmed 
the  dominion  of  France :  for,  having  a  vie> 
torlous  army  at  his  command,  he  not  ontr 
depost^  the  king,  hot  rendered  himself  an 
absolute  prince,  by  depriving  tbe  noblUKy 
and  clergy  of  their  share  In  tbe  gorarn- 
ment. 

▲.a  76S.— His  son  Pepin  anoeeeded  hba 
In  the  throne ;  but  restored  the  privileges 
of  tbe  nobility  and  clergy,  on  their  agreeing 
to  exclude  the  former  race  of  kinga.  He 
also  divided  the  nrovlneea  among  his  prtn- 
olpal  nobility,  allowing  them  to  exercise 
sovereign  authnrity  in  their  re^iecilve  go- 
Tcmments :  till  at  length,  aasnmtng  a  kind 
of  Indepenaenry.  they  only  acknowledged 
the  king  as  their  head ;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  the  numerous  prinolpalltles,  and  their 
several  parliaments,  every  province  retain- 
ing the  same  form  of  government  that  had 
been  exercised  In  the  whole ;  and  no  laws 
were  made,  or  taxes  ralaed,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  elergy. 

A.D.  706.— Charles,  his  son,  ealled  Charle- 
magne, was  vsllant,  wise,  and  victorious. 
He  conquered  Italy,  Germany,  and  part  of 
Spain,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  the 
Romana  (the  western  empire),  by  pope  Loo 
IIL  He  established  a  re«uhu'  and  ptqKdar 
government,  compiled  a  code  of  laws,  £»• 
Toured  the  arts  and  sclenoes ;  and  died  with 
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the  ^ory  of  being  beloved  by  hit  sabjecU. 
and  feared  by  hU  enemies. 

Louis  L  le  Debunnalre,  tbeonly  snrrlTlng 
■on  of  Obarloniagne,  began  bla  reign  with 
the  most  cruel  executions.  His  children 
revolted  against  him ;  he  was  compelled  to 
do  public  penance,  and  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  Imperial  dignity. 

The  Normans  renewed  their  Incursions 
and  their  ravages  under  Charles  the  Bald ; 
besieged  Paris  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Gross ;  and  at  length  obtained  a  fixed 
establishment  under  Charles  the  Simple. 
The  royal  authority  became  weakened, 
while  the  power  of  the  lords  considerably 
augmented  :  the  imperial  dignity  was  al- 
ready lost  to  the  house  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
crown  of  Fraaocb 

PnuT  J^ASCB.—The  CaptUne  2>ifn<utif,  or 
Third  Race, 

JLD.  967.— After  the  death  of  Louis  Y^ 
the  last  of  the  Carlovlnglan  race,  Hugh 
Capet  usurped  the  throne.  This  Hugh  was 
the  grandson  of  Robert,  whom  the  French 
had  elected  king  In  the  room  of  Charles  the 
Simple.  His  father  had  rendered  himself 
much  respected  by  the  nation.  In  defending 
Paris  against  the  attacks  of  tne  barbarians. 
Hugh  Ckpet,  Inheriting  the  valour  of  his 
ancestors,  saved  Prance  under  Lotbalre. 
This  family  possessed  the  duchies  of  Paris 
and  of  Orleans ;  and  these  two  cities,  by 
their  situation  on  the  Loire  and  the  Seine, 
were  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  mo- 
narchy against  the  Normans. 

Hugh  associated  his  son  Robert  In  the 
kingdom.  Robert,  as  pusillanimous  as  his 
father  was  courageous,  reunited  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  to  the  crown ;  but  his  weak- 
ness tarnished  his  virtues. 

A.D.  1031.— Henry  L,  who  bad  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  his  own  mother  armed 
against  him,  to  deprive  hlro  of  his  crown 
and  give  it  to  his  brother,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Normandr,  forced  his 
brother  to  content  himself  with  Burgundy, 
which  this  branch  of  the  royal  fismlly  pos- 
sessed 800  years. 

At  this  period  the  tyrannr  of  feudalism 
was  at  iu  height.  Overwhelmed  with  ser- 
vices, tolls,  and  rubsldles  of  all  sorts.  Im- 
posed by  the  military  or  the  ecclesiastics, 
the  people  fought  only  to  rivet  their  chains 
more  firmly.  Those  who  lived  In  the  coun- 
try were  called  villeins ;  those  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  bourgeois.  Neither  of  them 
could  labour  but  for  the  advantage  of  their 
lords,  who  often  quartered  their  military 
retainers  upon  them.  Among  themselves 
the  lords  were  equally  ferocious ;  their  de- 
clarations of  war  extended  to  relations  and 
allies,  and  the  quarrel  of  a  single  family 
was  sufficient  to  Involve  a  whole  commu- 
nity In  the  fiercest  war  for  years  together. 
Thus  France  became  one  vast  field  of  blood, 
and  perpetual  carnage  at  length  wearied 
even  ferocity  itself. 

A.i>.  looa— The  long  reign  of  Philip  T., 
son  of  Henry  L,  Is  an  epoch  of  remark- 
able events.  Willlanx  duke  of  Normandy, 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  effected  the  con- 
quf«t  of  England  In  1068,  where  he  esta- 


bllshed  his  own  rigorous  modification  of 
the  feudal  regime ;  and  he  had  the  firmness 
to  refuse  homage  to  the  pope.  A  jest  of  the 
king  of  France  on  the  obesity  of  WlUlani 
kindled  a  war,  from  which  may  be  dated  a 
long-continued  enmity  between  Franoeand 
Bngfaud. 

▲.D.  1108.— Philip  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Louis  the  Gross.  The  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  disturbed  by  Insurrections  of  his 
lords  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  these  Insurrections  were  the  more  trou- 
blesome, as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by 
the  English  king,  that  by  weakening  the 
power  of  France  his  duchy  of  Normandy 
might  be  the  more  secure.  These  wars 
between  the  two  countries  were  often  In- 
terrupted by  treaties,  but  as  often  re-lighted 
by  national  ambition  and  antipathy. 

Louis  the  Toung,  unfortunate  in  the  eru- 
sades,  at  his  return  repudiated  his  wife.  In 
whose  right  he  Inherited  Guienne  and  Poio- 
tou.  He  died  in  1180,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  PhlUp  IL  snmamed  the  August. 

Philip  II.  defeated  John,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  wrested  from  him  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjon.  He  then  went  on  the 
crusade  with  Richard  Coenr-de-Llon,  to 
rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The 
two  kings  succeeded  only  in  taking  Acre ; 
and  Philip,  on  his  return,  treacherously  in- 
vaded Normandy  during  Richard's  absence. 

A.D.  1S2S.— Philip  Augustus  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Louis  VIII.,  sumamcd  the 
Lion.  His  short  reign  was  not  marked  by 
any  great  events  ;  but  he  distinguished  It 
by  enfranchising  a  great  number  of  serfs 
or  villeins.  He  signalised  his  courage 
against  the  English ;  and  died  of  a  conta- 
gious distemper,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years. 

A.D.  issa.— Louis  HL,  sumamed  for  hit 
piety  Saint  Louis,  having  defeated  the  king 
of  England,  and  many  of  the  grand  vassals 
of  France,  at  TalUeburg,  conducted  an  army 
to  Palestine,  took  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Massous,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
Indigent,  and  a  xealoos  advocate  for  the 
Christian  religion.  He  died  before  Tunis, 
where  he  had  gone  upon  a  second  crusade 
agidnst  the  Infidels.  Philip  III.,  snmamed 
the  Bold,  his  son,  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  army :  he  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and 
Jtist,  but  displayed  no  striking  abilities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair. 

▲j>.  1S8S.— Phlup  IV.,  snmamed  le  Bel, 
or  the  Fair,  celebrated  for  bis  disputes 
with  Edward  the  First  of  England,  and 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  abolished  the  order  of 
the  Templars,  reduced  the  Flemings,  and 
made  the  seat  of  the  parliament  permanent 
In  Paris.  He  was  of  a  lively  disposition, 
but  cruel  and  unfeeling ;  and  employed  mi- 
nisters who  possessed  all  his  defects,  with- 
out his  good  qualities.  In  his  reign  the 
states-general,  or  representatives  of  the 
three  esutcs  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  commonalty,  were  first  assem- 
bled. Philip  rv.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  X.,  during  whose  reign,  which  was 
short,  the  people  were  burdened  with  im- 
posts. 

The  two  brothers  of  Louis,  Philip  the 
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trians  at  Boalwcli,  which  ItuUntly  changed 
the  tMO  of  alEAin.  Hanorer  was  retaken, 
and  the  French  beaten  at  Orevelt,  bjr  the 
prince  of  Bmntwlck.  They  were  defeated 
at  Warbmrg,  and  at  Mlnden.  by  the  Bn9- 
llata,  who  prored  •noeeMfal  both  by  aea 
uid  Und.  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  many  oon> 
qneeta  of  their  arms.  Joined  a  confederacy 
of  the  minces  of  the  hoose  of  Bourbon, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  'fiunlbr  com* 
pact :'  and  the  flame  of  war  raged  In  both 
hemispheres,  to  the  slory  of  the  English 
nation  and  the  loss  of  the  Boorbons.  The 
peace  of  1703  put  an  end  to  this  war. 

Darlnff  the  Interval  of  peace,  Louts  eon- 
quered  Corsica,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  part  of  that  brave  people  for  their 
Independence,  under  Pascal  Paoll.  He  died 
In  17T4.  He  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate 
parts,  and  was  governed  In  a  great  measare 
by  his  mistresses  and  his  favourites,  who 
also  governed  Prance. 

A.D.  1774.— Louis  XVI.,  grandson  of  the 
last  king,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  having, 
in  1770,  married  Marie  Antoinette,  princess 
of  Austria.  He  regenerated  the  marine, 
much  weakened  by  the  successes  of  the  En- 
glish In  the  late  war;  and  the  navy  of 
Pranoe,  In  a  tew  yean  after  his  succession, 
could  boast  of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
He  assisted  the  Angl<»-Americans  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  which 
they  effected ;  but  it  was  In  this  war  that 
the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  rerolutlon 
which  proved  his  ruin. 

The  war  of  American  independence  had. 
In  truth,  taught  the  people  of  every  country 
to  know  their  power:  and  In  France,  the 
Influence  of  the  nobility  and  the  crown  had 
been  annihilated,  by  their  contemptible 
profligacy  in  the  preceding  reign.  A  set  of 
powerful  but  Intolerant  writere  had  also 
arisen,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  who  attacked  all  existing 
institutions  with  a  wit  and  eloquence  that 
made  them  universally  popular.  The  taxes 
were  most  tmjustly  distributed ;  the  clergy 
and  nobility  being  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  the  middling  classes  and  the  poor 
being  obliged  to  diefray  the  whole. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  when 
famine  stared  the  miserable  peasants  In 
the  face,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  found 
to  supply  the  enormous  expenses  which 
were  erery  day  Increasing.  The  king  was 
adrlsed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  states-gen- 
eral ;  a  measure  seldom  recurred  to  but  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  necessity.  The  states- 
general,  consisting  of  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  othcra,  assembled,  and  commenced 
their  sittings  In  the  king's  royal  palace  at 
Yersallles.  May  6th,  1780.  They  soon  dis- 
covered the  situation  of  the  country ;  and 
they  also  felt  their  power  and  their  conso- 

Juence,  from  the  eyes  of  all  Prance  being 
Irected  to  their  proceedings.  They  bound 
themselves,  by  an  oath,  never  to  separate 
until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  regeneration  of  public  order,  were 
established  and  flxed  on  a  solid  basis.  They 
declared  themselves  lnvloL%ble,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  496  against  S4 ;  and  seemed  pas- 
sionately In  love  with  freedom  and  their 
oouotry.   The  celebrated  Neokor  was  dis- 


missed the  ministry,  and  retired  from 
France. 

A  state  of  unlrenal  agitation  was  now 
on  tht  eve  of  oommendng ;  an  awful  scene 
approached—*  scene  from  which  we  date 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
cltlieni  of  Paris,  who  had  assembled  an 
Sunday  evening,  the  ISth  of  July  1780,  In 
the  public  walks  of  the  Palais  itnyal,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  the  house  of  an 
artist  on  the  Boulevards ;  and  having  pro- 
cured a  bust  of  U.  Necker,  and  also  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  they  adorned  them  with 
crape,  and  carried  them  through  the  streets 
In  triumph.  When  they  came  to  the  Square 
or  Place  Vendflme,  they  were  stopped  by 
the  German  regiment  of  horse,  who  dis- 
persed the  people,  and  broke  the  bust  of 
Necker.  ^me  few  were  wounded ;  bat 
they  soon  rallied  In  Increased  numbers. 
The  army,  which  had  been  stationed  round 
Paris,  now  came  forward  In  full  foree  with 
a  body  of  cavalry;  and  the  prince  de  Lam- 
besq,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  their 
head.  He  had  received  ordere  from  mar- 
shal Broglio  to  take  post  near  the  gardens 
of  the  Tnllleries.  and  maintain  himself  In 
that  position,  without  doing  any  mischief 
to  the  people  :  but  they  were  now  assem- 
bled In  such  numbers,  and  were  ao  tumul- 
tuous, that  the  prince,  flndlng  himself 
hemmed  in,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off. 
entered  the  gardens  of  the  Toilleries  at  the 
head  of  his  German  regiment,  and.  with 
his  drawn  sword,  wounded  a  peaceable 
cltlsen  who  was  walking  there.  The  dis- 
order from  that  time  became  universal ; 
the  soldlen  flred  on  the  i)eople  ;  and  what 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  arbitrary  beha- 
viour of  the  military,  the  whole  dti  was  in 
an  Instant  thrown  Into  a  convulsed  state. 

The  general  cry  was,  *To  arms  I'  Mus- 
kets, and  other  weapons  of  defence,  were 
soon  In  every  hand.  The  French  guards 
not  only  refused  to  flre  on  their  country- 
men, but  united  in  their  cause.  Tliey 
marched  to  the  Place  of  Louis  XT.  to  meet 
the  German  regiment.  They  soon  came 
up  with  them  as  well  as  with  some  hus- 
sara  of  the  Hungarian  Itght-horae,  who  had 
Joined  the  Germans.  A  smart  action  took 
place,  and  the  Germans  were  driven  bark 
In  great  disorder,  leaving  eleven  of  their 
comrades  killed  or  wounded  behind  them. 

On  the  I4th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  al- 
mofit  every  person  In  Paris  wss  armed ;  the 
Boldlere  mingled  with  the  populace,  and 
all  at  once  a  numerous  body  exclaimed 
'Let  us  storm  the  Bastilel*  That  Instant 
they  proceeded  towards  It,  and  presented 
themselves  before  the  tremendous  for- 
tress, by  the  great  street  of  St.  Anthony. 
M.  do  Launay.  the  governor,  caused  a  flag 
of  truce  to  be  hung  out ;  upon  whidi  a  de- 
tachment of  the  patriotic  guards,  with  Ave 
or  six  hundred  cltisens.  introduced  them- 
selves Into  the  flrat  court.  The  governor, 
having  advanced  to  the  drawbridge,  en- 
quired of  the  people  what  they  wanted. 
They  answered,  'ammunition  and  arms.* 
He  promised  to  furnish  them ;  Instead  of 
which,  he  caused  the  drawbridge  to  be 
raised,  and  a  discharge  of  artUlery  on  all 
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those  men  who  were  ta  the  lint  eoort,  > 
wtaerebT  toMnj  were  killed  and  wuonded. , 
The  goremor  now  tamed  the  cumon  <hi 
the  dty.    The  popalsee,  burning  with  r»- 1 
renffr,  eeot  for  the  cannon  from  the  In-  1 
rallde* ;  npon  which  Ave  piece*  were  soon  , 
hrougbt  them,  anddellrered  toexperlenred 
imnnerm.    Three  pler^*  of  artllleryi  under  ' 
the  direction  of  M.  Huitn.  were  aUo  broogbt  i 
Into  the  court  of  the  Saltpetrlere,  contii^- ' 
ons  to  the  Bastile,  and  immediately  polntt^  < 
airainat  that  fortreaa,  on  which  they  fired 
with  great  Tlracity.  The  goremor,  percelr- 
Ing  be  ooald  not  hold  oat  against  aach  a 
phalanx  aa  oppoaed  blm.  threw  uat  a  white 
flag.    The  beaiegera.  howeTer,  woaM  look 
at  nothing  that  might  lessen  their  reaent- 
ment,  or  excite  pity  In  faroar  of  the  be- 
aieged.   The  governor  made  a  terond  at- 
tempt to  pacify  them,  bat  In  rain.    He 
acquainted  them,  by  a  pap^  tntrodooed 
through  a  crerice  In  the  drawbridge,  that 
he  had  S0/)00lb.  weight  of  gunpowder :  and 
would  blow  np  the  garrison,  and  all  Its 
enrlrona.  If  a  capitulation  was  not  ac- 
cepted.   The  besiegers  despised  this  me- 
nace, and  continued  their  firing  with  addi- 
tional vigour. 

Three  cannon  were  brought  forward  to 
beat  down  the  drawbridge.  The  governor 
then  demolished  the  lltUe  brtdge  of  pas- 
sage on  the  left-hand,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fortress.  Holy,  Hulln,  and  Malllard 
leaped  on  the  bridge,  and  demanded  that 
the  Inmost  gate  should  be  Instantly  opened. 
The  besieged  obeyed ;  and  the  besiegers 
pufthed  firrward  to  make  good  their  en- 
trance, slaying  all  who  came  in  their  way; 
and  soon  after  the  standard  of  the  victors 
waa  seen  hoisted  on  the  highest  tower.  In 
the  meantime  the  principal  drawbridge  waa 
let  down  ;  the  populace  mahed  In,  erery 
one  eager  to  discover  the  governor,  and  to 
plunge  his  >w<ird  Into  his  treacherotu  bo- 
som. A  grenadier  singled  him  out.  seised 
and  disarmed  htm,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
HullB  and  Hely. 

The  deputy  govemor,  th«  major,  and  the 
caputn  of  the  gnnnera,  were  also  selaed. 
The  victors  proceeded  with  their  prisoners 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Vllle ;  hut  they  were  scarce- 
ly arrived,  when  the  mob  tore  them  from 
the  handa  of  those  who  held  them  In  secu- 
rity, and  trampled  them  underfoot;  and 
De  Laanay.  and  the  major,  pierced  with 
countless  wounds,  expired. 

Thus  fell  the  BastUe,  after  a  siege  of 
three  hours  only :  a  fortress  that  the  most 
experienced  generala  of  the  age  of  EiOUls 
XIV.  had  deemed  Impregnable.  It  was 
begun  by  Charles  Y.  In  1300,  and  finished 
Inian. 

The  court,  utterly  astounded  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, now  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the 
troops,  and  the  recall  of  Keeker.  Ballly, 
who  pr^lded  at  the  tennls-coart,  waa  no- 
minated mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  be- 
came commander  of  the  national  gaards. 
A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded 
to  Versalllea,  and  entered  the  palace  amidst 
threats  and  execrations  the  most  Indecent 
and  revolting.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
aacompany  them  to  Paris,  and  to  receive 


from  the  handa  of  BaOty- 
oodade,  as  a  wuxt.  at  him 
people. 

At  this  period  the  f aaaovs  J; 
was  formed :  an  lllegml  and  wfolent 
which  raised  Itaetf  at  the  mkAs  ot 
tlonal  representation  ta  order  mm 
to  crash  It.    At  first  it  eoastaa«d  oC  n 
well-disposed  depadea  and 
it  soon  changed  Its  ehameter. 
the  focus  of  InaarrecUoa  and 
excitement. 
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Tbb  Wkkmcm  RsTOLmos. — 2 

JLD.  iraii'Wa  now  coioe  to  thm 
of  August,  an  erer-memorabto  era  la  she 
history  of  France.  The  aewr  eoaacisactea 
was  flinally  nahered  Into  tbe  ■»»«-fc>i-i  m- 
sembly  on  the  ist  day  of  Uie  ^mat^ 
artldea  being  all  diacuaaed.  th« 
oepted  it  with  seeming  alaeetit^. 
the  aaaembly  thanks  for  the  tlU«  Usey 
bestowed  on  blm  ;  that  of 'reatorer  of  the 
Ubertlea  of  France.' 

It  waa  not  long  after  tlila,  bovrr 
IxmbIb,  probably  fmm  flndlas  kSa 
clrcomscrlbed,  attempted  to  Irava 
with  the  queen  and  family,  and  hsHl  itrriaBT 
approached  the  frontiera.  wbea  be  wat 
recognised  by  Drouet,  son  of  tbe  poecsaatrr 
at  Yarennea,  who  omtrived  to  impede  his 
iourney  by  overturning  a  cart  In  tbe  way. 
In  the  meantime  he  conveyed  tiie  lateBI- 
genoe  to  the  guard.  The  kln«  aaa  now 
fully  Identified,  but  denied  having  any  ta- 
tentlon  of  leaving  Prance.  He  waa.  how- 
ever, conveyed  back  to  Parla,  where  he  bad 
been  but  a  rery  short  time  mloaed.  Bis 
brothers  escaped  by  taking  different  ron  tea. 

This  attempt  of  Louis  to  leare  the  king- 
dom   irriuted   the   Parlstaaa    atmoat  to 
fren^ ;  and  he  waa  soon  after  coarryMl  to 
the  Temple  as  a  pris<mer,  together  with  hb 
queen,  his  children,  and  his  sister.  Madame 
Kllzabeth.     Here  he  suffered  a  rigorwu 
confinement,  until  he  waa  bron^t  to  trtal 
before  the  national  convention :  for  by  that 
appellation  the  national  ssaembqr  waa  tbee 
known.     Being  convicted  of  what   they 
termed  treaaon  agalnat  that  eonatltatlaB 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  be  waa  cm- 
demned  to  die  by  the  guillotine j  which 
death  he  suffered  on  the  list  of  January 
I7W,  with  great  fortitude,  and  was  buried 
privately  In   a  churchyard  of  Paria;  his 
grave  being  filled  with  lime,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  partisans  from  remoTlag  his 
body.   Thus  died  Liouis  XYL,  vi^o,  if  nM 
the  greatest  of  the  French  monarcha.  waa 
certainly  one  of  tbe  moat  nnoflendtng ;  \m% 
he  waa  irresolute,  brought  up  In  thehabtts 
of  Indolence,  and  of  a  court  famoos  for  its 
breach  of  faith.    He  was.  In  fact.  In  erery  [ 
respect,  nnsnltable  to  the  goremment  of 
tbe  French  nation,  whether  aa  a  despotism 
or  a  free  government :  the  latter  he  him- 
self certainly  waa  the  means  of  Introdu- 
cing, by  the  part  he  took  In  the  contest 
l>etween  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies. 

S.  7^  JhyntWeoa  Oomrmmmt, 
A.D.  17M.  —  During  the  confinement  of 
Louts,  the  eonstltutlon  waa  modelled  anew. 
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The  limited  monarchy  gare  way  to  the  re- 
publican goTemment,  which  took  place  the 
sard  of  September  170S.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed :  the  ahaord  and  Infa* 
mona  charges  brought  against  her  asto- 
nished all  Europe.  Bnt  no  power  could 
aare  the  once  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette : 
her  doom  had  doohtlees  long  been  decreed : 
and  she  suffered  bjr  the  axe  of  the  guillo- 
tine, on  the  16th  of  October  ires,  after 
harlng  been  treated  with  everj  possible  In- 
dignity. Her  body  was  Immediately  in- 
terred in  a  grave  filled  with  quick  Ume,  like 
that  of  her  husband.  This  highly  accom- 
pllahed  woman,  who  la  described  asa  model 
of  grace  and  beauty,  was  in  her  88th  year, 
and  sister  of  Leopold  IL,  late  emperor  of 
Germany. 

La  Yend^e  rose,  and  the  eontlnent  as 
welt  as  England  armed  In  hostility  to  the 
oonrentlon,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  In- 
timidate. Fourteen  armies,  without  ex- 
perience, and  merely  with  tlie  aid  of  paper 
money,  were  set  in  motion.  Oustlne  took 
Ments ;  Montesquieu  Invaded  Savoy ;  Lille 
repulsed  the  Austrtans,  who  bombarded 
the  city;  and  Dumonrlez,  making  a  descent 
upon  Belgium,  carried  the  redoubts  of  Je- 
nappe  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
generals  had  only  to  aound  the  MarselUals 
hymn,  and  the  citlxen  soldiers  saw  In  the 
republic  a  futurity  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
although  the  roots  of  what  was  railed  the 
tree  of  liberty  were  saturated  with  bIfXML 

Lyons,  after  a  two  months^*  siege.  sur< 
rendered  to  the  republicans,  and  there  ore 
few  examples^  even  amid  the  horrid  srencs 
of  barbarous  warfare,  of  more  vindictive 
cruelty  than  took  place  there.  The  guillo- 
tine being  deemed  too  slow  an  engine  of 
destruction,  crowds  were  driven  Into  the 
Rhone,  or  butchered  In  the  square*  by 
discharges  of  grape-fthot.  Barrdre  sent  a 
flaming  account  to  the  convention,  which 
decreed  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings 
of  the  city  should  be  raxed,  and  Lyons 
henceforth  called  La  ViUs  AffraneMe. 

Tiie  excesses  and  enormities  of  thU 
period  of  French  history  are  almost.  In- 
deed, too  Incredible  for  the  sober  pen  of 
history  to  record.  A  new  calendar  was 
formed ;  and  In  order  to  obliterate  the  ro- 
merobrance  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  each 
month  was  subdivided  Into  three  decades, 
the  first  days  of  which  were  festivals  or 
days  of  rest  A  few  days  after,  the  munici- 
pal aatliorltles  of  Paris  appeared  In  the 
convention,  attended  by  the  bishop  and 
clergy  decorated  with  caps  of  Hberty,  who 
publicly  renotmocd  their  offlces  of  Christian 
pastors.  The  bishop  of  Moullns  threw 
down  bis  mitre,  and  preached  the  doctrine 
that  'death  Is  an  eternal  sleep.'  Various 
allegorical  creations,  such  as  Liberty  and 
Equality,  were  deified,  and  a  young  woman 
of  abandoned  character  was  enshrined  as 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  on  the  altar  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the 
multitude. 

The  reign  of  Robespierre  was  now  In  Its 
plenitude.  The  gullloMne  was  In  con- 
stant action,  and  thousands  were  Immo- 
lated to  hia  sanguinary  vengeance.  Royal- 
isu  and  republicans  Indiscriminately  felt 


the  axe ;  and  amongst  hIa  victims  were 
Madame  Blixabeth,  sister  to  the  king,  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  cousin,  who 
had,  In  the  national  convention,  voted  for 
the  death  of  Loula.  The  latter  not  only 
died  unpltled,  bnt  execrated  by  both  par- 
ties, for  the  Infamous  part  he  had  acted 
towards  his  near  relation.  This  *  bold  bad 
man,'  who  had  renounced  his  title,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Philip  Bgallt^,  was  in 
;  his  49th  year,  and  met  death  with  apparent 
Indifference.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism 
he  aspired  to  the  throne,  but  met  his  just 
reward  (though  not  for  his  reglddal  and 
unnatural  crime)  from  the  guillotine.  Who 
at  that  time  could  have  Imagined  that  young 
Egalit^  his  son,  who  had  fought  under  tbo 
banners  of  the  republic,  would  one  day 
be  siUnted  as  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French  1 

This  era  was  appropriately  termed  *the 
reign  of  terror.'  But  the  power  of  Robe- 
spierre was  not  to  endure  for  ever.  Ta- 
lien  had  the  virtue  and  courage  to  do- 
notmcehlm.  In  the  convention,  for  his  num- 
berless barbarities.  The  members  well 
knew  they  held  their  heads  by  the  slight 
tenor  of  his  will  only :  they  were  therefuro 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  which  now  of- 
fered lt«elf  for  his  destruction ;  they  sup- 
ported the  denunciation  against  him ;  and 
but  a  few  hours  elapaed  between  his  accu- 
sation and  his  death,  on  that  scaffold  where 
he  had  so  recently  sent  his  victims  by 
doxens.  This  event,  which  gave  general 
satisfaction,  took  place  the  28th  of  July 
17M. 

The  constitution  of  the  third  year  was, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  In 
some  degree,  put  Into  force.  A  directory, 
consisting  of  Ave,  forming  the  executive- 
power,  was  appointed :  it  consisted  of  Reu- 
bel,  Baraa,  La  Reveiiliero  Lepaux,  Merlin, 
and  Treilllard ;  and  two  councils :  the  first, 
of  the  'elders ; '  and  the  latter  of '  five  hun- 
dred,' formed  the  legislative  part.  One 
third  of  each  chamber  was  to  be  renewed 
annually ;  and  one  of  the  'directors'  was  to 
go  out  yearly,  and  be  replaced  by  the  elec- 
tion of  another. 

The  armies  of  France  had  been  contend- 
ing, from  the  year  1793,  with  those  of  al- 
most every  power  in  Europe.  Prussia  was, 
indeed,  early  drawn  off  from  the  contest ; 
though  It  had  penetrated  the  French  terri- 
tory. The  republican  arms  were  In  general 
succeesful  by  land  ;  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  1705,  they  were  in  poMeasion  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  they 
were  alao  maaten  of  Savoy  on  the  aide  of 
Italy. 

Early  In  1706,  Buonaparte,  a  young  man, 
tin  then  unknown  In  the  world  of  politi<», 
was  appointed,  through  the  powerful  In- 
terference of  the  director  Barras,  to  the 
command  of  the  wmy  of  Italy.  No  sooner 
bad  he  taken  the  field,  than  vlotonriu>pear- 
ed  to  have  adopted  him  as  her  favourite 
son.  His  prodigious  successes  astonished 
the  world.  He  defeated  the  Austrlans  and 
Pledmontese  in  the  battlea  of  Montenotte 
and  of  Mllesimo,  In  April  1706 ;  oompelled 
the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty 
311  « 
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of  pes«e.  In  whirb  B^yoj  and  Nlr«  were 
fflren  np  to  Fnuioe ;  on  th«  stii  of  Mar  he 
rroAsed  the  Po ;  on  the  succeedlnir  dajr  he 
forced  Parma  to  content  to  an  armUtiee: 
defeated  feneral  WnnuMT  on  the  3rd  of 
Anvust  at  Litnado.  and  on  the  Sth  at  Ctaa- 
tlirlione;  advanced  against  the  Trml;  de- 
feated Alrlnil  at  Arrole  on  the  l»tli  of 
Norember,  and  at  Rlroll  on  the  14th  of 
Januarjr  1797  ;  morloded  the  peace  of  To- 
leatlno.  In  which  the  pope  yielded  Arlfnon 
to  Pranoe :  and  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Bo- 
inainia  to  the  CliuUplne  republic,  on  theioth 
of  Febmanr ;  defeated  the  archduke  Oharlea 
at  L<*sonto;  and  signed  prelimtnarlea  nf 
pc«ee  with  Austria  at  Leoben  on  the  Idth 
of  April  1707,  and  b>  the  peace  of  Oampo 
Pormlo  the  Anatrlaa  capital  waa  tared  from 
de«t  ruction. 

This  treaty  led  to  a  eongreaa  to  be  held 
for  the  adjuatment  of  claim*,  and  to  bring 
about  that  deairable  hleanlng,  peace.    Bad- 
atadt  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  ministers  of  the  different  power* 
who  were  to  aaalat.  Fifteen  months  elapced  | 
In  itegotiation,  which  terminated  in  delu-  { 
sion ;   and   the   French  plenipotentiarle*, 
B<innier  and  Roberiot,  were  assassinated  bjr , 
some  German  soldiers  on  their  return  to 
France.  Both  parties  baring  in  the  interim 
recruited  their  strength,  renewed  the  war. 

During  the  abore-raentioned  negotiation, 
a  plan  was  laid  in  France  for  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  They  accordingly  fitted  om  afor- 
mldsltle  fleet  at  Toulon,  on  board  of  which 
were  embarked  4S,ooo  troops,  the  flower  of 
Buonsparte's  rictorious  Italian  army.  All 
Burope  was  Interested  In  the  destination 
of  BO  formidable  an  armament,  but  more 
particularly  Bngland.  Buonaparte,  It  was 
generally  understood,  was  to  bare  the  com- 
mand ;  but  the  great  secrecy  with  which 
everything  relating  thereto  was  conducted, 
tiaflled  all  the  efforts  at  the  discorery  of 
his  real  designs.  It  left  Toulon  In  May 
1796  under  the  command  of  Brlenx  as  ad- 
miral, and  Buonaparte  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops,  and  steered  to  tbe  east- 
ward. In  June,  Malta  submitted ;  and  on 
the  Snd  of  Joly.  It  reached  Alexandria,  In 
Egypt ;  hartng  had  the  good  fortune  to  es- 
cape the  rigllance  of  admiral  Nelson,  who 
had  been  despatched  In  search  of  It  as  soon 
as  It  was  known  for  a  certainty  that  it  bad 
gone  to  the  eastward.  Alexandria  was  taken 
on  the  8rd  ;  and  the  beys  and  Mamelukes 
were  defeated  In  sereral  actions.  Bgypt, 
Including  its  capital.  Grand  Oairo.  was  In 
the  possession  of  the  French  In  twenty-one 
days  from  their  landing. 

Buonaparte  had  landed  his  forces  Imt  a 
abort  time  before  the  English  fleet  appear- 
ed on  the  eoaat  at  Egypt.  The  French  fleet 
lay  In  the  bay  of  Abonklr.  moored  In  the 
greatest  security :  tbe  Intrepid  Helson  at- 
tacked It  on  tbe  1st  of  August,  and  gained 
a  rictory  as  complete  as  any  in  tbe  naral 
annals  of  our  country. 

Buonaparte  baring  brought  Egypt  under 
his  power,  bis  next  obleci  was  Byrla.  for 
the  Inraslon  of  which  he  was  In  readlneae 
early  In  February  1799.  He  marched  from 
Grand  CMro  across  the  Desert.  He  took 
Bl  Arlsh,  Joppa,  and  Jemaalem.  and  pene- 


trated tbe  oountry  aa  far  ■• 
place  be  besieged.  Hera  be 
unexpected  foe.  In  tto  caD«ains 
of  a  small  Bngltsh  fleet,  eoauwuutod  hf  at 
Sidney  Smith,  which  bad  cotne  so  tiM  w- 
sistaneeof  tbe  paeba ;  and  aAa 
daring  attempu  to  take  tbat  dty, 
forty  day*  and  npwarda, 
considerable  kis& 
It  waa  during  tbe  aieffe  <a  ▲< 


Buonaparte  first  beard  of  Uie 
tbe  Prencb,  and  tbe  loan  of  tbe 
of  his  oonqncata  in  Italy.    Be 
wards  defeated  tbe  amy  of  tbe 
Hatolla  at  Abonklr,  and  hia 
Bgypt  followed  Immediately  on 
He  left  tbegoremmentof  bla 
under  general  Kleber;  and 
board  a  small  reasel,  witb  a  few  of  bis 
cipal  ofllcers,  bad  the  good  fbrtuae  to  e» 
cape  the  numerous  Bngtiab  crvfaera.  and 
arrired  at  Frejua  on  tbe  IStb  ot  Octobtr. 
He  was  receired  In  Pariaon  tbe  Itcb 
tbe  acclamations  of  tbe  people ; 
soon  made  acquainted  wltb  tbe 
and  internal  situation  of  PraDoe.    Be  4s- 
plored  the  loss  of  those  eonqoest*  wbick 
had  acquired  to  talm  Immortal  fame  ; 
he  further  deplored  tbe  state  of  tbe 
try,  torn  Into  a  rarlety  ot 
army,  unclothed,  unfed,  and  nniwid ;  e 
of  the  Interior  of  tbe  republic  in  rebeUioe ; 
a  boat  of  foes  from  without  prrealng  it 
all  sides ;  tbe  flnaneea  In  tbe  ntmoai 
ble  state  of  derangement ;  and  tbe 
drained  almost  to  the  last  Urre.    Tbe  quick 
discernment  of  Buonaparte  tcM  him  that 
nothing  short  of  a  grand  effort  oookl  aarr 
France  from  ruin.    He  soon  made  np  Ms 
mind  to  the  action,  and,  asatstcd  by  a  few 
friends,  his  generals,  and  bis  army,  actoatly 
assumed  the  goremment  on  tbe  ttb  of  ll»- 
rember ;  abolishing,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbt 
constitution  of  tbe  third  year.    He  was  soon 
after  elected  first  oonsul.  wltb  extraordi- 
nary powers. 

The  scene  that  took  plaoe  on  tbis  me- 
morable occasion  is  well  worth  transcrib- 
ing:—The  legislature   met  at   St.  Ckrad: 
the  oouncll  of  elders  in  tbe  great  gallery: 
and  that  of  fire  hundred,  of  whom  Lnclen 
Buonaparte  was  president,  in  tlie  orangerr. 
Buonaparte  entered  tlie  oouncil  of  elders, 
and,  in  an  animated  addreaa,  daecribed  tbe 
dangers  that  menaced  tlie  republic  and 
conjured  them  to  associate  their  wisdom 
with  the  force  which  surrounded  bim.  A 
member  using  tbe  word  'eonstltntlon.' 
Buonaparte  exclaimed,  *  Tlie  eonstltution  I 
It  baa  been  trodden  under  foot,  and  used 
as  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of  tyimnny.* 
Meanwhile  a  riolent  debate  waa  going  on 
In  tbe  orangery,  sereral  members  insisting 
npon  knowing  why  the  plaee  of  sitting  hsd 
been  changed.   The  president  endear oured 
to  allay  this  storm ;  but  tbe  remoral  bad 
ereated  great  heat,  and  the  cry  was,  'Down 
with  the  dictator  {  No  dlcUtor  I '   At  that 
moment  Buonaparte  himself  entered,  bare- 
headed, followed  by  four  grenadiers :  on 
which  sereral  members  exclaimed.  *  Who 
is  that  f  No  sabrea  here  I  No  armed  men  t' 
while  others  deacending  Into  tbe  hail,  cul- 
Utfed    blm,    ealllng   lilm    'Outlaw/   and 
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bubcd  lilm  tomrdi  Iba  door.    Oofl  mnn- '  mcc«ulbla  to  ft  rflfnluTr  «]<Ilpp«d   Brmr. 

ber  aimed  m  Ulnw  ■(  blu  Willi  ■  darner,    ll  wnt,  Ld  U-Dtll,  ■  moitdtncnll  ud  dulnfr 

I-  tiplolt.  aiDnding  uittilns  Uiu  tiid  oc- 


blDi  Willi  ■  Earner, ' 


gt)«  CrrXurg  "l  tUMtaxf,  tn. 


•11  mkatlMilc  lonlln;  u3  La]i>)a<(,  ■ 
frlflid  at  nncn]  Honui,  vbft  Air  ^" 
eh«rff«4  wufa  dlHffectifHi  %o  Ui*  ev 


Divp»ti«n&   The  Spkt  d'Enfiiica,  riik 
Ue  HUtnl  Krni«T  of  BidcB.  tDd  Ut 

■  nilllUnr<DBBlHl<iDIIKIDnthanI(lil  of 
tall  KTiTW.  to  ^try  blm,  DO  lb«  ebnrsn  of 

rnnaplricr  of  QBorm.  TK*  bov?Ter,  algnl- 
Scd  iiuit  wtm  Uh  dMHH  won ;  lio  »u 
nradaHloed  (St  tamidU<«acniloi ;  Hd. 
Iiw,  Inlla,  ■widBinlu. lit  nu  uiLtn 
uDt  ud  allot  In  tb*  lutledlicli.  ilmow  Im- 
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At  Uat,  after  «  tertes  of  •klnni»he«  be- 
tween the  different  dlrisloaa  of  the  hostile 
armies,  the  dedalTe  rlctorr  of  the  French 
over  the  RoMlant  at  FriedUud,  on  the  I4th 
of  Jnue  1807.  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit ; 
which  was  concluded  on  the  9ih  of  July, 
between  France  and  Pmaala,  bj  Ttlley- 
rand  and  count  Kalkreuth,  after  an  Inter- 
view between  the  three  monarch*  upon  the 
Nteroen,  and  aubsequentlj  at  Ttltlt.  In  thla 
Itcmre  PruMla  was  shorn  of  territories  orn- 
tjUnlng  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  former 
population  of  tbftt  kingdom ;  and  from  the 
Tarlous  districts  which  fell  Into  the  conque- 
ror's hands  were  fbrmed  two  new  states : 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Warsaw.  The  former  was  gircn  to 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  and  the  king  of  8ax- 
onjr  was  flattered  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Warsaw.  Upon  the  intercession  of  Russia, 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerln,  Ol- 
denburg and  0>burg  were  reinstated ;  and 
France  and  Russia  exchanged  reciprocal 
guarantees  of  their  possessions,  and  of 
those  of  the  other  powers  Included  In  this 
peace. 

Kerer  had  the  fortune  of  man  been 
more  brilliant :  the  whole  world  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  rlctnrles  so  rapid,  and 
seemed  to  bow  Itself  before  so  nolossal  a 
power.  But  his  ambition  waa  boundless ; 
and  under  the  guise  of  giving  freedom  to 
the  world,  he  became  Its  grnOest  tyrant. 
No  sovereign  could  be  more  absolute ;  he 
regarded  nttier  men  as  Insignificant  ciphers 
destined  to  Increase  the  amount  of  that 
unity  which  centered  In  himself.  Hetalked 
of  the  glory  of  France ;  but  thought  only  of 
his  own  exaltation,  and  was  gratified  with 
the  incense  of  servile  adnlatlon.  He  re- 
established the  imposts,  the  abuies,  and 
prodigalities  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The 
aids  and  monopolies  re-appeared  under  the 
name  of  united  duties.  The  press  waa  kept 
under  by  a  merciless  censorship;  Juries 
were  perverted  :  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  place  of  free  adminis- 
trations of  justice ;  the  emperor  nominated 
all  the  public  functionaries,  and  all  were 
Inviolable :  the  council  of  sute,  a  depend- 
ent and  removable  body,  was  the  sole  ar- 
biter of  their  responsibility.  The  election 
of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  in  this  pre^ 
tended  representative  government,  the  laws 
of  which  were  the  dicta  of  the  emperor, 
under  the  name  of  decrees  or  senatorial 
edicts.  Individual  liberty  no  longer  ex- 
isted: a  police,  that  waa  a  true  political 
inquisition,  suspected  even  silence  Itself; 
accused  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  ex- 
tended orer  Europe  a  net  of  iron.  All  this 
time  too,  the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  vras  lerled  with  unspar- 
ing activity;  and  the  French  youth  were 
surrendered  to  his  will  by  the  senate  aa  a 
sort  of  annual  contribution. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  now  began  to  occupy 
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northern  part  being  given  to  the  boose  of 
Parma ;  the  southern  part  to  Oodoy,  who 
received  the  title  of  prince  of  peace ;  and 
the  middle,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
to  the  house  of  Braganxa.  Tuscany  waa 
to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  declared  protector  of  the  three 
states  erected  out  of  Portugal ;  the  Spanish 
monarch  was  also  to  assume,  after  the 
maritime  peace  should  be  concluded,  tbe 
title  of  emperor  of  both  Americas.  In  con- 
formity with  this  treaty,  Tuscany  was  glren 
up  to  Napoleon  in  1807.  and  afterwards 
Incorporated  with  France;  and  marnbal 
Junot,  duke  of  Braganxa,  entered  Lisbon 
on  the  SOth  of  November,  after  the  royal 
family  had  embarked  with  their  treasures, 
and  a  few  of  the  principal  noMlltr,  In  a 
British  fleet  for  the  Braxlls.  Birt,  fn  1809, 
the  Spanish  nobility,  tired  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  peace,  formed  a 
plot  to  raise  Ferdinand  VIL  to  the  throne, 
and  free  their  country  from  foreign  in- 
fluence. It  required  no  great  effort  co  In- 
duce Charles  to  resign  In  favour  of  his 
son ;  but  this  was  an  arrangement  to 
which  Napoleon  would  not  consent;  and 
both  father  and  son  now  became  pensioners 
of  the  French  conqueror,  who  Invested  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  that  time  king  of  Na- 
ples, with  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  In- 
dia. Tbe  people  now  rose  em  maaae  %n  vin- 
dicate their  rights,  and  that  struggle  com- 
menced in  which  the  patriotic  Spaniards 
were  so  warmly  and  successfully  supported 
by  the  British  under  Wellington,  during 
the  long  and  arduous  military  operations 
which  in  England  are  known  as  the  *  Pents- 
sular  war.' 

The  war  In  Spain  appeared  to  glre  Aus- 
tria a  new  and  favourable  opportunity  for 
attempting  the  reestabllshment  of  her  for- 
mer Influence  in  Oeraany.  The  emperor 
Francis  aceordlngly  declared  war  a^net 
France,  and  his  armies  advanced  into  Ba- 
varia, Italy,  and  the  dukedom  of  Waraaw. 
But  the  rapid  measures  of  Napoleon  baffled 
the  Austrian  calculations ;  and.  collecting  a 
large  army,  he  defeated  the  archduke  Louis 
BO  severely  at  Bckmuhl  and  at  RattsbcHO, 
on  the  S3nd  snd  SSrd  of  April,  that  be  was 
compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna 
was  thus  opened  to  the  conquerors,  and 
Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capltaL 
The  archduke  Charles  was,  however,  undis- 
mayed ;  he  attacked  the  French  tn  their 
position  at  Aspem,  on  thoSlst  of  May,  and 
the  battle  continuing  through  the  next  di^. 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat  Into  tbe 
isle  of  Loban,  where  his  army  was  placed 
In  a  altuatlon  of  great  Jeopardy,  the  flood 
having  carried  away  the  bridge  that  con- 
nected the  Island  In  the  middle  of  the  river 
with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  and 
two  months  elapsed  before  be  was  able  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  and  agi^ 
transport  his  army  across  the  river.  Tbeo 
followed  the  great  battle  of  Wagram,  wbldi 
was  fought  on  the  6th  and  9th  of  July :  and 
In  this  desperate  conflict  Uie  lo«s  of  tbe 
Austrlana  was  so  great  that  they  Immedi- 
ately sought  an  armistice,  wblcb  led  to  tbe 
peace  of  Vienna,  signed  on  the  14tb  of  Oc- 
tober 1808. 
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By  this  peace  Austria  waa  obliged  to  re- 
sign territories  eontalnlng  tbree  mlUlona 
ol  BQbjecta.  Balubarg,  Berchtolsgaden, 
fte.  were  given  to  Bavaria ;  the  whole  of 
Western  Oalllcta,  and  a  itart  of  Eastern 
Oalllcla,  with  the  town  of  Cracow,  were 
onlted  to  the  dnkedom  of  Warsaw  ;  and 
other  provinces,  with  part  oi  the  kingdom 
of  Italj,  were  destined  to  form  the  new 
state  of  the  Illyrlan  provinces ;  while  Aus- 
tria was  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  commn- 
nication  with  the  sea,  by  the  loss  of  her 
porM  on  the  Adriatic 

The  Tyrolese,  who  had  been  transferred 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Prea- 
bnrg,  finding  that  their  andent  Immunities 
and  privileges  had  been  violated,  and  that 
they  were  crushed  by  severe  taxation,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  in  their 
early  operations  they  expelled  the  Bavar 
rians  from  the  principal  towns.  A  French 
army  entered  the  oonntry  and  laid  It  waste 
with  Are  and  sword ;  and  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mated by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hofl^, 
expelled  the  invaders  once  more,  and  s^ 
cured  a  brief  Interval  of  tranquillity.  The 
results  of  the  battle  of  Wagraro,  however, 
gave  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces  an 
opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  ;  they 
penetrated  their  mountain  fastnesses,  de- 
solated the  land,  executed  the  leading  pa- 
triots aa  rebels,  and  the  land  was  again 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  Maximilian 
Joseph,  the  puppet  of  Napoleon.  Several 
eirorts  were  simultaneously  made  In  Ger- 
many to  shiAe  off  the  French  yoke ;  but 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  there 
were  no  longer  any  hopes  for  them,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French  exercised  an  al- 
most unlimited  power  over  the  northern 
part  of  continental  Europei 

In  this  concise  history  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  those  transactions  which  we  have 
recorded  elsewhere,  and  shall  therefore  not 
enter  further  than  Is  absolutely  necessary 
upon  the  particulars  of  the  peninsular  con- 
test, the  chief  events  of  which  are  given  un- 
der *  ExoLAxn  *  and  *  Spaih/  This,  tn  fact, 
ahould  be  borne  in  mind,  generally,  while 
turning  over  the  subsequent  pages;  for, 
during  the  long  war  in  which  England  and 
France  were  the  principal  belligerents,  such 
were  the  alliances  on  both  sides,  that  the 
leading  events  property  belonging  to  other 
countries,  were  too  Involved  In  the  albdn  of 
England  to  he  there  omitted ;  and  where 
apace  can  so  ill  be  spared,  though  the 
reader  may  sometimes  find  a  'thnce-told 
tale,'  we  wish  to  take  credit  for  the  avoid- 
ance, aa  Car  as  is  possible,  of  tautology. 

During  Hapoleon's  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope,  and  united  the  remaining  territories 
of  the  states  of  the  chnn-h  with  France,  to 
which  he  had  previously  united  Piedmont, 
Llgurla,  Tuscany,  and  Parma,  besldesSavoy 
and  Nice.  A  pension  was  assigned  to  his 
holiness,  and  the  city  of  Rome  declared  an 
Imperial  and  free  city.  The  pope  was  con- 
ducted to  Fontaineblean,  where  Hapoleon 
concluded  a  second  concordat  with  him.  In 
which,  though  the  poi>e  did  not  resume  his 
temporal  Jurisdiction,  he  obtained  the  right 


to  keep  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  to 
receive  ambassadors,  and  to  appoint  to  cer- 
tain bishoprics. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  peace  of 
Vienna  was  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
between  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which 
took  place  in  December  1800;  and  his  se- 
cond msrriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, in  April  1810.  And  when  Napoleon 
declared  the  papal  territory  a  province  of 
France,  and  Rome  a  city  of  the  empire, 
he  determined  that  the  heir  apparent  of 
Franoe  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  emperor  of  France 
should  be  crowned  In  Rome  within  tho 
first  ten  years  of  his  government.  The 
firmness  with  which  he  was  opposed  in 
Spain;  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain 
in  malnulnlng  the  orders  in  oonncll,  to 
counteract  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Ml- 
Um;  and  the  dally  increasing  prospect  of 
an  approaching  war  in  the  North,  where 
lunger  submlulon  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  Napoleon  was  refused,  did  not  au- 
gur fkvonrably  for  the  future  stability  of 
his  vast  power.  The  British  also  carried 
on  an  Important  commerce  with  Russia, 
through  Oottenburg  and  the  porta  of  the 
Baltic,  of  which  corophUnta  were  made  to 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburg. 
The  commercial  policy  of  Russia  In  IBio 
and  1811,  and  its  disapprobation  of  the 
treatment  of  the  duke  ot  Oldenburg  (a 
near  relation  of  the  emperor  Alexander), 
had  excited  the  distrust  of  Nm>oleon ;  and 
he  spoke  the  language  of  offended  oonfl- 
denoe  In  remonstrating  with  *hla  brother 
the  emperor.* 

At  length  Russia  and  Sweden  made  oom- 
mon  cause  with  Great  Britain  In  opposing 
Napoleon's  darling  'continental  scheme;* 
while  the  latter  arrayed  under  his  banners 
the  military  strength  of  western  and  south- 
em  Europe,  and,  trusting  to  the  vaat  nnro- 
l)er  of  his  victorious  legions,  he  crossed  the 
Niemen,  and  dtrectod  his  march  to  the 
ci^iital  of  Lithuania.  As  the  French  ad- 
vanced, the  Russians  retired,  waatlng  the 
country  in  their  retreat.  Nimoleon  then 
with  his  main  body  marched  upon  Moscow, 
while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced 
the  road  to  Sk  Petersburg.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  Invaders  advanced  to  Smolen- 
sko,  which  was  justly  regarded  aa  the  bul- 
wark of  Moscow.  This  strongly  fortified 
position  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  I7th  of 
August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle; 
the  Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  flyrtng 
the  town  on  his  retreat. 

But  Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned 
without  another  effort.  Kutusoff^ho  now 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians, 
fixed  upon  a  position  near  the  village  of 
Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the  In- 
vading host.  Nearly  70,000  men  fOU  In 
this  furious  and  sanguinary  confilct ;  and 
as  the  French  were  joined  by  new  rein- 
fort^ments  after  the  battle.  Napoleon  en- 
tered Moscow,  and  took  vp  his  residence  In 
the  Kromlln,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
rsars.  The  dtiaens,  however,  under  the 
direction,  or  with  the  sanction, 
vemor  Bostopehln,  not  only  dr 
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At  Uat,  lifter  «  aeiie*  of  tklnntflhe*  be- 
tween the  different  dtrislona  of  the  hostile 
anale*.  the  decttlre  Tlctorr  of  the  French 
oTer  the  Rnnsiana  at  Frledland,  on  the  14th 
of  Jnue  1807,  led  to  the  peare  of  IMlelt; 
which  w»fl  condnded  on  the  Wh  of  July, 
between  Prance  and  Pnuata,  bf  Tall^- 
rand  and  eoont  Kallnreuth,  after  an  Inter- 
view between  the  three  monarchs  npon  the 
Ntemen.  and  sabseqaentlj  at  Tf Istt.  In  this 
l>eare  PniMta  waa  shorn  of  terrltorlea  orn- 
tainlng  npwarda  of  one  half  of  the  former 
popnUtlon  of  that  kingdom ;  and  from  the 
Tarlooa  dlstrlets  which  fell  into  the  conqne- 
ror*!  hands  were  formed  two  new  states : 
the  kingdom  of  Wc^phalla,  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Warsaw.  The  former  was  grivon  to 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  and  the  king  of  Saz- 
onjr  was  flattered  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Warsaw.  Upon  the  Intercession  of  Russia, 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  01- 
denborff  and  Ooburg  were  reinstated :  and 
France  and  Russia  exchanged  reciprocal 
goarantees  of  their  possessions,  and  of 
those  of  the  other  powers  Included  In  this 
peace. 

Kever  had  the  fortune  of  man  been 
more  brilliant :  the  whole  world  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  rlctnrles  so  rapid,  and 
seemed  to  bow  Itself  before  so  colossal  a 
power.  But  his  ambition  was  boundless ; 
and  under  the  guise  of  glring  freedom  to 
the  world,  be  became  Its  greatest  tjrant. 
No  sorereign  could  be  more  absolute ;  he 
regarded  other  men  as insignlflcant  ciphers 
destined  to  Increase  the  amount  of  that 
unttjr  which  centered  In  himself.  Hetalked 
of  the  glory  of  France ;  but  thought  only  of 
his  own  exaltation,  and  was  gratified  with 
the  Incense  of  serrtle  adulation.  He  re- 
established the  Imposts,  the  abiuea,  and 
prodigalities  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The 
aids  and  monopolies  re-appeared  under  the 
name  of  united  duties.  The  press  waa  kept 
under  by  a  merciless  censorship;  Juries 
were  pet' verted  :  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  place  of  free  adminis- 
trations of  Justice ;  the  emperor  nominated 
all  the  public  functionaries,  and  all  were 
iuTloiable :  the  ooundl  of  sUte,  a  depend- 
ent and  removable  bodr,  was  the  sole  ar- 
biter of  their  responsibility.  The  election 
of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  In  this  pre- 
tended representative  government,  the  laws 
of  which  were  the  dicta  of  the  emperor, 
under  the  name  of  decrees  or  senatorial 
edicts.  Individual  liberty  no  longer  ex- 
isted :  a  police,  that  waa  a  true  political 
Inquisition,  suspected  even  silence  Itself; 
accused  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  ex- 
tended over  Europe  a  net  of  Iron.  All  this 
time  too,  the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  was  lerled  with  unspar- 
ing activity ;  and  the  French  youth  were 
snrrendered  to  his  will  by  the  senate  as  a 
sort  of  annual  contribution. 

Tlie  affairs  of  Spain  now  began  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Ifapoleon  :  one  of  his  first 
objects,  however,  was  to  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish influence  In  Portugal.  A  French  army. 
In  concert  with  a  Spanish  one,  marched 
again  st  that  kingdom,  the  partition  of  which 
had  been  concerted  between  France  and 
Spain,  on  the  trth  of  October  1807 ;  the 


northern  part  being  given  to  the  hoase  of 
Parma ;  the  southern  part  to  Godoy,  who 
received  the  title  of  prince  of  peace ;  and 
the  middle,  on  the  conclualon  of  peace, 
to  the  house  of  Braganxa.  Tnseany  waa 
to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  declared  protector  of  the  three 
states  erected  out  of  Portugal ;  the  Spanish 
monarch  was  also  to  assume,  after  the 
maritime  peace  should  be  concluded,  the 
title  of  emperor  of  both  Amerlcaa.  In  coo- 
formlty  with  this  treaty,  Tuscany  was  given 
up  to  Napoleon  In  1807.  and  afterwards 
Incorporated  with  France;  and  marabal 
Junot,  duke  of  Braganxa,  entered  Lisbon 
on  the  80th  of  November,  after  the  royal 
family  had  embarked  with  their  treasures, 
and  a  few  of  the  principal  nobUttv,  in  a 
British  Heet  for  the  Braxils.  But,  In  leoti, 
the  Spanish  nobility,  tired  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  peace,  formed  a 
plot  to  raise  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne, 
and  free  their  country  from  foreign  In- 
fluence. It  required  no  great  effort  co  In- 
duce Charles  to  resign  In  favour  of  his 
mm  I  but  this  was  an  arrangefnent  to 
which  Napoleon  would  not  consent;  and 
both  father  and  son  now  became  pensioner* 
of  the  French  conqueror,  who  Invested  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  that  time  king  of  Na- 
ples, with  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  In- 
dia. The  people  now  rose  en  masM  to  vin- 
dicate their  rights,  and  that  struggle  eom- 
menred  In  which  the  patriotic  Spanlarda 
were  so  warmly  and  successfully  supported 
by  the  British  under  Wellington,  during 
the  long  and  arduous  military  operations 
which  In  England  are  known  as  the  *  Penin- 
Bular  war.' 

The  war  in  Bt^n  appeared  to  give  Aa»- 
trla  a  new  and  favourable  opportunity  for 
attempting  the  reestahlishment  of  her  fbr- 
mer  Influence  in  Germany.     The  emperor 
Francis  accordingly  declared  war  aiialnst 
France,  and  bhi  armies  advanced  Into  Ba- 
varia, Italy,  and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw. 
But  the  rapid  measures  of  Napoleon  balBed 
the  Austrian  calculations ;  and.  oollecttny  a 
large  army,  he  defeated  the  archduke  Loals 
so  severely  at  Eckmuhl  and  at  Ratisboo, 
on  the  93nd  and  tsrd  of  April,  that  he  waa 
compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.     Tleiuia 
was  thus  opened  to  the  oonqneroTB,  and 
Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capitaL 
The  archduke  Charles  was,  however,  undis- 
mayed ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  tbetr 
position  at  Aspem.  on  theSIst  of  May.  and 
the  battle  oontinuing  throttgh  the  next  djay. 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  the 
Isle  of  Lobau,  where  his  army  waa  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  Jeopardy,  the  flood 
having  carried  away  the  bridge  that  con- 
nected the  Island  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  aind 
two  months  elapsed  before  he  waa  able  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  and  airatn 
transport  his  army  across  the  river.    Then 
followed  the  great  battle  of  Wagram.  which 
was  fought  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Jaiy  •  and 
in  this  desperate  conflict  the  loss  of  the 
Austrlans  was  so  great  that  they  fmracdt- 
ately  sought  an  armistice,  which  led  to  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  signed  on  the  14tli  of  Oo> 
toberl80«. 
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By  tbts  pcAoe  AaatrtM  wm  obliged  to  re- 
■tgn  terrltoiies  oonuinlngr  three  milUoiM 
of  fobjecta.  Balubargr,  Berohtolassden. 
Ac  were  giTen  to  Berarte ;  the  wfaole  of 
Western  Galllclft,  and  a  part  of  Baatem 
GftlllcU.  with  the  town  of  Oracow,  were 
united  to  the  dakedom  of  Warsaw ;  and 
other  provinces,  with  part  oi  the  kingdom 
of  Italj.  were  destined  to  form  the  new 
stale  of  the  Illyrlan  provinoes;  while  Aus* 
trim  was  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  rommu- 
nlcatlon  with  the  sea,  by  the  loss  of  her 
ports  on  the  Adriatic 

The  T^rolese,  who  had  been  transferred 
to  the  king  of  Barsria  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg.  finding  that  their  ancient  Immunities 
and  prinieges  bad  been  TloUted,  and  that 
they  were  crushed  by  severe  taxation,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  In  their 
early  operations  they  expelled  the  Bavar 
rlans  from  the  principal  towns.  A  French 
army  entered  the  country  and  laid  it  waste 
with  Are  and  sword ;  and  the  Tyrolese,  anl- 
mated  by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hofl^, 
expelled  the  invadera  once  more,  and  s^ 
cured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  The 
results  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  however, 
gave  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces  an 
opportunity  of  overwhelming  them ;  they 
penetrated  their  mountain  fkstnesaes,  de- 
solated the  land,  executed  the  leading  pa- 
triots as  rebels,  and  the  land  was  again 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  Maximilian 
Joseph,  the  puppet  of  Napoleon.  Several 
efforts  were  simultaneously  made  In  Ger- 
many to  shake  off  the  French  yoke ;  but 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrlans  there 
were  no  longer  any  hopes  for  them,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French  exercised  an  al- 
most unlimited  power  over  the  northern 
part  of  oontinental  Europe. 

In  this  concise  history  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  those  transactions  which  we  have 
reeorded  elsewhere,  and  shall  therefore  not 
enter  further  than  Is  absolutely  necessary 
upon  the  particuUurs  of  the  peninsular  con- 
test, the  chief  events  of  which  are  given  un- 
der *  ExouuTD '  and  *  SPAnr.*  This,  in  fact, 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  generally,  while 
turning  over  the  subsequent  pages;  for, 
during  the  long  war  in  which  Bngiand  and 
France  were  the  principal  belligerents,  such 
were  the  alliances  on  both  sides,  that  the 
leading  events  property  belonging  to  other 
countries,  were  too  involved  in  the  aflkin  of 
England  to  be  there  omitted ;  and  where 
space  can  so  111  be  spared,  though  the 
reader  may  sometimes  find  a  *  thrice-told 
tale,'  we  wish  to  Mke  credit  for  the  avoid- 
ance, as  far  as  is  possible,  of  tautoltigy. 

During  Napoleon's  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope,  and  united  the  remaining  territories 
of  the  states  of  the  church  with  France,  to 
which  he  had  previously  united  Piedmont, 
Llguria,  Tuscany,  and  Parma,  besides  Savoy 
and  Nice.  A  pffnslon  was  assigned  to  his 
holiness,  and  the  city  of  Rome  declared  an 
Imperial  and  free  city.  The  pope  was  con- 
ducted to  Fontaineblean,  where  Napoleon 
concluded  a  second  concordat  with  him,  in 
which,  though  the  pope  did  not  resume  his 
temporal  Jurtsdlctton,  he  obtained  the  right 


to  ke^  ambassadora  at  foreign  courts,  to 
receive  ambassadors,  and  to  appoint  to  cer- 
tain bishoprics. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  peace  of 
Vienna  was  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
between  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which 
took  place  in  December  1800;  and  bis  se- 
cond marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, in  April  1810.  And  when  Ni^Mieon 
declared  the  papal  territory  a  province  of 
France,  and  Rome  a  city  of  the  emptr^ 
he  determined  that  the  heir  apparent  of 
France  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  emperor  of  France 
should  be  crowned  In  Rome  within  the 
flnt  ten  yean  of  his  government.  The 
firmness  with  which  he  was  opposed  In 
Spain;  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain 
in  mainuining  the  orden  in  council,  to 
counteract  the  decrees  of  Beriln  and  Mi- 
lan; and  the  daily  increasing  prospect  of 
an  approaching  war  in  the  North,  where 
lunger  submission  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  Napoleon  was  refused,  did  not  au- 
gur favourably  fbr  the  future  sUbllity  of 
his  vast  power.  The  British  also  carried 
on  an  Important  oommeree  with  Russis, 
through  Oottenburg  and  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  of  which  oomphUnta  were  made  to 
the  eourts  of  Stockholm  and  Peteraburg. 
The  oommerdal  policy  of  Russia  In  1810 
and  1811,  and  its  dlsapprc^Mtion  of  the 
treatment  of  Uie  duke  of  Oldenburg  (a 
near  relation  of  the  emperor  Alexander), 
had  excited  the  distrust  of  Napoleon :  and 
he  spoke  the  language  of  offended  oonfl- 
denoe  in  remonstrating  with  *hla  brother 
the  emperor.' 

At  length  Russia  and  Sweden  made  com- 
mon cause  with  Great  Britain  In  opposing 
Napoleon's  darling  'continental  scheme;* 
while  the  latter  arraj-ed  under  his  bannera 
the  military  strength  of  western  and  south- 
em  Europe,  and.  trusting  to  the  vast  nnm« 
ber  of  his  victorious  legions,  he  crossed  tlie 
Nlemen,  and  directed  his  march  to  the 
capital  of  Lithuania.  As  the  French  ad- 
vanced, ttie  Russlsns  retired,  wasting  the 
country  in  their  retreat.  Napoleon  then 
with  his  main  body  marched  upon  Moscow, 
while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced 
the  road  to  St.  Petenborg.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  tnvaden  advanced  to  Smolen- 
sko,  which  was  justly  regarded  aa  the  bul- 
wark of  Musoow.  This  strongly  fortified 
position  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  irth  of 
August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle; 
the  Russisn  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  flring 
the  town  on  nis  retreat. 

But  Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned 
without  another  effort.  Kutnsoff,  who  now 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians, 
fixed  upon  a  position  near  the  village  ^ 
Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the  in- 
vading host.  Nearly  70,000  men  fell  in 
this  furious  and  sanguinary  confiict ;  and 
as  the  French  were  joined  by  new  rein- 
fofY^ements  after  the  battle.  Napoleon  en- 
tered Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  In 
the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
cxars.  The  dtisens,  however,  under  the 
direction,  or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  go- 
vernor Rostopchin,  not  only  determined  to 
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Atwndon  tbelr  belored  metropolis,  but  to 
ooDsi^n  It  to  the  fljUDM ;  and  vcmreelj  had 
Uie  French  trooptconynUulJitM  themwlYes 
on  huTlnff  ■enired  winter  qiuurteri  In  that 
culd  and  Inboapltaltle  retrlon,  ere  the  eon- 
fU^ratlons  borst  forth  In  eTerr  direction ; 
and  notwithstanding  erery  device  was  tried 
to  subdue  the  flames,  thej  ceased  not  until 
more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  dty  were  a 
mass  of  smoking  embers. 

In  this  unexpected  and  embarraastng  po- 
sition. Napoleon  iraTe  orders  for  a  retreat. 
All  the  horrors  that  the  Imagination  can 
ci>ncelre  were  now  felt  by  the  hapless  fugl- 
tires,  who  so  Utelj  were  the  boasted  cud- 
querors  of  southern  Bnrope.  The  winter 
had  »ot  In  unusually  early,  and  brare  as  the 
French  soldiers  were,  the  climate  of  Bnssia 
was  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  them  to 
contend  with.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
perished  with  eold  and  hunger;  thousands 
upon  thousands  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
their  relentless  pursuers,  who,  maddened 
by  the  recollection  that  their  hearths  and 
homes  had  been  polluted  by  these  inraders, 
and  that  their  ancient  elty  Ua  smouldering 
In  the  dust,  heeded  not  their  cries  for 
merry.  But  why  should  we  repeat  the  tAle 
ofh'fTorst  Snfflce  It  to  say,  that  the  wreck 
of  this  mtfhty  army  retreated  through 
Prussia  and  FoUnd,  Into  Bazony ;  while 
Napoleon,  bent  on  providing  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  and  anxious  to  devise  some 
new  plan  by  which  the  progreea  of  the  en- 
raged enemy  might  be  Impeded,  haatened 
to  Paris  with  all  the  speed  that  post  horse* 
eould  effect,  and  with  all  the  comfort  that 
a  close  carrlace  and  fur  gannenta  could 
bestow. 

Kspoleon  appealed  to  the  senate  for  men, 
money,  and  the  other  munitions  of  war, 
and  his  appeal  was  promptly  responded  to. 
Notwithstanding  his  recent  reverses,  he  felt 
that  he  still  possessed  the  ounfldenoe  of  the 
French  nation ;  and  a  large  oonscrtptlon  was 
ordered  to  supply  the  losses  of  the  late  cam- 
paign :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  new  levies 
were  organised,  he  hastened  to  the  north  ; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  the 
army  ander  his  command  was  numerically 
superior  to  those  of  his  adrCTsarles.  The 
public  Yolce  tn  Prussia  loudly  demanded 
war  with  France,  and  the  Prussian  monarch 
took  courage  to  assert  his  independence 
and  enter  Into  alliance  with  Alexander. 
The  armies  of  these  newly-united  powers 
sust4Uned  a  considerable  loss  at  Lutsen  on 
the  Snd  of  May,  and  at  Bautsen  on  the  list 
and  tsn6.  In  engagements  with  the  French, 
but  neither  battle  was  decisive;  and  Na- 

eleon,  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  his 
ises  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies, 
consented  to  an  ahnlstlee.  During  the 
truce  the  British  government  encouraged 
the  allies  by  large  subsidies ;  but  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, who  had  never  cordially  assented  to 
an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law.  now  aban- 
doned his  cause,  and  took  an  active  part  la 
the  confMomtlon  against  him. 

Napoleon  established  his    headquarters 

at  Dresden,  and  commenced  a   series  of 

operations  against  bis  several  foes,  which 

■iful ;  but  the  tide  of  for- 


tune turned;  dUEerentdlTlBlotiaaCJtils 
were  successively  defeated ;  and  be  ooUec»> 
ed  his  scattered  foroea  for  one  tremendova 
effort  which  waa  to  decide  the  fate  of  K«- 
rope.    Betirtng  to  Leipalc,  be  there  asade  a 
stand,  and  under  the  walls  td  that  ancSest 
dty  he  sustained  a  terrible  defaat.  Oct.  la, 
the  Saxon  troaos  in  his  senrloe  haiia^  4Se> 
serted  In  a  body  to  the  allies  during  tbe 
engagement.   Compelled  to  eraeoate  L«lp- 
sic,  he  retreated  npcm  the  Rhine,  foUoved 
by  the  allied  troops;  and  after  a  serere 
struggle  at  Hanau«  Oct,  M.  in  wbtcfe  tht 
Bavarlana,  under  the  oommand  of  general 
Wrede,  took  a  decisive  part  agaiaac  tbe 
French,  they  were  defeated,  and    miiltt- 
tudes  were  made  prisoners.  Bemadocte  bb- 
dertook  the  task  of  expelling  tbe  French 
from  Saxony.    Tbe  sovereign  govemmcBts 
in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  tbe  gruid 
dukedom  of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  and  tbe 
countries  of  the  princes  of  Isenberg  a»d 
Vender  Leyen,  were  now  overturned ;  tbe 
elector  of  Hwwse  Ossae I,  tbe  duke  of  Bnx^- 
wlck-WoIfenbuttel,  and  tbe  duke  ot  Olden- 
burg, returned  to  their  own  country :  tbe 
Hanoverians  again  acknowledged  tbelr  old 
paternal  government ;  and  tbe  Basaiaa  ad- 
ministration was  re-lntrodneed  into  tbe 
provinces  between  tbe  Rhine  and  tbe  Btbe. 
Considerable  masses  of  trtx^a,  partly  to- 
luQteers,  and  partly  drafted  f^om  tbe  Praa- 
slan  militia,  enthualaatically  fbllowcd  tbe 
Austrlans,  Ruseiana,  and  Prusaiaaa  acroas 
the  Rhine.    The  flame  of   indepeadeoee 
spread  to  Holland,  tbe  yoke  of  France  was 
spumed,  and  tbe  hereditary  cUima  of  tbe 
house  of  Orange  were  raptarouaty  acknow- 
ledged. 

A.D.  1814.— While  tbe  alllea  were  tbaa 
effecting  the  humiliation  of  Hapoleoa  ttj 
following  up  their  suocesses  to  tbe  very 
gates  of  Paris,  Wellington's  army  adranoed 
slowly  but  steadily  towarda  Bayonne.  As 
he  advanced,  the  old  partisans  of  the  Boar- 
bons  began  to  revlTe,the  exiled  family  waa 
proclaimed,  and  the  white  flag  floated  on 
the  walls  of  Bordeaux.  Napoleon  bad  tbe 
advantage  over  Bincher  at  Brlenne  on  tbe 
Sttth  of  January,  but  was  forced  to  retreat 
at  La  Rochldre,  where  the  allies  had  con- 
centrated their  forcea.  He  now  retired  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Mame,  with  tbe 
riew  of  covering  Paris;  and  it  was  not 
without  difllcnity  that  Blucber  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  French  line.  But  the 
order  of  march  was  atUl  *fbnrardl  ftor- 
wardl' 

On  tbe  Slst  of  March  1814,  tbe  anted 
troopa  entered  Paris,  and  Alexander  de- 
clared. In  the  name  of  the  allied  sorereigna, 
that  they  would  not  negotiate  with  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  nor  with  any  of  bla  tm^ 
mlly;  but  they  acknowledged  tbe  rlgbt 
of  France  only  to  the  territory  embraced 
within  Its  ancient  limits  under  its  ktnfs ; 
and,  flnally,  that  they  would  actaiowledge 
and  guarantee  the  government  which  tbe 
French  nation  should  adopt,  nier  there- 
fore Invited  the  aenste  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government  fur  the  admlnlstratloa 
of  the  country  and  the  preparation  of  a 
constitution.  Accordingly.  Uie  senate  aa 
sembled  April  1.  under  tiie  able  prealiteacy 
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•ecnnd  rettontton  of  Lonia  XTIIU  w«  shall 
not  repent  then  In  tkU  place ;  bat  carry  on 
our  narrative  to  tb«  period  when  the  tiro 
chambers  passed  the  law  of  amnesty  pro* 
posed  by  the  king,  by  wbi^  all  those  who 
had  roted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYL.  or 
had  accepted  otBces  from  Napoleon,  during 
the  *  hundred  days,'  were  for  erer  banished 
from  the  kingdom. 

With  the  evacuation  of  the  French  terri- 
tory by  the  forclifn  troops,  wbich  was  de- 
termined on  by  the  conirresB  of  Alx-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  9th  of  Ortolicr  181(1,  and  accom- 
plished In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  was 
connected  the  payment  of  the  expensefl  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  individual  claims  of  the 
subjects  of  forelfni  powers  oo  the  French 
government  and  nation.  Here  French  di- 
plomacy was  Bueceuful ;  and  ultimately  a 
rery  small  proportion  of  the  real  claims 
was  accepted  as  a  liquidation  of  the  whole. 
France  was  now  admitted  Into  the  alliance 
of  the  great  European  powers.  But  the  re- 
turn of  France  to  royalty,  and  In  a  great 
measure  the  tmeitn  ri(r<nM,  waa  fru-  frrnn 
satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  and 
the  government  waa  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  osdllatkHi.— now  a  sat  of  ultra- 
royalists,  and  now  the  liberal  party,  direct- 
ing the  national  councils. 

While  strict  monarchical  principles  were 
gradually  gaining  strength  and  luflnence 
In  all  departments  of  the  domestic  adminla- 
tratloUfthe  French  cabinet  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  continental  system  of  the 
great  European  powers.    The  election  laws 
were  found  too  favourable  to  the  liberal 
party,  and  the  ministry  therefore  propoMd 
a  new  election  law,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  richest  landholders  the  preponder^ 
ance  In  the  elections  of  the  deputies,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  some  laws  of  exception. 
reUtive  to  personal  liberty  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  checking 
public  opinion.    Under  these  circumstances 
much  acrimonious  discussion  took  place  in 
the  French  chambers ;  and  the  sessions  of 
1819  and  laso  were  agitated  by  the  most 
▼lolcnt  confllcta.    The  two  parties  attacked 
each  other  with  reciprocal  accusations,  and 
Deoazes,  the  president  of  the  ministry,  bad 
already  proposed  several  bills,  caloolated  to 
gain  over  the  moderate  of  both  sides  to  the 
ministry,  when,  In  Febmsry  IMO,  the  as- 
sassination of  the  duke  of  Berrl  by  I#ouTel 
(who  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  ex- 
pressed his  fierce  hatred  of  the  whole  Bour- 
bon race,  and  his  detestation  of  royalty) 
drew  forth  the  most  virulent  accusations 
from  the  extreme  right.    The  minister  De- 
caaes  resigned,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu 
succeeded  blm.    A  new  law  of  election  waa 
carried,  amid  the  most  rlolnnt  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  doetrinair«»  (menibera 
who  defended  a  consistent  maintenance  of 
the  principles  of  the  ehartt)  and  the  libe- 
rals. Maxiy  offlcere  of  government,  by  their 
writings,  and  In  their  places  as  deputies, 
opposed  the  new  system ;  so  that  with  every 
new  ministry  there  were  numerous  dismis- 
sions, and  many  namea  were  even  erased 
from  the  army-rolls  for  political  opinions, 
was  evident,  indeed,  that  many  conspi- 
-•  were  socretiy  employed  in  attempts 


to  excite  the  troops  to  a  rerolt,  mti  mamte 
were  tried,  found  gnlity,  and  anfliaed  the 
penalty  due  to  treason. 

The  king  opened  the  seaston  ot  laa  with 
a  speech  anaoundng  the  march  oS  loojoeo 
French  troops  to  Spain.  He  waa  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  France  by  the  rerolotloa- 
ary  movements  of  hla  neUiiboan ;  and  tlifs 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  d»ke 
of  AiigoalAme,  waa  sent  expreaaly  to  reatocs 
the  royal  authority.  The  luTaders  enooaa- 
tered  no  effective  opftoaltion ;  the  oortea  ttrd 
before  them  to  Cadis ;  and  whm  ktog  Fer- 
dinand approached  that  city,  they  permitted 
him  to  resume  his  despotic  sway. 

Durlngthe  last  few  yean  of  the  relgB  of 
Louis  XVIIL  he  waa  much  enfei^rted  hy 
disease,  and,  consequently,  nnafale  to  aet 
with  the  energy  necessary  for  establtshhig 
a  Arm  and  at  the  same  time  a  coociUat««T 
gnremment.  He  died  in  September  UM, 
nine  yean  subsequent  to  hla  reetorati<m. 

On  hla  aecesskMi  CSiarlea  X.,  bn^ier  of 
the  deoeased  king,  declared  hla  Intentfcw 
of  eonflrming  the  charter,  amtoiated  the 
dauphin  (duke  of  Angoulme)  aa 
of  the  ministerial  council,  and 
the  censorship  of  the  poblle  Joomala.  Til- 
Idle  waa  his  prime  minister.  In  May  liH, 
the  splendid  coronation  of  diartea  took 
place  at  Rheimai  according  to  aaeieat  ca»- 
tom,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  oath 
of  the  king  to  govon  aooorolac  to  the 
charter. 

On  LatsyettO's  retnra  from  Amerfea  ta 
ISSS,  the  citliena  of  Havre  having  reoeiTed 
him  with  some  demonstrations  of  joy.  the 
government  manifested  their  reaentnent  hr 
ordering  out  the  gendarmes,  who  purged 
the  multitude  with  dnwn  aabres.  The  te- 
fluence  of  the  Jesuits  was  seen  In  the  pro- 
secution of  the  OonwtUuUimna  and  Oouniw 
Pramfttit.  Villdle.  who  had  diaeernBaent 
enon«^  to  see  to  what  this  tanatlclsm  weold 
lead,  and  who  was  at  the  nme  time  ob- 
noxious to  the  Ubenla,  on  account  of  hla 
antl-oottstltutlonal  prinotplea,  and  hla  op«t^ 
atlons  in  the  funds,  became  leaa  aecare. 
The  parties  assumed  a  more  hoatlle  attltwle 
towards  each  other.  The  royalists  and  the 
supporten  of  the  Jesuits  became  more  <«an 
In  the  expression  of  their  real  aeotlmenta ; 
the  liberals  became  strongw  and  bolder ; 
and  the  government  aastimed  a  tone  ill  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  Its  avowed  opponesita. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session.  Deo.  II. 
18M,  Damaa,  minister  of  foreign  afBairs«  la- 
formed  the  chamber  that  ail  the  cootteetn 
tal  powen  had  endearoured  to  prerent  the 
interference  of  Spain  In  the  albln  of  P^ir- 
tugal ;  that  France  had  ooopenrted  with 
them,  had  withdrawn  her  amhasaador  tram 
Madrid,  and  had  entered  Into  arraagefnents 
with  England  to  leare  Portugal  and  Btmin 
to  settle  their  affaire  In  thor  own  way. 
Serenl  unpopular  meaanrea  brought  for- 
ward by  the  minlstere  were,  after  rlotent 
discussiona,  rejected;  among  which  waa  a 
proposed  law  concerning  the  Ubcoty  of  the 
press.  The  withdrawal  of  this  by  aa  ordi- 
nance was  regarded  aa  a  popular  triumph. 
This  event  was  followed  by  the  diahandUii; 
of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of 
45,000  men,  who  at  a  review  in  the  Ohamp 
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6b  Man,  bad  joined  the  eries  of  lutred 
against  the  ulnlatrsr.  This  was  a  higbly 
nnpopolar  measare ;  and  Lafltte,  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  some  other  members  talked 
of  Impeaching  the  ministers:  but  Vllldle 
took  credit  to  hlmsetf  for  baring  ventured 
on  a  step  which  be  knew  to  be  unpoimlar, 
bat  eonsldered  necessanr.  Bvery  proceed- 
ing, however,  served  to  show  that  the  mi- 
nisterial party  was  gradually  losing  ground, 
and  that  no  trifling  oonoeaaions  to  their  op- 
ponents would  avalL 

While  Charles  was  much  more  resohitely 
oKmeed  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic 
principles  than  his  brother,  and  yielded  to 
the  counsels  of  priests  who  were  Intent  on 
the  restoration  of  the  chnrcb  to  the  power 
it  possessed  some  oenturles  before,  the 
Iteople  were  taught  to  believe,  and  actually 
dreaded,  that  a  plot  was  forming  to  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which 
they  had  gained  after  so  long  a  struggle. 
Thus  the  nation  became  gradually  alienated 
from  the  court,  and  the  court  from  the 
nation ;  while  every  opportunity  was  seized 
by  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  time  to  widen 
the  breach,  and,  if  possible,  to  overturn  the 
monarchy.  A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon 
the  king  by  the  popular  party;  they  pro- 
fessed moderate  inlnclplee,  it  is  true ;  but 
they  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  influ- 
ence necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course 
between  the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative 
on  one  side,  and  popular  encroachment  on 
the  other :  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  while  the  ultflHroyaUsts  were  deeply 
nflended  by  their  liberal  meafnres,  the  re- 
volutionary party  treated  them  as  drivellers 
and  ineappUM.  In  this  state  of  opposite 
feeling,  Charles  suddenly  dismlaaed  them, 
and  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  cabi- 
net to  prlttoe  Polignae. 

On  Aug.  9,  liW,  the  following  appoint- 
ments were  announced  :  prince  Pollgnac, 
minister  of  foreign  afflslrs ;  M.  Oourvolsler, 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  miaister  of  justice ; 
count  Bonrmont,  minister  of  war ;  count 
de  Bourdonaye,  minister  of  the  interior ; 
baron  de  Montbel,  minister  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  puhlio  instruction ;  snd 
count  Qiabrol  de  Cronsol,  minister  of  fi- 
nance. To  these  was  afterwards  added  M. 
d'Haussey,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colo- 
nies. In  lien  of  sdmiral  count  Rigny,  who 
declined  the  offered  portfolio.  The  minis- 
try was  decidedly  nltra-royidist ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  had  an  administration  In  any  conn- 
try  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence 
and  invective  as  that  which  assailed  the 
cabinet  of  Pollgnac  On  looking  dispas- 
sionately at  their  first  measures,  they  ap- 
pear dignified,  moderate,  and  even  ooncilla- 
tory ;  hut  nothing  could  convince  the  de- 
mocrats of  the  rectitude  of  the  Intentions 
of  either  Charles  or  bis  favourite  ministers. 
And  when  It  was  seen  that  the  king  not 
only  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  monastic 
orders,  but  that  he  showed  a  marked  dls> 
like  to  those  who  bad  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution  or  undfr  Napoleon,  and 
that  the  rigid  court  etiquette  of  former 
days  was  revived,  they  were  read/  to  be- 
lieve the  most  absurd  rumours  of  his  In- 
tended designs,  not  merely  to  crush  the 


rising  spirit  of  liberty  but  to  rule  over 
France  with  the  most  absolute  despotism. 
But  though  Charles  and  his  ministers  had 
endeavoured  to  uphold  the  aristocratic 
power  of  the  state,  many  of  their  measures 
had  a  contrary  effect.  The  nobles  had  ceased 
in  France  to  form  an  aristocracy.  Their 
great  numbers  and  little  wealth ;  the  mix- 
lure  of  political  elements  they  presented ; 
their  total  want  of  any  political  privileges, 
&C.,  had  left  the  noblesse  entirely  without 
consequence ;  and  it  was  apparent  from  the 
first  that  neither  the  king  nor  Pollgnac 
fully  comprehended  the  wishes  or  wants 
of  the  people,  but  trusted  that  something 
might  arise  to  turn  the  popular  current  in 
their  favour. 

A.i>.  1830.— Though  they  knew  not  the 
signs  of  the  times,  they  did  not,  however, 
forget  that  Frenchmen  were  notorious  for 
their  love  of  military  glory.  War  was  there- 
fore declared  against  Algiers,  on  account 
of  Insults  some  time  before  offered  to  the 
French  fiag,  and  also  to  resent  a  personal 
indignity  committed  on  the  French  consul 
by  the  dey,  who  struck  him  while  at  a  pub- 
lic audience.  An  armament  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and 
the  success  which  attended  it  corresponded 
with  the  exertions  made  to  insure  ft.  On 
the  lOtb  of  May,  the  army,  consisting  of 
97,&77  infantry  and  4,000  horse,  embarked  at 
Touloi,  and  the  fleet,  consisting  of  97  ves- 
sels, of  which  eleven  were  ships  of  the  line 
and  twenty-four  frigates,  set  sail.  June  U, 
the  army  began  to  disembark  at  SIdi  Fer- 
rajh,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  city  of 
AUrlers  was  taken  after  a  slight  resistance, 
the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his 
vast  treasures  remained  at  the  disposal  of 
the  oonquerora.  The  maritime  powers  of 
Burope  were  naturally  jealous  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  garrisons  and  colonies 
in  northern  Africa :  and  to  allay  their  sus- 
picions, it  was  declared  that  the  occupation 
of  Algiers  would  be  merely  temporary ;  but 
the  French  nation  became  so  Infatuated 
with  their  conquest,  that  to  the  present 
hour  Algeria  is  looked  upon  by  them  as 
a  most  important  acquisition,  although  it 
causes  sn  enormous  annual  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure,  without  conferring  the  slight- 
est advantage  either  on  Africa  or  on  France. 
Resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  moral 
effect  which  the  *  conquest '  of  Algiers 
might  produce,  on  the  17th  of  May  appear- 
ed In  the  Monileur  the  royal  ordinance  dis- 
solving the  chambers:  at  the  same  time, 
new  elections  were  ordered,  and  the  two 
chambers  convoked  for  August  8rd.  The 
Moniteur  of  June  15th  contained  a  procla- 
mation of  the  king.  In  which  he  called 
upon  all  Frenchmen  to  do  their  duty  In 
the  colleges,  to  rely  upon  his  constitutional 
intentions,  Ac.  In  this  proclamation  aro 
these  remarkable  words  '  As  the  father 
of  my  people,  my  heart  was  grieved ;  as 
king,  I  felt  Insulted.  I  pronounced  thu 
dissolution  of  that  chamber.'  It  ends  thus ; 
*  Blootors,  hasten  to  your  colleges.  Let  no 
reprehensible  negligence  deprive  them  of 
your  presence  I  Let  one  sentiment  an! 
mate  yon  all ;  let  one  standard  be  your  nl- 
lying  point  1  It  Is  your  king  who  demands 
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thtt  of  70U ;  tt  l8  «  father  who  cslls  upon 
yon.  Puini  yonr  duties.  I  will  take  care 
to  tulOl  mine.*  The  election*  for  the  new 
cluunber  took  place  In  tbe  latter  part  of 
June  and  In  July.  Though  the  lucoeas  of 
the  army  in  Algiers  became  known  during 
the  electoral  struggle  at  home,  and  though 
all  parties  exulted  In  tbe  success  of  the 
French  arms,  the  ministry  appeared  to  gain 
no  popularity  by  It.  All  the  returns  of  the 
new  elections  Indicated  a  strong  majority 

Sninst  the  ministry,  so  that,  in  the  be- 
nnlng  of  July.  Intelligent  men  spoke  of  a 
change  In  the  administration  as  a  natural 
oonsequenoei  ▲  crisis  was  erldently  Ap- 
proaching. 

A  blind  infatuation  seems  to  hare  pos- 
sessed prince  PoUgnao  and  his  colleagues : 
they  preferred  to  attack  the  charter,  rlo* 
late  the  social  contract,  and  expose  France 
to  a  elTll  war,  rather  than  to  yield.  During 
this  time  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples 
visited  Paris,  and  many  festirals  took  place, 
strongly  In  oontrast  with  the  state  of  poli- 
tical allklra.  The  king  also  ordered  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung  In  all  the  churches  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  Tlctory  of  his  army  in  Africa, 
the  news  of  which  reached  Paris  four  days 
after  the  capture  of  Algiers. 

Ardently  as  some  of  the  fleree  and  un- 
ruly demagogues  of  Paris  desired  to  see 
the  monarchy  orerthrown.  the  majority  of 
the  commercial  cissses  and  landed  proinrle- 
tors  in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  ciril 
commotions;  they  knew  there  was  an  ao- 
tlTe  republican  party  In  the  country,  which, 
though  not  very  numerous,  was  unscrupu- 
lous and  energetic ;  and  they  had  a  just 
spprehenslon  that  if  the  revolutionary  party 
gained  the  ascendency.  It  would  lead  to  a 
renewal  of  those  dreadful  enormities  which 
were  committed  daring  the  reign  of  terror, 
when  the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But  at 
tbe  same  time  they  were  hostile  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  despotism,  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  bellcTe  was  the 
determination  of  king  Charles  and  the  Po- 
Ugnao ministry  to  revire. 

Had  Charles  X.  dismissed  his  obnoxious 
ministers  and  formed  a  cabinet  uf  mode- 
rate men,  the  crisis  would.  In  all  proba- 
bility, have  passed  oTer  without  danger, 
and  the  prerogatlres  of  a  constitutional 
monarch  would  hare  been  secured  to  him. 
lustead  of  which  tbe  ministers  made  a '  re- 
port to  tbe  king*  (July  M),  setting  forth 
at  length  the  dangers  of  a  free  press,  and  , 
calling  upon  him  to  stispend  the  liberty  of  • 
the  press.  *The  sUte,^  they  said,  'is  In  ! 
danger,  and  your  majesty  has  tbe  right  to  j 
proride  for  its  safety.  No  government  con 
stand.  If  it  has  not  the  right  to  proride  for  < 
its  own  safety :  besides,  tbe  8tb  article  of 
the  charter  only  gires  erery  Frenchman 
the  right  of  publishing  his  own  opinions, 
but  not,  as  tbe  journals  do.  the  opinions  of 
others ;  the  charter  does  not  expressly  al- 
low Journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  presa. 
The  journals  misrepresent  the  best  Inten- 
tions of  goremment ;  and  the  liberty  of  tbe 
f>ress  produces  the  rery  oontnuy  of  pub- 
Iclty,  because  tll-tntentioned  writers  mis- 
construe ererything,  and  tbe  public  norer 
knows  the  truth.*     This  report  was   ao- 


companled  by  three  ordlnaaoea,  which  vir- 
tually subrerted  the  constitutional  prlri- 
leges  of  tbe  charter.  The  first  dlseolred 
the  newly-elected  chamber  of  depntles  be- 
fore It  assembled ;  the  second  changed  die 
law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised  tbe 
great  body  of  electors ;  and  the  third  sob- 
jected  the  press  to  new  and  serere  restrlo- 
tlons  which  would  hare  completely  annihi- 
lated Its  liberties.  Astonishment  and  In- 
dignation seised  the  people  of  Paris  aa  soon 
as  the  news  reached  the  dUCerent  qnarters 
of  the  dty:  but  no  tumult  occurred. 
While  the  ministers  were  congratulating 
them sel res  on  the  apparent  tranquillity  of 
the  dtiiens,  the  latter  bad  been  actirely 
employed  in  summoning  the  depotles  of 
their  party  within  reach,  or  la  ccmoertlng 
measures  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Tbo 
principal  joumallsu  prepared  and  printed 
a  spirited  protest  against  the  restricti<MBs 
on  the  press,  declaring  their  right  to  pob- 
lish  as  usual,  and  enforcing  that  right  upon 
the  ground  that  prvperty  In  a  journal  dif- 
fered In  no  respect  from  any  other  kind  at 
property,  and  that  it  could  only  be  attacked 
by  regular  judicial  proceedings  for  a  breach 
of  the  law.  The  liberal  papers,  notwith- 
standing, were  all  snppreesed,  and  only 
those  which  were  known  to  be  fkrouraMe 
to  the  gorernment  allowed  to  appear. 

It  was  f  mpoasible  that  this  state  of  things 
could  long  exist.  The  deputies  represent- 
ing the  electors  of  the  oity,  and  some  from 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  who  were  then 
iu  i^aris.  In  all  thirty-two,  assonbled  at  the 
house  of  the  deputy,  M.  Lafltte,  Uae  banker, 
to  take  the  subject  Into  serioas  oonatder»> 
tion,  and  decide  on  some  immediate  eouree 
of  action.  ▲  number  of  eonstltutional 
peers  also  met  at  the  duke  de  OholseoTa. 
At  each  of  these  meetings  It  waa  maolred 
not  to  submit.  The  peers  signed  m  pro- 
test, and  sent  it  by  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
who  refused  to  reoeire  It.  The  rejection 
strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  depo- 
tles, and  forty  oonrier*  were  sent  with  dee- 
patches  to  towns  and  rlllages  within  m  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  metropolis,  representing 
tbe  outrageous  conduct  of  goremment,  and 
urging  the  Inhabitants  to  cooperate  with 
tbe  Parisians  in  a  determined  stand  tor  the 
liberties  of  France. 

In  the  meantime  the  goremment  was  on 
the  alert,  and  sent  a  general  officer  to 
Grenelle  and  another  to  Angers,  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Tbe  military  command  of 
Paris  was  Intrusted  to  marshal  Mamont, 
duke  of  Ragusa.  Troops  were  ordered  In 
from  the  barracks  within  fifty  miles  around ; 
and  tbe  guards  in  tbe  dty  were  doubled. 
Towards  the  erening.  bodies  of  ftrntdmr- 
meris  were  stationed  about  the  Bourse 
and  on  the  Boulevards.  In  consequenoe  of 
the  bank  refusing  to  discount  blUa,  the 
manufacturers  perceired  It  had  not  eonfl- 
dence  in  the  goremment,  and  they  Imme- 
diately discharged  their  workmen.  These 
artlsansoongregated  in  the  different  stxeeCa, 
and  reported  what  had  happened  to  listen- 
ing crowds.  An  ordnance  was  now  Issued 
by  the  prefect  of  police,  dedarin*.  antoag 
other  things  of  a  restricting  kind,  that 
*  Brery  Individual  keeping  a  readlng-room. 
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roffeo-boaae,  Ac  who  shall  glre  to  be  rmd 
journal*,  or  other  writingB,  printed  con- 
trary to  the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  tbo 
25tb  inat,  relative  to  the  preu,  abali  be 
prosecated  as  guilty  of  the  misdemeanours 
which  these  journals  or  writings  may  con- 
stitute, and  bis  establishment  shall  he  pro- 
visionally closed.'  This  ordinance  showed 
a  great  ignorance  of  character ;  for  a  news- 
paper with  a  Frenchman's  coffee  is  ren- 
dered by  habit  almost  as  lndlsi>ensah1o  aa 
bis  morning's  meal.  Nevertheless,  the  of- 
Qcers  of  police  cleared  the  coffee-houses, 
reading  rooms.  &c  and  shut  them  up.  By 
their  fnterference  also  the  theatres  were 
closed.  A  sullen  dlsomtent  was  seen  in 
every  countenance,  and  oecasionally  was 
heard  the  cry  of  Vive  la  charte ;  yet  during 
all  this  time.  It  would  seem  the  ministers 
bad  no  ide»  of  tlie  mischief  that  was  brood- 
ing. 

On  Tneaday  the  trth,  in  the  forenoon, 
the  police  and  a  large  force  of  gendarmes, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  appeared  before  the 
olSce  of  the  Nattanal,  a  popular  journal. 
They  found  the  door  fast  eloaed;  and, 
being  refused  entrance,  broke  in,  seized  the 
types,  and  carried  the  editor  to  prison. 
'They  then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the 
Ttmpi,  another  popular  newspaper,  which, 
though  the  door-way  was  barricaded,  and 
a  determined  resistance  was  offered  bv  the 
printers,  they  fbrced,  and  seized  the  printed 
papers  and  the  types.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  resistance  to  the  ordinances. 
All  work  was  now  abandoned,  every  manu- 
factory was  closed,  and  detachments  of  arti- 
sans with  large  sticks  traversed  the  streets. 
TrtHips  of  gendarmes  patrolled  the  streets 
at  full  gallop  to  dispense  the  accumulating 
crowda.  The  people  were  silent,  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  shops  throughout  Paris 
were  closed.  Troops  of  the  royal  guard 
and  soldiers  of  the  line  came  pouring  in. 
The  people  looked  sullen  and  determined. 
The  chief  points  of  rendezvous  were  the 
rtUals  Royal,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Bourse.  There  were  simuitaneons  cries  of 
•  Vitm  la  ehartt  V  '  Down  with  the  abso 
lute  kiugr  but  no  conversation,  no  ex- 
change of  words  with  each  other.  The 
king  was  at  the  Tuileries.  In  the  Place 
Carousel  there  were  stationed  several  thou- 
sands of  the  military,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  cannon.  At  the  Yend6me  a  strong 
guard  of  Infantry  was  stationed  around  the 
column,  to  guard  the  ensigns  of  royalty 
upon  it  from  beicg  defaced ;  and  there  were 
crowds  of  people  upon  the  spot,  who  me- 
naced the  troops.  Several  smart  skir- 
mishes between  tbe  citizens  and  the  soldiers 
occurred  in  the  evening,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  generally  successful,  so  that  Mar- 
tnont  sent  a  note  to  the  king,  congratula- 
ting him  on  the  suppression  of  tbe  riots. 
But  when  night  closed  in,  the  citizens  de- 
stroyed every  lamp,  thus  securing  tbe  pro- 
tection of  darkness  for  their  preparations 
to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 

On  Wednesday,  at  an  early  hour,  all 
Paris  was  In  arms ;  the  shops  were  closely 
shut,  and  the  windows  fastened  and  barred, 
aa  If  the  inhablUnU  fully  anticipated  an 
approMfalDg  calamity.   The  toosin  sounded. 


and  the  people  flocked  in  from  the  Caus- 
bourga  and  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  press  had  been  In  active  operation 
during  the  night;  handbills  were  pro- 
fusely distributed,  containing  vehement 
philippics  against  Charles  and  his  minis- 
ters, and  summoning  evenr  man  to  arm 
for  his  country,  and  to  aid  in  Meeting  the 
Bourbons.  Nor  had  tbe  citizens  in  gene- 
ral been  Idle  during  that  eventful  night ; 
they  were  ready  and  organised  for  a  de- 
cisive contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of 
tbe  arsenal  and  powder  magazine ;  they 
bad  procured  arras  from  the  shops  of  tbe 
gunsmiths  and  the  police  stations:  they 
had  thrown  up  rude  barricades  across  the 
principal  streets  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
cavalry,  and  had  selected  leaders  compe- 
tent to  direct  their  exertions.  A  red  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  several  buildings,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  people.  Tri-coloured  flags 
were  promenaded  in  the  streets,  and  tri- 
colonred  cockades  and  breast-knots  were 
worn  by  all  classes.  All  Paris,  In  short, 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  every 
movement  of  the  people  portended  aterriblo 
oonOict. 

A  deputation  of  the  moat  Influential  men 
In  Paris  waited  upon  marshal  Marmont, 
and  represented  to  him  the  deplorable  state 
of  tbe  capital ;  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  made  him  personally  responsible, 
lu  the  name  of  the  assembled  deputies  of 
France,  for  its  present  alarming  situation, 
and  for  the  fMal  conseqnences  which  must 
Inevitably  ensue.  The  marshal  replied, 
'The  honour  of  a  soldier  Is  obedience  ; 
but,  gentlemen/  said  he,  'what  are  tbe 
conditions  you  propose!'  To  this  M.  La- 
fltte  made  answer  —  'The  revocation  of  the 
illegal  ordinances  of  tbe  S5th  of  July,  tbe 
dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Ahambers  on  the  Srd  of  Au- 
gust.' The  marshal  replied,  that  though 
as  a  citizen  he  might  even  participate  in 
the  opinions  of  the  deputies,  as  a  soldier 
be  had  only  to  carry  his  orders  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  that  If  they  wished  to  have  a 
conference  with  M.  de  Pollgtuu^  he  was 
close  at  hand,  and  he  would  go  and  ask 
him  If  he  would  receive  them.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  passed,  when  the  manibal  re- 
turned with  Ills  manner  much  changed,  and 
told  the  deputies  that  M.  de  Pollgnac  had 
declared  to  him  that  the  conditions  pro- 
posed rendered  any  conference  useless. 
'  We  have  then  civil  war,*  said  M.  Lafltte. 
Tbe  marshal  bowed,  and  the  deputies  re* 
tired. 

As  soon  as  PoUgnac's  answer  was  made 
known,  all  the  stifled  feelings  of  resent- 
ment burst  forth,  and  tbe  people  rtisbod 
eagerly  forward  to  oppose  the  troops  wher- 
ever a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
Itself.  With  a  disinclination  to  take  any 
decisive  steps,  it  was  noon  before  marshal 
Martnont  determined  to  clear  the  stress 
by  military  force;  and  be  then  unwisely 
divided  his  troops  Into  four  columns,  which 
he  sent  In  dUlerent  directions,  thereby 
destniying  the  great  advantage  they  pos- 
sessed  in  being  able  to  act  i~ 
drums  of  tbe  national  gu 
arms  1 '  and  the  struggle 
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had  Invited  the  dake  of  Orleini  to  become 
lieutenant-general  of  thekingdom.  At  noon 
of  the  same  dajr,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orlians 
Issued  a  proelauatlon,  declaiiog  tiiat  he  bad 
hatttened  to  Paris,  wearing  the  'glorloas 
colours  *  of  Prance,  to  accept  the  invitation 
uf  the  assembled  depntiea  to  become  lien' 
tenant-general  of  tbe  kingdom.  A  procla- 
mation of  the  same  date  appointed  provi- 
nional  commissaries  for  the  different  depart- 
ments of  government. 

Tbe  king,  with  hU  familj,  had  fled  to  St. 
Cloud.  Ther  now  proceeded  to  Rambonil- 
let,  a  small  place  six  leagaes  W8W.  of 
Versailles.  Three  comralssloners  were  sent 
from  Paris  to  treat  with  bim ;  who,  on  their 
return,  informed  the  authorities  that  the 
king  wished  to  leave  France  by  way  of 
Cherbourg;  to  restore  the  crown  jewels, 
which  he  had  taken  from  Paris,  Ac  These 
concessions  were  pmdoced  by  tbe  sdvancc 
of  tbe  national  guard  towards  BanibouiUet. 
On  tbe  morning  of  Aug.  3,  the  abdication 
of  Charles  X.  and  the  dauphin,  Louis  An- 
toine,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general:  the  abdication,  however, 
was  made  in  fkvour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux. 
A  tetter  of  the  king,  l>earlng  that  date,  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  bim  to  pro- 
rhUm  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king,  under 
tbe  title  of  Henry  V. 

Tbe  abdication  of  Charles  was  announced 
to  the  peers  and  the  deputies  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-general on  th«  Srd  of  August ;  and 
Oastmlr^Perierwas  at  the  same  time  chosen 
president  of  the  chamber.  On  tbe  9tb,  the 
chamber  of  deputies  declared  tbe  throne  of 
France  vacant,  de  jure  and  de  facto,  and 
discussed  the  provisions  of  tbe  charter. 
On  the  7th,  new  changes  were  adopted  in 
It ;  and  it  wss  voted  to  Invite  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  become  king  of  the  French,  on 
condition  of  bis  accepting  these  changes. 
On  tlie  8th,  tbe  chaml}er  went  in  a  body  to 
tbe  duke,  and  offered  him  the  crown,  which 
he  accepted ;  and  on  the  Otb,  he  took  the 
prescribed  constitutional  oath. 

Tbe  spirit  of  order,  manifested  by  tbe 
people  during  the  struggles  in  Paris,  which 
lirerented  all  <mtrage  and  plundering,  was 
Htlll  further  shown  in  the  unmolested  re* 
treat  of  Charles  Z.,  who  took  passage  for 
Kngland  In  two  American  vessels.  On  ar- 
livlng  he  was  received  merely  as  a  private 
person.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  thus 
drove  one  dynasty  from  the  throne  of 
Prance,  and  seated  another  in  Its  place. 
In  theory  It  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  dealt  a 
f AUl  blow  to  the  anelent  notion  of  passive 
obedience;  but  In  practice  It  disappointed 
the  *  movement  party,'  who  looked  to  see 
a  monarchy  shorn  of  its  prerogatives  and 
surrounded  by  republican  Institutions. 

Though  this  extraordinary  revolution 
nad  been  effected  with  kuch  corai>anitlve 
ease,  justice  could  hardly  be  coii«Idered  as 
complete  without  the  trial  of  those  respon- 
sible oflieers  of  government  who  had  orlgl- 
luited.  or,  at  least,  sanctioned,  this  war  on 
tbe  liberties  of  France.  In  the  course  of 
tbe  month,  four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Pey- 
ronnet,  Guemon  de  BanvUle,  Ohantclauze, 


and  Polignae,  were  arrested,  tried  by  their 
peers,  and,  being  found  guilty,  were  sen 
tenced  to  Imprisonment  for  life.  While 
the  trial  was  going  on.  the  Luxembourg 
was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob,  de- 
manding the  death  of  the  prisoners,  and 
threatening  vengeance  In  case  the  sentence 
was  not  satisfactory.  As  the  trial  proceed- 
ed, and  It  began  to  be  suspected  that  a 
capital  sentence  would  not  be  pronounced, 
the  violence  of  tbe  multitude  increased,  and 
everything  seemed  to  menace  a  new  insur- 
rection. The  troops  and  national  guards 
were  kept  under  arms  by  night,  and  bivou- 
acked In  tbe  public  places.  The  whole  per- 
sonal inliuenoe  of  the  king  and  of  Lafayette 
was  also  employed  to  soothe  tbe  popuUce ; 
still  the  number  and  clamour  of  the  mob 
became  so  alarming,  that  it  was  determiued 
to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly  to  Tin- 
cennes  heton  sentence  was  pronounced; 
and  tbe  nt»e  succeeded. 

In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year  1831,  the 
public  mind  continued  to  be  agitated  by 
conspiracies  and  rumours  of  conspiracies 
of  GsrllstB,  or  partisans  of  the  exiled  fa- 
mily. Nor  were  there  wanting,  on  the  other 
hand,  republicans  and  Bnouapartists  to  fisn 
tbe  flame  of  insurrection  both  In  thec^ltal 
and  in  the  provinces.  In  tbe  midst  of  this 
anarchy,  tbe  king  of  the  French,  with  that 
prudential  foresight  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position which  characterised  most  of  his 
movements,  determined  on  a  tour  through 
blsdominlons,  one  of  his  objects,  doubtless* 
having  been  to  attach  to  his  person,  by  so 
popular  a  course,  a  large  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects who  might  otherwise  feel  disposed  to 
Join  the  disaffected ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  majesty  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived, might  have  led  an  ordinary  observer 
to  believe  that  the  French  luuion  coukl 
appreciate  the  combined  advantages  of  a 
free  yet  flxed  govcmmeut.  But  soon  after- 
wards, at  Lyons,  some  slight  riots  resulting 
from  lack  of  employment,  swelled  into  a 
formidable  insurrection ;  and  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  tbe  national  guard,  with  the 
weakness  of  tbe  military,  enabled  the  In- 
surgents to  gain  possession  of  that  city, 
which  they  held  for  several  days.  But  the 
insurrection  was  i^  length  suppressed ;  the 
insurgents  were  tried  and  convicted  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  on  their  trial 
was  made  the  pretext  for  an  encroachment 
of  the  Crown  on  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
which  it  had  been  supposed  the  last  revolu- 
tion had  for  ever  established. 

Whether  Louis  Philippe  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  peace  of  the  country  would 
not  be  of  long  duration,  or  whether  he  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  cititens  of  Paris 
from  showing  another  specimen  of  their 
courage.  If  by  any  chance  they  should  be 
brought  Into  collision  with  the  military— or 
whether  it  were  to  provide  equally  against 
either  contingency— is  more  than  we  will 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on ;  but  our 
sketch  of  French  history  would  be  inoonn 
plete,  if  wo  did  not  state,  that  on  the  advice 
of  M.  Thiers,  measures  were  taken  to  fortify 
Paris  in  a  manner  calculated  to  afford  great 
facilities  to  the  troops  in  either  emergency. 
These  works  were    beguu  in   September 
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be  eolifniiitad  wlib  hla  jad«e«,  wti«Q  tt 
raddenly  known  ttiftt  be  bad  found  time 
to  polioo  blmielf.  and  tbut  to  escape  tbe 
•oaffold  bj  Mlfide.  Letten  were  publlsbed 
after  biadeatb.  from  wbtrb  it  appeared  tbat 
be  waa  engaired  in  an  Improper  oonneo 
tkm  wttb  tbe  froremeaa  of  bia  enlklren.  and 
tbat,  for  tbe  aake  of  tbl*  peraon,  be  bad  not 
•brank  from  tbe  perpetration  of  tbi*  fool 
deed.  Oeneral  Deapana  Cabterea,  peer  of 
France,  formerly  mlnlater  of  war,  and  tbe 
rl-derant  minister  Teite.  one  of  tbe  preal- 
denu  of  tbe  Court  of  Oaaaatlon,  were  con- 
demned for  bribery  and  for  corruption,  bjr 
tbe  Court  of  Peeni ;  and  after  the  moat 
audacloua  donlala,  the  latter  was  ohllfed  to 
oonfees  baring  accfpted  100,000  francs  for 
granting  some  prlrlleges  to  a  mining  com- 
pany. He  tried  to  shoot  himself  In  prison, 
and  It  waa  anlrersally  reported  tbat  his 
own  son  had  procnrvd  bim  tbe  pistols.  Tet 
fate  would  hare  it  tbat  be  should  survive 
bis  own  disgrace.  The  minister  of  justice. 
Martin  dn  liord,  died  suddenly  a  mysterious 
death ;  be  la  said  to  bare  sunk  Into  imbe> 
duty,  fbr  be  waa  discovered  by  the  police 
In  a  secret  gambling  boose,  where  they 
expected  to  And  only  debaucbeea,  and 
other  cbaraeters  of  tbe  lowest  description. 
Bresson,  who  bad  negotiated  tbe  Hpanish 
maniagea,cot  bis  throat.  BmlledeGlrardIn 
accused  Oulsot  of  being  willing  to  sell  the 
dignity  of  tbe  peerage,  and  he  himself  was 
convicted  of  having  sued  for  this  dignity  for 
his  own  father,  and  having  given  a  promise 
to  withdraw  from  tbe  opposition  press,  in 
the  event  of  his  request  being  granted. 
It  became  known  at  tbe  same  time  tbat 
tbe  mlnlater  of  tbe  Interior  bad  received 
100,000  franca  from  a  ministerial  paper,  to 
whlcJi  be  bad  granted  a  privilege.  Tbe  mi- 
nister of  commerce  waa  convicted  of  having 
accepted  MO  railway  aluurea  from  tbe  Mor- 
tbem  Company  immediately  after  M.  Gnl- 
sot's  declaration  tbat  a  minister  to  whom 
sncb  a  charge  could  be  brought  home  was 
to  be  eonsldered  Infamona.  Many  other 
similar  delinquencies  were  proved  against 
government  offlclals ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  bosr  deep-seated  waa  tbe  dis- 
ease, and  oonseqnently  what  inroads  were 
dally  made  upon  tbe  popularttr  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  integrity  of  bla 
goTemmen  t. 

But  tbe  proximate  cause  fbr  tbe  unpopu- 
larity of  Louis  Philippe  waa  his  speech,  at 
the  opening  of  tbe  chambers  on  theS0th 
of  December  IMT.  In  tbat  speech  his 
majesty  ascribed  tbe  reform  a«itution. 
which  had  spread  over  ibe  whole  country,  to 
•  hostility  and  blind  passions.'  This  angry 
phraae  confounded,  in  one  assertion,  tbe 
mean  with  tbe  extremes  — the  ultras  with 
tbe  raoderatea ;  those  who  might  at  the 
next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  constitute 
tbe  new  admluutratlon,  with  those  whose 
only  cbanoe  of  poww  depended  on  a  revo- 
lution. 

NlneCem  sittings  were  h^d  before  Uie 
addreaa  on  tbe  royal  speech  conid  travel 
tbr«>ngh  the  cbambera.  Tet,  obstinate  In 
error,  tbe  king  and  tbe  government  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  up  the  blow,  by  putting  to 
iasoe  the  legal  right  of  tbe  constitutionally 


leffitiraato  partlamenfeary  oppoaitten  to  a 
reform  banquet,  assembled  not  by  tke 
members  of  aa  extra  parilaacotarr  and 
law-prohibited  aaaocUUon,  b«t  by  tkoae  <tf 
a  great  party  in  tbe  ckamber,  fbr  tb*  ex- 
ercise of  an  undovbtedcooBtMatloDal  rtebt, 
Tbe  reform  banquet  waa  flxed  to  take  pace 
on  Sunday  tbe  aotb  ;  but  a 
deferred  until  tbe  following  T 

Tbat  Tuesday  morning  tbe  _ 
mlttee  appointed  to  orguiao  tbe 
bad  dealred  only  *  to  make  »  lagal  ana  po- 
dflc  protest  *  against  tbe  acta  of  tbe  gorers- 
ment  — a  protest  wblcb.  aa  tktj  poMicly 
advertised,  would  *  be  tbe  more  efflcaefow 
tbe  more  calm  it  waa.  Pursuant  to  tbla  Idea, 
they  requeeted  by  their  manlfieato  tae  cfti- 
lens  to  utter  no  cry,  to  carry  naitber  flag 
nor  exterior  emblem ;'  and  such  of  tbe  na- 
tional guard  as  might  Join  tbe  prDeeaafoa^ 
'  to  present  themselves  without  arma.*  Tbe 
dynastic  opposition  meanwblle  bad  yielded 
to  the  oonso^ratlve  cabinet,  and,  msch  co 
the  chagrin  of  tbe  multltndea  abroad  <w 
tbe  morrow,  had  reaolved  on  witbdrawlng 
from  tlie  banquet,  and  to  rest  astisilrd  with 
tbe  impeachment  of  tbe  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  onpleaaaat  atate  of 
the  weather,  groups  of  artlsana  and  abop- 
keepers  crowded  tbe  Boulerarda  aad  the 
Champs  Blys6ea ;  and  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
Immense  area  between  tbe  oborch  at  the 
Madeleine  and  tbe  ehamber  of  depntlea 
was  completely  oooopled.  At  noon  there 
followed  a  pronesalon  of  labouring  vwa. 
dressed  in  blouses,  who  were  aoen  dis- 
persed by  a  regiment  of  tnfuitry  and  a  dvB 
magistrate.  To  these  succeeded  »  deiMita- 
tlon  of  students  bearing,  onarmod.  a  peti- 
tion to  the  chamber  for  th«  la^toachmeBt 
of  ministers. 

As  tlie  day  advanced  tbe  moiier-diaa«en 
on  the  Boulevard  dosed  their  ahops :  tor 
the  old  Marmittatte  hymn,  and  a  new 
oborua,  *  M<mr*r  p<mr  te  Pmiri*^*  had  been 
sung  by  tbe  people  densely  maaaed  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Moreover,  aa  at  the 
same  hour  on  tbe  fTlh  of  July  Itm,  the 
offlrlal  residence  of  the  premier  was  at- 
Uoked  with  stones,  two  panea  of  a  aaoek 
window  being  broken.  Thereupon  followed 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  by  wblcb  many  were 
injured,  some  wounded,  and  one  man  had 
his  bead  cleft  open.  Tbe  aatiooal  giaard, 
during  tbe  day,  responded  with  reloetance 
to  tbe  beat  of  the  rapp*L  A  detachment  of 
the  seventh  legion,  on  guard  at  tbe  Chamber 
of  deputies,  had  Indeed,  even  early  in  tbe 
day,  refused  to  clear  tbe  colonnade,  lobby, 
and  avenues.  Tbe  populace  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  erect  barrlcadea  in  tbe 
rues  Royale,  Rivoll,  St.  Honor^  and  Bt. 
Plorentln.  the  Place  de  GbAtelet,  and  other 
spots  favourable  to  their  purpoae ;  but  by 
midnight  all  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
the  troops  of  the  line  blvooadted  In  tbe 
streets,  along  the  quais,  and  in  tbe  marked 
places  of  Paris.  But  next  morning  tbe 
bsrrtcades  were  reerected,  and  stouuy  de- 
fended, and  some  of  tbe  aoldlera,  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  were  slain.  Tbe  n»> 
tlonal  guard  declared  for  reform  and  agaiuat 
the  ministers.  A  company  of  tbe  fuurtb 
legion  appeared  in  arms  befbre  tbe  cbanw 
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Cfte  Cmufttrp  of  iBtWaxp.  ««• 


Loali  Pblllppe,*  iayt  »  oontwaporMT  wri- 
ter 'had  not  also  been  Infatuated  wltb 
Uie  corae  of  hia  race  —  that  of  refualnf  to 
concede  a  aimple  and  ]nit  demand,  made 
In  equltj  and  moderation  by  the  people  — 
he  would  not  In  hit  old  a«»e  hare  beOT 
exiled  from  hla country.  He  had dlidained 
to  be  taufht  eren  by  all  his  eTentfnl  ex- 
perience. He  bad  forgotten  or  dlare- 
garded  in  power  what  he  had  written  In 
lulverftlty.  In  France,  after  two  rerolu- 
tlons  and  more  bloodahed  In  the  Duaeot 
liberty  than  in  any  country  in  the  world  the 
pre«*  waa  thorouirhly  fettered  by  the  lawa. 
No  French  ciilien  or  foreigner  could  moTO 
In  or  out  <»f  or  over  Prance,  without  a  writ- 
ten liccnae,  or  pcnnlaalon  to  do  ao  from 
the  police.  The  freedom  of  aasemhlinor  in 
public  or  prirate  meetings  wa»  prohibited 
by  the  law«  of  September  1884— law*  which 
Berryerwtth  truth  iald."pnt  lnt«  ««;«•- 
tlon  the  ordinanoee  of  CJharlet  X."  The 
reprcM^nUtlve  system  wmaoo  limited  by  the 
high  money-rate  in  direct  taxation  required 
to  be  paid  to  qualify  electors  as  to  amount 
to  a  mockery  of  the  whole  popuhitlon.  In 
short,  though  there  waa  dril,  militanr,  Md 
leglslatlre  equality  for  all  before  the  tri- 
bunals, and  equality  for  all  rich  enough  to 
qualify  for  electofs.  clvU  Uberty  did  not 
ex  1st  in  France.*  .  . 

The  republic  baring  been  proclaimed  on 
the  basis  of  Uberty,  equality,  and  frtOtmltif, 
Dupont  de  TEure  was  named  president  of 
the  council ;  Lamartlne,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  Ledru  Rollin,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior ;  M.  Qoudchand,  minister  of  finance  ; 
Cr^mieux,  minister  of  Justice;  Francis 
Arago,  minister  of  marine :  genera!  Bedeau. 
minister  of  war ;  Oamot,  minister  of  public 
instruction ;  Bethmont,  minister  of  com- 
merce ;  Marie,  minister  of  nubile  works ; 
Caralgnac,  goTemor-general  of  Algiers; 
and  Gamier  PagAs.  mayor  of  Paris :  while 
Armand  Marrast.  Louis  Bhuic,  Flocou, 
and  Albert,  <mertor,  were  appointed  aecre- 
tarlea. 

The  fortreaaea  at  Parts  and  TIncenncs  ac- 
knowledged this  proTislonal  goremraent, 
Odilion  Barrot,  marshal  Bugeaud.  and  nu- 
merous other  members  of  the  opposition, 
gare  in  their  adhesion  to  It.  The  palace 
of  the  Tnilerles  was  transformed  Into  an 
hospital  of  InvaUds  for  the  wounded  work- 
men, to  wh<im  a  mUllon  of  money,  due  of 
the  sum  which  bad  been  granted  for  the 
civil  list  of  the  late  king,  was  directed  to  be 
p*id,  in  order  to  reliore  the  immediate  wante 
of  the  unemployed  labourers  and  dtlxcns. 
All  political  prisoners  were  discharged: 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished 
for  political  crimes.  It  waa  declared  thAt 
the  national  tricoloured  flag  should  bear 
the  words  *  Btpubltqus  Franfaise,  lAberU, 
Egaliti,  FmterniU','  that  the  red  rosette 
should  be  introduced  as  a  sourenlr  of  this 
laat  revolutionary  act,  and  that  it  should  be 
worn  by  the  members  of  the  provisional 
govrmment.  A  strong  garde  mobile,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  batuUons  of  1,0<S 
men  each,  waa  formed  for  socurtng  the 
tranquillity  of  Parte ;  and  acts  of  accu- 
sation were  drawn  up  by  the  proctireur^ 
general  against  the  Gnixot  mlntetry,  moat 


of  whose  meoaben  bad  meaavtille  fled  «» 
England. 

But  It  soon  became  apf«rent  that  taipnt- 
ant  dlfferencea  of  optnloa  existed 
thoac  whom  a  strange  seriea  of  er^wts 
placed  at  the  bead  of  affairs, 
the  presiding  gentus  of  th» 
mcnt.who  •ou8fht,wiUi  Marrast  and  oclMrs 
to  govern  the  country  acoonUa^  to  the 
prtnciplea  of   constJtutional   liberty,  wm 
opposed  by  Lonte  Blanc  and  Ledru  BaOts. 
who  maintained  that  the  test  revohrttosi,— 
like  all  previous  revointions,wa 
than  political,  and  that  mew 
Immediately  be  taken  by  the  goreruscBt 
for  the  organisation  of   labour,  asd  the 
abolition  of  mtslre.    To  meet  tbea»  rtrw*.  a 
commission  4if  cnqnlrr  was  appointed  to  aft 
at  the  Luxembourg  with  Louis  Blane  aa  pre- 
sident, and  Albert,  oumrier,  as  Tlce-f«v«»- 
dont.  NaUonal  workrtiopa*  too  wwc  c^eaed. 
where  two  franca  per  day  were  awarded  by 
government  to  each  new  comer,  and  where 
thus  the  idle  and  Tldona  bad  the  aame  pp* 
muneration  as  the  energetic  and   ts^as- 
trious.   The  Miormous  mnltltudea  of  worth- 
ing men  flocking  into  Parts  from   the 
partments  to  take  advantage  of  the  i 
regulation,  eauaed  great  exdte«acnt  la  tte 
capital.    These  wonting  moo  farmed  them- 
selves Into  cluba,  which  became  the  ccntrs 
of  furious  debatea,  and  fomented  sarh  dis- 
order In  Paris,  that  many  of  the  wealthy  te- 
hahltants.  deeming  a  residenoe  in  the  capi- 
tal unsafe  amid  such  elements  of  dlseord. 
quitted  France,  and  trade  waa  for  a  ttme 
prostrate.      Meantime  the  aaseraWx  pro> 
posed  to  frame  a  new  oonstltutloo.  and  di- 
vided the  country  into  electoral  dlatrtcta.  ' 
Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  extreme 
party,  who  now  obtained  the  title  of  *  Bed 
Republicans'  from  wearing  the  old  red  cap 
of  liberty  as  their  badge,  to  obtain  a  prrp-s- 
derance  in  the  election  of  membera  tor  the 
national  assembly.    The  assembly,  though  . 
chosen  bv  universal  suffrage,  beln^.  not- 
withstandlng  all  the  efforts  of  the  Red  Re- 
publicans, composed  of  men  of  moderate 
views,  great  antagonism  arose.    A  formid- 
able outbreak  on  the  Uth  of  May,  recaltlng 
from  the  refusal  of  the  assembly  to  a|i|>oiat 
a  minister  oi  labour,  and  which  eroitaany 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  Lonla  Blanc,  was 
suppressed  by  the  vigorous  efl<orts  of  Lam- 
artlne.   Thte  outbreak  was  followed  hf 
another  of  a  most  alarming  character,     la 
the  month  of  June,  the  increaiie  of  laboorert 
In  the  national  workshops  from  18.000  to 
120,000,  became  a  subject  of  appreheoalcm  to 
the  government,  who  ordered  that  ao/wo  of 
those  who  came  from  a  distance  ahouM 
retnm  to  their  homes.   After  an  Interview 
with  the  executive  committee,  adepatattaa 

S  It  !■  bat  JoctlM  to  M.  Lonla  Blaae  to  tUSr 
tlist,  whstvwr  ovtlt  iboM  natlopal  worksh«f«  to- 
fllotcd  apoQ  tiM  oomoiaBi^,  ho  vac  In  no  rsip— t 
ufblamofbr  ihair  astattUsboMnL  Ho  ha«elwrty 
•voocrBtod  bimMlf  oo  tlila  point  In  bl*  ^ki««t 
d'Hiatotrn  and  hit  itstMncnt  la  fWllr  eBiT»> 
tMmtad  bj  M.  d«  lAmartlno,  vbe  mya.  *  BUa  Ma 
d'*o-«  4  la  aold«  d«  Loot*  Blanc,  lis  Ilea  sta- 
llan  nattonanx)  4taUnt  Inapirtfa  par  rMprH  d*  aaa 
•dTcrMlraa.*— Jsr<«Mr»  tf«  Is  1U9,  da  Fvmrim;  «.  & 
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more  In  fanry  tban  irmlUr,  to  norurc  a  bud- 
fret  whirb  would  be  strirtljr  In  tfcordnnce 
with  tbe  want«  uf  the  oountrj.  The  result 
of  these  MMTfrectlons  wna  their  acoeptance 
by  tbe  emperor,  who  appointed  M.  Fould 
to  the  ninlitrx  of  flnanccu 

The  yofir  IMS  brought  with  It  oo  erenta 
of  any  ^rcat  Importance  to  the  French 
empire.  The  Mezloaa  expedition  dragged 
on  lu  length  alowly,  without  achierfng 
any  poaitlre  recnit.  The  Mexicans  de- 
clared their  reaolutlon  to  flood  the  country 
rouQd  Um  cK7  at  Mesloo ;  but  tbe  Frencb 


truon*  bad  not  before  tbe  doae  of  th«  year 
reacbed  fWr  enough  to  make  anch  a meiaame 
an  Immediate  neoeaalty ;  and  altbon^  Kbvr 
bare  apparently  saceeeded  In  oonqvcrtng 
that  country,  tbe  dlfflcaltfea  Already  expe- 
rienced In  holding  H  may  lettd  to  rvmlta 
which  may  aerlonaly  affect  ti>e  fforemaeot 
of  France :  but  at  present  tbe  Bymptoin% 
which  seemed  to  point  In  France  to  a  de^  i 
sire  for  rerolntion  bare  rassrd  away,  and 
to  all  appearaooe  tbe  emigre  renuklna  as 
firmly  estabUabcd  m  at  maj  ttme  ■Inoe  the 
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Among  th«*e  waa  Sertoli  u«,  who  bad  ool- 
Ipctcd  a  potrerfnl  anuy  from  the  relica  of 
that  party,  and  contended  with  flre^  mo- 
ceaa  against  Oalas  Annloa  and  Metellua, 
who  were  sent  aipUnst  blm.  Sertorliu 
now  formed  a  deelirn  of  erecting  Lntltania 
into  an  Independent  repnbllr ;  and  ao  rlgor- 
oiuljr  were  his  measures  proseented,  that 
the  Romans  became  serionslj  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  empire  In  that  quarter. 
On  the  death  of  SylU,  the  most  emi- 
nent generals  In  Rome  contended  for  the 
honour  of  haring  the  command  of  the 
army  which  It  waa Intended  to  send  against 
this  formidable  enemy.  After  some  deli- 
beration, the  management  of  this  war  was 
Intrusted  to  Pompey,  afterwards  somamcd 
the  Ureat,  though  he  had  not  yet  atulned 
the  consular  dignity.  Metellus  was  not, 
howeTer,  recalled  ;  but  Sortorlus  for  a 
long  time  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
them  both :  and  after  establishing  himself 
In  Lusltanla,  be  made  such  perpetual  at- 
tacks on  their  nnited  armies,  that  they 
found  It  necessary  to  separate,  one  retreat- 
ing into  Gaul,  and  the  other  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Treachery  at  length  effected 
fur  the  Roman  cause  what  valour  tried  In 
Tain  ;  the  bold  and  skilful  Sertorlus  being 
assassinated  at  an  entertainment  by  Per- 


tbe  Spanish  nation  waa  mainfcatiMd  by  tke 
catholic  religion  and  tbe  political 
of  the  clergy. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  ■ervnUi 
tbe  Saracens  (tbe  name  adopced  by 
Araba  after  tbelr  settlement  In  Kw«ipe> 
having  OTemin  Bartwry  wftli  m  nfiOi^ 
which  nothing  could  resist*  and 
theraselTca  of  tbe  Gocbie  dominioaa 
Africa,  made  a  descent  opoo  Spain, 
rie.  tbe  king  of  the  Ootba,  waa  a  nsorpcr. 
and  having  oecaatooed  great  dlaagpctten 
among  his  subjects,  be  determined  to  eome 
to  an  engagement,  knowing  ttiat  be  cuaU 
not  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  bia  owa 
people  If  be  allowed  tbe  enctny  Ume  to 
tamper  with  them.  Tbe  two  armies  bm( 
in  a  plain  near  Xeres,  in  Andatoaia.  Tbe 
Goths  began  the  attack  with  great  fory; 
but  thry  were  totally  defeated,and  Ro^ric 
In  his  flight  waa  drowned  In  tlie  Onatel- 
quiver.  A.D.  TIL 

Neany  the  whole  of  l^«ln  waa  bronght 
under  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Moon  (as  the 
Arabs  of  Spain  are  nanaUy  called)  by  tlUs 
decisive  battle ;  those  Qotba  who  stUl  eon- 
tended  for  Independence  retiring  into  tbe 
mountalnona  parts  of  Asturlaa,  Borgoe. 
and  Biscay.  But  in  718  tbelr  power  be«aB 
to  revive  under  Pelayo  (or  Doo  P^iacfe), 


pema.  after  having  made  head  agalnat  the  a  prince  of  tbe  royal  blood,  who  headed 
Roman  forces  for  almost  ten  years.  Pom- 
pey now  pressed  forward  with  redoubled 
ardour  against  the  Inaurgent  army,  and  the 
troopa,  deprived  of  their  able  leader,  were 
finally  subdued  by  him. 

Though  conquered,  ^>aln  waa  not  alto- 
gether in  a  stale  of  tranquillity ;  many  of 
the  roost  warlike  nations,  particularly  the 
Quicahrlans  and  Asturlans,  continuing, 
wherever  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves, to  struggle  for  their  Independence. 
But  from  the  time  of  Agrlppa,  who  carried 
on  a  war  of  eitermliuttlon  against  them, 
tin  tbe  decline  of  the  western  empire,  they 
remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  ihe  Ro- 
mans. Augustus  himself  founded  the  co- 
lony of  (^fTsar  Augusta  (Saragossa)  and 
Augusta  Kmerlta  (Merlda).  For  400  years 
the  Roman  manners  and  language  took 
nM>t  in  tbe  Spanish  provinces.  In  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace,  the  peninsula  at  that 
period  rivalled  Rome :  and  it  gave  birth 
to  many  men  of  first-rate  character  and 
abilities:  among  them,  Pomponliu  Mela, 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Theodosiiu  the 
Great. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorlns. 
the  Gothic  tribea  of  Vandals,  Suevl.  and 
Alans  spread  themselves  over  the  Mntn- 
snia.  About  the  year  490  the  brave  Wallla 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  In 
Spain.  The  Vandals,  from  whom  Anda- 
lusia received  Its  name,  could  not  with- 
stand him,  and  withdrew  Into  Africa  in  a 
few  years  after.  The  Visigoths,  under 
Burlc^  extended  their  kingdom  by  the  ex< 
the  Romans  In 


those  that  bad  retired  to  the  moantahn 
after  the  ffetal  battle  of  Xerea.  In  tbe 
most  inacceaslble  parts  of  these  re«iQBs 
Pelayo  established  himself ;  and  snch  wnr 
Its  natural  defenoea,  that  although  the 
Moorish  governor,  Alakor.  sent  a  powerful 
array  to  crush  biro,  the  foUowers  of  Pi^ayo 
were  so  concealed  among  tbe  preci|rfc««, 
that,  almost  unseen,  they  annihilated  thrtr 
enemies.  In  a  second  attempt  the  Moors 
were  equally  unBUOoessful,  neajriy  tbe  whole 
of  their  army  being  either  cot  In  pleoea  or 
taken  prisoners. 

At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  ^«tn 
became  a  province  of  the  caliphs  nf  Bag- 
dad ;,  but  fn  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury Abderahman,  tbe  caliph's  viceroy  In 
Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rendered  bim- 
seif  Independent,  fixing  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment at  Cordova.  Abderabman's  flrrt 
care  waa  to  regulate  Uie  affairs  of  his  klng^ 
dom ;  and  though  he  oould  not  alter  the 
Mahommedan  hiws,  which  are  nnehaoge- 
able  aa  the  koran  wherein  they  are  wrtttrn. 
be  appointed  Just  maglstratea,  releaaed  bis 
Ohrlstlan  anbjects  from  a  great  part  of 
Uie  tribute-money  hitherto  extrmeteA  from 
them,  and  patronised  commerce  and  tbe 
arts.  At  (}ordova  be  built  one  of  the  mo«t 
Bupeib  mosques  In  the  world,  and  It  still  c«- 
malna  a  splendid  monument  of  the  skill  and 
magnificence  of  that  enlightened  people. 

The  desoendanta  of  Abderahman  eoatl- 
nned  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  reign  la 
Spain,  at  their  capital  Oordova,  patronising 
the  sciences  and  arts,  partlon  tarty  astn>- 
nomy  and  medicine,  at  a  period  when  Ohrla- 
tian  Europe  was  immersed  in  Ignorance 


{mislon  of   the  Romans  In  4«4  ;    and  at 
ength  I^eovlglld,  In  683.  overthrew  the 

kingdom  of  the  Suevl,  In  (^allcla.  Under  I  and  barbarism.  In  778,  Ohariema^ne  en- 
hls  succ4?ssor,  Recared  I.,  the  introduo- 1  tered  Spain  with  two  groat  armiea,  one 
tlon  of  the  catholic  faith  gave  the  oorrupt  passing  through  Catalonia,  and  the  other 
Latin  language  the  predominance  over  the  ,  through  Navarre,  where  be  poabed  his  con- 
Oothlc ;  and,  after  that  time,  the  unity  of  ,  quests  as  fSr  as  the  Bbra    On  tala  ntun 
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oonntry->aiMl  a  well^^etttod  poUtloal  order 
ensued. 

In  the  lime  of  Bdwud  tit.  we  find  Snir- 
land,  for  tbe  flmc  time,  Interferlnir  with 
the  mtUln  of  Spain.  In  the  yeer  ISM  the 
klDffdum  of  Navarre  had  been  united  to 
that  of  France  by  the  maniaife  of  Donna 
Joanna,  queen  of  Navarre,  with  PhlUp  tbe 
Pair  of  France.  In  13S8.  however,  the  king- 
dom* were  afntn  aeparated,  thooch  the 
Boverelirns  of  Navarre  were  atlU  related  to 
tboM  of  France.  In  1850,  Charles,  tmr- 
named  the  Wicked,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Navarre,  and  married  the  dauffhterof  John, 
klnff  of  France.  NutwlthsUndins  this  al- 
liance, and  that  he  himself  was  related 
to  tbe  royal  family  of  France,  he  secretly 
entered  Into  a  negotiation  with  England 
airalnst  the  French  monarch,  and  even 
drew  Into  his  schemes  the  dauphin  Charles, 
afterwards  sumamed  the  Wine.  When  the 
young  prince  was  made  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  his  connexions,  by  way  of  atonement 
be  promised  to  sacrlflee  his  new  aasoclates. 
Accordingly,  he  Invited  the  king  of  Na 
varre,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  same  party,  to  a  feast  at  Rouen,  where 
be  betrayed  them  to  his  father.  The  roost 
<»bnoxiotts  were  executed,  and  tbe  king  of 
Navarre  was  thrown  Into  prison.  In  this 
extremity,  the  party  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
bad  recourse  to  England.  The  prince  of 
Wales,  aumamed  the  BUck  Prince,  in- 
vaded France,  defeated  king  John  at  Polc- 
tiem,  and  took  him  prisoner,  which  unfor- 
tunate event  produced  the  most  violent  dis- 
turbances In  that  kingdom.  The  dauphin, 
then  almut  nineteen  years  of  age,  natu- 
rally assumed  the  royal  power  during  his 
father's  captivity.  In  order  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, he  aasembled  the  states  of  tbe  king- 
dom ;  but  that  assembly.  Instead  of  sup- 
porting bis  admlnUtraUon,  demanded  llml* 
tatlona  of  tbe  prince's  power,  tbe  punish- 
ment of  past  malversatlona,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  king  of  Navarre.  A  rebeiUun  en- 
sued ;  and  amidst  tbe  disorders  that  eon* 
vulsed  the  kingdom,  the  king  of  Navarre 
made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  presented 
a  dangerous  leader  to  the  malcontents. 
Tliose  of  the  French  people  who  wished  to 
restore  peace  to  their  country,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  dauphin.  Marcel,  the 
seditious  proTost  of  Puis,  was  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  deliver  that  clt/  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  The  capital  Immediately  returned 
to  Its  duty ;  considerable  bodies  of  the  mu- 
tinous peasants  were  dispersed  or  put  to 
the  sword  ;  some  bands  of  military  robbers 
underwent  the  same  fate,  and  France  be- 
gan once  more  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
civil  government. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  cities 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Cn«t11e 
had  formed  themselves  Into  an  association, 
distinguiabed  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Bro- 
therhood. They  exacted  a  certain  contri- 
bution from  each  of  the  amioclated  towns ; 
they  levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
In  order  to  protect  travellers  and  pursue 
criminals:  and  they  appointed  Judges,  who 
opened  oourta  In  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  nobles  often  murmured  against 


this  salutary  liMtltuUan  ;  they  rvmt^mi 
of  ft  as  an  encraaehment  of  thebr  nost 
valuable  prfvUegea.  and  endearooxcd  m 
have  It  abolished.  But  their  cuhotK  ■»- 
ieatlee  (for  suc^  was  tbe  title  tt^r  ae* 
bore),  sensible  of  tbe  beneflcU!  efiecu  d( 
the  Brotherhood,  not  only  In  repaid  to  tte 
peace  of  their  kingdom,  but  la  Its  tcodcsrr 
to  abridge,  and  hj  degreea  annlhltate.  At 
territorial  jurlsdicXion  of  tbe  nobOity.eecB- 
tenanced  the  inatltnUoa  upoa  ererTiKO- 
alon,  and  supported  It  with  tbe  whole  tone 
of  royal  authority ;  by  wblcb  rn*mw^^  the 

f»romyt  and  Impartial  adinfnlatrBii{«  «< 
ustlce  was  restored,  and  with  It  tnaa^ 
tty  and  order.  But  at  tbe  aame  time  tte 
they  were  giving  vigour  and  juatlce  xotiKk 
civil  govenunent,  and  securbifr  tbeir  sa^ 
Jects  from  violence  and  oppreaatoo.  aa  to- 
tem perate  seal  led  them  to  estahlisli  e 
ecclesiastloal  tribunal,  eqaally  coatrKr  %s 
the  natural  rights  of  hnmaatte  and  tbe 
mild  spirit  of  the  QotvtH  :  and  thus  on0- 
nated  the  most  baleful  of  all  fxutlttitiiai. 
tbe TnqniHtUm,  Wherever  tbe  fooMawa 
the  *  Holt  Omos  *  may  he  traced,  tbe  b«A 
Is  marked  with  blond ;  but  tn  bo  mtc  <^ 
the  world  has  It  mn  sn^  a  MUtStam 
career  as  In  Bpaln.  ^^ 

Of  all  the  Mohammedan  poMMaion  b 
Bpaln  tbe  kingdom  of  Granada  now  aloae 
remained.  Princes  equally  seakms  and  s»- 
bitlotts  naturally  wished  to  add  tbat  fertOr 
territory  to  their  hereditary  domlnkma,  tj 
expelling  the  enemies  of  CSiristtenliy  s^ 
extending  its  doctrines.  Krerytblng  ax- 
spired  to  favour  their  projact ;  the  Uc^xut 
kingdom  was  a  prey  to  drU  ware ;  wtee 
Ferdinand,  having  obtained  the  boll  td 
8lxtus  IT.,  authorising  a  crusade,  put  htat- 
self  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  sn4  entend 
panada.  Its  snblugatlon  quickly  followed. 
When  the  capital  surrendered,  tt  was  sti- 
pulated that  their  king  should  enioy  t^ 
revenue  of  oertaln  places  In  tbe  fertJfe 
mountains  of  Alpujarras ;  that  tbe  Inbaft- 
Itants  should  retain  undisturbed  po««ssMi 
of  their  bouses,  goods,  and  inberltaficef. 
their  laws  and  religion.  Thus  ended  Ux- 
empire  of  the  Arabs  In  Spain,  wfaicb  had 
flourished  for  more  than  elnt  hundred 
years. 

During  the  period  of  Arabian  power, agri- 
culture, commerce,  the  arts  and  adenn*. 
flourished  In  Spain.  The  unlTersltles  and 
libraries  at  Cordova  and  other  placea  were 
nworted  to  by  the  Christians,  as  tbe  seat 
of  the  Qreco- Arabic  literature,  and  tbe  Arl#- 
totellan  philosophy.  From  these  tnstdta- 
tlons  Europe  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
arithmetical  characters,  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  paper  made  from  rags;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Gothic  8|«ntard». 
the  blending  of  the  chivalrous  and  religion* 
spirit  gave  occasion  to  the  foundation  of 
several  military  orders.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Dlas  de  Btvar  d 
Oampeador,  the  hero  without  aa  equal  has 
been  celebrated  since  tbe  end  of  theeleVeoth 
century  as  the  hero  of  bis  age.  The  rv>man- 
tic  elevation  of  national  feeling  which 
found  Its  support  In  the  reUglousfiklth  and 
national  church,  preserved  tbe  Obrtstlao 
Gothic  sutes  of  Navarre.   Arrn^on.^ 


gjit  amarg  Vt  ^afn. 


v.,  an^rKvitt  einiienr  of  Oridui7> 
tx  hlfl  AmXti.  Itft  llie  kljif  of  Pnbu 
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reatorcd  ooinpleto  tranquillity.  h«d  he  not 
trantonly  wounded  the  hearts  of  bla  people 
who  wrre  beoomloff  farourably  dUposed 
towards  him.  bj  his  soomful  and  despotic 
mannrrs,  and  harshly  violated  the  oonstftn- 
tlonal  rights  of  the  country  by  his  imperloiu 
tone,  by  disregard  of  customary  forms,  and 
by  extraordinary  demands.  As  soon,  thero- 
foro.  as  he  had  gone  to  Germany,  to  take 
possossion  of  the  new  throne,  the  dtles  of 
Cast  i  le  an »se  for  the  defence  of  their  ancient 
rights.  These  cities,  jealous  of  their  Inde- 
peodenre,  refused  to  acknowledge  cardinal 
Adrian,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  whom  Charles, 
his  former  pupil,  had  appointed  regent. 
They  cnncluaed  among  themselTCs  a '  holy 
league.'  got  podsesslon  of  the  person  of  the 
queen-mother,  to  administer,  in  the  name 
of  her.  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to 
the  king  a  detail  of  their  well-founded 
irrlevancefl.  of  which  they  demanded  redress. 
Charles  refused  to  receive  the  deputies  of 
the  league,  and  thus  augmented  the  ezaa- 
perstlnn  of  the  people.  The  league  then 
rHised  Its  bead  still  more  boldly,  and  formed 
plans  for  liberating  the  common  people 
fn>ni  the  ancient  feudal  oppression  of  the 
iiohillty.  The  democratic  spirit  apread 
rapidly ;  but  It  was  by  this  very  means  the 
CAUse  was  lost :  fur  the  nobles  In  all  the 
provinces,  feeling  that  spirit  far  more  than 
the  abuse  of  the  rorsl  power,  rallied  around 
the  throne,  which  they  had  previously  risen 
against,  and  around  the  regent  Adrian, 
whom  tliey  had  hitherto  hated.  In  order  to 
frustrate  the  projects  of  tne  rebels.  The 
rItlKcn  warrlore  of  the  league,  notwith- 
standing the  high  oourage  anddevotedness 
of  individuals,  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  shook  of  the  forces  brought  against 
them  ;  and  though  the  noble  city  of  Toledo 
dcfled  their  power  for  nearly  a  year  after  all 
the  othen  bad  submitted,  ft  was  at  length 
taken  by  stratagem,  and  royalty  triumphed. 
The  most  proeloaa  of  ancient  privileges 
were  abolished  or  forgotten ;  the  oortes, 
onc«  to  venerated  and  influential,  degene- 
rated into  tame  assemblies,  the  principal 
business  of  which  was  to  grant  taxes,  but 
the  vol  CO  of  which  waa  onahla  to  produce 
aalutai7  reform. 

This  revolt  seemed  to  Franett  a  favour- 
able juncture  for  reinstating  the  family  of 
Joan  d'Albert  In  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  the  troops  tunally 
stationed  there  had  l>een  called  away  to 
qurll  the  oomroottons  in  Spain.  A  French 
army,  under  Andrew  de  Folx,  speedily  con- 
quered Navarre :  but  that  young  and  inex- 
perienced nobleman,  pushed  on  by  military 
ardour,  ventured  to  enter  OastUe.  The 
Spaniards,  though  divided  among  them- 
selves, united  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
ronteo  his  forces,  took  btm  prisoner,  and 
recovered  Navarre  in  a  shorter  time  than  he 
bad  spent  In  its  reduction. 

nostlllties  thus  begun  In  one  quarter 
between  the  rival  monarchs,  soon  spread  to 
another.  The  king  of  Franco  encouraged 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  make  war  against 
the  emperor,  and  to  Invade  Luxembourg. 
Charles,  after  bumbUnf  the  duke,  attempt- 


ed to  enter  France :  bat  va«  rcficiifed  aad 
wonted  before  Mexlens,  itj  tbe  Cnsooi 
chevalier  Bayard,  diatlBffnlsted  aao^  kii 
oontemporanea  by  the  appeflatton  of  *Tke 
knight  without  few  and  wlttaovt  reprfmtk,' 
and  who  ttuited  the  talenta  of  a  gremx  gee*- 
ral  to  the  punctiilooa  htmour  and  roaa^UK 
gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  datvalrr. 

During  these  operattons  In  the  IMd,  ni 
unsuoreeaful  oongreae  was  held  at  ^tsia, 
nndM*  the  mediation  of  Henry  TUL  sf 
England.  It  served  only  to  exBcpcRate  the 
parties  which  it  waa  Intended  to  recooeOe. 
A  league  waa  soon  after  oondnded.  by  the 
intriguea  of  Wolsey.  between  the  Poye, 
Henry,  and  Charlee,  against  FtaBce:  a^ 
after  a  severe  contest,  tn  which  Fnac^ 
continued  to  lose  ground  tn  Itaty.  tbe  Ba> 
thority  of  the  emperor  and  tats  lyafwlfr- 
rates  was  everywhere  establlaliMl  there. 

Following  up  the  adranuures  he 
gained  in  the  field  by  political 
Charles  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of : 
In  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his 
was  become  aeceaaary.  In  thishewasKoee 
fortunate  than  he  baa  any  right  to  expeei ; 
for  he  not  only  gained  the  cordial  friendship 
of  Henry,  but  disarmed  tbe  resentnteat  of 
Wolsey  (Who  bad  been  grooly  deoHvedaad 
offended  by  the  share  which  Cbazles  toek 
in  conferring  the  papacy,  vacant  at  Leo's 
death,  on  Adrian),  by  aaeurln«  bin  of  It  «■ 
the  decease  of  the  present  pontiff,  whose 
age  and  Inflrmitles  seemed  to  render  it  not 
far  distant.  But  the  negoUatfon  betwvM 
Charles  and  Henry  proved  of  little  value  to 
either;  for  tbe  army  under  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  that  waa  sent  to  Invade  Franoe.  was 
obliged  to  retire  at  tbe  end  of  the  campaign, 
without  being  able  to  take  one  place  within 
the  French  frontier. 

Francis  bad  prepared  not  only  for  the 
most  energetic  defence  <rf  hia  ktngdoca. 
but  waa  resolved  also  upon  rooonquentng 
Milan.  This,  perhaps,  would  have  sneoeed- 
ed,  had  ho  not  at  tbe  instigation  of  hla 
intriguing  mother,  Louise  of  SaToy,  Incur* 
red  the  enmity  of  prince  Chartea  of  Boof- 
bon,  constable  of  France.  Impelled  by  pas- 
alon,  this  prince  fled  to  tbe  eooperor,  la 
order  to  fight  under  hii  bannera,  and  there> 
by  revenge  the  wrong  which  had  been  in> 
dieted  on  him.  Thus  Franoe  lost  Its  heat 
general,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  Its 
enemy,  by  the  hand  of  its  natural  defendo*. 

In  the  meantime  the  Imperial  amy,  under 
the  command  of  Pescara  and  Bourbon,  had 
penetrated  into  Provence,  and  was  besieg- 
ing Marseilles.  But  Francis,  never  more 
energetic  than  In  misfortune,  forced  these 
arrogant  generals  to  retreat,  and  entered 
once  more  as  conqueror  tbe  plains  of  Milan 
and  their  brilliant  capitaL  Tbe  strong  city 
of  Pavla,  on  the  preservation  of  which 
almost  the  last  hope  of  the  emperor  bung, 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  passion,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
art  of  war.  Orent  destinies  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  issue  of  the  siege.  Already  the 
friendsof  Charles  began  to  waver;  already 
threatening  clouds  seemed  to  portend  some 
dire  political  calamity.  Pope  Clem^t  Tit. 
(Mediols),  previously  the  enemy  of  the 
French,  having  signed  a  treaty  of  nentml- 
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ratored  cumplete  traoqallllty,  bad  be  noft 
wantonly  wnanded  tb«  be*ru  of  bis  pe-^ite 
who  were  beoomla^  tMwoanbtj  disposed 
towards  blm,  by  his  Mxrafnl  sod  despotic 
rasnners.  and  banhly  rloUtcd  tbe  oasisUta- 
tional  rlffbts  of  tbe  coontry  by  bis  taaperlons 
tone,  by  dlfresard  of  costoniary  forms,  and 
by  extraordlnsry  demands.  As  aooo,  tbeT»- 
f orr,  as  be  bad  gone  to  Germany,  to  take 
pofMesslon  of  the  nrw  tbmne,  tbe  dties  of 
Cast  tie  anise  for  the  defence  of  tbeir  ancient 
rffbta.  Tbese  cities,  J«al/>Qs  of  tbeir  Inde- 
pendence, refused  to  acknowledge  cardinal 
Adrian,  bisliop  </f  Utrecbt.  whom  Cbarles, 
bis  former  pupU.  liad  appointed  regent. 
Tbey  concloded  among  tbemselres  a  *  boly 
league,'  gnt  poMe«alon  of  tbe  person  of  tbe 
rioeen-motbcr,  to  administer.  In  tbe  name 
of  ber.  as  tbe  legitimate  soTerelgn.  tbe 
goremment  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  sent  to 
the  king  a  detail  of  tbeir  well-fonnded 
grierances,  of  wbicb  tbcy  demanded  rcdreaa. 
Cluuies  refused  to  rccetre  tbe  deputies  of 
tbe  league,  and  thus  augmented  tbe  exaa- 
permtlon  of  the  people.  Tbe  leagitf  tben 
rtised  Its  bead  still  more  boldly,  and  formed 
plans  for  liberating  tbe  common  people 
from  tbe  ancient  feudal  oppression  of  tbe 
nobility.  Tbe  democratic  spirit  spread 
rapidly ;  but  It  was  by  this  rery  means  tbe 
caa«e  was  lost :  for  tbe  nobles  in  all  tbe 
provinces,  feeling  that  spirit  far  more  tban 
the  ibnse  of  tbe  royal  power,  rallied  around 
tbe  throne,  which  tbey  bad  prevlonsly  risen 
against,  and  around  tbe  regent  Adrian, 
whom  tbey  bad  hitherto  bated,  in  order  to 
£rustrate  the  prolecU  of  the  rebels.  The 
dttzen  warriora  of  tbe  league,  notwith- 
standing the  high  courage  andderotedneaa 
of  ludlTlduals,  were  unable  to  withstand 
tbe  shock  of  tbe  forces  brought  aninst 
them ;  and  tliougta  the  noble  dty  of  Tciledo 
defied  their  power  for  nearly  a  year  mtUr  an 
tbe  othen  bad  submitted,  ft  was  at  length 
taken  by  stratagwn.and  n^alty  triumphed. 
Tbe  most  predons  of  andent  prlrileges 
were  abolished  or  forgotten ;  the  oortes, 
once  so  renermted  and  InOnentlal,  degene- 
rated Into  tame  aasembllea,  the  prlndpal 
business  of  which  was  to  grant  taxea,  but 
the  Toloe  of  which  was  unable  to  produce 
salutary  f^fitmi, 

Tbls  rerolt  seemed  to  VraaeU  a  fsroor- 
ahle  Juncture  for  reinstating  tbe  family  of 
Jean  d* Albert  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Nararre. 
Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  tbe  troops  usiully 
stationed  there  had  been  called  away  to 
quell  tbe  oommotlons  In  Spain.  A  French 
army,  under  Andrew  de  Folx,  speedily  con- 
quered ICararre :  but  that  yoimg  and  Inex- 
perienced nobleman,  poshed  on  by  military 
ardour,  rentured  to  enter  OsstUe.  The 
Bpanlards,  though  dirlded  among  tliem- 
selves,  united  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
routed  his  forces,  took  blm  prisoner,  and 
recorered  Nararre  In  a  shorter  time  than  he 
had  spent  In  its  reduction. 

Hostilities  thus  begun  In  one  quarter 
between  the  rlral  monarchs.  soon  spread  to 
another.  The  king  of  Prance  encouraged 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  make  war  against  i 
the  emperor,  and  to  Inrade  Luxembourg. 
Charles,  after  humbling  the  duke,  attempt*  1 


ed  to  enter 
worsted  befuce 


knight  without  fear 
and  wboanited  the 
rml  to  the  pametittoaa 
gaUantry  of  the 
DorfBg 


under  the  mrdistfam  ef  Hcarr  UlL  s< 
England.  TT  irrrrfl  nnlj  T  i  iiiiimiMi  Hi 
parties  whi^  It  waa  tetcnded  t»  reea»cac 
A  league  was  aooa  after  eoactode4.  hf  tte 
IntriiPKa  ot  Wotsey.  betwi 
Henry,  and  Charles,  a^aiBBi 
after  a  serere  fontfet»  in  which 
contlnoed  to  lose  grond  to  Itailr,  th*  a»- 
thortty  of  the  eapciui  aad  hla  ooalei 
rates  was  eTCxywhere  rmhllshnl  tiSmi 

Following  up  the  adraatagce 
gained  in  the  leld  by  political 
Charles  paid  arlelt  to  the  eoart<tf 
In  his  way  to  ^mln.  where  hfs 
was  become  eeceesary.  Inthtsh*' 
fortunate  than  he  had  any  rteht  to 
for  be  not  only  gained  the  coraial  ~ 
of  HeiuT,  but  dtsansed  the 
Wolsey  (who  had  been  grossly  dccetredSMd 
offended  by  the  diare  which  C%«i)ca  teak 
in  conferring  the  papacy,  Tacant  at  Jjeot 
death,  oo  Adrian),  by  assvrtag  htm  of  It  on 
the  decease  of  the  present  pmtIC 
age  and  Infirmities  seoned  to  render  It 
far  dlstanL  But  the  aegotlatioo 
Charles  and  Henry  prored  of  little  vatee  ts 
either;  for  the  amy  under  the  earl  at 
Surrey,  that  was  sent  to  iuTade  FrwMe,  wae 
obliged  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  c»nq»iga, 
without  being  able  to  take  ooeptaMe  vtthia 
tbe  French  ft^mtier. 

rrands  bad  prepared  not  only  for  the 
most  energetic  defence  of  his  ktngdoa, 
but  waa  resolved  also  upon  xeeocHiecTlng 
Milan.  This,  perhaps,  would  have  aaceeed^ 
ed,  bad  be  not  at  the  Instlgatloa  of  hli 
Intriguing  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  tncsr* 
red  the  enmity  of  inlnoe  Charles  at  Bo«r- 
bon,  constable  of  France.  Impaled  hy  pas- 
sion, this  prince  fled  to  the  eoEuwror.  In 
order  to  fl^tunderhls  bannoa,  andthcrs- 
by  revenge  the  wrong  which  had  hem  ta- 
fllcted  on  him.  Thus  France  lost  Its  beat 
general,  and  secured  the  trtttmph  of  tts 
enemy,  by  tbe  band  of  Its  natural  deiendet. 

In  the  meantime  tiie  Imperial  army,  under 
tbe  command  of  Pescara  and  Bonrbtm.  had 
penetrated  into  Provence,  and  was  beiriec 
Ing  Marseilles.  But  Frands,  never  more 
energetic  than  In  misfortune,  forced  thees 
arrogant  generals  to  retreat,  and  entered 
once  more  as  conquenn'  the^lalns  of  MOaa 
and  their  brilliant  capital.  The  strong  dty 
of  Paria,  on  the  preservation  of  which 
almost  the  last  hope  of  the  emperor  hung; 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  Impetuosity 
of  paMton.  and  with  all  the  resourcea  of  the 
art  of  war.  Great  destlalesfeeemed  to  depend 
on  the  Issue  of  the  siege.  Already  the 
friends  of  Charles  began  to  waver;  already 
threatening  douds  seemed  to  portend  some 
dire  political  calamity.  Pope  Clemeot  TTL 
(Mrdicis).  previously  the  enemv  of  the 
French,  having  signed  a  treaty  of  nevtral- 
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mrrlYed  on  the  ooMt  of  AJglere,  wbon  a 
fltorm  aroM,  destroyed  the  fleet,  and  left 
tite  dlMX)ara«rcd  troops  exposed  to  the  fierce 
attacks  of  an  exasperated  enemy.  The  bat- 
talions, relieved  by  abandon  Incr  their  bag* 
guge  and  munitions,  raarcbed  from  the 
^atea  of  Algiers,  amidst  a  thousand  dangers 
and  bardsblps,  to  Chpe  Metafnx,  where  the 
vettseU  that  had  escaped  the  storm  awaited 
tbem,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
army  embarked. 

A.D.  154S.— Francis  thought  that  the  mo- 
ment bad  at  length  arrlred  fur  prostrat- 
Incr  hlM  enemy.  He  took  the  field  against 
Cbarlea  with  fire  armies,  on  fire  different 
'boondarlea :  towards  Spain,  Luxembourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Milan.  Nor  did  he 
bloah  to  admit  the  auxiliary  fleet  of  the 
aaltan  Into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  or  to 
let  the  French  flag  float  beside  that  of  the 
pirate  Barbarossa,  in  the  line  of  battle 
against  the  Imperial  and  papal  fleets. 

Bnt  all  this  was  of  little  aralL  Andrew 
Dorta  remained  master  at  sea,  and  the  flre 
so-mles  of  France,  notwithstanding  their 
success  In  the  beginning  (and  notwlth- 
atandlng  eren  the  brllltant  victory  of  Ce- 
rlsoles.  In  which  10,000  of  the  emperor's 
best  troopa  fell),  yielded  at  last  to  the  per- 
•everanoe,  prudence,  and  fbrtnne  of  Charles 
and  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles 
taavlng  renewed  his  old  alliance  with  Henry, 
king  of  England,  had  already  penetrated 
into  Champagne,  and  menaced  the  heart 
of  Franee.  whilst  Henry  was  advancing 
through  PIcardy,  in  order  to  unite  with 
CTbarlee  at  Pi^ls.  At  length,  mutually  tired 
of  harassing  each  other,  the  rival  monarchs 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  atCrespy  nM4), 
which,  in  the  main,  renewed  the  conditions 
of  the  earlier  one  at  Oambray,  bnt  contained 
also  the  project  of  a  matrimonial  conneo- 
tlon  between  the  two  honsea.  Francis  died 
in  1M7. 

In  consequence  of  the  emperor's  resolu- 
tion to  humble  the  protestant  princes,  he 
concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the 
Porte,  stipulating  that  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand should  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  he  still  possessed,  while 
the  sultan  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Pope  Paul  III.  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  but  In  reality  to  oi>- 
press  the  liberty  of  Germany.  But  he  failed 
in  his  object,  and  wu  obliged,  in  1553.  to 
oonclnde  a  peace  with  the  protestants  on 
their  own  terma  By  this  peace  the  emperor 
lost  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had 
formed  the  barrier  of  the  empire  in  that 
quarter;  he,  therefore,  soon  after  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order  to 
recover  these  three  bishoprics.  In  this  he 
was  unsuccessful.  The  defence  of  Mets  was 
committed  to  Francis,  of  Lorraine,  duke  of 
Onlse,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
all  the  qualities  that  render  men  great  In 
military  command ;  and  although  the  em- 
peror marched  Into  Lorraine  at  the  head  of 
00.000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Mets,  attempt- 
ing all  that  was  thought  possible  for  art  or 
valour  to  effect,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  with  the  lots  of  one  half 
of  his  troopa. 


Breathing  vengeance  against  France,  and 
impatient  to  efface  the  stain  his  reputation 
had  ri'cclved,  Charles  retired  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  took  Teroucnne.  In  Italy, 
and  In  Hungary,  however  the  imperial  anus 
were  less  successful;  still,  by  efforts  of 
wisdom,  celerity,  and  prudence,  he  again 
snatched  the  laurel  from  his  enemy's  brow. 
At  length,  after  having  reigned  over  Spain 
for  thirty-nine  years,  this  mighty  monarch, 
whose  life  had  been  one  continued  scene  of 
ardent  pursuits— either  disgusted  with  the 
pomp  of  power  and  the  prelects  of  ambition, 
or  sickened  by  repeated  disappointments — 
resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  hereditary  dominions  (Spain, 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  the  American  posse** 
sions)  to  his  son  Philip.  He  then  son^t 
happiness  in  quiet  obscurity,  and  retlredf  to 
the  monastery  of  Tuste,  in  the  province  of 
Bstremadura,  where,  after  two  years'  tran- 
quillity, he  closed  one  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous lives  that  Is  to  be  met  with  In  history : 

Extraordinary  penetration,  astonishing 
skiU,  unwearied  application  to  busineas.  a 
profound  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  art 
of  placing  them  properly ;  a  mind  calm  in 
prosperity,  and  unshaken  in  adversity  ;  an 
activity  which  continually  hurried  him  from 
one  extremity  of  his  empire  to  the  other- 
were  the  talents  that  distinguished  (Charles, 
and  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among 
those  who  governed  the  world.  Ambitious, 
artful,  prudent :  little  scrupulous  In  point 
of  religion,  and  always  affecting  to  appear 
the  reverse;  prodigal  of  his  promises  In 
danger,  and  preferring  the  advantages  of 
breaking  to  the  honour  of  keeping  them ; 
affable  and  open  with  subjects  who.  In  a 
manner,  adored  him ;  a  dissembler  with  his 
enemies,  whom  he  fiattered  only  to  destroy ; 
this  prince  possessed  all  the  virtues  and 
vices  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Europeu 
and  would  In  all  probability  have  subjected 
it,  but  for  the  courage  of  Francis  and  the 
cutacity  of  Solyman. 

When  Charles  V.  resigned  his  dominions 
to  his  son  Philip  II.,  anxious  that  he  should 
pursue  the  same  plans  of  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  he  put  into  his  hands  all 
the  political  observations  which  he  had 
written  down  during  his  long  reign,  and 
which  formed  a  system  of  the  art  of  go- 
vernment both  in  peace  and  war.  Philip 
highly  valued  and  carefully  studied  this 
his  political  testament,  which,  being  the 
result  of  long  experience,  and  dicuted  by 
great  abilities,  might  be  thought  an  inesti- 
mable gift ;  but  the  event  has  proved  that 
the  maxims  adopted  and  principles  laid 
down  were  in  their  tendency  destructive  of 
the  true  Interests  of  Spain,  whose  power 
has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  wealth 
exhausted,  by  the  system  of  aggrandisement 
therein  recommended,  and  pursued  during 
the  two  succeeding  reigna  The  Spaniards, 
even  to  this  time,  retain  the  memory  ol 
this  fact,  on  which  they  hsve  founded  a 
proverbial  expression,  that  *ln  all  great 
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puwcni  than  from  bit  own  snbjecu;  and 
It  was  not  loutf  before  bla  old  competitor, 
Francis,  with  Uie  aid  of  Bnsliali  money, 
was  able  to  aend  a  formidable  arrojr  into 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  marshal  Lan- 
trec  Clement  then  regained  his  freedom  ; 
but  the  death  of  the  French  marshal,  and 
the  revolt  of  Andrew  Dorla,  a  Genoese  ad- 
miral in  the  service  of  France,  were  serious 
disasters,  which  Inclined  Francis  to  try  the 
effect  of  negotiation  In  lieu  of  the  force  of 
arms.  The  progress  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany— to  which  Charles  was  ever  most 
strenuously  oppoaed— at  this  time  threat- 
ened the  tranquillity  of  the  empire ;  while 
the  victorious  sultan  Bolyman,  who  had 
overrun  Hungary,  was  ready  to  break  in 
upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  In  this  state  of  things 
a  pacific  accommodation  was  too  desirable 
to  be  refused  by  Ofturles,  notwithstanding 
he  had  lately  gained  such  advantages ;  and 
It  was  agreed  that  Margaret  of  Austria 
(Charles's  aunt),  and  Louisa  (the  mother  of 
Francis),  should  meet  at  Oambray,  with  a 
view  of  adjusting  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
between  the  two  monarchs.  The  result  was. 
that  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of 
crowns,  as  the  ransom  of  his  two  sons,  to 
resign  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois,  and  to  forego  all  his  chUms  on  Italy ; 
and  Charles  ceased  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  Burgundy.  On  this  occasion,  Henry 
VIII.  was  so  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally 
Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an  acquittal  of 
nt«r  flOO.CMO  crowns.  In  order  to  enable  him 
to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  the  emperor. 

The  terrors  of  the  Turkish  arms  were  at 
this  time  greatly  increased  by  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  on  the  subjects  of  cairistian 
states  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
Into  the  power  of  the  Algerlne  pirate.  Bar- 
barossa.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  potter  at 
Lesbos,  and  by  deeds  of  violence  had  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  Algiers.  He  regu- 
lated with  much  prudence  the  Interior  po- 
I  lice  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  piracies 
with  great  vigour,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests on  the  continent  of  Africa;  but 
perceiving  that  the  natives  submitted  to 
bis  government  with  impatience,  be  put 
his  dominions  under  the  protection  of  the 
grand  seignior.  Solyman.  fiattered  by  such 
nn  act  of  submission,  and  considering  him 
the  only  adversary  worthy  of  being  opposed 
to  the  renowned  Dorla,  appointed  htm  to 
the  eommand  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Thus 
assisted,  he  not  only  strengthened  his  for- 
mer kingdom,  but  usurped  tbst  of  Tunis ; 
sud  now  carried  on  his  depredations  against 
ilie  Christian  states  with  more  destmctlvo 
violence  than  ever. 

Willing  to  support  the  exiled  king  of 
Tunis,  Muly  Hassan,  but  far  more  desirous 
uf  delivering  bis  dominions  from  so  dan- 
gerous a  neighbour  as  Barbaroasa,  the  em- 
peror readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
former,  and  set  sail  for  Tunis  with  a  for- 
midable armament.  This  was  the  most  bril- 
liant exploit  of  his  life.  He  sailed  from 
Qigllarl  to  the  African  coast,  took  the 
strong  seaport  town  Ooletu  br  storm, 
with  too  pieces  of  cannon  and  ail  Barbap 
rosaa's  ttoet;  defeated  the  tyrant  In  a  pitched 


battle;  and  10,000  CAuistiaa  alavea  Invtag 
overpowered  the  guards  and  got  posacasinn 
of  the  rJtadel,  he  made  bis  triumphant  coin 
into  Tunis.  Muly  Hassan,  on  being  rein- 
stated, agreed  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  pat  the 
emperor  In  possession  of  all  the  forOfled 
seaports  In  the  kingdom  of  Tanla,  aad  to 
pay  annually  13,000  crowns  for  the  ■otislst 
cnoe  of  the  Spanish  garrison  In  Oc^etta, 
These  pohits  being  settled,  and  10,000 
Christisn  slaves  freed  from  bondage,  either 
by  arms  or  by  treaty,  Charles,  covered  wttk 
glory,  returned  to  Burope,  and  was  received 
as  the  deliverer  of  Christendom ;  while  Bar- 
barossa,  who  had  retired  to  Boom,  ktst  no 
time  In  gathering  around  hlmThnnrrraaarr 
means  of  becoming  again  the  tyrant  of  tte 
ocean. 

Whilst  Charles  was  fighting  In  so  glorloaa 
a  manner  against  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  Christian  name,  the  king  of  France  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  revive  bis  pv«> 
tensions  In  Italy.  Oloriooa  as  the  lesalt 
had  been,  the  temerity  of  the  Algeriae 
expedition  at  first  portended  nothing  bat 
misfortune ;  and  Frauds  thought  such  an 
opportunity  of  turning  the  political  aoale 
might  not  again  occur.  How  qnl<Aly  did 
the  prospect  change  I  Barbaroasa  defeated 
and  obliged  to  fiy;  the  barbarian  prince 
for  whom  Chaiies  iiad  interested  h«ma^ 
replaced  upon  the  tbrone  of  Tunis,  aad 
that  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Spain; 
while  altars  ware  erected  there  to  cbs 
Christian  religion,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  adorned  wltb  the  broken  chains 
of  slavery. 

A.D.  16M.— Francis  now  Invaded  Italy.  oo> 
cupled  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  threatened 
Milan.  Ohartes,  again  roused  by  exertion, 
arrived  with  a  superior  force,  and  drove 
the  Frencii  from  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy. 
invaded  Provence,  and  bealeged  Marseilles. 
But  the  great  talents  of  the  marshal  de 
Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  Wtenth 
army,  and  still  more  the  determined  eoergy 
of  the  people,  who  now  arose  to  defeod 
their  homes  and  property,  compelled  Clwrtae 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  make  a  most  de- 
plorable retreat  across  the  Alps. 

After  various  other  feats  of  arms,  attended 
with  changing  success,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, through  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
for  ten  years  (June  18,  16M),  according 
to  which  each  of  the  bolligerents  retained 
what  he  possessed.  Savoy  was  therefue 
divided,  but  Milan  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  emperor,  although  under  eqnlTooal 
promlsM  in  flavour  of  Franoe. 

These  conditions  were  not  fuUIUed.  For 
Charies,  having  Invested  his  son  niUlp  with 
Milan,  had  given  his  adversary  anew  oaase 
for  animosity ;  and  the  second  expedltloB 
of  the  emperor  to  Africa,  which  was  this 
time  very  unfortunate,  furnished  Frrnnds 
with  a  favourable  occasion  tor  a  new  mp- 
ture.  The  audacious  piracies  of  Barfaarossik 
which  were  renewed  with  all  their  honors, 
sppesred  finally  to  require  an  avenging 
sword :  and  Charies,  full  of  the  proodcst 
hopes,  underiook  this  crusade  In  October 
IMI,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  w«a 
equipped  and  stored.     Hardly  had  they 
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In  Bome  men  Uio  most  valuable  powcni 
of  the  mind  are  nntted  with  the  basest 
TMUnrlonB.  Thus  It  was  wltli  Alra,  whom 
PhUlp  had  appointed  to  succeed  Granville. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Flanders,  bj  an 
affected  show  of  lenity  and  moderation 
that  silenced  all  diffidence  and  apprehen- 
sions, he  appeased  the  Flemlnffs,  disarmed 
them,  and  decoyed  the  principal  nobility  to 
Brunsels.  Thejrovemor,  thus  master  of  their 
fate,  threw  off  the  mask  that  till  then  con- 
cealed  his  despotic  and  sanguinarr  senti- 
ments, confined  the  most  dlstlngnished  per- 
sons In  a  dungeon,  and  appointed  a  special 
commission  for  their  trlaL  Judges. devoted 
to  his  mandates,  condemned  eighteen  noble- 
men to  deatk.  and  a  few  d^s  after  pro- 
nounced the  like  sentence  against  Bgmont 
and  Horn.  These  executions,  oonducted 
with  the  most  awful  solemnity,  were  a  pre- 
lude to  many  others.  Bzecutloners  were 
despatched  from  one  city  to  another,  and 
in  the  space  of  one  month  thousands  per- 
ished under  their  hands.  Terror,  which  at 
first  chilled  the  courage  of  the  people,  at 
length  gave  place  to  despair,  by  which  It 
was  relieved.  Numerous  armies  appeared 
on  every  side,  all  animated  by  the  desire 
of  avenging  the  blood  of  their  friends  and 
fellow-citizens  shed  on  the  scaffold,  and  all 
made  desperate  by  the  certainty  of  having 
no  hope  or  pardon.  Alva,  no  less  great  as 
a  commander  than  he  was  barbarous  as  a 
minister,  hastened  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  Spaniards  to  the  dlfferentprovlnoca, 
fought  and  triumphed  at  every  step,  dis- 
persed the  confederates,  beat  down  the 
walls  of  the  cities,  and  delugod  the  streets 
with  blood. 

One  head,  however,  eteaped  the  gover- 
nor's snares :  William  prince  of  Orange, 
having  more  penetration  than  his  unfor- 
tunate friends,  did  not  give  way  to  the  flat- 
tering invitations  of  the  Spaniard.  He  re- 
tired to  Germany,  where  he  learned,  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  the  miseries  of  his 
country  :  proscribed  as  he  was,  and  his  for- 
tune confiscated,  without  friends  or  sup- 
port, he  ventured  to  declare  himself  openly 
the  avenger  of  his  countrymen.  A  general 
hatred  against  Philip,  whose  enormities  he 
laid  open;  horror  and  detestation  against 
the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  tyrannical  excesses 
he  painted  In  strong  colours ;  the  Interest 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  alllanees  of 
the  bouse  of  Nassau  with  ao  many  sove- 
reigns, his  prayers,  his  patience  and  reso- 
lution, procured  him  a  small  army,  and  his 
two  brothers  who  Joined  him  gave  Increase 
to  his  hopes. 

He  had  scarcely  raised  the  standard  of 
liberty,  when  the  people  flocked  round  bim 
ready  to  obey  his  orders.  His  first  attempts 
were  unsuccessful,  and  gave  way  to  the  su- 
perior fortune  of  the  duke  of  Alva ;  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  collected  another  army, 
made  his  appearance  In  Holland  again,  and 
was  onoe  more  obliged  to  fiy.  Haarlero, 
Flushing,  Leyden,  snd  most  of  the  marl- 
time  towns  renounced  all  obedience  to  the 
duke  of  Alva ;  the  love  of  d  vll  and  religious 
liberty  animated  every  breast,  and  the  Hol- 
landers, tlU  then  obscure  and  Inslgnlfi- 
— >t,  soenMd  to  beoomoa  nation  of  heroes. 


Courage  and  skin  were  in  vain  oppoanl  to 
them :  the  love  of  liberty  sappUed  the  plaes 
of  numbers,  policy,  expcrtenee,  and  rtdiea 

At  length  the  sovereignty  of  PbOip  vb> 
ablured.  the  Roman  catholic  rellgloci  sbo- 
llshed,  the  state  erected  Into  »  repablk, 
and  William  dedared  their  chief,  under  tke 
title  of  gtadtKoldtr.  But  he  did  not  looc 
rnjov  the  title.  An  assassin  employed  ky 
Philip  gratified  his  revenge  acmtnst  WB- 
llam  ;  and  the  sudden  death  of  that  great 
man  seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction  of 
the  republic  he  had  creat«d ;  bat  Maurice, 
his  worthy  son.  Inherited  bis  dignll^,  hit 
talents,  and  his  seal. 

The  new  stadtholder  was  not  dlono^d 
at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Panaa, 
though  that  hero  possessed  all  the  oafadty 
of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and,  with  more  know- 
ledge  and  experience,  had  many  exodlrat 
qualities.  Though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  by  the  amaxlng  efforts  of  thtit 
enemies,  they  would  listen  to  no  aceota- 
modatlon,  and  contented  themselves  wltk 
soliciting  succours  from  lueen  BUxabcth 
Their  persevering  efforts  were  rewarded : 
the  republic  revived,  her  fleets  retarxd 
from  distant  countries  rtchir  laden,  and 
furnished  her  with  new  resoareea  for  re- 
pelling her  tyrants  and  secarlnir  hCTUbcrty 
on  a  solid  foundation. 

While  PhlUp  was  pursatn^  the 
against  these  obstinate  rsvolt«rs,  an 
expected  revolution  procnred  him  a 
kingdom.  John  III.,  who  during  a  Ume 
reign  saw  Portugal  enjoy  the  moa«  spleadld 
prosperity,  left  only  a  grandson  for  hia  suc- 
cessor, who  was  still  an  Infiuit,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  the  model  of  happy  monarehs. 
A  peaceful  and  wise  regency  aogmented 
those  expectations,  whtw  were  eonfimed 
by  the  great  qualities  Oiat  appeared  in  Se- 
bastian. 

This  prinee.  In  peace  with  an  Snrope. 
master  of  the  most  extensive  commerce  till 
then  carried  on.  Idolised  by  his  people,  who 
fancied  the  great  kings  his  predecoasoca 
were  revived  In  him,  appeared  to  have  no- 
thing that  oould  prevent  hira  firom  eojoy- 
Ing  an  enviable  felicity.  Bat  a  vain  pas- 
sion for  glory  having  suddenly  captivated 
the  mind  of  Sebastian,  hurried  him  to  the 
tomb,  and  with  him  the  glorr  and  proa- 
perlty  of  the  nation  vanished  for  ewr. 

One  of  those  scenes  of  ambition  ao  fre- 
quent among  barbarians,  tuwl  lately  beea 
exhibited  at  Morocco.  The  niler  <^  that 
country  was  both  weak  and  odtooa,  and 
his  ancle  taking  advantage  of  his  nnimpa- 
larlty,  obtained  the  crown.  The  onfoita- 
nate  monarch,  having  no  hopea  of  aaafsl- 
ance  from  subjects  that  bad  aoifered  by  his 
oppression.  iu)plled  to  the  Christian  prtncca, 
and  endeavoured  to  intereet  them  in  hla 
cause  by  the  moat  specious  promises.  Phi- 
lip was  too  prudent  to  engage  in  a  war 
from  which  he  could  derive  but  Ilttto  ad- 
vantage, and  Uierefore  rejected  the  aoDcl- 
utlons  and  offers  of  the  African.  Brbaa- 
tian  eagerly  embraoed  them,  and  revolved 
to  employ  all  his  forces  In  restoring  the 
tyrant.  Deaf  to  all  advloe,  and  btlnd  to 
every  other  eonaeqnenoe,  he  could  se«  n»> 
thing  in  the  proseoatloa  of  this  daalgn  tmt 
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the  liuiiuur  of  being  the  protectot  of  kings, 
the  slory  of  baring  an  emperor  for  his  vas- 
Bii1»  and  of  planting  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity In  tho  capital  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  enemies  of  the  cross.    He  led  the 
army  in  person  to  Africa,  and  hating  landed 
with  sticta  Borcess  as  seemed  to  presage 
BtlU  erreater  advantages,  he  exalted  in  the 
(Tcneral  consternation  that  appeared  around 
blm.    But  bis  fond  hopes  were  speedily 
dissipated  ;  for  when  on  the  plains  of  Ai- 
.cassar  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Africa 
contested  tbe  prize  of  ralour,  the  van- 
quished Christians  suffered  a  memorable 
defeat :   half  the  Portuguese  nobility  feU 
honeath  the  Moorish  scimitar,  and  tliree 
kings  were  slain. 
The  cardinal  Henry  Immediately  ascend- 
,    ed  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  he  survived 
his  accession  only  two  years;  and  Philip, 
1>elng  In  the  same  degree  of  affinity  with 
Catherine,  dnchess  of  Braganxa,  who  then 
claimed  the  sceptre,  supported  his  preten- 
sions by  force  of  arms,  and  proved  victori- 
ous In  many  a  sanguinary  encounter.    Lis- 
bon   was  taken,  plundered,  and  deluged 
with  blood.    Executioners    succeeded    to 
tbe  soldiery ;  the  whole  kingdom  was  sub- 
jected to  Philip,  and  his  good  fortune  at 
the  same  time  gave  him  possession  of  sll 
the  appendages  of  the  ax>wn— the  Portu- 
guese colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Bra- 
zil, and  the  richest  islands  of  the  Indies. 
Tpt,  rich  and  extensive  as  were  his  posses- 
sions, valiant  as  were  his  troops,  and  in- 
flexible as  he  was  In  all  that  he  undertook, 
the  brave  Flemings,  assisted  by  Elizabeth 
of  England,  carried  on  the  war  in  support 
of  their  Independence  with  unconquerable 
fortitude.     Impatient  of   this    long-pro- 
tracted   straggle,  so  disgraceful  to  him 
who  could  boast  the  best  troops  and  most 
able  generals  in  the  world,  Philip  resolved, 
by  one  stupendous  effort,  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  revolt,  and  chastise  the  powers 
which  had  abetted  Ik    Be  fltted  out.  In  the 
vear  1588,  the  most  formidable  fleet  that 
had  ever  sailed,  and,  that  religious  seal 
might  give  greater  force  to  the  weapons  of 
war,  the  pope  CSiztus  T.)  bestowed  on  It 
his  benediction,  and  styled  It  *  the  Invin- 
cible Armada.'   Tbne  years  had  been  spent 
In  preparing  this  armament,  which  was 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  England.    It 
consisted  of  130  ahlps,  most  of  which,  from 
their  large  size,  were  unwieldy:  nor  was 
tlie  skill  of  the  Spaniards  In  maritlroeaflalrs 
equal  to  tbe  management  of  such  a  fleet. 
No  sooner  had  the  armada  entered  the  nar- 
row teas,  than  It  was  beset  with  violent 
tempests ;  whilst  the  whole  naval  force  of 
I  England,  then  composed  of  light  quick- 
sailing  ships,  was  drawn  together  to  op- 
pose tbf  attack.    Lord  Efflngham  had  the 
chief  command,  and  sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
was  rtre-admlral,  performed  signal  services. 
Tbe  superior  seamanship  of  the  English  was 
very  surcessfully  displayed  in  this  import- 
ant coDt^Bt,  in  which  great  advantagea  were 
obtained  from  the  use  of  flro-ships.  which 
wpre  first  brought  Into  use  upon  this  me- 
moraltle  occasion.     Such  were  the  conse- 
(lurnce^  both  from  tempests  and  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies,  that  In  the  course  of  a 


month  from  the  time  they  left  Oorunna,  no 
more  than  fifty-three  ships  had  escaped  de- 
struction, and  about  20,000  persons  perished 
in  the  expedition.  [For  a  more  detailed 
account,  see '  Eholahd,'  p.  850, 880,  &c.] 

Philip  died  In  the  year  1606,  having 
reigned  forty-three  years.  He  has  Ijeen 
compared,  and  In  some  respects  with  Jus- 
tice, to  Tiberius.  Both  these  tyrants  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  the  abasement 
of  the  character  of  their  people ;  both  were 
equally  dreaded  by  their  own  families  and 
by  their  subjecta:  both  were  full  of  the 
deepest  dissimulation;  both  were  severe 
towards  others,  and  licentious  In  their  own 
hablta.  But  PhUlp  possessed  great  perse- 
verance, admirable  firmness  under  adverse 
circumstances,  and  an  appearance  of  de- 
votion calculated  to  make  a  strong  Im- 
pression on  the  people,  together  with  that 
stately  reserve  which  the  multitude  mis- 
takes for  dignity.  Notwithstanding  ttala 
severity  of  deportment,  his  manners  were 
affable  and  gracious  when  he  chose  to  as* 
sume  that  character.  He  suffered  nothing 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  his  undertakings  ; 
he  regarded  religion  and  crime  as  two  In- 
straments,  of  which  he  equally  availed 
himself  without  hesitation,  according  as 
either  was  suitable  to  his  purposes ;  for  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  performance  of 
certain  exterior  rites  of  devotion,  snd  a 
strict  adherence  In  religious  opinions  to 
the  dogmas  of  Rome,  gave  him  unbounded 
license  In  all  other  respects.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip  III.,  his  son  by  his  fourth 
wife  Anna  of  Austria;  Don  Carlos,  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  accnsed  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  his  father,  having 
ended  his  days  In  1688. 

Philip  III.  was  not  less  bigoted  or  super- 
stitious than  his  predecessors,  but  he  was 
less  stained  with  crime  and  without  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  his  father.  A  peace 
with  England  was  concluded  In  1804,  and 
an  armistice  for  twelve  years  with  the  Ne- 
therlands In  1800;  but  Spain  suffered  an 
Irreparable  loss  In  population  and  wealth 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Morlscoes  or  des- 
cendants of  the  Moors.  They  were  allowed 
thirty  days  to  banish  themselves,  and  death 
was  the  pnnishmeut  appointed  for  such  as 
remained  behind  after  the  specified  time. 
By  this  Impolitic  act.  and  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  Spain  lost  800.000  of 
her  most  Industrious  Inhabitants,  besides 
those  who  were  successively  butchered,  a 
loss  which  transferred  flve-slxths  of  her 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  reduced  the  public  revenue  from 
thirty  to  fourteen  millions  of  ducats.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son :  a.  d.  1821. 

Under  the  reign  of  Philip  rv.  Portugal 
shook  off  its  bonds  by  a  happl}y  conducted 
revolution,  which  placed  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganxa on  the  throne  In  l«4a  The  war  In 
the  Netherlands  was  renewed,  but  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
In  1848,  by  w'hich  the  king  of  Spain  ac- 
knowledged the  Independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  During  the  thirty  years' 
war  Prance  acted  against  Spain,  which  was 
allied  to  Austria;  and  this  struggle  wm 
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not  rren  t«nnlDat«d  by  the  pokce  of  West- 
phalia, tMit  eootlnoed  tin  the  peace  of  the 
Pireneet,  tn  16M.  bj  which  BouMtUon  and 
Perpisnan  were  ceded  to  Franee,  and  a 
nianiaire  was  concerted  between  the  In- 
fknu  Maria  Tbereaa»  PhllUTadancbter,  and 
LonUXIT. 

In  1M5  Philip  IT.  died,  learteff  fbr  hfa 
anccewor  an  tn&nt  aon  (Charles  ID  only 
fonr  years  of  a«e,  daring  whose  minority 
the  qneen  dowager.  Mary  Anne  of  Anstrla, 

Eoremed  the  kingdom,  whilst  she  resigned 
erself  to  the  goremment  of  her  confessor, 
a  )eiralt,  and  by  birth  a  German,  named 
Kicard,  whom  she  caused  to  he  appointed 
Inquisitor  genenL  The  king,  when  eight<>en 
years  of  age.  married  a  danghter  of  Philip 
dnke  of  Orlnns,  who  by  her  mother  was 
grand-daughter  to  Charlea  L  of  England ; 
but  this  marriage  producing  no  Issue,  on 
the  death  of  the  king,  which  happened  tn 
1700,  the  raceesslon  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  contested  between  Philip  dnke  of  An- 
jono,  second  son  of  the  danphln.  and  grand- 
son to  Louis  XTT.  bj  Maria  Theresa,  whom 
the  deceased  king  bad  In  his  will  named 
for  his  Immediate  iueoessor,  and  the  arch- 
duke  Charles  of  Anstrla,  brother  to  the 
emperor  Joseph. 

On  this  occasion,  the  jealoosy  which  pre- 
railed  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  French 
monarchy  occasioned  a  grand  alliance  to 
be  formed  between  the  maritime  powers 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  to  prerent  the 
duke  of  Anjon  from  obtaining  the  crown  of 
Bpaln,  and  to  place  that  diadem  on  the 
head  of  the  archduke  Charles.  This  occa- 
sioned a  long  and  destructire  war;  but  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph, 
In  1711.  when  he  was  In  the  Brd  year  of 
his  age,  entirely  changed  the  political  as- 
pect of  Europe ;  and  Charles,  who  bad  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  en- 
tered Madrid  In  triumph,  tn  eonsequenoe 
of  the  wonderful  successes  of  the  eart  of 
Peterborough,  succeeding  his  brother  In 
the  empire,  that  Idea  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  In  Europe,  ^lich  had 
procured  the  archduke  such  powerful  sup- 
port a«r»lnst  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  now 
pointed  out  the  bad  policy  of  sufterlng  the 
empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  be 
again  held  by  the  same  sorereign.  This, 
together  with  the  rererse  of  fortune  which 
had  happened  to  Charies  by  the  defeat 
at  Almanxa.  brought  about  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  confirmed  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  Philip,  but  stripped  It  of  all  those 
▼aluable  European  appendages  which  had 
for  maigr  years  been  annexed  to  that  mo- 
narchy :  Belgium,  Kaples,  Sicily,  and  Mi- 
Ian  being  resigned  to  Austria ;  Iterdlnla  to 
Savoy ;  and  Minorca  and  Qlbraltar  to  Eng- 
land. 

To  preTent,as  mndh  as  possible,  the  dan- 
ger apprehended  from  two  kingdoms  being 
posseiMod  by  one  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Philip  ▼.  solemnly  renounced  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  In  case  the 
succession  should  happen  to  derolre  on 
him ;  and  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Herri 
and  Orieans,  on  their  parts  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Many  Important  oonqnetts  wore  made 


by  the  nsTy  of  Great  Britain  la  the  Medi- 
terranean, during  the  war  for  the  saece*- 
slon ;  and  the  strength  and  peaoanes  of 
Spain  were  In  every  respect  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  tt.  The  proTlnees  of 
Oatalonla,  and  Arragon.  which  had 
to  the  InteresU  of  Ouulea.  sererdy  fcH  tibs 
resentment  of  Philip,  when  he  beeane  «w- 
tabllshed  on  the  throne ;  all  the  remalna  of 
liberty  which  those  people  had  been  aOowcd 
to  retain  since  the  days  of  the  Goiblc 
were  abolished, and  the  sortyelgn 
an  absolute  power  orar  th«  Uvea  nod  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects. 

Oardlnal  Alberont,  an  Itallaa,  wbo  tiricsMi 
minister  to  PhlHp  lY.  soon  after  be  married 
his  second  wife,  th*  princes*  Ellxabeth. 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Parma  Gn4>.  was 
formed  for  enterprise  and  Intrlgoe :  he  la- 
boured Indefattgably  to  restore  the  king- 
dom to  something  of  Its  former  oooae- 
quence ;  and  by  his  attention  and  mperlcr 
talents  the  Spanish  navy  was  greatly  aog^ 
mentod.  His  designs  were  so  bold  and  ex- 
tensive, that  for  a  short  time  they  seemed 
Ukely  to  effect  mighty  changes  tn  the  podtl- 
cal  system  of  Europe;  and  tn  I TlTSipala re- 
fused to  ratify  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  All 
these  Ideal j>rojects  were,  however,  at  once 
disconcerted  by  the  British  cotirt,  tn  send- 
ing a  fleet  Into  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
without  any  prevlons  declaration  of 
attacked  the  naval  force  of  Spain,  at 
Passaro,  In  Sirlly  (Aug.  1718).  and  took  or 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  their  ships. 
This  decided  step  on  ths  part  of  ^Bgtniwl 
soon  procured  the  dismissal  of  Alberool, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to  ths 
quadruple  alliance  between  Great  Brltafa, 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

In  1730  great  misunderstaiidlnn  aroae 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London, 
In  respect  to  the  right  which  the  subjects 
of  the  latter  claimed  to  cut  logwood  on  the 
Spanish  main,  and  from  the  conduct  of  ths 
muxrdareottoM  of  the  former  tn  th«  West 
Indies,  In  seizing  upon  and  oonftscatlng 
British  merchant-ships  there.  These  dis- 
putes gave  rise  to  a  war,  the  principal  event 
of  which  was  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  by 
the  English.  PhlUp  T.  died  In  1740.  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  TL.  his  son 
by  his  first  queen,  who  reigned  thirteen 
years,  and  dytoff  without  Issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  half-brother  Charlea  UL, then 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Under  the  reign  of  Ohariec  in.  the 
Bourbon  family  compact  of  ITttl  Involwd 
Spain,  to  lu  Injury,  tn  the  war  between 
England  and  France.  The  exi>edlttons 
against  Algters  likewise  miscarried;  as 
did  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  tn  tha  war  of 
1777-83.  Tet  the  Internal  admlnlstrattoa 
improved,  as  was  seen  In  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  nsefal 
arts,  while  the  population  was  consider- 
ably on  the  Increase.  The  power  of  the  In- 
quisition also  was  restricted,  and  the  secret 
opposition  of  the  Jesuits  annihilated  at  a 
blow,  by  the  *  pragmatic  sanction*  of  1787, 
which  banished  them  from  all  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  confiscated  tlielr  property. 
The  grossest  superstition,  however,  stilt 
abounded,  and  a  strict  observanca  of  the 
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t  It,,  n  rt,.-i  ri*"i:  w<i  tn  f  i  •*■■;  -r^- 
'  uf  "  .  n'l  .  ••  f  l.v  '*  M  T  -1  »,  rrval 
I  ii  r..*»  r»  f  fi!*"*  Tf  •  l*»  k  r*  f  J  lii  M*^- 
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«  U  ch  furr.  'I'Jf  rt .'  !»'  .  4.  TV'  K-t  -irt  in.  n- 
'     €'1  II.  ii>)  ^  ■< '    ri' *  »*>4 '.  "»ii  mvr.i  f<  "rf  »*•  «  : 

l-u'  U.<  r  r.  jui  r  r*  r»  n.a  'win  ii-t*  r*  •*  'y 
'  (.f  till  !:»<«••  K»  11  h  lb' >  .<'-^;  "d.  •-■  tbt* 
'     iri)*ri  Ii."   r\rr|«Lt.re  konvaudLil  &ad  La- 

I        Aii-i'  »  nuwd^Ini^  w»r,  and  5»r^h'*TO 

I     tT»»..>   'K<  I.  In  Jait    irr   !••••>,  t<>  U-%\*  tie 

j     rdil'i't   .if  !hp   w»r  t'    h»*  r.»r-t.'»'*.     T^  <» 

1     i.lij.  <  t»  rli<»  n>  (wrm  '«'.l  thf  Kn  t.ih  sr-rfriJs 

'     111  «ImI  .111.!  t»,t>  f.iSit.»i'e.a  j*-»r  -thf  rtf-n- 

I     ij«i* -'  I  f  I'Mrt  uirtl,  ami  IIm    marrli    .%-«»r  the 

I     s  ,  rr  »  M  T-  i.fi  u>  «  a.i  z.     Ttir    Mrit.-h  hid 

}n  ,  .in**   iiii»»ir«  «»f   r.irnnnl.     *<lr   Art^.ur 

>\«;ir»Uj  a>l\«iir«*d  fr<n'    l.'»'-'n.   hj   the 

M  T)  I'f  Al'  Mi'Tn,  lip  tf"'  T^mi*.  f»ti>l  C'lcftt* 

j.tliinl   li<m    r<  tr  Trniill" :   »l.  ;»t    (iri,T\^ 

ur  |{  iiKirt  \V  imn  »«l\  »nc»>«l  <'>  I  r  PUrt  tir:», 

tit, A  Veil,  ki",  th<  *<i>iiiil''h  u>  i.«T»l,  fr'in  lh«' 

hhrr-*  M'ln  nil,  ti)\»«ril«  Mft'Uld.    TiiU  V^  Id 

1     i>l:ti(  i.f  MiUtk  *in«  fni«tntt'd  by  thr  Jwittir 

1     ..f  Ti'jMTi.     Thr  MrHi-h.  hidf^-d.  wpiTVlo- 

i      |(irii-iiit  i)\rr  Jk**  |  Ii,  ^  lrt<ir.  mid  Jonrd-^In  : 

'     >.ut  not  W\i\a  miTli  iMitly  mir-l'-'rlod  Uy  tlio 

Kj  II  iirdit,  mid   >K'.tiir  ttrrnti  n«"<l  hy  8<^oIl 

'     Hii.lN<>  iul\«nrJtiK..ii  th<-'r  fliJik.ilH-y  w»'re 

ct   irt  d  lori-Mn  to  the  front  l«  rft'.f  r^nnk'!!! ; 

nfit  r   ^Imti  \'«  ih-bh^^  i\U(i  Ik'^^h  Ui  ntn  It, 

niid  ««■  di*r<Mt<d  »>y  ,|o--4>|>li  »t  A'tn-'nnoid, 

itff  «\n>  \>  ilxoti  !•>  N<-y  In  tlir  p&ASef  of  Itoro*. 

Madrid  Itiil"  t  «<  ajK-d  h  t"li'tfr. 

Tli«  •■<  iiirnl  Juiitfi  Hi  Htviilcnow  rc^olvod 
III  >  l4'ld  It)  Ihr  unlxfr^nl  \%IhIi  U>  ajioCtnMe 
I  lie  ri.rii  •  «n<l  ti>  Hi  nitiiit«"  »  rcflrnry.  New 
Miiil»'4  «.  r<  rri'alitl,  and  Arivttf  i  advanroU 
«otli  w.twKi  nii-n  aa  far  aj»  Orana,  whcro, 
lioHi'MT.  Ill' « •»■•  ml irvly  rli-ftrtt«'d  liy  Mor- 
thr  M  idrld.  Ill«■n■f.•^^,  mn-.  a^^alM  wivod ; 
l»ul  In  I'Hl  »1..|iIh.  Arriwon,  and  lliway,  thi» 
m.mi  di'-ixt.il*'  ulrmr^/Ii-  w»«*  rarrW>d<>n  with 
111.  i.Hiid*  of  till'  puihotn.  In  Old  CaolUe 
"^^tiMl  K"«"fll''*  I«»riica  hoxonnl  on  Iho 
*•  r«  lull  :  and  In  N;»\  nrrr  the  Iro  >pa  of  Min» 
w.  I.  ftn  ul.-diiti- 1»  ri'irtotliem.  The  l:ir*:e«t 
'  oi.n.niij  ,,f  (Ik  ni.  under  llie  dnadtxl  Mar- 

-H...  f>.rMii  rl>  a  .-oL-iii  1  In  tliO  nrmy,  eu- 

rMiinrj  ,,  ,\  oi  viiiil  Kmi-r-iU  In  the  o|>eii  field. 
Ill  vnlii  did  the  Kh'IhIi  oHlnMlnli  furtresm'S 
on  th.  Ir  lliH'^  of  •■iiiMiiuiiilrntlon,  and  en- 
di.iM'iir  tn  protrii  their  rear  by  movable 
rolmim.*,  Yel  their  [.Ihii  aKulnnl  Andalusia 
Hilt  1 1 '  did.  Willi  av'.inKi  men,  the  ra-Hli  An'- 
»ak.a  ihoiitfht  lie  coiihl  miilnlarn  the  Jlno 
nil  iIk-  Hi  rm  ^lori'iiH.  tiflren  lefiitiies  lonir, 
IniteiH  heil  and  iiilind.  and  Imvliiir  In  ita 
niiire  the  fortltloil  piift  of  rerHp«'ro*, 
n^riln-t  Oit.inio  lrv>o|»i«.  toinntandeil  by  the 
iK-nt  KeiuTHlM  of  Friinrc.  l)<-i>i«ollea  aiid 
(la^tn.  III  January  IMo,  took  the  paaa  of 
L>eff|ietina  reran  ;  Keba^tlaiio  atormed  the 
ill  nie  tif  8f.  Kf.l«'VMn.  aiid  took  the  brldRea 
«t\er  the  Giiadalnulver;  and  on  the  21i»t 
of  Januanr,  IMIO,  J«iaoph  Buiinaparte  enwr- 
«^  narlon.  J^t'n  waa  conquered  ;  CJordova 
aubu7ltt4-d.  BelMUitlano  orni|»lod  Ornnnda  ; 
Mid  JiMCiJi,  on  tho  latof  Kobni»o.  entered 
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T     ■  l\:u^,  til*  y^lT 
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•  -'^'^  *=,  •■.  *■>»  tfrf  .     r^"   T^'*^  Br-    ' 
•».  1'    -•:,    PtT'A,   wx*   »*■,.    c'-^    13    f'" 
i\i  x^.  tte  .♦■rr*  aad      ^'-s  ~*  'i-  *' 

Xrrxr-  n  rr  "^  "sc  -^     l-^    I  ^  —     ■;-.■  f- 
e  r  w  r  ■  1  Ai»:    ^.**.  •?.  J  ti. » t  .r  ~r  -  - 
irtL- a.r»  D*t  r   r-  ...ra:       1—  i^    *    -  i:  " 
tit    t     r'.h      f   'L<    T^w-:!*,    ■««■*      rr-.  = 
Da.' d-d    ^  Br:'  *h    «j—    -  ,^  ^  ,  *>   i-- 
IJ-r-^fi  rd  »  I'-  rtuc,,  *^   mj-~^  atrw  ' 
f'r*  nir,   b*-  d'-»   ii,  •■•    r.   .  -i^     Z"."  '- 
i»ir  tf  "t  "WV;    ntrxi  l.  «t  It*  1  ^^  ^  »*f 
t J  ?..(«ii  "ijir lard*  un  *tr  Fl    ^i^A. c*l ' 
ut.  !er  Itv  a»t<iv«.     Ttie   tsi*  n    ^.  ^t^    ^ 
ali.ed  fume  w%a  prk^Tc^il  c*s    '*!*  b-^^'- 
Li-'>>n.  »bi'-b  bad   I  ^-t-t.    rt— i<r^.    t.  " 
i.ab'e.     TIm  I'laii  t,f  thf  Brfi.-£  -»  —  t^^ 
tbtref  re,  w»«   defci.i«:Te.     Mrki*'*'^  *  » 
I,.*  u'.<irr"ik:my   In   J  utx>,   Vy  ti*  s-^ 

l«Kh  of  July,  and  Jioy  eDrenrd  P.rtirz*. 
the  rivorc\««;  l^ut  Altnr  Mk  dktj_r*:  *- 
M"!!-*  till  the  2Tth  of   AuB-a^t.  »t<r  *"  '  • 
f'l.;iixed  to  cai)ituU.te,      ^V  Line***  «•..-; 
th«>  wh..!r  ctiuntry  tbr^oo^b  whj -*  Ma*--' 
cuid  foil  >w  him  tn  Im-  la^j  w»ste  •  as:  • 
latter  ^a«  coc*egu^ctIx  o^mpoLi^J  I    *' 
bl-*  niarrli  iti-me  time.     Ht'  w»«  tr:*r»«" 
l>eateu  at  Ba-uwo  ;  and  "Wrl.'inst.  r  a-"* 
t'-red  the  Mroiiif  p^wttion  jf  T">rr«»''^""-"^ 
which  consii-tt-d  of  two  line*  oo  tfc*  i-  •■    ■ 
of    LlittwH,  defend<-tl     by    iro  wti  ;•»" 
workfl  and  444    canoon.      Maewna  f  -  ' 
Uil»  i>o(iitlon  tinfts(^!ab)e,  and  rtTm'«. 
aft*  r  lirrerRl  enciurvment*  of  Uttie  l***     ' 
ance,  in  November  to  Saticarvm.    H**^ -" 
rtni.ilned    tiU    March   IMl,   wbtrn   k*  *» 
rompelled,  by  maiit  of  prurj*4<m*,  tn  ctr 
cu-it«  Portugal  entirely.     But  the  Fr-^ 
were  rlctorlonB  at  r>Hier  potnta.    P&'i 
In  January  1811,  to<ik  the  iBiportaBtfnT"* 
of  Tortota,  In  Catalonia:  and,  in  liw  f 
lowing  June,  after  a  mardrrons  ««"''■' 
live  daya,  thofortretnof  Tarra«otia    fk*e  ' 
look  the  frontier  f<>rtre«#ea  toward*  Pum- 
jral— Ollvenca  and  Badajos;  and  V\c<ard^ 
feaU'd    general  Graham   at    Chleiaaa    It 
the  autumn.  Ruchot  marrtied  agaioit  T*- 
leiula;  and  aft^r  barlnir  beaten  the  ancr 
under  (reneral  Blake,  Munrledro  fell  nc  th- 
2flih  of  Oetober,  and  ValmicU  •vrradereil 
In  January  1813. 

Lord    Wellington    now  agnln    entfre*? 
Hpain.    He  took  Ouldad  Rodrigo  and  B^ 
dajoi;    but  be  waa  in  aapported  by  the 
eort«'B   and    tho    rcffetiry.    At   this   time 
Miirmnnt  waa  at  the  head  of  ibe  Frrndi 
amiy  In  Portugal :  but  the  low  of  tiie  it- 
pMlve  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  »nd  f-f 
July  1819,  obliged  him  to  glre  op  tbe  de- 
fence of  Madrid.    Wellington  «nt«Trd  tb«    i 
cliy  on  the  2Snd  of  August,  and  the  Prenrfe 
rvtirod  from  before  i^adiz  about  the  same 
time;  thua  withdrawing  their  fhrceiflrom 
the  aouth  of  Bpaln,  and  eonc^^ntrattog  tbetn  ' 
In  the  eaatcni  and  nortlicm  parta    After  i) 
the  oeeupatton  of  Madrid.  Wellington  fol-    I 
lowed  tho  enemy  to  Burgua ;  but  oe  favc 
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At  lenetb»iriLpi>l«ni'id1iut«ri  lul 
*-b1cJi  ««B  boTe^M  br  Brallud.  In  A- 

tciD  o*?tMoIe  tli«  eneaj,  uid  AnLM  tl 
BpLcndld  Tlctorr  ol  Tlttorl*  ;  4fl*r  wbli 

u  Eujonns.  uid  lou  ul  lu  tame«,  Tl 
Ccmnt  Ablalj4l  DctflplBd  tbe  iiua  ot  P* 
porbo.    Grahun  l>Hl«g«dBL  Bebsatlu.v 
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In  the  penoDKl  nerTioe  qI  thfl  kju,   Krerj 


udPortler,  kin.  L«t.  ud  Tida].  w<r 
K lu  iHd  boa  slii<s«d  u  un  blmieu  b 
IbeLr  innidi  lud  nffend  «  di«  rukiO 


fllie  tr.rrmtttrti   at  Kfrtrnm    Hrf. 
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'miJ'oMt  Britain  adnaed  tbomrwto 
Ipld,  uid  offered  ber  medUiUin.  TtaeSpu- 
helntcrlereDeeafihaforelfBpoweni.aBd 

layonne,  ud  the  enrtei  nmmDned  Ihe 
mtloiiHl  snaidi  to  lerre  with  the  troopa  ol 

S-.  sssMsw.sas.ar.ss 

o(  hi.  n-n  tiee  OioltB:  and  all  the  decree. 

fm       \ 

Inie  power.  Hid  reqnened  blm  u>  retire  u 
tbe  Pnncb  eanp,  where  ha  bad  been  re- 
re«ed1n  torn  bj  the  dnhe  -1th  erle.ot 
'  viva  el  rer  1  Tin  U  relliCno  1  Moera  la 

sSSHsSSSS 

"•rae'Siimril  oMKta  o(  ibeeipodtilon.to 
al^e'Bm™T™nilllun  ^Unl«loM, 

H<                                     u  eiecuted  at  Ha^ 

irf                                     •blEfHrTwnnldiu,- 

with  riuce.  •IIPDliilna  (°i  ibe  milnte- 
S'orgiullwd  ™ai.d  'thVdJhl'd  o™'^™ 

ler.   Thot1n(fefDH>dtntDloO«lli;aDd 
I  regencrol  three  membera,  with   rojal 

U4  Ibe  »l°«.  Mill  the  re^n%,  depaitcj 
(or  (WU;  Iral  the  iMBple  we™  w  lurloo. 

ll«n>blM  the  regonci  In  Hrfrld'decliSrf' 

under  lomjn  Dan :  and  In  Ih.follnwlng 
rear  Hpaln  wu  eraenated  bj  the  rreorli 

'rtSr.word.  the  anSnld.  eille,  and  Mo 
dUEeiin  h*]  done  u  mncb  to  tuDdne  the 
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I  iMtUmal  •i>1rlc.  and  to  reduce  the  nanibera 
of  ctterofutltattotMJlsU.ibjavbrn,  InlKm. 

I   tb^  Krencli  rerotatloa  produced  mrb  cfffd* 

,  In  BdiClOMi,  and  ridu^  ao  nurb  alarm  la 
iiermMar  *Dd  otbrr  DMnhhtmnag  co\xntrie%. 
It  ■carceiy  awakmrd  tb«  popular  fc^Ilnff  cm 

I  tbU  aide  tba  Pyrenee*:  the  troobiea  of 
Ht«iii  were  sow  m/Mtlf  coofloed  to  the 
•tratrfcle  for  pover  betw^en  tbe  more  or  lea* 
atwitate  of  the  abaolotUU.  tbe  former  bav- 
Inir  been  faronred  by  tbe  rUrwa  of  Don 
CfUm,  tbeo  belr  preaunpilTe  to  tbe  ttarooe. 
aiid  tb«  latter  bf  tbe  klnc.  Bat  on  tbe 
Irlrtb  of  a  rojai  prlneeaa.  In  100,  by  ICarU 
Chrlatlca,  bla  foortb  wtfe,  a  royal  decree 
rrndered  tbe  crown  bercditary  In  tbe  female 
Itur,  In  defaolt  of  male  belra,  and  entirely 
rhanged  tbe  relat!  ^n  of  tbe  prince  to  tbe 
tbrone. 

I>arln9  a  aerere  attack  of  Ulncaa,  Ferdi- 
nand, at  tbe  Instillation  of  tbe  frtenda  o^ 
htfti  Oartoa,  In  183S,  renewed  tbe  fialle  law, 
wblcb  rendered  tbe  tbrone  of  Spuln  bercdi- 
tary only  In  tbe  male  line ;  bot,  wltb  tbat 
ractllatlnv  eondoct  wblcb  la  one  of  tbe 
Barest  marks  of  a  weak  mind,  bis  majesty, 
on  bis  recovery,  formally  protested  against 
tbe  decree,  wblfb  be  stated  to  bare  been 
extorted  from  blm  ;  and  be  then  a^n  de- 
clared bis  daa«bter  to  lie  bis  only  lei^l- 
timat«  saccesaur  to  tbe  throne  of  Spain. 
Shortly  af  t^r  tbla,  Don  Oarlos  was  banished 
from  tbe  kimrdom ;  and  Ferdinand,  who 
was  In  bis  fiftletb  year,  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  cm  the  39tu  of  September  1833. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  VILbecarai  tbe 
alffnal  for  the  breaking  oat  of  freah  dlsacn- 
alcms.  In  order  still  farther  to  fortify  tbe 
riffht  of  his  daughter  to  the  tbrcme,  be  bad 
exercised  tbe  prerogative  of  naming  her 
his  successor  in  bis  will ;  and  by  the  same 
Instrument  he  appointed  tbe  queen  regent 
till  the  InfanU  Isabella  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  yeara.  Don  Oarlos,  however, 
claimed  the  throne  in  rlrtue  ot  tbe  Sallo 
Uiw,  although  It  had  been  repealed,  and 
was  never,  in  fact,  practically  In  force.  The 
rights  of  Isalielbi  II.  were  supported  by  the 
lil>prals :  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos  by 
tbe  abaolotists.  Guided  by  tbe  ccransels  of 
M.  Zea,  tbe  chlcTf  minister,  the  queen  de- 
pended apon  the  support  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists  for  securing  tbe  snccessiou  of 
her  infant  daughter.  The  strength  of  the 
GariisU  lay  chiefly  In  Mararre,  Oataloniaj 
the  BIsoayan  provinces.  Old  Castile,  and 
Kstremadunk  The  chief  strength  ot  tho 
constltutionalista  was  in  Madrid,  and  In 
the  provinces  of  Andalasb^  Murcla*  Valen- 
cia, and  other  districts  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  queen-regent  was  not 
slow  in  adopting  rigorous  and  popular 
nieaaures  to  counteract  tbe  C^rliata.  With 
tlie  aid  of  the  provincial  milltto  and  tbe 
volunteers,  she  disbanded  the  rojrallst  ro- 
Inuteers  of  the  oaiHtal,  and  in  Toledo ;  she 
also  remodelled  the  post-offlee  laws,  the 
eensorablp  of  the  press,  and  public  educa- 
tion :  while  at  the  same  time  care  was  taken 
not  to  disturb  existing  interests  and  pre- 
judices. Meantime  several  contests  took 
piiwe  between  tbe  rival  parties,  accom- 
imnled  with  the  exercise  of  great  cruelties 
nil  both  sides ;  but  tho  queen's  party  waa 


'  generally 
tbe  year  tbe  drfl 
an  end. 

I     Tbe  reciprocal 
several  times  oeeamd,  and  ike 
hatred  and  nnrcoge 
raged  by  botb  parties :  In  abort,  ao  bk' 

,  was  tbe  Spanish  eootest  canted  em, 

.  tbe  doke  of  Weill  ngtoo,  Crum  moUn 
humaolty, aeat  lord  mioC  and  roJooci 

'  wood  oo  a  mtsalon  to  Spain,  to 

<  to  pot  a  stop  to  tbe  crsieltlcs  pracKlaed  by 

I  tbe  beUlgerenta,  and  render  tbe  war  leas 
liloody  and  revengefnL  Tbe  CkrtatlBoa  be- 
citated  at  first  to  enter  Into  any  tmaa  vlib 
tbe  Oarllsts,  whom  they  derated  rebels ; 
and  altboa^,  at  Icngtb.  tt  waa  notaalty 
agreed  apon  to  treat  tbe  prlsooers  takra 
on  either  side  according  Co  tbe  ovdiaary 
rules  of  war,  a  few  months  only  elapsed 
before  similar  barbaritiea 
with  all  tbelr  fc>nner 

In  tbe  sprlnc  of  iSM  a  treaty 
ciuded  in  London,  by  tbe  oovrta  of  Qrcat 
Britain,  France.  Spain,  and  Portagal,  bar^ 
Ing  for  Its  object  tbe  pafJUcatton  <jI  tbe 
penlnaula,  By  this  qoadrnpie  treaty  tt  was 
agreed— tbat  Spain  and  IHutogal  ab<  aid 
assist  each,  other  in  tbe  expolaloa  firua 
their  respective  terrltorfea  of  Doa  Cutoa 
and  Don  Miguel ;  tbat  Britain  aboold  oo- 
operate  by  employing  a  naval  foree ;  and 
tbat  France  should  assist  tbe  ecmtractlng 
parties  in  any  way  tbat  tbcy  la  oommaa 
accord  might  determine  upon. 

The  war  thus  conttnaed  to  rag«  with 
unabated  fury ;  but  the  queen's  party  ob- 
tained an  auxiliary  force,  wblcb  was  raised 
in  Kagland,  and  the  command  glren  to 
general  Bvana.  TLe  BritUh  goTcmmeoC 
was  pledged  to  assist  with  a  naval  force 
only;  the  troops  therefore,  whlcta  were 
denominated  the  'Britlab  legloQ.*  were 
raised  without  the  aanctlon.  tboo^  oer- 
talnly  wltb  tbe  cciinlvance.  of  minlaters. 
They  were  ill-equipped  and  ID-olad.  nor 
could  anything  be  managed  much  worse 
than  their  eommlssarlat.  Kotwithataodlng 
these  disadvantages,  and  tlie  motley  tba- 
racter  of  the  recruits,  they  fought  bravely, 
and  thereby  contributed  in  no  alight  degrre 
to  the  success  of  tbe  queen's  cause.  On 
tbe  6tb  of  May  1830.  some  fortllled  wsvts. 
which  had  cost  the  Carlists  three  or  font 
months  to  erect,  and  through  the  centre  of 
which  ran  the  high  road  to  Henuui,  were 
irallantly  carried  by  tbe  auxiibuT  leglou : 
while  two  armed  ateamera,  commanded  by 
lord  John  Hay,  lent  very  opportune  aM  to 
the  victora.  On  this  occasion  tlie  loas  of 
tbe  British  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  800,  among  whom  were  upwarda  of  «e- 
renty  offloera.  About  this  time  Meodtaabd, 
the  Spanish  prime  minister,  from  wbow 
abllit*f^  much  bad  been  anticipated,  bat 
who  tuMl  not  been  aealonaly  supported  by 
the  cortes,  resigned,  and  waa  aoceeeded 
by  M.  Isturlta.  Another  rloleat  change 
was,  howc\  or,  near  at  hancL 

At  Malaga,  Cadiz.  Seville,  and  Ooidora, 
theOadii  constitution  of  1819  bad  beenpco- 
cUUmed,  and  provincial  juntas  eatabllsbcd, 
wholly  independent  of  thequeen'a  authority. 
On  the  Srd  of  August  a  movement  com- 
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meneed  In  Madrid;  but  It  wm  put  down. 
Mid  the  rmplul  doclured  fu  a  tute  of  siege : 
bot  on  the  IStb  the  Inturrectton  became 
more  ■erlom,  and  a  regiment  of  prorlnclal 
willtla forced  tbelr  way  into  tbe  aiwrtmenta 
of  tbe  queen-regent,  and  obtained  from  bcr 
a  promise  of  tbe  acceptance  of  tbe  oonatltu- 
tion.  Tbla  produced  a  rerolution  In  the 
metropoUa.  lattirlu,  tbe  prime  miniater, 
made  bis  escape  to  Llslwn,  and  tbenoe  to 
Bngland.  General  Queaada,  the  militarx 
goremor  of  Madrid,  waaseixed  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  Inhumanly  put  to  death.  Ulti- 
mately, the  oonatltotton  was  proclaimed  by 
the  queen-regent,  subject  to  the  rerision 
of  the  cortea,  and  a  new  ministry  of  decided 
liberals  formed,  of  which  Mendicabel  waa 
minister  of  flnanoe.  Tbe  new  gorernment 
commenced  with  rigour.  The  sum  of 
ijooOfiOOL  waa  sought  to  be  raised  by  a  forced 
loan ;  a  conscription  of  00.000  men  was  called 
for,  to  aend  against  the  Garllsts ;  the  pro- 
perty of  emigrant  Garllsts  was  eonflseated : 
and  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal 
was  proposed  to  be  followed,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  remaining  moiety  of  tithe,  leav- 
ing the  clergy  stipendiaries  of  tbe  state,  or 
dependent  on  Tolnotary  contributions.  On 
the  lOtb  of  June  1837,  the  revised  consti- 
tution of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  pro- 
claimed. Its  articles  speared  to  be  of  ^ 
popular  and  liberal  character. 

In  June  lass.  colonel  De  Lacy  Bvana,  one 
of  the  members  for  Westminster,  waa  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Spanish  authoritiea  to  tbe 
command  of  the  British  auxiliary  legion, 
which  waa  to  cooperate  with  the  queen's 
troopa  against  Don  Carlos. 

On  the  1st  of  October.  1886,  a  Tigorons 
assault  waa  made  on  the  lines  of  the  British 
legion  at  Sebastian  by  the  Oarltsts.  who 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  them. 
Both  parties  fought  bravely.  The  Carliats, 
charging  down-blU,  frequently  sallied  from 
tboir  works  in  force,  but  each  time  were 
driven  back  at  tbe  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Westminster  grcnadiera  distinguished 
themselves ;  and  a  small  corps  of  lancers, 
under  colonel  Wakefield,  made  several  bril- 
liant charges ;  but  a  much  more  effective 
arm  was  the  well-appointed  artillery  nnder 
tlte  direction  of  colonel  Oolqahonn.  Tbe 
conflict  lasted  twelve  hours.  OeoeralBvans 
loat  876  men  and  87  offloan  killed  and 
wounded,  and  waa  aligbtly  wounded  hlm- 
selt  The  loss  of  the  OarUsts  in  ktUed  and 
wounded  was  estimated  at  1,000  men. 

In  December  1886.  tbe  siege  of  BUboa 
waa  raised,  by  the  operations  of  the  com- 
bined British  and  Ohrlstlnos  forees.  Ge- 
neral Bapartero,  aaalsted  by  a  small  band 
of  British  engineers,  artillerymen,  and  sall- 
ora,  entered  the  dty  of  BUboa  on  Ohristmaa- 
day,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  after  a  series 
of  conteata  with  the  enemy.  Tbe  worics 
raised  by  the  Oarltsu  were  of  great  strength, 
and  nothing  but  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  conld  have  enabled  them  to  over- 
come the  dlffleulties  with  which  they  had 
to  contend.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  tbe  llbe- 
raum  of  BUboa,  and  to  the  Spanish  and 
British  forces,  was  moved  in  tbe  oortes; 
and  tbe  olBclal  gazette  of  Jan.  4, 1837.  con- 
tained a  royal  decree,  in  which  tbe  queen- 


regent  expreased,  in  tbe  name  of  her  dan^- 
ter,  her  gratltade  to  general  Bapartero  and 
his  army,  the  national  and  auxiliary  British 
force,  and  to  all  those,  whether  Spaniards 
or  English,  who  took  a  part  in  the  memor- 
able engagements  of  the  Mth  and  Sftth  of 
December. 

A  month  had  acaroely  elapsed,  however, 
before  the  afBaira  of  Don  Oarlos  appeared 
to  revive ;  general  Bvans  having  sustain- 
ed a  defeat  before  St.  Sebastian,  and  the 
qneen's  armies  under  generals  Saarsfleld 
and  Bspartero  having  found  it  necessary 
to  make  simultaneous  retreats.  These  re- 
verses made  such  an  Impression,  that  at  a 
secret  sitting  of  the  cortes  on  the  80th  of 
Msrcb,  the  acting  war^lnister  described 
Spain  to  be  *  without  credit  at  home  or 
abroad— with  a  depreciated  and  Ill-con- 
cocted revenue— with  an  army  in  the  wont 
state  as  to  subordination  or  mlUtar)'  disci- 
pline—whilst the  chiefs  were  at  variance 
with  each  other.' 

It  was  originaUy  arranged  that  Bspartero. 
Saarsfleld,  and  Evans  should  move  simnl- 
taneuusly  to  tke  points  of  atteck ;  but  owing 
to  mismanagement  or  treachery,  this  pUn 
was  not  carried  into  operation.  On  tbe 
lOtb  of  Marcb,  general  Bvans  broke  ground 
from  St  Sebastian,  and  commencing  his 
operations  by  an  attack  upon  the  heights 
of  Ametzagana,at  the  eaatem  extremity  of 
the  chain  of  hiUs.  carried  that  positloD. 
On  the  leth  be  prepared  to  make  his  deci- 
sive attack  upon  tbe  town  of  Hemani.  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
wooded  heights  which  rise  above  it  on  tbe 
north.  All  waa  prepared  for  a  forward 
movement,  when  he  discovered,  most  un- 
expectedly, that  tbe  Garllsts  had  been  so 
powerfully  reinforced  as  to  render  an  ad- 
vance desperately  hazardous:  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  tbe  whole  of  his  left 
wing  waa  thrown  into  confusion,  by  tbe 
appearance  in  its  rear  of  three  battalions 
of  Oarilsta,  who,  under  the  cover  of  the 
night,  had  been  brought,  by  a  circuitous 
marcb,  to  the  right  tjank  of  the  Urumea. 
and  baving  passed  that  river  at  Axterra- 
gaga,  again  moved  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
north-weat.  The  regiment  on  tbe  extreme 
left  of  the  Anglo-Cbristlnm^  line,  thus 
finding  itself  attacked  In  front,  and  on  tbe 
left  flank  and  In  tbe  rear,  made  a  rapid 
lateral  movement  to  the  right,  which  was 
soon  accelerated  to  a  panic  flight.  A  regi- 
ment of  Castile,  which  stood  next  In  the 
line,  was  at  once  infected  by  its  terror,  and 
the  alarm  ran  through  the  line,  until  it 
appm«ched  the  battalion  of  royal  British 
marines,  on  tbe  extreme  right.  This  noble 
cortw  maintained  gloriously  the  character 
of  the  royal  troops  of  Great  Britain ;  it  re- 
pulsed every  attack  upon  its  position,  and 
did  not  make  a  retrograde  step,  until  it 
had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  wbole  allied 
army,  and  seen  the  artlUery.  wounded,  and 
baggage  of  tbe  alUes  placed  In  aecurity. 
Tbe  Anglo-Cbrlstlnus  are  said  to  have  lost 
between  1.500  and  2,000  In  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners— and  immeasurably  more  in 
moral  Influence. 

Ttie  next  accounts  from  Spain  showed 
that  the  cause  of  tbe  queen  was  somewhat 
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iRiprrrTlnr.  After  m  ob«ttnate  defence  by 
tb«  Carll A  troop*,  frenerml  Bran*  laccceded 
In  rarrytDir  Iran,  where  a  dreadfnl  •ctne  of 
pf]ta«e  and  maaaarre  enraed.  FontarabU 
»fxm  attenrmriM  capitulated.  On  tbe  L3tb 
at  May,  E«p«rt€To  mtrred  Hemant,  after 
harlnir  beaten  tbe  Carlista,  and  taken  6no 
of  tbem  prlftonen.  In  •ercral  other  en- 
ffanremm  U  be  wa«  also  *acre«f fal.  Tet  inrh 
waa  tbe  onrertaJntjr  of  tbl«  contest,  that 
in  tbe  followinfr  month  the  forces  of  Don 
C3Brloa  were  almost  ererywhere  sareemffaL 
On  one  occasion— tbe  battle  of  Bart-jatru — 
tbe  OarllsU  K^ined  a  great  rlctory,  up- 
wards of  2,500  Cbiistinos  beln^  pot  hon  dt 
eambaL  Thi«i  was  tbe  ni<^4t  saniralnary  rn- 
gair«tnent  that  bad  been  fongbt  since  tbe 
commencement  of  the  ctrU  war. 

Whilst  Don  Carlr^  was  adrandnip  to- 
wards Upper  CatAlonta,  and  prepsrtn^  to 
place  himself  In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  muan- 
taJos  of  that  province,  tbe  rerolntlonary 
hydra  bad  raised  IM  bead  with  more  bardl- 
bood  than  erer.  And,  to  add  to  the  calaml- 
ttes  of  tbe  Cbrlstinos,  general  Erana.with 
the  frreatest  part  of  tbe  ofllcifen  belonging 
to  the  legion,  had  abandoned  the  caose  as 
hopeless  and  retomed  to  England  :  only 
l,5<iO  remaining  behind,  who  formed  a  bri- 
eve under  tbe  command  of  colonel  O^Oon- 
nclL 

Tbe  eanee  of  the  queen  now  wore  a  moat 
nnpromlslng  aspect.  Her  troops  had  sus- 
tained several  severe  defeats  ;  and.  In  Sep- 
tember, tbe  forces  of  Oarlos  wore  actually 
Investing  the  capital.  On  the  S4th  of  Au- 
gust, geoeral  Bnerens  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  1,600  men.  while  in  endeavour- 
ing to  repel  one  of  the  armlea  of  Don  Oar- 
los, 12,000  strong,  which  was  attempting  to 
pass  between  Daroca  and  Sarugossa.  On 
the  I4th  of  Sept.  the  remains  of  the  British 
legion,  under  general  ODonnell,  after  their 
advance  to  Pampeluna,  were  attacked  by 
a  superior  body  of  Oarliata,  who  carried 
Andoain,  where  ODonnell  bad  fortlfled 
himself,  and  drove  the  queen's  troops  back 
to  HemanL  Tbe  British  auxiliaries  bore 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  twenty- 
Are  English  officers  were  killed. 

On  the  11th  of  Sept.  the  Spanish  gorem- 
ment  received  Intelllgenoe  that  Ckbrera  was 
preparing  to  march  against  the  capital,  and 
that  his  movement  was  to  be  supported  by 
tbe  bulk  of  Don  Oarlos's  arm/.  Martial 
law  was  Immediately  procUumed.  Tbe 
troops  and  national  guard  mustered;  a 
'  sacred  battalion '  was  formed  to  guard  the 
two  queens ;  and  cannon  were  stationed  in 
the  most  exposed  and  dangerooa  quarters 
of  the  city. 

Again  the  fortune  of  war  inclined  to  the 
Ohristinos  side.  Don  Oarlos,  who  had  in- 
vested Madrid,  was  eompolled  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat,  with  great  loas,  and  was 
closely  pursued  by  Bspartero.  In  Navarp 
and  vailadolld,  also,  tbe  qneen'i  troops 

SIned  some  considerable  advantages; 
rlos  was  driven  to  his  old  quarters  In  the 
north ;  and  Espartero,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  many  strong  places,  appeared 
confident  of  suoressful  reanlts  from  tbe 
next  winter  campaign. 
In   Horember,  the  dtaeolndon  of  the 


cnrtes  took  place,  aada 
formed,  in  wltlcii  Espartero 
;  minister  of  war,  and  at  tbe  aa»e  ttee 
tinned  aa  eommander  in-cUef  of  the 
,  of  tbe  north.    Tbe  English  legion  bad 
wholly  dlsbtfided.  after  a 
between  Ita    commander,  OCoHoeO, 
tbe  Spanish  getieral.  OnOcvneil,  which 
reached  the  height  of  as|>eilt5. 
,  composing  the  legtoo  had  -* — 
arms,  and  were  In  the 
of  destitution. 

At  tbe  commeneemeBt  of  ua  Cl«i.  SP, 
the  town  of  Morella  was  cape  wed  by  she 
Oarlista.  This  was  at  the  greatest  taporv 
ance  to  them, as  ft  eonstltnted  the  potet  of 
jtraction  between  the  kingdoma  of  TalcBcte 
and  Arragon,  and  was  admirably  fbrtiAed. 
1,300  prisonera,  IS  pleees  of  cs 
provisions  for  three  months, 
fruits  of  this  capture.  On  the  other 
tbe  Carttsts  had  been  defeated  tn 
tempt  to  obtain  poaaesolon  of 
and  In  some  minor  engagenMDta 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  on  the  asth  of 
April,  Espartero  attacked  and  entirety  ile- 
feated,  near  Bvrgoe,  the  fOree  of  eovat 
Negri;  making  s,ooo  prlsotiera.  of  whoa 
215  were  chiefs  and  offloerik 

Thus  for  many  soeceedlng  noBtha  did 
victory  continue  to  alternate  beawea 
contending  partiea,  though  IncUnliig 
rally  to  the  ocmstttuttoBal  aldeu  We  shall 
therefore  pass  on  tlU  we  oooe  to  an  wMmIi 
at  considerable  moment,  namely,  the  sar- 
render  of  Morella—the  laat  stronghold  of 
Cabrera— to  the  queen's  troopa  on  the  Vat 
of  May  1830 ;  the  garrison  remaining  pri- 
soners of  war.  Espartero  bad  no  leas  than 
S0,000  men,  Indndlng  2,000  oavalry,  and  n 
plerea  of  artillery,  to  reduce  this  fbrtreoa. 
Ballnascda,  the  worthy  rival  of  Oabrcm  In 
fen>clty  and  rapacity,  fen  Into  tbe 
laid  for  him  by  the  qiiecn*B  geoerah 
lieving  that  be  was  not  pursned.  he  paaied 
the  Douro,  and  conceived  the  bold  project 
of  surprising  the  two  queens  on  thetr  way 
to  Madrid  and  Saragotsa,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked, on  the  nth  of  June,  by  tne  consti- 
tutional general.  Concha,  and  drlvevi  to  the 
Pyrenees.  He  then  retreated  Into  Prance, 
but  made  his  appearance  again  oa  the  aoth. 
at  the  bead  of  about  6,000  men.  He  had 
retired  befbre  the  queen's  troopa,  lighting 
to  tbe  hut;  and.  although,  like  aloKtat 
every  other  chlenaln  In  this  wmgnlnary 
and  longijrotracted  struggle,  he  waa  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  his  linn  adherence  to 
his  master's  cause  until  ttiere  waa  no  hmgcr 
any  hope  of  ancoeaa,  merit*  admlrattoB. 
He  appeared  in  nearly  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  from  Catlgne  and  from  hia 
wounds,  of  which  he  had  received  ao  leae 
than  fourteen. 

At  this  time  it  waa  aald  that  hot  little 
more  than  the  name  of  royalty  existed  la 
Spain ;  a  military  despotism,  headed  by 
Espartero,  dictating  tbe  whole  allhtra  of 
the  nation.  Tbe  queen-regent  OhrlattaaL 
being  stripped  of  nearly  every  partlde  or 
power,  made  up  her  mind  toqnit  Spain  be- 
fore Espartero  and  the  new  mlniatcn  ar- 
rived. She  saw  tbem,  however,  at  Taleoeia, 
and  expreased  her  detennlnatlon  to  abdl- 
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h«  fband  at  p.  645  In  tbe '  Hlttory  ot  Frmnrc.*T 
Bat»  flnftlly,  qoeen  Isabrila  wm  imtt«<l  to 
her  noosln  Don  Fnmclson  <to  Aiali,  dnke  of 
OMlts,— eldfM  ton  of  Don  FrandMW  de 
PanU,  king  Fnrdtnand^  yonngw  brotber. 
and  of  Dona  Qirtotta,  qae«n  Cbrtatlna't 
•ltt«r ;  whilst  the  Infanta,  Dona  Fernanda, 
waa  married  to  tbe  dake  of  Montpenaler, 
kiDir  Lonia  Philippe^*  jonuseat  aon :— tbeae 
marrUffea  taking  place  at  the  Mine  time  In 
Tlolatlon  of  a  pledge,  which  the  foTeni< 
ment  of  Franre  had  rlren  to  the  Fnirllah 
froTemment,  to  the  em>ct  that  the  mfanta 
•honM  not  be  maniod  until  the  queen  ber 
■later  bad  iMue.  Tbe  Infllah  foTcrnment 
manifested  mnrh  Indlirnatlon ;  and.  after 
stating  Ita  ohjeetlons  on  vartoua  grounds 
to  the  marrlsKes  themselves,  protested 
against  taj  child  of  the  duke  of  Mont- 
penster  trrr  becoming  sovereign  of  Spain, 
on  tbe  ground  that  hj  the  treatj  of 
Utrecht,  vaj  descendant  of  the  Orleans 
fWnllj  waa  excluded  from  tuch  a  position. 
Tbe  M oderados  were  In  the  full  enjoxment 
of  their  triumph,  when  Intelligence  anired 
of  the  orerthrow  of  monarchy  In  France, 
and  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  to  Kng- 
land.  On  receipt  of  this  Important  news, 
all  partlea  seemed  at  first  Inclined  to  pre- 
vent violent  mmlta  bj  prudent  and  mode- 
rate courses.  The  government  requesting 
extranrdlnarjr  powers  from  the  eortee,  de- 
clared that  that  bodj  should  be  kept  sitting 
In  orderto  judge  of  the  manner  In  which 
these  powers  ought  to  be  exercised.  The 
opposition  leaders,  on  their  part,  believing 
that  by  the  natural  current  of  eventa  they 
should  come  Into  power,  deprecated  rlo- 
lence  and  revolution  above  all  things,  as 
llkciv  to  oarrj  matters  beyond  the  point 
at  which  men  of  reputation  could  engage 
In  them.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  af- 
fiUrs  put  on  an  entirely  now  aspect.  Ge- 
neral Narvaei  appeared  one  morning  In 
full  uniform  before  the  legislative  assem- 
bilea,  and  declared  them  to  be  prorogued, 
in  spite  of  tbe  promises  recently  given, 
and  without  assigning  any  cause  for  such 
a  violation  of  so  solemn  an  engagement. 
The  oonsequenee  was  dear.  On  the  98th 
of  March  (the  oortea  had  been  prorogued 
on  the  and)  an  Insurrection  broke  out  at 
Madrid.  The  minister  of  the  interior  de- 
scribed It  as  '  disturbances  occasioned  by 
groups,  few  In  number,  and  of  the  lowest 
elaas,  and  vagalxMids.*  But  no  sooner  had 
tranquillity  been  restored,  than  arrests  of 
all  sorts  took  place.  Two  of  the  most 
eminent  opposition  leaders  In  the  cortes, 
BeBores  Olosaga  and  Kscosura,  were  seised. 
Imprisoned,  and  flnslly  sent  off  to  Oadls, 
there  to  be  embarked  for  transportation  to 
the  Pblllpplnea.  They  vrere  nerer  tried, 
nor  sentenced,  nor  even  accused  of  any 
particular  crime;  and  nearly  all  the  men  of 
mark  In  the  same  party  underwent  the  same 
due.  Meanwhile  the  English  goremment, 
which  had  a  deep  Interest  in  the  weUkre 
of  Spain  and  the  preservation  of  tbe  Spanlah 
crown,  for  which  it  bad  made  great  s»> 
rrlfloes,  instructed  the  British  minister  at 
the  oonri  of  Madrid  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend to  the  goremment  of  Spain  a  Una 
of  conduct  more  in  aeeordaDoe  with  ooo- 


stltuttonal  ttsagca.    Bat 
f»rence  vrlth  tbe  laters 
country,  the  Spanish  utalaKiT 
a  vlgornos  deigtcb ; 
sir  Henry  Bnlwcr.  tte  BrttMi 
who  had  been  beM  up  for 
the  ■Inlaterlal  press  as  a  rrr 
trigner,  waa  dismissed 


capital,  on  tbe  pretext  tbas  bla  Ma  wm  la 
danger.  Tbe  British  gormmemt  rrmtrmuri 
Itaelf  by  merety  glvlag  bla  pasaporta  to  M. 
Isturlta,  the  ^lanlab  ambaassidar  la  Loadoa. 
But  all  dlpkinatie  Inter mwse  was  sas- 
pended  between  tbe  two  coaatrlea  tin  UW: 
when  It  was  renewed  oo  tbe  weitlsflua  «t 
the  king  of  tbe  Belgians,  at  tbe  aoOcttactda 
of  the  Spanish  govemmeet.  Prerkiaaly  to 
theae  negottatlaaa,  general  Ni 
restored  the  eonstltutloaal 
whldi  be  had  saspeaded  la  ISM, 
granted  a  tree  pardon  to  all  poOtlesl  «#- 
f  eodera.  But  In  spite  of  his  adoptloa  of  a 
milder  system,  he  did  aot  ia^g 
his  aathorttr.  Karly  la  Ita,  I 
from  ofBce,  in  conseqaenee  of  tbe  tatrfgacs 
of  the  queen's  mother,  aad  a  aaOitary  op- 
position in  the  aenate :  bat  It  waa  gcaenOy 
understood  that,  aboald  tbe  aal^  of  tbe 
conservatiTe  paiiy  be  brokea  ap,  sod  tbe 
Progreslstas  be  once  more  *aax  jnrUa  da 

Kuvoir,'  Karvaea  would   agata 
orame  n^ressalre,  aa  In  I84S,  '  le 
propre,'  as  It  was  said.  *  k  tenir  tAt*  k  la 
taglon  r6volutlonnalre.* 

For  some  years  previonsty  to  laao^ 
actire  system  of  propagandiaai  bad 
organised  in  the  United  States,  barti^  far 
Its  object  the  annexatkm  of  Gaba,  tbe 
chief  Spanish  colonial  possession,  to  tbe 
American  Union.  It  Is  true  that  tbe  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Statea  gave  no 
official  countenance  to  these  proceedings; 
on  the  contrary,  It  took  acttre  meaanrea  to 
suppress  them.  Tet  In  tbe  tceCb  of  tbe 
government,  newspapers  were  eatabtMied. 
and  meetings  were  held,  with  tbe  view  of 
making  popular  aa  enterprise,  troas  wbkb. 
it  waa  said,  aome  high  American  fttactloe- 
arles  did  not  keep  aloof.  In  coaaequenee 
of  these  measures  an  expedition  waa  or^ 
ganlsed;  and  on  the  10th  of  Maj  IBSKK  « 
buccaneering  partj  of  600  men,  oader  a 
Spanish  adventurer  named  Lopea.  landed 
In  Cuba.  After  a  short  but  obstinate  strag- 
gle, they  took  posseadon  of  tbe  town  of 
Cardenas;  but  a  day  or  two  aftcrwarda, 
they  were  compelled  to  aa  IgnomlaloasaBd 
precipitate  fllgnt  in  preaence  of  the  prompt 
measures  adopted  by  the  governor,  and  tbe 
spontaneous  fidelity  of  tbe  population.  Seve- 
ral of  tbe  plratea  were  captured,  bat  tbetr 
leader  escaped. 

But  Instead  of  being  dlsoonraged  by  tbis 
striking  failure.  In  little  more  Umb  twelve 
montha  afterwards,  another  expedlttoa  ftir 
the  same  piratical  purpose  waa  organised 
by  the  same  adrentnrer.  On  tbe  Ird  of 
August  1651,  a  steamer  called  tbe  Psm- 
pero  left  New  Orleans  for  Cuba,  stealthily 
and  vrlthont  a  clearance,  having  on  board 
upwards  of  40O  armed  men.  Aftertouehlng 
at  Key  Weat,  ahe  proceeded  to  the  coast 
pf  Cuba,  and  on  the  night  of  tbe  lltb  and 
Uth  of  Augnst,  landed  ber  piiaUcal  crsw 
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of  rrpaariaikm  of  all  precenikms  to  Ui« 
tbrone  of  8|«ln.  Tbts  act  waa,  bowercr, 
repodlatcd  tj  Um  eoont  In  a  letter  written 
to  tbe  qneen  of  Spain  from  Oolofne  In 
Jnne  ISftX  In  the  following  year  tbe  Span* 
lab  ffoTemnient  entered  into  a  conTentlon 
wttb  tboee  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
for  an  expedition  to  Mexico,  In  ord«r  to 
enforce  tbe  performance  of  tboee  obUca- 
tlona  wbldi  tbe  Mexicans  bad  eraded  or 
repodiated  for  more  tban  twenty  Tears. 
Unaware  of  tbls  eoorentlon,  tbe  goremor 
of  Cuba  deepatcbed  tbe  Spantsb  expedition 
from  tbe  HsTana  before  tbe  arrlral  of  tbe 
rrencb  fleet.  On  reacblnf  Yen  Qrut,  iba 


Spaniards  demanded  tbe  sorreiulcr  of  tbe 
town,  and  tbe  reqncst  waa  Immediate 
compiled  with:  and  tbe  antral  of  tbe  Brtt^ 
and  Freneb  fleets  seemed  to  laf  tbe  wbole 
eonntrr  st  tbe  mercy  of  tbe  three  great 
powers,  whose  enml^  tbe  Mexicans  bad 
drswn  upon  tbemselrea.  Bat  the  ambftfam 
or  tbe  neceeaitles  of  tbe  Prench  emperuc 
enlarced  tbe  projects  of  the  expedltloo  so 
great^  that  the  goTemmenteboth  of  Spata 
and  Bngland  withdrew  from  any  farther 
share  In  It :  and  the  Spanish  ntlon  threw 
Itself  more  heartily  than  erer  Into  the  woft 
of  bringing  oat  tbe  matettel  voallh  ai^ 
raooroea  o<  the  eooBtry. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PORTUGAL. 


-•o*- 


PobtuoaW  andenlly  oUled  LtuitoMta.  U 
■apposed  to  have  been  originally  oolonued 
hj  the  Pbflinlciant  and  Ou^aflrlnlana ;  bni 
waa  taken  posMflaion  of  bjr  the  Roman* 
about  ISO  7ean  before  Qirist.  and  became 
a  Roman  prorlnoe  onder  tbe  emperor  Ac- 
gnstoa.  Toward*  tbe  beflnnlng  of  the  fifth 
centnry  the  Alan*,  and  anerwards  tbe  Sue- 
Tl  and  the  Visiffoth*,  succeMlTeljr  made 
ttaem*elTe«  masters  of  this  eountry.  In  the 
eighth  century  It  wasorermn  by  the  Moor* 
and  Saracens,  but  was  gradually  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Christiana.  Henry,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
eminent  s<MTlcea  against  the  Moora,  Al- 
phonso  TX,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Theresa  in  marriage,  created  him 
eari  of  Portngal,  and  In  llio  left  him  that 
kingdom.  Alphonso  Henrlques,his  son  and 
mcoesflor,  obtained  a  signal  victory,  in  1136, 
orer  the  Moora,  and  was  created  king  by  the 
people ;  and  in  lUl,  at  an  assembly  of  the 
statiM,  the  stkcoesslon  of  the  crown  waa 
settled.  Alphonso  III.  added  Algsrre  to  the 
crown  of  PortugaL  In  188S  the  legitimate 
male  line  ot  this  tsmlly  becoming  extinct 
In  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  John  I.,  hia  na- 
taral  son,  was,  two  years  after,  admitted  to 
tbe  crown,  and  in  his  reign  the  Portuguese 
made  settlements  in  Africa,  and  discovered 
the  Islands  of  the  Asorea.  In  148S  his  great 
grandson  John  II.  received  the  Jews  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  navigation  and  dia- 
oorerles.  Afterwarda,  in  the  reign  of  king 
BmanueU  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Kast  Indlea  by  doubling  the 
Qspe  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1600,  Brasli  was  dlsoorered  by  Don 
Pedro  Alvares,  and  the  Portuguese  made 
most  valuable  discoveries  In  the  Bast  Indies, 
where  they  soon  erected  forts,  subdued  tbe 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  In  Africa. 
The  power  of  Portngal  was  then  at  ita  height ; 
but  In  1660.  on  the  decease  of  Henry  the 
Cardinal,  the  male  line  of  the  royal  fiimlly 
became  extinct,  and  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  kingdom  waa  subdued  by  Spain.  The 
Portuguese  now  lost  most  of  the  advan- 
tages they  had  obtained  under  their  own 
monarchal  their  possessions  In  the  East 
Indies,  In  Brszll,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
were  neglected,  and  many  of  them  wrested 
from  them  by  the  new  republic  of  Holland, 
and  by  the  other  maritime  powers,  while  at 
home  the  Portuguese  were  much  oppressed ; 
bat  in  10401,  they  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
by  electing  John,  duke  of  Brsfntoza,  a  des- 
cendant of  the  old  royal  fiuniiy,  for  their 
king.  This  prince,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  John  IT.,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  Braxll : 
and  fmm  him  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  I 
Portugal  hav«  been  descended.    Alphonso  | 


VL,  the  son  of  John  IT.,  waa  dethroned  by 
his  brother  Peter,  who  In  1068  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  Portugal  was 
declared  an  independent  kingdom.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of 
Charles  II.  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  married 
the  infanta  Catherine,  sister  to  Alphonso 
and  Peter.  In  1706,  John  T.  succeeded  to 
tbe  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
17S0  a  double  marriage  took  place  between 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  priure 
of  each  court  marrying  a  princess  of  the 
other  court. 

Although  Braail  again  belonged  to  Por- 
tugal, its  former  greatness  could  not  n<iw 
have  been  restored,  even  had  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brsganxa  displayed  as  much 
vigour  and  wisdom  aa  some  of  them  showed 
good  intentions.  A  commercial  treaty  had 
been  concluded  under  the  first  prince  of 
this  line,  and  in  19^  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  the  English  ambassador,  which 
secured  to  England  the  advantagea  of  the 
newly  discovered  gold  mines  in  Brazil. 
From  this  time  the  relations  with  England 
continued  to  become  more  intimate,  until 
Portugal  was  no  longer  In  a  condition  to 
maintain  an  Independent  attltndO  In  Euro- 
pean politics.  During  the  long  reign  of 
John  v.,  from  1707  to  1750,  some  vigour  waa 
exerted  in  reirsrd  to  the  foreign  relations, 
and  something  was  attempted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  welfare  at  home  (the 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  tbe  InQuislttun, 
and  the  formation  of  an  acsderoy  of  Portu- 
guese history,  for  example);  but,  in  the 
former  case,  wlUiout  decisive  consequences, 
and.  In  the  latter,  without  a  completion  of 
the  plans  proposed. 

On  the  death  of  John,  In  1750.  his  son. 
Joseph  I.,  prince  of  the  Braxlls.  succeeded 
him,  and  the  raarqnls  of  Pombal,  a  vigorous 
reformer,  administered  the  government,  to 
the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  people.  Ho 
attacked  the  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who 
during  tlie  preceding  reigns  had  exerclsod 
a  secret  Influence  in  the  government.  The 
exposure  of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Paraguay,  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  tbe 
earthquake  in  Lisbon  (1755),  and  tbe  conspi- 
racy against  the  lUe  of  the  king  (1750),  led 
to  the  suppression  of  the  order:  In  1757 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  con- 
fessors to  the  royal  family,  and  forbidden 
the  court.  Two  years  after,  all  the  Jesuits 
were  banished  the  kingdom,  and  their  es- 
tates were  confiscated.  The  brave  count 
of  Schauenburg  Llppe,  to  whose  services 
against  Spain.  In  1700.  Portngal  was  so  much 
Indebted, likewise  reformed  the  Portuguese 
army :  but  soon  after  his  departure,  the 
effects  of  his  Improvements  disappeared. 

On  the  accession  of  Maria  Franclsca  Im- 
bella*  oldest  daughter  of  Joseph  0n  1777), 
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the  marqulB  of  Pombal  lost  the  Inllnence 
wbicta  be  had  poMeu^  for  twrnty-flTr  yean. 
To  him  Portofr^l  owed  her  revival  from  her 

Erevioiu  letharmr ;  acd  slthooirh  many  of 
U  uaeful  refftilatlona  did  not  •urrtre  tola 
fall,  yet  thecnllghtraed  rlewt  he  tntrodaced, 
and  the  Dational  feellnff  which  be  awakened, 
were  not  without  permanent  effect*.  In 
I7M,  on  account  of  the  alrknoM  of  the 
queen.  Juan  Maria  Joseph,  prince  of  BracU 
(the  title  of  Che  prince  myal  nntll  181«>. 
wac  declared  rcRcnt ;  and.  In  1 7M.  her  malady 
havlnir  terminated  in  a  confirmed  HientAl 
aberration,  the  prince  waa  declared  regent 
with  full  reiral  powers,  but  made  no  change 
In  the  policy  of  the  gorcmment.  His  con- 
nections with  Bnirland  Involved  him  In  the 
wars  of  that  country  a^lnst  France;  and 
the  Portuguese  troops  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  valour  In  the  peninsular 
campaigns.  CoramiTcial  distress,  the  accu- 
mulatlngdebt,  and  the  tlireatenlnglangoage 
which  Bi*aln  was  compelled  by  France  to 
adopt,  led  to  a  peace  with  France  in  1797 : 
but  the  disasters  of  the  Fn.*nch  arms  In  1790 
encouraged  the  regent  to  renew  hostllitlea. 
In  alliance  with  England  and  Russia. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Doonaiwrte  had  «•- 
tabllshed  his  authority,  Bpain  was  obliged 
to  declare  war  against  Portugal ;  but  It  was 
terminated  the  same  year  ( 1  »oi  i  by  the  treaty  , 
of  Badajns.  by  which  Portugal  was  obliged  j 
to  cede  Ollvenza,  with  the  paymentofalarge  t 
sum  of  money,  to  Spain.    Portugal,  meiui- 1 
while,  preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence by  the  greatest  sacrl flees,  nntll  at  last 
Junot  entered  the  country,  and  the  house 
of  Braganza  was  declared,  by  N^toleon,  to 
have  forfeited  the  throne ;  this  most  impu- 
dent and  arbitrary  declaration  arising  from 
the  refusal  of  the  prince  to  seise  the  Eng- 
lish merchandise  In  his  dominions. 

The  regent  now  threw  himself  entirely 
Into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  on  the 
0th  of  NovemhiT  1807,  embarked  for  Braill. 
Junot  entered  the  capital  the  next  dsy,  and 
Portugal  WHS  treated  aa  a  conquered  coun- 
try. An  English  force  was  landed,  and.  In 
the  northern  province*,  numerous  bodiea 
of  native  troops  determined  to  maintain  the 
Btrucrgle  for  frotxlom  ;  a  junta  was  also  e»- 
tabllshed  In  Oporto  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment. After  some  hard  Rghting,  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  VImeIra  took  plmce  (Aug.  n, 
lAr«\  which  waa  followed  by  the  convention 
of  Clntra.  and  the  evacuation  of  the  conntrj 
by  the  French  foroea. 

DuHng  180«,  1809,  and  1810,  Portngal  was 
the  chief  scene  of  the  military  contest  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  the 
PoriuguoHo  subsequently  al«>o  took  an  active 
Iiart  in  the  war  for  Spanish  Independence. 

On  the  death  of  Maria,  John  VI.  ascended 
the  throne  of  Portngal  and  Braxil.  This 
imnnfcn'nce  of  the  court  of  Lislxm  Into  an  1 
American  colony  waa  follovred  hy  Important 
ciinsequences ;  firstly,  that  Brazil  attempted 
to  withdraw  Itself  from  dependence  on  Eng- 
land ;  and  seooudly.that  the  cohmy  gradually 
became  a  separate  state.  In  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Influence  of  England  con- 
tinued, and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom 
waa  not  easential^  changed. 

In  1810  John  TL  refoaed  to  return  to 
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Lisbon,  whither  a  aqoadron  under  or  Joto 
Bercaford  had  bem  aent  to  cooTey  him:  i 
partly,  it  la  aald.  becaoae  be  waa  dtspleaard  I 
at  the  disregard  to  tala  right*  abown  t^  the  I 
coogreaa  of  Vienna ;  p«ruy  becaoae  the  lu-  , 
popniartty  of  (be  eommrrclal  txrmtj  had  j 
alienated  him  Cron  England :  bat.  iffobably, 
atUi  more  becaoae  he  waa  tnfliienred  fay  tht 
visible  growth  of  a  BraxUlan  party  which 
now  aimed  at  independeaoe.  HeDocforward, 
indeed,  the  separatl<m  of  Portacal 
Brasll  manifestly  approached.  Tlie 
gueae  of  Europe  began  to  deapair  o< 
the  aeat  of  the  monarefay  at  LI aboa ;  the  re- 
gency there  were  without  stt<eBgttu  aQ  ap- 
polntntents  were  obtained  from  tbc  dlaiaat 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  mra  and  money 
drawn  away  for  the  Braalllan  wmr  oa 
Rio  de  bt  Plau;  the  army  left  behind 
unpaid ;  In  line,  all  tbe  materlala  at  formtd- 
able  discontent  were  heaped  up  In  Poroigal, 
when  the  Bpaalsh  revolutioti  brok»  am  la 
the  beginning  of  1890.  Six  montka  atapaed 
without  it«  eommvnloatlng  to  Portvcal ;  b« 
In  August  the  garrtaon  of  Oporto  declared 
for  a  revolution ;  and  being  joined  on  thet 
march  to  the  capital  by  Ml  tbe  troops  eo 
their  line,  were  received  witJi  open 
by  the  ganiaon  ot  Lisbon ;  and  It 
termlned  to  bestow  on  Portugal  a  still 
X>opular  cnnstitutioB  tlMB  that  <rf  Spain. 

This  revolution  waa  anattended  farrtoleaee 
or  bloodshed.  A  pnirtalonal  griTfimaifat 
waa  estabUahed,  which,  on  tbe  lat  of  Octo- 
ber, formed  anaion  with  thejontaof  Oporta 
Count  Palmella,  the  bead  of  tbe  ray^  n- 
gency,  waa  despatdied  to  Rio  Jaoelro  vtch 
an  account  of  what  bad  happened,  and  a 
petition  that  tbe  king  or  the  prtooe  reyal 
would  retnm  to  Lisbon.  The  mode  of  cler«> 
ing  the  cortes  was  settled  chleOy  la  Imtta' 
tlon  of  the  Spanish  constitution ;  and  Ifes 
liberal  party,  which  waa  dcairona  ot  tbe  im- 
mediate adoption  of  that  oonatltathm,  ob- 
liged the  supreme  junta  (If  or.  11}  to  admi- 
nister the  oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  tbe 
trooiia.  The  regency  of  Llabon,  br  tbe  ad- 
vice of  a  Port  ngueae  minister,  at  once  fiiltb- 
fnl  to  his  eoverelgn  and  friendly  to  tbe  li- 
berty of  his  country,  made  an  attempt  to 
stem  the  torrent  by  summoning  aa  annua 
bly  of  the  cortes.  Tbe  attempt  was  too 
late ;  but  It  pointed  to  tbe  onlr  means  of 
aaring  the  monarffty.  The  same  mhrtstcr, 
on  his  arrival  In  Bracil,  at  the  end  of  leaa, 
adrlsed  the  king  to  send  bis  eldeiA  son  to 
Portngal  as  viceroy,  with  a  eooatltatfamBl 
charter,  in  which  the  legislature  was  to  be 
divided  Into  two  chambers.  He  also  reeom- 
mended  an  assembly  of  the  moat  respeet- 
able  Braxillans  at  Rio  Janeiro  to  organise 
theiraffatrs.  But  a  revolution  tn  that  r^4- 
tal  speedily  brought  matters  to  a  crisi* ; 
and  the  popular  party,  headed  by  Don  IV 
dro,  the  king's  eldest  son,  declared  for  tbe 
constitution  of  Poriugal,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Brazil  at  tbe  same  time. 

On  the  9th  of  March  isn,  tbe  artlclea 
of  the  new  constitution,  securing  freed* an 
of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  Ui« 
press,  legal  equality,  and  tbe  abolition  of 
privileges,  the  admlsalon  of  all  clttaens  to 
all  offlcea,and  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, were  adopted  almost  anaalBMmatjr, 
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Tbere  was  more  dlTeralCy  of  opioluu  con- 
cemlnff  the  organisation  of  the  rhambera, 
and  the  royal  veto ;  bnt  large  majorltlea  0- 
nally  decided  In  favour  of  one  chamber  and 
a  conditional  veto.  After  some  distnrb- 
ancea  In  Braxll,  the  king  sailed  for  Portn- 
iral,  bnt  waanot  permitted  to  land  until  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  several  acts  of  the 
eortes,  Imposing  restrictions  on  his  power. 
On  landing,  he  immediately  swore  to  ob> 
serve  the  new  oonstltntion,  and  coneorred, 
without  opposition.  In  aU  the  succeeding 
arts  of  tfee  eortes. 

The  revolutionary  eortes  were  as  tenad- 
ons  of  the  authority  of  the  mother  country 
as  the  royal  administration ;  and  they  ao- 
oordlngly  recalled  the  heir-apparent  to  Lis- 
bon. But  the  spirit  of  independence  arose 
among  the  Brazilians,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  the  Spanlah  Americans,  pre* 
sented  addresses  to  the  prince,  beseeching 
him  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Portuguese  assembly,  who  desired  to  make 
him  a  prisoner,  as  they  had  made  his  fa- 
ther ;  but,  by  assuming  the  crown  of  Bra- 
zil, to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as 
for  their  liberty.  In  truth,  it  is  evident  he 
neither  could  have  continued  in  Brazil  with- 
out acceding  to  the  popular  desire,  nor  have 
then  left  it  without  insuring  the  destruc- 
tion of  monarchy  In  that  eountrj'  He  ac- 
quiesced therefore  in  the  prayer  of  these 
petitions :  the  independence  of  Brazil  was 
proclaimed ;  and  the  Portuguese  monarchy 
thus  Anally  dismembered) 

In  the  summer  of  1838  the  advance  of 
the  French  army  into  Spain  excited  a  re- 
volt of  the  Portuguese  royalists ;  the  In- 
tent Don  Miguel,  the  king's  second  son, 
attracted  notice,  by  appearing  at  the  head 
of  a  battalion  who  declared  against  the 
constitution ;  and  the  inconstant  soldiery, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  object  of  their  re- 
volts against  the  king  or  the  eortes,  were 
easily  induced  to  overthrow  their  own 
slight  work.  After  a  short  interval  the  pos- 
sessors of  authority  relapsed  Into  the  an- 
cient and  fMal  error  of  their  kind— that  of 
S lacing  their  aecurity  in  maintaining  un- 
mited  power.  A  resistance  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  grew  up  In  the  Interior  of 
the  court,  waafostered  by  foreign  influence ; 
and,  after  a  struggle  for  some  months,  pre- 
vented the  promulgation  of  a  charter  well 
considered  and  digested. 

In  April  18S4,  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Lisbon  surrounded  the  king's  palace,  and 
hindered  the  access  of  his  servants  to  blm ; 
some  of  his  ministers  were  imprisoned ; 
and  the  diplomatic  body.  Including  the 
papal  nnndo,  the  French  ambassadors,  and 
the  Rnaslan  as  well  as  the  Bngllsh  minister, 
were  the  only  means  at  last  of  restoring 
him  to  some  degree  of  liberty ;  which  was, 
however,  so  imperfect,  that,  bv  the  advice 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  his  two  dausrtitera  (May  O), 
took  refuge  on  board  of  an  Bnglish  ahip  of 
war  In  the  Tsgua,  where,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  he  was 
at  length  able  to  reestablish  his  authority. 
In  all  the  transactions  which  rendered  this 
st^  necessary,  Don  Ml#oel  had  acted  a 
moat  oonsplcuons  park   He,  however,  d» 


clMFcU  tliut  liUt  Object  was  to  frustrate  a  con- 
spiracy, which  waa  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out,  against  the  life  of  the  king  and 
the  queen ;  and  so  well  inclined  was  the 
king  to  pardon  his  son,  that  he  accepted 
his  explanation,  and  forgave  these  youthful 
fiiults  as  involuntary  errors. 

The  king,  at  length.  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion (June  4),  for  restoring  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
with  assurancM  that  an  assembly  of  the 
eortes,  or  three  estates  of  the  realm,  should 
be  speedily  held  with  all  their  legal  rights, 
and  especially  with  the  privilege  of  laying 
before  the  king,  for  his  consideration,  tbe 
heads  of  such  measures  as  they  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  whether  public  or  private.  To 
that  assembly  was  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  periodical  meetings  of  succeed- 
ing eortes.  and  the  means  of  progressively 
ameliorating  the  administration  of  the 
sute.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  king  r^ 
turned  ashore :  and  on  the  4th  of  the  fo|. 
lowing  month  he  proclaimed  an  act  of  am- 
nesty for  tbe  adherents  of  the  eortes  of 
1830,  from  which  only  a  few  exceptions 
were  made ;  on  the  same  day  appeared  the 
dcCToe  of  June  4,  reviving  the  old  consti- 
tution of  the  estates,  and  summoning  the 
eortes  of  Lamcgo.  At  the  same  time,  the 
junta  for  the  preparation  of  a  constitu- 
tion was  superseded  by  another,  which  was 
directed  to  make  preparations  for  the 
election  of  tbe  deputies  of  the  old  cortea. 
Bnt  Spain  opposed  the  convocation  of  tho 
old  eortes,  and  the  Influence  of  tbe  que^n 
was  thus  revived.  New  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  the  king;  and  the  minis- 
try was  divided  in  its  views,  princlpilly 
in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  to- 
wards BrazlL 

In  January  163S,  a  new  ministry  was 
formed ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  in 
London,  under  the  mediation  of  Austria 
and  England,  to  adjust  the  dlircrenccit  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilians 
had  tasted  Independence ;  and  it  was  sonn 
evident  that  no  amicable  issue  of  such  ne- 
gotiation was  possible  which  did  not  In- 
volve acquiescence  in  the  separation  of  the 
two  countries.  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  Anally  ratifled  at  Lisbon 
(Nov.  6),  recognising  the  Independence  and 
separatioQ  of  Brazil ;  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country  to  be  vested  in 
Don  Pedro ;  allowing  tbe  king  of  Portugal 
also  to  assume  the  imperial  title ;  and  bind- 
ing the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  reject  the  offer 
of  any  Portuguese  colony  to  be  incorporated 
with  his  dominions. 

The  death  of  John  TL  took  place  Mnrch 
10,  1836,  after  having  named  the  infanta 
Isabella  regent ;  who  governed  in  the  naroo 
of  tho  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king  of  Portu- 
gal. In  the  following  month,  Don  Pedro 
granted  a  constitution,  establishing  two 
chambera,  and  in  other  respects  resembling 
the  French  charter.  May  1,  he  abdicated 
the  Portuguese  throncL  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Donna  Maria  (he  remaining  king 
during  her  minority),  on  condition  of  her 
marrying  her  uncle  MlgneL   But  a  party 
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wu  fonned,  which  aimed  at  the  orerthrow 
of  thla  oonatltutlon,  and  proclaimed  the 
prince  abaolute  king  of  PortugaL  The 
marqni*  of  Charee  and  the  ftiarqnl*  of 
Abrantet  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
•orgenta ;  and  Rpaf  n,  which  alone  had  not 
acknowledged  the  new  order  of  things,  aa- 
•embled  an  army  on  the  Portugneae  fron> 
tiera.  In  thla  emergency  Portugal  appealed 
to  England,  and  lft.ooo  BHttab  troopa  wesv 
landed  In  Lisbon.  Thna  asalated,  the  In- 
•nrrectlon  waa  completelj  pot  down ;  Spain 
waa  r<»roed  to  jrleld ;  and  the  oortea,  wblch 
Lad  be<»n  conrened  In  October  IC?%  cloaed 
Ita  a^iuilon  In  March  18S7. 

In  Julr.  Dim  Pedro  named  hfa  hmther 
MIfrnel  llcatcnant  and  regent  of  the  klng- 
dv>m,  with  all  the  righta  eatabllahed  bjr  the 
charter,  according  to  which  thegorAnment 
waa  to  be  admlnlatered.  The  prince  ac- 
cordingly left  Vienna,  and  anired  at  Llabon 
in  February  ins.  The  cortes  waa  then  In 
aeaalon,  and,  on  the  Mth,  MIgnel  took  the 
oath  to  obaerre  the  charter.  In  the  preaence 
of  the  two  cbMnbera.  Bat  the  apoatollcala 
or  abaolntlata,  to  whom  the  diapoaltlon  of 
the  regent  waa  well  known,  already  l>egvi 
to  apeak  openly  of  hia  right  to  the  throne, 
and  to  halt  him  aa  absolute  king.  HIa  ml- 
nlatera  were  all  appointed  from  that  party, 
except  the  count  villa  Real :  and  the  popu- 
lace were  permitted  to  add  to  their  cry, 
*  Long  live  the  abaolote  Ung,*  that  of 
'  Down  with  the  oonatltutlon.* 

It  waa  now  determined  that  Miguel 
ahould  go  to  Tilla  yi<}OBa,  a  town  near  the 
Bpanlah  frontier,  where  he  could  be  anp- 
pnrtod  by  the  troopa  of  the  marqula  of 
Charea,  and  be  proclaimed  abeolute  king ; 
but  this  project  waa  frustrated  by  the  decl- 
aion  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  Brltlah  minister,  who 
counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure  of 
the  Brittah  troops,  and  preyented  the  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  made  to  Don  Miguel  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  Brltlah  goyem- 
ment.  The  oortea,  being  opposed  to  the 
deslgna  of  the  prince,  waa  diaaolyed  March 

14,  and  the  recall  of  the  Brltlah  troopa  In 
April  remoyed  another  obstacle  from  hIa 
path.  He  accordingly,  on  the  «rd  of  May, 
iBsued  a  decree  In  his  own  name,  conyoklng 
the  ancient  oortea  of  Lamego.  which  had 
not  met  alnce  1097.  The  military  In  gene- 
ral waa  not  fayoorable  to  the  projects  of 
the  prince,  and  the  garrlaon  of  Oporto  pro- 
claimed Don  Pedro  and  the  charter.  May 

15.  Other  garrlaona  Joined  them,  and  the 
conatitutlnnal  army,  O.oooatrong,  adranoed 
towarda  Llabon.  But  they  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  abaolutlata,  and,  after  aua- 
talnlng  a  severe  defeat  towarda  the  end  of 
June,  the  troopa  either  forced  their  way 
to  the  Bpanlah  frontiers,  or  embarked  for 
Bngland.  Thus  terminated  the  first  ef- 
forts of  the  conatitutionallau  in  Portugal, 
and,  with  the  extinction  of  that  party,  the 
influence  of  Bngland  with  the  Portuguese 
government  ceased. 

Don  Miguel  now  turned  hia  attention  to 
the  conaolldatlon  of  hia  power:  aeverity 
and  cruelty  were  hia  expedlenta;  the  prlaona 
were  crowded  with  the  suspected,  and  fo- 
reign countries  were  filled  with  fugitives. 
Many  nobl^en  who  were  known  to  be  at- 


fortunately  made  their  escape,  and 
of  them  came  to  Bngland,  wheire  thc^were 
supported  by  money  sent  froqa  Brasfl  by 
the  emperor,  for  that  purpoeev  to  hto  am- 
bassador In  London,   llie  cones  met  Jum 
SS,  and  declared  Don  Miguel  lawfei  kteg 
of  Portugal  and  Algarre;  ctaMly  oa  the 
'  grounds  thst  Don  Pedro  had  forfeited  hia 
I  right  by  becoming  a  Braailian  dcisen,  and 
I  was  not  a  realdent  In  the  eooncry,  and  Oat 
therefore  he  could  neither  ancoeed  to  tbt 
:  throne  himself,  nor  name  the  pefiscni  i^e 
I  should  reign  In  his  stead.    On  the  tth  <^ 
I  July  1838,  Don  Miguel  confirmed  tlM  jw^pe- 
ment  of  the  oortea,  and  assumed  the  royal 
I  title.    He  immediately  establlahed  a  a^iecu 
I  commission  to  punish  all  who  had  takeo  a 
part  In  the  Oporto  Insurrecxloii,  the  me» 
j  hers  of  the  oommlaslon  being  to  be  paid 
from  the  confiscations  they  should  make; 
and  In  the  colonies  the  same  coarse  of 
condemnation  was  punned  that  ted  been 
practised  at  home. 

Portugal  now  became  the  prey  of  ptom- 
cal  and  religions  bigots.  In  March  Ifiiii, 
I  the  regency  appointed  by  Don  Pedro,  as 
guardian  of  his  daughter,  was  installed  Is 
I  Tereeira,  consisting  of  Palmella,  VlUaPfcv. 
and  Guerreiro;  and  subsequently  to  the 
return  of  Don  Pedro  to  Bmope,  it  was  well 
\  known  that  he  was  making  iweparatlons  tor 
displacing  Miguel  from  his  osarped  sesL 
Meanwhile  Insurreetlons  repeatedly  broke 
out  at  home,  but  were  enppreaaed  by  the 
I  vigour  of  the  government  and  the  want  <d 
concert  In  the  Insurgents.  In  ino.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
I  confined  for  political  canaoa  was  above 
iojom,  and  that  the  number  of  person 
>  conc«al4Nd  In  dUtMvnt  parts  of  the  oosntty 
waa  about  5.ooa  In  consequence  of  some 
acta  of  violence,  and  a  refusal  of  redress 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  a  Britlah 
fieetwas  sent  to  theTsgus  (May  4.  lOi); 
but  on  Its  sppearance  the  required  con- 
cessions were  msde.  In  July,  Miguel  wm 
obliged  to  suffer  a  seennd  hnmlUatton  at 
this  nature;  a  French  leei  having  toreed 
tbe  passage  of  the  Tagna,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  becmuse 
the  demands  of  the  French  govemmsot, 
for  satlsteetlon  for  injuries  to  French  anb- 
Jects  committed  by  the  PortogiMae  autho- 
rities, had  not  been  compiled  with. 

In  August,  aa  insurrection  of  the  troops 
broke  out  against  Mlgu^  At  that  ttne 
Don  Pedro  had  arrived  In  Europe,  having 
embarked  on  board  an  BngllBh  ship  of  war 
In  the  spring  of  ISSl,  and  reached  Fraaee 
In  June.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Oporto,  and  Immediately  oomroeaeed  opet 
rations  for  displacing  Don  MiguH  from 
the  tiirone,  and  esubllshlng  Donna  Maria 
as  queen,  under  a  r^renoy.  Prevlooste 
this,  large  bodies  of  volunteers  had  em- 
bM-ked  nrom  Britain  and  Ireland  In  the 
cause  of  Don  Pedro,  the  greater  nomber  of 
whom  were  garrisoned  in  Optnta  Don 
Miguel,  meanwhile,  was  not  iaaettve,  bat 
advanced  with  hia  adherents  towarda  that 
dty,  which  he  attacked  several  times  with- 
out success:  on  one  occasion  <Bef>t..  U. 
uaS)  his  Ipas  was  l,SOO  men,  whliethat  of 
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Pkov  «tl  thftt  am  be  ootlMt«d  of  the  evly 
blstory  of  OenuBoy,  It  appear*  to  bare  been 
dl Tided  into  many  petty  nations  and  prln- 
cipalitlea,  aome  sorerued  bjr  klnirs  wboae 
pt>wer  was  limited.  f>tbera  by  ancb  aa  were 
abaolute ;  aome  of  their  prlncea  were  el60> 
tlvc.  and  otben  hereditary ;  and  aome  aria* 
tticratlral  and  democratlcal  coremmenta 
were  also  found  amon^  them.  Many  of 
theae  state*  and  kUurdoms  frequently  unit- 
ed under  one  head  or  neneral,  both  in  their 
offenslre  and  defensive  wars. 

This  waa  the  state  of  tbe  Germans  before 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romana.  At 
Uiat  time  the  children  went  naked,  and  the 
men  hanir  tbe  skin  of  some  wild  beaat  upon 
their  ahoDlder*.  fustenlny  it  with  a  ihonir; 
aiid  persona  of  the  beat  quality  wore  only 
a  little  witollen  mantle  or  a  ooat  without 
sleeve*.  Their  usoal  bed  was  the  ground, 
a  little  straw,  with  the  aklna  of  wolvea  or 
lioars. 

Like  the  ancient  Brttona,  they  performed 
their  sacrtflrea  In  vruTea.tbeoak  beln«  aau- 
ally  rhoaen  for  an  altar :  and.  instead  of  a 
temple,  tbey  erected  an  arbour  made  of  the 
bouirhs  of  the  oak  and  beech.  The  prlesta. 
as  well  aa  the  aacrlflce,  were  alwaya  crown- 
ed with  wreathe  of  oak.  or  of  aome  other 
sacred  tree.  They  aacrtfloed  not  only  beaata, 
but  men ;  and  theae  human  aacrlfloea  were 
taken  from  amonir  their  slarea  or  male- 
factor*. They  burnt  their  dead  bodlea,  and. 
hannir  guthered  up  the  bonea  and  aahea  of 
the  funeral  pile,  burled  them  together ;  at 
tlie  funerals  of  the  rreat.  warlike  exercisea 
were  exhibited  with  all  the  rude  paireeiitry 
of  barbaric  splendour,  and  songs  were  sung 
In  memory  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  de- 
ceaaed. 

Theae  were  the  manner*  of  the  Oennana 
befurs  tbey  were  subdued  by  the  Romana, 
who  met  with  such  mlstanee.  that  they 
were  eontentedwlth  making  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  the  tMrundarlea  of  their  con- 
qneaU;  they  aoeordlngly  built  foHiwss*. 
and  stationed  garrisons  on  the  banks  of 
Imth  thoae  rlTers,  to  prevent  the  Incursions 
of  what  tbey  termed  the  barbarous  nations : 
but  within  about  a  hundred  years  after  Oon- 
Btantlne  the  Great,  the  Franks,  Bunrun- 
dlans,  Alemannl.  and  other  German  nations, 
broke  through  these  boundarlea,  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  dispossessed  the  Romans  of  all 
Oaal,  Rluetta.  and  Norleum.  which  they 
shared  among  themselves ;  but  the  Pranks 

f»reralllng  over  tbe  reat.  at  length  estab- 
labMl  their  empire  over  all  modem  Ger- 
many. Fnuiee,  and  Italy,  under  the  oonduet 
of  Charlemagne,  or  Ohariea  the  Great. 

This  «»lebnited  roan  waa  crowned  at  Rome 
by  pope  Leo  IlL  in  the  church  of  Bt.  Peter. 


■Bde< 


between  the  foar 


on  Chrlstnavday,  SOQ,  amidat  the 
tlons  of  the  clergy  and  tbe  people.  Skc- 
phorus,  at  that  ttaae  esaperar  ci  the  Bsst, 
attended  at  the oortmaUoD ;  uadtbeeeprte- 
eea  agreed  that  the  state  of  Yeakse  idmili 
aerre  aa  the  Rmlt  to  each  esapbe.  Cbsrtp- 
magne  now  ezerciaed  all  the  aatterfty  at 
the  Owaara;  the  whole  eoontry  froai  Beas- 
vento  to  Bayonae,  and  from  Buyoaetolh- 
raria,  aciuiowledirln«  hie  power. 

The  Oermaoa  had  prerioaaty  been  eoa- 
Terted  to  Ohrisdanity  bif  one  Wtaftvd,  sa 
BngUshman.  who  alao  eoUeeted  tlMsa  ta 
towna.  and  thua  introdaeed  tbe 
of  clrillsatlon  aBkongat  them. 
were  made  Christians  by 
after  a  lone  and  bloodj 

After  the  death  of 
Louis  le  DetMrnnatre.  hia  aoa 
the  empire  waa  dlTlded 
aona  of  Louia;  Lothalre 
Pepin,  king  of  Aeqnitalne;  Lioala,  fclag  of 
Germany ;  and  Oiarlea  the  Bald,  kteg  of 
France.  Thia  partition  wae  a  eootlnaal 
source  of  dlsooatent  amon«  tbe  partiea 
The  French  raJoyed  the  empire  wulerelgM 
emperors,  untU  the  year  til,  when  Loals 
IIL.  the  bMt  prlnee  of  the  raoe  of  Cbarte- 
magne,  dying  without  male  taaoe.  Cotirad. 
count  of  Fraaconfaw  aoa-ta-law  to  LoaK 
waa  elected  emperor ;  but  waa  not 
lodged  in  Italy,  nor  in  France. 

The  reign  of  Ooarad  prodaoed  no 
whaterer  la  Oermaay;  hut  It  wae  about 
this  period  that  the  Germaa  Mabo|»  flxad 
themaelve*  la  the  posseaslon  of  their  fktt : 
and  many  citlea  began  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
natu'/al  liberty :  foUowlinr  the  example  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  aome  bmight  tbeae  rights 
of  their  lords,  and  others  pcocwed  tbm 
with  anna  in  their  haadai 

Queatlon*  aftectinff  the  general  taterota 
of  the  Germanic  body  were  determined  in 
a  diet,  oonalatlng  at  tbe  emperor,  the  elee- 
tore,  and  the  repreaentatlYea  of  (he  princes 
and  of  the  free  citlea.  There  were  alao  mi- 
nor dleta  in  the  dlflerent  cities  or  dlrtsioas 
of  the  empire.  It  may,  however,  be  pnpa 
to  mention  in  thia  place,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  has  undergone  a  total 
change.  There  is  no  emperor  of  Germany ; 
tbe  title  la  aunk  in  that  of  emperor  of  Aa*' 
tria,  which  that  sorereiga  holds  by  tube- 
ritance,  not  Section.  Ilie  eecleaJaailfal 
electurates  have  beat  taken  posseasioa  of 
by  secular  prlncea.  Bohemia  la  united  to 
Austria ;  the  palatinate  has  disappeared ; 
8axony  is  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
formerly  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg; 
and  the  electoratea  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria 
are  also  converted  Into  klngdomsL  Moat  of 
these  chaugea  are  thereault  of  recrat  vara 
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Omrmd  WBfl  sacceedcd  by  Henry,  duke  of 
Saxon}',  whom  on  his  death-bed  be  recom- 
mended to  the  states.  And  in  Henry  II. 
the  male  mcc  of  the  Saxon  kings  and  em- 
perors ended.  In  1024.  The  states  then 
elected  Conrad  II.,  who,  by  means  of  his 
son.  afterwards  Henry  III.,  annexed  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empire,  ren- 
dered Pobind  subject  to  his  dominion,  and 
in  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  appointed  the 
river  Eider  as  thn  lioundary  of  ilie  German 
empire.  Henry  II  I.  is  regarded  as  the  most 
P4)werful  and  absolute  of  the  German  em- 
perors. 

Henry  III.  deposed  three  popes  who  hal 
set  up  against  each  other,  and  supported  a 
fourth  against  them  ;  from  whicli  time  the 
vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  always  inti- 
mated to  the  emperor,  and  It  became  an 
established  form  for  the  emperor  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Rome,  requesting  that  a  new 
pope  might  be  elected. 

Henry  lY.,  his  son,  was,  however,  put 
nnder  the  ban  by  the  pope,  Gregory  VI  I., 
and  his  subjecta  and  son  excited  to  rebel 
against  him ;  on  which  he  was  deposed  by 
Che  states. 

Henry  V.  snoceeded  bis  father,  bnt  was 
obliged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the 
Investiture  of  bishoprics,  which  had  been 
claimed  by  bis  ancestors :  and  In  him  be- 
came extinct  the  male  line  of  the  Frank 
emperors. 

Upon  this  the  pope  cansed  Lotharlns, 
dnke  of  Saxony,  to  be  elected ;  bnt  he  was 
not  acknowledged  by  all  Germany  for  their 
sovereign  till  after  s  ten  years'  war.  Fre- 
derick I.,  who  became  emperor  in  1152,  ef- 
fectually exercised  his  sovereignty  over 
the  see  of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  bis  coronation 
at  Aries,  reserving  also  his  dominion  over 
that  kingdom,  and  obliging  Poland  to  pay 
him  tribute  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 
To  him  succeeded  Henry  VI.,  Philip  III., 
uid  Otho ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  de- 
posed by  the  pope,  was  succeeded  by  Fred- 
crick  li.,  whom  historians  extol  for  his 
learning,  wisdom,  and  resolution  :  be  was 
live  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes ; 
but  prevailed  so  far  against  pope  Gregory 
IX  as  to  depose  him  from  the  papal  chair. 
These  continual  contests  between  him  and 
the  popes  gave  rise  to  the  two  famous 
factions  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghlbelines ;  the 
former  adhering  to  the  papal  see,  and  the 
latter  to  the  emperors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  empire  was  rent  asunder  by  fac- 
tions, each  of  which  supported  a  particular 
candidate  for  the  Imperial  dignity :  these 
were  William,  earl  of  Holland ;  Henry  of 
Thuringia;  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  bro- 
ther to  Henry  III.  of  England ;  and  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Castile.  At  this  time  the 
great  offlcera  of  the  household  laid  claim 
to  a  rlRht  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  princes  and  great  towns, 
or  without  consulting  any  other  members 
of  the  empire :  the  distracted  state  of  the 
empire  served  to  confirm  to  them  this 
claim  ;  and  Gregory  X.,  who  then  filled  the 
pontifical  chair  at  Rome  either  considering 
such  claim  as  valid,  or  desirous  of  rendering 
it  so,  directed  a  bull  to  those  great  ofllcers. 


'  the  purport  of  which  was  to  exhort  them 
to  choose  an  emperor,  and  by  that  means 

,  to  end  the  troubles  In  Germany.  From 
that  time  they  have  been  considered  as  the 
sole  electors :  and  their  rigiit  to  this  privi- 
lege was  established  l)eyond  all  controversy 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  by  the  glorious 
constitution  known  by  the  title  of  the 
golden  buU^  published  In  the  year  1357, 
which  decreed  that  the  territories  by  virtue 
of  which  the  great  ofllces  were  held  should 

I  descend  to  the  heirs  male  forever.  In  per- 
petual entail,  entire  and  indivisible. 
Germany  began  to  recover  from  Its  dls- 

'  tracted  state  In  the  year  1878,  when  count 

I  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  was  advanced  to  the>im- 
perlal  dignity. 

Charles  IV.,  of  the  Austrian  family,  lived 
to  see  his  son  Wenicl,  or  Wenceslaus, 
elected  king  of  the  Romans.  This  prince, 
who  was  the  fourth  son  of  Charles,  at  his 
father's  desire  succeeded  to  the  empire; 
bnt,  being  dissolute  and  cruel,  was  deposed 
after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  three  other 
princes,  whose  reigns  were  short ;  at  length. 
In  1411,  SIglsmund  was  unanimously  chosen 
emperor,  and  In  1414,  he  proclaimed  a  ge- 
neral council  to  be  held  at  Constance,  In 
which  three  popes  were  deposed  and  a  new 
one  was  set  up.  At  this  council  tlie  re- 
formers, John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
were  condemned  and  burnt,  although  the 
emperor  had  granted  them  a  passport,  and 
was  engaged  In  honour  and  conscience  for 
their  safe  return  to  their  country;  this 
so  exasperated  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia, 
that  they  raised  a  formidable  army,  and 
nnder  the  conduct  of  Zlsca,  their  general, 
defeated  his  forces  In  fourteen  battles. 

Frederick,  duke  of  Austria,  son-in-law  to 
the  emperor  Sigiamund,  was  chosen  empe- 
ror upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  reigned 
fifty-three  years.  His  son  Maximilian  was 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  and  afterwards  obtained  from 
the  pope  the  imperial  crown.  During  his 
reign  the  empire  was  divided  Into  ten  cir- 
cles. 

Charles  V.  snmamed  the  Great,  eofl  of 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and  grandson  to 
Maximilian,  was  elected  emperor  in  1519. 
He  procured  Luther's  doctrine  to  be  con- 
demned, and  In  hit  reign  the  ditclplea  of 
that  great  reformer  obtained  the  name  of 
Protestants,  from  their  protecting  against  a 
decree  of  the  Imperial  diet  ln>flavour  of  the 
catholics.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victo- 
rious In  seventy  battles :  he  had  the  pope 
and  French  king  prisoners  at  the  same 
time,  and  carried  his  arms  Into  Africa, 
where  he  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Tunis ; 
but  was  disgraced  in  the  war  with  the  pira- 
tical states.  He  compelled  the  Turks  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  made  war  on  the 
protestant  princes,  and  took  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  prisoners ; 
but,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  he 
resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son 
Philip  II..  himself  retiring  to  the  convent 
of  Yuste  in  Spain. 

The  abdication  of  this  prince  left  tbe 
fJi 
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Pbom  «tl  thAt  am  be  ooUected  of  the  early 
talatorr  of  Germany,  it  appear*  to  hare  been 
dtrlded  into  many  petty  nations  and  prln- 
clpalltiea,  some  goTemed  by  kings  whose 
power  was  Umited.  others  by  snch  as  were 
absolute ;  some  of  their  prinoes  were  elec- 
tive, and  others  hereditary ;  and  some  aris- 
tucratical  and  democratlcal  goremments 
were  also  found  among  them.  Many  of 
these  states  and  kingdoms  frequently  unit- 
ed under  one  head  or  general,  both  in  their 
offenslTO  and  defenslre  wars. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Germans  before 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  At 
that  time  the  children  went  naked,  and  the 
men  hung  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast  upon 
their  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a  thong ; 
and  persons  of  the  best  quality  wore  only 
a  little  woollen  mantle  or  a  coat  without 
sleevea.  Their  usual  bed  was  the  ground, 
a  little  straw,  with  the  skin*  of  woItcs  or 
bears. 

Like  the  ancient  Britons,  they  performed 
their  sacrifices  in  groTes,  the  oak  being  usu- 
ally chosen  for  an  altar ;  and,  instead  of  a 
t«;mple,  they  erected  an  arbour  made  of  the 
boughs  of  the  oak  and  beech.  The  priests, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice,  were  always  crown- 
ed with  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of  some  other 
sacred  tree.  They  sacrificed  not  only  beasts, 
but  men ;  and  these  human  sacrifices  were 
taken  from  among  their  slaves  or  male- 
factors. They  burnt  their  dead  bodies,  and, 
having  gathered  up  the  bones  and  ashes  of 
tlie  funeral  pile,  buried  them  together :  at 
tlie  funerals  of  the  great,  warlike  exercises 
were  exhibited  with  all  the  rude  pageantry 
nf  barbaric  splendour,  snd  songs  were  sung 
In  memory  of  the  heroic  actiona  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

These  were  the  manners  of  the  Germans 
before  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
who  met  with  such  resistance,  that  they 
were  contented  with  making  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  the  Ixmndarles  of  their  con- 
quests; they  accordingly  built  fortresses, 
and  stationed  garrisons  on  the  banks  of 
lioth  those  rivers,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  what  they  termed  the  barbarous  nations : 
but  within  about  a  hundred  years  after  Oon- 
Btantlne  the  Great,  the  Franks,  Burgun- 
dlans,  Alemannl.and  other  German  nations, 
broke  through  these  boundaries,  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  dispossessed  the  Romans  of  all 
Gaul,  Rhatta,  and  Norlcum.  which  they 
shared  among  themselves;  but  the  Franks 

ftrevalllng  over  the  rest,  at  length  cstab- 
iHhed  their  empire  over  all  modem  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  under  the  conduct 
of  Oharlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great. 

Thl«  relebmtnl  man  was  crowned  at  Rome 
by  pope  Leo  llMn  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 


on  Christmas-day,  800,  amidst  the  ftcduuh 
tions  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Vlce- 
phorus,  at  that  time  emperor  of  the  Bast, 
attended  at  the  coronation ;  and  theae  prin- 
ces agreed  that  the  state  of  Venice  should 
serve  aa  the  limit  to  each  empire.  Charle- 
magne now  exerdaed  aU  the  aathorlty  ot 
the  OBsars;  the  whole  ooontry  from  Beae- 
vento  to  Bayonne,  and  from  Bayonne  to  Ba- 
varia, acknowledging  his  power. 

The  Germans  had  prevloualy  been  eoo- 
rerted  to  Christianity  by  one  WlnfM.  aa 
Englishman,  who  also  collected  them  In 
towns,  and  thus  introduced  the  elemeata 
of  civilisation  amongst  them.  IIm  Saxaas 
were  made  Christians  by  Gharteaiagiw^ 
after  a  long  and  bloody  waifarau 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  ci 
Louis  le  Debonnalre.  his  son  and  sncceaaor, 
the  empire  was  divided  between  the  four 
sons  of  Louis;  Lothaire  was  emperor; 
Pepin,  king  of  Aoqultalne;  Louis,  long  of 
Germany ;  and  Charlea  the  Bald,  king  of 
France.  This  partition  was  a  cooUnnal 
source  of  discontent  among  the  partiea. 
The  French  enioyed  the  empire  under  el^t 
emperors,  untU  the  year  91S,  when  Loola 
IIL.  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne, dying  without  male  Issoe,  Ckmrad, 
count  of  FranoonU,  son-l»4aw  to  Louta, 
was  elected  emperor ;  but  was  not  acknow- 
ledged in  Italy,  nor  in  France. 

The  reign  of  Conrad  produced  no  eteage 
whatever  In  Germany;  but  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  German  blahopa  fixed 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  their  Ilets : 
and  many  cities  began  to  eoioy  the  right  of 
natu'/al  liberty:  foUowIng  the  example  ot 
the  cities  of  Italy,  some  bought  these  rtgliu 
of  their  lords,  and  others  procared  taem 
with  arms  in  their  handa. 

Questions  affecting  the  generml  lateresta 
of  the  Germanic  body  were  determined  fa 
a  diet,  consisting  of  the  emperor,  the  eleo> 
tors,  and  the  representati  vea  of  the  prinoea 
and  of  the  free  cities.  There  were  aiao  mi- 
nor diets  in  the  dlflerent  dtles  or  dlvlsiona 
of  the  empire.  It  may.  however,  be  prc^^r 
to  mention  in  thla  place,  that  the  oonattto- 
tlon  of  the  empire  has  undergooe  a  total 
change.  There  is  no  emperor  of  Oenaany ; 
the  title  Is  sunk  In  that  of  emperor  of  Aa»> 
trla,  which  that  sovereign  holds  by  inhe- 
ritance, not  Section.  The  eectealaatloal 
electorates  have  beea  taken  possession  of 
by  secular  prlncea.  Bohemia  is  united  to 
Austria:  the  palatinate  has  dlsaimeared; 
8axony  is  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
formerly  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg; 
and  the  electorates  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria 
are  also  converted  Into  klngdoraa.  Moat  ci 
these  changes  are  the  result  of  rsomt 
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Leopold,  tbe  sod  of  Ferdinand,  racceeded. 
Hla  first  war  wm  Terjr  unfortonate,  and  he 
received  the  law  by  the  peace  of  Mimeyiien. 
The  Interior  of  Oennany  was  not  materi- 
al I7  Injured ;  bnt  the  frontiers,  on  the  side 
of  the  Rhine,  sofferod  considerably.  For- 
tune was  less  unequal  In  the  second  war, 
produced  bj  the  league  of  Augsburg ;  Ger- 
many, England,  Spain.  Savoy,  and  Sweden, 
against  France.  This  war  ended  with  tbe 
peace  of  Ryswlck.  which  deprived  Louis 
XIV.  of  Strasburg. 

The  third  war  was  the  most  fortunate  for 
Leopold  and  for  Germany :  when  Louis  XIV. 
had  considerably  Increased  his  power ;  when 
he  governed  Spain  under  the  name  of  his 
grandson ;  when  his  armies  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria,  but 
were  In  the  heart  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  battle  of  Hochstadt,  In  1704,  changed 
the  scene,  and  every  place  he  had  acquired 
waa  lost.  Leopold  died  the  following  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
powerful  emperor  since  Charles  V. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  L,  his  son.  waa  yet 
more  successful  than  that  of  Leopold.  The 
gold  of  England  and  Holland,  the  victories 
of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  his  good  fortune,  rendered 
him  almost  absolute.  He  put  to  the  ban  of 
the  empire  tbe  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne,  partisans  of  France,  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  dominions. 

Joseph  died  In  1711,  and  waa  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Charles  VL  Although  pow- 
erful as  he  WHS,  by  the  possession  of  all 
Hungary,  of  tlie  Milanese,  of  Mantua,  of 
Naples,  and  of  Sicily,  the  nine  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  his  hereditary  German  dominions, 
he  was  obliged  to  blgn,  on  receiving  the  Im- 
perial crown,  an  obligation  to  conserve  and 
augment  the  right  of  the  Germanic  body. 

The  empire  was  tranquil  and  flourishing 
under  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of 
AuMtrla.  The  war  of  1716,  against  the 
Turks,  waa  principally  on  the  frontiers  of 
t^e  Ottoman  territory,  and  terminated  glo- 
rlouiily.  Germany  had  changed  Its  face 
during  the  times  of  I..eopold  and  Joseph  ; 
but.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VL  It  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived  almost  at  perfection. 
Previous  to  tbls  epoch,  the  arts  were  un- 
cultivated I  scarcely  a  house  was  well  built ; 
and  manufactures  of  fine  ariicles  unknown; 
the  tblriy  years'  war  had  ruined  alL 

The  affairs  of  Charles  wore  uniformly 
successful  until  1734.  The  celebrated  vic- 
tories of  prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  at 
Temeswar,  and  at  Belgrade,  secured  the 
frontiers  of  Hnoganr  from  molestation ; 
and  Italy  became  safe  In  conBoqnonce  of 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  having  con- 
sented to  become  his  va^saL 

But  these  prosperities  had  their  terral- 
natiun.  Charles,  by  his  credit  In  Euru|>e, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Rn^Ia,  endea- 
voured to  procure  tbe  crown  of  Poland  ft)r 
Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
French,  who  supported  Stauiiilaus,  had  the 
advantage,  and  Stanislaus  was  elected  king. 
Don  Carlos  being  declared  king  of  Naples, 
after  the  battle  of  Bitonto,  took  posses- 
sion also  In  1733.    Charles,  to  obtain  peace. 


renounced  the  two  klngdomt,  and  dismem- 
bered the  MUaneae  In  favour  of  the  king  of 
Sardlnhk 

New  misfortunes  afflicted  him  In  his  lat- 
ter years.  Having  declared  war  against  tlie 
Turks  In  1787,  his  armies  were  defeated,  and 
a  disadvantageous  peace  was  the  conse- 
quence. Belgrade,  Temeswar,  Orsova,  and 
all  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  tbe 
Saave,  were  ceded  to  the  Turk*.  He  died 
broken-hearted.  In  174a 

The  death  of  Charles  plunged  Europe  In 
one  genera]  and  ruinous  war.  By  the  *  prag- 
matic sanction,'  which  be  had  signed,  and 
which  was  guaranteed  by  Prance,  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Therena.  his  eldest  daughter, 
had  been  named  as  heiress  to  all  his  pos- 
sessions. This  princess  married.  In  1736. 
Francis  Stephen,  last  duke  of  Lorraine. 
She  solicited  the  Imperial  throne  for  her 
husband,  and  sued  for  the  Inheritance  of 
her  father.  They  were  both  disputed  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  supported  by 
the  arms  of  France,  was  elected  emperor 
In  174S. 

Charles  VII.  died  In  1745,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  MarUi 
Theresa.  He  died  in  1765,  and  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph  II..  who 
had  1)een  elected  king  of  the  Romans  the 
preceding  year.  When  this  prince  attained 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  waa  considered 
as  distlngulahed  by  a  steady  and  active  at- 
tention to  every  department  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  actually  Introduced  a  variety 
of  bold  and  salutary  reforms  In  the  state. 
A  noble  liberality  of  mind,  and  enlarged 
views  of  politics,  were  Imputed  to  him  when 
he-  rendered  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  men  In  his  hereditary  dominions 
less  wretched  and  servile,  bv  alleviating 
that  cruel  vassalage  In  which  they  were  held 
by  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil ;  whilst  a  free 
and  unreserved  toleration  was  granted  to 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians: 
but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a  more 
full  developement  of  his  character,  In  which 
activity  without  efflclency,  enacting  laws 
and  abrogating  them,  forming  great  de- 
signs and  terminating  them  In  mean  con- 
cessions, appeared  conspicuous. 

On  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  In 
1777,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  electorate,  founded  on  a 
vague  right  whlcji  had  been  set  up,  but  not 
contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1435, 
by  tbe  emperor  SIglsmund.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  op- 
posed these  pretensions,  on  the  ground  of 
protecting  the  empire  In  Its  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  territorial  possessions,  sfpUnst 
all  encroachments  upon,  or  diminutions  of 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  not  being  induced 
by  negotiation  to  relinquish  bis  designs,  in 
1778  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in 
Europe  led  their  formidable  armies  In  per- 
son, to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms ;  nearly 
half  a  million  of  men  appearing  In  the 
field,  to  flght  for  a  territory  which  would 
have  been  dearly  purchased  at  tbe  sum  ex- 
pended on  one  year's  support  of  those  va>«t 
armies— so  little  Is  tbe  ambition  of  princes 
regulated  by  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  tbe  ob- 
ject at  which  they  aim  I 
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Leopold,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  succeeded. 
His  flrat  war  was  Tery  nnfortonate,  and  be 
received  the  law  by  the  peace  of  Nlme^aen. 
The  Interior  of  Germany  was  not  materi- 
ally  injured ;  bnt  the  frontiers,  on  the  side 
of  the  Rhine,  suffered  considerably.  For- 
tune was  less  unequal  In  the  second  war. 
produced  by  the  league  of  Augsburg ;  tier- 
many,  England,  Spain,  Bavoy,  and  Sweden, 
against  France.  This  war  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  which  deprived  Louis 
XIV.  of  Strasburg. 

The  third  war  was  the  most  fortunate  for 
Leopold  and  for  Germany :  when  Louis  X  IT. 
had  considerably  Increased  his  power ;  when 
he  governed  Spain  under  the  name  of  his 
grandson ;  when  his  armies  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria,  but 
were  In  the  heart  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  battle  of  Hochstadt,  in  1704,  changed 
the  scene,  and  every  place  he  had  acquired 
was  lost  Leopold  died  the  following  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
powerful  emperor  since  Charles  V. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  L,  his  son,  was  yet 
more  successful  than  that  of  Leopold.  The 
gold  of  England  and  Holland,  the  victories 
of  prlnoe  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  his  good  fortune,  rendered 
him  almost  absolute.  He  put  to  the  ban  of 
the  empire  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne,  partlstuis  of  France,  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  dominions. 

Joseph  died  in  1711,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Charles  VI.  Although  pow- 
erful as  he  was,  by  the  possession  of  all 
Hungary,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Mantua,  of 
Naples,  and  of  Sicily,  the  nine  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  his  hereditary  German  dominions, 
he  was  obliged  to  sign,  on  receiving  the  im- 
perial crown,  an  obligation  to  conserve  and 
augment  the  right  of  the  Germanic  body. 

The  empire  was  tranquil  and  flourishing 
under  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of 
AustrhL  The  war  of  1716,  against  the 
Turks,  was  principally  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Ottoman  territory,  and  terminated  glo- 
riously. Germany  had  changed  its  face 
during  the  times  of  Leopold  and  Joseph ; 
but.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived  almost  at  perfection. 
Previous  to  this  epoch,  the  arts  were  un- 
cultivated ;  scarcely  a  house  was  well  built ; 
and  raanufkctures  of  flne  articles  unknown; 
the  thirty  years'  war  had  ruined  alL 

The  affairs  of  Charles  were  uniformly 
successful  until  1734.  The  celebrated  vic- 
tories of  prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  at 
Temeswar,  and  at  Belgrade,  secured  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary  from  mnlestatiou ; 
and  Italy  became  safe  in  consequence  of 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  having  con- 
sented to  become  his  vassaL 

But  these  prosperities  had  their  termi- 
nation. Charles,  by  his  credit  in  Europe, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Itussla,  endea- 
voured to  procure  the  crown  of  Poland  fi)r 
Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
French,  who  supported  Stanislaus,  had  the 
advantage,  and  Stanislaus  was  elected  king. 
Don  Carlos  being  declared  king  of  Naples, 
after  the  battle  of  BItonto,  took  posses- 
sion also  in  1735.   Oharlet,  to  obtain  peace. 


renounced  the  two  kingdoms,  and  dismem- 
bered the  MUaneie  In  nroor  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia. 

New  mlsfortunea  afflicted  him  in  his  lat- 
ter years.  Having  declared  war  against  the 
Turks  in  1787,  his  armies  were  defeated,  and 
A  disadvantageous  peace  was  the  conse- 
quence. Belgrade,  Temeswar,  Orsova.  and 
all  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Soave,  were  ceded  to  the  Turks.  He  died 
broken-hearted,  in  174a 

The  death  of  Charles  plunged  Europe  In 
one  general  and  ruinous  war.  By  the '  prag- 
matic sanction,'  which  he  had  signed,  and 
which  was  guaranteed  by  France,  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daughter, 
had  been  named  as  heiress  to  all  his  pos- 
sessions. This  princess  married,  in  1738, 
Francis  Stephen,  last  duke  of  Lorraine. 
She  solicited  the  imperial  throne  for  her 
husband,  and  sued  for  the  inheritance  of 
her  father.  They  were  both  disputed  by 
the  elector  of  Baviuria.  who,  supported  by 
the  arms  of  Prance,  was  elected  emperor 
in  1749. 

Charles  VII.  died  In  1745.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa.  He  died  In  1765,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph  II.,  who 
had  t>een  elected  king  of  the  Romans  the 
preceding  year.  When  this  prince  attained 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  was  considered 
as  distinguished  by  a  steady  and  active  air 
tentlon  to  every  department  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  actually  introduced  a  variety 
of  bold  and  salutary  reforms  in  the  sute. 
A  noble  liberality  of  mind,  and  enlarged 
rlews  of  politics,  were  Imputed  to  him  when 
he-  rendered  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  men  in  his  hereditary  dominions 
leas  wretched  and  servile,  bj  alleviating 
that  cruel  vassalage  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil ;  whilst  a  free 
and  unreserved  toleration  was  granted  to 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians: 
but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a  more 
full  developement  of  his  character.  In  which 
activity  without  efllciency,  enacting  laws 
and  abrogating  them,  forming  great  de- 
signs and  terminating  them  in  mean  con- 
cessions, appeared  conspicuous. 

On  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  In 
1777,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  electorate,  founded  on  a 
vague  right  which  had  been  set  up,  but  not 
contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  143S, 
by  the  emperor  SIglsmund.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  op- 
posed tnese  pretensions,  on  the  ground  of 
protecting  the  empire  In  its  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  territorial  possessions,  against 
all  encroachments  upon,  or  diminutions  of 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  not  being  induced 
by  negotiation  to  relinquish  his  designs,  in 
1778  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in 
Europe  led  their  formidable  armies  in  per- 
son, to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms ;  nearly 
half  a  million  of  men  appearing  In  the 
field,  to  flght  for  a  territory  which  would 
have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  one  year's  support  of  those  vast 
armies— so  little  is  the  ambition  of  princes 
regulated  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  ob- 
ject at  which  they  aim  I 
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TIm  klngtlom  of  Bohemia  wm*  the  Mene ' 
of  action,  and  the  greatest  irencra]*  of  the 
age  commanded ;  aa  manhal  count  Laa- 
dobn,  on  the  ride  of  Aantria ;  prince  Hentr 
of  ProMln,  and  the  hereditary  prince  (after- 
wardfl  duke)  of  Brantwlck,  nn  the  fide  of 
Pmseta.  The  horror*  aiid  the  MAt  of  war 
were  then  eipecied  to  be  revived,  in  »U 
their  trpmendi<u*  pomp :  bnt  the  r«mr«f»ni 
wa*  closed  wlthont  any  general  art  t<>u,  or 
any  brilliant  erent  whatever;  »nd  daring 
the  following  winter  the  c'lurt*  of  Peterv 
burg  and  Trra^llleii  Interposing  their  good 
offlc^t  to  make  up  the  breach,  tenne  of 
peace  were  soon  adjusted  at  Teschen,  in 
Aoatrlan  Slleiila.  The  territory  acquirt-d  to 
tbehonwof  A  nutria  by  virtue  of  tblBtresaty  ' 
extenda  aN>ut  aeven  English  mllea,  and  * 
In  breadth  la  about  half  that  space. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  being  tbna  pot  Into 
poases'ion  of  this  territory,  renounced.  In  ' 
the  fnllect  and  most  explicit  terraa,  all 
other  claims  whatever  on  the  electorate,  by 
which  every  latent  spark  that  migbt  kindle 
foture  contentious  and  wars  was  suppo!«ed  | 
to  be  extinguiabed.  In  the  yearirsi,  the 
ooort  of  Vienna  end«*voured  to  procure  for 
the  archduke  IfaxlroHlan,  brother  to  the 
emperor,  the  election  to  a  participation  of 
the  aecular  biahoprlca  of  Cologne  and  Mun- 
•ter,  together  with  the  reversion  of  the 
former:  this  measure  waa  utrennously  op- 
posed by  the  king  of  Pmasia,  who  remon- 
strated against  It  to  the  reijnilng  elector, 
and  to  the  rhapters,  In  whom  the  right  of 
election  Is  lodgi-d:  bnt  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  the  prince  who  thus  interposed, 
the  house  of  Auftrla  carried  its  point.  After 
this  the  views  of  the  emperor  were  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  commerce  for- 
merly carried  on  by  the  ancient  citv  of 
Antwerp  ;  and  also  to  Invite  foreign  shipa 
to  the  port  of  Ostend.  by  wblrh  he  hoped 
to  render  the  Austrian  Netherlands  flourish- 
ing and  opulent ;  nor  waa  he  less  attentive 
to  abridge  the  power  of  the  clergy  aQd  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  In  trerj 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Joseph  U.  died  Pebmary  SO,  1790.  In  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  then 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  became  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  kluf  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia. 

This  prince  severely  felt  the  thorns  which 
Mioompasaed  a  dtadem ;  although  a  lover  of 
peace,  he  was  compelled  to  wage  war  with 
the  French  republic :  whilst  he  saw  his  sla- 
ter, the  queen  of  Franee,  degraded  from  her 
rank,  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  In  conti- 
nual danger  of  an  nntlroely  end ;  but  death 
dosed  his  eyes  upon  thei>e  afflictive  scenes 
In  March  1791,  five  months  after  his  ad- 
vancemeot*  in  the  forty-fonrth  year  of  his 

•g». 

Francis  had  no  sooner  been  declared  em- 
peror, than  be  joined  In  the  hostilities 
carrying  on  against  France,  on  account  of 
his  heredltarr  states,  aa  well  as  the  empire. 
He  soon  lost  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  em- 
pire all  Its  territory  west  of  the  lUilne  :  the 
Aiutrlan  possessions  In  Italy  followed  In 
1797.  The  progreaa  of  the  French  arms 
was  arrested  only  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 


Fonnio.  A  cotuKress  waa  afterwards  held  ai 
Raatadt,  which  eontlnved  sitting  for  many 
months,  and  at  length  broke  op  wlthont 
procuring  peace.  During  the  yewl799. the 
Aiutrtana,  Joined  by  the  Rnaaiana  under 
Snwarrow,  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  de- 
prived the  French  of  the  greater  part  of 
tbrlr  conqnecta  acqnlred  by  tiM  aiUiCary 
skill  of  Buonaparte. 

In  1900,  Bootuparte,  baring  retvmcd 
from  Kirypt,  ralaed  an  annx,  aod  crnaaerl 
the  Alp-,  with  a  view  to  recover  Italy,  lost 
In  bi<«  abiw>nce.  Fortune  faroaredtaiaama, 
and  all  the  pnascAsiuns  of  Francis  fHl  Into 
his  hnniJs  by  the  famoas  battle  of  Marniga 
Piedmont  also  submitted  to  the  oon^nettor, 
and  «as,  with  Parma,  PlaoentU,  and  aome 
Imperial  flefs.  Incorporated  with  Fraooe. 

The  peace  of  Lunerllle,  In  ISOl,  node 
the  Rhine  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany;  the  latter  thus  loat  aaore 
than  26,ono  square  mllea  of  territory,  and 
nearly  4,000,000  Inhabltanta.  Th«  Anctrtan 
moQsrrb  founded  the  hereditary  empire  of 
Austria  In  1804 ;  and  the  flrvt  eonsnl  of 
Prance  was  declared  emperor  of  the  Frmcb. 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  I.  Anatria  and 
Russia  soon  after  united  against  Napoleoe ; 
and  the  peace  of  Preabnrg,  which  took  ptace 
on  the  9Sth  of  December  1805.  terminated 
the  war,  In  which  three  states  of  tlMOeraaa 
empire,  Bararla,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden. 
had  taken  part  as  allies  of  Franea.  In  the 
following  year,  sixteen  German  prinees 
renounced  their  connection  with  theGermaa 
empire,  and  entered  Into  a  union  nndn-  the 
name  of  the  confMeratlon  of  the  Rhine, 
which  acknowledged  the  emperor  of  France 
aa  Its  protector.  This  dedsive  atep  waa 
followed  by  a  second.  The  German  empire 
was  dl<«Kolved ;  the  emperor  Francta  re- 
si  tcncd  the  German  crown,  renoanotd  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Omnany,  and  declared 
his  hereditary  dominloua  separated  from 
the  German  empire. 

The  first  year  of  the  existence  of  this 
*  confederation '  had  not  elapsed,  when  ita 
arm  lea,  united  with  those  of  France,  were 
marched  to  the  Saale,  the  Elbe,  and  tiie 
Oder,  against  the  Pruaaiana,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Vistula,  against  the  Rnsalana.  After 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  confederation  wm 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  eiernt 
princely  houses  of  northern  Germany.  The 
kingdom  of  WestfOialla  waa  estalilished. 
and  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  ^u 
upon  the  throne.  Four  kings,  fire  ^rand 
drkcs,  and  twenty-Are  dukes  and  other 
princes,  were  tinlted  in  the  new  confede- 
ration. 

The  peace  of  Vienna  increased  Ita  extoit 
and  power.  The  nortb-weatem  parts,  how- 
ever, and  the  Banseatlc  dtiea,  Bremen. 
Hamburg,  and  Lubcc,  were  united  with 
France  In  18ia  When  Napoleon,  in  UtU, 
undertook  his  fatal  expedition  to  RnsUa, 
the  contingents  of  the  Rhenish  confedera- 
tion joined  bla  army ;  and  not  lecs  than 
about  100,000  Germans  found  their  grares  h 
In  the  snows  of  Rtu>8ia.  The  Rnaalane  pnr-  I 
sued  their  advantages  to  the  frontlera  of  < 
(^rmany.  Pnisela,  wearied  with  her  long  | 
Bufferings,  joined  them  with  enthnslasin,  | 
and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  atatca 
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of  the  north  of  G^rmuix  united  with  thenu 
Luberk  and  Hanibarg  ruse  a^inst  the 
French,  and  aU  Germany  was  animated 
with  the  cheering  hope  of  liberation.  Aus- 
tria next  joined  the  grand  alliance:  and 
the  war,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
jieople,  soon  assumed  a  most  favonrable 
appearance  for  the  allies.  On  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober 1813,  Bavaria  joined  the  allied  arms; 
and  ten  days  afterwards,  the  battle  of 
Leipslc  destroyed  the  French  dominion  In 
Germany,  and  dissolved  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine. 

The  king  of  Wlrtemberg,  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  south,  soon  after  followed  the 
example  of  BHvarIa;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Hanau,  Oct.  80,  the  French  army  had 
retreated  over  the  Rhine.  Everywhere  in 
Germany  the  French  power  was  now  anni- 
hilated ;  neither  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia nor  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg  any  longer 
existed.  Throughout  Germany  irommse 
preparations  were  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  recovered  Independence.  The 
victorious  armies  passed  the  Rhine  on  the 
first  days  of  the  following  year,  and  all  the 
territory  which  the  French  had  conquered 
from  Germany  since  1793,  was  regained  and 
secured  by  the  events  of  the  campaifni  In 
Franco  and  the  peace  of  Paris.  It  was  sti- 
pulated, by  the  articles  of  the  peace,  that 
the  German  states  should  be  Independent, 
but  connected  together  by  a  federative  sys- 
tem. This  provision  of  the  treaty  was  car^ 
ried  Into  effect  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Nov.  1.  1614,  and  by  the  statutes  of  the 
Germanic  confederation  in  18iSw 

In  the  new  system  of  Europe,  established 
at  the  congress  in  1815,  and  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in 
April  1816,  the  Austrian  monarchy  not 
only  gained  more  than  4,238  square  miles 
of  territory,  but  was  also  essentially  Im- 

ftroved  in  compactness ;  and  its  commercial 
mportance  was  increased  by  the  accession 
of  Dalmatla  and  Venice.  The  influence  of 
this  power  among  the  slates  of  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as 
the  flrst  member  of  the  great  quadruple 
alliance  (changed  by  the  congress  of  Alx-la- 
Chapelle  to  a  quintuple  alliance),  and  as 
the  nead  of  the  Gemiao  confederation,  baa 
since  been  gradually  increasing.  Of  the 
foreign  affalrt  of  the  government,  the 
most  Important  is  the  connection  of  Atutrla 
with  the  German  confederation. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
or,  as  it  la  called  in  Germany,  *  the  war  of 
liberation,'  restored  Germany  to  its  geo- 
graphical and  political  position  in  Europe, 
but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one 
supreme  head.  A  confederation  of  thirty- 
five  independent  sovereigns  and  four  free 
cities  has  replaced  the  elective  monarchy, 
that  fell  under  its  own  decrepitude.  In  the 
choice  of  the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to 
become  rulers,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank  of 
subjects,  more  attention  was  paid  to  family 
and  political  connection  than  to  the  old 
ternt<»rlal  divUions  under  the  empire.  The 
clerical  flefs,  and  the  greater  port  of  the 
(  free  Imperial  cities,  were  Incorporated  Into 
■  the  cfltaies  of  the  more  powerful  princes. 


npon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and 
were  not  reestablished.  Only  four  cities 
remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  politi- 
cal rights. 

The  princes  then  formed  themselres  Into 
a  confederacy,  named  the  *  Bundestag '  or 
Diet,  and  agreed  to  hold  Its  sittings  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Malne.  They  gave  to  it 
a  constitution  (named  the  BundcKacte)  by 
which  the  sovereigns,  of  their  own  suth'»- 
rity,  constituted  themselves  the  diet,  and 
gave  to  each  a  vote  in  it  corresi>ondlng  to 
the  extent  of  their  dominions ;  but  in  which 
the  German  people  were  not  recognised  as 
entitled  to  any  representation.  The  thir- 
teenth article  of  this  act  of  union,  how- 
ever, declared  that  in  every  separate  state 
of  the  confederation  a  constitution  '  shall 
be  Instituted.'  But  no  time  was  men- 
tioned, and  no  description  of  the  consti- 
tution was  given  ;  and  it  was  only  in  some 
of  the  smaller  states,  such  as  Han<iver, 
Baden,  and  Hesse,  that  the  provision  w.tH 
carried  into  effect.  During  more  than  thirty 
years  the  rulers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  al- 
though constantly  solicited  by  their  sul>- 
jects  to  redeem  this  pledge,  refused  U} 
fulfil  their  obligations.  So  far  from  grant- 
ing constitutions,  a  congress  of  mlnlsten*. 
under  the  direction  of  prince  Mettemicli. 
assembled  at  Carlsbad  on  the  SOth  of  8e]»- 
tember  1810,  and  adopted  the  following 
among  other  resolutions :— 1st,  that  tho 
universities  shall  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
superintendence ;  3nd,  that  no  daily  or  other 
periodical  work,  nor  any  book  unless  it 
shall  exceed  twenty  sheets,  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  any  state  of  the  Union  until  they 
shall  have  been  previously  revised  and 
sanctioned  by  the  public  authorities ;  and, 
Srd,  that  a  central  commission,  consisting 
of  seven  members  of  the  diet,  shall  ^it  In 
Mayencc,  charged  with  the  suppression  of 
all  revolutionary  tendencies  in  the  states 
of  the  confederation. 

From  that  date  till  1848  these  resolutions 
continued  to  be  acted  upon  with  unsparing 
rigour.  The  'central  commission*  con- 
sidered themselves  suthorlsed  to  abrogate, 
suspend,  and  act  In  opposition  to  the 
'  constitutions'  enjoyed  by  the  minor  states 
on  every  emergency,  which  appeared  to 
them  to  call  for  an  exercise  of  repressive 
authority.  The  natural  fruits  of  this  breach 
of  faith  soon  showed  themselves.  The  stu> 
dents  of  the  universities,  and  in  many 
instances  the  professors,  became  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  ruling  powers.  The 
men  of  literature  and  science  winced  under 
the  galling  censorship  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
having  been  rendered  by  their  schiM>i8 
capable  of  feeling,  reading,  and  thinking, 
thoroughly  sympathised  with  the  clasiH-s 
before  named,  and  all  demanded  freedom. 
In  this  manner  the  Intelligence  and  phyHi- 
cal  force  of  Germany  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  their  sovereifrns 
had  broken  faith  with  them,  abused  tbeir 
confidence,  and,  in  return  for  all  their 
sacrifices,  had  treated  them  with  harshnesti, 
indignity,  and  Injustice. 

Even  so  late  as  1M4,  a  conference  look 
place  at  Vienna,  of  plenipotentiaries  ol  tiif 
»i»«  
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their  German  lawg  and  constltntion  bare 
remained  unchanged  during  all  the  period 
of  tholr  connection  with  Denmarli.  lu 
Hol8t«ln  the  saccesslon  has  always  t^et^n 
limited  to  heirs  male ;  and  as  in  some  an- 
cient charters  there  was  a  clause  declaring 
the  anion  between  Holsteln  and  Schleswig 
Indlsaoluhle,  the  Germans,  In  the  near  pros- 
pect of  Che  crown  of  Denmark  falling  into 
the  female  line,  bad,  fora  long  period,  i>een 
eager  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  the  duchy  of  Scbleswig  should 
follow  the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
Hteln,  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  duchies  should 
cease.  To  this  arrangement  the  Danes  were 
naturally  hostile.  This  question  bad  at- 
tnu:ted  great  attention  in  1846 and  1847,  and 
some  opposition  was  offered  to  the  central- 
ising tendencies  of  QiristlanYIII..  because 
it  was  thought  that  the  measures  of  the 
court  were  directed  against  the  nationality 
of  the  duchies.  The  accession  of  this 
•orerelgn,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  em- 
bra^'O  his  different  possessions  under  one 
constitution,  increased  the  discontent  of 
the  German  party  In  Bchleswig- Holsteln. 
To  iUter  the  connection  existing  i>etween 
the  ducliles,  and  to  propose  to  treat  either 
of  them  as  integral  parts  of  the  monarchy, 
was  resented  as  an  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  the  country,  and  as  an  attempt  to  extin- 
guish the  nationality  of  the  duchies.  During 
this  exasperated  state  of  feeling  the  French 
revolution  of  Febnuiry,  1848,  opportunely 
broke  out.  The  momentary  success  which 
attended  it.  stimulated  the  German  party  in 
the  duchies  to  throw  off  the  Danish  yoke ; 
and  a  provisional  government  was  at  once 
proclaimed.  Tliough  it  appears  singular 
that  the  government  and  the  people  of  Ger- 
i  many  should  have  seriously  set  to  work  to 
Invade  an  ancient  monarchy  for  the  benefit 
of  an  empire  which  never  existed,  yet  so  it 
was— the  kingdoms  and  the  principalities  of 
Germany  took  up  the  quarrel.  The  assembly 
at  Frankfort  aided  the  insurgents  both  by 
word  and  deed.  Troops  from  every  quarter 
were  hurried  to  the  assistance  of  a  'kin- 
dred race  ;*  and  general  Wrangel.  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army,  occupied  Jut- 
land, and  raised  enormous  contributions 
from  the  unfortunato  Inhabitants.  It  was 
In  vain  that  the  ktag  of  Denmark,  who,  aa 
duke  of  Holstetn,  was  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  confederation,  protested  against 
the  invasion  of  his  rights.  The  Germans, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  had  set  tbelr 
beans   upon   making  Germany    a    naval 

Kwer,  and  were  determined  to  acquire  the 
rbour  of  Kiel,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Danish  coast.    Tlie  Danes,  how- 
ever, manfully  resisted  :  though  compelled 
to  retire  from  their  continental  dominions 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Invading , 
army,  they  inflicted  no  small  loss  on  the  i 
enemy  by  blockading  the  German  ports.  I 
Denmark  then  applied  to  Russia,  France,  < 
and  England,  her  allies,  for  fulHlment  of : 
treaties  guaranteeing  to  her  the  integrity  ' 
of  her  dominions.    The  danger  of  a  general 
European  war  became  imminent ;  and  the 
Prussian  government,  which,  up  to  that 
moment,  had  been  the  chief  in8tigat«>r  und  t 


support  of  the  insurgents,  fuuud  it  neces- 
sary to  consent  to  an  armistice.  This  ar- 
mistice was  concluded  at  Malmo,  Aug.  36, 
and  was  to  last  for  seven  months.  It  virtu- 
ally put  an  end  to  the  war ;  for  though  it 
again  broke  forth,  and  raged  with  great 
violence  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  following  year,  the  combatants  were 
conflned  almost  exclusively  to  the  Hol- 
steiners  and  the  Danes  ;  the  German  govern- 
ments having  meanwhile  abandoned  a  cause 
to  which  they  had  lent  themselves  at  first 
with  unexampled  eagerness. 

The  assem  biy  at  Frankfort,  after  a  atormy 
debate,  approved  of  this  armistice,  but  by  a 
small  majority.  The  liberal  members,  with 
Dahlmann  at  their  head,  loudly  expressed 
their  Indignation,  which  found  a  powerful 
echo  out  of  doors.  Meetings  were  held  out- 
side the  town,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that 
those  who  had  ratiUed  *the  InfMnous  ar- 
mistice of  Malmo  were  traitors  against  the 
majesty,  liberty,  and  honour  of  the  German 
people ;'  and  a  deputation  was  appointed 
to  Inform  them  of  this  resolution.  The  arch- 
duke John  was  now  offlcially  informed  that 
the  senate  could  not  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  town.  His  minister  of  the  Interior,  Von 
Bchmcrllng,  forthwith  summoned  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Bavarian  troops  to  Frank- 
fort ;  and  when  the  populace  began  to  erect 
barricades,  and  throw  stones  at  them,  the 
town  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  At 
length  the  conflict  began  by  an  attack  on 
one  of  the  barricades,  at  which  the  ominous 
red  flag  was  displayed.  One  barricade  after 
another  was  carried  under  a  galling  Are 
from  behind  them  and  the  houses.  Artillery 
had  to  be  called  for,  and  employed  against 
some ;  but  by  midnight  all  resistance  was 
at  an  end.  Martial  Iim  was  proclaimed. 
This  insurrection  was  marked  by  some  in- 
cidents more  than  usually  atrocious.  As 
prince  Lichnowsky  and  major  Auerswald 
were  attempting  to  reason  with  the  Insur- 
gents, they  were  fired  upon,  mortally 
wounded,  and  then  barbarously  cut  and 
backed.  The  decline  of  the  assembly  may 
date  from  this  day. 

In  the  midst  of  these  complicated  trans- 
actions, the  important  question  as  to  the 
prince  on  whose  bead  the  Imperial  crown 
should  be  placed,  could  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred. A  large  majority  of  the  national 
assembly  roted  for  the  king  of  Prussia; 
and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Berlin  to  apprise  his  majesty  of  the  vote. 
But  the  king,  who  had  so  often  appeared 
anxious  to  selxe  the  imperial  crown,  now 
declined  it  until  the  princes  of  Germany 
should  have  made  known  their  views.  This 
answer  pleased  no  party.  Austria  did 
not  find  the  refusal  sufllciently  distinct; 
and  the  Frankfort  assembly  saw  in  It  a 
proof  that  a  rupture  was  at  band.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  complicated  events, 
in  which  the  German  parliament  disap- 
peared. Austria,  throngh  her  minister, 
M.  de  Schmerling,  declared  that  the  as- 
sembly had  exceeded  its  powers;  that  it 
had  not  t)een  nominated  to  dispose  of  the 
empire,  but  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
approval  of  the  different  governments ; 
finally,  that  the  assembly  no  longer  exiatcd. 
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and  that  the  Anxtiian  depattea  miffbt  con- 
alder  tbrtr  tniMlon  at  an  end. 

Ttaui  atumdunrd  by  PruMia,  and  attacked 
bj  Austria,  tbe  German  parllntnent  waA  at 
a  low  wh«T  to  turn  to  for  support.  Maiij  of 
the  most  dli^tinfniiHhed  members,  wbtt  bad 
had  fattb  In  tbe  miMlon  of  the  parliament, 
lost  courage,  and  one  by  one  roHltcned  their 
functions,  and  thus  left  the  Held  open  to 
tbe  wild  and  rerolutlonair  spirits  whom 
they  had  hitherto  kept  In  check.  Left  to 
tbe  freedom  of  their  own  will,  they  at  once 
procce«led  to  depoie  the  archduke  J«)bn, 
who,  however,  took  no  heed  of  tlieir  depo- 
sition :  and,  at  lenirih,  on  the  aiHh  of  May 
1M»,  they  resolved  to  quit  Frankfort,  and 
removed  to  Btutt^art.  There  they  formed 
nothing  but  a  club,  and  the  first  German 
parliament  received  Its  death  blow  fri>iii  the 
police  avents  of  the  kinw  of  Wlrtemben?. 
Tbe  revolutionary  deputies  then  dispersed 
over  Uorroany  ;  and  we  find  them  taking 
part  in  all  tbe  Insurrections  of  which  Dres- 
den, I^lptic.  and  Baden  were  sburtly  after- 
wards the  bl«>ody  statre. 

The  kinir  of  Knis<*la,  now  acttnff  under 
the  counsel  of  general  RadowiU, attempted  , 
to  obtain  by  diplomatic  means  what  he . 
had  rei)*cted  when  presented  by  tbe  popu- 1  the  ccmstltuiloD. 
larwill.  But  It  would  far  exceed  our  llmlu 
to  detail  tbe  policy  tt»  which  he  bad  re- 
course to  effect  his  obiect.  Sutnce  It  here 
to  state,  that  the  various  schemes  which 
he  adopted  bad  no  deOnite  result,  save  to 
revive,  In  all  Its  force,  tbe  fierce  struggle 
for  supremacy  that  had  long  existed  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia.  Prussia  by 
convoking  at  Krfurt  certain  elected  depu- 
ties as  a  central  parliament.  In  lieu  of  the 
Frankfort  parliament  already  hastening  to 
an  end,  bad  recognised  the  political  ex- 
istence of  the  people,  and  their  right  to 
partlcipateln  framtngafederal  constitution. 
Austria,  on  the  other  band,  refuted  to  allow 
her  subjects  to  elect  deputies  to  that  -as- 
sembly, and  protested  against  the  character 
<»f  a  fedemi  parliament  given  to  It  by  Prus- 
sUl  Austria  argued  that  as  tbe  Frankfort 
parliament,  to  which  she  bad  consented,  was 
dissolved,  tbe  old  diet  revived  as  a  matter 
of  right.  Prussia  resisted  this  view,  and 
maintained  that  tbe  diet  waa  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished, and  that,  on  tbe  dissolution  of 
tbe  Frankfort  parliament,  tbe  Held  was 
once  more  open  to  tbe  reconstruction  of  a 
new  federal  constitution.  But,  in  defiance 
of  the  protest  of  PrussU,  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort waa  once  more  convoked,  the  planum 
announced  to  be  complete,  and  tbe  usual 
recognltl<m  by  foreign  powers  formally  de- 
manded. The  German  i>eople  were  In  de- 
spair. Tbe  king  of  Prussia  was  regarded 
as  their  only,  although  a  forlorn  hope :  and 
they  longed  for  some  event  which,  by 
uniting  them,  miirht  once  more  enable 
them  to  vindicate  their  own  political  cx- 
litence  and  their  righta. 

Such  an  event  mtist  unexpectedly  oc- 
currt-d.  Tlie  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassf-l 
wa«  one  of  tbe  minor  German  stales  which 
enjoyed  a  constitutional  governments  F«»r 
elghte<"n  years  it  bad  l>een  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  andthrouirh  ttitinstnimentalltyniany 
itenedcial  moasuroa  bad  boon  lutroduced. 


Bnt  the  ebambers  having.  In  Ifkso,  <leciiDed 
tu  vt>t«  certain  uxoa,  the  eleetnr  dtasolved  I 
them,  and  In  flairrant  violation  of  tlie  co»- 1 
stitutlon,  proceeded  to  levy  tbe  taxes  by  I 
his  own  sovereign  authority.    Bat  tb«  lo- ' 
dlviduala,  from  whom  taxes  were  Utosally 
demanded,  applied  to    tbe   anprrme   rfril 
court,  and  received  from  It  an   lujunctioo 
to    restrain   the  collector.    This   brought  i 
the  sovereign  and  the  sapreme  court,  as 
representing  tbe  law  and  the  ootiatltDtkm, 
Into  collision,  and  tbe  people  uolrersally 
rallied  round  tbe  constitution.    They  re- 
mained perfectly  aulet,  but  offered  a  deter- 
mined passive  resistance.    Tbe  elector  Oed 
to  Fulaa,and  there  procUlmed  martial  taw, 
appointed  a  commander-ta-chlef,  and  or- 
dered him  to  collect  the  Irapoata  by  military 
execution.     The  offlcers  of   tb«  ekM^or's 
army  reitigned  their  coramtaaiooa,  aod  be 
was  forced  to  disband  his  auldlers!     He 
then  applied  to  tbe  confederate  soverrlgni 
to  reduce  bis  subjects  to  obedieooe.  Anatrbi 
and  Bavaria  at  once  responded  to  tbe  caU, 
and  Induced  Wirtem1>crg  to  aid  ibem.     Tbe 
(^rman  people,  with  one  voice,  appealed  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  marched  bla  troops 
to  the  conflnea  of  Heaae-Casael  to  sapport 
Tbe  soldiers  of  AoAfIa 
I  and  Bavaria  approached  by  another  Hue  to 
I  enforce  the  dictates  of  tbe  elector*a  Irre- 
I  sponsible  wlU.    To  give  effect  tohladMnon- 
I  stratiou,  the  king  of  Prusala  •ammoocd  his 
chambers,  and  called  out  hia  landwebr,  or 
the  whole  mlUtair  force  of  hla  kingdom. 
The  chambera,  hu  army,  and  people  re- 
sponded to  theeall  to  war  with  acciamstlcnw 
of  joy ;  and  a  conflict  seemed  Ineviuiblc. 
The  whole  German  people  gave  Indlcatlona 
of  participating  In  tbe  same  spirit.     The 
aglution  was  untveraal.  and  the  aoverelgn 
speedily  discovered  that,  if  the  sword  were 
once  drawn,  it  would   he  a  war   not  of 
Austria  agaUut  Prusala,  but  of  tbe  people 
of  all  the  German  state*,  and  of  Bobemlat 
Hungary,  and    Lombardy,  against   tbefr 
kings!    The  rulers  stopped  abort  on  Um 
brink  of  the  precipice:.  The  king  of  Prtiaata 
suddenly  prorogued  hla  cbambem,  and  oa 
the  2«tb  of  November  IBSO.  prince  Bcbwar^ 
Kenbnrg,  representing  Auatrla,  and  bttroa 
Manteuffel,  the  ulnister  of  Praaata,  met 
at  Obnutx,  and  adopted  propoaltlnna  for 
'solving,'  aa  they  termed  It,  ^the  pending 
dlfferencea*  regarding  both  Holat^in   and 
Hesae-Oassel.  l*he  solution  was  very  aimple. 
These  sovereigns  agreed  that  all  theOermaa 
prln<*ea  should   name  two  commlssariea, 
whose  office  shall  be  to  force  Denmark  ana 
Uolsteln  to  make  an  arrangement*  and  also 
to  force  the  elector  and  hla  aubjecta  to 
mme  to  terms;  and  In  the  meantime.  In 
order  to  establish,  *ln  tbe  electorate  of 
Hesse  aa  well  aa  In  Holstetn.  a  legal  state    « 
of  things  responding  to  tbe  principles  of    i 
the  diet,'  and  which  should  '  render  tbe 
fulfilment  of  tbe  federal  duties  poasIWe,* 
Prussia  agreed  to  join  Atutria  In  ocrnpylng 
Hesi^.  and  in   aendlog  commlsearlea   to 
Holstein,   to  call  on  *  tbe  stadtbolderare 
(the  Hulsteln  peopled,  in  the  name  of  the 
dUt.  to  cease  hostilities.* 

Tlicf«  resolutUms  were  soon  afterwards 
carried  into  effect ;  and  from  that  moment 
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Ing  to  tbe  pragmatic  Bsnctfon,  there  oxiitf 
between  Hongaiy  and  theheredltair  oonn- 
tries  no  other  bond  of  nnlon  beetdea  the 
Identity  of  the  reigning  house,  while  the 
right  of  making  lawa  and  Interpreting  them 
belongs  to  the  legally  crowned  king  and 
the  legally  assembled  diet,  and  cannot  be 
exercised  without  the  latter.  To  this  prag- 
matic sanction  he  declared  that  Hungary 
was  determined  to  adhere,  while  It  pro- 
tested against  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of 
the  Relchsratb.  of  any  leglslatire  or  other 
power  over  Hungary  In  any  relation  what- 
Boerer.  All  acts,  therefore,  passed  by  the 
Relchsrath  In  reference  to  Hungary  would 
be  Invalid,  and  Hungary  would  recognise 


no  financial  measures  paased  by  that  as- 
sembly. 

The  chamber  by  an  Immense  majority 
voted  for  the  Immediate  adoption  of  this 
reply,  which  was  also  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  upper  house.  Byway  of  dealing  with 
tho  difficulty,  the  emperor  dissolved  the 
diet  by  a  rescript  dated  August  91  st.  and  he 
resolved  to  meet  by  force  the  passire  f«- 
fusal  of  the  Hungarians  to  pay  any  taxes. 
Boldlers  were  billeted  on  the  people,  and 
a  system  of  almost  Intolerable  oppression 
carried  out,  until  their  flrroness  gave  way, 
and  the  taxes  were  sullenly  paid.  The 
storm  was  repressed  for  the  present,  but 
probably  for  the  present  only. 
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Ing  to  tbe  pngmatlc  Banciion,  there  exists 
between  Htmgair  and  the  hereditary  oonn< 
tries  no  other  bond  of  onion  besides  the 
Identity  of  the  reigning  honse,  while  the 
right  of  making  laws  and  Interpreting  them 
belongs  to  the  legally  crowned  king  and 
the  legally  assembled  diet,  and  cannot  be 
exercl»ed  withoot  the  latter.  To  this  prag- 
matic sanction  he  deolared  that  Hungary 
was  determined  to  adhere,  while  it  pro> 
tested  against  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of 
the  Relchsrath,  of  any  legrielatlve  or  other 
power  over  Hungary  in  any  relation  what* 
Boerer.  All  acts,  therefore,  passed  by  the 
Relchsrath  In  reference  to  Hungary  wonld 
be  Inralld.  and  Hungary  would  recognise 


no  flnanolal  meaanres  paaaed  by  that  as- 
sembly. 

The  chamber  by  an  Immense  majority 
Toted  for  the  Immediate  adoption  of  this 
reply,  which  was  also  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  upper  house.  Byway  of  dealing  w1^ 
the  difficulty,  the  emperor  dissolved  the 
diet  by  a  rei cript  dated  August  2l8t,  and  he 
resolred  to  meet  by  force  the  passlre  re- 
fusal of  the  Hungarians  to  pay  any  taxes. 
Boldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people,  and 
a  system  of  almost  Intolerable  oppression 
carried  out,  until  their  firmness  gave  way, 
and  the  taxes  were  sullenly  paid.  The 
storm  was  repressed  for  the  present,  but 
rrotably  for  the  present  only. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Tn  Biiine  of  Pru$$taiu  wmi  nnknown  till 
the  t«nth  centurr:  «n<l  It*  etjrmologr  1b 
vn7  uncertain :  some  author*  suppose  that 
the  former  inhabitants,  alluding  to  their 
proximity  to  the  Buswlans,  e»lled  them- 
Mlres  Porussl,  or,  bordering  on  the  Rns- 
slans :  forpo,  In  the  old  Fnuslan  language, 
signifies  n«ar. 

In  that  age  the  kings  of  Poland  took 
gr«>at  pains,  and  eren  made  use  of  lire  and 
sword,  for  the  conrerslon  of  the  pagan 
Prussians  to  Cliristianlty.  Boleslaas  I.  be- 
gan with  rhastlsltig  the  PruMlans  for  the 
murder  of  St.  Albert,  or  AdellK'rt,  called 
the  apostle  of  that  nation.  His  successors 
had  also  serenil  quarrels  with  the  Prus- 
sians ;  and  Bolcslaus  IV.,  who  committed 
dreadful  ramies  in  this  country,  lost  his 
life  in  an  unsuccessful  battle  In  IlSS. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Prussians 
rarsged  Culm,  Cujarla,  and  Masoria ;  upon 
which  Conrad,  duke  of  Masoria,  wai  obliged 
to  apply  to  his  allies,  who  all  wore  the  cross, 
which  they  carried  into  the  field  against  the 
Prussians,  whom  they  considered  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  But  all 
their  efforts  proving  Ineffectual,  the  duke 
applied  to  the  German  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  and  strongly  represented  the 
great  Importance  of  defending  the  trxtv- 
tiers.  Accordingly,  In  1330,  they  obtained 
palatinates  of  Culm  and  Doberain  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  afterwards  for  ever,  with  the 
absolute  authority  over  any  future  con- 
quests In  Prussia.  These  knights,  after 
long  and  bloody  wars  during  the  space  of 
fifty-three  years,  br  the  assistance  of  the 
sword-bearlng  knights,  snlnlued  the  whole 
country.  A  war  afterwards  broke  out  l)e- 
tween  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Lithu- 
anians, which  was  attended  with  the  roost 
dreadful  outrages.  These  knights  msde  re- 
ligion the  cloak  of  their  arablllotis  views, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  propagating  the 
gospel  of  peace,  committed  the  most  Inhu- 
ninn  barbarities :  nay,  It  Is  generally  agreed 
thst  they  extirpated  the  native  Prussians, 
and  planted  the  Germans  there  In  their 
st«ad.  Their  terrlt^iry  at  that  time  ex- 
tended from  the  Oder  along  the  Baltic,  to 
the  bay  of  Finland,  and  contained  cities 
like  Dantzic,  Elblng,  Thorn,  Culm,  Ac  But 
in  1410  their  savage  ceal  received  a  terrible 
check :  for  after  a  most  bloody  battle  they 
were  totally  defeated. 

In  1454  half  of  Pnisslfl  revolted  from  Its 
obedience  to  the  Teutonic  order,  and  de- 
clared for  Caslrair  III.,  king  of  Poland. 
This  occasioned  a  fresh  effusion  of  blood ; 
till  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded  In  14M, 
by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the  part  now 
called  Polish  Prussia  should  continue  a  free 
province  under  the  king's  protection  ;  and 
that  the  knights   and   the   grand-master 


should  poMeas  the  other  part,  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  vassals  of  Poland.  The 
knights  soon  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
throw  off  this  yoke.  In  I&10  they  raised 
new  wars,  which  were  terminated  In  isa 
by  a  peace  concluded  at  Cracow ;  by  which 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  margrave  Albert, 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  should 
be  acknowledged  duke  or  sovereign  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Prussia,  which  he  was  to 
hold  as  a  fief  of  Pohind,  and  which  waa  to 
descend  to  his  male  heirs ;  and  upon  fallnre 
of  male  Issue,  to  his  brothers  and  their 
male  heirs.  Thus  ended  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  after  it  had 
subsisted  three  hundred  years. 

The  new  duke  favoured  the  introductloa 
of  the  reformed  rellirion  Into  his  domlniofns, 
and  founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg. 
The  elector  Joachim  added  the  duchy  of 
Prussia  to  the  electoral  house  of  BranideB- 
burg.  with  which  It  had  been  doaely  con- 
nected. The  reign  of  the  elector  George 
William  was  unhspplly  distinguished  by  the 
calamities  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  which 
Prussia  suffered  much  ^m  the  ravages  of 
the  Swedes. 

Frederick  WDllara,  called  the  *  great  elec- 
tor,* from  his  extraordinary  talents  as  a 
general,  a  statesman,  and  a  politician,  ol^ 
talned.  In  1656,  by  a  treaty  with  Pokuid,  an 
extinction  uf  the  homage  heretofore  paid 
to  that  kingdom ;  and  he  wsa acknowledged 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  a  sovereign  Inde- 
pendent duke.  He  made  firm  his  right  In 
Jullers ;  obtained  Cleves :  reeavered  part  of 
Poraerania ;  and  Increased  the  popohitloti 
of  his  country  by  affordlngan  asytom  to  the 
refugees  of  France,  after  the  Impolitic  revo- 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louts  XIT. 

Frederick,  his  son,  raised  the  dachr  of 
Prussia  to  a  kingdom ;  and  on  the  Hut  of 
January  1701,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  empire,  placed  the  crown, 
with  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  head  and 
that  of  his  consort :  soon  after  which  be 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Pnuahs  by  all 
the  other  Christian  powers. 

His  son,  Frederick  William  L,  who  aa- 
cended  the  throne  in  1713,  greatly  Increaaed 
the  population  of  his  country  by  the  favour- 
able reception  he  gave  to  the  distressed 
and  persecuted  Saltxburgers,  as  his  grand- 
father had  done  by  making  It  an  aaylnra  to 
the  Huguenots,  when  driven  out  of  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
In  the  year  1094.  He  was  wise,  hold,  and 
economical  ;  his  principal  study  the  aggnn- 
disement  of  his  kingdom. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  tn  1740  by 
his  son  Frederick  II.,  then  In  the  twenti^ 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  who  rendered  his 
kingdom  formidable  by  his  valour  acd  pru- 
dence, and  promoted  the  happlnew  of  his 
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snbJcrtB  by  ah  Amendment  And  siinpllflca- 
tlon  of  the  laws,  the  Increase  of  commerce, 
and  many  wise  reflations.  HIh  depreda- 
tions on  Poland,  and  his  arHtrary  And  un- 
just violation  of  the  goannteed  privileges 
of  Dantxic,  as  well  as  the  oppressions 
which  the  city  of  Thorn  endured,  though 
they  might  serve  to  aggrandise  his  king- 
dom, snliied  his  name  In  the  eyes  of  an 
Impartial  posterity. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
In  the  same  year,  Proderlck  led  a  lArge  army 
Into  Slleslsu  to  a  ronsldernble  part  of  which 
duchy  he  laid  claim.  He  for  some  time 
maintained  a  war  against  Msria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor.  wh«i  was 
married  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ; 
but  on  the  1st  of  Juno  174S,  a  treaty  bcs 
tween  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  signed  at  Breslau ;  by  which 
the  former  ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  and 
Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glats  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  king  of  Piussia  engaged 
to  pay  to  certain  merchants  of  London  the 
sums  which  they  had  advanced  to  the  late 
emperor,  commonly  called  *the  BUeslan 
loan ;'  »nd  at  the  peace  of  Alx-Ia-Chapelle, 
the  contracting  powers  guaranteed  to  him 
whatever  had  been  thus  ceded. 

His  father  had  ever  paid  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  his  army,  but  the  attention  of  the 
son  was  more  Judiciously  and  effectually 
directed:  for,  in  the  year  1759,  ho  had 
150,000  01  the  best  troops  In  Europe.  At 
that  time  a  league  was  formed  against  him 
by  the  empress  queen,  and  tbe  court  of 
Versailles :  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  had  secretly  become  a 
party  to  this  confederacy,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  subdue  tbe  Prussian  domi- 
nions, and  partition  them  among  the  con- 
tracting powers.  Frederick  obtained  early 
and  authentic  information  of  his  danger 
from  Saxony,  and  proceeded  with  no  less 
spirit  than  effect  to  avert  It.  He  marched 
a  powerful  army  Into  that  electorate ;  com- 
pelled the  troops  of  the  elector  to  lay  down 
their  arras;  became  master  of  Dresden  : 
entered  the  palace,  got  povsesslon  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  been  carrying  on 
against  him,  and  published  to  all  Europe 
the  authentic  documents  he  had  thus  ob- 
tained ;  which  fully  justified  him  In  the 
hostilities  he  had  thus  commenced.  The 
war  soon  after  raged  with  great  fury,  and 
tbe  empress  of  Russia  joined  the  confede- 
racy aKAiust  this  devoted  monarch ;  but 
his  unparalleled  exertions,  judicious  mea- 
sures, and  personal  bravery,  which  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  wealth  and 
arras  of  Great  Britain,  finally  baffled  all 
the  attempts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ge- 
neral peace  which  was  ratified  m  1768,  ter- 
minated bis  Ubours  In  tbe  field. 

The  Great  Frederick,  long  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  ^ar 
exceUent«  the  hero  of  the  age.  brought  to 
perfection  what  bis  father  had  so  succesa- 
fully  begun.  Ho  resisted  tbe  power  of  half 
Europe,  and,  by  his  conquests  and  the  wla- 
dom  of  hitaidministratian,  he  doubled  the 
number  of  hl*t  subjecta,  and  almost  the 
extent  of  his  territories.  Ho  was  as  great 
In  his  projects  as  he  was  fortunate  In  their  i 


execution  :  he  was  a  legislator,  a  general, 
a  stateeraan,  a  scholar,  and  a  phllf>8opher. 
Indeed.  It  may  be  said,  he  was  one  of  thofte 
men  whom  nattire  only  produce*  at  long 
intervals ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  it  roust 
not  be  forgotten  that,  instead  of  exercising 
a  paternal  care  for  his  people,  he  regarded 
the  Prussian  nation  as  a  foreign  general 
regards  the  army  under  his  command  ;  his 
sole  thoughts,  in  fact,  appearing  to  !« 
constantly  centred  In  the  love  of  fame  and 
of  power. 

Frederick  died  In  1786.  and  left  to  bis  ne- 
phew, Frederick  William  II.  (by  some  called 
Frederick  III.)  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
klngdora.a  large  and  well-disciplined  array, 
and  a  well-filled  treasury ;  but  he  poesessou 
none  of  those  commanding  talents,  that 
energy,  or  that  patient  perseverance,  which 
BO  eminently  divtingulshed  bis  predecessor. 
The  finances  of  Prussia  were  soon  exhaust- 
ed; and  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
among  the  European  sutes  to  which  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  elevated  her,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
most  important  afnlrs  of  the  continent, 
which,  without  his  genim^  could  not  be 
maintained.  Frederick  William  II.  died  in 
1707,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  iod,  Fred- 
erick WUllam  IH. 

By  tbe  partition  of  Pobind  In  I79S.  and  Its 
final  dismemberment  in  1705,  Prussia  ac- 
quired a  great  extension  of  territory,  in- 
cluding the  important  city  of  Dantslc,  and 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  Inhabitants.  In 
1706  the  Prussian  cabinet  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  France ;  and  after  many  sinister 
and  vaclUatingmovements,  Prussia  resolved 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  strict  neutrality, 
which,  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
was  impossible.  In  1603  France  occupied 
Hanover ;  and  in  18(»,  when  a  third  coalition 
was  forming  against  France,  Prussia  wa> 
vered  more  than  ever.  Alexander  of  Russia 
appeared  at  Berlin,  and  brought  about  tbe 
convention  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  8,  1805 ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  AnsterlltB,  Prussia  sought 
for  and  obulned  peace  with  France,  and 
was  consequently  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  harsh  terms  of  the  conqueror. 

Again,  when  Napoleon  had  concluded  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  stepped 
forward  to  arrest  his  gigantic  power ;  but 
the  battle  of  Jena  disclosed  to  the  world 
how  Incapable  it  waa  for  her  to  contend 
against  the  emperor  and  his  confederated 
allies.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  reduced  Prussin 
to  half  its  former  dimensions,  which  half 
had  to  support  150,000  French  soldiers  until 
tbe  end  of  180fl.  and  to  pay  130  millions  of 
francs,  while  French  troops  were  to  retain 
possession  of  the  fortrofses  of  Stettin,  Klls- 
treln,  and  Glogau.  The  minister  Von  Stein, 
who  was  long  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  a 
most  uncompromising  enemy  of  France, 
and  when  he  was  in  consequence  compelled 
by  her  to  quit  Germany,  baron  Hardenberg 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  state-chancellor.  The  continuance  of 
French  oppression,  and  the  insulting  hu- 
miliation tbe  Prussians  had  to  endure,  at 
length  roused,  rather  than  subdued,  the 
dormant  spirit  of  the  people.  After  Napo- 
leon's Rus«Un  camt«lgn   the  population 
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roue  en  ma*»e,  ainl  to  their  toa'om  effort* 
lu  the  cause  »)f  oppressed  Europe,  the  com- 
plet<>neM  of  his  dl^oniQture  may  be  mainly 
attributed.  The  part  which  Prussia  played 
in  thU  ffreat  game  of  war  we  have  elf«e- 
where  related,  and  It  is  not  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  our  work  to  make  needless 
repetitions  :  It  Is  sulBclent  to  state,  that  at 
the  general  peace  of  1815.  Prussia  became 
more  powerful  than  ever;  for  althoush  a 
portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  Ruoola,  It  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  valuable  acquisitions  In  Sax- 
ony, Pomeranta,  Ac 

Prom  this  period,  the  Prussian  states.  In 
spite  of  great  political  restrictions,  con- 
tinned  to  advance  steadily  In  prosperity.  A 
great  impulse  to  the  extension  of  German 
commerce  was  given  by  tlie  eatablishroent 
of  the  ZoUverein,  or  'Customs  Union,' under 
the  auspices  of  Prussia,  by  which  Internal 
trade  waa  freed  from  all  restrictions,  and 
a  uniform  system  of  duties  agreed  on  for 
those  states  that  Joined  it. 

Prcdertck  William  IV.  ascended tbe  throne 
In  1840,  and  became  remarkably  popular. 
His  affability  and  his  varied  acquirements 
rendered  him  personally  attractive,  and 
gained  him  tlie  hearu  of  all  with  whom 
he  conversed.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  declared  that  be  would  de- 
velop the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, as  established  in  the  provincial  es- 
tates; >)nt  he  made  no  promise  to  grant  a 
representative  constitution  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  at 
ROnlgAberg  that  he  would  never  do  homage 
to  the  Idea  of  a  general  popular  repref>p!i- 
tatlon.  But  various  public  changes,  chiefly 
in  the  provincial  administration,  were  soon 
after,  and  at  different  times,  introduced. 
In  the  autumn  of  1843  the  king  convolced, 
at  Berlin,  a  meeting  of  deputies,  delegated 
by  the  provincial  states,  to  deliberate  on 
questions  of  taxation,  railroads,  and  other 
public  Improvements.  Discontents  arose 
afterwards  on  account  of  the  censorship 
of  the  press ;  and  it  became  evident  in  the 
following  year  that  the  bold  sentiments 
of  the  provincial  diet  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces were  not  oonflned  to  the  speakers. 
In  1844  or  184ft,  manifestations  were  made 
in  different  provinces,  slgnlllcant  of  a  ge- 
neral determination  to  ol>tain  a  constitu- 
tional government.  In  I84«  disturbances 
broke  out  at  Posen  and  Cologne,  followed 
by  arrests,  trials,  and  convictions.  In  1847 
the  states  were  convoked  at  Berlin;  and 
a  new  era  of  freedom,  it  was  supposed,  was 
then  about  to  dawn  on  the  countrr.  But 
this  assembly  was  not  a  representative  par- 
liament. It  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  ths  provincial  states,  summoned  to 
deliberate  and  report  on  questions  not 
Initiated  by  themselves,  but  those  only 
which  were  submitted  to  them  by  the  go- 
vernment :  It  consequently  gave  little  satis- 
faction. On  the  17th  of  January  IMm,  a 
committee  of  the  delegates  of  the  provincial 
states  commenced  its  sittings  in  order  to 
examine  the  new  penal  code  submitted  to 
it  by  the  king  for  iu  deliberations.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dent>eratlons  was  heard  the 
rtnur«^vikp  of  the  Prencli  revolution.    On 


the  eth  of  March  the  committee  of  the 
sembled  diet  of  the  states  at  Berlin,  having 
completed  its  deliberations,  was  dissolved 
In  person  by  the  king,  wtao  was  prepared  to 
make  some  concessions,  among  which  was 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  with  certain  gua- 
rantees and  conditions.  A  ruyal  patent  waa 
i»iaied  convoking  a  diet  to  meet  on  the  9nd 
of  AprlL  But  before  this  could  be  efBscted, 
grave  events  had  taken  plaee. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Marrii 
crowds  were  in  the  streeu  of  Beritn,  with 
patrols  both  of  hor«e  and  foot,  parading 
there  also.    On  the  15th.  in  the  Schloaspfaux, 
the  people  assembled  before  the  king's  p»> 
lace,  growing  in  numbers  and  courage,  as- 
saulting the  sentinels,  and  managing  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  cavalry  by  bar^ 
rels  and  barricades.    The  16th  was  a  com- 
parative lull,  the  17th  was  prunooneed  qniet, 
but  on  the  18th  the  tempest  recommenced. 
On  that  morning  the  king  made  great  con- 
cessions to  his  people ;  but  the  latter,  while 
acknowledging  theroyalcondescenstoo  with 
shouts  and  huzxahs,  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  palace.  A  staff- 
officer,  who  thought  that  the  crowd  vas  ap- 
proaching too  near,  essayed  to  keep  then 
at  a  distance,  and  provoked  violence,  whic^ 
a  detachmen  t  of  cavalry  advanced  to  repreaa. 
Two  chance  shots  were  fired ;  the  popular 
wrath  waa  awakened ;  and  the  troops  In  all 
the  streeu  were  attacked.    Ere  long  arms 
were  obtained  by  the  multitude ;  the  troops 
were  fired  on  from  the  houses,  and  many 
superior  officers,  distinguished   br  their 
dress,  and  affording  the  better  man.  were 
killed.     The  populace  themselves  had  to 
light  against  SO.OOO  armed  men ;  but  rein- 
forced by  the  armed  students,  active  and 
enthusiastic,  were  led  forward  to  victory. 
The  prisons  were  forced  open,  the  prisoners 
were   set  free,  and  soon   afterwarda   the 
troops  refused  to  fire  unless  attacked.    At 
night  the  city  was  Illuminated  ;  until  mom 
the  alarm  bells  were  rung.    On  the  morning 
of  the  10th.  the  city  of  Berlin  lo«»ked  like 
a  town  of  war.    The  streets  were  torn  up, 
and  filled  with  heaps  of  stones,  which  ibe 
people  had  thrown  from  the  windows  and 
roofs  on  the  soldiers.   Eariy  appeared  a  royal 
proclamation,  ascribing  the  ahota  on  tha 
Schlossplats  to  a  mistake;  and  by  eleven, 
the  troops  were  all  withdrawn.    The  people, 
again.  In  the  Schlossplau  were  addressed 
by  the  king  from  the  balcony.    But  some 
atonement  to  the  slaughtered  was  yet  need- 
ed.   The  bodies  of  those  who  bad  tnilcn  la 
the  Friedrichstadt  were  laid  in  a  waggon, 
attended  by  a  large  proceasloc  of  cltams, 
and  taken  to  the  palace,  the  populace  calling 
on  the  king  to  appear  and  do  homage  to  the 
corpses.    With  reluctance  be  appeared,  and 
then  granted  their  desired  armament  to  the 
people,  who  forthwith  rushed  to  the  arsenal, 
and  claimed  the  distribution  of  arms.    On 
tiie  S4th  the  obsequies  of  the  slain  vers 
celebrated ;  all  the  municipal  and  oommo- 
nal  authorities,  all  the  nuglstracy.  guilds, 
clergymen  of  all  confessions,  and  students, 
headed  by  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  tfxm- 
tng  the  funeral  procession. 

On  the  fnd  of  April,  the  diet  conroked 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  met  at  Berlin,  ooder 
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the  presldenro  of  a  rnyal  cnmmlMloner,  the 
new  minister  of   state.  C»niphaasen.    But 
in  the  midst  of  the  asiutions  that  prevailed, 
the  constituent  assembly  made  little  pro- 
gress In  its  deliberations ;  and  out  of  doors 
the  democratic  party  assumed   so  forml- 
dsble  an  aspect  that  the  days  of  the  mo- 
narchy seemed  numbered.    Ministry  after 
ministry  was  appointed  in  the  hope  that  the 
revolutionary  torrent  might  be  stemmed : 
but  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  not  till  November 
that  a  more  resolute  minister,  the  count  of 
Brandenburg  (since  deceased),  seconded  by 
general  Wrangel  (who  had  returned  from 
his  campaign  in  Denmark),  determined  to 
remove  the  assembly  from  Berlin  to  Bran- 
denburg, and  even  ventured  in  the  following 
month  to  dissolve  It.    The  king  now  pro- 
posed to  concede  (oetroyer)  a  constitution, 
and  convoked  an  assembly  to  examine  it. 
But  this  attempt  at  constitution-making 
fared  no  better  than  its  predecessor.    The 
king's  refusal  to  accept  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany  offered  to  him  by  the  Frank- 
fort parliament ;  the  long  continuance  of 
the  state  of  siege  at  Berlin ;  and  finally 
the  ministerial  efforts  to  preserve  as  much 
MS  they  could  of  the  royal  authority  and  the 
ancient  aristocracy— all  this  Irritated  the 
opposition  Into  acts  which  were  supposed 
to  be  Incompatible  with  kingly  power ;  and 
the  assembly  was  dissolved  In  April  1849. 
The  third  and  last  attempt  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution was  soon  afterwards  begun,  and 
this  time  with  more  success.    In  Noveml)er 
of  the  same  year,  the  constitution  of  the 
second  chamber  at  the  Prussian  parliament 
was  promulgated.     It  conferred  the  elec- 
tive franchise  on  all  Prussians  of  not  lens 
than    twenty -five  years  of   ago,  resident 
three  years  within  the  electoral  district, 
and  having  paid  one  year's  taxes  — military 
garrisons  being  also   c«>nsidored  as  resi- 
dences, and  Including  also  as  electors  all 
Germans  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  resid- 
ing In  Prussia.     The   chamber  of    peers 
conslsta  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  limited 
to  primogeniture,  to  a  certain    nttm)>er 
named  by  the  king  for  life,  and  to  a  simi- 
lar number  elected  b>  electors  who  have 
paid  the  maxhnum  of  taxations.    In  each 
of  the  provinces  there  are  elective  assem- 
blies ;  besides,  the  municipalities  have  each 
their  local  administrations.    The  copsiUu- 


tlon  defining  the  powers  of  the  king  and 
the  purllament,  the  duties  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  was  published  on  the  tud 
of  Pehrnary  isaa  It  neither  establishes  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  nor  Includes  any  habeas 
corpus  enactment ;  but  It  has  hitherto 
so  far  worked  practically  that  If  honestly 
carried  out.  it  will  enable  the  Prussians 
finally  to  secure  for  themselves  a  fair  share 
of  civil,  political,  and  religions  liberty. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Pru.ssian  do- 
minions Ilea  continuously  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and 
Mecklenburg.  The  inland  frontier  of  this 
part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  east  and  soutk 
Is  sufflclently  connected ;  but  on  the  west 
side  its  outline  is  very  irregular,  some 
small  independent  states  being  almost  en< 
tlrely  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. But  exclusive  of  this  principal  por- 
tion, there  is  an  extensive  Prussian  terri- 
tory on  both  sides  the  Rhine;  which  is 
separated  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom  by  Hesse-Oassel,  part  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Ac  Some  detached  territories 
in  Saxony  also  belong  to  Prussia. 

Some  account  of  the  position  which 
PrussU  assumed  in  the  Russian  war  of 
1854-6,  will  be  found  In  the  histories  of 
England  and  Prance.  Since  that  time  no 
event  of  great  importance  has  occnrrcKl  In 
the  history  of  Prussia.  The  king,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  died  on  January  1,  1801,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  had 
exercised  the  regency  during  the  Illness  of 
the  king.  At  present  an  Important  political 
contest  Is  going  on  in  the  country.  It  has 
arisen  on  the  question  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  and  it  Involves  tm 
more  serious  question  of  constitutional 
government.  A  majority  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  determined  that  the  number  of 
the  army  should  t>e  reduced ;  but  the  king 
persisted  In  refusing  to  give  his  content, 
and  the  parliament  withheld  the  vote  of 
supplies.  On  this  the  king  declared  his 
intention  of  1ev}ing  the  taxes  on  his  own 
authority,  and  dUsolved  the  chambers.  His 
position  is  in  many  respecta  similar  to  that 
of  Charles  I.  In  England:  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Prussians  are  aa 
strenuous  hi  maintaining  their  liberties  as 
was  the  English  nation  in  the  teventeenth 
century. 


BAVARIA. 


Batabxa,  now  one  of  the  prlncipftl  •econ- 
diu7  »t»t*»^f  Oermany,  wm  dorlvod  from 
A  clrcJe  of  the  Grnnan  empire,  of  the  same 
name,  bounded  by  Fnioconfa  and  Bohemia 
on  the  north,  Austria  on  the  east,  Tyrol  on 
the  south,  and  Suabla  on  the  west.  The 
earlleit  inhabitant*  of  Bavaria  were  a  tribe 
of  Celtic  orlKin  called  the  Boll,  from  whom 
it  received  lu  old  Latin  name  of  Boiaria; 
but,  about  the  lime  of  Auffustnti,  the  Ro- 
man! subdued  It,  and  It  afterward*  formed 
a  part  of  what  they  termed  Rbvtla,  Yln- 
dellcla,  and  Norlcum.  After  thv  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Bavarians  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  and 
Franks,  by  whom  It  was  governed  till 
(liarlemagne  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  committed  the  government  to 
some  of  his  counts.  On  the  partition  of 
his  imperial  dominions  amongst  his  grand- 
sons, Bavaria  wss  assigned  to  Louis  the 
German.  Its  rulers  bure  the  title  of  Mar- 
grave till  920.  when  Arnold,  lu  reigning 
prince,  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duke, 
which  his  successor*  continued  to  bear  till 
0^  when  Maxnillian  K  having  assisted 
Ferdinand  U.  against  the  Bohemian  In- 
surgenta,  was  elevated  to  the  electoral 
d*mity. 

In  1070  Bavarta  Twased  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Guelpbs;  and  in  IIW)  It  was 
transferred  by  Imperial  grant  to  Otho, 
count  of  Wlttelsltach,  whose  descendants 
branched  out  into  two  families,  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Bavarian,  the  former  Inherit- 
ing the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  latter 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  Few  events  of  any 
Importance  occurred  tlU  the  war  of  the 
{Spanish  succession,  when  Bavaria  suffered 
severely  from  following  the  fortune*  of 
France.  It,  however,  received  a  great  ac- 
cession In  1777,  when,  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  younger  line  of  Wlttelsbach,  the  pa- 
Uitinat^,  after  a  short  contest  with  Austria, 
waa  added  to  the  Bavarlsn  territory.  After 
the  adjustment  of  the  Austrian  pretensions, 
the  electorate  enjoyed  the  blessingsof  peace 
till  the  French  revolution,  which  Involved 
all  Germany  in  the  flames  of  civil  discord. 
The  electiir  remained  on  the  side  of  the 
Imperialists  till  1700,  when  the  French 
marched  a  powerful  army  Into  hla  domi- 
nions, and  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  In  the  following  year 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  Oamp«>-Formlo, 
and  in  IBOI  that  of  Lunevllle,  by  which  all 
the  German  dominions  left  of  the  Rhine 
wore  annexed  to  France,  and  the  elector 
lost  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  his  pos- 
BCRslons  In  the  Netlierlaudd  and  Alsace,  nnd 
the  duchies  of  Jailers  and  Deux  Pouts ; 
receiving  as  Indemnities  four  bishoprics, 
with  U-^n  abl»eyn,  fifteen  imi>eriHl  townn, 
and  two  imperial  villages,  nnd  some  other 


minor  prlrflegei  which  It  would  be  aQper- 
fluoui  to  mention. 

In  the  conflicts  between  France  aad  the 
continental  powers,  Bavaria  conUnoed  to 
malnuin  a  nentrallty  till  180S,  when  tb« 
elector  entered  Into  an  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon, who  ahortly  afterwards  raised  bim  to 
the  dignity  of  king,  and  enlanted  his  do- 
minions at  the  same  time  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  several  Important  provinces^  Of  all 
the  allies  of  the  French  emperor,  no  coun- 
try has  retained  more  solid  advantages  than 
Bavaria.  Shortly  after  the  cam^gn  of 
1806.  when  Austria,  to  purchaae  peace,  a*- 
crlflced  part  of  her  posacaslona,  Bavaria 
received  a  further  enlargement,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Tyrol,  Bichstadt,  the  easteni  part 
of  Passan,  and  other  territories ;  when  she 
began  to  assume  a  more  Important  stattoo 
amongst  the  surrounding  statea. 

At  the  dlsaolntlon  of  the  Oermanio  con- 
stitution, and  the  formation  of  the  Rhe- 
nish confederation,  another  alteration  took 
place,  the  duchy  of  Bergbelngr  resigned  for 
the  margravlate  of  Anspach,  tt>gether  with 
the  Imperial  towns  of  Angaburg  and  2fa- 
remburg.  In  1800,  Bavaria  again  took  part 
with  Franco  agatiut  Austria,  and  again 
shared  In  the  spoils  of  war;  but  subse- 
quently ceded  some  of  her  terrlutrlea  to 
Wirtemburg  and  Wurtzburg  ;  and.  by  an- 
other alteration  which  shortly  followed,  ex- 
changed a  great  part  of  Tyrol  for  fiayrenth 
and  lUtlsbon. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  Bavarian  mo- 
narch for  his  ally  and  patron  was  soon  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  When  the  thirst  for 
military  conquest  Induced  Ifapoleoo  to 
march  the  French  armies  to  Moscow,  the 
Bavarian  troops  were  amongst  the  nnmber. 
Apprehending  the  rtUn  that  awaited  the 
French,  but  while  the  fortimes  of  Mapolecm 
were  still  doubtful,  the  king  of  Bavaria 
seised  the  critical  mooaent,  and  enteivd 
Into  a  treaty  with  the  ewperor  of  Aostria, 
and  joined  tbealllealn  crushing  that  power 
which  had  long  held  so  many  nations  In 
thraldom.  These  important  services  wen 
not  forgotten.  Bavaria  waa  oonflrmed  in 
her  extensive  acquisitions  bv  the  treaties 
of  1814  and  1816 :  fOr  though  Austria  re> 
covered  her  ancient  possessions  in  the 
T>Tol,  Ac.  Bavaria  received  equivalenta  In 
Frenconia  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine. 

Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  and  states 
of  Germany  are  of  too  little  Importance  to 
become  principals  in  any  European  war, 
they  are  frequently  found  very  eff^tive 
allies,  as  waa  the  case  with  Bavaria.  lu 
army  during  the  war  amounted  to  60.000 
men.  In  1818  Bavaria  received  a  consti- 
tution, which  continued  to  work  with  tole- 
rable regularity  till  l*i«,  when  king  I»nis. 
whoie  i>oetlc  and  artistic  tastos  had  secur»l 
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for  blm  conalderablefaine  beyond  tbe  limits 
of  his  own  dominioni,  b^gan  to  adopt  mm- 
sures  which  roused  the  Indignation  of  hit 
subjects.  Into  this  course  he  waa  betrayed 
by  the  Infatuation  which  had  seized  him 
for  the  well-known  Lola  Montes,  whom  he 
bad  created  countess  of  Lansfeldt;  and. 
In  March  1848.  Immediately  after  the  French 
revolution  of  that  memorable  year,  the  at- 
titude of  the  Bavarian  people  became  so 
menacing,  that  the  king  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  in  farour  of 
Els  eldMt  son,  Maximilian ;  who  both  dur* 


ing,  and  subsequently  to,  the  stormy  period 
that  ensued,  displayed  great  flrmness,  vigi- 
lance, and  prudence,  not  only  in  regard  to 
his  own  kingdom,  but  on  the  wider  field  of 
European  diplomacy. 

In  tbe  bistory  of  Greece  it  will  be  seen 
that  Oibo,  a  Bavarian  prince,  was  In  183S 
elected  king  of  that  country  ;  that.  In  1843, 
he  consented  to  give  his  subjects  a  more 
liberal  government,  that  his  promises  were 
miserably  broken,  and  that  be  hlmselt  was 
IgnomlnloQsly  txpdled  In  1881. 
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Napoleon  CToatrd  tbe  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, the  territories  of  Hanover,  with  the 
districts  of  Hildesbeim  and  Osnabrtlck, 
formed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  Code  Napoleon 
took  tbe  place  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  a 
sham  representatlTe  government  was  estab- 
lished. On  tbe  return  of  the  rightful  so- 
vereign to  Hanover,  In  1813,  tbe  French 
institutions  were  summarily  abolished,  and 
the  old  forms  reestablished;  and  in  1818 
tbe  estates,  summoned  upon  the  ancient 
footing,  drew  up  the  form  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, modelled  on  that  of  England  and 
France,  and  substituting  a  uniform  system 
of  representation  for  tbe  various  represen- 
tative forms  which  prevailed  under  the  em- 
pire. The  chief  change  that  excited  disap- 
probation arose  from  tbe  arbitrar)'  decision 
of  tbe  sovereign  (George  IV.),  advised  by 
count  Munster,  that  there  should  be  two 
chambers  Instwd  of  one,  contrary  to  the 
proposal  of  the  estates  and  the  universal 
custom  of  Germany.  The  respective  rights 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  country  to  the 
crown-land  revenues  were  not  clearly  de- 
fined by  this  fundamental  law;  but  tbe 
Interests  of  tbe  people  were  supposed  to  be 
sutDcIently  consulted  by  the  institution  of 
a  national  treasury,  the  commissioners  of 
which,  named  for  life,  were  ex  officio  mem- 
bers either  of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower 
chamber. 

'This  constitution,  however,  contained 
no  properly  defined  statements  respecting 
either  tbe  rights  of  tbe  people,  or  tbe  pre- 
rogatives of  tbe  crown ;  and  as  the  new 
system  of  representation  was  not  snfflci- 
ently  consolidated  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  monarch  supported  by  power- 
ful foreign  Influence,  tbe  necessity  of  a 
more  definite  fundamental  law,  in  which 
tbe  rights  of  the  citizens  should  at  least 
be  decbircd,  was  felt  on  all  sides.  This 
feeling  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  tbe  consti- 
tution of  1883,  which  differed  In  but  few, 
though  most  essential,  points  from  that  of 
1819.  The  principal  points  of  difference 
were  a  fuller  acknowledgement  of  the  right 
of  the  chambers  to  control  tbe  budget,  and 
to  call  the  ministers  to  account  for  their 
conduct ;  tbe  restriction  of  the  king's  ex- 
penditure, by  a  regulated  civil  list;  and 
the  reservation,  for  the  uso  of  the  nation, 
of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  crown  de 
mosnes.  These  modifications  rendered  the 
treasury,  whose  functions  thus  devolved 
nptm  the  chambers,  wholly  unnecessary: 
and  it  was  dissolved.  Tbe  new  fundamental 
law,  after  being  discussed  by  both  cham- 
bers, received  the  assent  of  William  IV.  In 
1833,  who,  however,  by  tbe  same  act,  modi- 
fled  fourteen  articles  of  the  bill.  New  elec- 
tions followed,  and  the  new  ohjunbers  were 


exhibiting  their  activity  In  reforming 
abuses,  and  introducing  economy  into  the 
state  disbursements,  when  the  death  of 
William  IV.  Interrupted  the  proceedings. 
As  the  salic  law,  excluding  females  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  prevails  In 
Hanover,  William  IV.  was  succeeded  by  bis 
eldest  surviving  brother,  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  in  England.  Immediately  on 
taking  the  government,  the  new  king  de- 
clared the  chambers  dissolved;  and  pre- 
viously to  their  reassembling,  he  abolished, 
by  proclamation,  tbe  fundamental  law 
which  had  been  adopted  under  tbe  reign  of 
bis  predecessor,  and.  In  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  insulting  alike  his  brother's  me- 
moir and  the  whole  country,  declared  the 
fundamental  law  of  1819  to  be  alone  valid. 
Under  tbe  last-named  law  he  summoned  a 
fresh  parliament :  but  ho  found  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  aroused  and  indignant;  for 
not  only  the  courte  of  law,  but  the  highest 
legal  authority  In  Germany,  and  several 
faculties  of  universities,  declared  his  pro- 
ceedings illegal;  many  towns  refused  to 
send  representatives  to  parliament,  and 
those  which  met  signed  a  memorable  pro- 
test, declaring  their  opinion  that  the  fun- 
damental law  of  1833  was  still  the  law  of 
tbe  land.  Aa  the  chambers  conid  not  bo 
convened,  for  decency's  sake  they  were 
declared  dissolved. 

*  In  this  sute  of  things,  tbe  government 
of  Hanover  was  managed  by  authorities 
partly  belonging  to  the  period  ol  1819. 
Tbe  privy  council,  which  met  to  advise  tbe 
king  on  state  affairs.  In  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  England,  was  arbitrarily  abolished, 
and  a  cabinet  council,  composed  of  the 
king's  ministers  and  creatures,  appointed  in 
its  place.  Matters  remained  In  this  state 
till  1848,  when  king  Bniest  saw  himself 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  revolutionary 
tempest  which  then  swept  over  Europe. 
Tbe  constitution  of  1833  was  then  restored, 
and  has  been  In  force  ever  since.  But  the 
old  aristocratic  party  of  tbe  country,  who 
saw  themselves  deprived  of  certain  privi- 
leges by  the  restored  constitution,  were 
not  Inactive  during  the  reactionary  period 
that  afterwards  set  In  :  and  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  nothing  but  the  firm  con- 
sistency of  the  king  stood  between  them 
and  success.  In  1851  king  Ernest  I.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hla  only  son, 
George  V. 

*  A  treaty  of  mutual  Inheritance  baa  long 
existed  between  Hanover  and  Brunswick, 
which  was  formally  renewed  In  1836,  and 
by  which  the  Hanoverian  crown  Is  declared 
to  descend  to  tbe  dukes  of  Brunswick  on 
tbe  extinction  of  male  helxB  of  the  line  of 
Hanover,  and  vic«  vstmL 
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vnnta«rcBi  the  spirit  of  Improvement  kept 
pace  with  the  ago ;  more  land  was  reclaimed 
from  the  ocean,  and  rendered  both  pro- 
ductive and  babital>le.  TiiP  maritime  low- 
iHnd  descendants  of  the  Mennpii,  now  blend- 
ed with  Saxons  and  Friftians,  continued 
to  pro8)ier  in  commerce  and  a^icuiiure. 
Large  towns  had  been  built,  and  many 
artnand  manufactures,  brought  fr«)m  other 
countries,  were  carried  on  with  credit  and 
success.  Bruges  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other 
towns  rose  In  importance,  and  the  com- 
mercial Importance  of  the  Flemings  was 
anlversally  acknowledged. 

At  what  precise  time  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  introduced,  It  is  Impossible  to 
assert  with  certainty;  but  we  know  that 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the 
conversion  of  the  people  had  l>ecome  gene- 
ral, and  that  churches  and  monasteries  ex- 
isted in  various  parts  of  the  country.  But 
no  trace  of  the  fierce  and  valiant  warriors 
of  former  days  remained ;  their  swords  had 
indeed  been  turned  Into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  Into  prunlng-hooks.  but  feudal 
Institutions  had  converted  the  free  sons 
of  the  soil  into  abject  Tassals,  who  now 
toiled  only  to  enrich  the  baronial  lords  and 
haughty  priests,  whose  power  and  posfies- 
sloDs  were  Immense.  This  state  of  vasjaal- 
age  did  not.  however,  extend  to  the  towns, 
the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  free  citizens.  Their  industry 
and  ingenuity  not  only  made  them  wealthy, 
but  obtained  for  them  attention  and  re- 
spect ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  elect- 
ed their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own 
taws,  fortified  their  cities,  and  organised  a 
regular  militia  from  among  themselves :  so 
that  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  privi- 
leges and  defend  their  lll>erties  against  the 
encroachments  of  foreign  princes  or  their 
own  powerful  nobles. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  refer- 
ring, the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Flem- 
ings had  made  a  great  progress  with  Spain 
and  England,  from  whence  they  obtained 
large  importations  of  wool.  Their  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  and 
cloths  had  established  for  them  a  market  In 
every  foreign  port ;  the  herring  fishery  was 
also  a  great  source  of  wealth  ;  and  to  these 
they  added  a  large  trade  In  com,  salt,  and 
jewellery. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  country  was 
divided  into  duchies,  counties,  and  impe- 
rial cities ;  Braltant,  or  Lower  Lorraine, 
and  afterwards  Luxemburg.  Llmbnrg,  and 
Gueldres,  were  governed  by  dukes ;  Pbm- 
ders,  Holland,  Zealand,  Halnault,  Artols. 
Namnr,  and  Zntphen,  by  counts.  Fries- 
land  Proper  remained  a  free  lordship; 
Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  the  secular 
authority  of  the  bishop  extending  over 
Groningcn  and  Overyssol.  Of  all  these 
realmH,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the 
must  powerful,  and,  after  their  possessions 
had  passed,  in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful 
house  of  Burgundy,  the  Utier,  partly  by 
marriages,  partly  by  force  or  cession,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  largest  part  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

Durinir  the  crusades  the  Flemish  burgh- 


ers obtained  great  advantages,  owing  to 
the  mania  with  which  many  of  the  nobles 
were  seized  to  join  the  holy  leaguers.  In 
order  to  raise  money  for  equipping  armies 
to  combat  against  the  Saracens,  they  were 
Induced  to  part  with  their  lands  and  to 
grant  great  privileges  and  political  powers 
to  their  wealthy  tenants,  who  thus  were 
enabled  to  purchase  independence  and  a 
jurisdiction  of  their  own,  as  we  have  before 
men tioned.  'The  people,  con sclous of  their 
power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers 
BO  many  concessions,  that  the  provinces 
formed,  in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were 
only  nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of 
France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of 
Kurope  was  subject  to  despotism,  and  in- 
volved in  comiwmtlve  igrnonuice  and  bar- 
barism, the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders 
was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty,  civilisa- 
tion, and  useful  knowledge ;  and  when  the 
ships  of  other  nations  scarcely  ventured 
beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the 
Flemish  merchants  traversed  the  ocean, 
and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed  the  com- 
merce and  wealth  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  this  state  the  provinces  long  continued, 
until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the  middle  of 
the.  fifteenth  century.  Previous  to  this 
event,  we  find  only  unconnected  duchies, 
counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with  innu- 
merable rights,  claims,  and  privileges,  ad- 
vanced and  enforced  now  by  subjects  and 
vassals  against  each  other  or  against  their 
lords;  and  now  by  lords  and  vassals 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as 
a  nation.  Under  the  Burgundlan  dynasty 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  Low  Countries  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  Instituted  in  1430;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  city 
of  Ypres  had  4,ooo  lor>ms.  and  the  city  of 
Ghent  SO.OOO  weavers.  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp were  the  great  marts  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  contained  each  about 
SOO.ooo  inhabitants.  In  the  Flemish  court 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  named  Philip 
the  Good,  about  14A5,  luxurious  living  was 
carrlod  to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess.  The 
wealthy  were  clad  In  gorgeous  velvets,  sa- 
tins, and  jewellery,  and  their  banquets 
were  given  with  almost  Incredible  splen- 
dour. 

•  This  luxury  produced  depravity  and 
crime  to  such  an  ext^^t,  that  in  one  year 
1.400  murders  were  committed  in  Ghent, 
in  the  gambling-houses  and  other  resorts 
of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cultivated 
with  great  success.  Van  Eyck  Invented 
the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the 
Flemish  school  is  renovrned.  Painting  on 
glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace.  Upestry, 
and  chimes  were  also  Invented  In  Belgium 
at  this  period.  Most  of  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  and  town-halls  in  the  country 
were  built  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  History,  poetry,  and  learning 
were  much  cultivated ;  and  the  university 
of  Louvaln  was  the  roost  celebrated  In 
Europe.     In  14"  '  under 
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after  numy  ycftn  of  contest  between  the 
deipotte  Maximilian  and  the  democratic 
Flenilnft,  tbe  irovernment,  In  1519,  de- 
•cended  to  hit  grandson.  Cbarln  Y.,  king 
of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  In  hi* 
reign  the  affluence  of  the  FleiuUh  burgh- 
era  attained  Us  highest  point  The  city 
of  Ghent  conudned  175.000  inhabitanrs,  of 
whom  100,000  were  engaired  In  wearing 
and  other  Industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually 
exported  staffs  of  English  nnd  Spaniih 
wool  to  the  value  of  S.'WO.OOO  florins.  The 
Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  3.500 
ressels,  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the 
wharfs ;  her  gates  were  dilly  entered  by 
800  loadfd  waggons ;  and  her  exchange  was 
attended,  twice  a  day,  by  5.000  merchants, 
who  expended  190,000  golden  cn^wns  in  a 
single  banqnet  given  to  Philip  11^  son  of 
diaries  V.  The  value  of  the  wool  annually 
Imported  from  England  and  Hpaln  exceed- 
ed 4,000,000  pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing 
prosperity  experienced  A  rapid  and  fatal 
decline  under  the  malignant  tyranny  and 
bigotry  of  Philip.  The  doctrines  of  the  pro- 
testant  reformation  had  found  very  nume- 
rous adherents  In  Bt-lgium ;  Lntheranism 
wss  preached  with  frenxied  xeal  by  seve- 
ral popular  fanatics,  who  drew  around 
them  crowds  amonnting  sometimes  to 
10,000  or  15.000.  Psnles  of  Iconoclasts  also 
appesred  and  donifiilDhed  the  ornamental 
property  of  400  churcliea  Protestant  per- 
secution by  the  Inquisition  had  been  com- 
menced by  Charles  V.;  but  by  Philip  IL 
It  was  established  In  Its  most  diabolical 
extravagance.  He  fliled  the  country  with 
Hpanlsh  soldiers,  and  comraifisloned  the 
duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
every  protestant  heretic  In  Belgium.  Vo- 
lumes have  been  wniten  to  describe  the 
proceedings  of  this  able  soldier,  but  san* 
gninary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that  In 
less  than  six  years  he  had  put  to  death 
18.000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
glbl>et,  the  rack,  and  the  dames.  Ruin  and 
dread  of  death  In  its  most  hldeons  forms 
drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  England, 
where  they  introduced  the  manufacturing 
skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Commerce  and 
trade  In  Pianders  dwindled  awigr,  many 
of  the  rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg 
for  bread,  the  great  cities  were  half  de- 
serted, snd  forest  wolves  often  devoured 
the  scattered  Inhabitants  of  desolated  vil- 
lages." [Por  the  foregoing  spirited  sketch 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts  In  Belgium,  we  are  In- 
debted to  Mr.  M*OuUoch's  Geographical 
Dictionary.] 

These  oppressions  being  exercised  with 
the  most  tyrannical  fury  by  Ferdinand  of 
Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  whom  Philip  had 
created  governor,  the  Netherlands  made  a 
strong  effort  for  their  freedom,  and  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange.  In  oon junction 
with  his  brother,  count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  inhahiunts, 
in  their  noble  struggles  for  religious  and 
civil  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  states  of 
Holland,  In  their  own  names,  c^mferred 
the  ttadtholdenihip,  a  title  equivalent  to 
lieutenant,  on  the  former,  and  several  other 
towns  and  provinces  declared  for  him.   He 


first  united  them.  In  157«,  in  one  8«ner«l 
association,  onder  tbe  title  of  'The  Pact- 
flcatlon  of  Ghent.'  But  this  onion  telns 
soon  dissolved,  the  prince  laboured  lo  tbe 
utmost  of  his  power  to  form  a  more  dur- 
able alliance,  which  he  happily  aoeom- 
pllshed  in  1579.  In  that  year  the  cele- 
brated league  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
which  gare  name  to  the  United  ProTincea, 
and  itecaroe  the  bails  and  plan  of  their 
conAtitution. 

The  prince  of  Orange  waa  afterwards 
on  the  i»olnt  of  being  nominated  the 
sovereign  of  th»e  countries,  but  was 
treacherously  shot  in  1584,  by  an  assassin 
named  Belthaxar  Gerhad.  who  had  Ba> 
sumed  the  name  of  Francis  Goyon.  1%U 
man  was  supposed  to  have  been  hired  to 
perpetrate  the  murder  by  the  Spanish  mi- 
nistry, but  no  tortures  could  force  a  con- 
fession from  him.  The  United  Nether- 
lands, however,  continued  to  malutaln, 
sword  In  hand,  that  liberty  to  which  they 
had  raised  themselves;  and  Bllcabeth  oi 
England  took  them  under  her  proteetioo, 
and  rendered  them  essential  assistance. 
When  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite 
of  that  queen,  was  sent  over  by  her  to  the 
NetherUods,  in  the  year  15W.  the  stat^ 
appointed  him  governor  and  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  United  Provlncea,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  stadtholder;  but  his  hanghty 
carriage,  and  unskilful  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  war,  soon  rendered  him  unpopular, 
and  the  next  year  he  returned  to  Kngtand. 
Tbe  Dutch,  being  afterwards  better  sup- 
ported by  the  English,  baffled  all  the  aft- 
lempts  of  the  Bpaulards ;  and  their  com- 
merce arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  In  IMS 
their  celebrated  Bast  India  oompaay  waa 
established.  Spain,  being  both  weakened 
and  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  a 
tedious  war,  in  1009  agreed  to  an  arraistioe 
for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  very  first 
article  of  the  treaty  acknowledged  the 
United  Netherlands  to  be  a  free  and  Ind^ 
pendent  state.  During  this  truce  the  re- 
public sttalncd  to  a  degree  of  power  whlda 
it  has  never  since  exceeded. 

Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  wtr 
against  the  Spanish  fleets,  tbe  republicans 
(ioon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enter- 
prising indefatigable  merchants,  who  vi- 
sited every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  port  was 
too  distant,  no  obstacle  too  dlsoouragtng. 
The  commerce  of  Oadia,  Antwerp,  and  Lis- 
bon, fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  this  wnj 
the  United  Netherlands  were.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  first 
commercial  state  and  the  first  maritime 
power  In  the  world ;  for,  with  about  100 
vessels  of  war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every 
rival,  while  England  and  France  rejoiced 
in  tbe  humtliation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  Dutch  Bast  India  company, 
estsblished  In  1602,  conquered  Islands  and 
kingdoms  In  Asia;  and  with  abont  too 
ships,  they  carried  on  a  trade  with  CSitna, 
and  even  with  Japan.  They  alone  sup- 
plied Eim3pe  with  the  productions  of  the 
spice  islands.  The  gold,  Uio  pearls,  the  pre- 
cious jewels  of  the  Bast,  all  passed  through 
their  hands.  The  West  India  company 
waa  not  so  Buccoufnl,  on  account  of  the 
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Jealooay  of  Sngland  and  France  Holland, 
novertheleM,  for  •  long  time  maintained 
the  dominion  of  the  eca.  Tan  Trorap  and 
De  Rnyter  were  TictoriouB,  and  Louis  XIY^ 
who  had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  humbling 
the  daring  rcpnbllc,  was  finally  exhausted, 
and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

These  signal  successes  wore  princtpallj 
obtained  by  the  able  conduct  of  prince 
Maurice  of  Nnssau,  the  sec«nd  son  of  the 
first  Btadtholder ;  and  to  the  same  dtgnity 
thlB  iMrince  was  chosen  when  only  twenty- ! 
one  years  of  age.  He  conducted  the  af- ' 
fairs  of  the  states,  during  twenty 'years, 
with  great  ability  and  success.  The  latter  ' 
part  of  this  prince's  goTemment  was  sul- 
lied by  cruelty  and  ingratitude;  for  he 
procured  the  condemnaiion  and  death  of , 
the  pensionary  Bamevclt,  to  whose  influ- 
ence he  owed  his  eleration.  This  man,  who 
was  an  Arminian  in  religion  and  a  re- 
publican In  politics,  was  sacrificed  to  his 
opinions;  but  his  death  caused  the  po- 
litical principles  for  which  he  sufFered  to 
spread  more  widely.  Those  who  opposed 
the  stadtholder  were  afterwards  called  *  the 
LouT^teln  party,*  from  De  Witt,  burgo- 
master of  Dort,  and  flre  other  members  of 
the  states-general,  being  imprisoned  in  that 
castle  for  maintainiog  such  sentiments. 

In  1921  the  war  was  again  renewed, during 
which  the  stadtholder.  prince  Frederick 
Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  first  William 
(Who  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  lialf- 
brother,  prince  Maurice,  in  162ft),  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  This  war  was  brought 
to  a  period  in  1648,  by  the  peace  of  Mnnsier, 
by  which  treaty  Philip  IV.,  Icing  of  Spain, 
renounced  all  claim  to  tlie  United  Nether- 
lands. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
William,  who  was  fourth  stadtholder,  l}elng 
then  twenty -one  years  of  age.  He  appears 
to  have  been  ambitious,  as  was  his  father. 

In  1653  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
United  Provinces  and  England,  the  lattsr 
country  then  being  under  a  republican  form 
uf  government :  this  war  was  terminated 
two  years  after,  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the 
states  of  Holland  engaged  for  ever  to 
exclude  the  house  of  Orange  from  the  stadt- 
huldership  of  their  pruvlucc. 

In  1605  another  war  was  kindled  with 
Bngland.  at  which  time  that  country  had 
rogaiuod  its  regal  constitution :  this  war 
continued  until  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The 
states  of  Holland  and  West  Fricslaud  then 
passed  an  edict,  by  which  they  abolished 
the  stadtholdership  in  their  provinces.  This 
was  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  grand 
pensionary  De  Witt.  When  Prance  formed 
a  design  to  seize  on  the  6panl8h  Nether- 
lands, tlje  United  Provinces  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Sweden  for  the  defence  of  those  countries  : 
by  which  France  was,  in  1668,  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Alx-ia-Chapelle, 
but  soon  tooka  severe  revenge  by  breaking 
that  alliance,  and  inducing  England,  with 
some  other  powers,  to  enter  into  a  league 
against  the  United  Provinces;  on  which  a 
war  ensued.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the 
republic,  in  1672,  nominated  William,  the 
)  nung  prince  of  Orange  captain  and  aidmi- 


ral  general ;  and  the  populace  compelled 
the  states  of  Holland  to  invest  him  with 
the  stadtholdership,  which  two  years  after 
was  declared  hereditary  In  his  ftoilly.  He 
was  the  fifth  stadtholder  and  the  third  of 
that  name ;  he  married  the  princess  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  IL  of  England, 
and  became  king  of  England. 

In  the  year  1678  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  France,  at  Nimeguen  ;  but  it  was  of 
no  long  continuance,  for  when,  in  1688,  the 
states  supported  their  stadtholder  in  his  ex- 
I>edItion  to  England  with  a  fleet  and  a  large 
body  of  troops,  France  declared  war  against 
them,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  In  1607.  At  length  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  noOu 
the  Spanish  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  republic  be* 
came  Involved  in  a  war  respecting  that  suo- 
session,  which  continued  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  17ia 

William  died  king  of  England  and  Btadt- 
holder of  the  United  Provinces,  in  1702. 
He  appointed  John  William  Frizo,  prince 
of  Nassau  DIetz.  his  sole  heir,  who  was  bom 
1687,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  an  arm 
of  the  sea  at  Hardy ke,  14th  of  July  1711. 
Three  months  after  his  death  his  widow 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened 
William,  and  afterwards  became  stadthol- 
dcr ;  but  on  the  death  of  William  IIL  that 
office  was  laid  aside,  until,  in  1732,  the  pro- 
vince of  Ouelders  elected  him  their  st«d(- 
holder,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  other  provinces. 

On  the  decease  of  the  emperor  Cbiu'les  VI. 
the  Dutch  assisted  the  queen  of  Hungary 
against  France,  which  drew  on  them  the 
resentment  of  that  power ;  and  in  1747.  the 
French  making  an  Irruption  Into  Dutch 
Flanders,  the  republlo  unanimously  de- 
clared the  above-mentioned  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  stadtholder,  capiain-grneral,  and 
admiral-in-chief,  making  those  dignities  he- 
reditary In  his  family,  even  in  the  female 
and  collateral  branches. 

In  the  general  war  which  broke  out  In 
Europe  in  1756,  the  Dutch,  taking  no  pari 
in  the  quarrel,  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
gainers,  by  supplying  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers with  naval  and  military  stores;  and 
when  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  colonies  rekindled  the 
flames  of  war.  the  most  essential  assistance 
was  procured,  both  to  America  and  France, 
by  means  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  St. 
Eustatius,  and  of  the  freights  brought  by 
their  ships.  At  length  it  was  discovered,  by 
the  capture  of  an  Araerioan  packet,  that  a 
treaty  between  the  American  States  and 
the  province  of  Holbmd  was  actually  ad- 
justed, and  that  Mr.  Laurens,  the  president 
of  the  congress,  was  appointed  to  reside  at 
Amsterdam  In  a  pul>lic  capacity.  This  oo- 
cusinned  the  court  of  London  first  to  cancel 
all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  which 
then  subsisted  between  that  kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  De- 
cember 1780,  to  issue  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  repubiia  The  resent- 
ment of  Great  Britain  proved  extremeiy 
fatal  to  the  possessions  and  wealth  of  the 
Dutch ;  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  with  a 
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utter  miwy  jtan  of  contest  between  tbe 
despotic  Mftximtllan  Mid  the  democratic 
Flerainn,  tbe  government,  in  1510,  de- 
■cendedf  to  bis  grandson,  Cbsrles  V.,  king 
of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Oerraany.  In  his 
reign  the  affluence  of  the  Plemldb  burgb- 
era  attained  its  highest  point  The  city 
of  Ghent  contained  175,ooo  inhabitants,  of 
whom  100,000  were  engaged  In  weaving 
and  other  indns trial  arts.  Bruges  annually 
exported  stuffs  of  Bnglish  and  Spanish 
wool  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  florins.  The 
Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  3,500 
vessels,  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the 
wharfs ;  her  gates  were  dilly  entered  by 
600  loaded  waggons ;  and  her  exchange  was 
attended,  twice  a  day,  by  5,000  merchants, 
who  expended  190,000  golden  crowns  In  a 
single  l>anqnet  given  to  Philip  II.,  son  of 
Cliarles  V.  The  value  of  the  wool  annually 
imported  from  England  and  Bpain  exceed- 
ed 4,000,000  pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing 
prosperity  experienced  A  rapid  and  fatal 
decline  nnder  the  malignant  tyranny  and 
bigotry  of  Philip.  The  doctrines  of  the  pro- 
testant  reformation  had  found  very  nume> 
rous  adherents  in  Bt-lgium ;  Lutberanlsm 
was  preached  with  frenzied  teal  by  seve- 
ral popular  fanatics,  who  drew  around 
them  crowds  amounting  sometimes  to 
10,000 or  16.000.  Parties  of  iconoclasts  alao 
appeared  and  demolished  the  ornamental 
pnn>erty  of  400  churches.  Protestant  per- 
secution by  the  Inquisition  had  l>een  com- 
menced by  Charles  V. ;  but  by  Philip  IL 
it  was  established  In  its  most  diabolical 
extravagance.  He  flllod  the  country  with 
8p.inish  soldiers,  and  commissioned  the 
duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
every  protestant  heretic  in  Belgium.  Vo- 
lumes hare  been  written  to  describe  the 
proceedings  of  this  altle  soldier,  Imt  san- 
guinary persecutor,  who  boasted  that  in 
lees  than  six  years  be  had  put  to  death 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibliet,  the  rack,  and  the  dames.  Ruin  and 
dread  of  death  In  its  most  hideous  forms 
drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  England, 
where  they  Introduced  the  manufacturing 
skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Commerce  and 
trade  In  Plandera  dwindled  away,  many 
of  the  rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg 
^>r  bread,  the  great  cities  were  half  de- 
M»rted,  and  forest  wolves  often  devoured 
tbe  scattered  inhabitants  of  desolated  vll- 
Isgcs.'  [For  the  ^>^egolng  spirited  sketcb 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts  in  Belfrlura,  m-e  are  In- 
debted to  Mr.  M'CuUocb's  Geogrspbical 
Dictionary.] 
'  Ttieae  oppressions  being  exercised  with 
the  most  tyrannical  fury  by  Ferdinand  of 
Toledo,  duke  at  Alva,  whom  Philip  had 
created  governor,  tbe  Netherlands  made  a 
Htrong  elTort  for  their  freedom,  and  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange.  In  conjunction 
with  bis  brother,  count  Louis  of  Naixian. 
undertook  the  defence  of  tbe  Inhnbttsnts. 
In  tbelr  noble  struggles  for  rellRious  and 
civil  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  states  of 
Holland,  In  their  own  names,  conferred 
the  ttothkoliierfhip,  a  title  e^^uivrnJent  to 
lieutenant,  on  tbe  former,  and  several  other 
towns  and  provincra  declared  for  him.   He 


first  united  tbero,  In  167C,  In  one  general 
association,  nnder  the  title  of  '  The  Pad- 
flcatlon  of  Ghent.*  But  this  union  belnff 
soon  dissolved,  the  prince  laboured  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  form  »  more  dur- 
able allUuce,  which  he  happily  aecon»- 
plished  In  1679.  In  that  year  the  cele- 
brated league  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
which  gave  name  to  the  United  Provinces, 
and  i>ecame  the  basis  and  plan  of  tbelr 
constitution. 

The  prince  of  Orange  waa  afterwards 
on  tbe  point  of  being  nominated  the 
sovereign  of  these  countries,  but  waa 
treacberonsi;  shot  In  1694,  by  an  assassin 
named  Belthazar  Gerhad,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Prands  Guyon.  This 
man  was  supiK>8ed  to  have  been  hired  to 
perpetrate  the  murder  by  the  Bpanisb  mi- 
nistry, but  no  tortures  could  force  a  con- 
fession from  him.  The  United  Kether- 
lands,  however,  eontlnued  to  maintain, 
sword  In  hand,  that  liberty  to  which  tbey 
had  raised  themselves;  and  Btlzabetb  o< 
England  took  them  mAer  her  protection, 
and  rendered  them  essential  assistance. 
When  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite 
of  that  queen,  was  sent  over  by  ber  to  tbe 
Netherlands.  In  the  year  1595.  tbe  states 
appointed  him  governor  and  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  United  Provinces,  or.  In  other 
words,  their  Btadtholder;  but  his  haughty 
carriage,  and  unskilful  manner  of  conduct- 
ing tbe  war,  soon  rendered  bim  unpopular, 
and  the  next  year  he  retomed  to  England. 
The  Dutch,  being  afterwarda  better  sup- 
ported by  the  English,  baffled  all  tbe  at- 
tempts of  the  Spaniards ;  and  tbelr  com- 
merce arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  In  I90S 


their  celebrated  East  India  company  was 
established.  Spain,  being  both  weakened 
and  discouraged  by  tbe  til  snooess  of  a 
tedious  war.  In  1(109  agreed  to  an  arrelstfce 
for  twelve  years,  and  in  tbe  very  first 
article  of  tbe  treaty  acknowledged  tbe 
United  Netberiands  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  During  this  truce  tbe  re- 
public sttalned  to  a  degree  at  power  wblcli 
It  has  never  since  exceeded. 

Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  war 
against  the  Spanish  fleets,  the  republicans 
MA>n  became  excellent  sailors,  and  entct^ 
prising  indefatigable  merchants,  wbo  vi- 
sited every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  port  was 
too  distant,  no  obstacle  too  dlsoonraglng. 
The  commerce  of  Oadli,  Antwerp,  and  Lis- 
bon, fell  into  tbelr  bands ;  and  In  this  way 
the  United  Netberiands  were.  In  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  tbe  first 
commercial  state  and  the  first  maritime 
power  in  tbe  world ;  for,  with  about  100 
vessels  of  war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every 
rival,  while  England  and  France  rejolesd  [ 
In  tbe  hnmillation  of  tbedrraded  monarchy  ' 
of  Spain.  Tbe  Dutch  East  India  company,  i 
established  In  1 009,  conquered  Islands  and  ■ 
kingdoms  In  Asia;  and  with  about  SOD 
shine,  tbey  carried  on  a  trade  with  Oiiaa, 
and  even  with  Japan.  Tbey  alone  sap- 
plied  Europe  with  tbe  productions  of  tbe 
spice  Islandsi  Tbe  gold,  tbe  pearls,  the  prs- 
ciotts  jewels  of  tbe  Bast,  all  passed  through 
tbelr  bands.  Tbe  West  ludUk  eorot«ny 
was  not  so  soccessftal,  on  account  of  the 
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rlmcnt  how  far  her  presence  aud  address 
could  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  the  prince  her  husband.  Ai  she  was 
proceeding  on  her  jounejr  on  the  28th  of 
June  1787,  she  was  stopped  near  Schoon- 
hoven,  by  a  commandant  acting  under  the 
republican  party,  detalnod  there  during 
the  succeeding  night,  and  absolutely  ro- 
stplcted  from  proceeding  any  farther.  This 
Indignity  dctermint^d  her  to  return  to  Nl- 
meguen,  and  a  representation  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Icing  of  Prussia,  her 
brotlier,  who  had  succeeded  'the  great 
Frederick '  on  tliat  throne.  The  king  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  his  sister  with  great 
warmth:  but  the  states  of  Holland  not 
being  disposed  to  make  any  concessions, 
the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick,  nephew 
to  the  duke  who  had  filled  the  high  offices 
In  Holland,  was  pbu;ed  at  the  bead  of  an 
army  of  Pmssiaus,  amounting  to  about 
18,000  effective  men,  whom  he  led  on  the 
18th  of  September  into  the  province  of 
Gneldcrland.  for  the  express  purpose  of 
restoring  tho  prlnc«  ox  Orange  to  his 
rights. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  the  troops, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  operations,  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  commander.  A 
general  panic  seized  the  republican  party  : 
only  the  town  of  Ooream,  which  was  C(»m- 
manded  liy  Capetlan,  sustained  a  bombard- 
ment of  about  an  hour ;  the  other  places  of 
strength  opened  their  gates  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Even  the  strong  city  of  Utrecht,  in 
which  were  lo.ooo  men  In  arms,  and  whose 
fortifications  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, lnst<>nd  of  meeting  with  firmness  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  waa  deserted  by 
the  whole  republican  party,  with  all  the 
precipitancy  of  desperation.  These  rapid 
successes  of  the  duke  caused  the  Orange 
party  to  gain  the  ascendency  at  the  Hague ; 
but  the  city  of  Amsterdam  remained  de> 
termined  to  resist  to  the  utmost ;  reiving 
upon  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  place, 
which  both  nature  and  art,  it  had  ever  been 
supposed,  bad  c^^mtributed  to  render  im- 
pregnable. The  duke,  however,  made  his 
arrangements  for  attacking  the  city  in  va- 
rious directions,  leading  on  his  choicest 
troops  to  the  most  perilous  assault  in  per* 
son.  After  a  very  obstinate  oonfiict,  some 
of  the  most  Important  of  the  earthworks 
were  taken,  which  gave  the  besiegers  a 
secure  lodgment,  and  threatened  the  city 
with  a  destructive  bombardment :  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Amsterdam,  finding  themselves 
thus  placed,  thought  U  high  time  to  sub- 
mit to  terms. 

After  this  event,  nothing  material  oc- 
curred till  the  invasion  of  tho  French 
revolutionists,  which  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  aSuIrs  both  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. In  1703  the  national  assembly  sent 
general  Dumourlez,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  to  invade B<rlgium.  it  being  an  object 
of  first-rate  importance  to  deprive  Austria 
of  that  country;  and.  In  November,  the 
French  general  gained  a  great  victory  at 
Genappe,  in  HalnaalU  In  a  few  days  after- 
wards Dtimouries  made  his  triumphant 
entry  Into  Brussels.  The  pwriy  who  favoured 


the  French  was  much  too  strong,  conjointly 
with  the  Invaders,  for  the  friends  of  the 
house  nf  Orange  to  resist  the  invaders  with 
any  chance  of  success:  accordingly.  In  a 
very  short  time,  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  Netherlands  submitted  to  the  French ; 
and  it  was  pompously  asserted  by  the  latter, 
that  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Belgians  them- 
selves to  throw  off  the  gorernment  of  Aus- 
tria, and  be  incorporated  with  the  French 
republic.  That  many  really  wished  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  though  the  turbulent 
and  disaffected  were  numerous,  such  a 
union  w&s  not  desired  by  tlie  msjority  of 
those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 

Although  by  a  very  easy  conquest  the 
French  had  gained  possession  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  emperor  of  Austria  took  im- 
mediate measures  with  a  view  to  its  reco- 
very. A  large  army,  tinder  the  archduke 
Charles,  joined  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  their 
English  and  Dutch  troops,  contended  for  a 
time  with  the  armies  of  France ;  but  after 
two  years  of  warfare.  In  which  the  allied 
troops,  but  more  particularly  the  British, 
suffered  very  severely,  the  cause  of  tho 
stadtholder  grew  hopeless.  When,  there- 
fore, in  1704,  the  victorious  banners  of  re- 
publloui  France  waved  on  the  frontiers  of 
Holland,  the  malcontents  again  rose.  Pi- 
chegni,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter 
of  179ft,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  popular 
party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  Holland.  The  hereditary  stadt- 
holder fled  with  his  fMnily  to  England,  and 
the  Batavian  republic  was  formed.  May  10, 
17B6. 

The  old  provinces  were  now  merged  into 
one  republio ;  the  legisUitive  power,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French,  was  given  to  a  re- 
presentative assembly,  and  the  executive  to 
a  directory  of  five.  The  new  republic  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  France  some  southern 
districts,  particularly  Maestrlcht.  Venloo, 
Liraburg,  and  Dutch  Flanders ;  to  form  a 
lierpetual  alliance  with  that  suta;  pay  a 
sum  of  100.000,000 guilders;  and  allow  the 
French  troops  to  occupy  Its  territories. 
Blx  years  after,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
alter  this  constitution.  The  republic  was 
again  divided  into  the  old  provinces ;  In 
addition  to  which  Mie  'land  of  the  genc- 
ralty'  was  formed  into  an  eighth.  The 
administration  of  the  government  was  sim- 
plified ;  the  legislative  assembly  diminished 
to  thirty-five  deputies ;  and  the  executive 
power  was  extended  to  a  council  uf  state 
of  twelve  men.  Notwithstanding  these  al- 
terations, the  Batavian  republic.  Incapable 
of  effecting  its  ends  with  the  feeble  re- 
mains of  Its  strength,  saw  its  fleets  over- 
powered by  those  of  England ;  its  colonies 
laid  waste;  its  commerce  limited  to  a  coast- 
ing trade,  and  to  the  domestic  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  ruined. 
By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  In  1809.  It  was  de- 
prived of  Oeylon,  one  of  its  richest  culo- 
nles. 

When  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  hopes  of 
better  times  were  just  awakened,  the  hal- 
cyon dream  was  suddenly  dispelled,  and 
the  thunder  of  war  again  resounded  on  the 
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•Jiom  of  H«>Iliind.  It»  port*  wnr  Wock- 
•fW>d,  lu  Orel*  were  winlhtUtod,  and  Jt»  dlft- 
l*iit  oilonle*  f«*ll  Into  the  p«->im'  of  the  Bii- 
iirh  ;  li«  pn>*r>«'rttj-.  Indeed, s^H-med  for  orer 
Rone ;  it  wa*  treat*^  as  a  conquered  ctmn- 
irj-,  and  %lt  the  sdvantairp*  i»iMml*0(1  by  lu 
republliTin  allle*  pix^Ted  »  mere  rhlmer*. 

InlMJ6.tbe  Dutch  coDHtltulbm  wMchan^ 
ed  for  the  third  time  :  but,  •«»  far  fn.m  any 
ImproTenifnl  taking  place  In  the  r«mdJti.m 
of  the  rooDtry.  It  rontlnued  to  «rrow  worne, 
and  the  only  remedy  that  now  seemed  to 
prevent  lt«elf  wa«  the  Incorporation  of  Hol- 
land with  the  French  empire,  Thl«  accord- 
Injrly  took  ptaoe  in  isoii,  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  acftjmpU»bed  IxMng  by  erecting  it 
Into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Louis  Baonaparte, 
one  of  Napoleon's  brother*,  was  Invested 
with  the  BOTerelgnty.  Bat  Holland  w^i* 
eqoally  unfortunate  as  a  kmirdora,  as  when 
It  was  de^imuited  the  BaiavJjin  republic 
Thnutfh.  bj  a  treaty  with  France,  king  Louis 
pos«e»»ed  the  righu  of  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and  was  disposed  to  exercise  his 
authority  with  rotlduess  and  impartiality, 
he  waa  made  the  mere  Instmtuent  of  Na- 
r<»leon.  It  Is  true  that  he  hesitated  in  en- 
forring,  if  h«>  did  not  resist,  the  arbitrary 
decree*  of  the  emperor,  and  that  he  incurred 
no  small  share  of  his  dl.^apiM^obftilon  in  con- 
sequence :  but  bis  effort*  to  pn^raote  the 
weal  of  his  subjects  proved  wholly  Ineffec- 
tual, so  thoroughly  contn»lled  was  he  by  the 
p«>wer  to  whom  he  owed  his  rearal  elevation. 
Holland  wm*  excluded  from  the  commercial 
privileges  of  France,  though  it  had  to  fol- 
low all  the  wars  of  Nat>oleon.  The  national 
debt  was  augmented  to  12,0(y>,ort),ooo  guil- 
ders. The  only  means  by  which  the  mer- 
chant could  obtain  a  support  wa«  the  smug- 
gling trade  with  England.  Almost  all  the 
former  sources  of  pn>!«perity  were  obstruct- 
ed: and  when  Nap<»leon's  Milan  decree  (of 
Nor.  H,  l»y7)  was  promulgatfl,  and  the 
Dutch  ports  were  shut  ag7iln«t  British  com 
merce,  the  trade  of  Holland  was  totally 
ruined.  Theweil  disposed  king,  larocntlng 
cTlln  which  he  had  no  power  to  remetly,  and 
fludlog  that  if  he  retained  the  sovereimiiy 
be  mu«t  become  a  tyrant  against  his  own 
will,  voluntarily  "tid  nnexpectedir  al>dl- 
cated  the  crown.  In  favour  of  hlo  eldest  s»»n, 
a  minor,  July  1, 1810.  and  withdrew  into  the 
Austrian  territory,  a*  a  private  Individual. 

Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanction  his 
brothel's  meat^ures.  The  French  troop*  at 
once  occupied  Amsterdam.  And  a  decree 
was  passed  for  annexing  Holland  to  the 
French  empire;  six  senators,  »tx  deputies, 
in  the  council  of  state,  two  Judges  in  the 
court  of  caseation,  and  twcnty-flve  deputies 
In  the  legislative  body,  being  asslcrned  to 
it.  The  continental  system  was  then  more 
strlctlj*  enforced,  the  taxes*  were  auirmented, 
and  the  conscription  laws  were  lntroduc«Hl, 
whereby  husbands,  sous,  and  brothers  were 
torn  from  their  families,  and  compelled  to 
fight  for  a  cause  they  detested,  and  a  ty- 
rant they  abhorred.  The  Dutch  depart- 
raenta,  which  had  already  been  formed  In 
the  time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted 
two  military  divisions ;  and  all  the  seven- 
teen provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were 
anit«d  under  the  dominion  of  France. 


T  At  length  tb«  (ortoiie*  of  Booaaparte 
'  began  to  decline,  and  the  people  look«l 

forward  with  hope  that  their  worst  dmrm 

of  suffering  had  parsed.  The  prinee  of 
,  Orantre  had  died  in  England,  In  IMS :  bus 

hi«  mm  was  lirtni;,  and  on  hire  the  hope 
j  of  the  nation  was  fixed.  The  Rnssiaii  cant- 
,  paiim  of  191S.  so  fatal  to  the  ambitioa  of 
'  the  French  empertir,  was  regarded  by  tbe 
I  Dutch  patriot*  as  the  advent  of  their  de> 

llrerance.  But  Buonaparte  was  still  fa 
'  iv"»wer.  and  moat  of  the  fortre**ea  In  the 
!  Netherlands  were  garrtanned  with  Frrorh 
I  soldiers.  Ardent,  therefore,  as  tbeJr  fec*- 
;  Ing*  were,  and  anxioiu  as  were  their  hopes, 
I  they  patiently  watched  that  portentoua 
I  cloud  which  appeared  in  the  political  hort- 

*  ron.  and  which  at  last  barrt  with  dMo- 
Utinv  fury  oo  the  boat  of  Napoleon  at 

I  Leipfic. 

I     That  important  battle  mar  ^  MUd  to 

'  have  decided  the  fkte  of  Beliduni  and  Hol- 

>  land  :  the  armies  of  the  allies  advanced 

I  acainst  France;  a  combined  Pnusiaa  and 

I  Hu'utiui   force,  under    Bnlow,    was    seat 

j  airaln^t  the  Netherhuids,  and  was  joined 

by  a  detachment  from  England,  under  ge> 

noral  Graham.    All  the  great  towns  now 

declared  for  William,  prince  of  Orange,  wbo>, 

on  tlie  IStb  of  Noreraber  181S,  arrived  at 

the  Hague,  and  was  welcomed   with  the 

sjncerest  tokens  of  joy  and  affection.    He 

Immediately  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  where 

he  wa«  pn>clalraed  king,  the  people  lietng 

I  unanimously   desirous  that  the   stadthol- 

!  derate  should  be  changed  Into  an  berrdl- 

j  tvy  monarchy.    It  was  not  long    before 

,  the  whole  country  was  entirely  freed  from 

*  the  pn*«'nce  of  the  French,  and  the  new 
s<>ven>itrn  (the  sixth  In  descent  from  the 

,  i}lu>irloiu  founder  of  the  republic)  was  >o- 

I  lemnly  inaugurated  on  the  aotb  of  March 

,  1SI4.  and  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  WU- 

'  li)*m  I. 

-I     By  a  vote  of  the  congress   of  Vienna, 

I  the  Belirlc  provinces  were  united  with  the 

I  United  Netherlands,  to  form  one  kingdom, 

'  and  William  was  recognised  by   all    the 

I  ptiwers  as  sovereign  king  of  the  Ketber^ 

I  lauds.    At  the  time  of  this  arrangentent  a 

trt>aty  was  made  with  Great  Britain,  which 

I  power  agreed  to  restore  all  the  colonies  It 

,  had  taken  from  the  Dutch,  except  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Esseqnlbo,  Berl>lce, 

I  and  Demerara.    This  union  by  no  means 

gave  entire  satisfaction;  indeed,  there  bad 

never  been  any  cordiality  between  the  two 

people,  owing  to  the  religious  prejudices 

of  the  Belgians,  who  are  catholics,  sod  not 

j  only  dislike  being  goremed  by  a  protestant 

king,  but  have  a  kind  of  national  animosity 

to  the  Dutch.    The  people,  however,  were 

obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the 

ruling  powers. 

Bcarcely  was  the  onion  of  Holland  sod 
Belgium  accomplished,  when  the  unexpect- 
ed reappearance  of  Bnoiutparte  on  the  soil 
of  Frauce  dUtnrl»ed  the  peace  of  Europe; 
and  the  Netherlands  became  once  more  a 
scene  of  warfare,  Louis  XVII L  bad  taken 
n-fuge  in  Ghent,  and  there  remained  till 
the  fate  of  the  enemy  was  decided  on  the 
flf-Id  of  Waterloo.  As  the  principal  fila- 
tures of  this  Important  haUie  have  l>een 
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already  glren  In  this  Tolntne,  it  wonid  be 
a  needless  repetition  to  introduce  it  in  this 
place  :  we  shall  therefore  merely  notice  a 
few  incidents  connected  with  the  sabject, 
or  arising  out  of  it. 

In  the  month  of  June  1815,  Brussels 
presented  a  gay  and  animated  appearance, 
it  being  the  head-<jaarters  of  the  British 
army.  Offlccrs  in  their  bright  uniforms, 
accompanied  by  elegantly  dressed  ladies, 
th  ronged  the  park ;  and  on  the  15th  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  chief  of  the  officers, 
was  present  at  a  ball  given  by  the  duchess 
of  Richmond.  Tlie  duke  had  been  that  day 
dining  at  his  hotel  with  some  of  his  aides- 
dCMMimp,  and  before  they  left  the  table,  a 
despatcii  was  recelred  from  marshal  Blu- 
cher  (who  had  taken  up  his  position  at 
some  few  leagues'  distance,  to  guard  the 
outposts  of  the  allied  armies),  informing 
the  British  commander  that  he  had  1>cen 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  might  probably  require  aa^lst- 
ance,  in  which  case  he  might  soon  expect 
to  hear  from  him  again.  Orders  were  ac- 
cordingly given  by  the  duke  for  all  the 
troops  in  Brussels  to  be  ready  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice;  and  then,  having 
made  his  arrangements  with  apparent  com- 
posure, in  order  not  to  create  unnecessary 
alarm  in  the  city,  he  and  his  officers  at- 
tended the  ball ;  and  up  to  a  late  hour  all 
continued  tranqnll. 

Soon  after  midnight,  however,  the  rolling 
of  drums  and  the  sound  of  bugles  alarmed 
the  inhabitants ;  but  all  the  information 
that  could  be  obtained  was,  that  the  duke 
of  Wellington  had  received  a  despatch  In 
the  ball-room,  of  so  urgent  a  kind,  that 
some  of  the  cavalry  officers,  whose  regi- 
ments were  quartered  in  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, had  not  time  to  cJiange  their  attire, 
but  actually  galloped  off  in  their  ball-room 
dresses.  It  was  at  length  ascertained  that 
the  French  had  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Prussians,  who  had  hcem  obliged 
to  retreat  and  take  up  a  new  position,  alM>ut 
seven  mile*  from  the  village  of  Quatro 
Braa. 

The  roI]in|r  drum,  the  clang  of  arms,  the 
trampling  of  horses,  and  all  the  fearful  din 
of  warlike  preparation,  resounded  in  the 
streets  of  Brusaels  during  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  night ;  and  at  break  of  day  were 
to  be  seen,  among  the  brave  fellows  who 
were  waiting  for  orders  to  march,  many 
an  anxious  weeping  wife  and  child  taking 
their  fond  farewell  of  those  who,  haply, 
before  the  sun  went  down,  would  leave 
them  wretched  and  forlorn. 

Silent  and  deserted  were  the  streets  as 
soon  as  the  soldiers  had  left  them  for  the 
batUe-fleld  ;  but  wherever  human  counte- 
nances ap|)eared  during  the  dreadful  mo- 
ments of  suspense,  it  was  evident  that  fear 
and  dismay  usurped  all  other  feelings.  Pre- 
sently the  hollow  sound  of  distant  cannon  ; 
was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  information,  busy  rumour  mag- 
nifled  the  real  danger,  and  circulated  ac- , 
counts  of  disasters  the  most  appalling.    On 
this  day  (the  16th)  two  battles  were  fought :  J 
one  at  Ligny,  by  the  I'russians  under  Bin- ' 
Cher,  against  Buonaparte  in  person ;  the  i 


other  at  Quatre  Bras,  between  a  part  of  the 
British  army  under  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, against  the  French  troops  commanded 
by  marshal  Ney,  who  had  intercepted  the 
duke  on  his  march  to  aid  the  Prussians. 

At  night  authentic  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived at  Brussels  that  a  moHt  sanguinary 
battle  had  been  fought,  which  waa  to  be 
renewed  on  the  following  day,  but  that  the 
French  were  no  nearer  than  they  were  in 
the  morning.  This  latter  assurance  in  some 
measure  allayed  the  worst  fears  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  the  night  was  very  generally 
occupied  in  packing  up  their  valuables,  so 
that  their  departure  might  not  be  impeded 
should  the  French  Ih)  ultimately  victorious 
and  l>ecx)me  masters  of  the  city.  Every- 
thing that  occurred,  in  fact,  strengthened 
this  impression :  and  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  attenaant  on  the  hasty  harness- 
ing of  horses  to  the  baggage- waggons  and 
the  rattling  of  trains  of  artillery,  a  troop  of 
Belgic  cavalry,  who  had  fled  from  the  flcid 
before  the  light  was  over,  spread  a  report 
that  the  British  army  was  totally  defeated, 
and  that  the  French  were  within  an  hour's 
march  of  Brussels. 

Despair  now  seized  the  panic-stricken 
citizens,  but  none  had  more  cause  to  dread 
an  unfavourable  result  than  the  numerous 
English  visitors  at  that  time  in  the  Belgic 
capital,  who  were  consequently  among  the 
foremost  of  the  fugitives.  At  length  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  most  terrible  con- 
flict had  taken  place,  in  which  the  heroic 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  most  of  the  gal- 
lant Highlanders,  who  had  marched  from 
Brussels  in  the  morning,  were  lying  dead 
upon  the  field ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  withdrawn  to  Waterloo,  In  or- 
der to  be  nearer  the  Prussians,  who  had 
retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Ligny.  Early 
next  morning  a  number  of  long  tilted  wag- 
gons arrived,  Cfjnveying  tlie  wounded  euI- 
diers  slowly  through  the  town  to  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Saturday  was  a  day  of  breathless  anxiety 
and  intense  grief.  Some  were  mourning 
tiie  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  others 
were  anticipating  the  ruthless  violence  of 
the  French  soldiers  when  Brussels  should 
be  given  up  to  plunder;  while  all  who  had 
the  means  of  conveyance,  and  many  who 
had  not,  set  out  for  Antwerp.  But  that 
day  passed  with  very  little  fighting,  b<ith 
armies  being  engaged  In  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  decisive  contest  on  the  follow- 
ing (Sunday.  June  18).  At  ten  o'clock  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  commenced,  and  whs 
not  concluded  till  nine  at  night,  when  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  French  army 
was  effected. 

The  first  accounts  which  reached  Brus- 
sels ascribed  the  victory  to  the  enemy, 
adding  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
severely  wounded,  and  that  most  of  the 
English  officers  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners :  nor  was  it  until  the  following 
morning  that  the  mournful  lamentations 
of  destialr  were  changed  Into  sounds  of  joy 
and  gratulation.  But  the  terriltle  nature  of 
the  conflict  was  fully  understood,  for  every 
one  who  arrived  from  the  liatile-fleld  agreed 
that  the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day  waa 
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only  ■orrMMTd  by  tbe  matchleM  raloor  of 
the  cnrotMtiuitA. 

Ho  nnmemus  were  the  wounded  on  the 
flHd  of  iNittle,  that  alihoQKh  the  most  ms 
live  exertions  werr  used  t«>  remove  them.  It 
wft«  the  work  of  three  dJiys  ;  bat  It  1«  satts- 
fartory  to  kunw,  that  notbinir  coald  exceed 
the  homanlty  of  the  pe»Muitry  In  the  nefirh- 
bonrtnff  vllhwes,  who  were  liior«Muttly  oc- 
capled  In  conveying  to  tbe  fatal  field  food, 
wmter.  and  such  oth<*r  ner^Marie*  aa  were 
ealcaiated  to  aJlerlate  the  ■ufrorinira  of 
thnae  braTe  men  who  there  lay  steeped  in 
frore.  the  dyinir  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Nnr  did  their  humane  attentions  end  there : 
they  received  the  perlsbloK  inffercrt  into 
their  hamble  homes,  so  that  every  eottase, 
as  It  were,  was  e«)n verted  Into  a  hospital, 
and  every  Inhabitant  became  a  nnrse.  The 
public  Indrmaries  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
not  beiny  suinclently  extensive  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  who  were  conveyed  thither, 
the  citlsens  made  the  woanded  men  their 
imesu.  and  kindly  administered  to  their 
necpMltiea.  In  aJi  the  towns  of  tbe  Ne- 
therlands rabscriptions  were  set  on  foot 
for  tht'lr  relief,  and  every  comfort  that 
could  be  provided  for  them  wm  liberally 
supplied 

Amonff  the  distlmniisbed  commanders 
who  were  wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  the  yonnv  prince  of  Orange,  whose 
conduct  in  the  field  earned  the  warm  oora- 
mendaiions  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  It 
also  obtained  for  him  amonir  his  country- 
men no  small  share  of  popularity  :  and  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  na- 
tion pn-scnted  htm  with  an  elegant  palace 
near  Bnwsels. 

The  union  of  Belrtum  and  Holland  beinir 
Dnslly  settled,  the  kin*  of  the  Netherlands 
waslnaufruraiedat  Brussels,  in  the  presence 
of  the  states^ceneral,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember IB  15.  His  flrst  care  was  to  deserve 
the  (food  opinion  of  his  sublects  by  giving 
them  equal  laws,  and  In  endeavours  to  put 
the  yonthful  population  of  Belgium  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  H'jihuid ;  for 
which  purpose  he  estjtbllshed  national 
schools  In  every  Tillage,  and  appointed 
teachers  properly  qtiallfled  to  Impart  In- 
struction on  the  system  which  he  had  foand 
so  successful  In  bis  old  domlniona.  By  de- 
grees,  these  schools  were  augmented  and 
Improved :  and  In  the  sequel,  others  of  a 
very  superior  kind  were  founded.  In  which 
the  fine  arts  were  studied,  and  every  Incen- 
tlve  to  emulation  promoted  by  the  dlstri- 
butlon  of  prixes,  itc  Nor  was  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  entirely  oonflned  to  the 
mental  Improvement  of  his  snbjects.  In 
order  to  oope  with  the  manufactured  goods 
of  other  countries,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  scien- 
tific men  wherever  they  were  to  be  obtain- 
ed ;  steam-engines  and  new  machinery  were 
Introdueed  Into  the  cotton  factories ;  roads, 
canals,  and  railways  were  undertaken ;  coal 
and  Iron-mines  were  opened ;  every  facility 
was  given  to  commerce ;  and  nothing  but 
the  Inveterate  prejudice  of  old  habits  pre- 
vented the  agriculturista  from  benefiting 
by  the  wise  suggestions  of  king  William : 
such,  however,  was  the  obstinacy  of  the 


Belgian  tarBerS)  tbat  tbey  were  decermlaed 
to  retain  tbe  rode  and  awkward  laiplcaieota 
which  the  bosbandnen  of  bygucie  o«nt«rte* 
had  used,  rather  than  adopt  th*  tanprore- 
menu  of  modem  time*. 

In  many  respects  tbe  laws  ot  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netberlanda  wore  aaatml- 
lated  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
country  increased  In  prosperity  with  trftrj 
succeeding  year.  8UU  It  was  evident  there 
was  a  want  of  a  oomrnoo  feeUng  between 
tbe  Belgic  and  Dutch  sabjects  of  tMe  new 
munsrrhy;  and  the  drcnmatanee  of  the 
taxes  in  Belgium  being  Incnaaed  atnee  the 
anion  was  a  oonstant  and  a  not  Bjireaso»- 
able  theme  for  discontent  to  feed  upon,  tn- 
asmnch  as  they  had  been  anited  wltbont 
their  own  consent. 

On  the  17th  of  May  IS1«.  a  NethertaadMi 
fleet,  under  admiral  Van  der  OMwUan.  Kriaed 
the  English  under  lord  Bxnioath.  asd  cocs- 
pelled  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  reoogsise  tbt 
European  law  of  natloca.  On  tbe  IKb  a 
compact  was  oonduded  between  tbe  klaga 
of  Pmaala  and  of  tbe  NetberUnda  re- 
specting tbe  cession  of  a  tract  of  ooaatry  to 
the  latter:  and,  abont  the  aane  time,  tiie 
king  of  the  Netherlands  aeoeded  to  tbe 
holy  alliance.  The  politieal  relations  of 
Prance  with  its  new  neighbour  were  pactfle. 
With  Sweden  and  Dennsark,  as  with  at»in 
and  Portugal,  the  relations  were  pnrely 
commercial.  But  tbe  amalgamation  of  tbe 
Ihitcb  and  Belgians  into  one  nation  was 
not  sncoessfol :  In  short,  a  reciprocal  aver- 
sion of  the  northern  and  the  sontbem 
pe«)ple  was  several  times  exhibited,  wftb 
great  animosity.  In  the  church.  In  tbe  army, 
and  even  In  tbs  chambers  of  tbe  statc*- 
generaL 

As  the  difference  of  languages  reiid«ied 
tbe  union  of  the  southern  and  northern 
Netherlands  into  one  natkm  dlBcult,  tbe 
frovemment.  while  It  allowed  tbe  iise  of  the 
French  language  as  well  as  tbe  Dutch  in 
the  proocedlnfrs  of  the  states-general,  abo- 
lished the  use  of  French  In  iadicta]  proceed- 
ings, and  by  the  public  authorities,  only  al- 
lowing advocates  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  The  attempt  to  snppress  tbe 
French  language  thus  mads  two  opposite 
parties  tbe  secret  friends  of  France:  tbe 
catholic  Belgians,  apprehensive  for  their 
church,  because  tbey  believed  tbe  object 
was  to  propagate  the  proteetant  taitb  by 
means  of  the  prohibition  of  French :  and  tbe 
Brabanters  and  Flemings  adhered  to  Franoe 
from  old  predllectlona  Thti*t  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  of  the  French  and 
German  languages  in  public  life,  the  bonds 
of  national  unity  were  by  no  means  tight- 
ened. On  the  oontrary,  besldea  the  diver- 
sity of  language  and  religion,  other  canses 
separated  the  southern  provinces  from  the 
northern ;  but  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a 
cordial  union  lay  In  the  uniform  levying 
of  taxes.  Belgium,  a  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  country,  wished  to  pUce  the 
burdens  on  articles  of  export  and  import ; 
while  Holland,  to  spare  Its  own  commerce, 
wished  to  impose  them  on  real  estate.  The 
hndgf^.  therefore,  always  employed  a  great 
part  of  the  time  of  the  states-general,  who 
were  oonrened  In  October  of  each  year. 
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aJternatelj  at  the  Ha^e  and  at  Bnuaels. 
Tho  new  flnanc«  law  created  sucb  dlssatls- 
factinn  among  the  people,  eapeclalljr  In  what 
related  to  the  meal  Ux,  that  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  disturbances  arose, 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  quell  bj 
force.  From  this  period  party  rlolence  may 
be  said  to  have  proceeded  with  tenfold 
vigour,  and  the  discordant  elements  of 
which  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  composed,  speedily  led  to  Its  destnio- 
tlon.  But  It  Is  more  than  probable  that  if 
the  rerolutlon  In  Prance,  which  drove  one 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne 
and  Invested  the  other  with  sovereign 
power,  had  not  occurred  so  early,  the  revolt 
of  the  Belgians  would  have  been  delayed  a 
few  years  longer. 

As  is  the  case  In  the  capitals  of  most 
European  countries,  so  It  was  customary 
in  Bmstsels  to  celebrate  the  king's  birth- 
dav  with  illuminations  and  other  public 
rejoicings;  but  while  the  usual  prepara- 
tions were  making,  placards  were  posted 
on  the  walls,  intimating  that  the  example 
of  the  Parisians  would  on  that  occasion  he 
followed.  Thus  warned,  and  being  also 
assured  of  the  increasing  disaffection  of 
the  people,  the  magistrates  immediately 
issned  orders  to  suspend  the  fSte  ;  and  the 
j»erformanc*  of  the  opera  of  Hassantello, 
which  had  been  advertised,  was  also  pro- 
hibited, on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
many  political  allusions,  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  people  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, and  so  accelerate  the  threatened  re- 
volt. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  very  act 
of  forbidding  the  opera  hastened  the  dread- 
ed catastrophe ;  for  a  mub  assembled  in 
front  of  the  theatre,  demanding  the  repre- 
sentation of  Massaniello ;  and  so  great  was 
the  tumult,  that  the  goremment  thought 
It  prudent  to  comply. 

The  opera  was  accordingly  performed, 
and  with  just  such  results  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected.  The  audience  that 
evening  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  lower 
classes;  and  ss  they  were  predisposed  to 
mischief  as  well  as  excited  by  the  revolu- 
tionary Incidents  of  the  drama,  a  scene  of 
riot  and  brutal  excess  commenced  as  soon 
as  they  left  the  theatre.  The  gunsmiths' 
shops  were  broken  open  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  llre-arms,  the  wine-cellars  were 
plundered,  the  house  of  the  chief  minister 
was  set  on  Are,  and  the  residences  of  seve- 
ral other  persons  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment were  broken  into  and  despoiled. 
The  rioters  were,  however,  held  In  check  by 
the  more  r^pectable  Inhabitants,  who,  1ml- 
tsting  the  tWisians,  on  the  following  day 
formed  a  national  guard  of  citizen  soldiers, 
for  the  protection  of  their  property  against 
the  mob,  as  well  as  for  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion, though  by  a  more  orderly  and  syste- 
matic plan  of  operations. 

A  council  of  some  of  the  roost  influential 
citizens  undertook  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  at 
the  Hague,  with  a  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, at  the  same  time  demanding  redress. 
The  king  saw  that  it  was  now  too  late  to 
temporise;  he  had  either  to  accede  to  the 
revolutionists,  in  tote,  or  to  put  down  by 


force  of  arms  the  Incipient  rebellion ;  and 
he  evidently  preferred  the  peril  which  must 
attend  the  latter  attempt,  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  rights  as  sovereign  of  the  Ne- 
therUnds.  At  this  critical  moment,  his  sons, 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  prince  Frederick, 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of 
Dutch  troops,  were  marching  towards  Brus- 
sels. When  tliey  reaciied  Vllvorde.  about 
five  miles  from  tho  city,  the  citizens,  in 
Arm  but  respectful  terms,  informed  the 
princes  of  their  determination  not  to  admit 
the  soldiers ;  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
unpavlng  the  streets,  cutting  down  trees 
to  form  barricades,  and  otherwise  placing 
Brussels  in  the  best  state  of  defence  In 
their  power. 

Sincerely  desirous  that  no  blocd  should 
be  split,  and  anxious  to  bring  this  fmeuU 
to  a  favourable  issue,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
unattended  by  a  military  escort,  rode  into 
the  city  ;  but  no  cordial  greeting  welcomed 
hiro.  and  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  reached  the  palace,  where  he  remained 
till  the  deputation  returned  from  the  Hague 
with  the  king's  answer.  As  bis  majesty 
merely  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
assemble  the  states-general,  and  take  tho 
subject  into  consideration,  the  public  dis- 
content was  increased,  and  tho  council  re- 
solved on  demanding  a  separation  from  the 
provinces  of  Hollaud,  and.  If  they  could  not 
obtain  It  by  amicable  means,  to  effect  it 
by  force.  "They  accordingly  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  prince,  and  having  stated 
that  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
king  as  their  sovereign,  but  wished  to  have 
a  separate  parliament  and  a  separate  code 
of  laws,  he  promised  to  use  all  his  Influence 
with  his  father  and  the  states-general  to 
procure  an  amicable  arrangement. 

But.  although  the  states-general  assem- 
bled, they  spent  their  time  in  fruitless  de- 
bates instead  ot  pursuing  measures  likely 
to  lead  to  an  accommodation.  Meantime, 
the  revolt  had  spread  throughout  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces,  and  the  acts  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Liege,  Namnr,  and  other  towns, 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  was 
not  to  be  easily  repressed.  From  among 
the  citizens  of  Brussels  waa  formed  an 
executive  government,  under  the  title  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety ;  but  their 
councils  were  thought  too  moderate  by  the 
turbulent  multitude,  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  their  authority,  and  displayed  all 
the  violent  passions  common  to  an  Infuria- 
ted and  lawless  populace.  On  this  being 
communicated  to  the  king,  prince  Frede- 
rick, as  commander-in-chief  of  the  DutcJi 
army,  received  his  majesty's  orders  to  take 
Immediate  steps  for  enforcing  obedience ; 
on  which  he  issued  a  proclamation,  pre- 
paratory to  his  entering  Brussels,  stating 
that.  If  the  people  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  peaceably  to  their  allegiance,  a 
general  pardon  would  be  granted,  but  not 
otherwise.  This  brought  matters  to  an 
Issue,  A  determined  retiistanoo  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  was  resolved  on,  and  a 
scene  resembling  that  of  the  revolution  in 
Paris  followed,  the  flghting.  Uka  that,  con- 
tinuing for  three  days. 

On  the  37th  of  Beptomber  the  Datcli  troopi 
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qiiUt«d  Bnu*^)*.  UKl  the  providoiMl  ffo- 
Temiuent  IromedUteijr  ianiied  a  procUra»- 
tlou  decUulDff  tbe  indrpendenre  of  BeUrtum. 
rp  to  tblB  perl«>d  tbe  rltlvn*  of  Antwerp 
had  taken  no  part  In  the  revolution ;  bat 
tbejnow  admitted  a  body  of  BeUrlc  toldlen 
Into  the  town,  and,  anltlnffwlththem.mni- 
pelltHl  the  Dutch  iro<>p«  to  take  tbelter 
within  the  dtadel,  wbich,  after  some  smart 
cannonadlnir  that  did  consideraMe  dama^re 
to  the  buUM*.  they  were  allowed  to  keep 
poattesalon  of;  the  Delfftan  auxlHarlea  l*elni; 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  cltixenM  to 
defend  thcmaelvea  In  the  beat  manner  they 
co«Ud. 

It  was  now  fully  evident  that  the  king  of 
Holland  had  not  the  power  to  retain,  or 
rather  to  regain,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
southern  provlure* ;  and  as  tbe  four  great 
power*,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bng- 
luid,  had  been  tbe  means  of  effecting  the 
union,  envoys  from  tbe  three  foreign  courts 
were  sent  to  London  to  settle  the  terms 
upon  which  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  be  separated.  The  council  of 
Brussels  i4>peared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  :  and  they  offered  the 
crown  to  tbe  duke  of  Kemoors.  second  son 
of  Louis  Philippe  of  Prance.  The  prince, 
however,  declined  the  offer,  and  they  then 
flxed  on  prince  Leopold  of  Baxe  Coburg. 
who,  sfter  some  hesitation,  eonsented  to 
beeom«  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  was  pro- 
claimed, on  the  4th  of  July,  1S31,  by  the 
title  of  Leopold  tbe  First. 

The  ambttMadors  who  had  met  in  London 
to  settle  the  terras  of  tbe  separation,  agreed 
that,  while  the  nt-Kotlatlous  were  pending, 
all  hostilities  sliould  ceaM  l>etween  the 
Belgians  and  the  Dutrh,  and  that  the  troops 
of  both  parties  should  retire  within  the 
limlu  of  their  rei»pective  countries,  accord- 
ing to  their  former  boundarie*.  But  this 
arrangement  was  opposed  by  the  king  of 
Holland,  because  it  would  compel  him  to 
surrender  the  citadel  of  Antw«*rp  snd  also 
some  forts  on  the  Scheldt.  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  declined  to  interfere  In  tbe 
matter ;  but  Great  Brluin  and  France,  fore- 
seeing that  no  nnal  settlement  could  be 
effected  while  the  Dutch  held  these  import- 
ant places,  took  a  decided  part  in  insisting 
on  their  immediate  evacuation.  Tbe  cludel 
of  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  stnmgest  In 
Enntpe,  and  iu  garrison  of  ft.ooo  men  was 
commanded  by  general  Chaaae,  an  Intrepid 
and  skilful  veteran. 


An  Bngllsh  fleet  was  sent  to  bloekade  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  while  a  French  amy 
of  ao/no  men,  nnder  marshal  Gerard,  laid 
siege  to  tbe  dtadel  of  Antwerp ;  but  before 
the  alege  commeoced,  the  two  generals 
came  to  an  understanding  that  the  towa 
should  not  be  injured  by  either  pany,  and 
that  tbe  inhahltanta  should  take  no  part  in 
the  contest.  As  far  as  possible  thts  arrange- 
ment was  observed,  but  during  ten  days  of 
almost  Incessant  cannonading,  the  loss  of 
life  on  each  side  was  great,  and  the  citadel 
was  literally  battered  to  pleoea.  At  length, 
the  gallant  old  general  offered  to  capitnlate, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  men  night  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  Holland ;  this,  however, 
marshal  Gerard  refused,  nnlesa  two  of  the 
forts  on  the  Scheldt  were  given  up ;  Imt  as 
they  were  not  under  the  command  of  geae- 
ral  t^hasse,  and  the  king  refused  to  aancUoo 
their  surrender,  the  brave  defander  of  the 
citadel,  and  tbe  surviving  remnant  of  tha 
garrison,  were  marched  Into  France  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

There  were  stlU  soma  mtnor  pointa  of 
dispute  left  untouched,  particolarty  Um  ap- 
propriation of  the  provtncea  of  Llmburg 
and  Ln  vmburg ;  but  the  siege  of  Antvnp 
was  the  last  event  of  a  hostile  nature  tiiat 
occurred.  The  direct  tnterferenoa  of  Bog- 
land  and  Prance  had  terminated  aa  mast 
have  been  expected ;  and  though  there  was 
much  contention  respecting  the  posae— loa 
of  the  two  provinces  just  mentioned.  It  was 
eventually  arranged,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  British  irovemment,  that  they  ahould 
be  divided  l>etween  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
king  of  Holland  retaining  Liuemburg,  with 
the  title  of  grand  duke. 

KlngWilKam  L  being  nearly  aeren^  years 
of  age,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  the  cares 
of  public  life,  In  1840  abdlcatCKl  In  favour 
of  his  son,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange, 
who  waa  proclaimed  king  on  the  8th  of 
October.  No  man  could  be  more  generally 
esteemed  by  bis  subjects  than  the  new 
sovereign,  or  more  entitled  to  their  es- 
teem :  ana.  Indeed,  It  may  with  great  truth 
l>o  said,  that  William  11.  of  Holland,  and 
Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belglana,  were 
both  well  calculated  to  promote  tho  pro- 
sperity of  their  respective  oountrlesi 

William  IL  died  on  the  inh  of  March, 
1M0,  and  was  succeeded  by  hU  son  Wil- 
liam m.,  who  has  since  bMU  active^  en- 
gaged In  organising  extenslre  reforms,  at 
once  political,  flnanclal,  aodadmlnlatrauve. 


THB  HISTOBY  07 

SWEDEN,    DENMARK,   AND   NORWAY. 


SWEDEN. 


Tna  early  history  of  Sweden  U  no  less 
iDToIred  In  fables  than  that  of  most  other 
nations ;  bnt  as  It  is  famons  for  being  the 
uatlre  country  of  tho  flerce  and  warlike 
Ooths,  whose  emigrations  effected  the  most 
singular  and  rapid  revolutions  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  that  history  records,  we 
shall  in  the  first  place  consider  who  were 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  those  rugged 
coasts  and  mountainous  regions,  whence 
Issued  the  bold  and  barbarous  Northmen, 
whose  derastations  and  cruelties  rendered 
them  terrible  as  the  invaders  of  more 
peaceful  and  sunnier  landa. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  region  now 
comprehending  the  three  northern  king- 
doms, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was 
Scandinavia ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  at 
that  time  known  to  the  nations  of  the  south 
of  Europe  only  by  vague  rumour. 

About  A.  D.  250  oommence  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  Odin,  or  Woden.  Till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century  Scandinavia  was 
little  known ;  but  the  bold  expeditions  of 
the  natives  into  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them,  about  the  year  1000, 
ahed  light  on  this  region.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Swedes  was  separated  from  that  of 
the  Ooths  till  the  twelfth  century ;  but  in 
1183  both  nations,  with  their  several  de- 
pendencies, were  united  under  Swerker, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  proclaim- 
ed king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed  by  both  nations,  that  the 
Swedish  and  Gothic  princes  should  hold 
the  sovereignty  alternately ;  but  this  occa- 
sioned many  bloody  Intestine  wars. 

Uagnus  Smeck  added  Schonen  and  the 
adjacent  territories  to  the  kingdom;  but 
at  length,  by  his  maladmtuintratlon,  he 
deprived  both  himself  and  his  family  of  the 
throne;  for  after  Albert,  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, his  sister's  son,  had  been  elected 
king,  Margaret,  who  was  heiress  to  the 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den to  her :  and  by  tho  union  of  Calmar. 
in  the  year  1397,  the  same  princess  united 
the  three  northern  kingdoms  under  one 
head.  This  union  excited  in  the  Swedes 
the  greatest  indignation ;  and  in  I4i8,  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  elected  a  sepa- 
rate king,  Karl  Knutsen,  or  Charles,  the 
son  of  Ouittte,  and  formally  renounced  the 
union.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  several 
of  the  fkmilv  of  Charles  reigned  in  succes- 
sion, with  the  title  of  presidents,  though 


with  regal  authority,  until.  In  15S0.  Chris- 
tian II.  of  Denmark  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Sweden.  But  his  tyranny  disgust- 
ed the  people.  Even  during  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation,  notwitbsCAnding  his  pro- 
mises of  amnesty,  he  ordered  ninety-four 
Swedish  noblemen  to  be  beheaded  In  the 
market-place  of  Stockholm,  and  perpetrated 
similar  acts  of  cruelty  In  the  provinces. 
At  length,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Swedish 
nobleman  named  Gustavua  Erickson  von 
Vasa,  they  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke. 

The  brave  Gustavus  Yasa,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  extremely  popular  by  the 
conduct  and  intrepidity  he  had  shown  in 
rescuing  Sweden  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Danes,  was  elected  king,  and  not  only 
became  the  founder  of  a  line  of  monarchs 
of  his  family,  but  advanced  the  royal  autho- 
rity to  a  very  great  height. 

Tho  crown  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  been 
elective ;  but  the  Swedes  had  been  deprived 
of  this  right  under  the  Danish  kings:  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Sweden,  the  royal 
authority  was  so  limited  that  the  king  coald 
neither  make  war  nor  iieace,  levy  money  nor 
troops,  without  the  consent  of  the  states ; 
he  could  neither  erect  a  fortress,  introduce 
foreign  troops,  nor  put  any  strong  place 
into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  crown  then  solely  arose  from 
some  Inconsiderable  domains  about  Upsal, 
a  small  poll-tax  on  the  peasants,  and  from 
fines  and  forfeitures  which  fell  to  the  crown 
In  criminal  proceedings.  Castles,  fiefs,  or 
manors,  which  were  at  first  granted  by  the 
crown  only  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  mogt 
for  life,  were  insensibly  changed  Into  here- 
ditary possessions,  which  the  nobility  held 
by  force,  without  paying  the  rents  that  had 
been  reserved  out  of  them.  This  was  also 
done  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  pos- 
sessed such  estates,  on  pretence  that  the 
lands  of  the  church  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  all  duties ;  and  by  these  encroach- 
ments the  royal  revenue  was  so  reduced, 
that  the  king  could  scarcely  maintain  more 
than  five  hundred  horse.  He  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  kind  of  captain-general 
during  a  war,  and  as  president  of  the 
senate  in  time  of  peace.  The  prelates  and 
nobility  fortified  their  castles,  and  ren- 
dered them  the  seats  of  so  many  Indepen- 
dent states;  and,  arming  their  vassals,  fre- 
quently made  war  on  each  other,  and  some- 
times on  their  sovereign.  They  neither 
sought  nor  expected  redress  from  the  king's 
courts,  when  they  thought  themselves  in- 
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jur«^,  »>at  rriMvedrtI  by  forre  of  »rm«  to  I  land*,  wh!rti  they  had  kept  ■•  thrir  owa, 
« venire  their  own  cause.    The  kingdoms  of  <  u>  re«i^  thetr  fieft  or  to  p«j  tbe  rr&u  thmi 

were  ortir1n»U3r  due  to  tb«  crown.  Tpoo. 
tbU  thrj  wftc  obliged  to  cotnpowid  witb 
the  ktnf ,  and  agree  to  pay  him  anDsallr  » 
cert^iln  sum  for  all  tbelr  flefi  and  manors. 

Tb«*  crown  waa  next  reodrred  h«^edit«jT 
to  tbe  tHfor  of  tbe  rriinilnff  prince  by  cbe 
free  rnn«ent  of  tbe  fttate*.  and  It  has 


I ) 


Norway  and  Denmark  were  QDvlcr  the  like 
f<»rni  of  ftovemment ;  U*th  were  elective, 
nnd  bad  tbelr  rrtportire  MViVe*  witbout 
wbose  conrarrrnre  or  ibal  of  tbe  Btatc« 
an^mMed  In  tb«>lr  diet,  the  king  cuuld 
traiitart  nocblntr  of  Imimrrjuire. 

But   to    nturn   to  Oi1'>(a\u«    Va«a,  who 
f<  nnd  the  kiriKtlom  In  thl-  "'iaatt>>n.    Tbf  ,  ri»rdfnKly  l>een  enj.-yed  by  hi*  deMcndaata 


*t  itt*<.  Ill  expn'M  thf  ir  ardt  nt  trr-ji'iiude  to 
thrlr  drllvenT.  r*»*^d  a  s^'l*  nm  derrte,  by 
whlrh  tbey  oMim-d  thern~<  lve«  to  «ppriive 
wh^tivoeTer  th%t  patriot  .<b.yii!d  think  fit  to 
en^ct  for  the  pr«i«frration  of  bis  dignity. 


Ill  111  tbe  present  e*ni'nry.  CSastaroa  Va 
dud  in  1500;  but  tbe  division  of  the  klA«^ 
doni  amonir  bit  children,  the  maladminla- 
tntion  of  bis  M>n  John,  toother  with  the 
[ortinh  tendencleaof  Erick.  John's  broths. 


aifilnst  a  prec<-nder  who  i^as  »vi  up  in  op- ;  and  of  SiirlBraund,  klnf^of  Poland,  the  son 
l»<»*lti<»n  to  bira.    They,  In  parilrultr,  em- ,  uf  John,  threw  tbe  klnirdom  Into  grnit  dt»- 


p^iwered  him  to  make  ix-xrc  and  war,  and 
rt»«olved  tliat  bis  enomic*  should  be  ac- 
counted tbe  enemies  of  the  nation. 

TbU  happened  at  tbe  time  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  U'l-'an  to  prevail 
in  Sweden ;  and  as  the  Kcmtub  clertry, 
Gustavos's  int^test enemies,  nrre  In  po«*ej»- 
*lon  of  one  half  of  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  kingdom,  also  holding  many  royal 
raatlea  and  domalna,  tbe  new  king.  In  ur- 


cT'U-r,  which  It  required  all  the  enerM-  and 
prudence  of  Charles  IX.  and  hla  aon  Gosta- 
vus  Adolpbns  to  i^uppresa.  Under  tbe  lstt«T 
prliirr.  who  bci^an  bU  reign  in  1«1.  the 
lmr>"nance  of  Sweden  r««e  to  its  gTe«te«t 
helvbt ;  his  armiea  supported  tbe  pmtest- 
aiit  luterent  in  Europe,  whilst  hi*  doia«st1c 
rxillcy  e»tabllsbi^  good  order  In  his  king- 
dom. He  reduced  the  gre^sest  part  of 
Livonia,  and  penetrated  so  far  Into  Ger- 


der  u>  resume  the«e  possessions,  embraced  i  many  as  to  become  fiirmldable  to  th«  em- 
ihe  doctrines  of  Luther,  procured  an  act '  peror ;  but  In  the  year  1639  be  lost  his  Hfe 
to  t»e  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordained  at  tbe  battle  of  Lutxen,  dying  In  the  arms 
that  the  bishops  should  Immediately  sur-    of  victory. 

render  their  castles  to  the  king,  and  dis-,  This  prince  was  one  of  those  rare  mortals 
hand  their  troops ;  that  tbelr  pretended  ,  that  join  to  the  abilities  of  a  great  warrior 
rights  to  fines  and  forfeited  ei«tateti,  which  '  and  statesman  the  vlrtaes  that  refine  aJod 
oriKlnally  belonged  to  tbe  crown,  should  be  J  exalt  humanity.  In  his  life  and  de«th  be 
abrogated ;  that  all  tbe  superfluous  plate    gnined  tbe  noblest  reward  that  worth  like 


and  bells  belonging  to  the  cburrbee  should 
be  sold  to  pay  the  public  debts;  that  all 
the  grants  of  esutes  to  the  clergy,  since 
tbe  year  1445,  should  be  revoked,  and  the 
lands  reunited  to  the  crown ;  that  two- 
third*  of  the  tithes,  generally  posHCWied  by 
the  bijibops  and  abfj<itB.  nbould  be  »tvju«>j^ 
tercd.  for  malnUiuIng  the  army  In  the  time 
of  war,  and  for  erecting  and  endowing 
public  schools  and  hos]>ltalM  In  time  of 
peace;  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  should  be  entirely  at  the  king's  dls- 
ponaL 


bis  could  crave. 

His  daughter  Christina  meeeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1633,  when  only  six  yemrs  of  age. 
Slie  wrested  from  Norway  and  Denmark 
the  territories  of  Jcmptland  and  Harjedalen. 
with  Che  Islands  of  Gothland  and  Oetand, 
and  In  1(M«  added  Tpper  Pomerania,  Brrmen, 
Verden,  and  Wismar,  to  the  Swedish  doml- 
nlous.  She  was  no  less  remarkable  for  her 
learning  and  capacity  than  for  her  stngu- 
larttles  of  conduct.  In  the  year  10&4  that 
princess  solemnly  resigned  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  and  was  very  Instrumental  In  ad- 


Va^a,  having  thus  obtained  a  conrtltu- ,  vancing  to  the  thrtme  her  cousin  (%ar1es 
tlonal  title  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  On»tavus.  prince  palatine  of  Denz-Ponts, 
marched  thnrngb  gn-at  part  of  his  doml-  son  of  John  Caslmlr.  prince  palatine  of  the 
nions,  at  the  bcid  *»f  a  Ixnly  of  horse,  to«ee  Hbine,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles 
tbeact  put  into  exerur Ion.  attended  by  Ohus  '  IX.  and  sister  to  On«tavus  Adol[^us.  wiiora 
t'etri  and  other  Lutheran  doctors,  whom  her  subjects  bad  wished  her  to  make  her 
he  ordered  to  preach   before  him  In  tbe    husliand.     Charles,  who  coveted  a  crown 


KiHn..i.-i  -I,  r --.".v  «..«  ...  ...-  husliand.  Charles,  who  coveted  „  ^»ww« 
-  XI.™-  J'JT*'*^?"  Wherever  be  came,  rather  than  a  marriage  with  his  cousin  In 
whiS  th^H^  '**t  V}^^t  "*>  f'^^*  ^^yl  »*^  ^'^^  SrhonenTHalland.  and^hef 
brouShJ  beft,^^.i''**  their  Unds  to  be  •  places  to  the  Swedish  dominloni.  niamn 
t\SmUi  thiTn^'  ""'^  *''*^  reunited  Charles  XI.  reassamed  all  the  allciSd 
thJ  helJs  of  t^/^:.  ?'  r*t"'T^  t***™  to  crown-lands,  and  rendered  htnwelfanaSS 
whlrh  m*-n.  K *^  «nc<ent  proprietors  ;  by    lute  monarch.  ^^ 

7ulM^aS  SiuhTr  ^£*"'*'^  ^"""^  ^^'^  •^l  ^»^«*  3CI.  dying  In  IW.  In  the  forty- 
SlhiS?  r^fSSSL^^ifnT^^If  two-thlrds  second  year  of  hiS  age.  and  the  thiS? 
fhiSSJ  tlTJu'iiSd-co'S'sir'^.  ^^»  "'^I   t^ri"/.»l  °A  »i'»  J-««Ct.^.  ^acc^e^  /y 


thirteen  thousand  consldrrnld;  faVms.    He 

ST^H^rfiiTn"^"''"'  cburchTlate  tJ 
be  melted  down  and  carried  Into  the  public 
tr«Mury.  This.  Indeed,  occasioned  s<m,e 
conspiracies  and  insurreaions :  but  they 
were  easily  quelled.  ' 

Haying  flow  succeeded  so  happily  In  sup- 
pressing his  greatest  enemies,  he  obliged 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  tbe  crown- 


bis  only  son  Charles  XIL,  who  bein«  nnder 
flf  teen  years  of  age,  a  regency  was  appoint- 
ed :  but  the  uncommon  talents  of  this 
young  prince  soon  procured  for  bim  tbe 
government ;  and  through  his  mediation 
the  peace  of  Ryswlck  was  concluded,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  l«th  year.    In 

sians,  taking  advantage  of  theklng^  youth. 
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endeaToored  to  recover  the  dominions  of 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  deprived. 
The  English  and  Batch  sent  a  fleet  into 
the  Baltic  to  his  asslstanco,  and  compelled 
the  Danes  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him. 
This  young  prince  then  marched  against 
the  Russians  and  Poles,  whom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  defeated  in  almost 
every  engagement,  with  numbers  far  infe- 
rior to  thoHo  of  his  enemies,  though  he  had 
woli-dlsciplined  veteran  troops  of  Saxons 
to  contend  with,  as  well  as  Euaslans  and 
Poles. 

In  the  year  1708.  the  glorr  of  Sweden 
rose  to  an  unparalleled  height.  Its  king 
then  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  might 
have  dictated  to  ajl  its  powers;  but  the 
superior  address  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, whose  abilities  as  a  statesman  and 
negotiator  were  equal  to  those  which  he 
poBsesKcd  as  a  general,  caused  the  force  of 
Sweden  to  be  directed  against  the  Rus- 
sian»,  which  might  otherwise  have  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  war  then  waging  against 
Prance.  The  crar  Peter  the  Great,  im- 
proving by  his  former  miscarriages,  at 
length  formed  his  troops  to  conquest : 
Charles  was  defeated  at  I*ultowa,  in  June 
1709 ;  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  30/xX) 
men,  entirely  cut  off,  or  made  prisoners, 
except  three  or  four  htindrod  horse,  with 
whom  the  king  escaped  to  Bender,  in  Tur- 
key. He  there  gave  signal  proofs  of  a  des- 
perate Intrepidity  as  incapable  of  fear  a.s 
void  of  discretion,  having  with  a  handful  uf 
men  performed  prodigies  of  personal  valour 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks ;  but 
he  was  at  length  made  primer. 

The  numerous  enemies  oraweden  availed 
themselves  of  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Fre- 
derick lY.,  then  king  of  Denmark,  declared 
war,  but  could  not  obtain  the  object  for 
which  he  contended.  Augustus,  the  de- 
posed king  of  Poland,  was  more  succesr^f  ul. 
The  Russians  overran  the  moat  valuable 
territories  held  by  the  Swedes  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Baltic,  whilst  those  In 
Germany  were  divided  among  the  confede- 
rates :  Swedish  Pomerania  was  annexed  to 
Prussia,  and  Bremen  and  Verden  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes,  whose  king  dis- 
posed of  them  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  king  George  the  First  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  were  the  accessions  of  terri- 
tory, which  had  been  ronde  by  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Vstta,  severed  from  thnt 
kingdom.  A  peace  being  ratlfled  In  1714, 
Charles  regained  his  liberty;  but  his  pas- 
sion for  war  hurrying  him  into  fresh  broils, 
he  met  his  death  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
siege  of  FrederickKhall,  when  he  had  in- 
vaded Norway,  in  1718. 

Two  more  extraordinary  characters  never 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  life  at  one 
time  than  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Of  the 
farmer  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  anon  ; 
of  the  latter  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
no  dangers,  however  sudden  or  imminent, 
ever  occasioned  In  him  the  least  dismay, 
even  when  they  shook  the  constancy  of  the 
flrmest  among  his  followers;  ho  seem?. 
In  short,  to  have  l>een  a  man  divested 
of  the  smallest  particle  of  fear;  and  the 


mamier  in  which  he  Is  related  to  have  en- 
dured cold  and  hunger  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  prodigy  of  strength  as  well  as  of 
couraga  His  rapid  successes  against  the 
combined  force  of  Denmark,  PoUind.  and 
Russia,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  able 
general ;  but  although  his  successes  aston- 
ished all  Europe,  yet  in  their  consequences 
they  were  fatal  to  the  kingdom  which  ho 
governed.  A  strong  resentment  against 
the  unprovoked  attacks  made  upon  him 
led  him  to  meditate  enterprises  against 
his  enemies,  extravagant  and  impracticable 
in  their  nature  ;  and  the  cool  and  undis- 
mayed perseverance  of  his  groat  adversary, 
the  cxar  Peter,  at  length  prevailed  over  his 
ill-directed  ardour. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  his  sister 
Ulrica  Eleanor  ascended  the  throne,  by  the 
free  election  of  the  states ;  but  flrat  gave 
up  all  pretensions  to  arbitrary  power ;  and 
in  1720,  by  consent  of  the  diet,  transferred 
the  government  to  her  husband  Frederick, 
hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Oaasel.  Frederick 
having  no  isi^iie,  the  states,  in  1743^  nomi- 
nated Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstcin 
and  bishop  of  Lubec,  his  successor,  by  a 
majority  of  only  two  votes.  Adolphus.  on 
the  decease  of  Frederick,  in  1751,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  He  married  Lou- 
isa Ulrica,  sister  to  the  king  of  Prosala,  who 
lived  to  the  year  1782. 

Tho  new  form  of  government  established 
at  this  juncture,  consisted  of  flfty-one  arti- 
cles, all  tending  to  abridge  the  powers  of 
the  crown,  and  to  render  the  Swedish  sove- 
reign the  most  limited  monarch  in  Europe. 
It  was  settled,  that  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  should  reside  absolutely  and 
solely  in  the  states  of  the  realpi  assembled 
in  diet,  which,  whether  convened  by  tho 
king  or  not,  must  regularly  assemble  once 
in  three  years,  nnd  could  only  bo  dissolved 
by  their  own  consent.  During  the  recess 
of  the  diet,  th?  executive  power  resided  in 
the  king  and  senate ;  but,  as  the  king  wa^ 
bound  in  all  alTairs  to  abide  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  and  as  he  possessed  only 
two  votes,  and  the  casting  voice  In  case  of 
equal  suffrages,  he  was  almost  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  that  body,  and  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  higher  view  than  as  its  presi- 
dent. At  the  same  time,  the  senate  itself 
tiltioiately  depended  upon  the  states,  as  Hs 
members,  though  nominally  appoiuti'd  for 
life,  yet  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the 
control  of  tho  states,  being  amenable  to 
that  assembly,  and  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  office  In  case  of  real  or  pro- 
tended malversation.  Thus  tho  supreme 
authority  resided  in  >a  tumultuous  assem- 
bly composed  of  the  four  orders,  into 
which  many  nobles  without  property,  the 
meanest  tradesmen,  and  the  lowest  pea- 
sants, were  admitted.  Although  all  the 
sututes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  senate  Issued  In  his 
name,  yet  in  neither  case  did  he  posses*  a 
negative ;  and.  In  order  to  obvlato  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  attempting  to  exercise  thnt 
power,  It  was  enacted  in  the  diet  of  1766. 
that  *  In  all  affairs,  without  exception,  which 
had  hitherto  re<iulred  the  Hitai  manual,  hit- 
majesty's  name  might  be  affixed  by  a  stamp. 
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of  the  ecrentiic,  if  not  Insane,  king,  soon 
returned  bomr.  Though  the  Swedes  fought 
with  great  courage,  they  were  unable  to  re- 
sist the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Rus- 
sians, especially  as  the  limited  resources  of 
Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gustams  in  sense- 
less and  impracticable  enterprises.  At 
length  the  Swedes  grow  weary  of  a  sove- 
reign whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin 
of  their  country ;  be  was  arrested  by  some 
of  his  offloers.  deposed,  and  the  crown  trans- 
ferred to  the  dnke  of  Sndermania,  who  took 
the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  (aj).  1809) ;  prince 
Christian  of  Holsteln-Augustcnburg  (who 
adopted  the  name  of  Charles  Augustus) 
being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown- 
prince  and  successor.  The  new  monarch 
was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from  RuBsia 
by  the  cession  of  PlnUuid,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  Teasels  from  the  porta  of 
Sweden.  The  crown-prince,  however,  dying 
suddenly,  marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of 
Pontc  Corvo,  waa  elected  successor  to  the 
crown  by  a  diet  bald  at  Orebro  in  1810 ; 
and  having  accepted  the  honour,  and  been 
adopted  by  the  king  under  the  name  of 
Charles  John,  he  soon  after  arrived  In  Swe- 
den, of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death 
of  Charles  XIII.  In  181& 

Sweden  now  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and 
the  increasing  encniachments  of  France, 

Jiroduced  a  change  of  policy  In  1813,  and  she 
olued  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  By  the 
Seace  with  Denmark,  concluded  at  Kiel, 
an.  14, 1814,  Sweden  received  Norway  as  an 
independent,  free,  Indivisible,  and  Inalien- 
able Kingdom,  In  return  for  her  possessions 
In  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen. 

Some  intrigues  and  colwiracios  for  the 
restoration  of  the  family  of  Yasa  occurred 
in  Sweden ;  but  the  estates  took  the  op- 
portunity to  give  the  king  the  strongest 
aasurancea  of  fidelity.  The  king  and  Swe- 
dish estates.  In  order  to  interrupt  all  com- 
muoication  with  the  exiled  family,  deter- 
mined to  transfer  to  It  all  Its  property 
remaining  In  the  kingdom,  and  to  extin- 
guish its  pension  by  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain snm,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
parties,  which  waa  done  in  1834. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sv^^n, 
this  double  kingdom  has  combined,  under 
one  king  and  two  very  different  constitu- 
tions, two  proud  and  free-spirited  nations, 
each  jealous  of  Its  peculiar  privileges.  The 
political  condition  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
forms  a  permanent  partition  between  them : 
there,  a  Jealous  aristocracy  Is  perpetually 
watching  over  its  ancient  privileges ;  here, 
the  democracy  struggles  to  defend  its  rights. 
In  both  kingdoms  the  peasantry  and  the 
citizens  hold  a  higher  rank  than  in  most 
European  states.  The  nobiUty  of  Sweden 
are  subdlvldod  into  three  cUases— the  lords, 
including  counts  and  barons ;  the  knights, 
or  those  whose  ancestors  have  held  the  place 
of  royal  councillors  ;  and  the  simple  noble- 
men. The  clergy  are  represented  by  the 
bishop  of  eac4i  diocese,  and  the  citizens 
and  peasants,  the  latter  comprising  only  the 
free  peasants  of  the  crown,  by  deputies. 
The  diet  or  representative  assemblv  of 
Sweden  la  composed  of  four  separate  cham- 


bers, couslbting  resiKctively  of  deputies 
from  the  nobiUty,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasanta.  The  four  chambers  deliberate 
and  vote  separately :  but  all  questions  must, 
previously  to  their  decision  In  the  chamber, 
be  referred  to  standing  committees  chosen 
at  the  commencement  of  the  diet,  consist- 
ing of  an  equal  number  of  membera  from 
each  order.  In  most  cases,  the  decrees  of 
the  diet  must  be  submitted  to  the  king,  who 
has  an  absolute  veto ;  but  the  king  has 
frequently  refused  his  sanction  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  diet,  and  the  diet  has  negfr> 
tlved  the  proposals  of  the  king,  without  oo- 
caaloning  a  change  of  ministry,  or  exciting 
any  feeling  of  animosity  on  either  side. 
This  anomaly  is  Increased  by  the  absolute 
legislative  power  which  the  constitution 
confers  on  the  king  In  all  matters  of  in- 
ternal administration  and  police,  in  regard 
to  which  the  diet  merely  presents  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  expreaalve  of  their 
views  and  wlshea. 

The  sovereign  disposes  of  the  higher 
civil  and  military  offlces,  from  which  fo- 
reignen  are  excluded  by  law.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  states,  the  king  cannot  enact 
new  laws  or  abolish  old  ones ;  and  the  con- 
stitution requires  the  king  to  assemble  the 
states  once  in  five  years. 

The  legislative  power  in  Norway  Is  lodged 
In  the  *  storthing,'  which  meetaevery  three 
yean  nu>  jurtt  and  not  by  any  writ  from 
the  king  or  the  executive.  This '  storthing' 
enjoys  a  right  possessed  by  no  other  legis- 
lative aasembly  in  the  world.  If  a  bill  pass 
through  three  successive  'storthings,'  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the 
royal  assent;  and  this  right  was  exerted 
when  the  Norwegians  abolished  their  here- 
ditary nobllitv  in  1831.  A  viceroy,  or  go- 
vernor-general, resides  at  Christianla.  The 
revenue  and  troops  of  the  kingdoms  are 
kept  distinct;  and  the  fortifications  of  Nor- 
way are  only  In  part  occupied  by  Sweden. 
For  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  consent  of  the 
states  la  necessary ;  and  all  the  troops  and 
offlcere  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  them,  aa  well  as  to  the  king. 
The  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  war 
and  peace,  to  regulate  the  judiciary,  and  to 
conduct  the  general  administration  without 
restraint.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is 
heredituT  in  the  male  line,  according  to 
the  law  of  primogeniture :  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  line  the  states  have  full 
power  to  elect  a  king.  Before  his  corona- 
tion, the  king  is  required  to  take  the  inau- 
gural oaths,  and  to  subscribe  an  engage- 
ment to  maintain  Inviolate  the  evangelical 
Lutheran  religion. 

In  marshal  Bemadotte  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way found  a  king  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  their  allegiance.  Looking  steadily  to  the 
future,  he  met  present  dlffloulties  with 
firmness  and  wisdom ;  and  his  personal 
character  aud  his  constitutional  principles 
secured  him  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his 
people. 

In  1844.  Charles  XTY.dled  In  his  eightieth 
year,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar, 
who,  on  his  death  in  1800^  was  aaooeedea 
by  hia  aon,  Ohartea  XV. 
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rpKtorrd  In  three  ye«r«  after  the  genenil 
iMfire,  and  the  Uland  of  Heligoland  was  to 
)»e  ceded  to  the  DrltUh  croim.  The  crown- 
nrlnre,  howerer,  rejected  all  propoaal*,  de- 
flHTfd  war  axninftt  (hreat  Britain  In  Octo- 
ber I  nor,  and  entered  Into  a  treat  j  with 
Hapoloon. 

ThiN  alliance  with  France  waa  no  sooner 
r/inrtaded  than  Bemadotte  occupied  the 
DanlHh  Islandii  with  80,000  men.  In  order 
Ui  land  In  Hweden,  against  which  power 
Denmark  declared  war  In  April  \Bm ;  but 
thl*  plan  wat  defeated  hy  the  war  with 
Austria  In  iwio.  The  demand  miide  bj 
the  court  of  Htockholm,  In  1813,  of  a  trans- 
fer of  Norwajr  to  Sweden,  wai  followed  by 
a  new  war  with  this  crown,  and  a  new 
alliance  with  Prance.  On  this  account, 
after  the  battle  of  Lelpslc,  the  northern 
powern  who  were  united  against  France, 
occupied  HolHieIn  and  Sehloswlg.  Gluck- 
stfldt  and  other  fortifications  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  Danish  troops  driven  be- 
jroiid  Flensburg. 

The  court  of  Denmark,  seeing  the  «n- 
favourable  position  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  by  the  declining  fortunes  of 
N«po|e<)n,  not  only  concluded  s  peace  with 
England  and  Sweden,  but  entered  Into  an 
nlllance  against  France,  and  contributed  a 
b«Mly  of  troops  to  the  allied  forces.  Den- 
mark wss  also  obliged  to  cede  Heligoland 
to  Great  Britain  (receiving  In  exchange 
several  We«t  India  Islands),  and  Norway 
to  Sweden  (f«»r  which  she  was  compen- 
sated by  Swedish  Pomcranla  and  Rugen. 
which  were  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Lauenburg  with  Prussia).  A  peace  was 
concluded  with  Russia  In  February  ISli. 

Since  that  period  the  Dnnlsh  govern- 
ment has  steadily  exerted  itself  to  draw 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  In 
11134,  provincial  states  were  established ; 
and  great  Improvements  were  otherwise 
made  In  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  Bat,  useful  and 
vnluable  as  are  the  reforms  of  late  Intro- 
duced Into  the  orgaiiiMitlon  of  Denmark, 
the  most  brilliant  feature  In  hercontemi>o- 
rary  history,  and  that  which  gives  the  best 
proof  of  her  activity  and  hor  strength,  Is 
the  struggle  against  Germany  for  the  re- 
tention of  her  rights  over  Schleswlg  and 
Hoisteln.  (In  the  HUiory  of  Owmany  will 
bo  found  an  account  a$  the  origin  and 
consequences  of  this  fierce  vtruggle ;  and 
wo  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  sub- 
joining for  purposes  of  reference  a  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  events  by  which  It 
was  marked.)  Frederick  VII.,  who  sup- 
cee<led  to  the  throne,  Jan.  90,  IS4B,  com- 
menced his  roign  with  the  grant  of  a  con- 
stitution to  bis  subjects.  Immediately 
afterwards  his  ministry  Introduced  mea- 
sures which.  It  was  supposed,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  incorporate  Schleswlg  with  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  In  violation  of  ancient 
stipulsttons  which  declared  that  the  Ger- 
man duchy  of  Hoisteln  and  Schleswlg 
should  lie  Inseparable.  To  this  sevcrsncc 
the  German  Inhabitants  of  the  duchies 
were  adverse.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
eofitrv^jomi  which  the  French  revolution 


of  1M8  produced  Lhroagfaoat  finrvpe,  they 
at  once  formed  a  provisional  goreniBietit* 
and  appealed  to  Uie  German  people  for  as- 
sistance, which  was  promptly  granted,  both 
In  word  and  deed.    Tolnnteera  basurnod 
to  the  scene  of  action  from  all  aides ;  and 
the    Prussian    government    marcbed    lt« 
troops  Into  the  country.   Meanwhile  Oo- 
penbagen  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
the  navy  was  refitted,  the  soldier*  were 
gathered   under  their  eoloora,  and   acnt 
towards  the  heart  of  the  Insurrection.    On 
the  0th  of  April,  the  Danish  army  defeated 
the  InsurgentK,  at  Ban,  near  Flensburg  in 
Schleswlg.    But  the  Prussians  having  by 
this  time  come  to  their  assistance,  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  the  Danes  wer«  obliged  to 
leave  their  position  at  Denvlrk.    On  the 
Ist  of   May,  the  German  army  ocenpfed 
Jutland,  under  the  command  of  general 
WmngcL    On  the  »th  of  May  and  the  5th 
of  June,  the  Danes  fought  most  gallantly 
at  Dnppel  and  at   Nybel,  while  Wrangel 
abandoned  JutUind  on  the  demand  of  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  France.    The  armistice 
of  Malmo  was  concluded  the  96th  of  An- 
ernst ;   but  on  the  Srd  of    April  1840,  the 
war  recommenced  with  a  catastrophe  for 
the  Danish  fleet  at  Eckemfordc.    The  man- 
I  of-war.  the  Christian  V III.,  which  bad  sailed 
into  the  bay  to  destroy  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy,  was  detained  there  with  the 
,  Qcflon  by  contrary  wind.    After  an  heroic 
[  resistance,  the  Christian  Tin.  was  blown 
I  up,  and  the  (Jeflon  surrendered  to  avoid 
the  destruction  of  her  whole  crew. 

On  the  6th  of  April  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Ulderup :  on  the  23rd  of  April  and  the  7th 
of  May,  at  Kolding,  when  the  Danish  gene- 
ral Rye  effected  a  retreat  In  Jutland, remark- 
able for  the  skill  and  energy  with  which 
It  was  accomplished.  On  the  16th  of  May 
a  Hoisteln  army  of  ia,ooo  men  commenced 
the  bombardment  of  Fredericia ;  on  the  6th 
of  July  the  Danish  army  made  a  victoriotu 
attack,  took  the  redoubts  of  the  enemy, 
and  threw  bim  into  complete  disorder.  The 
Prussian  lumy  then  retired  from  Jutland. 
On  the  loth  of  June  new  armistices  and  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  made,  and  signed 
on  the  9nd  of  July  1660.  But  Hoisteln 
recommenced  the  war  on  its  own  acconat. 
under  the  command  of  the  Prussian  gene- 
ral Wlllisen.  On  the  95th  of  Jul/,  the 
Holstelners  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at 
Idstodt ;  but  skirmishes  continued  on  land 
and  sea  till  the  5th  of  October,  whra  gene- 
ral Wlllisen  was  again  driven  back  at  Fre- 
derickstadt.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  1851  that  the  Danish  army  could  return 
to  thelrhomes,  after  three  campaigns  which 
will  be  remembered  In  history,  and  in  which 
members  of  all  classes  of  society,  animated 
by  a  common  spirit,  took  part,  either  as 
conscripts  or  as  volunteers.  In  1859  a 
definitive  treaty  was  ratified  in  London, 
between  England,  Russia*  Sweden, 
France,  and  Prussia  on  the  one  band,  and 
Denmark  on  the  other,  recognising  the 
transmission  of  the  Danish  crown  (In  de- 
fault of  male  issue  In  the  direct  line  of 
King  Frederick  IIL  of  Denmark)  to  the 
Issue  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswlg^ 
Hoisteln,  and  his  consort  Louisa,  princess 
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Thb  orlgliul  Inhabitants  of  tbU  rigantle 
empire  (wblch  erabrmce*  nearlx  half  of 
Kumpc,  and  the  whole  of  northern  Aala— 
rt«rhliigfn>m  the  fmntlers  of  China  to  the 
ctitiOnea  of  Polaad,  Sweden,  and  Tarkey — 
besides  havinir  Ta«t  |»oa»4*)i»iuu»  on  the 
north-wettem  coast  of  North  America)  ; 
were  doubt  leu  a  multitude  of  nomadic 
tribes,  claAsed  nnder  the  common  appel-  \ 
latioD  of  Sarmatians  and  Berth lana  These  < 
northern  hordes,  at  a  very  early  period,  be- ' 
gan  to  menace  the  Roman  frontiers,  and 
even  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  Invaded 
what  was  then  called  the  civilised  world, 
l^articulariy  southern  Asia.  They  Inhabited 
the  countries  described  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Dnieper ;  and  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  mention  the  RoxolanI,  after- 
wards called  Ros,  as  highly  distin^ruished 
amonf?  the  Barmatian  tribes  dwelling  In 
t^t  district.  The  Greeks  early  eeubllshed 
colonies  here ;  and  in  the  second  century 
the  Goths  came  from  the  Baltic,  and.  lo- 
cating in  the  uelghbourbood  of  the  Don, 
extruded  themselves  to  the  Danube. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  rivers  was  overrun 
by  numerous  migratory  hordes  of  Alan*, 
Huns,  Avarlans,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were 
followed  by  the  Slavi,  or  Bclavontans,  a 
Sarmatlan  people,  who  took  a  more  nor- 
therly direction  than  their  predecessors 
had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the  K.ho- 
larl,  pressed  upon  by  the  Avarlans.  entered 
the  country  between  the  Woljca  and  the 
Don,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  placed 
themselves  In  connection  with  the  Byxau- 
tlno  empire.  These  and  numerous  other 
tribea  dirwted  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions towards  the  west,  forced  the  Huns 
into  Pannonla,  and  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Don  and  the  Alanta;  while 
theTchondes.orlshudi.atrlbeof  the  Finnic 
race.  inhabit«!Kl  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 
All  these  tribes  maintained  themselves  by 
{lasturo  and  the  chase,  and  exhibited  the 
usual  bnrliarisni  of  wandering  nomades. 

The  ScUvonians.  coming  from  the  nor- 
thern Danube,  and  spreading  themselves 
along  the  Dnieper,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  early  acquired,  from  a  commerce 
with  tlieir  southern  neighbours,  habits  of 
civilised  life,  and  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  They  founded  In  the  country 
afterwards  called  Russia  the  two  cities  of 
Novgorod  and  Kiev,  which  early  attained 
a  commercial  Importance.  Their  wealth, 
however,  soon  excited  the  avidity  of  the 
Khoiari,  with  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  struggle:  but  Nov- 
gorod found  another  and  more  formidable 
enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a  race  of  bold 
pirates  who  infested  the  cossU  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  who  had  previously  subdued  the 
4!ourlanders,  LIvoniaus,   and    B^thonians. 


To  theM  bold  Inraders  tlM  name  of  Ranei, 
or  RussUuis.  la  thought  by  the  noai  eini> 
nent  author*  to  owe  lt«  origin.  Be  that, 
however,  as  It  may,  it  ai»pears  certain  that 
in  these  dark  ages  the  country  was  dirlded 
amoug  a  great  number  of  petty  prinoea, 
who  made  war  upon  each  other  wltli  great 
ferocity  and  cruelty,  so  that  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery ;  and 
the  Sclavonhuis,  seeing  that  the  warlike 
rovers  threatened  their  rising  state  wltlt 
devastation,  were  prompted  by  the  ntci 
Blty  of  self-prceerratlon  to  offer  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  to  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  celebrated  Varangian 
chief,  named  Rurlc,  arrired.  In  MS,  with  a 
body  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  the  lake  Ladoga,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  empire  of  Rnsala  by 
uniting  his  people  Irlth  those  who  already 
occupied  the  soil 

Ruric  has  the  credit  of  being  aealous  for 
the  strict  administration  of  justioe,  and 
enforcing  lt«  exercise  on  all  the  boyara 
who  possessed  territories  nnder  him.  He 
died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Igbor,  who  conquered  Kiev,  and  remored 
the  seat  of  government  from  Novgorod  to 
that  place.  Ighor's  widow  and  successor, 
Olga,  publicly  embraced  Christianity  at 
C«)nstantlnopie  in  0&5.  and  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  introduce  tlie  Greek 
ritual  among  the  people.  Her  son  Svla- 
toalaf.  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even 
threatening  Constantinople  Itself,  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Pesshenegri,  near  the 
cascades  of  the  Dnieper,  In  975. 

The  Kussian  empire  continued  to  flourish 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vladimir  (or 
WoK>domir),  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
970.  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  his  em- 
pire, be  demanded  in  marriage  the  princess 
Anne,  sister  to  the  Greek  emperor  Baslllos 
Porpbyrogenitus.  His  suit  was  granted,  on 
condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christi- 
anity. With  this  the  Russian  monarch  com- 
plied ;  and  that  empire  was  thenceforward 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  Vladimir  received  the 
name  of  Basil  ins  on  the  day  he  was  baptised ; 
and.  according  to  the  Russian  annala,  90,000 
of  his  subjects  were  baptised  on  the  same 

The  Idols  of  paganism  were  now  tiirown 
down,  churches  and  monasteries  were  erect- 
ed, towns  built,  and  tlie  aru  began  to  flou- 
rish. The  Sclsvonlan  letters  were  now  flrst 
Introduced  Into  Russia;  and  Vladimir  sent 
missionaries  to  convert  the  Bnlgarians,  but 
without  much  success.  We  are  told  that 
Vladimir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cul- 
tivated them  in  the  peaceable  periods  of  bis 
reign,  and  generously  rewarded  their  pro- 
fessors. Bis  merits,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  very  considerable.    He  has  been  ex- 
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tolled  by  the  monks  u  the  wisest  as  well 
as  the  most  religions  of  kings ;  his  zealous 
exertions  In  promoting  the  profession  of 
Christianity  throughout  his  dominions  ac- 
quired for  him  the  title  of  saint ;  and  suc- 
ceeding historians,  comparing  the  virtues 
of  his  character  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  united  in  conferring  upon  him 
the  appellation  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  He 
died  in  1006,  and.  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
sound  policy,  divided  his  empire  among  his 
twelve  sons. 

Yladlmlr  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his 
sons  commenced  a  civil  war.  Swatopolk, 
one  of  the  brothers,  having  destroyed  two 
others  and  seized  their  dominions,  was  in 
his  turn  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  Ja- 
rislftus,  another  brother,  who  reigned  from 
1014  to  1045.  But  as  the  fugitive  prince 
hnd  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Boleslaus, 
king  of  Poland,  It  brought  on  a  dreadful 
war  betwixt  the  Poles  and  Russians,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorious.  During 
the  reign  of  Jarlslaus,  the  progress  of 
Cliristionlty  was  considerably  promoted  by 
his  exertions :  and  besides  conferring  many 
important  privileges  on  the  mercantile  ci- 
tizens of  Novgorod,  for  whose  use  he  also 
enacted  a  body  of  equitable  laws,  he  built 
a  number  of  towns  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, and  encouraged  learning  as  far  as  it 
could  be  attained  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages attendant  on  Its  acQuisition  in  that 
dark  age. 

Jarislaus  fell  Into  the  same  error  that  his 
father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  do- 
minions among  his  five  sons.  This  pro- 
duced a  repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes 
which  had  been  acted  by  the  sons  of  Vladi- 
mir :  the  Poles  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  affairs  to  make  continual 
inroads  and  Invasions ;  and  the  empire  con- 
tinued In  the  most  deplorable  situation  till 
1237,  when  it  was  totally  subdued  by  the 
Tartars.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  these 
barbarians,  headed  by  their  khan,  Batto. 
after  ravaging  great  part  of  Poland  and 
Silesia,  broke  suddenly  Into  Russia,  where 
they  committed  the  greatest  cruelties.  At 
this  time  Vladimir  IL  was  the  grand  duke, 
who,  thongh  he  reached  not  the  fame  or 
authority  of  his  ancestors,  was  acknowledg- 
ed as  ozar  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  Alexis 
Oomncnus,  and  was  the  first  whose  brow 
was  graced  with  the  imperial  crown  of 
Russia. 

George  Sevoloditx  succeeded  his  ffcther, 
and  built  Moscow  in  1147 ;  but  the  cease- 
less insurrections  and  calamities  which  had 
been  weakening  the  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian state  since  the  death  of  Vladimir  the 
Great,  facilitated  the  enterprises  of  the 
Mongols :  and  after  the  death  of  George, 
who  was  killed  in  battle,  the  whole  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  Novgorod,  which 
preserved  Its  independence  by  treaties,  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols. 

Hitherto  the  Russian  state  had  made 
comparatively  little  progress  in  civilisation  t 
a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  va- 
riety of  nations  of  which  It  was  composed, 
and  to  the  military  constitution  of  the  Var 
ranglans.  Commerce  remained  chiefly  in 
the  bands  of  those  German  merchants  who 


had  followed  the  Christian  missionaries 
who  came  into  Russia  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century ;  and  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  this  commerce  were  the  towns 
of  Novgorod  and  Kiev.  The  traffic  with 
the  south  was  mostly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Greek  merchants.  From  the  time 
Christianity  had  been  introduced  there  had 
been  monasteries  In  Russia ;  and  in  these 
establishments  the  scanty  literature  of  the 
age  was  preserved. 

Though  reduced  to  the  most  degrading 
servitude  by  their  Asiatic  conquerors,  the 
Russians  successfully  resisted  the  attempts 
of  new  enemies,  which  appeared  in  the 
Livonlans,  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  the 
Swedes.  Jarlslaus  conquered  Finland,  hut 
perished  by  poison  among  the  Tartars. 
His  son  Alexander  defeated  the  Danes  and 
Bwedes  In  1241,  in  a  great  battle  upon  the 
Nova,  and  received  for  this  action  the  ap- 
pellation of  Alexander  Nevsky.  His  yoimg- 
est  son  Daniel  mounted  the  throne  In  1347. 
He  removed  his  residence  to  Moscow,  and 
in  1296  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Moscow.  This  prince  founded  the  cele- 
brated palace  of  the  ELremlln  in  that  city, 
in  130a  Daniel  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
George,  who  successfully  resisted  the 
Swedes,  and  built  the  town  of  Orshek,  now 
Schlussenburg. 

During  several  succeeding  reigns  the 
Russians  had  to  contend,  first  with  the 
Tartars,  and  snbsequently  with  the  Livo- 
nlans and  Poles  ;  the  miseries  of  a  foreign 
yoke  being  also  aggravated  by  all  the  cala- 
mities of  intestine  discord.  The  Livonlans 
took  Pleskow  ;  and  the  Poles  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Black  Russia,  the  Ukraine, 
Podolia,  and  the  citv  of  Kiev.  Coslmlr  the 
Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  con- 
quests still  farther.  He  claimed  a  part  of 
Russia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boleslaus. 
duke  of  Halltz,  who  took  the  duchies  of 
Penemyslla,  Halltz,  and  Luckow,  and  the 
districts  of  Sanock,  Lubackzow,  and  Tre- 
bowla :  all  which  countries  he  made  a  pro- 
vince of  Poland. 

The  newly  conquered  Russians  were  ill 
disposed  to  brook  the  government  of  the 
Poles,  whose  laws  and  customs  were  more 
contrary  to  their  own  than  those  of  the 
Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assem- 
bled an  army  numerous  enough  to  over- 
whelm all  Poland,  but  destitute  of  valour 
and  discipline.  Casimir,  undaunted  by  this 
deluge  of  barbarians,  presented  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  few  troops  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vistula,  and  obliged  his  enemies  to  re- 
tire. Demetrius,  who  commanded  in  Mos- 
cow, made  frequent  efforts  to  rid  himself  of 
the  galling  yoke.  He  defeated  in  several 
battles  Maymay,  khan  of  the  Tartars ;  and, 
when  conqueror,  refused  to  pay  them  any 
tribute,  and  assumed  the  title  of  grand 
duke  of  Muscovy.  But  the  oppressors  of  the 
north  appeared  In  greater  numbers  than 
before;  and  Demetrius,  at  length  over- 
powered, after  a  struggle  of  throe  years, 
perished  with  bit  whole  army,  amounting 
to  240,000  men.  .  _ 

Baslllus  (or  Basllowitz),  the  son  of  De- 
metrius, revenged  his  father's  death.    Ho 
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suhjectB  to  form  any  exAltod  notions  of  his 
future  course;  but.  In  spite  of  all  disad- 
vantai^rea*  he  applied  biniself  to  the  moral 
and  political  regeneration  of  his  country. 
During  the  administration  of  the  princess 
Sophia,  be  had  formed  a  design  of  esta>- 
bUsbing  a  maritime  power  In  Russia ;  and 
at  the  very  commencement  of  bis  relgn 
be  defeated  the  Turks,  from  whom  he 
wrested  the  port  of  Asof,  which  opened  to 
his  subjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  first  object  of  his  ambition  being 
thus  attained,  be  resolved  to  carry  out  hts 
design  of  making  Russia  the  centre  of 
trade  between  Burope  and  Asia— to  connect 
the  Volga,  the  Dwina,  and  the  Don.  by 
canals,  thus  opening  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  northern  seas  and  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  complete 
this  magnificent  plan,  he  determined  to 
build  a  city  on  the  Baltic  sea,  which  should 
be  the  emporium  of  northern  commerce 
and  the  capital  of  hia  dominions.  He  did 
not,  however,  rely  simply  on  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking  for  carrying  out  his 
maritime  and  commercial  plans.  He  telt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  Uie  young 
nobility  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  for 
improvement,  not  according  to  our  notions 
of  foreign  travel,  but  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  learning  whatever  was  likely  to  be 
most  useful  to  the  country  of  their  birth, 
either  In  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  or 
in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  war.  He 
accordingly  sent  sixty  young  Russians 
into  Italy ;  most  of  them  to  Venice,  and 
the  rest  to  Leghorn  in  order  to  learn  the 
art  of  constructing  their  galleys.  Forty 
more  were  sent  out  by  his  direction  into 
Holland,  with  the  Intention  of  instructing 
themselves  in  the  art  of  building  and  work- 
ing large  ships ;  some  were  sent  to  Germany 
to  serve  in  the  Uud-forces,  and  to  learn 
the  military  discipline  of  that  nation :  while 
others  were  elsewhere  despatched  in  pursuit 
of  whatever  knowledge  was  likely  to  be 
rendered  advantageous  at  home. 

Mor  did  the  patriotic  emperor  stop  even 
there,  ^vrlng  established  a  regency  to 
direct  the  government  during  his  absence, 
he  himself  left  his  dominions,  and  travelled 
incoffniio  through  various  European  states^ 
Having  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  Inscribed 
his  name  as  Peter  MIchaeloff  in  the  list  of 
carpenters  of  the  India  Company.  Here 
he  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  intervals  from  labour,  stu- 
died mathematics,  fortification,  navigation, 
and  drawing  plans.  From  Holland  he  came 
to  England,  where  he  completed  his  studies 
in  sliip-bulidlng,  and  examined  the  princi- 
pal naval  arsenals.  King  William  permit- 
ted him  to  engage  several  ingenious  Bng- 
llsb  artificers,  and  he  returned,  by  way  of 
Holland  and  Ciennany,  to  Moscow,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  having  ac- 
quired a  fund  of  knowledge  whidi  after- 
wards so  much  contributed  to  his  country's 
glory. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was 
followed  by  crowds  of  every  species  of  arti- 
sans, to  whom  he  held  out  the  greatest  en- 
couragement ;  and  for  the  first  time  were 
seen  Urge  Russian  vessels  on  the  Baltic, 


on  the  Black  sea,  and  on  the  ocean.  Archi- 
tectural building  began  to  rise  among  the 
Russian  huts;  colleges,  academies,  print- 
ing-houses, and  libraries,  sprang  up  under 
his  fosterinir  hand.  Habits  and  customs 
were  changed  by  degrees,  although  with 
difflculty.  and  the  Muscovites  began  to 
know  something  of  civil  society. 

At  the  same  time  commerce  bad  Its  birth 
In  Russia.  Laws,  military  and  marine  dis- 
cipline, and  manufactures,  the  sciences  and 
fine  arts,  and  all  that  appeared  to  him  de- 
sirable in  nature,  were  introduced,  rjhe 
leading  events  of  his  war  with  Charles  All. 
being  related  in  the  Historji  of  Sweden^  are 
here  omitted.]  Peter  died,  regretted  by  bis 
subjects,  in  1725;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife,  the  empress  Catherine  I.,  who 
supported  the  splendour  of  tbo  empire,  and 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  with  a  firm 
rule  till  her  deatb,  which  happened  two 
years  after  her  elevation. 

Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great, 
being  only  twelve  years  of  age,  then  be- 
came Gxar.  The  reins  of  government, 
during  his  minoritv,  were  held  by  prince 
Menzikoff,  whom  the  first  Peter  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  ofllces  In  the  state, 
and  who  was  no  less  the  favourite  of  the 
czarina,  Catherine.  The  young  csar  dying 
in  1730,  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland.  niece 
to  Peter  the  Great,  and  daughter  of  Ivan, 
ascended  the  throne,  which  she  filled  ten 
years.  This  emprras  rendered  herself  me- 
morable by  the  decisive  turn  she  gave  to 
the  contests  which  arose  in  Europe ;  she 
assisted  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  frustrated 
the  schemes  of  the  French  ministry  for 
placing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
and  actually  procured  the  crown  for  his 
competitor  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  triumphed  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
the  natural  competitors  with  Russia. 

Ivan,  or  John  III.,  great-nephew  to  Anne, 
became  her  succe«sor.  when  only  two  years 
of  ago.  This  Infant,  the  son  of  the  princess 
Anne  of  Mecklenburg,  was  deposed  by  the 
general  concurrence  of  all  ranks  in  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  prioress  Elizabeth  Petrowna, 
daughter  to  Peter  the  Great  by  the  empress 
Catherine,  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
In  December  1741.  Her  reign,  which  con- 
tinned  twenty  years,  was  prosperous.  In 
the  war  which  broke  out  on  the  continent 
in  1750,  she  took  a  decided  part  In  favour 
of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  was  on  the 
point  of  crushing  the  Prussian  monarch, 
and  possessing  herself  of  his  most  valuable 
territories,  when  death  suddenly  closed  her 
career,  in  1783. 

Her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulrio,  duke 
of  Holsteln,  grand  doke  of  Russia,  now 
became  csar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  IIL 
The  friendship  which  this  prince  bore  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  saved  that  hero  from 
his  impending  fate,  and  converted  a  for- 
midable enemy  into  a  powerful  ally.  An 
Intemperate  keal,  which  led  Peter  to  at- 
tempt cutting  off  the  venerable  beards  of 
his  clergy,  and  to  abolish  some  established 
and  favourite  military  fashions.  Joined  to 
an  unbounded  fondness  for  a  mistress,  and 
a  strong  antipathy  to  his  wife  and  son, 
terminated  his  reign  in  a  few  months. 
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The  gcDMal  odium  which  Prter  IIL  had 
dTAwn  upon  hlmM'lf,  united  all  orders  of 
his  Bubjrris  aicaJnet  hltn ;  he  was  seized 
and  deposed,  and  his  wife  raised  to  the 
imperial  dlffnity,  by  the  title  of  Oathe- 
Hno  II.,  In  July  17W.  The  captive  prlnre 
was  soon  after  cruelly  deprived  of  life. 
Some  letters  written  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia to  this  weak  prince,  found  after  his  dr- 
ceaae,  wblrh  stronfrly  recnmniended  to  him 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  particularly  plead- 
ed in  behalf  of  his  repudiated  consort,  fixed 
that  prince**  in  the  interests  of  Frederick. 

Okuherlne  II.  was  notoriously  lioeutious, 
yet  her  reign  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of  Rus- 
sia. As  soon  as  ahe  had  relieved  the  coun- 
try from  an  exhausting  war,  ahe  invited 
artisans  and  workmen  of  all  kinds  to  settle 
in  her  empire,  and  c^tllected  around  her  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  to  a-««l»t  her  In  im- 
proving the  Uws,  and  infuslnff  a  healthy 
vigour  Into  the  commerce  of  Russia.  She 
was  rlctorlouB  by  Innd  and  soi  against  the 
Porte,  with  whom  she  concludwl  a  peace 
in  1774,  whereby  Rusula  gained  a  consider- 
able accession  of  territory. 

In  1770,  Catherine  divided  her  empire 
into  separate  govemments.  In  17«),  she 
Instituted  the  armed  neutrality  lieiween 
Russia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Prussia, 
and  Portugal,  against  the  naral  power  of 
the  Kugllsh:  and,  three  years  afterwards, 
»lie  planned  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe,  and  the  reestabllshment  of 
the  Bvxantlne  empire :  but  some  political 
cnn"lderations  caused  the  execution  of  this 
project  to  be  abandoned  at  the  time,  and 
when  It  was  resumed,  ten  years  later,  it 
by  no  means  succeeded  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  anticipated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Turkish  war  In 
I7W,  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  of 
KusBia  towards  Moldavia  and  Bensarabia ; 
and  as  the  war  with  Sweden  was  now  con- 
verted into  an  alliance  with  that  power, 
the  ambitious  empress  again  turned  her 
eyes  upon  Poland,  whither  her  army  march- 
ed with  the  certainty  of  conquest ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  partition,  in 
17M,  a  territory  of  M.OOO  square  miles  was 
added  to  the  Russian  empire.  On  the  re- 
maining part  of  Poland  she  Imposed  the 
uiost  oppressive  restrictions,  which  pro- 
duced a  formidable  rebellion  in  1794.  The 
gallant  Kosciusko  strove  hard  to  effect  the 
Independence  of  his  country,  but  be  waa 
overwhelmed  »>y  numbers  and  taken  pri- 
soner, while  Rnwarrof  stormed  and  devaa- 
tated  with  more  than  btirbarlan  fury  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw.  The  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  was  now  at  hand ;  and  In  the 
third  partition  of  Poland,  in  1705,  Russia 
extended  her  power  towards  the  west  as 
far  as  the  Vistula.  It  now  extended  It- 
self from  the  sliores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
western  end  of  North  America  and  the  Ja- 
pan islands.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  her  mili- 
tary opemtlons,  the  empress  protected  and 
encouraged  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  and  gave 
a  new  code  of  laws  to  the  subjects  of  her 
vaat  empire.  Bhe  died  November  17, 1798, 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I.,  who, 
caprlcioua  aa  he  wa«,  began  his  reign  by  a 


noble  art  of  jnatlce,  nanely,  the  UbenUoa 
of  the  brave  Koadoako. 

The  late  empress  bad  engmgeA  earlr  In 
the  confederacy  agalnai  Fruiee ;  bat,  mm. 
some  unexplained  csoae,  did  not  come  Into 
action  against  that  power.  The  eniperor 
Paul  likewise  remained  almost  In  a  nentral 
sute,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  17W, 
when  he  sent  a  powerfnt  army  to  the  aa- 
sistance  of  the  allies  Into  Italy,  under  the 
command  of  Buwarrof ,  a  g«nerml  well  known 
before  by  his  conquests  and  cmelties  in 
Poland.  The  snccessea  of  tbia  man  wetv 
extraordinary  during  several  months  after 
his  arrival  In  Italy ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  his  good  fortune  seemed 
to  desert  him;  and  it  was  not  without 
great  dlfflculty  and  loas  that  be  reached 
Germany  across  tbe  Grlsons  ooontry.  h»- 
raased  by  the  French  armies  under  Moi 
and  Masaena. 

The  ill  success  of  the  Rnsslan 
against  the  French,  augmented  by  tbe  bad 
understanding  which  subsisted  between  his 
generals  and  those  of  Austria,  appeared  to 
have  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  mind 
of  tbe  emperor  Paul,  who,  from  having 
been  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  Buo- 
naparte, now  entered  into  amicable  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  became  one  of 
his  most  srdent  admlrera.  Be  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  the  Engilah  vessels  1b  bis 
ports,  and  Induced  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia  to  Join  him  In  the  northern  armed 
confederacy.  But  on  the  night  of  tbe  33rd 
of  March  1801,  Just  at  the  time  the  British 
fleet  waa  sailing  through  the  Bound  to  tbe 
attack  on  Copenhagen,  Paul  was  asaae- 
sinated  by  some  of  the  Ruaaian  nobility 
whom  he  had  treated  with  harslmess  and 
contnmelv.  How  far  his  sons  were  cogni- 
sant of  what  waa  going  on.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  tell ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  in  the  secret,  and  connived  at  It 
from  a  oonvlction  that  their  father  Intend^ 
ed  to  Immure  them  In  a  fortress.  And  such 
an  erent  was  very  probable,  for  there  ia 
little  doubt  of  hia  being  Insane  at  the  time. 

On  Alexander,  the  late  emperoils  eldest 
son,  suoreeding  to  the  throne,  a  degree 
of  energy  and  consistency  waa  soon  seen 
in  every  department  of  the  government. 
Separating  himself  from  the  northern 
league,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  (June  7,  1601),  and  at  the  same 
time  renounced  the  grand-mastership  of 
Malta,  which  had  been  conferred  on  his 
father.  In  Jane  1809,  he  appeared,  for  tbe 
first  time,  personally  among  the  potentates 
of  Europe,  and  had  an  Interrlew  with  tbe 
king  of  PrussUt  at  Memol.  France,  under 
the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  was  at  this 
period  making  rapid  conquests  in  tbe  south 
of  Europe  ;  Buonaparte  having  been,  lu  the 
preceding  month,  crowned  king  of  Italy 
at  Milan ;  shortly  after  which  be  annexed 
Genoa  to  Prance.  But  the  cabinet  of  8«w 
Petersburg  seems  wlaely  to  have  thought 
that  Its  distance  from  the  scene  of  actloa 
might  well  excuse  tbe  emjteror  from  any 
active  interference  with  belligerent  states. 
He,  however,  confirmed  tbe  incorpomtloa 
of  the  government  of  Georgia  with  the  Iiu»- 
sian   empire;  concluded  treaties  of  peace 
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-with  France  and  Spain:  and  offered.  In 
1803,  tu  luterpoae  his  good  offices  In  re- 
storing the  newly  mptnred  peace  between 
England  and  Prance  and  Bpatn.  But  after 
the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Bnghlen  all 
lntercourt»e  between  Russia  and  Prance 
ceased  ;  and  in  April  1805,  Alexander  join- 
ed the  third  coalition  against  Prance  :  but 
Che  loss  of  the  battle  of  Aasterlltz  clouded 
the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  the  Russian 
emperor  returned  to  Petersburg. 

The  battle  of  Eyiau  was  fought  on  the 
8th  of  Februanr  1807;  that  of  Friedland, 
on  the  4th  of  June  f  ol  lowing.  The  Russians 
then  retired,  and  after  an  Interview  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  took  place 
on  the  river  Niemen,  in  a  handsome  pavi- 
lion erected  on  a  raft  for  the  occasion, 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  July 
1807.  At  this  memorable  interview  the 
outward  forms  of  friendship  were  display- 
ed between  these  rival  monarch s,  and  an 
abundance  of  courtly  dissimulation  used 
to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  professions. 

Alexander,  by  t^is  compact,  acknow- 
ledged the  brothers  of  Buonaparte  askings 
respectively  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  West- 
phalia; he  formally  recognised  also  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  promised 
to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who 
might  hereafter  become  members  of  that 
confederation.  He  engaged  that  hostili- 
ties on  the  part  of  Russia  should  Instantly 
cease  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  under- 
took also  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between 
England  and  France;  and  if  he  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  close  the 
ports  of  Russia  against  all  British  ships ; 
which,  in  fact,  was  soon  after  done.  In 
18(W,  Alexander  had  an  Interview  with  Na- 
poleon at  Brfurth,  and  afterwards  took 
part,  as  the  ally  of  France,  In  the  war  with 
Austria;  but  his  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause 
was  too  evident  to  escape  the  penetration 
of  the  French  emperor,  and  a  growing  cold- 
ness between  the  imperial  alUea  began  to 
appear. 

ureat  injury  had  been  done  to  Russian 
commerce,  and  heavy  complaints  made  by 
merchants.  In  consequence  of  their  ports 
having  been  shut  against  the  English  ;  they 
were  therefore  again  opened  to  them,  pro- 
vided they  hoisted  American  colours,  while 
French  goods  were  very  strictly  prohibit^ 
This  Induced  Napoleon  to  make  himseu 
master  of  the  principal  northern  ports  of 
Germany,  and  to  Incorporate  the  posses- 
sions of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  near  re- 
lation of  Alexander,  with  France.  Against 
this  proceeding  Russia  made  a  very  ener- 
getic protest ;  and,  as  early  as  1811,  Ave 
Russian  divisions  assumed  a  position  oppo- 
site Warsaw.  On  the  other  hand.  Napo- 
leon caused  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula 
and  Oder  to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
sent  thither  large  masses  of  troops,  and 
occupied  Swedish  Pomerania,  because 
Charles  XIlI.  of  Sweden  declined  a  closer 
connection  with  France. 

The  contest  In  Spain  was  at  this  time 
dally  grow'ng  more  obstinate,  and  the  large 
amount  of  men  and  money  it  con«umed 
mltrht  well  have  appeared  to  Napoleon  a 
sufficient   obstacle  to    a    struggle    with  i 


Russia;  but  be  calculated  that  his  army, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  million  of  effective 
men,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  conflict  in 
both  quarters:  and  he  also  relied  upon  a 
great  mase  of  auxiliary  forces,  chiefly  pro- 
mised bv  the  confederation  of  the  Rhino ; 
besides  nls  alliance  with  Prussia  -and  Aus- 
tria, which  covered  him  on  both  flanks, 
and  secured  his  retreat.  He,  however, 
made  peaceable  offers,  through  the  count 
de  Narbonne,  his  ambassador;  but  the 
object  of  his  mission  being  luattalned, 
half  a  million  of  soldiers,  consisting  of 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Swi^s, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  more  than 
1,200  cannon,  were  put  in  motion,  about  the 
end  of  July,  to  attack  the  Russians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nlemen  and  the  Vistula. 
The  Russians,  in  three  divisions,  occupied 
a  line  including  Kiev  and  Smolensk  to 
Riga.  The  flrst  western  army  of  127,000 
men.  In  Lithuania  and  Courland,  was  com- 
manded by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  till 
then  been  minister  of  war ;  the  other  west- 
em  army,  of  48,000  men,  was  commanded 
by  prince  Bagratlon.  A  third  body  ot 
forces  served  to  keep  up  the  communica- 
tion between  the  other  two. 

All  the  disposable  property  and  records 
had  long  before  been  generally  conveyed 
into  the  Interior.  The  first  western  Rus- 
sian army  was  stationed  along  the  Nienien 
as  far  as  Grodno,  and  comprised  six  corps 
of  Infantry  and  two  of  cavalry.  The  se- 
cond western  army  was  In  the  vicinity  of 
Honirh,  consisting  of  four  battalions  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  The  commu- 
nication was  kept  between  them  by  the 
hctmnu  Platoff,  with  10,000  Cossacks,  at 
Blalystork.  The  army  of  Volhynia,  under 
Tomm»f*ff,  at  Lutzk,  was  composed  of  two 
divisions  of  Infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
containing  together  about  20,000  men  ;  and 
there  were  other  corps  stationed  elsewhere, 
amounting  to  about  40.ooo  men  more. 

The  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign  was — 
by  retreating,  to  avoid  a  decisive  battle, 
until  the  enemy  should  be  remote  froui  nil 
ills  resources,  and  weakened  by  marches 
through  a  desolate  region,  and  the  RushIiui 
army  should  be  so  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  all  the  forces  that 
might  be  meanwhile  raised,  aa  to  have  a 
decided  superiority.  Napoleon's  scheme, 
on  the  contrary,  was—to  use  every  effort  to 
compel  the  Russians  to  battle,  to  destn^y 
them  after  the  defeat,  and,  pressing  for- 
ward with  haste  to  the  capital,  to  proffer 
peace.  But  he  not  only  entirely  mistook 
the  character  of  his  enemy,  but  he  over- 
looked the  Important  fact,  that  though  the 
Russians  might  retreat,  they  would  still  be 
in  possession  of  their  resources. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Napoleon  passed 
the  Vistula,  and,  shortly  after,  the  Nlemen. 
'Russia,'  said  he.  In  one  of  his  favourite 
harangues,  *  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality  I 
Her  destinies  must  be  accomplished.— Are 
we  no  longer  to  be  regarded  aa  the  soldiers 
of  Austorlitz  T  Let  us  carry  the  war  into 
her  territory :  a  second  war  In  Poland  will 
be  aa  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the 
first.'  After  several  severe  battles,  and  tlH« 
loss  of  many  men  on  each  side,  the  victory 
3K 
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i  taddenlx  w«re  teen,  fualn^  from  rariou 
i  QOATtert  of  Moscow,  rlrld  oolamns  of  Srv 
and  dense  muara  of  smoke.  Doomed,  m  U 
werr.  to  pus  thetr  winter  amid  the  Inhoc- 
plUhle  snows  of  Russia  unless  Uiey  eonld 
extlufoilsh  the  flames,  the  FreDch  soldlerr 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  stay 
the  derounng  element :  but  thoufrb  they 
partial Ijr  surceeded,  so  Uuie  remained  of 
Moscow,  that  It  was  Incapable  of  affording 
them  protection.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  French  troops  harln^  had 
permission  to  plunder  the  clt/,  such  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  drunkennees  followed.  Chat 
numbers  of  them  perUhed  In  the  bnmlnc 
ruins. 

All  the  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  bunt 
on  the  possession  of  Moscow  were  now 
disappointed ;  famine  and  desolation  stared 
him  In  the  face :  and  as  the  Ruaalans  ga- 
thered round  on  all  sides.  It  was  evident 
that  nothing  could  save  his  armr  bat  a 
speedy  retreat  or  peace.  Brerr  day  height- 
ened their  sufferings,  the  prorislons  haTla^ 
been  wasted,  snd  foraging  becoming  con- 
tinually more  dangerous,  from  the  oonflnz 
of  Russian  peasants  and  Oossacka  At 
length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  French 
evscuated  Moscow,  and  commenced  their  re- 
trograde march.  Hie  country  was  a  dceert ; 
and  the  privations  felt  by  the  army  had  dU- 
solved  all  bonds  of  obedience,  while  the  ae- 
verlty  of  the  winter  now  covered  the  roads 
with  tee  and  snow,  destroying  mm  and 
horses  by  thousands.  By  the  Uth  of  Novem- 
ber they  reached  Smolensk.  But  In  vain 
bad  the  remnants  of  the  array  hoped  to  And 
there  repose  and  nourishment.  The  In- 
creasing numbers  of  the  Rusaiana,  who 
hovered  round  and  harassed  the  retreating 
enemy,  prevented  them  from  repairing  any 
of  their  vast  losses,  or  of  relnvlgoratlng 
themselves  by  rest.  At  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina  they  lost  S0,000  men,  and  a  great 
part  of  their  baggage  and  artOlcnr ;  and  the 
cold,  which  Increased  every  day,  together 
with  the  most  horrible  want,  carried  dis- 
order, misery,  and  despair  to  the  highest 
pitch.  At  length  Napoleon  intrusted  the 
command  of  bis  shattered  army  to  Mnrat. 
snd  hastened  himself,  under  the  strictest 
incognito,  by  way  of  Warsaw  and  Dresden, 
to  PurlB.  Marshals,  offlcere  of  high  and  low 
ittik— all  who  could— followed  the  example 
of  their  emperor.  No  otmpany  kept  lung 
together.  The  sole  object  of  all  was  to  lave 
life. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  hitherto 
only  fought  for  Independence,  now  resolved 
In  his  turn  to  become  the  aggressor ;  and. 
Joining  his  army  In  Poland,  published.  In 
February  18IS,  the  celebrated  manifesto, 
which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  coalition  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  against  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  French.  The  king  of  Prussia 
at  the  same  time  summoned  aU  actable  of 
bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their  country ; 
and  though  be  did  not  then  designate  his 
object,  his  people,  who  for  five  years  bad 
been  humbled  and  degraded,  understood 
him,  and,  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm, 
thousands  poured  forth  from  the  places  of 
rendezvous  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   In  vain  had  the  French,  with  the  aid 


generally  Inclining  in  favourof  the  French, 
the  main  body  of  the  Ruitsian  army  retired 
to  Smolensk.  Fatigue,  and  want  of  all 
kinds,  had  meanwhile  operated  so  detri- 
mentally on  the  French  army,  that  it  wan 
obliged  to- halt  at  thU  point  for  ten  daj», 
during  which  the  two  Russian  armic»  flnaliy 
formed  a  Junction  under  the  walls  of  Smo- 
lensk. They  then  immediately  began  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  With  13.000  cavsiry 
they  attacked  general  Sebastian t, and  drove 
him  back  with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
17th  of  August  the  main  body  put  itself  in 
motion  to  encounter  the  French  army, 
which  had  sdvanccd  In  order,  if  postilhio,  to 
compel  a  general  battle.  When  Napoleon 
saw  his  attempts  to  surround  the  right 
wing  of  the  Russians  defeated,  he  ordered 
hisrlght  wing,  under  Ponlatow^  to  hasten 
by  way  of  Ortaa.  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off 
the  Russians  from  Moscow.  On  the  other 
band,  Bagration  hastened  to  defend  this 
road,  andBarclay  de  Tolly  sought  to  retard 
the  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  Smolensk, 
an  old  place,  formerly  strongly  fortlfled. 
and  the  whole  position  on  the  Dnieper, 
greatly  favoured  his  plan  ;  and  not  till  the 
midnight  of  the  17th,  after  a  loss  of  many 
thouaanda,  did  the  French  succeed  in  taking 
this  bulwark,  reduced  for  the  most  part  to 
a  ruin. 

The  Russian  army  retired  In  haste,  burn- 
ing all  the  towns  through  which  it  passed, 
while  Napoleon  followed,  his  troops  suffer- 
ing more  and  more  from  want  and  the  cli- 
mate. Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  to 
resign  the  chief  command  to  Kutusoff,  who 
had  reaped  new  laurela  In  the  Turkish  war 
Just  mded.  Reinforced  by  mllltia  and  re- 
serves, he  resolved  to  await  the  enemy 
sc>*ent7  miles  from  Moscow,  In  a  strong  en- 
trenched position.  The  French  came  up, 
and  a  terrible  battle  ensued.  In  which  the 
Russians  lost  S5,000  men  The  French  esti- 
mated their  own  los*  at  lo.ooo:  it  was, 
however,  supposed  to  be  nearer  double  that 
number.  The  Russians  remained  masters 
of  the  fleld  of  battle ;  and,  without  anv 
great  loss  of  artUlerr.  and  still  less  of  pri- 
soners, they  were  able  to  retire  to  Moscow. 
Napoleon,  after  two  dajiT  renose,  followed 
them ;  and  Kutusoff.  Instead  of  awaiting 
his  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  marched 
through. 

The  news  of  KutusofTs  defeat  bad  spread 
the  greatest  consternation  at  Moscow. 
Hastily  collecting  their  money  and  valu- 
ables, the  nobles  fled,  abandoning  their 
Italaces  and  furniture  to  the  mercy  of  the 
n  vaders.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  closed 
their  warehouses  and  shops,  seeking  refuge 
from  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  flnd 
shelter;  the  sick  and  wounded  were  con- 
veyed Nway  from  the  hospitals  In  waggons ; 
snd  the  prisons  were  cleared  of  their  In- 
mates, who  were  sent  under  an  escort  to 
Novgorod.  And  now  the  flames  burst 
forth  from  the  house  of  count  Rostopchin 
—sure  and  awful  evidence  that  the  patrio- 
tic governor,  by  setting  flre  to  his  own  re- 
sidence. Intended  that  the  venerable  city 
should  not  harbour  the  enemies  of  his 
muntry.  The  conflsgration  of  the  gover- 
noi^s  house  was  the  signal  for  the  rest ;  and 
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UutUnd.  the  mlH^  foand  but  little  rcjtUt- 
EDce.  Tbej  made  tbrm«elTes  mMteraof  all 
tbe  paMoe  to  Ital/,  of  the  dtlea  of  Oenera. 
of  the  roads  orer  the  Simplon  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  early  In  January  they  occupied  a 
new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  Seine, 
on  tbe  right  by  the  Mense,  In  Alaaoe.  Lor- 
raine, Deux-Ponta,  Ac,  with  the  exception 
<>(  the  Inveated  fortresaea.  Napoleon  had 
tiutucd  a  proclamation  for  a  kind  of  general 
rising  of  the  people :  but  measures  of  this 
kind,  which  worked  wonders  In  the  rerolu- 
tton.  were  now  almost  wholly  disregarded. 
Meanwhile  the  allied  troops  steadily  ad- 
vanced, and  though  sereral  engagements 
took  place.  In  no  Instance  had  a  French  gene* 
ral  strength  enough  to  maintain  the  most 
Important  points  against  the  orerwhelm- 
Ing  force  of  the  Invaders. 

On  the  1st  of  February  wu  fought  the 
f^ingulnary  battle  of  Brlenne,  in  which  Na- 
loleon  lost  13,000  prisoners  and  seven  ty- 
T I  tree  cannon.  He  had  70.000  men  in  the 
i.cld,  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  either 
tUora  or  their  commander  for  the  loss  of 
the  day;  the  most  desperate  resistance  on 
tho  part  of  the  troops,  and  the  most  active 
miK'Hntendence  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
txlng  evcFjwhere  appircnt.  Eager  t^  im- 
I)ro%  H  their  flrst  victory  on  French  ground, 
tho  allies  pustied  forward, and  divided  their 
furces,  of  which  Napoleon,  with  great  bold- 
iu«8  and  address,  took  advantage.  Bat, 
though  he  had  received  considerable  re- 
inforcements from  the  army  In  Spain,  he 
wa«  too  much  enfeebled  to  prevent  the 
Iiusslan,  Austrian  and  Pmsstan  comman- 
dfrs  from  proceeding  towards  Paris  in  two 
l:tnrc  columns,  one  on  the  Seine,  the  other 
on  the  Mameu 

Tbe  operations  of  the  allied  troops  from 
this  period,  and  the  Important  consequences 
which  followed,  having  already  been  de- 
tall<*d  in  previous  portions  of  this  volume, 
wc  deem  It  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject farther.  In  all  the  transactions  which 
took  place  relative  to  the  abdication  of 
Buonaparte,  the  occupation  of  Parts,  &c^ 
the  emperor  Alexander  took^he  lead ;  and 
with  a  noble  magnanlrally.  as  If  oblivious 
of  the  wrongs  bis  own  country  had  re- 
ceived, he  endeavoured  to  allay  those  feel- 
lims  of  vengeance  in  some  of  his  allies 
which,  without  such  humane  consideration, 
iiiiKlit  have  laid  the  French  capital  in  ashes, 
niid  have  given  rise  to  a  new  war  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  one  which  he  had  been 
ro  instrumental  In  bringing  to  a  glorious 
termination. 

As  it  was  eonsldered  necessary,  after  all 
the  violent  changes  on  the  continent  of 
Kurope.  that  the  boundaries  of  each  sove- 
reign should  be  permanently  fixed,  a  con- 
gress of  the  sovereigns  and  mlnlHtcrs  of 
the  principal  powers  was  held  at  Vienna. 
This  being  a  favourite  Idea  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  principally  emanating  from 
him.  he  took  tbe  most  prominent  part  In  it. 
Bot  in  the  Interval  between  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  and  the  meeting  of  congress. 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  several  distinguished  foreign- 
nrs  in  their  respective  suites,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  prince  regent  of  England,  by  whom 


as  well  as  by  the  people  at  large  U»cv  were 
received  with  ercry  token  of  reject  sad 
hearty  welcoming. 

Bat  before  any  final  tmnsemaxU  were 
made  by  the  allied  powers,  tbe  eoogreaa 
was  suddenly  broken  up,  tn  oonseqneoce  of 
the  return  of  Buonaparte  froin  Elba  t« 
Prance.  The  allied  armies  of  Rnsata.  Pni»- 
sla.  and  Austria  onoe  more  prepared  to 
take  the  field ;  imt  the  EngUsh.  Betglans, 
and  Prussians,  at  the  battle  of  Watertoo, 
decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  for  erer 
aealed  the  fate  of  bim  who  had  so  long  been 
Its  tyrant  and  disturber. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  rerert  to  tbe  affairs 
of  Russia,  tn  connection  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  as  they  existed  prerloos  to  tike 
French  Invasion.    It  had  been  a  farourtte 
scheme  of  ambition  with  Oath«ine  XL  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe;  with  tttat 
view  she  had  sought  every  opportunity, 
however  frivolous  the  pretence,  of  enga- 
ging them  in  hostilities ;  and  as  the  Turks 
were  generally  worsted,  Boasla  gradually 
acquired  some  new  territory,  and  a  greater 
tnfiuenre  over  the  Sublime    Port«.     The 
Russians  had  also  been  at  war  with  Persia, 
By  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  signed  in  May, 
ISlt,  tbe  former  power  ceded  Motdaria  as 
far  as  the  Pruth.  Bessarabia  and  tbe  chief 
mouths  of  the  Danube ;  the  peaoe  of  Tlflla, 
In  181S.  with  the  latter,  gained  for  Prossla 
all  the  territory  weet  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
between  the  Kur  and  tbe  Araxea.  Georgia 
having  been  united  before;  and    on  the 
east  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Balkan, 
with  the  exclnslTe  navigation  of  the  Gas- 
plan  sea.    The  Russian  empire  harlng  be- 
come so  extensive  and  formidable,  Alex- 
ander took  every  means,  by  founding  and 
supporting  the  holy  alliance,  to  maintain 
his  high  position.    After  the  conquest  of 
Atx-laOhapelle,   Rnasta    appears  to   tevo 
discovered  Uuit  her  influence  orer  Europe 
would  be  best  promoted  by  the  continuance 
of  peace,  which  would  enable  her  to  de- 
velo|>e  those  resources  which  make  a  coun- 
try formidable  In  war;  and  to  that  end 
Alexander  reorganised  almost  the  whole 
Interior  of  his  empire. 

Among  other  matters  that  were  Kttlod  wA 
tbe  congress  of  TiMina,  it  was  determined 
that  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  with  a  separate  govemnent : 
and  Alexander  was  accordingly  crowned 
king  of  Poland.  The  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  spent  In  the  most  landable  exertions 
for  the  beneflt  of  bis  people.  The  abases 
which  were  practised  in  all  departments, 
civil,  military,  and  judicial,  required  great 
resolution  and  perseveranoe  to  correct; 
and  the  emperor  set  about  this  work  of  re- 
formation with  all  the  honesty  and  lesl  of 
a  patriot  prince.  He  made  frequent  tours 
through  his  provinces.  In  order  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  local  administration  of 
the  laws ;  and  he  neglected  no  opportonlty 
of  iroproylng  the  general  condition  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  abolishing  vassalage ;  hut 
the  resistance  made  to  his  benevolent  ex- 
ertions in  this  latter  measnre  prevented 
hiro  from  carrying  out  his  Intentions  to  any 
great  extent.  He,  however,  encouraged  the 
arts  and  literature,  and  effected  many  aalu- 
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tanr  changes  Id  the  condition  of  the  people, 
while  he  patronised  commerce,  encouraffed 
manufactures,  and  promoted  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  bj  means  of  the  press, 
which  was  protected  b7  a  careful  censorship 
from  the  pestilent  effects  of  llcentlonancss 
tn  morals  and  of  sedition  in  politics. 

The  emperor  Alexander  died  Dec.  1, 1835, 
at  Taganrog,  a  town,  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  Be  was  succeeded 
br  Nicholas,— the  grand  duke  Constantino, 
afterwards  rlceroy  of  Poland,  having  re- 
nounced his  right  to  the  throne  of  Russia, 
according  to  a  prerlons  arrangement.  A  con- 
spiracy soon  after  broke  out,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  the  guard,  who  had  taken  the  oath 
to  Oonstantine  Immediately  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
Nicholas,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  was 
suppressed  at  last  by  the  mingled  flrmness 
and  moderation  of  the  emperor.  On  the 
matter  being  afterwards  Investigated,  It 
appeared  that  It  was  the  result  of  a  (»n- 
spiracy  which  had  existed  for  years ;  and 
different  punishments  were  assigned,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  gulit  of  tbe  parties 
Implicated;  some  being  executed,  some 
banished  to  8It>eria,  and  others  Imprl^ned ; 
but  tbe  far  greater  number  were  patuoned. 

Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  a  war  with 
Persia  broke  out.  In  consequence  of  dis- 
putes arising  from  the  non-settlement  of 
certain  boundaries  between  Russia  and  that 
power.  Abbas  MIrsa,  who  had  just  then 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  thinking 
the  moment  propitious  for  attacking  Rus- 
sia, at  once  marched  over  the  frontier,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Sllzabetbpol;  but  the 
Persians  were  defeated,  and  driven  back. 
War  was  now  Immediately  declared  against 
them,  and  general  Paskiewltch,  being  ap- 
pointed comraander-ln-chlef,  passed  the 
Araxes,  took  several  strong  fortresses,  en- 
tered ancient  Media  with  no  opposition, 
and  forced  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace,  com- 
pelling him  to  Kive  up  an  extensive  terri- 
tory on  the  south-western  sbore  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  with  some  provinces  on  the 
Caucasus,  besides  making  them  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war»  and  the  losses  by  the 
invasion. 

The  Caucasus  oonststa  of  two  i«raUel 
chains  of  mountains  In  western  Asia,  cover- 
ing the  country  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  seas.  They  extend  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles,  uid  are  rendered  almost  Im- 
passable by  rushing  torrents,  steep  pre- 
cipices, and  frlgbtful  avalanches.  The  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snows,  and  are  mostly  barren, 
but  the  lower  parts  are  clothed  with  thick 
forests,  and  the  plains  abound  in  orchards, 
vineyards,  com-flelds,  and  pastures.  It 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Ocorgla,  Oir- 
cassia,  Melltenla.  Great  and  Little  Kabarda, 
Dagbestan,  which  is  tbe  mountain-land  bor- 
dcring  on  tbe  Caspian  sea,  and  Schirvan, 
called  tbe  Paradise  of  Roses,  from  the 
abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  which  grow 
tbere  spontaneonsly.  The  tribes  who  dwell 
In  the  higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  espe- 
cially the  Lesghians,  who  Inbabit  the  most 
enrtem  parts,  live  by  plundering  their 
neighbours,  and  are  held  in  such  terror. 


that  several  tribes  purchase  immunity  from 
their  depredations  by  paying  them  tribute. 

The  war  with  Persia  waa  scarcely  ended 
when  Turkey  engaged  tbe  attention  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  the  Russian  mi- 
nister, Nesselrode,  declared  to  Prance  and 
Great  Britain,  that  bis  sovereign  must  have 
satisfaction  for  tbe  violation  of  tbe  treaty 
of  Ackermann,  and  for  the  hatti-sherlff  of 
December,  18)0,  which  the  Porto  bad  ad- 
dressed to  all  tne  pachas,  and  which  con- 
tained many  offensive  diarges  against  Rus- 
sia. A  declaration  of  war  was  accordingly 
issued  by  tbe  emperor,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1828,  tbe  Russian  forces  passed  tbe 
Pmth,  to  the  number  of  15,000  men,  in- 
cludiiig  persons  of  all  descriptions  attach- 
ed to  the  camp.  Count  Wittgenstein  was 
commander-in-chief.  In  a  fortnight  tho 
Russians  had  possession  of  several  towns 
and  fortresses,  and  tbe  Turks  retired  Into 
the  fortified  mountain  position  of  Choumla, 
which  waa  the  centre  of  their  operations. 

The  Russians  at  length  took  Prawodi, 
the  key  of  the  Balkan ;  and  their  next  aim 
was  to  gain  possession  of  Varna.  To  carry 
on  a  siege  in  a  vast  and  almost  nnlnbabit- 
able  country  like  Bulgaria,  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  climate,  was  difficult,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  dlfllculties  were  great, 
so  were  the  exertions  of  tbe  besiegers,  and 
after  It  had  been  invested  both  on  tbe  land 
and  sea  sides,  breaciies  were  made,  and 
a  body  of  troops  forced  their  way  into 
the  city.  Terrified  by  tbls,  the  enemy 
gave  up  all  further  resistance. 

The  campaign  In  Asia  proved  successful. 
The  predatory  population  on  tbe  Caacaslan 
mountains  submitted  to  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian army  under  count  Paskiewltch  forced 
its  way  from  Caucasus  and  Ararat  into 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  took  by  storm  the 
strong  fortress  of  Kara,  the  central  point 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  together  with  tho 
enemy's  camp.  After  this,  several  other 
fortresses  fell  into  their  hands,  so  that 
besides  obtaining  possesion  of  Mlngrella 
and  Imerltla,  tbe  whole  pachallc  of  Bajazld. 
as  far  as  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
conquered.  In  Europe  the  success  of  tho 
i;usslanB  was  more  equivocal :  the  results 
of  tbe  whole,  however,  were  Important.  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  Russia  had  gained  two 
Turkish  principalities  and  three  pacballcs, 
fourteen  fortresses,  and  three  castles. 

The  Russian  emperor  had  repeated,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  campaign,  as  well  as  be- 
fore it,  to  the  British  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary, lord  Heytesbury,  his  inclination 
for  peace  with  the  Porte,  on  the  terms  of 
indemnification  for  the  expense*  of  the 
war,  and  security  against  future  injuries 
and  violations  of  treaties;  but  the  Porte 
had  rejected  all  mediation  on  the  basis  of 
the  London  treaty,  and  refused  to  send  en- 
voys to  negotiate  with  the  ambassadors  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  Greeks.  On  tbe  contrary,  Mabmoud 
had  announced  a  new  campaign,  with  the 
words,  'Honour  and  indepcndenceare  worth 
more  than  life.'  Hitherto  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  in  Constantinople,  with 
tbe  rels  effendl  by  the  minister  of  the 
Metberbinds.  Bo  had  delivered  to  the  rels 
9b« 
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iecU,  and  a  farther 


Britain,  ani  RsmU  (of  Anfnut  11.  1S2«). 
which  made  known  to  the  Porte  the  motive 
and  object  of  the  French  expedition  aminst 
the  MorcA.  The  PruMlan  ambasaador  UliLe- 
w1«c  adrloed  the  Porte  to  jleld ;  bat  no 
reprt'fM^ntatlona  would  Indaoe  the  saltan 
to  field ;  and  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign were  made  with  anasnal  rltroor. 

In  the  beglnnlnir  of  18S9  ireneral  Dle- 
b1t«rh  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Russian  forces  ;  and  although  the 
Turlciflh  army  was  greatly  reinforced,  and 
nnder  the  command  of  offlcers  of  high  re- 
nown and  unqnefltionsble  bravery,  the  Rus- 
sian generals  DIebltach  and  Pimklewitrh 
prored  too  much  for  them.  The  latter  look 
po«^«ntcion  of  Breernra.  the  centre  of  the 
Turkish  power  In  Asia.  The  seraskier, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Torklsh 
army,  and  governor  of  all  Asiatic  Turkey, 
was  taken  prisoner,  together  with    four 

grindnal  pachas,  and  ISO  pieces  of  cannon, 
lut  the  sharpest  contest  of  the  Asiatic 
eajnpalgn  was  occasioned  by  the  pacha  of 
Tan  to  retake  the  fortress  of  Bajsztd.  The 
attack  was  made  with  7,000  Infantry  and 
5.000  cavalry,  aided  by  the  Are  from  a  bat- 
tery, on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  swept  the 
Russian  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear,  and 
the  Are  of  musketry  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Tartar  quarter  of  the  place.  After 
thirty-two  hours  of  Incessant  flgbting,  the 
Turks  retreated.  The  career  of  Pasklewltrh 
In  this  campaign  had  been  one  of  continual 
success ;  and  such  had  been  his  preceding 
campaign  In  Persia. 

The  campaign  In  the  European  provinces 
was  still  more  successful.  Several  battles 
were  fought  In  the  spring,  in  which  the 
Russians,  nnder  Dlebltsch.  generally  had 
the  ad>-antage.  European  tactics  giving  him 
a  decided  superiority.  At  length  BIlTstrla 
surrendered,  and  the  garrison  of  lo.ooo 
men  became  prisoners  of  war;  230  pieces 
of  cannon,  eighty  standards,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Turkish  flotilla,  falling  into  the 
handi  of  the  Rusaiana.  Dlebltsch  now  has- 
tened to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  continued 
his  march  without  any  serioni  obstacles, 
except  such  as  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather,  Ac  presented,  till  he  reached 
Adrlanople,  which  he  took  on  the  SOth  of 
July. 

Foiled  at  every  point,  the  Porte  was  now 
ready  to  commence  negotiations  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  the 
principal  points  of  which  were  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities ;  the  restoration  by  Rus- 
sia of  the  principalities  of  Wailachia  and 
MoldaTla,'hnd  of  all  the  towns  occupied  by 
the  Rassians  In  Bulgaria  and  Ronmella ;  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
two  powers  In  Europe  and  Asia;  the  pro- 
Tlslons  for  the  religloas  liberty,  indepen- 
dent administration,  and  free  trade  of  the 
people  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  freedom 
of  commerce  to  Rosslan  subjects  through- 
out the  Ottoman  empire,  as  secured   bv 


a  further  ana,  such  ■•  «^^^itf 
be  agreed  on,  aa  an  indemnity  for  xbt  a- 
penses  of  the  war ;  with  the  acccntoB  ei. 
the  Porte  to  the  arrangementa  of  Bsiada, 
Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  ranecttac 
Greece.  Thus  the  emperor  Hlctaotea.  ae- 
cordlng  to  the  pledge  which  he  had  gtrm 
to  his  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  stopped  short  in  the  carewv  of  cio»- 
qurat.  when  he  had  obtained  the  objecsa 
for  which  thewmr  was  pro  fire  wiillj 
taken. 

For  many  years  •nbaequently  tlie 

government  was  fully  ocrapted  In  eonsoU- 
datlng  lu  power  internally,  and  extendfne 
lu  Influence  in  the  East.    A.  fortrcea  atfaS- 
mense  strength  grew  up  at  Sebestopol ;  m 
Immense  navy  commanded  the  **iaft:  Ses, 
and  the    Russian   empemr   proceeded  at 
length  to  carry  out  the  deaigna  which  he 
had  long  propfwed  to  execute  on  the  dlseo- 
lutlon  of  the  Turkish  empire.    The  greet 
war  between  England  and  Kraaoe  agaln^ 
Russia,  which  broke  out  in  1^4,  w  the 
result.    For  the  caasee  which  led  to  tiat 
struggle  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  histo- 
ries of  England,  France,  and  Tm^er.    Be- 
fore the  summer  of  1894  waa  well  advanoed 
the   governments  of   Great   Britain   and 
France  had  determined  that  the  qnami 
which  had  arisen  out  of  theeaatem  qncstian 
should  be  fonght  out  on  Roaaian  grvumd. 
It  was  reaolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  gnat 
fortress  of  SehastopoU    The  order  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Tama  wie 
given  on  the  8th  of  8ept«viber;  and  It 
seemed  to  inftise  fresh  health  and  strength 
among  the  forces,  which  were  wasted  by  dis- 
ease and  mental  prostration.    The  royage 
up  the  Black  Sea  was  favourable,  and  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  RoMiass 
to  obstruct  the  landing.    The  point  choeen 
for  disembarking  was  a  spot  called  OW  Port, 
about  twt-nty  miles  to  the  south  of  Kupa- 
torla:  and  on  the  ISth  of  September  the 
armies,  numbering  40.000,  were  succeMfaltv 
and  rapidly  landed,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion on  Rnsslui  ground.    By  the  loth  they 
were  ready  to  march  upon  Sebaatopol.    On 
the  19th  the  order  waa  given  to  move.  The 
couutry  ^tpeared  to  be  deserted  until  an 
advanced  guard  of  Russians  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  village  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Alma.    After  some  skirmishing  they  re- 
tired in  good  order,  their  ob^ct   being 
merely  to  effect  a  reconnotacance.    Tl>c 
allies  sprat   the  night    on   some   rising 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  Bulganac,  the 
English  lying  without  cover,  aa  the  tents 
had  been  placed  on  board    ship  on   tho 
ground  that  they  were  too  hea>T  to  earry. 
The  hardships  which  were  to  press  them  so 
fearfully  during  the  ensuing  winter  were 
making  themselves  felt  already,  and  giving 
tokens  of  the  harvest  of  sickness  and  death 
which  they  were  destined  to  produce.    At 
daybrrak  on  the  following  day  the  'Aga- 
memnon '  with  the  inshore  squadron  took 


former  treaties ;  free  commerce  snd  navl- !  up  a  position  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  Alma, 
gatlon  of  the  BUcJt  Sea  to  all  nations  at  (  Beyond  that  river  the  slopes  bristled  with 
peace  with  the  Porte ;  the  stipulation  of  |  Russian  artillery,  their  guns  were  far 
the  Porte  to  pay  IJKMOO  ducats  of  Holland  stronger  than  those  of  the  aUles.  and  their 
to  Russia  within  eighteen  months,  as  an  I  position   seemed  Impregnable.    Tet  la  a 
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batUu  of  lOM  Uum  three  boon  that  position 
was  carried  by  the  allies ;  but  the  rlctory 
was  won  bj  a  heavy  loss  of  010  killed  and 
3,800  wounded,  the  Russian  loss  being  stated 
at  little  less  than  8,000  men.  On  the  33rd 
the  allies  began  their  march  towards  the 
northern  face  of  Sebastopol,  it  being  their 
Intention  to  attack  the  forts  which  protect 
the  city  on  that  side.  But  this  was  found 
to  be  Impracticable.  Troops  encamped  on 
the  BelbecJc  would  be  swept  off  by  the  Are 
of  the  Russian  batteries  which  commanded 
that  rirer,  and  the  fleet  could  find  no  shel- 
ter near  its  month,  whereas  on  the  southern 
side  there  was  a  comparatively  good  har- 
bour and  safe  anchoring  ground  In  the  Inlet 
of  Balaklara;  and  on  this  side  It  was 
thought  that  the  Russians  might  be  un- 
prepared for  defence,  and  that  the  town 
might  be  carried  by  a  sudden  assault.  The 
determination  to  attack  It  on  this  side  bad 
its  disadvantages.  It  left  the  Russians  free 
to  pour  in  their  snppliM  and  reinforcements 
by  way  of  Perekop  at  the  base  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  It  also  showed  that  the  allies 
felt  the  hopelessness  of  Investing  Sebas- 
topol with  the  troops  at  their  command,  and 
that  there  was  no  army  to  cover  the  attack 
of  the  besiegers.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
marshal  St.  Amand,  being  completely  pro- 
strated by  severe  illness,  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  to  general  Can- 
robert,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  on 
his  passage  to  Oonstantlnople.  On  the  28th 
of  September  the  allied  army  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Balaklava.  A  part 
of  the  fleet  was  already  In  the  harbour, 
with  the  siege  train  and  provisions  for  the 
soldiers.  On  the  37th  they  took  up  their 
positions  In  the  raliey  to  the  norih  of  Ba- 
laklava. As  they  appeared  on  the  heights 
it  was  observed  that  Sebastopol  was  In 
great  commotion,  and  some  thought  that 
ft  could  then  have  been  readily  taken  by 
a  coup-d»-main;  but  it  was  thought  bar- 
barous to  assault  it  while  full  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  tenabllity  of  the 
southern  part  under  the  flre  of  the  Russian 
fleet  was  strongly  questioned.  In  three 
weeks  the  English  batteries  were  com- 
pleted ;  but  during  that  time  the  Russians 
had  been  busy  strengthening  the  foriiflca- 
tlons  to  the  utmost,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren bringing  earth,  gabions  and  fascines, 
•nd  working  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
On  the  17th  of  October  the  bombardment 
began,  but  it  was  anticipated  bra  furious 
flre  from  the  Rtissian  guns,  while  the 
allied  batteries  thus  poured  in  their  deadly 
missiles  by  land,  the  'Agamemnon' with 
other  vesseli  of  the  fleet  i^proached  close 
under  the  forts  and  kept  up  a  tremendous 
flre  during  the  whole  of  the  day— those 
ships  only  being  seriously  Injured  which 
could  not  approach  near  enough  under  the 
batteries.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  loss 
of  the  English  was  44  killed  and  304  wound- 
ed, of  the  French  80  killed,  144  wounded ; 
the  Russian  loss  being  about  800,  among 
whom  wore  the  two  admirals  Komiloff  and 
Nachimoff,  who  had  planned  and  executed 
the  surprise  of  the  Turklsk  fleet  at  Binope. 
It  turned  out  that  the  flre  of  the  fleet  had 
done  but  little  damage  to  the  fortifications. 


and  the  walls  seemed  to  be  In  no  way  weak- 
ened, although  the  atones  were  riddled 
with  shot. 

But  while  the  allies  were  thus  busy  on  the 
southern  side,  the  Russisns  were  preparing 
to  surprise  them  by  an  attack  on  the  field, 
and  by  placing  them  between  two  fires  to 
expose  them  to  almost  certain  destructiott 
The  35th  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  this  at- 
tempt ;  and  It  was  on  this  day  that  by  a 
too  literal  adherence  to  an  order  of  lord 
Raglan  the  cavalry  under  lord  Lucan  made 
that  memorable  charge,  from  which  the 
marvel  was  that  any  should  return  alive. 
The  circumstances  of  the  field  had  changed 
between  the  moment  when  the  order  was 
given,  and  that  in  which  it  was  received  by 
lord  Lucan.  The  cavalry,  some  000  strong, 
were  now  fkclag  the  whole  body  of  Ll- 
pnindi's  force,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Bessarabia ;  yet  this  scanty  troop  forced 
their  way  through  this  army,  and  with 
numbers  fearfully  diminished  even  fought 
their  way  back  a^n^  to  the  spot  from  which 
they  had  set  out.  When  the  muster-roll 
was  called  in  theevening,  nearly  two-thirds 
were  missing :  yet.  In  spite  of  the  losses 
which  they  had  undergone,  the  resistance 
of  the  Russians  was  kept  up  with  as  great 
resolution  as  ever.  The  very  next  morning 
several  columns  of  Infantry,  which  had  not 
suffered  in  previous  battles.  Issued  out  of 
Sebastopol,  but  their  success  was  not 
greater  than  on  the  day  before.  Still  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  were  constantly 
pouring  in,  and  before  any  notice  was  re- 
ceived of  their  approach,  60,000  Russians 
were  gathered  on  the  heights  of  Inkerman. 
On  the  5th  of  November  was  fought  the 
terrible  battle  which  is  known  by  that  name, 
and  in  which,  after  a  fearful  struggle  and 
many  serious  losses,  the  victory  remained 
with  the  allies.  Among  the  British  offlcers 
who  fell  was  si  rOeorge  Oath  cart,  who  suffer^ 
ed  himself  to  be  drawn  too  far  In  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  found  his  party  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  force.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  allied  forces  was  admirably  sus- 
tained, and  to  this  waa  probably  owing 
the  defeat  of  a  plan  which  seemed  almost 
to  ensure  success  to  the  Russians.  The 
battle  was  decided  simply  by  hard  fighting ; 
for  mancBuvring  there  was  little  room  or 
none,  and  the  smoke  was  so  great  that  to 
see  the  operations  which  might  be  going  on 
became  an  impossibility.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded  was  1,730, 
that  of  the  Bnglish  was  3.013,  of  whom  463 
were  killed.  That  of  the  Russians  was 
mncb  greater.  Nine  days  afterwards  a  loss 
almost  heavier  was  sustained  by  a  terrific 
storm  which  burst  over  Balaklava,  wreck- 
ing eleven  transports,  and  dismasting  and 
rendering  useless  six  more.  A  magnificent 
new  steamship,  the  'Prince,' with  a  cargo 
valued  at  half  »  million,  waa  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  with  her  was  lost  almost  every- 
thing which  was  necessary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  troops  during  tbe  coming 
winter.  The  French  lost  a  three-decker, 
•  Henri  rv.,'  and  a  favourite  war-steamer. 
For  four  days  the  storm  raged  furiously ; 
but,  frightful  as  Its  effects  were,  they  were 
tolerable  Indeed  to  what  they  might  have 
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another  squadron  went  against  Tamau  and 
Fana«oria,  situated  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  stralta  of  Kertch :  both  were  abandoned 
by  the  Rusaians,  and  the  Kufflish  found  only 
useless  guns,  and  empty  magaalUCT  which 
had  held  powder  and  com.  The  ships  then 
returned  to  Oenltchl,  and  thoice  (o  Sebaa- 
topoL 

The  campaign  of  the  year  waaloTer;  It 
bad,  practically,  ended  the  war.  The  em- 
peror of  Bussla  folt  that  peace  ought  to  be 
made.  If  possible.  It  seemed  less  and  leas 
Ukely  that  Prussia  would  abandon  ber 
strict  neutrality,  and  AuRtria  seemed  to  be 
dally  as«nming  a  more  hostile  attitude.  In 
December  1855,  count  Esterhazy  was  sent 
from  Vienna  to  negotiate  on  the  four  baaea, 
which  had  already  been  accepted  by  Rua- 
sia,— these  being  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  Busaiau  protectorate  of  the  Danubian 
prindpalltiea,— the  setting  free  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  for  the  commerce  of  all 
uatlona,— the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea,— and  the  preaerration  of  the  rights  of 
the  sultan's  Christian  subjects.  On  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  proposals  by  Russia.  It 
tvas  arranged  that  a  conference  should 
meet  at  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  February, 
when  an  armistice  was  agreed  on,  to  laat 
till  the  end  of  March.  Before  that  time 
had  expired,  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed ;  among  lU  cblef  proTisions  was  the 
stipulation  that  neither  the  Russian  em- 
peror nor  the  sultan  should  establish  or 
maintain  any  mllitary-maritlme  arsenal  on 
the  coasta  of  the  Black  Sea.  which  should 
be  dosed  to  all  war  veasela,  except  the 
Hght  ships  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
coasts.  It  was  agreed  that  the  people  of 
the  princlpalltiea  should  continue  to  enjoy 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  all 
their  former  rlghu  and  privllegea,  which 
were  fuaranteed  bjr  tlM  ooutnuiUag  powers. 


By  another  artlde  the  aoltaa  agreed  to 
communicate  to  the  eontractlng  paotiea  a 
flrman  for  improrlng  the  oo&ditloa  <tf  taia 
Christian  subjects,  the  said  flmuui  having 
emanated,  aa  he  choee  to  expresa  It,  bimmi- 
taneously  from  bta  soreretgn  wilL 

The  alllea  evacuated  the  CHmea  on  the 
Uth    of  July :  and  the  C(»t>natlon  of  the 
ruiperor  took  place  with  great  splendoar 
at  Moscow,  on  the  7th  of  Septoaber.    An 
uktut  was  Issued  at  the  time,  r^nitting 
not  only  all  military  recruiting  or  coiMNcrip> 
tlon  for  four  consecutive  years,    (luitess 
In  the  event  of  a  new  war,)  but  alao  aU 
pecuniary  fines,  and  all  taxea  In  arrear. 
amounting  to  M  million  silver  roubles.    It 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  amneaty  for 
offenders  of  all  kinda,  and  children  bom 
during  the  military  service  of  their  Cathera 
were  now  left  tree  to  choose  any  occopa 
tlon  which  they  might  prafer.  instead  of 
belonging  to  the  army  aa  they  had  hitherto 
done.    Some  disputes  occurred  In  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  ami 
an  English  ship  was  stationed  at  Berpenra 
Ishuid,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  Ruastana  from  mustering  there  la 
any  force ;  but  neither  thla  dlapute  nor  an- 
other which  had  reference  to  the  Ruaalan 
frontier  near  Bolgrad  were  followed  by  any 
serious  conaequenceak 

Prom  this  time  the  Ruaalan  amparor  da- 
▼oted  his  attention  to  Internal  refomia, 
and  on  the  19th  of  Febroary  1861  »ppt»r9d 
a  proclamation  which  waa  the  reaolt  of 
many  years  of  careful  thought,  and  which 
could  not  fall  to  exercise  an  immense  tn- 
Ouence  on  the  destlnlM  of  Ruaala.  It  an- 
nounced the  gradual  emandpatlon  of  the 
serfs— a  measure  In  which  the  enperor 
Micholaa  had  found  himself  tiiwarted  hy 
the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  nohllttjr. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 
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Most  eotintrtet  hare  loine  potttlre  origin  i 
attributed  to  them,  and  handed  down  to  * 
present  timet  by  tradition,  although  no 
trace  of  a  written  history  may  be  found ;  It 
IB  not  go,  however,  with  Poland.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  ii  likely  to  hare  been 
an  unexplored  part  of  the  great  Hercynian 
forest ;  and  such  Inhabitants  as  it  con- 
tained probably  belonged  to  the  Sanna- 
tians,  a  nation  of  barbarians  more  flerce 
and  savage  than  any  of  the  other  hordes 
with  whom  the  civilised  conquerors  of  Eu- 
rope had  to  contend  In  their  work  of  uni- 
versal subjugation.  But,  be  that  as  It  may, 
it.  seems  clear  that  Poland  either  afforded 
no  materials  for  the  historian,  or  prod  need 
no  writer  to  record  her  history,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  emerged  from  obscurity.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  an  army  of  Sclavo- 
nians,  under  the  command  of  Lesko,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  ▲.d.  &ao,  and 
that  Ibis  leader  became  the  first  of  a  race 
of  kings,  who  held  the  sovereign  power  for 
a  century. 

The  next  dynasty  of  kings  Is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  its  flrat  sovereign,  and 
called  the  dynasty  of  Plast ;  but  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  is  preserved,  until  Jagel- 
lon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuanfa,  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Poland  in  the  year  1385.  On 
his  being  elected  king,  he  renounced  Pa- 
ganism, to  which  he  had  before  adhered, 
and  embrac^  Christianity;  from  which 
time  It  spread  rapidly  among  the  Poles. 
This  prince  united  the  whole  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions  to  those  of  Poland :  In 
return  for  which  the  Poles  rendered  the 
crown  hereditary  In  his  family;  but  his 
male  line  terminated  In  the  person  of  Si- 
gismund  Augustus,  In  1673.  Two  competi- 
t<»r8  then  started  for  the  vacant  crown; 
Henry,  duke  of  Anjou.  brother  to  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
After  a  long  conOirt,  the  former  of  these 
Obtained  the  prize;  but  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  abandoned  that  of  Poland. 

From  this  reign  we  may  date  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  French  and  the 
Poles,  which  subsisted  until  the  increasing 
power  of  its  northern  neighboura  entirely 
counteracted  the  politics  of  the  court  of 
Versailles.  On  this  second  vacancy.  Maxi- 
milian was  still  rejected :  and  Stephen  Ba- 
tbory,  prince  of  Transylvania,  chosen,  on 
account  of  the  high  renown  which  he  had 
acquired.  He  married  Anne,  the  sister  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Jsgellon,  which  rendered  him  highly  po- 
pu lar.  He  waged  war  with  the  Muscovites, 
aud  recovered  from  them  all  that  they  had 
formerly  taken  from  the  Poles :  after  which 
be  settled  the  Ukraine,  which.  In  the  Polish 


language,  stgnlfles  the  frontier,  and  which 
was  at  that  time  a  wild  and  unprofitable 
desert.  He  It  was  that  Introduced  military 
tenure  Into  Poland,  by  which  he  formed  the 
best  cavalry  In  the  world.  He  likewise  es- 
tablished a  militia,  composed  of  Cossacks, 
which  soon  became  a  respectable  body  of 
infantry.  These  Cossacks  he  settled  In  the 
Ukraine.  Having  performed  these  essential 
services  to  the  kingdom  which  he  governed, 
he  died  in  15M. 

Theodore,  oar  of  Russia ;  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria ;  and  Sigismund,  prince 
of  Sweden,  now  severally  put  forth  claims 
and  contended  for  the  crown.  The  year 
after,  Sigismund,  having  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  his  rival  Maximilian,  became  too 
formidable  for  Theodore,  and  established 
himself  on  the  throne  by  tJie  name  of  Sigis- 
mund III.  He  was  a  zealous  papist,  and 
waged  a  long  and  unsuccesafnl  war  with 
his  native  country,  Sweden ;  but  In  his 
wara  with  the  Turks  be  was  more  fortunate. 
He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son  uladlslaus  VIL, 
who  was  chosen  the  ISth  of  November 
1633.  He  was  successful  against  the  Turks, 
the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes,  and  died  in 
154&  In  his  reign,  the  Interests  of  the 
Polish  nobility  clashing  with  the  grants 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Cossacks  in 
the  Ukraine, a  flerce  contention  arose.  His 
brother,  John  Caslmlr,  succeeded  htm,  al- 
though a  cardinal.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, In  this  reign,  found  means  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Poles  a  renunciation  of  their 
sovereignty  over  Ducal  Prussia,  which  he 
held  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 
This  renunciation  was  ratified  by  the  treaty 
of  Oilva  in  IflM.  Caslmlr,  then  attempting 
to  gain  an  uncontrollable  and  sbsolute  sove- 
reignty In  Pohind,  excited  a  civil  war ;  and 
in  the  issue  his  army  was  defeated  by  prince 
Lubomlrskt  He  afterwards  found  means, 
however,  to  drain  the  country  of  its  current 
specie,  which  he  remitted  to  France ;  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  nudntaln  his  foot- 
ing in  Pohind,  he  precipitately  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  followed  his  wealth.  In  this 
stale  of  voluntary  exUe  he  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of  the  crown,  and  died  two 
yean  after. 

On  the  resignation  of  Gsslmlr,  four  can- 
didates appeared  :  namely,  the  great  prince 
of  Russia:  the  duke  of  Neubonrg,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Interests  of  France ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  backed  by  the 
German  power;  and  the  son  of  the  prince 
of  Cond6 :  but  it  was  soon  found  that  tho 
contest  lay  between  the  dukes  of  Keubourg 
and  Lorraine.  The  pabitine  OpalenskI, 
however,  by  popular  harangues,  had  tho 
address  to  set  them  both  aside^nd  procure 
the  election  of  prince  Michael  Wlesnowlskl 
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In  l«?0,  wbo  reckoned  his  descent  from  a 
brother  of  Ja^HIon.  He  mu  cbosen  to  the 
roTsl  dlKuHy  as  being  a  Plast,  a  title  highly 
respectod  in  Poland,  and  signifying  a  noble- 
man wbo  ran  trace  his  descent  through  a 
long  line  of  Polish  ancestors :  butashewas 
a  weak  prince,  the  Turks  took  adranuge  of 
his  incapacity,  inraded  Poland,  and  took 
Kaminieck,  the  capital  of  Podolia.  Michael 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity;  be  died 
three  years  after  bis  elevation,  at  the  very 
time  when  Bobieski,  the  Polish  general,  had 
gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory  over 
the  Turks.  Another  contention  then  arose 
ai»out  a  successor:  but  at  length  the  diet 
unanimously  chose  John  Sobieskl  for  their 
king,  who  maintained  a  war  against  the 
Turks,  although  ill  seconded  br  the  no- 
bility ;  and  in  1675,  at  the  head  of  no  more 
than  6,000  men,  he  defeated  00,000  Turks 
and  Tartars :  after  which,  receiving  a  rein- 
forcement of  10,000  troops,  he  drove  100.000 
of  the  enemy  oat  of  Podolia,  and  was 
crowned  at  Cracow,  In  February  1070. 

The  Turks  by  theae  defeats  were  brought 
to  acquiesce  in  terras  of  peace,  which  were 
observed  during  seven  years;  but  In  1083 
the  Ottomans  Invaded  Hungary,  and  laid 
siege  to  Vienna.  The  neighbouring  princes, 
being  roused  to  action  by  the  impending 
danger,  put  their  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sobieskl,  whose  army  mustered 
40,000  strong ;  with  which  force  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  infidels,  whose  numbers 
were  little  short  of  900,000.  This  decisive 
stroke  restored  peace ;  but  the  great  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  king,  Joined  to  his  ex- 
treme parsimony,  created  Jealousies  among 
the  Polish  nobility,  who  thought  that  he 
had  formed  designs  of  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  and  rendering 
himself  an  absolute  monarch.     These  ap- 

Krehenslons,  which  were  never  supported 
y  any  direct  proofs,  embittered  his  latter 
days.  Be  died  In  lOM,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of 
his  reign.  He  left  a  ton,  prince  James 
BtibleskI,  whom,  however,  the  Poles  did  not 
nominate  for  their  king. 

An  interregnum  of  a  twelvemonth  fol- 
lowed :  at  length  Frederick  Augusttu, elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  was  chosen,  in  preference  to 
the  prince  of  OontI,  whose  pretensions  were 
backed  by  the  interests  ox  France :  but  In 
1705,  the  Poles,  being  tampered  with  by 
Charles  XIT.  of  Sweden,  declared  the  crown 
vacant,  and  chose  Stanislaus  LeczinskI, 
palatine  of  Posnnnia ;  to  establish  whom 
on  the  throne,  Charles  of  Sweden  entered 
Saxony  with  a  powerful  army,  and  compel- 
led Augustus  to  save  his  electorate  by 
abandoning  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Poland.  The  reverse  of  fortune  which 
Charles  experienced  in  1708.  gave  Augustus 
the  aseendenoy ;  and  his  c«>mpetltor  found 
Ir  necessary,  in  his  turn,  toqult  theklngdom. 
Disputes  and  lU-wlll,  however,  prevailed 
lietween  Augustus  and  the  nobility,  from 
this  time  until  hi*  death,  which  happened 
In  January  173S-3. 

The  question,  whether  the  honse  of  Aus- 
tria, or  that  of  BourlMU,  should  Ox  the 
Rxiccession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  then 
plunged  Burope  Into  war.    The  former  snp- 


I  ported  the  pretensions  of  ADgnatos.  tke 

,  son  of  the  deceased  king ;  tn  which  nonl- 

.  nation  the  court  of  St.  PeMrabar^  mltn  oaet- 

I  curred :  the  latter  aimed  at  restoring  t^ 

I  abdicated  Stanislaus,  whoM  daog-bt^'.  tbe 

'  princess  Marr,  was  married  to  I«oala  XT. 

Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  his  Inter* rt 

!  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  the  eoert 

'of  Tersailles;  and  he  was  finally  drlTen 

'  out  of  Poland,  possessed  of  nothing  mere 

*  than  the  emptr  title  of  king ;  be,  boverer, 

gained  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  Bar. which 

'  he  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  hic 

t  life.    Stanislaus  died  In  January  1766,  bar- 

1  Ing  attained  to  the  great  age  of  elgrbry- 

'  nine  years.    He  was  distinguished  for  hi« 

I  talents   and    virtues ;  his   humanity   was 

active,  and  displayed  Itself  in  many  noble 

Instances    of    kindness    and    generosltj. 

Though  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 

he  expressed  his  strong  attachment  to  that 

oonntry,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 

its  interests,  in  a  work  which  he  wrote 

and  published  in  the  year  176<l  entittod. 

La  Yoix  Libre  du  Citoiftn;  <m  OMsrsoMea* 

aur  Is  Oouvememmt  du  Pologne. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxnnj, 
waa  chosen  king  of  Poland  in  September 
1733,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  vre.  He 
was  the  third  king  of  that  name.  He  mar- 
ried Maria  Josepha,  daughter  of  the  empcTOT 
Joseph  I.  In  the  winter  of  1746,  tbe  ktng^ 
of  Prussia  attacked  him  In  his  hereditary 
dominions,  made  himself  master  of  Dresden, 
and  forced  the  elector  to  accept  such  con- 
ditions of  peace  as  were  proffered.  In  1750^ 
the  king  of  Poland  having  secretly  become 
a  party  In  a  oonfederscy  formed  by  the 
empress  queen  and  the  king  of  France,  to 
strip  the  king  bt  Prussia  of  the  province  of 
Silesia,  the  unfortunate  Augustus  suddenly 
fell  a  victim  to  the  resentments  of  that 
monarch,  who  took  possession  of  Dresden, 
his  capital,  and  compelled  his  whole  amy. 
consisting  of  13,000  men,  to  aurrender 
prisoners  of  war;  after  which  he  expe- 
rienced the  most  bitter  calamities.  Bis 
queen,  whose  every  motion  waa  narrowly 
watched  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  died  of  a  broken  heart;  whilst 
the  designs  which  the  king  had  formed  for 
the  advancement  of  his  family,  by  procur- 
ing for  one  of  his  sons  the  dukedom  of 
Courland,  and  for  another  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  were  entirely  frustrated.  Worn  down 
with  years  as  well  as  with  sorrows,  he  re- 
signed his  breath  on  the  &th  of  October 
1703,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirtieth  year  from  his  election  to 
the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  son  of  Augustus  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  crown;  but  he 
died  of  the  small-pox  in  less  than  two 
months  after.  Count  Ponlatowskl,  on  ac- 
count of  his  eminent  merit,  was  unani- 
mously elected  king,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
temlM'r  1704,  without  any  commotion  or 
disturbance.  The  powers  of  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Turkey  supported  his  pretensions. 
The  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
empire,  who  opposed  his  election,  retired 
from  Warsaw,  when  the  diet  assembled. 
He  took  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Angtistus. 
The  new  king  had  not  long  sat  upon  the 
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throne,  before  some  Rasalan  troops  entered 
his  kingdom  on  the  plea  of  procuring  a 
toleration  and  other  privileges  for  the  op- 
preMed  and  persecuted  'dissidents,*  who 
were  of  the  Greek  church,  and  also  for  the 
Lutheran  and  other  reformed  Christians. 
The  bitter  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  Roman  catholics  and  the  dissidents, 
kindled  the  flame  of  a  fierce,  bloodr,  and 
desolating  civil  war,  which  raged  during 
the  years  1700. 1770,  and  1771 ;  In  the  midst 
of  which,  the  miserable  Poles  were  rlsited 
with  the  pestilence,  which  swept  off  1SO,000 
of  the  population.  The  part  which  the  king 
of  Poland  took  against  the  dissidents, 
caused  a  conspiracy  to  be  formed  to  assas- 
sinate him.  in  November  1771 ;  from  which 
attempt  upon  his  life  he  escaped  almost 
by  a  miracle.  Many  of  the  conspirators 
lost  their  Uvea  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Amongst  the  Poles  the  love  ot  freedom 
had  long  prevailed,  without  the  spint  of 
union.  A  kingdom  fertile  and  extensive 
as  that  of  Poland,  torn  by  intestine  com- 
motions, and  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  self-defence,  presented  a  most  alluring 
prospect  to  its  powerful  neighbours.  The 
censures  which  have  been  passed  on  the 
great  southern  kingdoms  <A  Europe,  for 
the  taroeness  and  nnconcem  with  which 
they  looked  on  and  saw  a  noble  kingdom 
mutilated,  are  in  reality  unmeaning  charges. 
Had  the  states  of  the  empire,  France,  and 
the  maritime  powers.  Joined  in  a  hetero- 
geneous league  with  the  courts  of  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen;  had  they  even  engaged 
the  Ottomans  in  the  alliance,  what  could 
their  fullestexerttons  have  availed  towards 
securing  Poland  from  the  depredations  of 
three  powers  capable  of  bringing  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  men  Into  the  field  t 
Fleets  would  have  been  Ineffectual  in  a 
contest  carried  on  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
These  confederating  powers  could  have 
brought  no  force  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
the  partitioning  princes.  In  fact,  the  latter, 
by  their  union,  had  effectually  prevented  all 
attempts  to  form  an  oppo«l(4on  capable  of 
thwarting  their  designs. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  frivolous 
and  obscure  claims  which  were  set  up  by 
the  three  partitioning  powers  to  the  terri- 
tories which  they  designed  to  appropriate : 
It  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  countries 
which  were  thus  forcibly  wrested.  The 
claims  of  Austria  comprehended  the  south- 
cm  parts  of  Little  Poland,  and  the  whole  of 
Red  Russia,  with  Procutia.  The  royal  salt 
mines  at  Wieluska,  Bochnia,  and  other 
places  in  Little  Poland,  were  comprehended 
in  the  territory  thus  seized.  The  produce 
of  these  mines  supplied  the  king  with  a  part 
of  his  private  revenue.  The  whole  of  the 
territory  wrested  by  Austria  contains  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
two  hundred  from  north  to  sonth.  The 
district  seized  upon  by  the  empress  of 
Russia,  was  the  whole  of  PoHuh  Llvonis, 
and  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  borders 
on  the  Russian  empire,  and  extends  over 
that  duchy  even  beyond  the  river  Beresina ; 
the  whole  lying  under  more  than  four 
degrees  of  latitude,  but  much  less  con- 


siderable In  width.  The  king  of  Prussia 
took  possession  of  all  the  western  parts  of 
Pomerania,  bounded  on  the  southward  by 
the  river  Nets,  together  with  the  whole  of 
Polish  Prussia;  the  cities  of  Dantslg  and 
Thorn  only  excepted.  To  this  territory  he 
gave  the  name  of  New  Prusala.  As  these 
countries  form  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  give  the  command  of  the  Vistula, 
they  were  highly  Important  to  a  monarch 
whose  dominions,  before  this  aoquisition, 
could  not  furnish  a  deep,  convenient,  and 
ct4>aclous  harbour  for  shipping.  The  po- 
litical views  of  the  king  of  Prussia  thereby 
became  much  enlarged,  being  directed  to 
commerciiU  and  maritime  objects. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  thus 
dismembered  were  required,  by  the  mani- 
festos, to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  their  new  sovereigns,  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  estates.  The  Independent 
spirit  of  the  Polish  nobility  could  ill  brook 
such  mandates:  many  chose  rather  to 
abandon  their  country  and  estates  and 
submit  to  voluntary  exile,  carrying  with 
them  such  parts  of  their  property  as  the 
short  time  allotted  them  would  enable  them 
tb  collect.  The  confiscation  df  these  estates 
was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  each 
sovereign :  it  being  acruel  policy  constantly 
practised  by  invaders  and  usurpers,  to  op- 
press and  ruin  the  native  nobility,  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  own  adherents.  The 
empress  of  Russls,  however,  conducted 
these  proscriptions  with  less  severity  than 
her  two  confederates.  This  memorable 
event  took  pUice  In  September  1772. 

The  king  of  Poland,  tmable  to  make  any 
effectual  opposition  to  these  violent  acts  of 
power,  was  at  length  induced  to  give  his 
sanction  to  the  partition,  by  being  put  Into 
possession  of  a  rich  territory,  which  was 
rendered  hereditary  in  his  family,  and 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  three  courts ; 
besides  which,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
enable  htm  to  pay  off  his  heavy  debts,  was 
presented  to  him  as  the  further  price  for 
this  his  sacrifice  of  duty  to  tyranny.  Btili, 
however,  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  a  diet  was 
called,  the  members  of  which,  by  the  most 
undisguised  violence,  were  compelled  to 
give  their  votes  to  ratify  the  alienation  of 
so  great  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  this  change  of  go- 
vernment, though  brought  about  without 
sny  coloiur  of  Justice,  or  plausible  claim  of 
right,  might,  after  the  convulsions  caused 
by  its  first  establishment  had  subsided, 
tend  to  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness in  those  districts,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  country  more  wealthy  and  flourishing, 
as  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility  were 
likely  to  be  greatly  restrained,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  to  be  considerably 
amended. 

That  the  three  great  northern  powers 
■bould  concur  in  the  design  of  dismember- 
ing Poland,  by  mutually  acknowledging 
and  supporting  each  others  claims,  ap- 
peared so  essentially  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose,  that  each 
became  disposed  to  lay  aside  those  Jealou- 
sies and  bickerings  which  subsisted  against 
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tb«  ocben.  aixl.  for  the  sake  of  further- 
ing Ita  own  pMttrnUu'  tnterest,  to  Mslst  In 
•trfnfftbrnlBfr  ita  rivals.  To  Che  empreaa 
of  Raasla.  Indeed,  the  clalna  at  Austria  and 
Prussia  must  hare  been  pArtlcnlarljr  nn- 
weJoome ;  for  ahe  tf%re  up  that  unbounded 
Influence  and  authorftjr  whirh  ahe  had 
acquired  In  the  distracted  kingdom,  for  a 
territory  little  adequate  to  the  loss  of  such 
power;  but  this  concession  was  made  to 
purchase  a  continuance  of  the  Rood  under- 
standioff  that  subsisted  between  her  and  the 
court  of  yirnna,  and  to  rbrck  those  ^enigUB 
wblrh  were  forming  by  tbe  latter  court  to 
reduce  the  ascendant  fortunes  of  Russia : 
•o  that  mutual  Jealousies,  In  fact,  cemented 
the  ^reat  northern  coufederacj,  which  may 
he  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  a  very 
Important  revolution  in  the  political  system 
of  Europe. 

By  the  exertions  and  abilities  of  tbe  klnir 
of  Poland,  which  the  general  sense  of 
misery  and  degradation,  occasioned  by  In- 
testine anarchy  and  sovereign  Interference, 
contributed  very  essentially  to  render  ef- 
fectual, a  new  constitution  was  settled  for 
Poland  on  theSrd  of  May  ITOl.  by  which  the 
catholic  faith  was  dedared  to  be  tbe  esta- 
bliMhed  rellirlon  of  the  oountry,  butatolera* 
tlon  was  extended  to  all  rellfious  persua- 
sions. The  peaaants  and  ▼lllagers  were 
relieved  from  that  slavish  dependence  on 
thoir  lords  which  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  no  other  than  appendages  to  tbe 
soli,  and  a  perfect  and  entire  liberty  was  de- 
clarpd  to  all  people. 

For  a  few  years  Poland  i^peared  to 
flourish ;  and  that  part  of  It  which  was 
left  to  Btanltlans  was  greatly  bencflied  by 
his  judicious  introduction  of  artisans  from 
France  and  other  countries,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  manutectures  of  the 
country  were  carried  on  to  considerable 
advantage.  But  though  tbe  Poles  were  at- 
tached to  their  king,  they  saw,  with  indig- 
nation and  distrust,  the  prospect  of  being 
still  further  humbled  and  reduced  by  the 
three  self-elected  arbiters  of  a  nation's  fate. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  their  apprehensions 
were  sadly  verified. 

The  French  revolution  had  lust  broken 
out ;  and  the  Russian  empress,  fearing,  per- 
haps, the  effect  of  such  an  example  upon 
a  warlike  people,  agreed  with  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  make  such  new  division  of  the 
Polish  territories  as  should  render  all  at- 
tempts fruitless  which  they  might  make  to 
recover  their  independence. 

The  Polish  nation,  aware  of  Ita  Impend- 
ing fate,  resolved  to  oppose  this  design  by 
a  general,  vigorous,  and  unanimous  effort. 
For  this  purpose,  being  convinced  that 
their  ancient  elective  and  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  defective  In  Its  prin- 
ciple, and  Injurious  to  the  state  in  Its  ef- 
fects, the  Poles,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  framed  a  new  constltn- 
tlon,  hi  which,  among  other  changes,  the 
crown  waa  rendered  hereditary.  Whilst 
almost  every  sovereign  In  Europe  si)i>ruved 
of  this  revolution,  the  empress  of  Russia 
alone  expressed  her  disapprobation,  and 
tendered  her  powerful  aid  to  a  few  discon- 
tented nobles  who  had  entered  Into  a  con- 


federacy  to  oppose  the  new  eonstltatloQ  at 
Targovlts. 

Relying  upon  the  protection  of  Um  kJag  t 
of  PrussLs,   who  had  engaged  to  prevent  ' 
the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  wtth 
the  internal  concerns  of  Poland,  the  Pule*  t 
were  not  Intimidated  at  the  hostile prepan-  < 
tiontof  Russia.  But  their  hopea  were  ntisers- 
bly  disappointed.   Frederick  WUUaa,  when  i 
appealed  to,  refused  to  espouse  tlielr  ranse :  > 
and  they  were  left  to  engage  single-handed  . 
with    the   whole  forces  of    the   Rnsstan 
empire.    Catherine  immediately  mardied 
an  army  Into  Poland ;  and  Stanislaus  raised  i 
a   considerable  force,   which  waa   placed  I 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  prince 
Joseph  Ponlatowskl :  but  the  Polish  mon- 
arch, desirous  of  averting  the  miseries  of 
war,  acceded  to  Ute  terms  of  Rnssta,  an- 
nulled the  new  oonstitution,  and  allowed  the 
Russians  to  take  possession  of  hia  capital. 
This  occurred  In  1798. 

Having  proved  so  far  fortunate,  Ostbertne 
resolved  to  secure  her  domination  over 
Poland  by  still  more  weakening  its  power : 
and.  In  consequence,  agreed  upon  a  farther 
partition  of  this  despoiled  kingdom,  in 
conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
seized  as  his  share  the  cities  of  Thorn  and 
Dauuic  Amased.  but  irritated,  at  this  act 
of  aggressive  duplicity,  and  deluded  by  the 
ambiguous  answers  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, the  confederates  of  TargorltK  invited 
the  nation  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  intc^ty 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  call  was  obeyed 
with  singular  alacrity.  The  Russian  forces 
were,  however,  now  ordered  to  act  in  c(m- 
cert  with  those  of  Prussia ;  and  the  courts 
of  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  openly  avowing 
their  Intention  of  effecting  a  further  dis- 
memberment of  Poland,  forcibly  obtained 
the  silent  assent  of  the  diet  of  Grodno  to 
this  iniquitous  measura 

The  indignation  of  the  Polish  patriots 
was  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  snd 
they  instantly  resolved  to  make  one  more 
desperate  and  final  effort  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  With  amasing 
rapidity  a  genera]  insurrection  was  orga- 
nised, and  as  the  king  had  lost  the  eonfl- 
deuce  of  tbe  nation  by  his  weakness,  tlie 
troops  unanimously  phu»d  at  their  head 
the  celebrated  count  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
a  young  man  of  high  birth  but  small  for- 
tune, who  had  been  educated  in  the  raiil> 
tary  school  at  Warsaw,  and  had  served  as 
aide^e-camp  to  general  Washington  In  the 
American  war  of  independence.  Madalin- 
slu^  a  Polish  general,  raised  tbe  standard 
of  revolt,  and,  in  conJuncMon  with  Kosci- 
usko, took  Oraoow,  from  which  city  they 
lasued  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  signed 
an  act  declaratory  of  their  motives  and  in- 
tentions. Kosciusko  was  then  phiced  at  the 
head  of  the  army  and  of  the  republio^  with 
unlimited  power. 

The  first  operation  of  the  severe  contest 
that  Immediately  ensued  proved  fkvonral>le 
to  the  patriots,  who  routed  a  Ruaalan  army 
of  superior  force  near  Cracow,  and  expelled 
them  from  Wllna.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian 
ambassador  compelled  Stan lalans  to  declare 
tbe  insurgents  rebels,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  arsenals.     This  demand 
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drove  tbc  luliabltants  to  deeperatioii ;  tbejr 
flew  to  arms,  ftnd  after  a  tan^lnary  contest 
of  forty-eight  hours,  the  Russians  were 
driven  out  of  Warsaw  with  Immense 
slaughter;  and  preparations  were  Imme- 
diately made,  under  the  directions  of  Kosci- 
usko, who  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  repel 
any  futnre  attack. 

If  the  contest  had  hitherto  been  nneqnal. 
It  was  now  rendered  much  more  so.  Aus- 
tria had  entered  Into  the  views  of  Russia 
and  Prussia :  and  powerful  armies  advanced 
on  every  side.  After  an  obstinate  battle 
tho  king  of  Prussia  defeated  Kosciusko, 
took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  marched 
towards  Warsaw,  where  the  enraged  popu- 
lace had  committed  great  excesses.  His 
offers  of  accommodation  having  been  re- 
jected, he  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  but  be- 
ing repulsed  In  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
entrenched  camp  of  the  confederates,  he 
was  evontuaUy  compelled  to  abandon  this 
enterprise,  after  a  frultlesa  siege  of  two 
months. 

During  the  time  these  events  took  place 
at  Warsaw,  the  Russians  under  Suwarrof 
had  defeated  the  Poles,  at  Brezesk,  and  ge- 
neral Verscn  was  endeavouring  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  grand  Russian  army.  Kos- 
ciusko hastened  to  prevent  this  Junction ; 
but  in  an  ob«tinate  battle  against  the  su- 
perior forces  of  general  Ferwen,  the  Polos 
were  routed,  and  their  gallant  chief  hav- 
ing been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  was 
hurried  aa  an  exile  to  the  dreary  regions  of 
Siberia.  As  f&r,  however,  aa  loss  of  liberty 
and  expatriation  could  be  rendered  endu- 
rable.  It  was,  under  all  circumstances,  so 
rendered  In  the  present  Instance,  more  than 
ordinary  attention  having  been  paid  In  pro- 
viding him  not  only  with  suitable  apart- 
ments, but  with  books,  drawing  materials. 
Sec.  for  his  recreation  and  amusement :  an 
Indulgence  rarely  granted  to  Russian  cap- 
tives. 

Deeply  was  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Thad- 
dpus  deplored  by  the  Poles ;  and  though  It 
did  not  utterly  break  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
triots. It  nevertheless  proved  fatal  to  their 
cause.  Suwarrof  advanced  without  oppo- 
sition under  the  very  walls  of  Warsaw; 
and  the  Polish  generals  took  post  in  the 
suburbs  of  Praga,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Vistula.  On  the  4th  of  November  1795, 
they  were  vigorously  assaulted  by  Suwarrof, 
at  the  head  of  SO.noo  men.  The  contest 
raged  more  than  eight  hours ;  but  It  ter- 
minated In  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Polish  army,  whose  shattered  remains  re- 
tired into  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The  citizens 
of  the  capital  surrendered  to  the  conquerors, 
who  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword 
nearly  30,000  individuals,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex.  The  troops  endeavoured  to 
force  their  wsy  through  the  enemy's  lines ; 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces. 

Pi>land,  now  laid  prostrate,  wltnesaed  the 
deimrture  of  Its  last  king,  who,  summoned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  was  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate his  throne.  The  final  partition  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  snd  Prussia,  was  not  long  delayed. 
A  pension  was  settled  on  the  ez-ktns,  who 


retired  first  to  Orodno,  but  on  the  death  of 
Catherine,  In  1796,  ho  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  treated  with  much  respect 
and  attention  by  the  emperor  Paul,  at  whose 
court  he  resided  till  his  death.  Fortunately 
for  Kosciusko,  and  the  Polish  patriots  In 
general,  the  new  emperor  looked  on  them 
with  more  than  a  pitying  eye :  he  not  only 
restored  the  former  to  liberty,  but  made 
him  the  most  liberal  offers  to  remain  In  his 
service:  they  were,  however,  respectfully 
declined :  and  the  heroic  chief,  after  spend- 
ing some  little  time  In  England,  went  to 
America,  where  he  remained  a  few  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  chose  Prance 
as  his  residence,  and  settled  near  Fontalne- 
blean.  All  the  Polish  patriots  In  the  Russian 
prisons  were  released  by  the  emperor  PauL 
and  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  of 
whom  there  were  not  less  than  12,000,  were 
recalled.  But  many  of  the  bravest  Poles, 
who  had  fought  with  Kosciusko,  made  their 
escape,  entered  the  French  service,  and 
were  formed  Into  separate  battalions,  dis- 
tinguished by  Buonaparte  as  his  Polish 
legions. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  In  1801,  his  conduct  towards 
the  Poles  was  not  less  liberal  than  that  of 
Paul,  his  father,  had  been.  Contrary  to 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  other  two  powers, 
he  scrupled  not  to  bestow  high  offices  on 
natives  of  the  country,  and  preserved  to 
them  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges. 
LlthnanU  (the  Russian  portion)  was  divided 
Into  eight  districts,  with  a  governor  over 
each,  but  all  these  governors  were  Lithu- 
anian nobles  ;  and  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  elected  by  the  people.  The  peasants 
were  still  held  In  feudal  bondage,  but 
encouragement  was  given  to  many  plans 
which  tended  to  their  Improvement,  both 
morally  and  intellectually. 

Hot  long  after  Buonaparte  reached  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  one  of  his  favourite  schemes 
was  that  of  freeing  the  Poles  from  the  sub- 
jection of  the  three  great  northern  powers, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  that 
hardy  and  warlike  race,  of  whose  valour 
and  physical  capabilities  he  had  had  ample 

{>roofs  In  his  late  campaigns.  Heaccord- 
ngty  visited  Kosciusko,  who  was  still  re- 
siding near  Fontaincblean ;  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms, 
once  more,  for  the  land  of  his  birth ;  but 
the  gallant  hero  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
the  Uallic  emperor's  professions,  suspecting 
that  he  only  desired  to  rescue  Poland  from 
Its  present  masters.  In  order  to  add  It  to  his 
own  empire;  he,  therefore,  declined  his 
overtures :  but  though  Kosciusko  refused, 
there  were  thousands  of  others  who  fiocked 
to  his  standard,  and  Buonaparte  pursued 
his  plan  of  conquest.  The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  fought  with  the  Prussians 
in  1800,  put  him  In  possession  of  Warsaw, 
and  all  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  been 
annexed  to  Prussia :  thisterrltory  he  form- 
ed into  a  separate  state,  which  he  called 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and,  uniting 
it  to  Saxony,  he  gave  to  the  king  of  that 
country  the  additional  title  of  gnmd  duke 
of  Warsaw. 
The  dismembered  couatrj,  which  now 
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themselves,  and  crowded  the  prlBona  with 
their  vtctlmn.  Not  only  the  Polish  offlccrs, 
the  youth  of  the  military  school,  and  the 
students,  had  been  (rained  orer  to  the  cause 
of  the  patriots :  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  chief  nobles,  were  ready  to 
encourage  an  effort  to  save  themselves 
from  what  they  now  foresaw— the  occupa- 
tion of  Poland  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the 
marching  of  the  Polish  troops  to  the  south 
of  Burope. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thln^  when  the 
insurrection  of  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  19. 
1830.  A  young  ofBcer  entered  the  military 
Bchool,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and 
called  the  youth  to  arras.  They  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Belvidere.  the  residence 
of  Constantlne,  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his  person. 
They  were  Joined,  on  the  way,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace ;  but  the  prince  was 
concealed  in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant, 
until  he  could  make  his  escape  by  a  secret 
door.  Another  party  of  cadets  and  students 
paraded  the  streets,  calling  the  citizens  to 
arms,  and  they  were  Joined  by  the  Polish 
troops.  The  arsenal  was  seized,  with  40,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  the  insurrection  now 
became  general.  On  the  next  morning 
40,000  troops  and  citizens  were  In  arms, 
and  the  AussiaDS  were  expelled  from  War- 
saw. 

The  admlnistratlTe  council  was  summon- 
ed to  preserve  order ;  and,  to  glre  more  in- 
fluence to  Its  measures,  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Poles  were  Invited  to  sit  with 
it.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  and  of  anew  police 
and  municipal  government.  On  the  Srd  of 
December,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  with  three 
regiments  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  re- 
giments of  infantry,  without  opposition. 
On  the  6th,  general  Olopicki  was  proclaim- 
ed dictator  till  the  meeting  of  the  diet, 
which  was  convoked  for  the  I8th.  Mean- 
while Hlcholas  Issued  a  prodamatlon,  in 
which  he  declared  that  no  concessions  could 
be  made  to  the  rebels,  and,  on  the  34th, 
another,  addressed  to  the  Russians,  telling 
them  that  the  Poles  had  dared  to  propose 
conditions  to tbelrltigitimaU master : '  Ood,' 
he  adds,  '  is  with  us,  and  in  a  siugle  battle 
we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission 
these  disturbers  of  the  peace.*  January  24 
the  Polish  diet,  which  had  been  opened  on 
the  18th  of  December,  declared  the  absolute 
independence  of  Poland,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Russian  dominion,  and  on  the 
35th.  that  the  Polish  throne  was  vacant. 

Although  the  iroroediate  cause  of  this 
revolution  was  the  severe  punishment  In- 
tlicted  on  the  pupils  of  the  military  aca- 
demy, as  before  stated,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Poles  were  encouraged  to  make  | 
the  attempt  by  the  success  that  had  at-  { 
tended  the  Parisians  In  the  preceding  July, ' 
to  secure  to  them  a  constitutional  govern- 1 
ment.     The  object  of  the  Polish  revolu- 
tionists, however,  was  not   to   withdraw 
themselves  entirely  from  the  autliorlty  of  ' 
the  Russian  emperor,  but  only  to  maintain 
the  privileges  that  were  guaranteed  to  them  i 


at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  tyrannous  viseroyship  of  the  grand- 
duke  Constantlne.  They  had  now.  however, 
drawn  the  sword ;  and  although  two  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
endeavour  to  effect  an  arrangement,  the 
emperor  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and 
denotinced  the  revolted  Poles  as  traitors  to 
whom  no  lenity  would  be  shown. 

Marshal  Diebltsch,  who  had  so  success- 
fully conducted  the  war  with  the  Turks, 
entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  Warsaw,  and  was 
victorious  over  the  Poles  near  the  walls  of 
their  capital,  February  25, 1831  (the  loss  of 
the  Poles  is  stated  to  have  been  5,500,  that 
of  their  enemies  4.500);  but  when  prince 
Radzivll  resigned  the  command  on  the  28th, 
and  Skrzynocki,  then  only  a  colonel,  was 
appointed  In  his  place,  the  Polish  cause 
gained  strength.  This  brave  officer,  though 
finally  unsuccessful,  like  the  heroic  Kos- 
ciusko, proved  that  he  deserved  a  better 
fate.  March  31,  he  was  victorious  over  the 
Russians  in  a  night  attack.  He  advanced 
cautiously,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkne!>8 
of  the  night,  reached  their  cantonments 
without  being  perceived.  The  advanced 
guard  of  general  Geisroar,  consisting  of 
8.000  or  10,000  men,  was  first  attacked,  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  Immediately  af- 
terwards, he  attacked  general  Rosen,  who 
was  posted  with  SO.OuO  men  at  DemlK* 
Wlelskl.  and  obliged  him  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  2,000  prisoners  and  nine  pieces ' 
of  cannon. 

Another  Important  victory  was  after^ 
wards  gained  near  Zelechow,  when  12,000 
Russians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken, 
with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  During  this 
action,  the  Lithuanians  and  Yolhynlans, 
who  served  In  the  Russian  army,  turned 
their  arms  against  the  Russians,  and  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Poles.  The  peasants  in  various  quarters  of 
Poland,  now  took  an  active  part  In  the  war, 
and  hastened,  with  whatever  weapons  they 
could  obtain,  to  the  army.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  Lithaania,  Volhynla.  Kowno, 
Ukraine,  Wilna,  and  even  In  ancient  Po- 
land, as  far  as  Smolensk.  On  the  other 
hand,  general  Dwemlckl.  who  had  been 
sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  rear 
of  the  Russians,  and  who  had  been  victo- 
rious over  them,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
pass  into  the  Austrian  dominions,  where 
he  surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  that 
country  April  27th,  with  5,000  Poles.  The 
ardour  of  the  people,  however,  still  con- 
tinued, and  hopes  were  entertained  In  every 
country  tliat  the  manly  resistance  of  the 
Poles  would  induce  the  powerful  caltinets 
to  Interfere;  but,  unfortunately,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  being  themselves  In  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Poland,  did 
all  In  their  power  to  prevent  Interference, 
while  Britain  and  Prance  were  too  much 
occupied  at  home  to  render  essential  aid. 
The  mllltMT  operations  were  now  prose- 
cuted with  new  vigour,  and  the  emperor, 
who.  In  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Rus- 
sians, had  called  them  the  legitimate  mas> 
ters  of  the  Poles,  was  ready  to  make  every 
sacrifice  to  regain  the  Polish  throne. 
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Their  trntt  wm  soon  afterwards  decided. 
After  two  days'  flghtln^,  Warsaw  was  taken 
hj  the  Kttsstans  (September  1881):  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  and  exile  to 
Biberia  followed  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  though  many  foond  an  asylnni  In 
England  and  other  countries,  they  were 
mostly  In  extreme  poverty,  and  were  de- 
pendent on  the  benevolence  of  those  who 
pitted  their  hard  fate  while  they  admired 
their  patriotism.  Poland  was  soon  after- 
wards Incorporated  with  Russia ;  and  al- 
tbouirh  It  bad  Its  separste  diet  and  code 
of  laws,  Russian  troops  were  stationed  In 
all  the  principal  towns,  and  It  was  In  all 
other  respects  like  a  conquered  oonntnr. 

Still,  within  the  last  two  years  Poland  has 
again  proved  nnmlstakeably  that  her  na- 
tional  life  is  not  crushed,  and  that  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Russian  government  is  not 
easier  or  more  free  of  anxiety  than  It  was 
during  the  days  of  the  emperor  Nicholas. 
But  uie  patriotism  of  the  Poles  showed 
itself  at  first  not  In  acts  of  violent  Insur- 
rection, but  In  peaceful  oommemoratlons 
of  it«  great  national  heroea :  aad  to  it«  utr- 


ter  disgrace  the  Russian  government  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  famished  by  these 
religions  services  to  massacre  an  unarmed 
population.  Bvery  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  and  his  goremment  be- 
trayed fear  and  nnoertaln^;  while  the  ac- 
tion of  the  people  waa  a  calm  adherence 
to  a  resistance  which  is  purely  paaalveL 
Massacres,  prosecutions,  banishments,  aad 
tortures  proved  utterly  Ineffectoal  In  cmab- 
lug  or  even  repressing  this  spirit;  and 
count  ZamoyskI  did  more  by  his  nnarmed 
opposition  to  baffle  the  designs  of  Rassia 
than  her  armed  battalions  nave  done  to 
promote  them.  This  period  of  passive  re- 
sistance was  followed  by  an  open  rerolt, 
which  was  provoked  by  a  conscription  (set 
on  foot.  It  Is  said,  by  the  marquis  Wlelo- 
polskl),  by  which  It  was  designed  to  eanr 
off  all  suspicious  or  dangerous  persona.  It 
seems  likely  that  this  Insurrection  will  be 
suppressed  like  those  which  have  preceded 
It,  but  the  events  are  so  recent,  and  ao 
little  can  be  said  of  them  with  certainty, 
that  a  history  of  tills  tim«  would  be,at  the 
least,  prematonw 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SWrrZKRLAND. 


Thi  northern  and  sonthem  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  singularly  intermingled 
In  tbe  history  of  Helvetia,  whose  Alpine 
walla  seem  like  a  barrier,  separating  them 
from  each  other.  The  Boman  legions,  in- 
deed, conquered  the  Oauls,  Rhastlans  and 
Alemannl,  in  the  forests  and  marshes ;  but 
they  could  not  destroy  the  northern  spirit 
of  freedom.  The  traces  of  its  ancient  sub- 
jugation to  Rome  are  still  visible  in  the 
Romanic  language  of  a  part  of  Swilxerland. 

Helvetia,  under  the  Romans,  had  a 
nourishing  trade,  which  covered  the  land 
with  cities  and  villages ;  and  Bwltserland 
stiU  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Northern  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Prance  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the 
other. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  the  northern  and  largest  part  of 
Switzerland,  occupied  by  the  Alemannl, 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Pranks.  On  the 
Jura  dwelt  the  Burgnndians.  and  Rhastia 
was  under  the  Ostrogoths.  Three  Germ&n 
nations,  therefore,  fi^ed  the  country,  about 
A.D.  450,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Christianity  had  already  been  introduced 
into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  there  were  Christian 
churches  at  Geneva,  Coire,and  other  places. 
The  Alemannl  and  Burgnndians  gave  their 
laws  and  their  habits  to  the  Helvetians ; 
and  the  Aleraanni  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Bach  soldier  received 
a  farm ;  a  judge,  or  centgrave,  was  set  over 
one  hundred  of  these  farms  (forming  a 
cent,  or  hundred) :  and  the  place  of  Judge- 
ment where  he  settled  all  questions  be- 
tween the  free  oitlsens.  was  called  MaUuo. 
Several  cents  formed  a  Ocni,  (hence  Thurgau, 
Aargau,  Ac.),  the  Judge  of  which  was  styled 
count  (graf ) ;  and  the  counts  were  under  » 
duke. 

The  great  Irruption  of  barbarian!  swept 
through  the  peaceful  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
and  Roman  clvlll8ati<m  dlsiu>peared.  Os- 
trogoths, Lombards,  and  even  Huns,  set- 
tled in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At 
last,  the  Pranks,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Alemannl, 
drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  Rhastlan 
mountains. 

In  534,  they  likewise  subjected  the  Bur- 
gundians:  and  all  Swluerland  became  a 
portion  01  the  Prankish  empire.  The  coun- 
try, however,  retained  its  ancient  ronstitn- 
tlon ;  the  Romans  and  the  old  Inhabitants 
were  governed  by  Roman,  the  Alemannl  by 
Alemannic  laws;  and  each  of  the  other 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  was  restored  anew,  and  the 
desolated  flelds  were  again  brought  under 
cultivation. 

On  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  the 


Franks  among  the  Merovlngtans,  Swltzcr« 
land  was  divided  between  two  sovereigns  ; 
one  reigned  over  Alemannlan,  and  the  other 
over  Burgundlan  Swluerland,  or  Little 
Burgundy.  Pepin  reunited  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  (Charlemagne  encouraged  the  arts 
and  sciences  In  Helvetia.  Under  his  feeble 
successors,  the  counts  became  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  Onally  made  the  possession  of  their 
gatu  hereditary.  One  of  them  (Rodolph) 
established,  in  888,  the  new  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  between  the  Reussand  the  Jura. 
Nine  years  previously,  Boso  had  established 
the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  Rhona  Thirty 
years  afterwards  the  two  Burgundlan  king- 
doms were  united.  The  counts  in  tbo* 
other  part  of  Switzerland  were  still  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  (German  kings;  but 
they  conducted  themselves  as  princes,  a»- 
sumed  the  names  of  their  castles,  and  com- 
pelled the  free  inhabitants  of  their  gmu  to 
acknowledge  them  as  their  lords.  Hence 
arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and  com- 
plicated governments,  whose  chleta  were 
engaged  In  continual  feuds  with  each  other. 
War  was  the  business  of  the  nobles,  and 
misery  the  fate  of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tracted land.  The  emperor  (Tonrad,  there- 
fore, set  a  duke  over  the  counts  in  Aleman- 
nia  In  911.  But  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon 
house  were  the  first  who  compelled  the 
dukes,  counts  and  bishops,  in  Switaorland, 
to  respect  their  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Rodolph  III.,  the  fifth 
and  last  king  of  Burgundy  (1032),  the  em- 
peror <X)nrad  II.  reunited  Burgundlan 
Switzerland  with  Alemannla,  which  be- 
longed to  tbe  German  empira  But  under 
Henry  IV.,  grandson  of  Conrad  II.,  the 
royal  authority  in  Switzerland  was  again 
overthrown.  The  country  people  became 
more  secure :  the  fends  among  the  nobility 
fiourlshed ;  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  among 
the  Romanic,  and  Zurich  and  Basle  among 
the  German  cities,  became  thriving  towns. 
The  families  of  Savoy,  Kyburg,  and  Haps- 
burg  were  tiie  most  powerful  among  the 
noble  families.  Many  nobles  went,  about 
this  time,  to  Palestine ;  and  thus  the  ooun- 

S'  was  delivered  from  their  oppression, 
ter  the  death  of  Berthold  T.,  last  duke 
of  Z^rlngen.  in  1318,  Alemanni«  again 
came  Into  the  possession  of  the  emperor. 
His  hereditary  estates  in  the  Uchtland  and 
in  Little  Burgundy  passed  by  his  sister 
Agnes  to  the  house  of  Kyburg. 

From  this  time,  the  Hapsburgs  in  north- 
em  Helvetia,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  in 
the  sonth-west,  grew  more  and  more  power- 
ful. The  emperor  appointed  some  noble- 
man as  governor  ox  each  city,  or  com- 
munity, which  was  not  under  a  count,  to 
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to  entire  ratr/.»- 
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re   propagated    fr^cs 
By  tbo  peace  of  L»3- 
r  llrat  rcDoimf^ed  ber 
'ITS  de  Taad,  azrd  v«s 
H^reCla,   aa  Seo^rtrf 
Aboat  tbla  tla»e   i-SU  , 
X  dlrided  between  thtm- 
"ies  at  the  eoonta  r-f  Gra- 
all  Helretfa,  nn  irrcat  £»- 
"Dt  noble*  retained  tt«  pa- 
%  exeet*.  thmt  of  Het.l'Orc. 
iwerer,  were  distracted  *7 
olitlcal  cootroieiMea.    A^'U- 
*cmocrac7  stni«:|r1ed  for  it" 
nd  the  intrf gnes  of  Bpiv  n  cr^^ 
f  the  Talteline  (l<i:-7l>  vttb 
inatldam.    In  fbm«o.  and  e»- 
'be  French  aerTtce,  the  6wi»a 
eign  manners :  be  aold  bU  f-'.-^4 
maaters ;  and  the  ancient  Sir:«c 
'  Blmpllcity  retired  to  the  rem-.te 
'  the  higher  Alpa.    At  the  aaine 
^  connection  of  th«  confederarj 
German  empire  be«Bnie  leaa  ar.d 
e.  while  the  cantona  obtained  the 
■uion  of  their  rishta  from  the  em- 
axlmUlan  EL 
'be  influence  of  Trance  aoon  became 
alnanC,  and  Borne  awayed  the  mibd* 
adherenta  hj  meana  of  Jesuit  t*^,u 
at  Lnceme  and  Frf borg ;  and  part!- 
I7  throngh  the  paiwl  nondo  at  L»- 
e.    In  the  tblrtr  rears'  war.  the  noo- 
:ratea  maintained  a  prudent  DcvtraUty ; 
1.  by  the  peace  of  WestpfaalLa  (IMS  ,  tt^ 
mplete  separatloo  of  Swltxerlaad  frrrfa 
le  German  empire  was  at  Icacth  aoicaasiy 
cknowledged. 

In  1068,  France  leaewcd  her  alllsare 
with  the  Swics.  and  ■■aertrd  that  they  had 
no  right  to  form  alllanees  with  other  pnrv. 
era.  The  conqnoat  of  the  Fraacbe  Oovct^, 
in  1674.  and  the  siege  of  Bhelnfeid,  ta 
1678.  by  the  French,  together  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fortreea  of  HOnfaagen.  la  Ifn. 
excited  the  apprehenckma  of  the  0w.m. 
They,  howerer,  hai^Iy  malataJoed  th^ 
neutrality,  eren  in  the  war  of  the  fleas'* 
suceesaion.  During  the  peisecatioa  at  the 
protestanta  tn  France,  to  wheat  ther  rea- 
dily gare  an  aaylnm  and  pacmhvy  aid.  they 
paid  aa  Uttle  regard  to  the 
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of  Lcmis,  •abo  rlewed  the  rrfcrmers  as  re-  ' ' 
lie^s  a*  ha  did  to  the  loterrrMlofi  at  the  I , 
liH'tevtaatSviu  cartons  la  fitronr  of  thetr  u 
brrltrrpc  tn  the  fa'th.  ,  1 

Tt^  5wis*  had  :::t:e  ttlhiftire  la  foreign     1 
pr.iitic*   dunag  ite  eiffi,i»-eiiib    crrTory; 
tc;.  HTtn  I'-rmrit  !U  r;  *e,  they  KiSered     1 
"'  ■*>  fr  «E  f  •rr'.^r  Irt^Tfcr*  r  re.  TtA*  trm- 
«"    •'tj,  *l  't,  b  wrT^,  »-».•  'yf-^m  tn'er- 
rci*ed  "^j  iruT*;  i  Mwt*.  t»,  »%»    a  ke 
tiV'STx''  <  t:  ite  ;r  *-"#■•«     f  rr*^s.=;«Tre, 
arnra.t::re»  ir  J  aaruii-tcr**.  atd  v;  the 
»ru  U.J  K-rt-'t*.     In    ».-  ft  f-t^rT  <ie- 
r«r:s>eE.i    f  i-— aa  tT"*'^ir*.\b^  «f»t«a     1 
"i  '-*  *■  r^'t'-^-ti  cf-'M^,  ».  -h  at  t  — * 
ar  t  »lr-*;,  vr  ,.  -^  1  *:  r  rr  *a*^    r  7-1- 
tv  -T,  %»  '.±.^  -i-**  'f    H*    -^^   B  -'-', 

az.i  trjL:L-    li^r*,  **►»/  w    r^»*t 

et,  7t-i  kt  ».  T.  *?  "  ■;::-*  Tt'^^vcl,  ir  1 
tJ-'  c  a  ^nre  *_i.— '  ^  •• »  vi».r»  -f  *--*t- 
c^tx.  Ti  **  ;  v~*^  ••  i  A  *-r»  r-  ■irr'  '  '•* 
(Ttr-en;  J-  '>'r  1  f  ".*  »t.  «  '^»rf  <•- 
T%/~j,  ■»'■»♦  r.  t  ; i-i^-* *<1  'T  *tj»*-  -• 
lAj^  :  tli^  'I,  r»-l  %  •  t*    >-a— »!•  't  ^  ^ 

Ti-*  -iTT  '»i*   -*.  %*  ^•'■:*»  t-- ■;    Z.» '     ^ 

.a  •■l^tJL 'i.^  r  "'1— »  11  Tjw  fci"  ■  '  --*^ 
'TTie  r»c  -*.♦  'r  *;  »  *- •C7  ■*  "i*e  -  ' - 
tr-z*,  wt:  »"..■  7»*S  Ea-r  "i^""^  -"^  7'' *"- 
-*  r»-f,  were  a."-,  .^al  '.  -*•  -x  'n'  *t 
Tt.*rr*  W*«T-  S.'  '.;;-Tk^rf  t»  -_i : -*•  •.  .-  « 
a:', *t  ereTT-wt'T*  "i*  »"t*—  a.*3^  ••i**  -  »»- 
»^>::t;'.~*  7   '  — . -i  '    :       "  i»»     *;i    1  ^  *»- 
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t.r->-i.  atl    r'-r   --    -     '*    t- 
»r   '*  ft  *-.«  t_*;r     ■   -i.ii.r-, 

eewa-T. 

A--  '  -■•«%  ft*  4a^«> 
Bta.r  \^z*^Z  *!■*  "'*.--*  7  .1  '.1^ 
tbe  Frti'*  r*-  _■  -  y— .-'  ;.  >•*—  i.- 1 
.i.T--'<-ae  jrviii.  7  if';'^»*-t  t**-!:  *•--.-» 
f  •'Sxr  r>  ;.#-  tf    a  -  n '.   wt  *•'    !•'    "~^  "'-"' 

tl-e  Fr»T.'t    aa-i:     '«».;  i*e    -v;  ^        "»•    '-^ 

Ir,v    tie  H',T*t  ^  r»^f     '    'h**  wi-C 

T,  «'•.>,  ar*li^  «a  *x*-".-  '•  j.  '*-^  r-^    *'  f    ♦ 

T-  i^  b^tv*««  a  *»-  »'*  asir  a  *— "sac  '  '' 
r*  ,  t/,  »t  .ci  4a^  -'  -,'*  r  .«-v<»^  raki  • 
el^nted  tw«i»^e  a**!-  <•»»  :-  »*•  -s  '  •  i 
tt**  *■/■*  if  Ifce  6»-tv*'»»,-  '  -x.  '-  1*  J*' 
bea:pL«>4  v.  ;r-»^*g-:  -•  •  -•—  -^ 
*e»»  t(p«sC,y  '.**-'>' i«»-.< 

Bet  tjhe  -.»C"**»    1  •'    j#» 
sr*  »*  "^T  mai  •  *^  3.  w  *^"  ' 

the  t  J7^«at  £rj!«  si^ 
of  v«a«  sad  '"^ 
to  po-»*r— •&'»  aaiCf*  '»*• 
»t;'  '-«.  A.-ya  C^i^ci^  * 
t'-^r  *..'-*  •»•.-•«,  v^M*  ii-n  7  •**  "■  "' 
fcrat*^  -a  :h«  aaaM*  'X  v  *  •  u-'r;  '  '^  *- 
ed  cae  j«>a  if  t***-4--'»'^jr  "u^  '■^^'  "^ 
p:^er:.a<a«,  T*-.^*^»wrij*«-  4»— »*- -^  2,^ 
rwa,  ^wvai.  A;'S'''i»^'     mjt    '.i^    --'--* 
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rnllcrt  the  public  rerf'iiue,  and  to  pnnUh 
Yliilatinns  of  the  public  peac«.  The  Ger- 
man kiiifiri  were  no  lonner  able  to  affurd 
protection  :  might  gave  right,  and  the  bold- 
est became  the  migbtiett.  BerenU  Inferior 
lord*,  and  aerenal  places,  therefore,  sought 
the  protection  of  Hip!«burg  or  ff^aroy.  Zu- 
rich, Berne,  Basle  and  Soleure,  the  districts 
of  Url,  Schwelti,  and  Underwalden,  gradu- 
ally acquired  the  selgneurlal  rights  from 
the  emperora,  by  purcbase  or  by  grant,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Imperial  cities,  or  Im- 
perial districts.  They  were  more  prosptT- 
ous  and  powerful  than  the  nobility,  who 
lived  in  their  solitary  castles  at  enmity  with 
each  other. 

Even  the  crusades,  by  promoting  com- 
merce, ImpTored  the  already  flourishing 
condition  of  the  cities,  as  a  part  of  tbe 
troops,  arms,  provisions,  Ac  were  transmit- 
ted to  Italy,  through  the  paases  of  the  Alps. 
The  crusaders  brought  back  new  inventions 
in  the  arts,  new  kinds  of  fruits,  &c.  The 
gold  and  silk  manufacturers  of  the  Ita- 
lians and  eastern  nations  were  Imitated  in 
RwlLxeriand :  reflnenient  took  the  place  of 
rudt'iiess,  and  poetry  became  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  nobles.  The  cities  now 
formed  alliances  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion against  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  and 
demolliihed  many  caatles  from  which  they 
cKcrciiied  their  oppression  upon  the  peace- 
ful merchants. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Rodolpb  of  Hapsburg,  who,  in  ISM.  had  in- 
herited the  esutes  of  bis  uncle  Bartmann, 
count  of  Kyburg,  l)ecamo  more  powerful 
than  the  old  lords  of  the  soil.  As  king 
ahvl  emperor  of  Germany,  he  held  a  court 
at  Helvetia:  but  he  did  not  abuse  his 
iKtwer  to  reduce  the  freemen  to  rassalage. 
His  ambitious  sons,  however,  Rodolph  snd 
Albert,  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Swiss.  Albert,  in  particular,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  Imperial  dignity  in  129A,  by  his 
tyranny  and  obstinacy,  gave  rise  to  the 
first  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  On 
the  night  of  November  7, 1307,  thirty-three 
brave  countrimen  met  at  Orutiin,a  soli- 
tary spot  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  FUrst  of 
I'ri.  Stanffacher  of  Schweitz,  and  Melch- 
tbal  of  Unterwaldon,  were  the  leaders  on 
this  occasion.  All  swore  to  maintain  their 
ancient  independence.  The  three  Walds- 
tiidte,  or  forest  towns,  (as  these  cantons 
were  called),  accordingly  rose,  deposed  the 
Anitrian  governora,  and  destroyed  the  caa- 
Uen  built  to  overawe  the  country. 

Henry  VII,,  the  successor  of  Albert  on 
tbe  (k>rman  throne,  confirmed  to  the  fo- 
rest towns  the  rights  of  which  Albert  had 
endeavoured  to  mb  them.  The  house  of 
Austria  still  contended  obstinately  for  its 
lost  privileges.  But  the  wartike  spirit  of 
the  people  fostered  a  love  of  conquest  and 
plunder;  mutual  hatred  kindled  civil  wars 
between  neighbouring  cantons ;  foreign 
powers  sought  the  aid  of  the  confederates 
In  their  contests.  In  14S4,  the  people  of 
the  Grey  League  established  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  soon  after  Joined  by 
tbnseof  the  other  two  leagues. 

The  emperor  Frederick  in.  then  called  a 
French  army  Into  Switserland  to  protect 


his  family  estates.  Tbe  Swiss  made  a  se- 
cond Thermopylae  of  the  cborchyani  of  9L 
Jacob  ac  Basle,  where  1,000  of  them  wltta- 
stood  90.000  French  under  the  daaiitilD 
Louis  (August  fe,  1444).  They  next  pro- 
voked Charlea  the  Bold  of  Burgundy-,  who 
marched  into  their  country,  but  w«a  de- 
feated at  Oranson,  Murten  or  Moras,  and 
Nancy,  In  1477.  The  oonfedemtes'  tb^a> 
selves  aspired  to  conquest,  tbe  people  being 
fired  by  tbe  desire  of  plunder,  and  tbe  no- 
bles by  warlike  ambition.  In  14«o.  tbey 
wrested  Thurgau  from  Aostrla ;  and  from 
14M  to  14fi0,  Zurich.  Schweita,  and  Gtarvs 
contended  for  Toggenburg,  till  Berne  de- 
cided the  dispute  in  favour  of  S^weltx. 

The  confederated  cantons  from  this  time 
bore  the  name  of  the  Swiaa  confedermcr  in 
foreign  countries.  In  14S1,  Friborg  and 
Soleure  entered  the  eonfederacx.  The  cm- 
l>eror  Maximilian  I.  now  determlnnl  to 
force  tbe  Swiss  to  Join  the  Bnabian  leasroe, 
and  to  submit  to  the  court  of  the  Imperial 
chamber.  But  they  siupected  Germany-  on 
acct>unt  of  Austria,  and  Joined  the  GrisoBB. 
Hence  arose  the  Soablan  war.  whirli  was 
concluded,  after  tbe  Swiss  had  gained  aix 
victories  over  the  G«rmans,  by  tbe  peace 
of  Basle.  In  1490.  Basle,  Schaffhaosen,  and 
Appontell  were  afterwarda  admitted  Into 
the  confederacy.  But  the  country  and  peo- 
ple were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  foreign 
wars. 

In  the  Milanese  war  of  isit.  the  Swlsa 
conquered  the  Taltellne  and  Ctaiavenna. 
and  obtained  from  Milan  the  Italian  ball- 
llages,  which  form  at  present  the  canton 
of  Tessltt.  They  fouflrht  on  a  foreign  soil, 
now  for,  now  against,  Milan ;  at  one  tlone 
for  France,  and  at  another  time  against 
her.  till  after  the  great  battle  of  Marlg- 
nano,  gained  by  Francis  I.,  In  1U&,  tbey 
concluded  a  perpetual  peace  wftli  Franoe, 
at  Friburg,  In  1&18.  which  was  followed,  in 
1S21,  by  the  first  formal  alllanoe  with  that 
kingdom. 

About  this  time  the  work  of  refomiatioo 
began  in  Switserland.    ZulngUus,  In  ISld, 

E reached  against  Indulgences,  aa  Luther 
ad  done  in  1517.    Bven  as  early  as  15l«, 
he  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  tbe  invo- 
cation of   the  Tirgin  Mary ;  and  in  1517, 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  the  ab- 
bot of  Elnsledeln,  several  nuns  abandoned 
the  monastic  life.    HLs  removal  from  Ein- 
sledeln  to  Zurich,  In  IftlS.  gave  him  coar^ 
age  to  speak  more  openly,  as  Lntber  had, 
meanwhile,  appeared  In  tbe  canse  of  re- 
form.   But  when  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation wer«  diffused  through  Zuridi, 
Berne,  Schaffbausen,  Basle  (by  the  labours 
of    (BooUmpadina),    St.  Oall,  and   MIU>I- 
hsusen,  religions  Jealousy  separated  the 
reformed  and  the  cathcrfic  cantona    Ic 
Qlams,  Appensell,  and  Uis  Grisons.  tbe 
people  were  divided  between  the  two  oon- 
fessions.    Lucerne,  Vri,  Schwelts.  Uater- 
walden,  Zug,  Friburg.  Soleure,  adhered  to 
the  ancient  faith ;  as  did  likewise  tbe  Ca- 
lais and  the  lullan  balllwicka.    Fanatlelsra 
kindled  a  civil  war.    The  SchweitsersbvnC 
a  Protestant  preacher  of  Zurich.  Two  Swiss 
armies,  neariy  30,000  strong,  awaited  the 
signal  for  elvU  war,  a  better  spirit soddeoly 
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preralled.  and  tbo  first  rellgloiu  pcftce  was 
concluded  in  1530. 

It  was  affreed  that  the  majority  of  rotes 
In  the  comninnltles  shonid  decide  all  qaes- 
tions  relating  to  changes  of  faith.  But 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  reformatlnn  again 
proToked  the  catholic  cantons  to  war ;  and 
the  troops  of  Zurich  were  rooted  at  Cap- 
pel  (1631),  where  Zulngtlos  fell,  and  at  the 
mountain  of  Zug.  After  the  second  public 
peace,  the  catholic  religion  was  restored  in 
Soleure  and  the  commiin  proTlnces.  In 
the  meantime,  Saroj,  which  had  long  pos- 
sessed episcopal  and  selgneurlal  rights  in 
Genera,  reduced  the  city  to  entire  submis- 
sion. But  the  oppresBlve  manner  in  which 
the  ducal  authority  was  exercised,  led  Ge- 
nera, in  1525,  to  Join  Berne  and  Prlburg. 
The  duke  was  forced  to  yield.  Berne  and 
Genera  concluded  the  perpetual  league  of 
1531,  and  Berne  gained  possession  of  the 
Pays  de  Yaud.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
formed doctrines  were  propagated  from 
Genera  by  Calrln.  By  the  peace  of  Lau- 
sanne, in  15M,  Saroy  first  renounced  her 
claims  upon  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  was 
thus  driven  from  Helretla,  as  Ncuburg 
had  been  before.  About  this  time  G555), 
Berne  and  Friburg  dirided  between  them- 
selres  the  territories  of  the  counts  of  Gru- 
yere;  so  that,  in  all  Helretla,  no  great  fa- 
mily of  the  ancient  nobles  retained  its  pa- 
trimonial estates,  except  that  of  Heuburg. 

The  Swiss,  however,  were  distracted  by 
religious  and  political  conirorersles.  Aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  struggled  for  the 
superiority,  and  the  Intrigues  of  Spain  filled 
the  people  of  the  Valtellne  (1617-21)  with 
a  (tpirit  of  fanaticism.  In  foreign,  and  es- 
pecially In  the  Prenyl  serrlce.  the  Swiss 
adopted  foreign  manners :  he  sold  his  blood 
to  foreign  masters ;  and  the  ancient  Swiss 
purity  and  simplicity  retired  to  the  remote 
valleys  of  the  higher  Alps.  At  the  same 
time,  the  connection  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  (3erman  empire  became  less  and 
less  close,  while  the  cantons  obtained  the 
confirmation  of  their  rights  from  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II. 

But  the  Infiuence  of  Prance  soon  became 
predominant,  and  Bome  swayed  the  minds 
of  its  adherents  by  means  of  Jesuit  col- 
leges at  Lucerne  and  Prlburg ;  and  parti- 
cularly through  the  papal  nnndo  at  La- 
ceme.  In  the  thirty  years*  war,  the  con- 
federates maintained  a  prudent  neutrality ; 
and,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648>,  the 
complete  separatlcm  of  Switzerland  from 
the  German  empire  waa  at  length  solemnly 
acknowledged. 

In  1863,  France  renewed  her  alllAnee 
with  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that  they  had 
no  right  to  form  alliances  with  other  pow- 
ers. The  conquest  of  the  Franche  Oomt^ 
in  1674.  and  the  siege  of  Bhelnfeld,  In 
1678,  by  the  French,  together  with  theereo 
tlon  of  the  fortress  of  HOnlngen.  in  1670, 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Swiss. 
They,  howerer,  happily  maintained  their 
neutrality,  eren  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  During  the  persecution  of  the 
protcstants  in  France,  to  whom  they  rea- 
dily gave  an  asylum  and  pecnuiary  aid,  they 

id  as  Uttle  regard  to  the  remonstrances 


of  Louis,  who  viewed  the  reformers  as  re- 
bels, as  he  did  to  the  Intercession  of  the 
Protestant  Swiss  cantons  in  favour  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith. 

The  Swiss  had  Uttle  Influence  fn  fbreign 
politics  during  the  eighteenth  century; 
and,  until  towards  its  close,  they  suffered 
little  from  foreign  interference.  This  tmn- 
quIIUty,  which,  however,  was  often  Inter- 
rupted by  internal  dissensions,  was  alike 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  almost  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  the  Swiss 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  acquired  distinguished  repu- 
tation, as  the  names  of  Haller,  Bonnet. 
Bernoulli,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bodmer, 
Brcltinger,  Gessner,  Sulzor,  Hlnel,  Fusell, 
Hettinger,  John  von  Mttller.  PestalozzI, 
and  many  others,  bear  witness. 

The  people  of  the  democratic  cantons 
enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  freedom,  and 
took  a  large  share  In  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Those  places  which  were  under  the 
general  protection  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy, wera  not  burdened  by  excessive 
taxes ;  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civil 
freedom,  and  numerous  municipal  rights. 
The  larger  cantons,  as  Berne  and  Zurich, 
In  which  the  government  was  administered 
by  the  c^ltals,  or  by  a  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  enjoyed  many  peculiar  privi- 
leges, were  also  in  a  fiourishlng  condition. 
There  were  no  oppressive  taxes;  but  al- 
most everywhere  the  government  was  con- 
scientiously conducted ;  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  was  cheap  and  simple,  and 
benerolent  institutions  were  numerous. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  farourable  cir- 
cumstances, internal  dissensions  still  con- 
tinued, and  new  troubles  arose  In  1700, 
which  shook  the  political  fabric;  blood  waa 
often  spilt,  and  punishment  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 

Although  the  Swiss  hsd  at  first  firmly 
maintained  their  neutrality  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  rerolutlon,  French  power  and 
Intrigue  gradually  deprired  them  of  their 
former  constitution ;  and,  after  incorporat- 
ing several  portions  of  Switzerland  with 
the  French  and  Cisalpine  republics,  the 
French  converted  the  Swlsa  confederacy 
into  the  Helretic  republic,  one  and  indi- 
risible,  imder  an  executire  directory  of  five 
persons.  The  leglslstlre  power  was  di- 
rided between  a  senate  and  a  great  coun- 
cil, to  which  each  of  the  fourteen  cantons 
elected  twelre  members.  It  was  In  rain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  at- 
tempted to  prerent  this  rerolutlon.  They 
were  speedily  orerpowered. 

But  the  oppression  of  the  French,  tho 
arbitrary  manner  In  which  they  disposed  of 
the  highest  ofllces,  and  the  great  number 
of  weak  and  corrupt  men  who  were  raised 
to  power— soon  made  the  new  officers  con- 
temptible. Aloys  Reding,  a  man  of  en- 
terprising spirit,  whose  family  was  cele- 
brated In  the  annals  of  his  country,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  orerthrowlng  the  central 
goremment.  Uuterwalden,  Schwelts,  Zu- 
rich, GUrus,  Apponzell.  and  the  Grisons 
wished  to  restore  the  federal  constitution  ; 
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and  RiMllnff  Iraairlned  that  Buonaparte  hlm- 
»elf,  who  bad  Ja»t  withdrawn  the  French 
troopa  from  Switzerland,  would  favour  bis 
plan.  The  smaller  canton*.  In  their  dirt 
at  SchwciU  (August  0, 1803).  declared  that 
they  wonid  not  accept  the  constitution 
which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and 
that  they  preferred  a  federal  Roremment, 
The  consequence  waa  a  civil  war.  Zurich 
wa»  he»leKed  to  no  purpose  by  the  tmops 
of  the  Ilflvetic  republic,  anainst  whom  Its 
gates  were  shut.  Rodolph  von  Erlach 
and  jrcnt-ral  Auf  der  Naur,  at  the  bend 
of  the  Innunrents,  occupied  Borne  and  Fri- 
burff.  The  Helvetic  government  retired  to 
Lausanne. 

Aloys  Reding  now  summoned  a  general 
nsHonibly,  which  was  held  at  Schweitt.  8ep- 
U'mt>er  J7.  Three  days  after,  the  Brst  c-«in- 
Bul  of  Franco  offered  to  the  cantons  his 
medUtlon ;  but  the  small  cantons,  guided 
by  Aloys  Reding  and  HInel  of  Zurich,  per- 
severed in  their  opposition.  Twelve  thou- 
sand French  troops  entered  Swltcerland, 
under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated.  Rediug 
and  HI  reel  were  imprisoned.  In  Decern  l>er, 
l)oth  parties  sent  deputies  of  the  eighteen 
cantons  to  Paris,  to  whom  Buonspart« 
tran^iraitted  by  BarthtSl^ray,  Fouch6,  and 
ROdcrer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February 
10,  1800,  restoring  the  cantonal  system,  but 
granting  freedom  to  the  former  subjecu 
of  the  cantons. 

The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  In  num- 
ber .•— Aargau,  Appemell,  Basle,  Berne,  Fri- 
l>urg,  (llarus.  Orisons,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall, 
Hcbaffhauaen,  Schweita,  Soleure,  Tessin, 
Thurgau,  Unterwalden,  tJri.  Pays  de  Vaud, 
Zng.  and  Zurich.  The  republic  of  Talals  was 
changed  by  a  degree  of  Napoleon,  In  1810, 
int4>  a  French  department ;  and  as  early  as 
IHOO,  he  granted  Netifchitel  (which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  by  Prussia,  but  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  Swltierland,) 
to  general  Berthier,  aa  a  sovereign  prin- 
cipality. Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of 
*  mediator  of  Switzerland ;  *  and  the  mili- 
tary service  required  of  the  Swiss  became 
more  and  more  oppreaaiva  It  waa  only 
by  great  flrmness  and  the  aacriflce  of  Im- 
mense sums  of  money,  that  most  of  the  can- 
tonal governments  could  avert  greater  op- 
pression ;  thoy  were  obliged  to  adopt  the 
C4>ntineutal  system  ;  and  the  canton  of  Tei^ 
sin  WAS  long  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
In  181 S,  when  the  theatre  of  war  ap- 
pn>achcd  Switxerland,  France  permitted 
the  Swiss  to  maintain  their  neutrality  ; 
but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  am- 
biguously, and  large  armies  were  soon 
marched  through  the  country,  in  various 
directions,  to  France.  Their  arrival  excited 
a  fermentatl<m  in  many  quartera.  The  act 
of  mediation  was  annulled,  December  99, 
1813,  at  Zarich ;  and  several  cantons,  of 
which  Berne  was  the  first,  laboured  to 
revive  their  old  constitutions.  Through 
the  Influence  of  the  allied  monarchs,  the 
cantons  were  flually  prevailed  on  to  assem- 
ble a  general  council ;  but  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  agitated  several  of  the 
cantona.  A  diet  waa  at  length  assembled 
at  Zurich,  and  now  articles  of  coufedera- 
iou  were  agreed  upon  by  nineteen  cantons. 


September  18,  1814.  Tbey^  reaemUcd  tbe 
old  federal  pact  in  many  re»pe«tA.  This 
confederacy  was  acknowledged  by  the  cue- 
greas  of  Vienna.  The  bishopric  at  BacTr, 
wlth  Blenne,  waa  given  to  the  canton  ox 
Bpme,  excepting  the  district  of  Blrsrck, 
which  felt  to  Basle,  and  a  smaU  porttda 
which  fell  to  NeufcblteL  The  former  r»- 
Intious  of  the  Utter  place  to  Pni»tiA  were 
rextortMl,  and,  with  Genera  and  the  TafaaLB. 
it  Joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  csa- 
tons.  making  their  number  twrnty-tvo. 

Aagun  7,  181S,  the  compact  at  Zarlcb 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  adopted,  mtttr 
the  deputies  of  the  confederacy  at  flenna 
had  given  in  their  arceasion  to  the  mct«  of 
the  congress  ot  Vienna,  so  far  as  they  re^ 
lated  to  Switzerland.    Soon  utler,  8w1t«e«^ 
land  became  a  member  of  the  holy  *n<%Tic^ 
But  the  political  state  of  the  Swiss  caatuns. 
as  settled  by  the  congress  of  Vlennm,   aa4 
Jealously  watched  by  the  holy  alliance,  save 
rise  to  much  disaffection  In  the  great  body 
of  the  people.    In  this  stale  of  thtn^s  the 
general  demand  for  reform.  In  the  electoral 
assemblies  of  Tessin  (one  of  the  amaU  can- 
tons), compelled   the  council,  Jane  1830^ 
to  yield  to  the  public  voice,  and  estabtlsh 
a  system  of  direct  elections,  and  of  pub- 
licity of  proceedings  In  the  great  coanctl, 
and  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  inviolability  of  penons,  um  psru 
of  the  constitution.    This  event,  and  the 
French  revolution  of  July  I8S0,  set  the  ex-  I 
amplos  for  general  risings  in  varioos  parts  | 
of  the  country.     In  the  new  cantons  Che 
popular  demands  were  generally  so  readily 
complied  with  as  to  prevent  any  serious 
disturbances,  and  the  democratic  cantons 
took  hardly  any  part  In  the  troubles  ;  bot 
in  the  old  aristocratic  cantons,  the  opposi- 
tion was  stronger  and  more  systematic. 
Still,   as   many  of  the  townspeople  wers 
favourable  to  more   popular   uistltatlon^ 
the  governments,  even  in  these  cantons, 
generally  yielded,  with  little  opposition,  to 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  ;  and  in  Fribnrg, 
Berne,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Schaflhansen,  the 
revision  of  the  constitution,  the  abolltloa 
of  privileges,  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  election,  abolition  of  censorship  of  the 
press,  ftc.  were  among  the  ooncesstons 
to  popular  rights. 

From  that  period  Uttle  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  general  tranqniUlty  of  the  country 
till  1840,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
cause  of  which  waa  as  follows  :  —  In  the 
cantt)n  of  Aargau,  where  the  populatioo 
is  mixed,  a  portion  of  the  catholics  had 
risen.  In  1840,  In  Insurrection  against  the 
government ;  and  as  It  was  found  that 
the  convents  In  that  canton  had  instigated 
the  rising,  their  suppression  was  decreed, 
and  the  revenues,  after  providing  perma- 
nently for  their  Inmates,  appropriated  to 
religious  and  charitable  purposes.  In  the 
diet.  Lucerne,  the  leading  catholic  can- 
ton, vigorously  protested  against  this  act, 
and  the  Argovlans  offered  to  restore  the 
couTcnta.  But  the  catholic  party  was 
not  satisfied.  In  the  canton  of  Valals 
the  clergy  went  so  far  as  to  fefuse  the 
sacraments  to  the  members  of  Tonng 
Switzerland,  as  the  liberal  party  was  nauNo, 
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and  eren  to  tbelr  relatives,  or  the  readers 
of  their  journals.  The  Jesuits,  elated  with 
their  triumph  In  the  Yalals,  now  became 
extremely  active  In  the  other  catholic  can- 
tons, and  in  1844  they  were  formally  invited 
to  enter  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  from  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  excluded,  to  take 
charge  of  the  cantonal  education.  This  led 
to  civil  dissension  In  the  canton :  the  expul- 
sion of  th(^  leaders  of  the  anti-Jesuit  party, 
and  the  invasion  of  it  by  free  corpafrom  the 
adjacent  cantona.  Masters  soon  began  to 
assume  a  more  serious  aspect.  In  the  diet 
of  1944  the  Argovian  deputy  had  proposed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  con- 
federacy. Ho  then  met  with  no  support : 
but  in  the  diet  of  184&  a  minority  voted 
for  that  measure.  In  1840  Lureme  and 
six  other  catholic  cantons  formed  what 
was  termed  the  Sonderbnnd,  or  Separate 
League,  an  armed  confederacy,  in  fact.  In 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
was  voted  to  be  Illegal  by  a  majority  of  the 
diet ;  and  changes  nf  government  which 
took  place  Immediately  after  In  Berne, 
Geneva,  and  other  places,  having  given 
more  strength  to  the  anti-Jesuit  party, 
the  expulsion  of  that  society,  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Sonderbund.  was  resolved 
on  by  the  diet.  But  as  the  catholic  can- 
tons, relying  on  Austria  and  on  France  for 
support,  refused  compliance,  it  waa  re- 
solved to  have  reronrse  to  arms.  The 
troops  of  the  diet,  commanded  by  general 
Dufour,  appeared  before  Friburg,  which 
opened  its  gates  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  federal  army  then  resumed  lu  march, 
and  Siton  reached  the  vicinity  of  Lucerne, 
where  a  surrender  was  made  after  one 
vigorous  action  at  the  adjacent  village  of 
Roth.  The  leaders  of  the  Sonderbund  took 
to  flight,  and  the  JesuiU  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  canton  within  forty-eight  hours. 
The  remaining  cantons  sent  In  their  sub- 
mission, and  thus,  through  the  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  general  Dufour's  measures,  the 
civil  war  was  terminated  without  giving 
Anstrta  or  any  other  power  a  pretext  for 
Interference.  In  1848,  while  Europe  was 
convulsed  by  revolution,  Switzerland  en- 
Inyed  comparative  tranquillity ;  save  that 
Neufchfltel,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
Prussia,  then  shook  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
and  was  annexed  to  Swltxcriand. 


In  the  year  1864  It  seemed  for  a  time  that 
a  war  between  the  federation  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  Inevitable,  On  the  and  of 
September  a  band  calling  themselves  royal- 
ists under  the  count  ox  Pourtalea,  seised 
the  castle  of  KeufchAtel,  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  canton,  and  called  on 
the  people  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  on  whose  behalf  they  had 
struck  the  blow.  In  an  engagement  with 
some  federal  troops  who  were  sent  against 
them,  these  royalists  were  defeated,  twelve 
being  killed  and  more  than  one  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  The  federal  coondi  or- 
dered that  the  prisoners  should  be  tried  for 
high  treason :  Che  king  of  Prussia  demanded 
that  they  should  be  unconditionally  libe- 
rated, grounding  his  demand  on  his  seig- 
norial  rights  over  Neufchiitel.  It  seems 
that  In  1707  the  states  of  Neufchfltel  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Brandenburg.  In  1814  Neufchfltel  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  SwIm  confederation,  but  in 
1815  the  rights  of  the  king  of  Prussia  were 
recognised  and  conflrmed  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  In  1818  the  people  determined 
to  assimiUOe  themselves  wholly  to  the 
other  members  of  the  confederation,  and 
disputed  the  Prussian  claims,  which,  how- 
ever, were  again  recognised  by  the  five 
powers  tir  165S;  and  so  matters  continued 
until  this  attempt  of  the  royalists  in  19M. 
The  federal  ooondl,  although  urged  by 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  Prussian  demand.  On  ex- 
plaining the  state  of  the  case  to  the  French 
emperor,  the  latter  advised  them  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners,  and  showed  great  irri- 
tation when  his  advice  was  rejected,  and 
warned  Switxerland  that  henceforth  she 
oonid  hardly  expect  much  assistance  from 
Franca.  In  April  1857,  a  treaty  o^  media- 
tion was  concluded  by  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  gave  up  for  ever  all  rights  of  so- 
vereignty over  Neufchfltel  and  Valengin 
for  the  solid  consideration  of  1,000,000 
francs  to  be  paid  by  the  federation.  The 
king  had  also  the  consolation  of  being  per- 
mitted to  style  himself  prince  of  Neuf- 
chfltel and  Valengin,  under  the  express  ad- 
mission that  the  title  was  never  to  be  made 
the  basts  of  any  political  claim. 


THE  mSTOBY  OF  ITALY. 


Bcft>Bi  Rome  Iwd  absorbed  all  tlie  rltal 
power  of  Italy,  tbls  country  was  tbirkly 
hibabited,  and  for  the  most  part,  bjr  cirl- 
liaed  naUona.  In  the  north  of  Italy  alone, 
whlob  offered  the  longeat  raaistance  to  the 
Romana.  dwelt  the  Gaula.  Farther  sonth. 
on  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  a  namber  of 
amall  trlbea,  coch  as  tlie  Btmacl,  the  8am- 
nitea.  and  Latlna.  endoaroured  to  And  safety 
by  forming  eonfederaclea.  Leaa  closely 
united,  and  often  hostile  to  each  other, 
were  the  Greek  oolonlea  of  Lower  Italy, 
called  Maona  Oreda. 

Itaha  did  not  become  the  general  name 
of  this  eonntry  until  the  age  of  Augustus. 
It  had  been  early  Imperfectly  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Heapmia. 
AMsonio.  Satumia^  and  (EaotriA^  were  also 
names  applied  by  them  to  the  southern 
part,  with  which  alone  they  were  at  first 
acquainted.  The  name  nalia  was  at  first 
merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, until  it  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  country. 

The  modem  history  of  Italy  begins  with 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  Romulus 
Augustus,  its  last  feeble  emperor,  wm  de- 
throned by  his  German  guards.  Odoaoer, 
their  leader,  assumed  the  title  of  kkng  of 
rialp,  and  thus  this  country  was  aepanuked 
from  the  Roman  empire.  But  this  rallant 
hurtwriau  could  not  communicate  a  spirit 
of  Independence  and  energy  to  the  degene- 
rate ItAlians;  nothing  but  an  amalgama- 
tion with  a  people  In  a  state  of  nature  could 
effect  their  regeneration.  Such  a  people 
already  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 

Theodorlo,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in- 
stigated by  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  Bast, 
orerthrew  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer,  in  493, 
and  reduced  all  Italy.  His  Goths  spread 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  In  the  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some  fugltlres,  who 
had  Ded  from  the  deyastationa  of  AtUla, 
uislntalned  their  freedom. 

Tbeodoric,  who  combined  the  rigour  of 
the  north  with  the  cultivation  of  the  south, 
la  Justly  termed  the  Great.  But  the  energy 
of  his  people  soon  yielded  to  Roman  corrup- 
tion. Totlla,  for  ten  years,  contested  In 
vain  the  almost  completed  conquest  with 
the  military  sklU  of  Belisarlus.  He  fell 
In  battle  In  S63;  after  which  Italy  was  an- 
nexed to  the  east^n  empire,  under  an  ex- 
arch, who  resided  at  Rarenna.  But  the 
first  eiarch,  Narsea,  sunk  under  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his 
successor  neglected  the  defence  of  the 
passes  of  the  Alps.  The  country  was  then 
Invaded  by  the  Lombards,  who.  under  Al- 
Imln,  their  chief  or  king,  conquered  the 
territory  which  aftorwarda  received  Its 
name  from  them. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  Indnded 


Upper  Italy,  ^sscany,  and  Umbrta.    «^^^u«. 
also  created  the  duchy  of   Benermto  in 
Lower  Italy.    The  whole  of    Lombardfan 
Italy  was  dlTlded  into  thirty  great  HcTb. 
under  dukes,  counts,  40.,  whleli  aoon 
came  hereditary.   Together  with  the 
kingdom,  the  confederation  of  the  tngitlir 
in  the  lagoons  still  subsisted  In  undisturbed 
freedom.   The  Islanders,  by  the  etecttoa  at 
their  first  doge  Anafesto,  in  «0r.  aatabliabed 
a  central  government,  and  the  repobUe  of 
Tenloe  was  founded. 

Rarenna,  the  seat  of  the  exarcli,  wf  tli 
Romagna,  the  Pentapolis,  or  the  Are  mart- 
time  cities  (Rimini,  Plsaro.  Fano.  Blnlfra- 
glla,  and  Ancona),  and  almost  ail  the  coaata 
of  Lower  Italy,  where  Amalfl  and  Oaeta 
had  dukes  of  their  own,  of  the  Gre«k  na- 
tion, remained  unconquered,  together  with 
Sicily  and  the  capital,  Rome,  which  waa 
governed  bya  patrician  in  the  name  of  tlie 
emperor.  The  alight  dependence  on  tha 
court  of  Byxantium  disappeared  almost  en- 
tlrely  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  Leo,  the  Isaurlan.  exasperated 
the  orthodox  Italians  by  his  assault  of  im- 
ages. The  cities  expelled  his  olBcera.  and 
chose  consuls  and  a  senate,  aa  in  ancient 
times.  Rome  acknowledged,  not  Indeed 
the  power,  but  a  certain  paternal  autho- 
rity of  its  bishopa,  even  In  secular  aflaira, 
in  consequence  of  the  respect  which  their 
holiness  procured  them.  The  popes.  In 
their  efforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Rome 
against  the  Lombards,  forsakm  by  the 
court  of  Byxantium,  generally  had  recoorso 
to  the  Prankish  kings. 

In  consideration  of  the  aid  expected 
against  king  Astolphus,  pope  Stephen  III., 
In  75S.  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who  In  the 
preceding  year  had  been  made  king  of  the 
Pranks,  with  the  approlmtion  of  pope  Za- 
chariaa,  but  with  the  assent  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Rome,  appointed  him  patrician, 
as  the  Imperial  governor  had  hitherto  been 
deoomioated.  Qiarlemagne  made  war  upon 
Desiderius,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  In 
defence  of  the  Roman  church,  took  him 
prisoner  In  his  capital,  Parla,  united  his 
empire  with  the  Prankish  monarchy,  and 
eventually  gave  Italy  a  king  in  his  son  Pe- 
pin. But  his  attempts  against  the  duchy 
of  Benerento.  the  independence  of  which 
was  maintained  by  duke  Aiidils,  against  the 
republics  in  Lower  Italy,  where  Vafdea, 
Amalll,  and  Gaeta.  In  particular,  had  be- 
come rich  by  navigation  and  oommeroe, 
were  unsuccessful.  The  exarchate,  with 
the  Are  citlea,  had  already  been  presented 
to  the  pope  by  Pepin,  In  750,  and  Charle- 
magne conflrmed  the  gift ;  but  the  secular 
supremacy  of  the  popes  was  not  completed 
until  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  about 
the  year  1200.    Their  rank,  howerer«  among 
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the  ecclesljutlcs  of  the  weit,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  now  acquired,  gave  them  an 
ascendancy  over  the  clergy  and  laity  In 
Europe,  which  they  failed  not  to  improve 
until  they  were  acknowledged  as  the  In- 
fallible heads  of  the  church. 

Leo  III.  bestowed  on  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  on  Ohristmas-day,  jld.  800,  the 
Imperial  crown  of  the  west,  which  needed 
a  Charlemagne  to  raise  It  from  nothing. 
But  dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conquest 
was  looked  upon  as  a  new  Invasion  of  bar- 
barians, united  the  free  cities,  Rome  ex- 
cepted, more  closely  to  the  eastern  empire. 
Bven  during  the  lifetime  of  Charlemagne, 
Prankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson 
Bernard ;  who,  however,  having  attempted 
to  become  Independent  of  his  uncle,  Louis 
the  Debonnalre,  was  deprived  of  the  crown, 
and  had  his  eyes  torn  out. 

Italy  now  remained  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Prankish  monarchy,  till  the  partition 
of  Terdun,  which  took  place  in  843;  when 
it  was  allotted,  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  what  was  afterwards  called  Lorraine, 
to  Lothaire  I.,  eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lo- 
thalre  left  the  government  to  his  son  Louis 
IL,  the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian 
princes  of  the  Carlo vingian  line.  After  his 
death,  in  875,  Italy  became  the  apple  of 
discord  to  the  whole  family.  Charles  the 
Bald,  of  Prance,  first  took  possession  of 
it ;  and  after  his  death  Carloman,  king  of 
Bavaria;  who  was  succeeded,  in  880,  by  his 
brother  Charles  the  Pat.  king  of  Suabla. 
who  united  the  whole  monarchy  of  the 
Franks  for  the  last  time. 

His  dethronement,  in  887,  was  the  epoch 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  In  Italy.  Beren- 
garius,  duke  of  Prlull,  and  Gnldo,  duke 
.of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea, 
the  only  ones  remaining  of  the  thirty 
great  vassals),  disputed  the  crown  between 
them.    Guldo  was  orowned  king  and  em- 

Kror,  and  after  his  death  (8M),  his  son 
imbert.  Arnold,  the  Oarlovingian  king 
of  the  Germans,  enforced  his  claims  to  the 
royal  and  Imperial  crown  of  Italy  (896), 
but,  like  most  of  his  successors,  was  able 
to  maintain  them  only  during  bis  residence 
In  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Arnold, 
Louis,  king  of  Lower  Burgundy,  became 
the  competitor  of  Berengarlus  I. ;  and  this 
bold  and  noble  prince,  although  crowned 
king  In  8M,  and  emperor  In  80S,  did  not 
enjoy  quiet  till  he  had  expelled  the  emperor 
Louis  III.  and  vanquished  another  compe- 
titor, Rodolph  of  Upper  Burgundy :  he  was 
even  then  unable,  on  account  of  the  feeble 
condition  of  the  state,  to  defend  the  king- 
dom elfectlvely  against  the  invasions  of  the 
Saracens  and  the  Hungarians. 

After  the  assassination  of  Berengarlus, 
in  034,  Rodolph  II.  relinquished  his  claims 
to  Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  In  exchange  for 
that  country.  Hugh  sought  to  strengthen 
the  Insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody 
tyranny.  His  nephew,  Berengarlus,  mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  to  Otho 
the  Great,  of  Germany,  assembled  an  army 
of  fuffltiv(>ii.  returned  aiid  overthrew  Hnirh 


counsellor.  But,  after  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire, In  050,  (poisoned,  it  was  said,  by 
Berengarlus),  the  latter  wished  to  compel 
his  widow  — the  beautiful  Adelaide— con- 
trary to  her  Inclination,  to  marry  his  son. 
Escaping  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had 
consigned  her,  she  took  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Caaossa,  where  she  was  besieged  by  Be- 
rengarlus II.  She  now  applied  for  aid  to 
Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who  passed  the 
Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered  Pavla,  be- 
came king  of  the  Pranks  and  Lombards, 
and  married  Adelaide. 

To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession 
of  Prinll,  (the  key  of  Italy),  which  Otho 
gave  to  his  brother  Henry,  Berengarius 
was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as 
the  vassal  of  Otho.  But  the  nobles  of 
Italy  preferring  now  complaints  against 
him,  ten  years  after,  Otho  returned  in 
061,  deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to 
Bamberg :  and.  after  having  been  himself 
crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  Iron  crown, 
in  061,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  Ger- 
man. Otho  gave  the  great  imperial  flefs 
to  Germans,  and  granted  to  the  Italian 
cities  privileges  that  were  the  foundation 
of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  they  soon 
became  ripe. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  oonrt, 
owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  French 
kings,  which  had  promoted  their  Influence 
on  the  government,  so  beneflclal  under 
IxK)  IT.  and  popes  of  a  similar  character, 
became,  through  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  court  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
flrst  cause  of  its  decline.  The  clergy  and 
the  people  elected  the  popes  according  to 
the  wlU  of  the  consuls  and  a  few  patri- 
cians. Alberto  of  (}amerino,  and  his  son 
Octavian,  were  absolute  masters  of  Rome, 
and  Uie  last  was  pope,  under  the  name  of 
John  XII.,  when  twenty  years  of  age.  Otho 
the  Great,  whom  he  had  crowned  emperor 
In  Rome,  in  963,  deposed  him,  and  chose 
Leo  YIII.  In  his  stead;  but  the  people, 
jealous  of  its  right  of  election,  chose  Be- 
nedict V. 

Prom  this  time,  the  popes.  Instead  of 
ruling  the  people  of  Rome,  became  depen- 
dent on  them.  In  Lower  Italy,  the  re- 
publics of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfl  still 
defended  their  Independence  against  the 
Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the 
more  ease,  since  the  duchy  had  been  di- 
vided, in  839,  between  Slconolphus  of  Bar 
lemo  and  Radelghlslus  of  Benevento,  and 
subsequently  among  a  great  number,  and 
since,  with  the  dukes,  they  had  had  a  com- 
moiv  enemy  In  the  Bai^cens,  who  had  been 
pre  ously  Invited  over  from  Sicily  by  both 
parties  (about  880),  as  auxlllartea  against 
each  other,  but  who  had  settled  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  Apulia.  The  emperors 
Louis  II.  and  Baslllus  Maoedo  had,  with 
combined  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the 
Mussulmans;  the  former  was,  neverthe- 
less, unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower 
Italy,  but  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
gained  a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the 
regions  taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  sepa- 
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liberty  of  the  r^pubUrt,  npwiirdi  of  »  han- 
dred  yean,  being  governed  by  a  catapan 
(or  goremor-general)  at  Barl.  Otho  the 
Gn^at  himself  did  not  succeed  in  driving 
them  altogether  from  Italy.  The  marriage 
of  hif  son.  Otho  IL,  with  the  Greek  prln- 
eets  Theophania,  put  an  end  to  hit  exer- 
tion! for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  at  Basentello  to  the  similar 
attempts  renewed  by  Otho  11.  (980). 

In  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  count 
of  Tnsculum,  who  wished  to  supplant  the 
absent  emperor  at  Rome,  a  noble  Roman, 
the  consul  Cresoentlus,  in  080,  attempted  to 
govern  Rome  under  the  semblance  of  her 
ancient  liberty.  Otho  II.,  king  since  973, 
occupied  with  his  projects  of  conquest  hi 
Lower  Italy,  did  not  interfere  with  this 
administration,  which  became  formidable 
to  the  Tlcloua  popes  Boniface  TIL  and 
John  XV.  But  when  Otho  III.,  who  had 
reigned  in  Germany  since  963,  raised  his 
kinsman  Gregory  Y.  to  the  popedom,  Cres- 
oentlus caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled, 
and  John  XVI.,  a  Greek,  to  be  elected  by 
the  people.  He  also  endeavoured  to  place 
Rome  again  under  the  nominal  supremacy 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Otho.  however, 
reinstated  Gregory,  besieged  Cresccnttus 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  caused  hlra  to  be  beheaded, 
with  twelve  other  nolile  Romans,  a.d.  90B. 
But  the  Romans  agafn  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  yielded  only 
to  force. 

On  the  death  of  Otho  III.  0003),  the 
Italians  considered  their  connection  with 
the  German  empire  as  dissolved.  Harduin, 
marauls  of  Ivrea,  was  elect<Ml  king,  and 
crowned  at  Pavla.  This  was  a  suOlclent 
motive  for  Milan,  the  enemy  of  Pavla,  to 
declare  for  Henry  II.  of  Germany.  A  civil 
war  ensued,  in  which  every  city,  relying 
on  Its  walls,  took  a  greater  or  less  part. 
Henry  was  chosen  king  of  Italy  by  the 
nobles  assembled  in  F^vla;  but  distur- 
bances arose.  In  which  a  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  Are  (a.d.  lOO*).  Not  till 
after  Hardnin*s  death,  which  occurred  In 
1015,  was  Henry  recognised  as  king  by 
all  LomNudy.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
rad IL 

At  the  diet  held  at  Roncaglla,  near  PU- 
cenza  In  1037.  Conrad  made  the  flefs  here- 
ditary by  a  fundamental  hiw  of  the  em* 
plre,  and  endeavoured  to  give  stability  and 
tranquillity  to  the  state,  but  without  suo- 
oess.  The  cities  (which  were  dally  becom- 
ing more  powerful)  and  the  bishops  were 
engaged  in  continual  quarrels  with  the 
uoblUty,  and  the  nobility  with  their  Ya»> 
sals,  which  could  not  he  repressed. 

Republican  Home,  under  the  tnflnenco 
of  the  family  of  Crescentius,  could  be  re-' 
duced  to  obedience  neither  by  Henry  II. 
and  Conrad  IL,  nor  by  the  popes.  When 
Henry  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cktn- 
rad,  entered  Italy  In  1040,  he  found  three 
popes  in  Borne,  all  of  whom  he  deposed, 
appointed  in  their  stead  Clement  IL,  and 
ever  after  flUed  the  paiMU  chair,  by  his  own 
authority,  with  virtuous  German  ecclesi- 
astics. This  reform  gave  the  popes  new 
consequence,    wlilch   afterWHrds   became 
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fatal  to  hia  sncoenor.     Beorx    dlevl   fa 
10S6. 

During  the  minority  of  his  aon  HTenry  IV. 
the  policy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  B^tldk^ 
brand,  (afterwards  Gregory  Vll.)  sacceedcd 
in  creating  an  opposition,  which  soon  be- 
came  formidable  to  the  secular  povrer.     Tbe 
Normans  also  contributed  to   tbis   resait.   i 
As  early  as  lOltt,  warriors  from  Normandy  ' 
had  established  themselves  In  Calabria  aad 
Apulia.    Allies  sometimes  of  tbe  Loin  barxla,   i 
sometimes  of  the  republics,  Bometlme«  at 
the  Greeks  against  each  other  and  a«ains£ 
the  Saracens,  they  constantly  became  tm»re   l 
powerful  by  petty  wars.    The  great  prep*-    ' 
ration  of  Leo  IX.  for  their  expulsion  termf- 
nated  In  his  defeat  and  capture  0053).    On 
the  other  hand,  Nlcolaa  II.  united  with  the 
Norman  princes,  and,  in    10&9,    invented 
Robert  Guiscard  with  all  the   terrltorfes 
conquered  by  him  In  Lower  Italy.    Vmm 
that  time,  the  pope,  in  his  conflicts  with 
the  Imperial  power,  relied  on  the  support 
of  his  faithful  vassal,  the  duke  of  ApaUa 
and  Calabria,  to  which  Sicily   was    soon 
added.    While  the  small  states  of  th^  soatb 
were  thus  united  Into  one  large  one,  the 
kingdom  In  the  north  whs  dissolving  into 
smaller  states.    The  Lombard  cities  were 
lajlng  the  foundation  of  their  future  In- 
portanoe.    Yen  Ice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were 
already  powerful. 

In  the  small  republics  of  the  north  of 
Italy,  the  government  was.  In  mdbt  cases, 
divided  between  the  consuls,   the  lesser 
council,  the  great  council,  and  the  popuhu- 
assembly.     Petty  feads  developed    their 
youthful  energies.    Such  were  those  that 
terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Lodl 
by  Milan,  In  1111,  and  the  ten  years'  siege 
of  Como.  by  the  forces  of  all  the  Lombard 
cities,  which  lasted  from  1118  to  1138.    Tbe 
subjugation   of  this  city  rendered  Milan 
the  Ilrst  power  In  Lombardy,  and  most  of 
the  neighbouring  cities  were  her  altlea 
Others  formed  a  counter-alliance  with  her 
antagonist,  Pavla.    Disputes  between  Milan 
and  Cremona  were  the  occasion  of  the  first 
war  between  the  two  unions  (1129),  to  which 
the  contest  of  Lothalre  IL  and  Conrad  of 
Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown  soon  gave 
another  direction.    This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Ghliielines  (favourers  of  the  emperor), 
and  the  Guelfs  (the  adherents  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Guelfs,  and.  in  general,  the  party 
of  the  popes). 

In  Rome,  the  lore  of  liberty,  restrained 
by  Gregory  VII„  rose  In  proportion  as  bis 
successors  ruled  with  less  energy.  The 
schisms  between  Gelaslus  IL  and  Gregory 
Till.,  Innocent  n,  and  Anacletus  lU  re- 
newed the  hopes  of  the  Romans.  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed  for  his  vio- 
lent attacks  against  the  luxury  of  the 
clergy  In  that  country,  was  their  leador. 
After  eight  years,  Adrian  IT.  succeeded  In 
effecting  his  execution. 

Frederick  I.  of  Hohenstaufen  {called  Ba^ 
barossa)  crossed  the  Alps  six  times,  in  order 
to  defend  his  possessions  In  Italy  against 
the  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities. 
Embracing  the  cause  of  Pavla,  as  tbe 
weaker,  he  devastated  the  territory  of  Mi- 
lan, and  was  crowned  In  Pavla  and  Borne. 
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In  1158,  he  reduced  Mllao,  demolished  the 
fortiflcations  of  Piaceuzii,  and  held  a  diet 
at  Ronraglla,  where  he  extended  the  Im- 
perial prcro^lves  conformably  with  the 
JuBtlnlan  code,  gave  the  cities  chief  mar 
cri8trat«8.  aud  proclaimed  a  general  peace. 
His  rigour  having  excited  a  new  rebellion, 
be  reduced  Cremona  to  ashes,  compelled 
Milan  to  sabmission,  and  having  driven  out 
all  the  inhabitant*,  demolished  the  forti- 
flcations. 

Wlien  the  emperor  entered  Italy  In  1163, 
without  an  army,  the  cities  concluded  a 
union  for  maintaining  their  freedom,  which, 
in  1167,  was  converted  into  the  Lombard 
confederacy.  The  confederates  restored 
Milan,  and,  to  hold  in  check  the  Ghibelino 
city  of  Pavia,  built  a  new  city,  called.  In 
honour  of  the  pope,  Alestandria.  Neither 
Frederick's  governor,  Chrlatlan,  archbishop 
of  Meiitz,  nor  he  himself,  could  effect  any- 
thing against  the  confederacy ;  the  former 
failed  before  Ancona,  with  ail  the  power  of 
Ohibeline  Tuscany ;  and  the  latter,  before 
Alessandria.  He  was  also  defeated  by  Milnn, 
at  Legnano,  In  1170.  He  then  concluded 
a  oonrordate  with  Alexander  IIL,  and  a 
truce  with  the  cities  of  Traice,  and  a  peace, 
which  secured  their  independence,  at  Con- 
stance (118S).  The  republics  retained  the 
podestd  (foreign  noblemen,  now  elected  by 
themselves)  as  judges  and  generals.  As 
formerly,  all  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  But,  Instead 
of  strengthening  tbcir  league  into  a  perma- 
nent confederacy  (the  only  safety  for  Italy), 
they  were  soon  split  into  new  factions, 
when  the  designs  of  the  Hohenstaufen  on 
the  throne  of  Sicily  drew  Frederick  and 
Henry  VI.  from  Lombardy. 

During  the  minority  of  Frederick  II.,  and 
the  di8putcs  for  the  succession  to  the  Ger- 
man throne.  Innocent  III-  who  was  Fre- 
derick's guardian,  eucc«'cdea  in  reestabilah- 
ini;  the  secular  authority  of  the  holy  see  in 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
ill  enforcing  its  claims  to  the  donations  of 
Charlemagne  and  Matilda.  He  also  brought 
over  almu8t  all  Tuscany,  except  Pisa,  to  the 
party  of  the  Guelfs.  A  blind  hereditary 
hatred,  rather  than  a  seal  for  the  cauM,  in- 
spired the  parties ;  for  when  Otho  IT.  as- 
cended tba  Imperial  throne,  the  Guelfs 
became  his  party,  and  the  Ghibelines  the 
poise's  ;  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial 
throne  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  In 
the  person  of  Frederick  XL,  soon  restored 
the  ancient  relations. 

In  Florence,  this  party-spirit  gave  pre- 
tence to  the  disputes  of  the  Buondolmontl 
and  Donatl  with  the  Uberti  and  Amadei, 
originating  in  private  causes;  and  most 
cities  were  thna  Internally  divided  into 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelines.  The  Gnetf  cities  of 
Lombardy  renewed  the  Lombard  confede- 
racy, in  1230.  The  Dominican.  John  of  Yi- 
cenxa,  atucked  these  civil  wars;  but  his 
attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  In  Tlcenza 
occasioned  his  fisll.  After  the  emperor  had 
returned  from  his  crusade,  in  1330,  he  waged 
war,  with  varying  success,  against  the  cities 
and  against  Gregory  IX,  heedless  of  the 
excommunication;  while  Bszelin  dl  Ro- 
mauo,  under  the  pretence  of  favouring  the 


Ghibelines,  established,  by  every  kind  of 
violence,  his  own  power  In  Padua,  Verona, 
Yicenxa,  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  plan  of  Gregory  IX.,  to  depose  Fre- 
derick, was  successfully  executed  by  Inno 
cent  IV.,  In  the  council  of  Lyons  0346). 
This  completely  weakened  the  Ghlbeiine 
party,  which  was  already  nearly  undermined 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
The  Bolognese  united  all  the  cities  of  Italy 
In  a  Guelf  league,  and  In  1249,  took  Enzius 
prisoner,  whom  they  never  released.  In 
the  Trevlsan  Mark  alone,  the  Ghibelines 
possessed  the  supremacy,  by  means  of 
Ezzeiin,  till  he  fell  before  a  crusade  of  all  the 
Guelfs  against  him.  In  135A.  But  these 
contests  were  fatal  to  liberty;  the  house 
Delia  Scflla  followed  that  of  Romano  in  the 
dominion ;  and  Milan  Itself,  with  a  great 
part  of  lombardy,  found  masters  in  the 
house  of  Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  everywhere 
arose ;  the  maritime  republics  and  the  re- 
public of  Tuscany  alone  remained  free. 

After  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  had  become,  by 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  king  of  Naples,  sena- 
tor of  Rome,  papal  vicar  of  Tnscany,  and 
had  directed  bis  ambition  to  the  throne  of 
Italy  (a  policy  In  which  his  successors  per- 
severed), tbenamesof  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines 
acquired  a  new  signlflcation.  The  former 
denoted  the  friends,  the  Utter  the  enemies. 
of  the  French.  To  these  factions  were  added 
In  the  republics,  the  parties  of  the  noblli^ 
and  the  people,  the  latter  of  which  was  al- 
most universally  victorious.  The  honest 
exertions  of  Gregory  X.  (who  died  1370)  to 
establish  peace,  were  of  no  avail ;  those  of 
NichoUuIII.,who  feared  the  preponderance 
of  Charles,  were  more  efficient ;  but  Martin 
IV.,  servilely  devoted  to  Charles,  destroyed 
everything  which  had  been  effected,  and  por^ 
seen  ted  the  Ghibelines  with  new  animosity. 

A  different  interest— that  of  trade  aud 
navigation— Impelled  the  maritime  repub- 
lics to  mutual  wars.  The  Genoese  assisted 
Michael  Palsologns,  in  1361,  to  recover 
Constantinople  from  the  Venetians,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  Chios ;  at  Meioria,  they 
annihilated  the  navy  of  the  Plsans,  and 
completed  their  dominion  of  the  sea  by 
a  \ictory  over  the  Venetians  at  Curvola, 
which  took  place  In  1308.  Florence  ren- 
dered Its  democracy  complete  by  the  pu- 
nishmimt  of  all  the  nobles,  and  strength- 
ened the  Guelf  party  by  wise  measures; 
but  a  new  schism  soon  divided  the  Guelfs 
in  Florence  and  all  Tuscany  Into  two  fac- 
tions—the Neri  (BhMk)  and  Blanchl  (White). 
The  latter  were  almost  ail  expelled  by  the 
intrigues  of  Boniface  V IIL,  and  joined  Uie 
Ghibelines.  In  Lombardy,  freedom  seemed 
to  have  expired,  when  the  people,  weary  of 
the  everUstlng  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  roue 
In  most  of  the  cities,  and  expelled  them. 

Henry  VII.,  the  first  emperor  who  had 
appeared  in  Italy  for  sixty  years  0310),  re- 
stored the  princes  to  thulr  cities,  and  found 
general  submission  to  his  requisitions, 
peace  among  the  parties,  and  homage  to 
the  empire.  Florence  alone  undertook  the 
glorious  imrt  which  she  so  nobly  sustained 
for  two  centuries,  as  the  guardian  of  Ita- 
lian freedom  ;  she  chose  Robert  of  Naples, 
the  enemy  of  Henry,  her  protector  tor  flvo 
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|-e«ra,  and  moalncd  free  wbUe  the  other 
imru of  the  klnffdom  were  divided  Into fae- 
tions  and  dratrored  by  lnt«ctlne  wan. 

In  1330,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  ■addcnlj 
entered  Italy.  Invited  by  the  Inhabitant* 
of  Brescia,  taroared  by  the  pope,  elected 
lord  of  Lacca,  everywhere  acting  the  part 
of  a  mediator  and  peacemaker,  he  wonld 
have  succeeded  In  establishing  the  power 
at  which  he  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed 
by  the  Florentines.  On  his  second  expe- 
dition to  Italy  In  1333.  Ano  VIscontL  Mar- 
tlno  della  Scala,  and  Robert  of  Kaples. 
united  sgalnst  him  and  his  ally,  the  papal 
legate,  Bertrand  of  Potet,  who  aspired  to 
the  dominion  of  Bologna.  After  the  down- 
fall of  both  in  1384,  when  the  Pepoli  began 
to  mle  In  Bologna,  Martlno  della  Scala  be- 
came master  of  half  Lorn  hardy.  Florence 
led  the  opposition  against  him,  and  excited 
a  war  of  the  league.  In  which  it  gained  no- 
thing bat  the  security  of  Its  liberty. 

In  Rome.  Oula  Rienxl,  In  1347,  sought  to 
restore  order  and  tranquillity ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed tribune  of  the  people,  but  was 
forced,  after  seven  months,  to  yield  to  the 
nobility.  Having  returned,  after  seven  years 
of  banishment,  with  the  legate  cardinal 
Albomoz,  he  ruled  again  a  short  time,  and 
at  length  was  murdered  In  an  Insurrection. 
The  Genoese,  tired  «if  the  perpetual  disputes 
of  the  Ohibeline  Spinolas  and  DoHas  with 
the  Ouelf  Grlmaldl  and  Fieschi.  banished 
all  these  families  In  1339,  and  made  81mon 
Boccanegra  their  llrst  doge. 

In  1347  luly  suffered  by  a  terrible  flkmlne, 
and  a  still  more  terrible  pestilence  In  the 
ye«r  following,  which  awept  away  two 
thirds  of  the  population.  No  leas  terrible 
was  the  scourge  of  the  bmnde  (banditti),  or 
largo  com  pan  ies  of  soldiers,  who,  after  every 
peace,  continued  the  war  on  their  own  ac- 
oount,  ravaging  the  whole  country  with 
Are  and  sword. 

Pope  Innocent  TI.  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  church, 
by  means  of  the  cardinal  legate,  Rgidlns 
Albomot  (13M-«0);  but,  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities by  the  oppressions  of  the  legates, 
and  encouraged  by  Florence,  the  conquered 
cities  revolted  In  137S.  The  cruelties  of  car- 
dinal Robert  of  Geneva  (afterwards  Clement 
VII.),  and  of  his  band  of  soldiers  from 
Rretogne,  produced  only  a  partial  subju- 
gation ;  and  the  great  schism,  the  freedom 
of  these  cities,  or  rather  the  power  of  their 
petty  tyrants,  was  fully  conflrmed. 

The  ViscontI,  meanwhile,  persisting  In 
their  schemes  of  conquest,  arrayed  the 
whole  strength  of  Italy  In  opposition  to 
tliem,  and  caused  the  old  factions  of  Ouelfs 
and  Ghlbellnes  soon  to  be  forgotten  In  the 
Impending  danger.  Genoa  submitted  to 
John  ViscontI,  who  had  purchased  Bologna 
from  the  Pepoli  in  1360 ;  but  his  enterprise 
against  Tuscany  failed  through  the  resist- 
ance of  the  confederated  Tuscan  republic*. 
Another  league  against  him  was  concluded 
by  the  Venetians  with  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Lombardy.  But  the  tinlon  of  the  Floren- 
tine* with  the  ViscontI  against  the  papal 
legate*  continued  but  a  short  time.  In 
Florence,  the  Onelfs  were  divided  into  the 
parties  of  the  Rlcd  and  the  AlbUsL    The 


•edition  of  the  Clompl  to  wbieti  tbts  s- 
rise,  was  quelled  by  Michael  dl  LukIow  w^ 
had  been  elected  gonfalonlere  by  tlMnk> 
selves.  In  a  way  no  le**  manly  tt&an  dlalA- 
tere*ted. 

The  Venetians,  Irritated  with    Ohrram.   i 
on  account  of  the  aasistaaoe  he  bad  siren 
the  Grnoece  in  the  war  at  Chlocxa  (larv). 
looked  quietly  on  while  John  Qaleauzo  Vis-   j 
contl  deprived  the  Delia  Scala  and  Ckrrara 
of  all  their  posseaslous :  and  Florence  alone   I 
assisted  the  unfortunate  prinoea.     Franda   , 
Carrara   made  himself    again    mtrnter    of    ' 
Padua.  In  1390,  and  maintained  hla  adT«a- 
tages.  till  he  sunk  under  the  enmicy  of  Um   1 1 
Venetians  0400).  who.  changing  tbefr  po-  , 
licy.  became  henceforth,  Instead  of  the  op-   I ' 
ponents,  the  rivals  of  th*  amblttoua  news 
of  the  Visoontl. 

In  lS9ft,  John  Oaleaao  Ohtalsed  fnnn 
the  emperor  Wenceelans  the  Inreetltore  of 
Milan  a*  a  duchy,  purchased  Pisa  (wbldi 
his  natural  son  Gabriel  bargained  away  to 
Florence,  140&).  from  the  tyrant  Gerard  c€ 
Appiano  (who  reserved  only  the  prtudp*-  | 
llty  of  Plombino).  and  subjugated  Sieatts.  '' 
Perugia,  and  Bologna;  so  that  Floroiee, 
fearfully  menared,  alone  stood  against  bias 
in  the  eause  of  liberty.  On  his  death.  In 
1409.  the  proepect  brightened,  and  dmiag 
the  minority  of  his  sons,  a  great  portion 
of  his  state*  was  lost.  When  Ladlalaaa 
of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of  the  •china, 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  ecderia*- 
tloal  sutes,  and  threatened  to  conqoer  all 
Italy,  Florence  again  alone  dared  to  realat 
him.  But  this  danger  was  transitory :  tha 
ViscontI  soon  rose  up  again  In  opposition. 

Duke  Philip  Maria  reoonqnered  all  hla 
states  of  Lombardy,  by  means  of  the  great 
Carmagnola  (1416-20).  Genoa  also,  whlcb 
was  sometimes  given  up,  in  nominal  free- 
dom to  stormy  factions  (of  the  Fre^osf, 
Adoml,  Montalto,  Guaroo),  and  at  other 
times  was  subject  to  France,  or  to  the 
marquis  of  Mnntfcrrat,  submitted  to  him 
(14S1).  Florence  subsequently  entered  into 
an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Venetians 
(1435) ;  and  by  means  of  Carmagnola,  who 
had  now  come  over  to  them,  they  conquer- 
ed the  whole  country  a*  far  as  the  Adda, 
and  retained  it  in  the  peace  of  Ferrara 

(1498). 

After  Milan  had  been  enfeebled  by  tiie 
Venetians  and  Florentines,  and  while  Al- 
phonso  of  Arragon  was  constantly  disturbed 
in  Naples,  by  the  Anjou  party,  no  dangerous 
predominance  of  power  existed  in  Italy, 
though  mutual  jealousy  still  excited  fre- 
quent wars,  in  which  two  parties  amongtbe 
Italian  mercenanr  soldiers,  the  BracheschI 
and  the  Sfoneschi,  continued  always  hos- 
tile to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  those  mercenary  bands.  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Visoontl,  in  1447.  Francis 
Sforza  succeeded  In  gaining  possession  of 
the  MiUnese  stateu  The  Venetians,  who 
aimed  at  territorial  aggrandisement,  having 
formed  a  connection  with  some  princca 
against  him,  he  found  an  ally  In  Florence, 
which,  with  a  change  of  clrcumitanoea, 
wisely  altered  her  policy.  About  this  time, 
the  family  of  the  Medici  attained  to  power 
In  that  city  by  their  wealth  and  talent 
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MlbuQ,  where  the  Sforza  had  established 
themselves ;  Venice,  wblrh  possessed  hntf 
of  Lomberdr ;  Florence,  wisely  imuiaffed  by 
Lorenzo  Medici;  the  states  of  the  church, 
for  the  most  part  restored  to  the  holy  see ; 
and  NH>le8,  which  was  incapable  of  employ- 
ing its  forces  in  direct  attacks  on  other 
states,  constituted,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  political  balance  of  Italy,  which,  during 
the  manifold  feuds  of  these  states,  per- 
mitted no  one  to  become  dangerous  to 
the  independence  of  the  rest,  till  1494, 
when  Charles  VIII.  of  Prance  entered  Italy 
to  conquer  Naples,  and  Louis  Moro  Sforaa 
played  the  part  flrst  of  his  ally,  then  of  bis 
enemy,  while  the  pope,  Alexander  VI., 
^^erly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  French, 
to  promote  the  oxAltation  of  his  son,  Osesar 
Borgia. 

A  long  succession  of  military  contests 
now  took  place,  which  were  chiefly  excited 
by  Invasions  from  Germany,  or  by  the  ef- 
forts of  party  leaders  at  home  to  usurp 
power  over  the  free  cities;  but  we  must 
IK139  by  these,  and  merely  olt)serve  that  the 
Medici  family  ultimately  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  sway.    The  brief  tranquil- 
lity of  Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to 
1)0  disturbed  by  the  grasping  ambition  of 
the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.,  who  completed 
the  subjugation  of  the  states  of  the  church, 
not.  Indeed,  for  a  son  or  nephew,  but  lu  the 
name  of  the  holy  see.    He  concluded  with 
M.ixlmillan  I.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and 
Louis  XII.,  the  league  of  Qmibrny  (1508), 
ngnlust  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Vene- 
tians,  who    succeeded   In   dissolving  the 
league    which  threatened  them  with   de- 
struction.   The  pope  then  fonned  a  league 
with  the  Venetians  themselvei",  flpaln,  and 
the  Swiss,  for  tho  purpose  of  driving  the 
French  from  Italy.    This  holy  leaKUO  did 
not,  however,  then  attain  Its  object,  al- 
though Julius  was  llitio  affected   by  the 
French  and  German  council  held  at  IMsa  to 
depose  him.    Mailmlllan  Sforaa,  who  had 
reacquired  Milan,  relinquished  it  without 
reserve   to    Francis   I.,  In  1515;   but  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  assumed  It  as  a  reverted 
Orf   of  the  empire,  and  conferred  it  on 
Francisco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian.  In 
1520.    This  was  the  cau.»o  of  violcut  war?, 
in  whicii  the  efforts  of  Francis  were  always 
unsuccessful.    He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Pavia,  and,  with  his   other   claims,  waM 
compelled   to   renounce   those  on  Mllnn, 
which  remained  to  Sforza,  and,  after  his 
death,  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his  son 
Philip.    The  Medlccan  popes,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VIL,  were  bent,  for  the  most  part, 
on   the  aggrandisement   of   their  funtily. 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  all   ItAly  submitted 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed, 
the  attempts  of  Clement  Vll.  to  weaken  his 
power,  and  conquered  and  pillaged  Rome 
In  1527;   but,  being  reconciled  with  tho 
pope,  be   raised   the   Mcdlcl    to  princely 
authority. 

Florence,  incensed  at  the  foolish  conduct 
of  lletro  towards  France,  had  banished  the 
Mtdlcl  In  UW,  but  recalled  them  in  1512; 
and  «a?  comixMIed  to  take  a  station  among 
the  principalities,  under  duke  Alexander  I. 
dc  Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  which  Florence 


had  hitherto  been  the  soul,  from  this  period 
is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  the 
history  of  Italy  is  therefore  destitute  of  a 
central  point. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch 
of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat,  Charles  V. 
gave  this  country  to  Gonzaga  of  Mantua. 
Maximilian  II.  subsequently  raised  Mont- 
ferrat to  %  duchy.  Tho  Florentines  failed 
(1537)  In  a  new  attempt  to  emancipate 
themselves,  after  the  death  of  duke  Alex- 
ander, who  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
Cosmo  I.  succeeded  him  In  the  government, 
by  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  which  Julius  II.  had  conquered 
for  the  papal  see,  Paul  II L  erected  into  a 
duchy.  In  1545,  which  he  gave  to  his  natural 
son,  Peter  Alois  Famese,  whose  son  Ottalro 
obtained  tho  imperial  investiture  in  1556. 
Genoa,  subject  to  the  French  since  1409, 
found  a  deliverer  In  Andrew  Doria  (1528). 
He  founded  the  aristocracv,  and  tiie  conspi- 
racy of  Flesco  (1547)  failea  to  subvert  him. 
In  1553,  besides  Milan.  Charles  V. conferred 
Naples  on  his  son  Philip  II.  By  the  peace 
of  Chnteau-Cambresis,  in  1550,  Philip  II.  and 
Henry  II.  of  France  renotinced  all  their 
claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was  restored  to 
Its  rightful  sovereign,  duke  Emmanuel  Phl> 
libert  of  Savoy,  the  brave  Spanish  general. 

The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Este  became  extinct  In  1597,  when  the  Ille- 
gitimate Ctaesaro  of  Este  obtained  Modena 
and  Regglo  from  the  empire,  and  Ferrara 
was  couflscated  as  a  reverted  flef  by  the 
holy  see.  In  tho  second  half  of  the  six. 
teenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  Italy  was 
Increased  by  a  long  r>eace,  as  much  as  the 
loss  of  Its  commerce  allowed ;  Henry  IV.  of 
France  having,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons, 
ceded  Saluzzo,  the  last  French  possession 
In  Italy,  to  Savoy.  The  tranquillity  conti- 
nued tin  the  contest  for  the  succession  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  tho  Gonzaga  family  (1627).  Mls< 
fortunes  In  Germany  compelled  Ferdinand 
II.  to  confer  both  countries,  in  1631.  as  a 
flef  on  Charles  of  Nevers,  the  prot4>g^  of 
France,  whose  family  remained  In  posses- 
sion tliJ  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
In  the  peace  of  Chierasco  00&1>.  Riche- 
lieu's diplomacy  acquired  also  Pignerol  and 
Casale— strong  points  of  support,  in  case  of 
new  invasions  of  Italy,  though  he  had  to 
relinquish  the  latter,  In  1937.  By  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  Delia  Itovera,  the  duchy 
of  Ordino,  with  which  Julius  11.  had  invest- 
ed it,  devolved,  in  1631,  to  the  papal  sec. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  peace  of  Italy  was  not  inter- 
rupted, excepting  by  the  attempts  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  appeared 
to  be  secured  for  a  long  time  by  the  treaty 
of  neutrality  at  Turin  (1098),  when  tho  war 
of  the  Spanish  successlim  broke  out.  Aus- 
tria having  conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and 
Montferrat.  retained  the  two  flrst  (for 
Mantua  was  forfeited  by  the  felony  of  the 
duke),  and  gave  the  latter  to  Savoy.  In  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  Austria  obtained  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily, 
which  It  exchanged  with  Austria  for  Sar- 
dinia, from  which  it  assumed  the  royal 
title.    Mont  Genevre  was  made  the  boun- 
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dJUT  between  France  and  Italjr.  Tbe  hoase 
of  rarncM  becoming  extinct  In  1731.  the 
Spanish  Infant  Obarles  obtained  Parma  and 
Placensa.  In  tlie  war  (or  tbe  PoUah  throne, 
of  1773.  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Baroy,  in 
alliance  with  Prance  and  Spain,  oonqaered 
the  Mllaneae  territory,  and  received  there- 
from, in  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1738).  Novmra 
and  Tortona.  Charles,  infant  of  Spain,  be- 
came Icing  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  ceded 
Parma  and  Placenza  to  Austria. 

The  Medici  of  Florence,  entitled,  since 
1575,  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany,  became  ex- 
tinct in  1737.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  now  receired  Tuscany  by  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Vienna,  and  becoming  empe- 
ror in  1745,  made  it  the  appanage  of  tbe 
younger  line  of  the  Austro-Lorrainehouse. 
In  1745,  the  Spaniards  conquered  Milan,  but 
were  expelled  thence  by  Charles  Emmanuel, 
to  whom  Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward, 
some  Milanese  districts.  Massa  and  Carrara 
fell  to  Modena.  in  1743,  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. The  Spanish  infant,  don  Philip, 
conquered  Parma  and  Piaccnza  in  his  own 
name,  lost  them,  obtained  them  again  as  a 
hereditary  duchy,  by  tbe  peace  of  Alx-la- 
Chaptlle.  in  1748. 

At  the  era  of  the  French  rerolutlon,  Italy 
was  divided  between  the  principality  of 
Raroy.  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  repub- 
lics of  Venice  and  Oenoa,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  small  principalities  of 
Parma  and  Modena.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  governed  by  a  king  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon ;  and  Mantua,  Milan,  and 
some  other  places  were  In  the  possession  of 
Austria. 

In  September  I7M.  tbe  French  troops 
flrst  penetrated  into  Savoy,  and  planted 
the  tree  of  liberty.  Though  expelled  for 
some  time,  in  1703.  by  ttie  Piedmontese  and 
Austrians,  they  held  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  National  Convention  had  already 
declared  war  against  Naples,  and  tbe  French 
advanced  into  the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese 
territories,  but  were  expelled  from  Italy  in 
July  1706,  by  tbe  Austrians.  Sardinians,  and 
Neapolitans.  In  17iW,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  French 
army  In  luiy.  He  forced  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  the  Utter  was  obliged  to  cede  Nice 
and  Savoy  to  France ;  conquered  Austrian 
Lombardy.  with  the  exception  of  Mantua ; 
put  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the  pope  under 
contribution;  and  struck  such  consterna- 
tion Into  the  king  of  Naples,  that  he  begged 
for  peace. 

Alter  Mantna  had  also  fiUlen.  In  1707. 
Buonaparte  formed  of  Milan.  Mantua,  the 
portion  of  Parma  north  of  the  Po.  and  Mo- 
dena, the  Cisalpine  republic.  France  like- 
wise made  war  on  the  pope,  and  annexed 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic  (1707),  by  the  pe^ce  of 
Tolentlno.  The  French  then  advanced  to- 
wards Rome,  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical 
governnieDt.and  erected  a  Uoman  republic 
(1708).  In  (jcnoa,  Buonaparte  occasioned 
a  revolution,  by  which  a  democratic  re- 
public was  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
French  under  the  name  of  the  LIgurlan  re- 
public.  The  French  had,  meanwhile,  pene- , 


trated  Into  Austria,  through  tbe  Venetian 
territory.  The  Venetians  now  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  brave  Tyroiese.  who 
gained  advantages  over  the  Freoch  In  tbe 
Alpa.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  occupied  Ve- 
nice without  striking  a  blow,  and  gave  tb« 
republic  a  democratic  oonstltation ;  bat, 
by  the  peace  of  Oampo-Formlo  GTth  Oct. 
1707),  the  Venetian  territory,  as  fiu*  aa  the 
Adige,  was  relinquished  to  Austria,  and 
the  rest  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public The  king  of  Sardinia  concluded  • 
treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  with  France. 
Cctt>beriS:  but.  In  1706.  the  directory,  aa- 
sallod  in  Rome  from  Naples,  deemed  It 
expedient  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  t«rrl« 
torles  on  the  main  land. 

Notwithstanding  lu  treaty  of  amity  with 
France,  Naples  concluded  an  alliance.  In 
1706.  with  Britain  and  Russia.  The  French, 
therefore,  occupied  Naples,  and  erected 
there  the  Parthenopean  repoblic  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  likewise  formed 
an  alliance  with  Naples  and  Britain,  and 
his  country  was,  in  return,  compelled  by 
the  French  to  receive,  like  Piedmont,  a 
military  administration.  After  the  con- 
gress of  Radstadt  was  broken  off.  Austria 
and  theOerman  empire,  under  Russian  su|>- 
port.  renewed  the  war  against  the  French, 
who  again  left  Naples  and  Rome  to  the 
British,  Russians,  and  Turks.  Tbe  king 
and  the  pope  returned  to  their  capitals  in 
Lombardy ;  the  French  were  defeated  by 
the  Austrians,  under  Kray  and  Melaa,  and 
by  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrof,  and  lost 
all  their  fortresses,  except  (3enoa,  whero 
Massena  sustained  a  vigorous  siege,  while 
his  countrymen  had  to  evacuate  all  Italy. 
But.  in  the  meanwhile.  Buonaparte  was 
made  flrst  consul  after  his  return  from 
Egypt.  He  marched  with  a  new  army  to 
Italy,  defeated  the  Anstrians  at  tbe  me- 
morable battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  capitulation,  by  which  all 
tbe  Italian  fortresses  were  again  evacuated. 

By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  Feb.  0,  1801. 
the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed  to 
Auftria.  which  was  to  indemnify  tbe  duke 
of  Modena.  by  the  cesalon  of  Briagau.  The 
duke  of  Parma  received  Tuscany,  and  after- 
wards, from  Buonaparte,  the  title  of  king 
of  EtruriN.  Parma  was  united  with  France. 
The  Cisalpine  and  LIgurlan  republics  were 
giuranteed  by  Austria  and  France,  and. 
with  the  LIgurlan  territories,  were  united 
the  imperial  flefs  included  within  their 
limits.  The  king  of  Naplea,  who  had  occn* 
pied  the  states  of  the  church,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  peace  at  Florence.  By  Rus- 
sian mediation,  he  escaped  with  the  cession 
of  Plombluo,  the  SUto  deglt  PresidJ,  and 
his  half  of  the  island  of  Bllui.  together  with 
the  promise  of  closing  his  harbours  against 
tbe  British.  The  other  half  of  Elba  Tue- 
cany  had  already  relinquished  to  France. 
But  the  whole  island  was  obstinately  de- 
fended by  the  British  and  Ck>rsicans,  with 
the  arroed  Inhabitants,  and  not  evacuated 
till  autumn.  The  State  degll  PresldJ  France 
ceded  to  Btmria.  September  lo ;  but  strong 
detachments  of  French  troops  remained 
both  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  their  sup- 
port cost  immense  suras.   To  the  republioa 
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General  Pepe,  the  revolatlonary  hero  of 

1821,  was  appolntod  to  the  chief  command. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Neapolitans,  indeed. 

know  no  hounds.    Brilliant  reviews  In  the 

morning,  patriotic  songs  and  serenades  In 

tbe   OTenlng.  consamed  the   brief  space 

which  intervened  before  the  first  division 

of    tbe  army  was  In  readiness  to  move. 

After  some  vexatious  delays,  17,000  men  at 

lencrth  left  Maples  for  the  Lombard  war. 

They  were  to  be  followed  speedily  by  S4,000 

more.    Pepe,  In  the  meantime,  proceeded 

by  sea  to  Ancona,  which  had  been  fixed  upon 

as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Neapolitan  forces, 

previous  to  the  commencement  of  active 

operations.    But  in  the  midst  of  all  these 

preparations,  the  Neapolitan  cabinet  had 

determined   that    the   expedition    should 

never  reach  its  pretended  destination. 

On  joining  the  first  division  of  his  army 
at  Ancona,  Pepe  was  naturally  eager  to 
take  part  in  the  great  struggle  in  Lombardy, 
which  was  then  at  the  hottest.  He  quickly 
discovered,  however,  that  the  superior 
officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  had  no 
Intention  to  cross  bayonets  with  the  Aus- 
trians.  Still  he  was  in  expectation  of  the 
second  and  larger  division  of  his  army, 
which  might  be  more  patriotically  disposed. 
This  second  division,  however,  never  ap- 
peared, and  was  never  intended  to  appear. 
After  some  delay,  instead  of  the  expected 
aid,  there  came  a  peremptory  order  from 
Naples,  recalling  the  whole  of  the  troops 
under  Pepo's  command  to  protect  the  ca- 
pital against  the  disaffected  within  its 
walls. 

Meanwhile,  fortune  had  hitherto  smiled 
upon  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
After  the  'five  days'  of  Milan,  the  Austrian 
commander  had  pnidently  fallen  back  upon 
the  great  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Verona, 
with  the  double  object  of  providing  for  the 
Sleety  of  his  troops,  and  of  waiting  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  In  his  front  he 
had  the  main  army  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
flushed  with  its  past  saccesses,  and  far 
outnumbering  the  Imperial  forca  In  his 
rear,  the  papal  army,  under  Dnrando,  lay 
at  vlcenxa :  while  on  every  side  a  hostile 
population  was  ready  to  intercept  his 
supplies  and  impede  his  operations.  Such 
was  the  position  of  afCalrs  In  the  end  of 
May. 

But  all  these  advantages  were  very 
shortly  afterwards  more  than  countcr- 
balnnced  by  the  masterly  operations  of  Ra- 
detsky  to  the  eastward  of  the  Adigr.  Hav- 
ing received  reinforcements  under  Welden 
to  tl)C  amount  of  35,000  men,  he  Immediately 
commenced  active  operations,  and  the  papal 
army,  which  occupied  Ylceusn,  was  the  first 
object  of  attack.  This  enterprise,  which  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  secresy  and  ex- 
pedition, was  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. After  a  faint  show  of  rcsltitance,  the 
Roman  general  surrendered,  with  nearly 
SO.OOO  men,  on  condition  of  their  T>eing 
allowed  to  recross  the  Po,  with  alt  tbo 
honours  of  war.  The  terms  were  granted 
by  Radetsky ;  and  after  the  departure  of 


with  Austria  Proper.  The  tide  of  victory 
had  now  fUrly  turned  against  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  his  adversary,  no  less  enter- 
prising than  prudent,  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing up  his  tardy  triumphs.  Charles 
Albert  had  still  under  bis  ooromand  about 
80,000  men.  The  numbers  under  Radetsky, 
who  now  began  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
were  nearly  as  great,  and  much  better 
supplied  with  all  the  maitritl  of  war.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  chances  of  success 
in  the  open  country  were  in  favour  of  the 
Austrians.  The  Pledmontese,  betrayed  by 
the  Neapolitans,  and  abandoned  by  tbe 
Romans,  still  fought  bravely,  but  without 
any  definite  plan ;  and  after  sustaining  at 
least  two  serious  defeats,  Charles  Albert  re- 
tired  precipitately  upon  his  own  dominions 
with  the  loss  of  fully  one  half  of  his  army. 
He  did  not  even,  during  his  hasty  retreat, 
attempt  to  defend  Milan,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  eventful  months,  again  fell 
into  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Aus- 
trians. Aformalarmlstlce  wasatthesame 
time  concluded ;  and  the  mediation  of  the 
great  powers  was  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  final  arrangement,  which  might 
be  beneficial  both  to  Austria  and  Italy. 

After  the  retreat  of  Charles  Albert,  the 
Venetians,  who  had  embarked  with  enthu- 
siasm in  the  war,  were  left  almost  entirely 
to  their  own  resources ;  but  in  their  isola^ 
tlon  they  displayed  a  constancy  and  a  spirit 
worthy  the  brightest  days  of  the  republia 
The  garrison,  which  was  composed  chiefly 
of  volunteers,  many  of  whom  were  memljera 
of  the  first  families  in  Italy,  not  only  de- 
fended the  city  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1848,  but  they  ventured  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  lagoons,  and  to  attack  the 
Austrian  intrenchments  on  the  main  land. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  a  descent  was  made 
upon  Mestre,  which  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Of  8,000  Austrians  who  were 
posted  there,  000  were  taken  prisoners ;  and 
an  equal  number  were  killed  or  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Venetians  was  com- 
paratively small. 

Throughout  the  winter  and  the  ensuing 
spring,  the  struggle  still  contlnned  with 
equal  obstinacy  upon  both  sides,  and  with 
varying  success.  But  a  contest  more  im- 
portant than  that  in  which  Venice  was  so 
nobly  engaged,  was  soon  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  March 
1849,  it  became  apparent  that  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  Austria  and  Sardinia 
was  inevitable.  Charles  Albert  was  still 
the  master  of  loo.ooo  troops ;  and  with  these 
he  had  resolved  to  strike  another  blow  for 
the  Independence  of  Italy.  It  was  a  rash, 
but  by  no  means  a  hopeless  enterprise ;  for 
Venice  yet  held  out,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Northern  Italy  was  still  burning  to 
shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  which  guled 
the  more  severely  after  its  temporary 
remoral  and  its  nnlooked  for  return. 
Radetsky,  Indeed,  was  now  at  Milan,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army ;  and  with  tbe  undisturbed  possession 
of   tlic  German  passes,  he   could  obtain 
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position  of  bl0  adremaiT,  tb?  king  of  Bar- 
dtnU  onc«  more  ptiobed  forward  to  the 
frontirm  of  Lombanly  with  tbe  whole  of 
his  arailah)«  tnrcA,  At  Korara  the  con- 
tending partie*  were  nearly  mat<-hed,  nam- 
lierinir  upon  either  side  aboot  50.000  men. 
Tbe  ct>inb«t  was  lonff  and  obstinate,  hat 
Aostrian  dlsrlpllne  at  leniBrth  prevailrd. 
TbrouKhoat  the  daj.  Charles  Albert,  with 
his  two  mns.  shared  all  the  danRcrs  of  tbe 
Held.  Tbe  duke  of  Genoa  bad  three  horses 
killed  under  him ;  and  several  of  the  royal 
ataif  fell  close  to  tbe  person  of  the  king. 
It  was  not  antll  tbe  battle  was  irretrievably 
lost  that  h9  retired  with  relartanrc,  and 
still  within  nmse  of  the  enemy's  guns,  apon 
Norara. 

In  the  erralng  he  called  around  him  bla 
rhlef  attemlantfl  and  his  sons  ;  and  having 
briefly  explained  bis  sentiments,  he  formally 
abdicated  bis  crown  In  favour  of  the  dnke 
of  Savoy.  He  then  took  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  every  one  present,  and  departed 
alone  in  bis  travelling  carriage,  withoat  a 
single  attendant.  Not  one  oJF  his  olBcers 
was  permitted  to  share  the  solitade  of  his 
Joamey.  nor  waa  anyone  aware  of  his  In- 
tended destination.  In  a  few  short  months 
ho  found,  lu  his  vohiutary  exile  at  Oporto, 
that  death  which  he  had  aougbt  In  rain  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Tlclno. 

With  the  second  defeat  of  tbe  Sardinian 
army,  tbe  cause  of  Italy  waa  rlrtually  lQ|t. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  still  mi- 
subdued.  Even  after  this  event,  the  clti- 
tens  of  Brescia,  although  threatened  by 
Tlctorlons  Austrian  armies  upon  every  side, 
rose  and  expelled  the  garrison  which  oc- 
cupied their  citadel.  But  general  Haynau 
soon  afterwards  with  a  large  force  reduced 
the  dty  amid  rerolting  barbarities.  Tbe 
fall  of  Brescia  was  s(>pcd{|r  followed  by 
that  of  RomeCwhose  stirring  history  during 
this  eventful  period  baa  been  told  else- 
where) ;  and  the  Sicilians,  after  a  long  bat 
ineffectual  struggle,  were  once  more  re- 
duced to  subjection. 

On  the  south  of  tbe  Alps,  thronghoot 
the  summer  of  1840,  tbe  cause  of  Italian 
nationality  was  maintained  alono  by  Venice, 
and  nobly  did  she  uphold  ber  ancient  fame. 
Fraud  and  force  proved  equally  unavailing 
to  sulHlue  her.  But  hunger  and  pestilence 
at  length  ac«ompli*hed  that  which  Austrian 
bayonets  had  failed  to  effect.  Towards  the 
middle  of  August,  the  supply  of  bread  In 
the  city  became  exhausted ;  while,  at  the 
■ame  time,  the  cholera  waa  dally  sweeping 
off  too  victims  in  a  population  of  little 
more  than  300,000.  The  ammunition,  too, 
waa  nearly  all  expended  ;  but  even  under 
these  desperate  drcom stances,  without 
hope,  and  without  an  ally  in  the  world,  the 
Venetians  never  seemed  to  have  entertained 
the  notion  of  an  unconditional  surrender. 
Aware,  however,  that  the  rcsistanoe  of  the 
Ocean  City  bad  awakened  the  sympathies  of 
Europe,  the  imperial  authorities  probably 
felt  that  acme  consideration  was  due  to  the 
opinlorft  of  the  age.  After  a  brief  corre- 
'spondenoewlthtbeproTlaionnl  goremment, 
terms  of  a  oapitnlatlon,  highly  honourable 
to  the  boaleged.  were  offered  and  accepted. 
The  last  act  of  the  revolutionary  drama  had 


now  closed,  and  the  cause  of  ItaUan  f imI»- 
pei.denoe  was  onoe  more  laid  loir  Uiroasfe- 
oat  the  entire  peninsnte^ 

But  before  many  ye«rs  aboak)  paaa,  t^e 
cauM  waa  to  rise  again,  with  lH^«)iccr 
prospects  of  permanent  anccens.  Bj-  tJke 
aid  which  she  fumiebed  to  Bn^laiNl  and 
Prance  during  the  Russian  war,  Sardlnte 
took  her  place  among  the  greater  powov 
of  Europe,  and  count  Oavour  lni«w  ^reO 
how  to  use  this  advantage  fco  promote  the 
Independence  of  Italy. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  conference  wtifcli 
settled  the  terms  of  the  peace  wfafnA  pat 
an  end  to  the  Ruastan  war  In  March  MOA. 
count  Waiewskl   called  atteottoa   to   ttm 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  expressed  the  wish  of 
tbe  French  emperor  to  withdraw  his  troofw 
from  Rome,  as  soon  as  this  could  be  doxM 
without  injuring  the  tranquillity  of    tbe 
country,  or  the  authority  of  the  pontUIcal 
government.    He  also  dwelt  on  tlie  ln£a- 
niouB  manner  in  which  the  kingdom  oi 
Naples  and  the  Sicilies  was  governed,  as 
being  the  chief  oaase  of  the  revoIotioDarf 
movements  which  continually    diaturbed    ' 
the  peninsula.    Lord  ClarendoQ,  In  rr^lr,    j 
recommended   the   seculari nation  of    the    | 
papal  government  as  the  readiest  way  ot    , 
meeting  tbe  Roman  difflculty,  and  urged 
tbe  necessity  of  demanding  from  the  king 
of  Naples  an  amnesty  for  those  who  had 
been  condemned   or  Imprisoned  without 
trial  for  political  offences. 

But  the  presence  of  Anstrta  at  the  can- 
ference  rendered  it  impossible  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  likely  to  satisfy  Sardinia :  and 
on  tbe  16tb  of  April  count  Oavour  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  and  French  gorcm- 
ments  a  protest  against  the  fail  ore  of  the 
conference  to  settle  tbe  Italian  qn^ion. 
He  spoke  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Italy 
for  the  last  seven  years,  during  which  a 
violent  system  of  repression  kept  ft  in 
contlniuU  ferment.  The  agitation  had  been 
recently  calmed,  because  it  waa  hoped  that 
the  conference  would  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of :  and  now,  on  the  disappointment 
of  that  hope.  It  waa  likely  that  the  eommc^ 
tions  would  break  out  with  greater  excite- 
ment than  ever.  He  further  complained 
that  Austria,  by  establishing  a  chain  of 
fortresses  had  rendered  herself  absolute 
mistress  of  nearly  all  Italy,  had  destrored 
the  equilibrium  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  and  continually  menaced  Pied- 
mont. In  a  speech  made  subsequently  In 
the  Sardinian  chamber,  count  Caronr  said 
that  a  great  point  had  been  gained  by  In- 
ducing England  and  Prance  to  proclaim  tbe 
expediency  of  putting  an  end  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Central  Italy,  and  to  declare  more 
generally  that  the  evils  of  Italy  ought  to  be 
remedied. 

It  was  soon  found  that  with  the  king  of 
Naples  and  bis  ministers  remonstrances, 
however  friendly,  were  of  no  avalL  They 
called  forth  simply  an  indignant  assertion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  sovereign  to  dosl  with 
his  sul>Jects  ss  he  pleased.  The  legations 
of  France  and  England  were  accordingly 
witiidrawn  from  Naples,  while  French 
squadrons  were  held  In  readiness  to  appear 
off  Naples  If  the  withdrawal  of  the  ambas-     { 
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sadon  ibould  bo  followed  bjr  any  ill-treat- 
ment or  Injury  to  British  and  French  aul>- 
jects  residing  In  that  kingdom.  Agaiunt 
this  step  the  king  Issued  an  cnerKetIc 
protest,  in  which  he  asserted  the  doctrine 
that  rulers  had  a  right  to  govern  their  sub- 
jects according  to  their  fancy ;  and  it  Is  not 
easy  to  see  bow  the  proposition  can  be 
denied,  If  the  converse  is  granted  that  sub- 
jects must  be  left  to  deal  with  their  rulers, 
and  retain  or  reject  them  at  their  pleasure. 
The  inconsistency  In  this  case  was  not 
greater  than  that  which  in  ]854-d5  refused 
to  penult  the  Greeks  of  EpimsandThesealy 
to  rise  up  against  the  abomhaable  tyranny 
of  the  Turks. 

But  the  condition  of  Italy  was  soon  to 
undergo  momentous  changes ;  and  early 
Id  the  year  1860  It  became  evident  that  the 
flrst  impulse  to  the  new  movement  would 
begin  by  a  war  between  Austria  and  the 
allied  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia.  The 
first  sign  of  the  impending  storm  was  given 
in  the  greeting  of  the  French  emperor  to 
the  Austrian  ambassador  when  be  went  to 
the  Tuiieries  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
emperor  regretted  that  his  relations  with 
the  ambassador's  government  were  not  as 
good  as  they  had  been,  but  he  expressed 
the  same  personal  esteem  for  the  Austrian 
emperor.  The  words  naturally  excited 
alarm  throughout  Europe :  and  the  semi- 
offlclal  statements  of  the  '  Moniteur '  were 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  effectually  to  allay  it. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  relations 
of  Sardinia  with  the  French  emperor  were 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  prince  Napo- 
leon with  the  princess  Clotilde,  then  not 
sixteen  years  old,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  Austria  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  German 
confederation  in  case  of  a  contest,  while 
the  Sardinian  government  published  a 
strong  protest  against  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  Austrians  in  Italy ;  and 
count  Cavour  in  the  Satdlnlan  chambers  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  EngUind  euntlnued 
to  preserve  a  cold  neutrality  with  regard 
to  the  interests  of  Italy.  But  the  British 
government,  although  it  took  no  share  in 
the  struggle,  exerted  Itself  to  the  utmost  to 
avert  it,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Sardinian 
government  was  requested  to  specif)'  ex- 
actly its  grounds  of  oomplaint  against 
Austria.  This  was  ably  done  by  count 
Cavour,  who  boldly  admitted  that  the  Aus- 
trian domination  inspired  nothing  but  feel- 
ings of  repugnance  and  abhorrence  in  the 
Immense  majority  of  the  lulians  who  were 
subject  to  it,  and  that  the  latter  felt  for 
their  rulers  nothing  but  antipathy  and 
hatred.  These  feelings  he  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  the  intolerable  oppressiveness 
and  Infamous  cruelty  of  their  rule,  while 
he  urged  a  separation  on  the  plea  that  the 
Austrians  were  simply  encamped,  r.ot  es- 
tablished In  ItA]y,and  that  the  two  nations, 
differing  utterly  In  language,  manners,  and 
forms  of  thought,  could  never  coalesce. 
He  added  further  that  Austria  had  never 
kept  herself  within  treaty  barriers,  but 
had  sought  by  every  means  to  secure  to 
herself  a  preponderating  influence  through- 
out the  whole  peninsula.    The  duchies  of 


rarma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  bad  practi- 
cally become  her  flefs,  and  she  had  occupied 
the  Roman  states  whenever  she  found  a 
convenient  pretext  for  so  doing.  The  re- 
medies which  he  proposed  were,  that  Aus- 
tria should  grant  a  national  and  separate 
government  for  Lombardy  and  Venetia; 
that  she  should  destroy  the  forts  con- 
structed outside  the  walls  of  Placentla; 
and,  giving  up  the  occupation  of  the  Ro- 
magna,  proclaim  the  prluclple  of  non-in- 
tervention ;  and  further,  that  Che  dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma  should  be  urged  to  give 
their  people  institutions  similar  to  those 
of  Piedmont,  while  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  should  reestablish  the  constitu- 
tion to  which  he  had  freely  consented  In 
184S,  and  the  pope  should  give  up  the  ad- 
mlnlHtrution  of  his  provinces  beyond  the 
Apennines.  To  this  memorandum.  Austria 
rejoined  with  a  Uat  of  counter-cbmplalnts, 
urged  at  wearisome  length,  in  which  the 
stock  arguments  of  conquerors  were  pleatl- 
fully  applied,  and  credit  was  taken  for  its 
interference  In  the  Romagna,  in  order  to 
guarantee  to  the  pope  the  free  exercise  of 
his  apostolic  mIi«8ion,  and,  of  course,  to 
preserve  Intact  the  Independence  of  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  catholic  church.  Much 
correspondence  continued  to  pass  between 
the  British  and  the  other  governments.  In 
the  course  of  which  the  former  declared 
plainly  that  public  opinion  In  England 
would  not  render  It  possible  to  assist 
Austria  as  against  her  own  subjects,  and 
count  Buol  urged  on  the  other  hand  that 
Italy  wanted  no  change,  and  that  It  was 
Impossible  Austria  should  ever  come  to 
an  understanding  with  France  on  Italian 
affairs.  Inasmuch  as  she  espoused  the  cause 
of  nationalities,  while  Austria  upheld  that 
of  sovereign  governments  and  established 
order.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  *  Moniteur'  that  Russia 
proposed  the  assembling  of  a  congress,  to 
which  Franco  liad  assented.  To  such  a 
meeting  the  Austrians  made  it  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  that  Sardinia  should 
dlHami.  Still  the  negotiations  went  on, 
until  they  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
obstinate  rashness  of  Austria.  On  the  23rd 
of  April  an  Austrian  nfllcor  arrived  In 
Turin,  and  called  on  Sardinia  at  once  to 
disarm  under  threat  of  Immediate  hostili- 
ties if  she  refused.  To  this  demand  count 
Cavour  replied  by  saying  that  the  decision 
belonged  to  the  congress  rather  than  to 
Sardinia  alone.  On  the  day  following, 
VIctorKmmanuel  called  his  soldiers  to  arms. 
In  answer  to  the  menacing  insolence  of 
Austria.  The  British  government  wrote  in 
the  strongest  terms  condemning  this  step 
of  the  Austrians,  and  adding  that  when 
this  demand  was  made,  Sardinia  had  acH 
tually  agreed  unconditionally  to  disarm. 
In  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sardinian 
chamber-deputies,  the  king  was  Intrusted 
with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
until  such  time  as  peace  should  be  restored. 
On  the  27th,  the  emperor  of  Austria  an- 
nounced Ut  his  army  the  commencement  of 
war,  and  two  days  later  declared  his  deter- 
mination of  invading  Sardlnia,whlic  ho  sent 
a  long  paper  to  all  foreign  governments. 
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as  completeljr  inooxponted  In  the  Federal 
Union. 

On  the  38rd  of  July  the  French  emperor 
wms  at  Montechlaro,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
at  Lonato,  when  they  were  surprlMd  by 
an  unexpected  move  of  the  AnstrtanB,  who, 
Instead  of  retreating  further  within  the 
Quadrilateral,  resolved  suddenly  to  resume 
tbo  offensive.    Of  this  movement  they  were 
not  awaro  until  the  34th  ;  nor  did  the  Aus- 
trlans  know  that  the  whole  of  the  oppos- 
ing force  had  crossed  the  Chlese.    Hence 
two  armies,  numbering   altogether  some 
400,000  men,  found  themselves  suddenly 
facing  each  other.    Then  ensued  the  fright- 
ful battle  of  Solfcrlno.  a  battlo  In  which 
the  horrors  of  the  fight  were  heightened 
by  a  fearful  thunder-storm  which  drenched 
the  soldiers  with   rain,  while   It  hid  the 
morements  of  the  armies.    The  Austrian 
centre  was  broken,  and  they  themselves  ac- 
knowledged,  while   they  endeavoured  to 
explain,  their  disastrous  defeat.  They  then 
fell  barJc  on  Verona,  having  left  a  strong 
force  in  Peschiera,  which  was  shortly  after 
Invested  by  the  Sardinians.  But  now,  when 
the  most   dlfllcuit  part  of    the  contest, 
against  an  enemy  entrenched  within  their 
own  fortiacations.  was  seemingly  about  to 
begin.  It  was  suddenly  announced  that  the 
two  emperors  had  met  at  YiUaf ranca,  and 
agreed  upon  an  armistice,  which  resulted 
in  a  peace.    By  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
they  were  to  establish  an  Italian  confedera- 
tion under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
pope.    It  was  also  arranged  that  Austria 
should  cede  to  France  Its  rights  over  Lom- 
bardy  with  the  exception  of  the  forts  of 
Peschiera  and  Mantua,  while  Yenice,  al- 
though still  remaining  under  the  Austrian 
crown,  should  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
way  or  other,  form  part  of  the  ItaJlan  con- 
federation, and  the  dukes  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena  were  to  return  to  their   states, 
granting  a  general  amnesty.    The  reasons 
which  led  the  emperor  of  France  to  this 
step  was  undoubtedly  the   fear  that,   by 
pressing  Austria  on  its  own  ground,  he 
would  bring  on  himself  the  whole  power 
of  the  Germanic  confederation,  or.  In  other 
words,  that  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  war 
not  only  in  Italy  but  also  on  the  Rhine. 
But  his  decision  caused  a  desperate  disap- 
pointment In  Italy.    The  restoration  of  the 
dukes  of   Modena  and  Tuscany  made  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrlans  from  Lombardy 
appear  merely  temporary.    The  people  of 
Florence    declared    resolutely   that   they 
would  never  allow  themselves  to  be  brought 
again  under  Austrian  Influence,  and  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  Ylctor  BramanueL    A 
similar  appeal  was  made  by  the  people  of 
the  Bomagna,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
pope,  and  where  the  Sardinian  troops  had 
occupied  Torre  Urbano  and  Qutelfranco. 
Against  this  the  papal   government  had 
entered  a  furious  and  Indignant  protest, 
and  appealed  In  their  turn  to  the  French 
emperor.     To  the  requests  addressed  to 
him  from   Florence  and   the   Romagna. 
Yirtor  Emmanuel  replied  cautiously  and 
prudently,  but  encouragingly,  and  on  his 
rceummendatlon,  Buoncompagnl,  who  had 
been  extraordinary  commissioner  at  Flo- 


rence, was  appointed  regent  of  the  central 
Italian  States.  From  the  French  emi>oror 
the  pope  received  very  cold  consolation. 
The '  solution '  which  he  suggested  for  the 
unpleasant  difflcnlty  which  had  arisen,  was 
the  surrender  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
No  doubt  the  rights  of  the  pope  were  In- 
contestable ;  but  there  remained  the  more 
stubborn  fact  that  the  people  had  no  mind 
to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

The  drama  was.  Indeed,  scarcely  more 
than  begun.    The  congress  which  Louis 
Napoleon  sought  to  convene  for  settling 
the  affairs  of  Italy  never  met.    France  had 
committed  herself  to  the  restoration  of  the 
dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena,   and  Parma: 
England  was  not  less  determined  (t>erhaps 
because  It  was  not  altogether  against  her 
own  interests)  that  the  people  of  those 
states  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  form  of   government.    Yet  further, 
there  appeared  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  a  pamphlet  entitled  Lt  Pave  et  U  dm- 
ffri$,  which  was  attributed  to  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  which  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  depriving  the  pope  of « all  his  tem- 
poral possessions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  Rome ;  and  Austria,  Uiercfore, 
would  nave  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
congress.    The  British  government  then 
proposed  (1)  that  Franco  and  Austria  should 
agree  not  to  Interfere  by  force  In  Italy, 
unless  on  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Ore  grreat  powers ;  (1)  that  the  French  em- 
peror should  come  to  terms  with  the  pope 
for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French 
troops ;  (3)  that  the  government  of  Yenetla 
should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  negotiation  : 
and  (4)  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  should 
be  advised  not  to  send  troops  on  to  Central 
Italy,  until  the  Inhabitants  should,  by  a 
new  vote  In  their  assemblies,  have  declared 
their  wishes,  whether  for  or  against  the 
annexation  to  Sardinia.     In    the  former 
case  the  British  government  would  inter- 
pose no  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  Sardi- 
nian armies.    The  French  emperor  himself 
now  saw  that  his  schemes  could  not  be 
wholly. carried  out,  and  he  therefore  as- 
serted that  he  had  never  Intended  to  bind 
himself  to  restore  the  Italian  dukes  at  all 
risks,  and  he  now  proposed  (1)  the  complete 
aunexatlon  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena  to  Sardinia ;  (9)  the  temponU  admin- 
istration of  the  Romagna.  of  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  as  vicar 
of  the  holy  see ;  (3)  the  independent  reesta- 
bllshmont  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 
To  these  proposals,  count  Cavonr  said,  that 
Sardinia  would  not   object    for   herself, 
but  he  foresaw  that  they  would  be  firmly 
rejected  by'the  people  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Romagna,  and  he  admitted  the  Impossibili- 
ty of  resisting  their  wishes,  if  these  should 
be  for  annexation  with  Sardinia  :  In  fact, 
that  no  government  could  stand  for  a  day 
which  refused  to  carry  out  a  desire  thus  ex- 
pressed.   Only  a  few  days  passed  before  the 
people  of  these  several  states  decided  al- 
most unanimously  for  this  annexation,  and 
a  bill,  introduced  into  the  Sardinian  cnam- 
bers  to  authorise  It,  speedily  became  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  part  of  what  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  secret  bargain  before 
5U 
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the  war  wttb  Austria,  wm  nnied  out  by  tb« 
CTMion  of  Barof  and  Nlaa  (.Nlcei  to  Franc*. 
The  Fmteh  emperor  put  It  on  the^ooad  of 
a  'ircoirraphicaJ  noceMlij,'  fvr  the  nfety 
of  hiB  (mntk-r,  and  left  the  matter  to  tb« 
iMue  (if  Tutes  (rlvea  by  OBlrmni  txtffmge ; 
while  mnnt  Cavoar  foaod  it  roDvenieDt  to 
■If  that  the  inhabitant*  matt  be  allowed  to 
dctrrmtue  the  que»ilon  for  theniwlves.  It 
wa«  of  cnnrse  anawered  in  the  aOrmatlTe 
by  an  almost  tinanimoua  rote :  bat  It  waa 
notor1oa«  that  Frenrb  agenu  and  emlsaa- 
rte«  had  been  Mdalunaly  at  wort,  and  the 
rote  In  fhct  waa  not  free.  The  most  strenu* 
ons  opposition  came  from  the  Rwlss  con- 
federation, which  maintained  that  by  this 
cession  the  neutrality  of  the  provinces  of 
(liablala  and  Faucljmy  would  be  riolaled. 
Much  complicated  correspondence  passed 
between  the  federation  and  the  Sardinian 
iroTemment  on  the  sab}ect:  but  in  the 
end  the  former  was  constrained  to  content 
Itself  with  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
annexation,  and  a  refusal  to  recoKnise  its 
validity.  When  the  treaty  of  cession  was 
presented  In  the  Sardinian  chambers,  it 
was  approred  by  a  majority  of  1J9  airainst 
8S  rotes :  but  in  the  minority  was  Garibaldi, 
the  depoty  of  Rtzza,  his  natire  place;  snd 
thus  the  vote  produced  results  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  the  French  emperor 
anticipated. 

T«)  a  letter  (sent  on  the  SOth  of  March), 
In  which  the  klnpr  of  Sardinia olTerod  to  ad- 
minister the  temporal  Koveniment  of  the 
papal  territories,  the  pope  replied  with  an 
Indlfmaot  refusal ;  but  the  result  which  he 
dreaded  was  nearer  at  hand  than  he  ima- 
Hlned ;  and  the  crisis  was  hastened  by  the 
bca4>tted  folly  of  the  klna  of  Naples.  Francis 
II.  had  seemlnRly  made  op  his  mind  to 
follow  the  policy  of  Rehoboam,  and  was 
doing  his  best  to  change  his  father's  whips 
Into  scorpions.  On  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  the  goremments  of  Franco  and 
England  had  consented  to  renew  the  Inter- 
course which  had  been  broken  off ;  but  mat- 
ters grew  worse  Instead  of  better,  and  In 
July  1M9.  lord  John  Rusaeil  wrote  In  plain 
terms  to  the  Bngllsh  minister,  to  say  that 
the  king  had  now  simply  to  choose  between 
the  ruin  of  his  eril  counsellors  or  his  own  ; 
and  that  if  the  Neapolitan  people  shotUd  be 
driven  to  Insurrection,  he  was  not  to  look 
to  Rngland  for  any  support,  whether  moral 
or  material.    The  warning  was  unheeded. 

In  April  1800,  the  people  rose  in  rebellion 
at  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  besieged  the  royal 
troops.  They  were  Joined  by  the  people  of 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Agrigentum.  For  a 
month  they  carried  on  the  struggle  by 
themselrea,  but  Qarlbaldl  was  on  the  way 
with  more  effectnal  help.  On  the  5th  of 
May  he  sailed  from  Genoa  with  about  f,000 
rolunteera,  snd  as  he  lay  off  the  Roman 
coast  be  Issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
all  to  rise  in  arms,  and  divide  the  enemy's 
forces,  with  the  l)attle-cry  of  •  Italy  and  Vic- 
tor Bnimaxrael.*  On  the  loth,  be  landed  at 
Mar^Ai,  and  on  the  I4th  advanced  to  Sa- 
lem I.  where  he  took  the  title  of  dictator  of 
Sicily,  •  In  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Italy.'  On  the  next  day  he  completely 
defeated  general  Landl,  with  8,000  troops, 


)  at  Oslata  FlmL  Aft^r  ■  Te^r  ^nre 
J  menu.  In  which  h«  wa«  «ren«r&ll7  sb.— 
I  fttl.  be  attacked  Paln^ao  on  u>e  xnL.  i 
j  drove  the  Neapolitan  troops  into  ttt*  eta. 
I  from  which,  aided  hy  tbe  Beet  ta  tte  ^ 
I  hour,  they  boml>arde>d  the  town  for  »^  - 
I  hours.  At  lengtti,  an  armlaUce  v^  ar^ 
I  on,  by  which  the  royaJtsta  were  Co  e-r^r:! 
;  Palermo,  with  the  excepcion  of  Fart  '^i 

teliamare.  Aboiu  three  we«^s  tacer  Ctr 
I  baldl  was  rlctortooa  tn  a  mcnr'ie  'tmr^ 
'  at  Melaxzo,  about  tw^nty-fliro  z&ites  fr  - 
j  Messina,  but  he  narmwfr  esesped  Urr. 
!  killed  during  the  conaict.  Tfce  nrrt  .U. 
'  Boaco  the  Neapolitan  general   capttala:* 

and  his  troops  were  aUowed  to  Ie»\eMe^s- 

wlthout  their  anna. 

'     Theterrortrf  FraacUTI.aliowodrt«ir3 
I  professions  of  lavish  conreflajon  of  ertn 
^  thing  to  everybody.    A  new  Uberal  asi- 
t»T.  was  U)  set  to  work,  and  draw  w  2t< 
;  articles  of  a  statute  or  coDaUctttioB.  tesrJ 
on  representative  Italian  wmI  Baacmil  a- 
stitutlons.  An  alllanco  was  to  be  madewSi 
'  Victor  Emmanuel  for  the  common  isteKSC* 
;  of  Italy.    A  prince  of  the  ror^i  boose  *i 
to  be  viceroy  in  SicUy,  and  tJiat  Utaad  »« 
to  have  all  that   It  could    possibly  «=' 
The  constitution  granted  by  PenUnai^II 
.  lu  1848,  and  then  treacherotxely  withdrsTs. 
was  declared  to  be  again  In  forre  aad  tsr 
national  parlUment  waa  sunamone^  for  At 
j  loth  of  September.    It  w^a  mltotrvthtr  u.^ 
lat«.    The  straw  at  which   thedruwafe* 
;  man  clutched  in  his  desperation  eluded  ti. 
'  grasp.    From  Messina,  GarituUdi  in  Aar^t 
I  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  KeanolltajBL  ta 
which  he  ssld  that  he  had  alro^r  resi^ 
their  bravery,  but  desired  not  to  make  acT 
I  further  proof  of  IL    He  begged  thmui 
constitute  Italy  without  alauf  hter  ^feer 
sons ;  and  his  request  waa  comnlled  wftii 
almost  to  the  letter.    On  the  iwh  of  Anna 
he  crossed  the  straits,  and  landed  at  WiSttT 
On  the  20th  he  advanced  to  Regwio  wl^ 
a  large  body  of  royal  troops  had  been  coo- 
centrated.    But  there  was  next  to  noire^ 
sistance.    In  less  than  two  hours,  onlr  the    ' 
fort  remained  Id  their  hands;  in  a  f^ 
more,  tlila  was  surrendered,  on  condition  ' 
that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  tro 

out,  leaving  their  arms  and  baggage  behind, 
together  with  the  stores  in  the  fort,  which 
comprised  many  cannon  and  600  stand  of 
arms.    Garibaldi   then   advanced    on  the 
troops  commanded   by  general  Brlgantl 
near  San  OiovannL  and  surrounded  them! 
But.  confident  lu  his  expectation  of  a  snr- 
render,  he  forluule  all  firing,  and  pre«entiy 
the  royalist  troops  raised  the  shout,  *  Tira 
OaribaUii,  viva  ritalia,*  Garibaldi  then  went 
among  them  himself,  and  was  almost  torn 
In  pieces  by  their  enthosiastlc  embracca. 
Be  had  won  a  bloodless  victory.    The  sol- 
diers, about  a.ooo  in  number,  were  told  that 
they  might  go  home  U  they  liked;  and 
they  at  once  did  so,  leaving  tbetr  arms  to 
the  invader.    Towards  the  end  of  Aognst, 
the  count  of  Syracuse  advised  his  nephew 
the  king   to  follow  the  example  of  the 
duchess  of  Parma.    There  roar  have  been  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  In  the  seemlog  esgemess 
with  which  he  urged  him  to  win  the  gra- 
titude of  Italy,  by  making  *  a  sublime  sscrt- 
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flee;'  but  Fnnds  II.  bad  no  mtnd  to  take 
bU  adrice.  Hit  minlstera  resigued,  and 
took  refnge  on  board  a  British  •hip  of  war. 
Prince  Iscbitella,  a  moat  nnpopular  man, 
waa  removed  from  the  command  of  tho 
national  snard,  and  general  Y iglla  waa  made 
commander  of  the  army  of  Naples.  Bat 
tbe  army  Itaelf  waa  melting  away.  Two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  sent  to  restore  order 
at  Fogfria,  declared  against  the  king.  Six 
regiments,  who  were  ordered  to  march 
against  Potenza.  shouted  Viva  Gortbaidi ; 
and  general  Floras  wrote  from  Apulia  to 
•ay  that  none  remained  with  htm  but  his 
•taff.  The  king  tried  to  form  a  new  minis- 
try. His  efforta  were  Tain,  and  In  hia 
misery  he  exclaimed,  '  Then  all  have  for- 
saken me.'  Making  up  his  mind  to  leave 
Naples,  he  comforted  himself  by  Issuing  a 
proclamation,  In  which  he  said  that  he  had 
never  entertained  a  single  thought  that 
was  not  devoted  to  the  happiness  and  good 
of  his  subjects.  His  subjects  understood 
him  perfectly,  and  left  him  to  And  his  way 
as  best  he  could  to  Gaeta.  which,  with 
Oapua,  was  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his 
ancient  kingdom.  Two  days  afterwards 
Garibaldi  entered  Naples  as  an  ordinary 
passenger  in  a  railway  train. 

The  pope  had  good  reason  to  sympathise 
with  the  woes  d  the  king  of  Naples.  Barly 
In  September,  the  people  of  Tesaro,  Urbino, 
and  Hontefeltro  cast  off  his  yoke  and  pro- 
claimed Victor  Emmanuel  as  their  king. 
The  pope  threw  himself  on  the  commisera- 
tion of  the  catholics,  and  Invited  all  who 
would,  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  stan- 
dard. Hundreds  hastened  from  Ireland, 
under  plea  of  serving  as  railway  labourers, 
but  really  to  fight  the  temporal  battlea  of 
the  holy  see.  The  papal  army  thua  recruited 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  general 
Lamorlcidre;  but  before  he  could  take  anv 
decided  step,  he  waa  told  by  general  Fantl, 
that  the  Sardinian  troops  would  occupy 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  if  the  papal  sol- 
diers attempted  by  foroe  to  suppress  any 
national  manifeetationa  From  Rome  La- 
raorici^re  received  delusive  promises  of 
armed  assistance  from  France ;  but  he  found 
himself  suddenly  without  money,  snd  the 
wisdom  of  the  papal  government  In  main- 
taining a  toll  on  grinding  corn  made  it 
almost  an  Impossibility  to  procure  any 
broad.  Early  In  September,  count  Oavour 
Informed  cardinal  AntoneUI,  that  Sardinia 
would  invade  the  papal  atates  unless  the 
pope  disbanded  his  mercenaries ;  and  on  the 
nth  of  September,  the  troopa  under  general 
Cialdini  crossed  the  bonndsry,  and  marched 
upon  Peearo,  Fano,  and  Urbino;  which 
were  all  occupied  without  dlflBcuIty.  Tho 
next  place  surrendered  was  Perugia,  in 
which  the  garrison  of  i,700  men  became 
prisoners  of  war.  General  Lamoricidre  re- 
tired on  Maoerata,  in  order  to  protect  An- 
oona,  having  under  him  a  force  of  8,000  or 
9.000  men.  To  Intercept  him  Cialdini  held 
the  heights  of  Oslni  and  Oastel  Fldardo. 
Hemmed  in  at  Lorctto,  Lamoriddre  had 
no  means  of  getting  to  Ancona  except  by 
flgbtlng  his  way  through  the  enemy ;  and 
the  noal  battle  took  pla^  accordingly  on 
the  18th.   General  Ptmodan  led  the  attack 


on  the  Piedmontese  truops.but  he  received 
a  mortal  wound,  and  his  troops,  after  fight- 
ing bravely,  were  completely  defeated. 
Seeing  at  length  that  the  day  was  irretriev- 
ably lost,  general  Lamorlciere  fled  to  An- 
cona. The  next  day,  the  remalna  of  his 
forces  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  papal 
army  in  the  Marches  and  Umbria  ceased  to 
exist.  Ancona  was  immediately  besieged, 
and  surrendered  on  the  sotb  of  September; 
and  so  ended  a  campaign  of  eighteen  days, 
in  which  the  Sardinians  took  six  cities, 
twenty-eight  field  pieces,  lOO  pieces  of  wail 
artillery,  90,000  muskets,  more  than  soo 
horses,  and  some  18.000  prisoners,  with  all 
tho  enemy's  generals. 

Meanwhile,  thlnga  looked  much  as  though 
In  the  work  of  lll>eratlon  Venetta  waa  to 
have  its  share  as  well  as  Nsples.  It  was 
perhaps  not  altogether  consistent  with 
previous  declarations  made  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  when  lord  John  Russell  wrote  to 
count  Oavour,  strongly  deprecating  any 
movement  in  Venetia.  The  truth  is.  assoon 
as  Interest  came  in  the  way,  the  British  go- 
vernment waa  still  tempted  to  act  in  Italy 
aa  it  had  acted  with  reference  to  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  sultan  during  the  Crimean 
war.  *  Great  Britain,'  he  said,  *  has  InteresM 
in  the  Adriatic,  which  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment must  watch  with  careful  attention.* 
But  from  the  Sardinian  chambera  count 
Oavour  obtained  a  complete  aanctlon  for  all 
that  had  been  done,  while  he  candidly  ad- 
mitted that,  although  Venetia  ought  to.be 
free,  yet  any  attempt  in  that  quarter  would 
for  tha  present  be  highly  inprudent,  and 
might  endanger  the  cause  of  freedom  not 
in  Italy  only,  but  throughout  the  European 
continent.  He  added  also,that  the  pope  must 
1)0  left  unmolested  in  Rome,  that  question 
being  *  none  of  those  which  can  be  solved 
by  tho  sword  alon&'  The  presence  of  Max- 
xinl  at  Naples  caused  much  embarrassment. 
On  his  refusal  to  leave  tho  pUoe,  the  marquis 
Palhivicini  and  his  colleagues  in  the  mi- 
nistry resigned:  but  the  people  expressed 
themselves  loudly  against  Mazsinl,  and  Pal- 
lavictnl  again  took  office.  On  the  15th  of 
October  Garibaldi  issued  a  decree  in  which 
he  said  that, '  to  satisfy  a  wish  cherished  by 
the  whole  nation,  the  Two  Sicilies,  which 
have  been  redeemed  by  Italian  blood  and 
which  have  freely  elected  me  their  dictator, 
form  an  integral  part  of  one  and  indlvl Bible 
Italy  under  the  constitutional  king  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  descendants.'  A  fort- 
night before  this  time  Garibaldi  had  sig- 
nally defeated  the  troops  of  Francis  II.  in 
the  battle  of  theVoltumo,  and  driven  them 
into  the  fortress  of  Capua,  although  hla 
volunteers,  some  16.000  in  number,  were  op- 
poeed  to  ao.OOO  royalist  soldiers. 

But  Victor  Emmanuel  was  now  on  tbe 
road  to  assume  the  power  which  had  been 
won  for  him  by  Garibaldi.  The  hero  and 
the  king  met  on  the  Mth  of  October  between 
TeanoandSperansano.  As  soon  as  the  king 
saw  Garibaldi,  he  spurred  his  horse  towards 
him.  As  they  drew  near,  his  officers  shouted, 
*  Viva  Victor  MmnumtuL'  Garibaldi  came 
forward,  raised  his  cap  and  added,  *  king  of 
Italy.'  Victor  Emmanuel  raised  his  hand 
to  his  cap,  and  stretching  out  hla  hand  to 
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Garibaldi,  answered,  *  I  thank  70a.*  On  the 
8rd  of  November  be  defeated  the  annj  of 
Francis  II.,  which  had  retired  behind  the 
Oarlgllano,  and  now  fell  bark  on  Qaeta.  the 
only  place  which  still  remained  to  the  king 
of  Kaplea,  Oapoa  harlng  prerionsly  sar- 
rendered,  and  Its  garrison  of  9.000  harlng 
been  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  inter- 
ference, whether  well  or  Ill-intentioned  of 
the  French  emperor,  protracted  the  defence 
and  fall  of  Qaeta.  He  would  only  allow  It  to 
be  Inrested  by  land,  to  give  Francis  II.  the 
chance  of  escape  by  sea.  But  the  only  re- 
sult was  that  the  siege  was  oontlnued 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  without 
benefit  to  himself,  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
and  useless  bloodshed.  At  the  same  time 
the  French  army  of  oconpation  in  Rome 
had  been  strengthened,  and  had  occupied 
CiTita  Tecchla,  Albano,  Yelletri.  and  many 
other  towns.  The  town  of  Yiterbo  had, 
in  September,  declared  unanimously  for 
Yirtor  Emmanuel ;  no  disturbances  had 
taken  place,  and  the  goTemment  had  gone 
on  peaceably.  In  October,  general  de 
Goyon  sent  a  message  to  the  Gonfalonl^re 
to  say  that  he  must  And  quarters  for  the 
French  troops  who  were  to  be  sent  thither. 
The  Gonfalonltre  snswered  that,  relying 
on  the  French  emperor's  pledges  of  nonin- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  they  had 
chosen  to  make  Ylctor  Kmmanuel  their 
king,— that  the  French  might  come  if  they 
pleased,  and  that  they  would  encounter  no 
resistance,  for  they  would  find  the  town 
deserted.  Barly  in  Movember  the  Italian 
Question  was  decided  at  Naples :  1,801,064 
votes  were  given  in  tsvour  of  a  united 
Italy,  10,31*  against  It.  On  the  7th  Ylctor 
Bromanuol  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and 
appointed  signor  Farini  his  lleutenant-go- 
Temor  for  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  Two 
days  later.  Garibaldi  retired  to  his  own 
domain  of  the  little  Ishwd  of  Osprera, 
having  Issued  a  proclamation  In  which  he 
called  on  all  Italians  to  unite  under  the '  Re 
Galantuomo,*  and  invited  them  in  March 
of  the  following  year  to  give  *  the  last  shock, 
the  last  blow,  to  the  crumbling  tyranny.' 

On  the  loth  of  January  1861,  the  last 
French  ship  of  war  sailed  away  from  Qaeta. 
The  French  emperor  had  abandoned  Francis 
II.;  he  had  prevented  the  Italians  from 
blockading  the  place  by  sea,  to  give  the 
Bourbon  a  fair  chance  of  escape,  but  he 
had  no  mind  to  continue  bis  veto,  when  his 
aid  was  looked  upon  *  as  an  encouragement 
to  resistance,  and  assumed  the  shape  of 
material  support.'  Thus  forsaken,  Francis 
II.  stiU  struggled  on  till  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  garrison  capitulated,  and 
with  the  ex-queen  he  went  on  board  a  French 
steamer,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Sardinian  Cham- 
bers, on  meeting  In  1861,  was  to  introduce 
a  hill  declaring  Ylctor  Emmanuel  king  of 
Italy.  Against  this  act,  which  was  passed 
almost  unanimously,  the  papal  government 
vehemently  protested  ;  but  Great  Britain 
Immediately  recognised  the  new  kingdom, 
and  France  soon  followed  the  example. 
But  the  great  sutesman  who  had  first 
ired  for   Sardinia  a  recognised  place 


among  the  Bnropean  powers,  and  wbo  had 
steered  his  countnr  tbroogh  the  sraren 
dangers,  was  cut  olt  before  his  gresit  W(»« 
was  consummated.     After  a  short  lUoeaa, 
of  which  the  fMal  Issue  was  In  gneat  rmrt 
set  down  to  the  Italian  practice  ox  btoedtec 
for  every  possible  malady,  eoiint  Oavonr 
died  on  the  6tli  of  Jane;  and  tiw  fh«t 
feeling  was  that  the  Italian  cause  had  a»- 
dergone  an  irreparable  disaster.    The  laa« 
was  indeed  great,  but  there  were  not  want- 
ing men  to  carry  on  his  work  with  eq«al 
sincerity,  ifnot  with  equal  genlosL  Amlnla- 
try  was  formed  under  baron  Rtcasotl.  who. 
in  answer  to  rumours  that  be  purposed  to 
cede  the  islsnd  of  Sardtnta  to  Franee,  de- 
clsred  unmistakeably  the  poltcy  which  he 
intended  to  work  out.    The  very  word  and 
thought  of  cession  he  scouted  with  aU  the 
disdain  of  his  soul.    *  Not  an  inch  ct  Italbu 
groimd,'  he  said, '  must  be  given  op.*    *  Bat 
there  was  a  territory  to  recover.    Oppor- 
tunity, matured  by  time,  would  aptn  the 
way  to  Yenlce.    In  the  meantime,  we  think 
of  Rome.    Tes,  we  will  go  Rome.    For  t« 
go  is  for  the  Italians  not  merely  a  rli^t.  It 
is  an  inexorable  necessity.'  Tet  tliere  wet« 
obstacles  In  the  way  which  even  Italian 
enthusiasm  found  It  Impossible  to  snr- 
moont.    After  a  thousand  twiats  ta  hla 
tortuous  game,  it  became  erldent  that  the 
French  emperor  had  no  intentltm  of  with- 
drawing his  troops  from  Rome.  Theex-khiv 
of  Naples  by  his  agents  stirred  up  brigand- 
age in  every  qnarter,  and  his  emlssarlea 
caused    serious    distnrbancea  In   sererml 
places.    Order  was  preserved,  but  only  by 
force ;  and  the  dawn  of  Italian  unity  seanea 
to  be  suddenly  and  omlnoosly  dooded.  The 
events  of  1863  seemed  to  make  the  proapect 
even  darker.  The  intrigues  of  the  Sardinian 
minister  Rsffawl  led  Garibaldi  to  snppoee 
that  an  attat^  on   Rome  would  not   be 
thwarted  by  the  Italian  govemment :  and 
Garibaldi  determined  accordingly  to  brlnv 
the  contest  to  a  final  issue.    It  was  soon 
manifest  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  very 
different  spirit  from  the  cautious  yet  vigo- 
rous prudence  of  oonnt  Osvour.   nie  dlM|H 
proval  of  the  French  govemment  waa  not 
disguised  or  qualified;  and  the  king  of  Italy 
found  It  necessary  to  send  troops  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  Garibaldi  and  his  volnnteensu 
The  fight  at  Aspromonte,  in  which  the  hero 
who  had  destroyed  the  Bourbon  tyranny 
was  with  his  son  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner, was  the  result  —  a  result  dlagrmceful 
to  the  intrigues  of  signor  Rattassl,  yet  the 
best  perhaps  for  the  tme  interests  of  the 
Italian   kingdom.     Even  before  it  thtaro 
could  be  litue  doubt  as  to  the  Intcnttons  of 
the  French  emperor :  since  the  defeat  of 
Garibaldi  those  Intentions  have  been  boldly 
proclaimed,  and   annoonce  an  Indefinite 
continuation  of  the  ooenpatlon  of  Roomu 
and  a  determined  support  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy.    The  ministry  of  Rat- 
tant  has,  however,  been  Ignomlnionaly  ex- 
pelled, and  there  are  signs  that  the  new 
ministry,  while  repudiating  his  servility  to 
France,  will  devote  itself  wisely  and  aeal- 
ously  to  the  indispensable  work  of  Internal 
organisation  and  Improvement. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  VENICR 


Of  all  the  republics  of  Italj,  Tentco  Is  that 
whose  htstoiT  Is  the  most  interesting  and 
singular ;  It  has  all  the  stnrtUng  brilliancy 
of  romance,  and  fnllr  justifies  the  remark 
of  a  great  modem  poet,—'  TraUi  Is  strange, 
stranger  than  fiction.' 

The  history  of  Venice  Is  now.  more  than 
ever,  interesting  to  as ;  for  It  is  in  our  day 
that  a  blow,  as  swift  and  as  crushing  as  the 
thunderbolt,  has  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
Independent  states  this  ancient  republic, 
so  remarkable  in  site  and  in  institutions. 

At  the  north-easten^  extremity  of  Italy, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  north-western 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  there  was  settled  from 
a  very  early  age  a  people  called  the  Heneti 
or  Veneti,  from  whom  the  fertile  district  In 
question  was  called  Yenetia. 

However  subjected,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  years  of  Rome  052-S,  just  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Oirabrl  and  Tentones  by  Marins, 
Venetia  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince called  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was  go- 
verned by  a  pnotor.  From  this  time  forth 
we  must,  for  some  centuries,  speak  of  it  In 
connection  with  Rome ;  of  whose  disasters 
we  shall  see  that  fertile  Venetia  Prima  was 
the  desolated  victim— and  the  maritime  F*- 
netia  Sectmda  the  glorious  and  mighty  con- 
sequence. Continental  Venire,  if  subjects 
to  the  power  of  Rome,  was  at  tne  same  time 
admitted  to  its  prlviicges  and  made  parti- 
cipator of  its  advantages.  Governed  by  a 
Roman  praetor,  they  also  voted  in  the 
Roman  assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  fur- 
nishing a  contingent  of  men  and  money 
when  the  affairs  of  Rome  demanded  it.  they 
also  had  the  aid  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman 
wealth  in  improving  and  beautifying  their 
cities,  as  numerous  rematna,  especially  In 
Verona,  show  at  this  day. 

Prom  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Rome, 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  in  Roman  history  that 
the  reader  must  look  for  such  slight  men- 
tinn  as  Is  made  at  all  of  the  aiZairs  of  Ve- 
netia ;  and  we  pass,  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
firnt  sketch  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  tierce  northern  people  known  by  the 
name  of  Goths,  being  expelled  by  the  no 
less  fierce  and  still  more  powerful  Huns, 
about  the  year  876,  were  allowed  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  vast  plains  of  Thrace. 
Actuated  partly,  perhaps,  by  gratitude  to 
Rome,  but  still  more  by  hatred  of  the  Huns, 
the  (ioths  were  of  signal  service  to  the 
wc«t<>m  empire,  to  which  the  Huns  were 
a  dreadful  and  perpetually  troublesome 
enemy.  Alarlc,  the  Gothic  leader,  the 
most  distingruished  himself  in  this  auxiliary 
warfare,  was  far  too  acute  not  to  perceive 
the  weakness  of  the  once  mighty  people 
of  which  he  was  the  temporary  ally  and 


the  seemingly  grateful  guest ;  and  he  was 
far  too  ambitious  and  restless  In  his  nature, 
to  see  that  weakness  without  design  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  From  merely  aiding 
Theodosius  the  Great  to  repel  the  Huns, 
Alaric  easily  got  leave  to  assist  in  putting 
down  the  rebellions  of  Arbogastee  and  Euge- 
nius,  who  aimed  at  the  imperial  purple. 
This  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Rome  at  once  Increased  Alario's  insight 
into  her  actual  condition,  and  his  desire  to 
become  the  master  of  that  empire,  of  which 
hitherto  he  had  only  been  the  sheltered 
guest  or  the  paid  servant.  A  considerable 
territory  in  Thrace  and  high  honorary  rank 
In  the  Roman  army  should  have  been  deemed 
by  Alarlc  himself  a  sufflcient  reward  for  all 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Rome; 
especially  as  Rome  had  sheltered  the  Goths 
as  distressed  fugitives  long  before  she 
asked  their  aid  as  warlike  allies.  But  a  plea 
was  necessary  to  justify  the  auxiliary  in 
becoming  the  foeman  ;  and  accordingly  as 
soon  as  Alario  saw  that  the  state  of  public 
affairs  was  such  as  to  promise  him  success, 
he  began  to  call  men  and  angels  to  witness 
how  faithfully  and  boldly  he  had  served 
Rome,  and  how  scantily  and  ungratefully 
she  had  rewarded  his  good  services. 

Both  courts,  the  eastern  and  the  western, 
abounded  with  men  who  wished  to  see 
confusion  and  warfare  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  native  country;  some  in  mere  po- 
litical or  personal  hatred  of  their  rulers, 
others  in  the  still  more  detestable  hope 
that  barbaric  legions  might  be  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  throw  the  empires  into  that 
state  In  which  the  strongest  arm  and  the 
sharpest  sword  would  be  the  best  title  to 
all  poj^scssious.  Ruflnus,  though  he  was 
tutor  to  the  young  Arcaditts  after  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  most  active 
of  the  traitors  who  wished  for  the  success 
of  the  barbarian  malcontent;  and  aided 
him  not  only  with  secret  advice  and  infor- 
mation, but  also  with  considerable  suns 
of  money.  Thus  aided  and  encouraged, 
Alaric  overran  Pannonla.  Macedonia,  and 
those  parts  of  Thrace  which  were  adjacent 
to  his  settlement  and  sufficiently  w««lthy 
to  be  worth  his  destroying  labour.  Stillcho, 
the  genera]  of  Honorlus.  who  then  reigned 
over  tho  western  empire,  was  for  a  time 
successful  against  Alaric ;  but  by  an  unfor- 
tunate ovcr-confldenoe  gave  the  able  bar- 
barian opportunity  of  rctnliatlon,  which  he 
so  effectually  used,  that  Honorlus  was  fain 
to  recall  his  general  from  aiding  the  Greeks, 
and  convert  the  Goth  from  an  enemy  Into 
an  ally,  by  giving  him  the  sovereignty  of  all 
lllyria.  Tho  increase  of  power  which  Alarlc 
necessarily  obtained  from  increase  of  ter- 
ritory was  little  likely  to  decrease  either 
his  enmity  to  Honorlus,  whose  general  had 
5o« 
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tompormrlljr  defeated  bim,  or  bis  declre  to 
overran  the  western  empire,  which  pro- 
mised mach  richer  spoil  th«n  the  Grecian 
terrltorj  he  had  already  rara^ed. 

causlDff  himself  to  be  elerated  upon  a 
shield— the  ancient  enthronement  of  a  war- 
rior king— he  was  proclaimed,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  his  fierce  soldiery,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  Increasing  bis  already  Immense 
army  by  recntlis  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  he  pointed  to  Rome  and  the  smiling 
Italian  lands,  and  promised  their  spoils  to 
his  followers ;  and.  unfortunately,  his  fierce 
hatred  of  Rome  and  love  of  bloodshed  and 
plunder  were  fully  equalled  by  the  timidity 
and  Irresolution  of  Honorioa.  That  feeble 
monarch  was  speedily  conrlnced  of  his 
inferiority  to  his  barbarlo  opponent ;  and 
was  from  the  rory  outset  of  the  war  worsted 
by  him.  In  despite  of  a  literally  Innumerable 
army,  composed  partly  of  veteran  troops 
and  partly  of  barbarian  levies  from  the  very 
extremities  of  the  empire. 

Biillrho,  the  man  who,  of  all  the  empe- 
ror's friends  and  advisers,  was  probably  the 
most  likely  to  have  proved  tlie  sucrossful 
defender  of  the  empire,  who  bad  already 
given  such  signal  proofs  of  both  al)llity  and 
seal,  was  sacrificed  partly  to  that  vague, 
but  no  le««  bitter,  hatred  which  the  multi- 
tude of  all  times  and  all  age*  bear  to  tower- 
ing and  highly  successful  talent, and  partly 
to  the  miUKled  timidity  and  treachery  of 
Honorlus  himself,  who  had  learned  to  fear 
the  ability  of  Stillcho  by  mere  dint  of  profit- 
ing by  It.  Forgetful  of  the  talent  and  bra- 
rery  which  Stllicho  bad  often  shown,  or. 
as  we  might  almost  say,  imputing  his  most 
Important  services  to  blm  as  crimes,  Hono- 
rlus showed  little  concern  when  his  general 
and  minister  was  massacred ;  and  actually 
after  the  perpetration  of  that  crime,  praised 
the  perpetrators,  and  condemned  the  mem- 
ory of  Stillcho  and  bis  fellow-vlctlms,  as 
far  as  their  memory  could  be  condemned 
by  any  words  of  so  poor-spirited  and  effemi- 
nate a  person. 

The  treachenr  of  Honorioa  and  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  favourite,  Olymplos,  having 
put  Stillcho  to  death  by  a  virtual  violation 
of  sanctuary,  and  some  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  empire  merely  for  being  the  friends 
of  Stllicho  having  been  sacrificed  just  be- 
fore or  Just  after  the  murder  of  the  minister 
himself,  we  might  expect  to  find  Honorlus, 
at  least,  making  the  negative  and  poor 
atonement  of  protecting  the  widow  of  his 
tutor,  friend,  and  minister.  But  though 
SiTcna,  the  Udy  In  Question,  was  aunt  to 
Theodoslus  and  adoptive  mother  of  Hono- 
rlus himself,  he  meanly  suffered  her  to  be 
strangled.  In  40t,  on  the  approach  of  Alaric 
with  nis  Ootbs  to  besiege  the  Imperial  city. 
Alaric.  shrewd  In  policy  as  fierce  In  fight, 
Bonght  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  feelings  of  | 
the  numerous  partisans  of  the  murdered 
Stillcho ;  and  a  cheap  and  safe  way  of  doing 
so  presented  itself  in  praising  the  virtue 
and  the  talents  of  Stillcho,  now  that  the 
former  could  no  longer  be  serviceable  to 
Rome,  nor  the  latter  formidable  to  Alaric 
himself.  The  praises  thus  bestowed  upon 
the  deceased  minister,  by  the  living  and  . 
threatening  foe,  wore  Interpreted  by  tbej 


Roman  roolUtode  Into  proof  Irretra^bble 
that  the  widow  of  StUleho  carried  oa  a  tres- 
sonahla  oorreapondenee  with  Ahuic,  aad 
that  bis  reliance  open  her  aid  and  IntereaC 
it  was  that  emboldened  him  to  threaten 
the  Imperial  city  with  daatnictlon.  Tbe 
popular  cry  of  the  ignorant  mnltltode  wae 
basely  complied  with  by  the  emperor  axtd 
the  senate,  and  tbe  unfortunate  Serena  waa  ,' 
strangled. 

With  such  an  emperor  Jost  anch  a  people 
was  joined  as  was  least  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent ly  sucoessfnl  in  resisting  a  bold,  gmedlx. 
and  hardy  race  of  barbarians  led  on  by  an 
Alaric  or  an  Attila.  Tbe  IndlTldoal  hvdi- 
hood  and  pride  of  manhood  that  bad  cha- 
racterised the  Roman  of  the  republle,  and 
the  serried  discipline  and  national  prhle 
that  had  so  often  given  prey  to  the  R^^»n 
eagle,  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  wera 
worthy  of  that  name,  bad  passed  away  be- 
fore a  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  wtmld 
be  Incredible  were  they  not  related  to  oa 
by  tbe  pens  of  Indignant  Romana  wbo  des- 
cribe the  scenes  wblc^,  loathing,  they  lived 
amidst  and  wiuieased.  Aromiau«s  Mar- 
celllnus,  more  especially,  deserlbea  the  lux- 
nry,  pride,  and  eff^ninacy  of  the  rich  as 
being  more  than  eastern.  'If.*  aaya  beu 
*  on  a  hot  day  tbey  master  oonrage  to  sail 
In  their  painted  e^Ulles  from  the  Lacrine 
lake  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  aea-coast 
of  Puteoii  and  Oajeta,  they  compare  the 
exploit  to  tbe  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
OBBsar.  Tet  should  a  fly  settle  on  tbe  silken 
folds  of  their  nmbrellas,  or  a  annbeam 
penetrate  some  unguarded  chink,  tbey  de- 
plore their  hard  fate,  and  proteat.  In  affected 
language,  that  'twere  better  to  have  been 
bum  in  the  land  of  tbe  ClmmerlaDS,  tbe 
regions  of  porpetoal  clouds  snd  darkneaa.' 
Innumerable  Instances  might  be  given  of 
this  effeminacy  as  to  tbe  npper  orders  of 
Romans  In  the  commencement  of  tbe  fifth 
century;  and  abundant  proofs  might  be 
adduced  of  tbe  state  of  want,  dependence 
upon  public  alms,  or  still  more  enthralling 
dependence  on  Inalvidual  patronage^  of  tbe 
lower  orders.  But  enough  has  been  aald 
to  show  that  the  state  of  Rome,  alike  In 
government  and  people,  was  precisely  each 
as  to  Invite,  nay,  to  require  the  rude  port- 
flcatlon  of  sncoosaive  and  aacceasfol  Inva- 
sions of  hardier  races ;  and  It  now  only  re- 
mains to  enter  apon  tbe  partlcolar  history 
of  Venice,  as  one  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion more  than  the  other  Italian  repablica. 

Alaric  again  and  again  ravaged  the  Ro- 
man territories,  and  Insulted  tbe  Roman 
people ;  Honorlns  and  his  ministers  lite- 
rally seeming  to  Invite  blm  to  do  so  1^  their 
pusillanimity  on  some  occaalona.  and  their 
absurd  and  empty  threata  on  othera.  Ho- 
norlus kept  bis  court  at  Ravenna,  whence 
bis  ministers  alternately  provoked  Alaric 
by  their  oseleas  and  empty  boastings,  and 
bribed  him  to  forbearance  by  tbe  sacrifice 
not  only  of  public  treasures,  bat  of  the  natl> 
onal  honour ;  until  at  length  the  barbarian 
colours  floated  above  tbe  walls  of  Rome. 
Adolphus,  brother-in-law  of  Alaric.  and  snb- 
sequentlv  tbe  terrible  AttUa,  wbo  awfully 
realised  his  truculent  boast  that  where  bis 
horse  onoe  trod  the  grass  never  grew.  r» 
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vaged  Italy  In  every  direction  ;  and  perhaps 
no  part  of  the  empire,  if  we  except  Aqui- 
lela,  which  was  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to 
be  even  without  traceable  ruins,  suffered 
more  than  Venctla  Prima,  or  Continental 
Venice,  Concordia,  Oderso,  Altino,  and 
Padua.  For  three  years  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  places  were  never  for  an  Instant  free 
from  the  presence  uf  the  stranger  and  the 
oppressor,  on  occasion  of  the  second  inroad 
of  the  Gothic  Alarlc ;  and  many  of  them, 
even  during  the  tyranny  of  that  compara- 
tively mild  tyrant,  took  refuge  In  the  varl- 
ons  Islets  which  were  grouped  around  Ri- 
alta    This  Island,  which  was  already  the 

Sort  and  entrep6t  of  the  commerce  of  Pa- 
ua,  was  naturally  that  which  was  earliest 
and  most  resorted  to  ;  and  we  And  that  as 
early  as  the  year  491  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
little  Islet  were  numerous  enough  to  allow 
of  the  building  of  a  considerable  church, 
which  was  in  that  yeax  dedicated  to  St. 
James  In  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  during 
the  progress  of  a  great  fire  which  con- 
sumed twenty-four  nouses.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  retreat  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  main  land  to  the 
Isles  was  merely  temporary,  and  that  when 
their  proper  country  was  abandoned  by  the 
barbarians,  they  would  be  led,  either  by  a 
pining  after  their  fertile  and  beautiful  land, 
which  would  be  remembered  with  the  great- 
er regret  by  being  contrasted  with  the  flat 
and  dreary  shores  of  the  isles,  or  by  «  vague 
hope  of  flndlng  some  remnants  of  plunder 
left  behind  by  the  barbarians,  to  return  to 
the  continent.  But  that  the  number  of 
permanent  emigrants  to  the  isles  even  at 
this  time  was  very  considerable,  is  evident 
from  a  document  which  we  believe  Is  not 
quoted,  if  even  referred  to,  by  any  modem 
historian  of  Venice,  except  Dam. 

The  document  In  question  is  an  old  and 
only  partially  perfect  manuscript  In  the  con- 
vent  of  St.  Michael— and  Is  a  collection  of 
'various  notices  relative  to  the  origin  of 
Venice,'  which  was  formed  by  Fulgentlus 
Tomaseltus,  an  abbot  of  the  house,  and 
since  translated  by  one  of  its  librarians. 
Father  Mltarelli.  It  bears  date  In  the  year 
of  Christ  491,  and  the  last  year  of  the  pa- 
pacy of  Innocent  I. ;  and  the  chief  passage 
of  it  that  was  suffldently  legible  to  be 
translated  Into  Latin  by  the  learned  libra- 
rian, la  a  decree  of  the  consuls  and  senate 
of  Padua  for  erecting  Bialto  into  a  chief 
city.  Id  which  the  scattered  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  adjacent  islands  might 
congregate,  not  merely  for  their  own  greater 
comfort,  and  the  convenience  and  prospe- 
rity of  their  own  port,  and  the  patron  city 
of  Padna,  but  likewise,  and  especially,  that 
they  being  thus  concentrated  might  keep 
an  armed  fleet,  and  thus  defend  alike  them- 
selves and  the  netghbonring  continent 
against  Che  recurrence  of  the  destruction 
by  Are  and  sword,  which  this  region  had 
already,  and  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  Goths  with 
tholr  king  Alarlc. 

'  BtH^uum  legen  non  pohti,*  says  the  trans- 
lator, 'the  rest  is  not  legible ;'  but  enough 
appears  to  show,  that  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  isles  were  comparatively  few  1 


in  number,  scattered  hither  and  thither 
without  judgement  and  without  common 
polity,  save  such  as  necessarily  resulted 
from  their  common  dependence  upon  Padua, 
as  flshermen,  carriers,  and  traders  In  gene- 
ral :  and  that  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Alarlc, 
and  the  subsequent  and  ruinous  occupation 
of  the  cities  and  pUiins  of  Lomhardy  by  his 
fierce  people,  so  much  Increased  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  Isles,  as  to  lead  the  Padu- 
ans  to  order  the  concentration  of  the  Inha- 
bitants and  the  constitution  of  a  centniL 
seat  of  population— In  short,  of  a  chief  city 
of  the  islets,  to  which  it  was  Inevitable  the 
rest  should  become  morally,  as  In  the  end 
they  also  were  physically,  united  and  sub- 
jected. 

Imitating  upon  a  small  scale  the  Imme- 
morial policy  of  Rome  herself,  the  Padu- 
ans,  while  they  assuredly  took  the  course 
which  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  settlers  op  the  islands,  and 
to  make  them  Importantly  useful  to  north- 
eastem  Italy,  should  Its  fate  ever  depend 
upon  maritime  warfare,  did  not  allow  the 
islanders  to  forget  that  they  were  depend- 
ents as  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  as  co- 
lonists ;  and,  accordingly,  the  new  town  or 
state  was  governed  by  ofllcers  appointed  by 
the  Paduans,  with  the  title  of  consuls. 

Rlalto,  or  Bivo  atta,  the  deep  river,  which 
was  thua  made  the  chief  town  of  the  lales, 
was  subsequently  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  by  a  bridge  which  bore  the 
same  name,  and  this  Island  subsequently 
had  built  upon  It,  too,  the  exchange,  also 
called  Rlalto :  this  last  being  at  once  the 
homage  paid  to  the  chief  Island,  and  the 
surest  guarantee.  In  a  purely  commercial 
and  maritime  state,  for  preserving  tJie  chief 
resort  and  Inflaence  to  it. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venetian 
Isles  being  considered,  the  obstacles  which 
their  difficult  navigation  must  have  pre- 
sented to  foreigners  snd  barbarians  In  the 
then  rude  state  of  the  maritime  art,  their 
connection  with  so  fertile  and  populous  a 
portion  of  continental  Italy,  would  prog- 
nosticate immense  prosperity  Immediately, 
and  great.  If  not  preponderating  power 
ultimately,  to  the  new  state,  in  the  event 
of  that  ruin  falling  upon  the  Roman  em- 
pire, which  every  circumstance,  within  and 
without.  Indicated  to  the  least  careful  and 
attentive  observer ;  even  should  no  other 
exteraalclrcumstances  favour  the  Islanders. 
Such  other  circumstances,  however,  tended 
to  bring  about  the  greatness  of  Venice. 

A  new  scourge  for  Italy  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  multitude  of  Huns,  who  were 
led  from  the  depths  of  Scythia  by  Attila; 
a  leader  fierce  and  able  as  Alarlc  in  the 
field,  and  far  more  cruel  and  unsparing 
when  the  field  was  won.  Having  carried 
fire  and  sword  throughout  Macedonia.  Ger- 
many, and  Gallia,  from  which  last  he  found 
It  prudent  to  retreat,  the  alarm  was  sud- 
denly given  that  he  was  leading  the  Huns 
and  their  swarming  barbarous  allies  to- 
wards the  Julian  Alps,  threatening  new 
destractlon  to  the  beautiful  hmdsof  Veue- 
tla,  and  new  miseries  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  main  land.  In  the  year  4A9  Attila  ap* 
peared  before  Aqullela;  and  tliat  city  still 
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preserving  some  of  (be  spirit  of  old  Rome, 
of  which  It  wu  a  colon j  mid  offset,  made 
a  defence  so  bniTe— though  insufficient  to 
•ave  it  from  the  fierce  host  that  assailed  it 
^thatwhen  it  was,  at  length.  In  sheer  ne- 
cessity, fielded,  the  enraged  barbarian  lite- 
rally left  not  one  brick  or  stone  standing 
uiMOi  snother. 

The  cause  of  tlila  new  Irruption  of  Attlla 
and  his  Huns,  ma  being  also  a  principal 
cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Venice 
the  Buperb,  most  not  be  wholly  omitted 
here ;  we  mean  the  treason  of  Honoria,  the 
■ister  of  Talentlnian  III.  This  princeM, 
having  dishonoured  her  rank  and  family  by 
her  intrigue  with  a  courtier,  which  Intrigue 
was  aidi'd  by  the  carelessness  of  her  own 
mother,  who  had  always  acted  aa  If  she 
was  regardtesa  of  the  education  and  mo- 
ral conduct  of  her  daughter,  waa  placed 
under  the  moat  rigid  surveillance.  Natu- 
rally of  a  gay,  perhaps  we  might  even  say 
of  a  llcentiouf  torn,  this  restraint  wearied 
her  to  such  a  pltcn  of  desperation,  that 
she  contrived  to  tend  a  ring  to  Attlla.  as  a 
pledge  of  love  and  good  faith  ;  and  with  it 
a  pressing  message  demanding  his  support 
and  aid  Ngainst  her  own  family,  and  requeiit- 
ing  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  his 
wives.  Honoria  waa  reputed  to  b«  very  beau- 
tiful, and  to  female  beauty  the  barbarian 
chieftain  was  by  no  means  unsusceptible. 
But  be  devised  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  princess ;  he 
preceded  his  new  advance  upon  the  empire 
with  a  demand,  not  only  of  the  hand  of  the 
lady,  but  also  of  half  the  provinces  of  tbo 
empire.  The  refusal  be  met  with,  and  his 
rage  thereupon,  led  to  the  destruction  of 
Aqulleia.and  to  the  taking  refuge  of  the 
innabltants  of  that  and  the  neighbouring 
citioi  iu  Rlaltoaodtho  dependent  Venetian 
tslofi. 

If  not  to  wholly  destroyed  to  their  very 
foundations  aa  Aquileia,  the  neighbouring 
cities  were,  however,  so  completely  pillaged 
and  so  considerably  devastated,  that  a  va«t 
number  of  the  inhabitants  not  merely 
sought  shelter  in  the  isles  during  the  ac- 
tual and  threatening  presence  of  the  bar- 
barians ui>on  the  main  huid,  but  were  so 
wearied  by  the  losses  they  had  already  sus- 
tained, and  so  completely  dispirited  by  the 
apparent  probability  of  a  frequent  recur- 
renoo  of  similar  inflictions,  as  to  take  up 
their  permanent  residence  In  the  compara- 
tively inaccessible  isles,  where  they  had  at 
flrst  sought  only  a  temporary  shelter.  Some 
would  doubtless  return  to  the  main  land. 
In  hope  to  And  their  homes  undeatroyed, 
whatever  might  have  befallen  the  homes  of 
their  neighbours ;  but  being  aa  poor  as  the 
poorest  of  the  iiilandera,  and  far  less  favour- 
ably situated  as  to  the  future  than  the 
Ulanders  aa  a  body.  It  waa  not  at  all  reason- 
able that  the  former  should  claim  any  con- 
tinuance of  the  Paduan  authority  over  the 
isles ;  the  more  especially  aa  no  one  know 
how  soon  a  new  Incursion  of  the  barba- 
rians might  onoc  more  render  tlie  lalea  the 
only  place  of  aafe  refuge  to  the  dwellers 
tti>on  the  main  land. 

The  authority  of  the  old  towna  being 
thus  tacitly  but  effectually  tonclnatod,  the 


islanders  and  refugees  conaolldmted 

•elves  together,  and  organiaed  pcrhafw  eke 
very  best  kind  of  society  for  the 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  extent  of  the  ImmigrattoQ  had 

it  Impossible  for  the  chief  lalct,  Rtalto.  u 
accommodate  more  than  a  very  Inconsiifai-- 
able  portion  of  the  fugitivea.    The  rv«»I&- 
der  had  of  necessity  distributed  thexDsetviw 
amid  the  other  Isleta.  all  of  whicJi  were  now 
populated,  more  or  less  densely.    Bach  of 
the  larger  of  these  Islanda,  contal&tag  a 
sufllcient  population  to  give  It  the  neoea- 
aary  weight  and  importance  In    the   d«w 
state.  It  was  agreed  should  elect  a  trlbonc 
This  magistrate,  whose  term  of  ofBce  was 
limited  to  one  year,  waa  charsred  with  the 
administration  of  justice  In  hia  own  l£le. 
and  was  accotintable  only  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  colony,  which  alone  coaM  de- 
cide upon  the  affairs  of  the  Islea  en  m&sm. 
In  a  word,  the  islanders  formed  a  fedenuire 
republic ;  the  whole  governed  aa  to  external 
affairs  and  affairs  of  common  Import,  by  aa 
authority  delegated  from  the  whole  ;  each 
internally  and  in  matters  peculiar  to  itself 
governed  by  the  tribune  of  its  own  electbm. 

For  a  long  time  their  chief  commodltiea 
for  sale  were  salt  and  flah.  but  thoae  ars 
articles  peculiarly  pruQ table  where  the  con* 
racrce  in  them  Is  very  large;  mureover. 
the  islanders  could  not  fall  to  accumuUte 
rlclies,  the  great  source,  when  wisely  vls^ 
of  political  power— exempted  as  they  wera 
from  the  evils  to  which  the  dtlea  on  Um 
main  land  bad  become  the  victims, 

The  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  HemU  wi- 
der Odoocer,  in  47<t,  when  the  army  aent 
by  Augustulus  waa  vanquished,  and  ita  ge- 
neral slain  by  Odoacer's  own  hand ;  and  ue 
BubKcquent  invasion  of  the  Ostro^otha  un- 
der Theodoric,  who  dethroned  and  put  to 
death  Odoacer,  the  dctbroncr  of  AugoatQ- 
lua,  caused  a  new  Increase  of  popnlatloo  to 
flow  into  the  Venetian  isles;  and  when  the 
insular  republic  had  barely  a  hundred  yeara 
of  existence.  It  already  began  to  be  reapect- 
ed  for  its  Industry  and  numbers,  and  ad- 
mired for  a  prosperity  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  its  small  number  of  natiiial 
product lona.  Pish  and  salt  were  all  that 
Venice  seemed  to  poascss ;  and  it  was  not 
yet  known  how  far  belter  a  nura«  oon»> 
merce  is  to  a  state  than  war. 

The  dlsaaters  to  which  the  empire  bad 
been  subjected  both  In  the  east  and  In  the 
west,  and  the  blots  which  barbarian  suc- 
cess had  cast  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
Rome's  supposed  Invincibility  and  evt^ 
invulnerability,  added  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Venetia  Prima,  proba- 
bly caused  Rome's  power  to  be  held  In 
comparatively  light  estimation  even  by 
those  who  returned  to  the  main  land  and 
rebuilt  their  destroyed  homes.  And  the 
isolation  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  Isles, 
their  early  poverty,  and,  above  all,  the 
hardly  practicable  sea-walls  that  stretched 
around  them,  would  seem  to  make  tbdr 
Independence  of  diBorKanised  and  distract- 
ed Rome  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has. 
however,  been  dispnted,  and  by  a  high  au- 
thority, but  we  think  on  very  Inadequate 
grounds.    Oaaslodoms,  minister  to  Theo* 
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the  attentlTe  and  thoughtful  rtftder  will 
Bcarceljr  full  to  see  yet  another  great  ele- 
ment of  the  permanency'  and  pow«r  of  the 
iniiular  state  of  Teutce. 

Eginhard,  the  contemponry  and  hUtortan 
of  Charlemagne,  makes  emphatic  mention 
of  the  coarsenesa  of  the  apparel  of  that 
raonarrh  and  hU  court,  aa  compared  to  the 
dne  atuffa  and  rich  Bilks  brought  by  the 
Tenettan  trader*  from  the  porta  of  Syria, 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea. 

It  waa  In  tbe  inevitable  nature  of  thinga, 
that  the  very  increase  of  population  which 
tended  so  greatly  to  the  Increase  of  the 
prosperity  and  consideration  of  the  compa- 
ratively new  state,  should  bring  In  its  train 
such  a  direrslty  of  interests,  such  a  diffe- 
rence of  proportion  In  the  numbers,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  numerous  insulated  mem- 
bers of  the  federative  republic  aa  should 
call  aloud  for  a  change  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. Most  Important  changes  afterwards 
took  place ;  and  it  Is  to  Venice  aa  an  acting 
and  not  merely  growing  state,  that  we  have 
henceforth  to  direct  oar  attention. 

The  original  form  of  Venetian  govern- 
ment wa*  purely  democratlcal :  magistrate's 
were  chosen  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  tri- 
bunes ;  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side on  each  island,  but  to  hold  his  oOlce 
only  for  a  year.  This  form  subslstod  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  It  then 
appeared  expedient  to  make  choice  of  a 
chief  magistrate,  and  on  blm  the  title  of 
duke  was  conferred,  which  has  since  been 
corrupted  to  dog* ;  this  dignity  was  elec- 
tive, and  held  for  life;  he  waa  even  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  nominating  to 
all  offlcea,  and  of  making  peace  and  de* 
daring  war.  Paul  Lake  Anafeato,  the  first 
duke,  was  elected  in  tha  year  607;  and 
such  waa  the  confidence  which  the  people 
reposed  in  their  duke,  that  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  use  his  own  discretion  how  far  ho 
would  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  citi- 
Ecns.  In  the  councils  which  he  called  on 
any  matter  of  importance,  he  sent  mes- 
sages to  those  dtlxensfor  whose  judgement 
he  had  the  greatest  estot'm,  praying  that 
they  wonid  come  and  assist  him  with  tbclr 
advice.  This  form  was  retained  by  suc- 
ceeding doges,  and  the  clttsens  so  sent  for 
were  called  prtiffadi  (trom  the  Italian  word 
prtgare,  to  pray).  The  third  doge,  whose 
talents  for  war  had  proved  snrc4't»«ful  In 
extending  the  power  of  the  ropuhllc,  at 
length  meditated  the  assumption  of  a  more 
absolute  sway,  wishing  to  render  the  sn- 

Ercmc  authority  hereditary  in  his  fsmtly : 
ut  such  conduct  excited  a  general  alarm 
in  the  people ;  he  was  assaulted  in  his  pa- 
lace and  there  put  to  death.  This  event 
caused  the  government  of  Venice  to  be  new 
modelled,  and  a  chief  magistrate,  who  was 
now  called  'master  of  the  militia,'  was 
elected  annually  ;  but  his  power  whilst  in 
ofllce  was  the  same  as  before.  Buch  form 
of  government  continued  only  five  years, 
when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived  (a.d. 
740)  In  the  person  of  the  son  of  him  who 
had  been  assassinated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  every  other  part  of  the  Chris- 


tian world  was  seised  with  a  fraulic  ra«« 
for  recovering  the  Holy  Land.ttae  VeneciAiia 
were  so  far  from  contributing  any  forces 
for  the  crusadah  that  they  did  not  scropto 
to  supply  the  Saracetu  with  anna,  amiDS- 
nition.  and  every  other  necessary.  As  tlw 
power  of  the  state  became  augmented  by 
the  acquisition  of  Istria  and  many  parte  odF 
Dalraatia,  the  Jealousy  of  the  people  to- 
wards their  doge  became  stronger.  At  tliat 
time  the  only  tribunal  at  Venloe  coaa)*ted 
of  forty  judges ;  these  were  called  *  tha 
council  of  forty  ;*  but  In  the  year  1173.  an- 
other doge,  named  Michiell,  being  assaaai- 
nated  In  a  popular  insurrection,  the  cona- 
cil  of  forty  found  means  to  new-model  the 
government  by  gaining  the  consent  of  the 
people  to  delegate  the  right  of  roting  fur 
magistrates,  whlcii  each  citizen  poaacvard. 
to  four  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  called 
councillors,  who  received  the  appellation  of 
'the  grand  council:'  and,  acting  as  deh»- 
;  gates  of  the  people,  became  what  the  g«ne- 
ral  assembly  of  the  people  nntll  that  tim« 
had  licen.  By  this  artful  innovation  (whtcb 
the  people  were  cajoled  Into  an  aoqalea* 
cence  with,  by  retaining  the  right  of  elcrt- 
Ing  these  councillors  annually),  the  demo- 
cjiu:y  Itecame  presently  subverted ;  and  aa 
aristocracy,  In  its  fuUest  and  most  rfgtd 
form,  was  Introduced,  by  reatrictlng  the 
power  of  the  doge,  and  instituting  a  variety 
of  officers  call  of  whom  were,  in  a  short 
time,  chosen  from  among  the  nobUlty), 
which  effectually  controlled  both  t^ prince 
and  the  people. 

Ziani  was  the  first  doge  elected  after  tlie 
government  had  recvlvod,  what  the  erent 
proves  to  have  been.  Ita  permanent  modUh 
catlon ;  and  daring  his  Mmlnlstrattoa  the 
singular  ceremony  of  espousing  the  aea, 
which  has  been  annually  obserred  erer 
since,  was  first  adopted,  and  took  ita  rtae 
from  the  assistance  which  the  VenettsAs 
gave  to  pope  Alexander  III.  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  emperor.  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  and  the  signal  victory  they  obtained 
over  a  formidable  fleet  ander  the  command 
of  Otho,  son  of  Frederick,  in  whidi  the  ad- 
miral and  thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken. 
Alexander,  with  the  whole  dty  of  Yrnlce, 
went  out  to  meet  Ziani,  the  oonqoeror,  oo 
his  return :  to  whom  hishollneaa  presented 
a  ring,  aaying,  *  Use  this  ring  as  a  chain  to 
retain  the  sea.  henceforth,  in  BubjecttoD 
to  the  Venetian  state:  espouse  her  vrlth 
this  ring,  and  let  the  marriage  be  ■clem* 
nised  annually  by  you  and  your  sucoesaorSh 
to  the  end  of  time,  that  the  hUest  posterity 
may  know  that  Venice  has  aoqnired  the 
empire  of  the  waves,  and  holda  the  sea  In 
subjection.  In  the  same  manner  aa  a  wUt 
is  held  by  her  husband.* 

During  the  contlnnaaoe  of  the  repnbUe 
this  ceremony  was  performed  by  tbe  do^e, 
dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea,  prononnctn^ 
nt  the  same  time  the  words,  J>e*pon»<Kmua 
U,  Mart,  in  gignum  veri  pcrpdui^ue  dcminiL 
Tills  emblem  of  its  former  power  and  Inde- 
pendence is  now  for  ever  gone ;  and.  In  tbe 
language  of  the  poet, 

T^  tpooMlcM  Adrlatto  aMvma  bar  larA. 
The  Venetians  harlng  extended  their  ter> 
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rf  torlcfl  Into  Lombardy,  Istrla,  and  Dmlroa- 
tta.  became  maetera  of  many  of  tbe  ialanda 
Id  the  Archipelago,  partlcalarly  the  large 
and  important  one  of  Oandia;  they  were 
masters  of  tbe  Morea;  and.  In  the  begln- 
Qfns  of  the  thirteenth  ceutary,  Dandolo. 
their  doge,  when  more  than  eighty  years  of 
a^e,  in  conjunction  wUb  the  French,  took 
Oonatantlnople  from  the  Turks.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  they  engrossed  the 
Incratlve  trade  In  the  manufactures  and 
productions  of  the  Bast  Indies,  which  they 
procured  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
conveyed  to  erery  iparket  of  Europe. 

Under  Marino  Moroalnl  was  introduced 
the  latest  form  of  electing  tbe  doge;  and 
at  this  juncture  jealousy  and  envy  occa- 
sioned the  war  with  Genoa,  which,  after 
continuing  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  was 
at  last  concluded  by  a  treaty  In  1381.  Du- 
ring this  war,  Peter  Oredonlgo,  the  doge, 
procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  that  none  but 
tbe  nobility  should  be  capable  of  having  a 
seat  In  tbe  grand  council ;  and  thus  the 
government  became  altogether  arlstocra- 
tlcaL 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries the  Venetians  extended  their  posses- 
sions In  Lombardy.  and,  in  1473,  the  last 
king  of  Cyprus  sppolnted  the  state  of  Ve- 
nice his  heir.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  commerce  and  power 
of  the  Venetians  began  to  decline ;  for  the 
Portuguese  having  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  found  the  way  to  the  Bast 
Indies  by  sea,  that  valuable  trade  was  ac- 
quired, first  by  the  discoverers,  and  after* 
wards  by  tbe  Dutch  and  English. 

In  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (A.D.  1509)  the  pope,  the  emperor. 
Prance,  and  Spain,  joined  In  the  famous 
league  of  Oambray,  which  threatened  the 
subversion  of  the  Venetian  state;  but  the 
repobllc  made  a  brave  stand  against  Its 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  and  the 
Venetians  retained  their  Independence,  al- 
though with  the  loss  of  all  their  posses- 
sions In  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the 
Milanese.  They  also  suffered  much  from 
tbe  Turks,  who  drove  them  cot  of  Cyprus. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  a  sharp  con- 
test arose  between  the  government,  the 
clergy,  and  the  pope.  In  which,  however, 
tbe  former  had  the  advantage.  Venice  was 
also  long  engaged  In  fierce  wars  with  tbe 
Turks,  during  which  they  lost  Candla,  but 
gained  part  of  Dalmatla  and  all  tbe  Morea ; 
the  latter,  witb  other  places  and  districts, 
the  Turks  recovered  In  the  wars  which  were 
waged  during  the  early  part  of  tbe  last 
century. 

Tbe  Venetian  government.  In  the  year 
1737,  having  shown  particular  marks  of 
respect  to  the  prince,  who  was  generally 
called  In  England  the  pretender,  when  he 
visited  that  city  under  the  character  of  the 
count  of  Albany,  the  Brltlub  court  took 
great  offence,  and  the  Venetian  resident  at 
Loudon  was  ordered  to  depart ;  but  proper 
concessions  being  made  by  the  slate,  a 
friendly  Intercourse  was  reestablished,  and 
In  the  year  1745  the  earl  of  Holdemesse  was 
sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Venice. 
In  the  year  1783  the  Venetians  found  It 


necessary  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  dey  of 
Algiers,  to  preserve  their  commerce  ft'om 
the  depredations  of  the  Algerlne  corsairs ; 
but  they  subsequently  carried  on  a  war  with 
some  other  of  the  piratical  states,  nearer  to 
them,  on  that  coast 

Thus  did  the  republic  of  Venice  continue 
upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  smldat 
many  foreign  wars  and  Intestine  commo- 
tions. Its  grandeur,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Its  trade;  and  after  the 
decline  of  that,  its  strength  and  power 
suffered  considerable  diminution.  No  go- 
vernment has  been  more  attacked  by  deep- 
laid  and  formidable  conspiracies  than  that 
of  Venice;  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  very  eve  of  execution  with- 
out discovery  or  suspicion.  But  though  the 
entire  subverslou  of  the  state  has  been, 
at  times,  impending  from  some  of  these 
plots,  yet  until  the  era  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, they  have  been  constantly  rendered 
abortive,  either  by  the  vigilance  or  good 
fortune  of  the  senate.  One  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  of  these  conspiracies  was  formed 
by  a  doge  named  Marino  Fallero,  in  the 
year  1355,  who  at  that  time  was  eighty 
years  of  age;  but,  conceiving  a  violent 
resentment  against  the  senate,  he  formed  a 
plan  In  order  to  assassinate  the  whole  body. 
Tbe  design  was  timely  discovered,  and  the 
dignified  hoary  traitor  was  brought  to  trlaL 
found  gulltr  upon  his  own  confession,  and 
publicly  beheaded.  In  the  great  chamber 
of  tbe  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  the 
doges  are  placed,  there  Is  a  vacant  space 
between  the  predecessor  and  successor  of 
this  man,  where  appears  this  Insoiptlou, 
'Locus  Marini  FalieH  dtcttpUaii,'  'The 
place  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Marlnus 
Fallerus,  who  was  beheaded.'  The  year 
1618  is  also  distinguished  by  a  no  less 
remarkable  conspiracy,  the  contriver  and 
principal  agent  in  whldt  was  tbe  marquis 
Bedamar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  residing 
there. 

Addison  observes,  that  among  all  the 
iUBtances  of  Venetian  politics,  there  Is  none 
more  admirable  than  the  great  secresy 
which  reigns  in  their  councils.  '  The  senate,' 
says  he,  *  Is  generally  as  numerous  as  our 
house  of  commons,  if  we  only  reckon  the 
sitting  members,  and  yet  carries  Its  resolu- 
tions so  privately,  that  they  are  seldom 
known  till  they  discover  themselves  in  the 
execution.* 

The  college,  called  'the  seigniory,'  or 
supreme  cabinet  council  of  the  state,  was 
originally  composed  of  the  doge  and  six 
counsellors  onlv,  but  to  those  at  different 
periods  were  added,  six  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil chosen  by  the  senate,  who  were  called 
0avii  (sages),  then  five  savll  of  the  Terra 
Flrma,  whose  more  Immediate  department 
it  was  to  superintend  the  business  of  the 
towns  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  re- 
public on  tbe  continent  of  Europe;  at 
one  time  there  were  also  five  savll  for 
maritime  affairs,  but  after  the  state  had 
lost  its  commercial  Importance,  five  young 
noblemen  were  chosen  by  the  senate  every 
six  months,  who  attendml  the  meetings  of 
the  seigniory  without  having  a  vote,  though 
they  gave  their  opinions  when  asked :  this 
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WM  designed  m  an  Initiation  Into  public 
boalneuL  To  these  were  added  the  chiefs 
of  the  criminal  court  of  'forty.'  This 
colleffe  was  at  once  the  cabinet  connell  and 
the  representative  of  the  republic  • 

The  eoMiglio  di  dUeU  or '  council  of  ten,' 
was  a  high  penal  court,  which  consisted  of 
ten  counsellors,  with  the  doge  as  president. 
It  was  supreme  In  all  state  crimes,  and  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  seizing  anyone  who  was 
accused  before  them,  or  committing  him 
to  close  oonOnement,  and  prohibiting  all 
communication  with  his  relations  and 
friends,  of  examining  and  trying  him  in  a 
summary  manner,  and,  if  a  majority  of  the 
council  I  pronounced  him  guilty,  of  con- 
demning him  to  death ;  tney  also  might 
order  the  execution  to  be  either  pnblte  or 
prirate,  as  they  thought  proper.  This 
formidable  tribunal  was  eatabll^ed  in  the 
year 18ia 

About  two  centuries  after,  a  stlU  more 
despotic  power  was  Intrusted  to  three  ln> 
dlrlduals.  always  chosen  from  the  above 
council  of  ten,  and  forming  the  court  called 
the  state  Inquisition.  These  Inquisitors 
likewise  kept  the  keys  of  chests  which  are 
placed  in  several  parts  of  the  ducal  pahice, 
enclosed  within  the  open  Jaws  of  lions' 
heads  carved  In  the  walls ;  through  which 
notes  were  conveyed  by  anyone  who  was 
disposed  to  drop  them ;  and  thus  notice 
was  secretly  given  to  the  government  of 
whatever  might  concern  it  to  know. 


The  history  of  Tenlce  fnralabed  a  dread- 
ful Instance,  In  the  beginning  at  tbe  aev«tt- 
toenth  eentnry,  of  annmber  of  confederated 
rlllalns,  who  concerted  their  measnies  so 
artfully  as  to  frame  false  aecoaasloes 
against  some  of  theTenetlan  nobles,  v^idi 
In  the  opinion  of  their  Judges  eonrletcd 
them  of  treasonable  practices  against  tlw 
state,  and  one  at  least  was  pnbllclj  exe- 
cuted. At  length  the  freqneiH^  of  aeeoaa- 
tions  created  suspicions,  which  led  to  a 
full  detection  of  the  infernal  Bcheaie;iip<]a 
which  every  possible  reparation  was  a^s 
to  the  manes  of  the  Innocent  vlcctm,  the 
honour  of  whose  family  was  folly  restored ; 
but  the  tribunal,  which  decreed  the  sen- 
tence, was  suffered  to  possess  the  same  ns- 
llmlted  power,  the  only  alterattoo  beti^ 
that  anonymous  Information  was  somewhat 
more  cautiously  received ;  for  It  was  a  poli- 
tical maxim  In  Tenlce,  that '  it  Is  of  num 
Importance  to  the  statelo  InttmldateeTcvy 
one  even  from  the  appearance  trf  a  crtne. 
than  to  allow  a  person,  against  wboin  a 

E resumption  of  guilt  ai^iears,  to 
owever  Innocent  be  may  beu*  • 
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PAPAL  ROME,  OR  THE  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Trs  name  of  Pope,  or  Father,  wu  for^ 
merl7  slven  to  all  bishops.  But  since  the 
time  of  Gregory  YII.  It  has  been  solely  ap- 
plied to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  commenced  in  times  yery  remote. 
Oonstantlne  gare  to  the  church  of  Lateran 
upwards  of  1,000  marks  in  gold,  and  about 
80,000  marks  in  silver,  besides  the  assign- 
ment of  rente.    The  popes,  charged  with 
sending  missionarlee  to  the  east  and  west, 
and  with  providing  for  the  poor.obtalned  for 
these  pious  purposes,  from  the  richer  Chris- 
tians, without  much  trouble,  considerable 
sums.    The  emperors,  and  the  kings  of  the 
Lombards  gave  to  the  Holy  Father  lands 
in  various  parts ;  and  many  others,  by  gift, 
and  by  will,  increased  his  patrimony.    In 
the  seventh  century  we  find  the  pontiff  pos- 
sessed of  great  riches  in  various  countries, 
and  exempted  from  tax  or  tribute.    The 
popes  formed  the  design  of  rendering  them- 
selves  Independent.     Under  the  reign  of 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  this  rero- 
lution  commenced ;  and  It  was  completed 
under  that  of  his  son.     Adrian  L  caused 
money  to  be  coined  with  his  name :  and 
the  custom  of  kissing  tiie  feet  of  the  pope 
began  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  they  assumed  regal  rights,  and 
their  power  and  riches  Increased  rapidly  in 
the  following  agea  Gregory  IV. rebuilt  the 
port  of  Ostia ;  and  Leo  lY.  fortified  Rome 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  election  of  pope  has  been  different 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  church.  The 
people  and  the  clergy  were  the  first  elec- 
tors ;  and  the  emperor  had  the  power  of 
eonflrming  the  election,  after  the  death  of 
PQI>e  BlmpUcius,  in  488.  Odoacer,  king  of 
the  Herull  and  of  Italy,  made  a  law  which 
struck  at  the  right  of  election,  under  pre- 
tence of  remedying  the  divisions  which 
sometimes  took  place  on  the  election  of  a 
pope.  This  law  was  abolished  about  twenty 
years  after.  In  the  fourteenth  council  of 
Rome,  held  In  601,  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  Theodoria  But  this  prince,  who 
was  an  Arlan,  becoming  cruel  towards  the 
end  of  bis  life,  caused  Pope  John  to  be  laid 
in  prison,  where  he  died  In  sse.  He  then 
nsmped  the  right  of  creating  a  pope,  and 
named  to  the  pontifical  chair  Felix  IT. 

The  Gothic  kings  who  succeeded  him 
followed  his  example ;  yet  not  entirely,  for 
they  contented  themselves  with  oonfirmlng 
the  election  which  the  clergy  had  made. 
Justinian,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Qoths  in  Italy,  and  after  him  the  other 
emperors, preserved  this  right;  and  they 
obliged  the  new  elected  pope  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  for  a  confirmation  of  his  elec- 
tion. Oonstantlne  Pogonatus  delivered  the 
charch  from  this  senritude  and  unworthy 
ezACtioo,  In  081. 


notwithstanding  this  apparent  relin- 
quishment on  the  part  of  the  emperors, 
they  always  preserved  some  authority  In 
the  election  of  popes,  until  the  time  ot 
Louis  le  Debonnalre,  In  814,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Lothaire  I.  and  Louis  IL,  who  or- 
dained that  the  election  of  popes  should 
henceforward  be  free,  and  canonlfsJ  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage. 

Parties  in  favour  of  the  different  candi- 
dates for  the  popedom  had  now  arisen  to 
a  great  height,  and  were  the  cause  of  the 
schisms  which  followed  in  the  church.  The 
emperors  were  obliged  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  right  of  election:  but  after  the 
schism  of  Peter  and  Victor  Iv.  had  been  ex- 
tinguished, all  the  cardinals  were  reunited 
under  the  obedience  of  Innocent  It  After 
his  death,  the  cardinals  were  the  only  elec- 
tors of  Celestlne  II.  in  1143 ;  since  which 
time  they  have  been  In  full  possession  of 
this  privilege.  Honorlns  III.  In  ISIO,  or, 
according  to  others,  Gregory  X.  In  1S74.  or- 
dained that  the  election  should  be  made 
in  the  conclave. 

The  conclave  is  a  part  of  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  composed  of  many  oelis,  where 
the  cardinals  were  shut  up  for  election, 
which  takes  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  pope. 

The  pope  may  be  considered  under  four 
different  titles :  first,  as  chief  of  the  church: 
second,  as  patriarch ;  third  as  bishop  of 
Rome ;  and  fourth,  as  a  temporal  prince. 
As  primate,  he  Is  the  superior  of  aU  the 
catholic  chuit^es.  As  patriarch,  his  rights 
extend  over  the  kingdoms  and  provinces 
within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  As 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  exercises  in  the  diocese 
of  Rome  the  ordlnsry  functions  which  he 
has  not  a  right  to  exercise  in  other  dioceses. 
As  a  temporal  prince,  he  is  sovereign  of 
Rome,  and  the  states  which  have  been  ac- 
quired by  donation,  or  by  proscription. 

Ko  throne  upon  earth  has  been  filled 
with  men  of  more  exalted  genius,  higher 
ambition,  or  more  depraved  vice,  than  the 
pontifical  chair ;  but  they  are  In  general 
old  men,  well  rersed  in  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  the  world.  Their  council  Is  com- 
posed of  men  resembling  themselves ;  and 
their  orders  for  a  length  of  time  embraced 
almost  the  uniyerse. 

The  government  is  wholly  ecclesiastical, 
no  one  being  eligible  to  fill  any  civil  ofllce 
who  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot. 
The  pope  enacts  all  laws,  and  nominates 
to  all  clerical  appointments.  He  is  assisted, 
however,  by  the  high  college  of  cardinals, 
eomprlslng  about  seventy  members;  and 
the  different  branches  of  the  government 
are  conducted  each  by  congregations  with 
a  cardinal  at  its  head. 

Cardinal  Braschi  (Plus  VL)  was  elected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1776,  on  the 
sx 
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death  of  the  celebrated  (GanguiPllI)  Cle- 
ment XYI.  He  oceopied  the  ponttflcal 
cbair  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution  in  I7W;  or  rather  till  after  the 
eiecotion  of  LoaU  XVI..  when  be  wa«  In- 
duced  to  take  a  part  In  the  war  carrying  on 
againat  France,  by  the  emperor  and  other 
potentatea.  The  French  armlea  having 
overrun  Italy,  Retsed  upon  Rome, and  made 
the  venerable  pontiff  prlaoner  In  ITW,  from 
whence  he  wa«  conveyed  Into  France,  where 
he  died  at  Talence,  In  August  17«9,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Daring  thl»  period  the 
church  domains  were  alienated;  bat  the 
oompensation  ilnce  made  to  their  former 
owners,  and  the  restoration  of  suppressed 
churches  and  convents,  hare  cost  govern- 
ment prodlgloussums.andare  the  principal 
causes  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  finances. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  SMtcs  there 
are  no  fewer  than  eight  archbishops',  and 
flfty-nlne  bishops'  sees :  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  In  Rome  there  is  a  deriryman  for 
every  ten  families.  It  Is  needless  to  add 
that  this  superabundance  of  prients.  Instead 
of  promoting  religion  and  morality.  Is.  In 
tact,  a  principal  cause  of  their  low  state  In 
the  city.  The  oatward  deportment  of  the 
papal  court  Is.  however,  at  present  highly 
decorous.  Those  times,  so  dfustrous  and 
disgraceful,  when  the  popes  had  so  many 
nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  so  many 
splendid  palaces  and  vlllaa,  called  by  the 
Romans,  In  derision,  miracles  of  St.  Peter, 
are  now  almost  as  much  forgrott^n  In  Rome, 
as  the  time  when  horses  were  made  consuls, 
and  eunuchs  emperors.  In  1800  a  successor 
to  the  popedom  was  elected  at  Venice,  who 
took  the  name  of  Plus  VII.  At  his  death 
In  ins,  Leo  XII.  was  elected,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded In  18»  by  Plus  VIII.,  who  flUed  the 
papal  chair  only  two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded In  1831  by  Gregory  XVI.,  whoso 
reign  embraced  a  period  of  no  ordinary 
interest  and  dllllculty  In  the  history  of 
the  chnrch,  and  In  the  relation  of  the 
Vatican  with  the  temporal  power*  of  Chris- 
tendom.   

On  the  lit  of  Jolr  IMS,  Oregory  XVL 
breathed  his  last  Bis  death  produced  a 
profound  Impression  In  Italy,  because  It 
was  felt  that  It  must  lead  to  considerable 
changes.  Preparations  were  Immediately 
made  for  holding  a  concUve.  with  a  view 
to  nominate  a  successor.  Meanwhile  the 
Roman  people  congregated  in  the  streets, 
demanding  reforms.  The  authorities  caused 
the  people  to  be  dispersed  by  force,  but 
order  was  not  established  till  a  sanguinary 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  citl- 
aens  and  the  military  forc<*.  The  ferment- 
ation In  Romagna  and  the  Marches  In- 
creased from  day  to  day,  and  troubles 
broke  out  at  this  juncture  at  Anooua.  It 
was  In  the  midst  of  these  that  the  new 
pope  was  elected  on  the  Iflth  of  June,  and 
proclaimed  on  the  ITth.  The  Individual  on 
whom  the  choice  of  the  college  fell  was 
the  cardinal  Mastal,  a  native  of  Sinlga- 

511a,  then  onlr  flfty-fonr  yeara  of  age. 
be  flnt  acts  of  Plus  IX.  gave  Indications 
of  promise.  In  the  middle  of  July  an  am- 
nesty was  pabllshed  greatly  to  the  general 
■atiafaetlon. 


But  with  all  this,  the  retrograde  party 
showed  a  bokl  front,  and  intrlfroed  oo 
every  side ;  and  from  the  first  months  td 
1847,  the  hopes  which  tha  Roaiana  bad  al- 
lowed to  grow  In  their  bosoms  la  IMS,  bevraa 
to  wither  and  die  within  them.  The  Aostrtaa 
Influence  was  very  nearly  as  prepoadeTBat 
as  In  the  time  of  Gregory  XTI. :  the  coo- 
vocation  of  any  representative  aaaembly 
was  eluded  ;  paoiotic  raeetlngaand  denoo- 
strations  were  seen  with  aa  erll  ere:  the 
censorship  existed  in  full  force;  and  the 
secret  action  of  the  Jeeuite  waa  atUI  erery- 
where  traceable  These  drcomataiio^  con- 
vinced the  most  tarourably  disposed  that 
the  changes  so  ardently  desired  woaM  new 
be  made  by  the  pope  nor  by  the  cbarcb. 

It  waa  not  till  the  cries  of  'Death  to 
the  Aostrians  I*  *Death  to  LMBbrvschlnLI* 
'  Death  to  Bemettl  I*  had  been  rvpeatedly 
heard  on  the  Plasza  di  Spagna,  and  cm  the 
Plana  dl  Venecia,  where  the  Anstrlaa  aai- 
bassador  lived ;  It  was  not  till  Lombrusrhlni 
and  other  reacllonary  cardlnato  bad  left 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  escape  personal  vlo- 
lenoe,  that  the  pope  proclaimed  an  edict 
for  a  civic  guard.  On  the  0th  of  July, 
cardinal  Giasi,  the  secretary  of  state,  eent 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  aco^i^ed; 
and  cardinal  FerrettI,  legate  of  Peoaro 
and  rrbino,  was  Immediately  appointed  bis 
successor.  Disquietude,  neverthdesa,  con- 
tinued, nor  was  tranquillity  restored  by  tbe 
activity  of  the  city  guard,  whidi  probably 
over-acted  Its  part.  The  pope,  bowerer, 
was  now  prepsred  to  go  nutber  than  bo 
had  hitherto  done.  He  dismissed  tbe  cardi- 
nal governor  of  the  police,  Graaeellnl,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  Rome.  Oontempora- 
ncously  with  theee  events,  the  Austrtans 
entered  Ferreta.  an  occupation  against 
which  FerrettI  in  vain  protested.  In  the 
month  of  August,  the  pontiff  dismlseed 
some  high  functionarlea  suspected  of  eoo- 
nlvanoe  with  the  retrograde  agitators.  A 
more  significant  circumstance  than  any  of 
these  was  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  appear 
at  the  church  of  Jesna,  to  celebrate  tbe 
feast  of  St.  Ignatius.  This  eircamstanoe 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  open  rapture 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  latter,  nevertbeieea, 
turned  awav  public  wrath  from  their  order 
by  the  ofFerlng  of  money  for  tbe  clothing  of 
the  national  guard.  Austria,  meanwhile. 
was  becoming  day  by  day  more  aggiesalre 
as  to  Ferrara.  But  tbe  Romana  cooaoled 
themselves  with  believing  that  an  Bngliab 
squadron  would  soon  be  anchored  in  tbe 
waters  of  Ancona,  and  force  the  Anstrhms 
to  retreat.  On  the  ist  of  October,  tbe  wutn 
propria  of  the  pope  was  published  on  tbe 
municipal  organisation  of  Rome.  It  pro- 
mised, undoubtedly,  a  great  reform,  for  the 
paper  was  drawn  up  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
was  gmerally  approved  of.  No  distinction 
vrasmade  Itetween  noble  and  dtlien,  as  bad 
always  hitherto  exlstisd.  Rome  waa  benc^ 
forth  to  have  a  connoll  composed  of  loo 
membera,  of  which  M  were  to  be  profvle- 
tors,  8S  savants,  advocates,  artists,  honkers, 
merchants,  and  4  representatives  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  body.  'The  municipal  magis- 
tracy, to  be  called  the  Senate  of  Rome, 
was  to  consist  of  a  senator  and  eight  eoa- 
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servAtorA.  It  was  uow  determined  that  each 
religions  order  sfaonld  pay  ten  per  cent,  of 
its  revenues  for  covering  the  expenses  of 
the  state.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
measures,  the  principal  employments  were 
occupied  by  retrogadlsts,  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Ferrettl  they  commenced  attacks 
on  the  press.  These  and  other  ci ream- 
stances  Induced  Morandl.  governor  of  Home, 
to  resign.  He  was  replaced  by  a  prelate, 
Savelll ;  and  the  charge  of  Preside  dl  Roma 
et  Oomarca  was  conferred  on  a  cardinal. 
Prince  Altierl— two  appointments  which 
created  dissatisfaction.  On  the  I6th  of 
March  1848,  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed  at  Rome.  This  was 
a  great  step  In  advance,  for  one  of  the 
bases  of  it  was  a  representative  system 
giving  a  member  for  80,000  souls.  On  the 
Ist  of  May,  the  people  of  Rome  were  so 
excited  by  the  events  of  Lom hardy  and  the 
prolonged  occupation  of  Forrara,  that  they 
called  on  the  pontiff  to  declare  war  against 
Austria.  Plus  temporised,  and  offered  his 
mediation  to  the  house  of  Austria,  on  the 
condition  of  completely  abandoning  Italy. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Romans ;  the 
pontiff  was  accused  of  duplicity,  and  tmmtt* 
took  place  In  the  capital  and  towns.  It  Is 
not  here  our  purpose  to  give  a  history  of 
the  MamlanI  ministry ;  of  the  dilapidation 
of  the  papal  finances ;  of  the  pope's  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  Italian  Independence;  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Romans  to  send  a 
contingent  to  the  common  cause;  or  of 
the  weakness,  vacillation.  If  not  culpable 
double-dealing,  of  Plus  IX.  To  treat  all 
these  subjects  In  detail  would  tar  exceed 
our  limits. 

In  September,  count  Rossi,  who  had  re- 
presented France  at  the  papal  court  down 
to  the  34th  of  February  1848,  accepted  the 
task  of  forming  a  ministry.  His  first  anxi- 
eties were  about  the  Uxes  and  the  army. 
He  sought  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury by  convincing  the  pope  it  was  time 
to  obtain  help  from  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
array  by  proposing  Zucchi  as  minister  of 
war.  He  procured  aid  for  the  treasury  from 
the  clergy,  by  a  provision  of  the  pope,  that 
the  cardlnal-vicar  should  lay  a  tax  of  eighty 
bajocchl  for  every  hundred  crowns  rated 
on  all  ecclesiastical  property,  and  that  the 
ctergy  itself,  which  had  alrndy  granted  a 
charge  of  t.000,000  crowns  In  return  for 
treasury  bonds,  ahoold  hind  Itsolf  to  make 


a  gift  of  3,000,000  more.  A  commission 
was  also  nominated  for  fiscal  arrangement 
and  the  organisation  of  the  army  ;  the  re- 
form of  the  monetary  system,  and  other 
useful  measures  were  adopted.  But  several 
functionaries,  magistrates,  and  administra- 
tors, whom  Ilessi  admonished  and  con- 
strained to  activity,  began  to  murmur,  as 
did  the  clergy  whom  he  had  taxed. 

On  the  l&th  of  November,  the  chambers 
wore  to  meet,  and  Rossi,  though  warned 
from  four  different  sources  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  proceeded  to 
the  palace  of  the  Quirlnal,  where  the  sit- 
tings were  held.  Advancing  to  the  peris- 
tyle, he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
menacing  group,  one  Individual  of  which 
pushed  roughly  against  him.  Turning 
sharply  round,  as  if  to  reprove  the  rude- 
ness of  his  assailant,  he  received  from  an- 
other hand  a  poniard  wound  in  the  throat, 
which  was  at  once  pronounced  mortaL  No 
effort  was  made  by  the  civic  guard  to  arrest 
the  assassin,  and  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, to  which  the  news  was  hastily  con- 
veyed, no  voice  was  raised  to  cover  with 
execration  the  cowardly  assassin.  Nine 
days  after  the  assassination,  the  pope  fled 
from  Rome  to  Oaeta,  where  an  asylum 
had  been  provided  for  him  by  the  king  of 
Naples. 

Every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of 
MamlanI  and  others  16  Induce  the  pope  to 
return :  but  In  vain.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
pope  was  deposed  from  his  temporal  au- 
thority, and  a  repfibllc  was  proclaimed.  A 
triumvirate,  of  which  Maxslnl  was  one,  was 
established ;  and  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  assemble  a  'constituent'  par- 
liament to  decide  on  the  great  question 
of  Italian  unity.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
Under  pretext  of  malnulning  their  influ- 
ence in  Central  Italy,  a  French  array  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  and,  after  a  long  and  heroic 
resistance,  succeeded  In  nAkIng  themselves 
roasters  of  the  city.  This  victory  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  of  the  pope,  who 
returned  to  Rome  on  April  13,  issa  Since 
that  period  the  pope  has  had  his  capital 
garrisoned  by  French,  and  other  portions 
nf  his  dominions  by  Austrian  troops ;  but  he 
has  reformed  or  remodelled  nothing  In  the 
manner  of  a  wise  sovereign,  a  prudent 
statesman,  or  even  an  astute  polttidan. 

The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  which 
have  immediately  affected  the  Papacy,  will 
be  found  related  in  the  BiaUny  oflUUg, 
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THE  mSTOET  OP  NAPLES. 


Or  tbe  rc«Bot«  mttqvltf  of  this  cwiatry 
thrre  »rr  bat  Mmntj  donxmenu.  At  a  rerj 
fiij  prr1(td  ino«t  piut  of  Uie  ooacU  of  K*- 
plc«  and  Sirilj  were  occupied  by  Greek  co- 
lon IbU,  the  f  imndera  of  tome  of  tbe  vreatest 
and  moat  flourUttUiff  cities  of  tite  ancient 
world.  Tbey  reoelred,  from  this  circum- 
stance, the  name  of  Maima  tirvda.  Bat 
rapidlj  as  tbe  Greek  repabUos  of  Italy  rose 
to  prosperity.  It  Is  certain  that  laxary  and 
corruption  kept  equal  peace  with  their  proa- 
prrlty ;  and  in  the  tine  of  Polyblas.  the 
Terr  name  of  Maima  Or«cia  was  dlsusied. 

Ck^ttnental  Kaples  sabmltted  to  the  Bo- 
mans  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic, 
sabseqaent  to  which  It  underwent  maay 
Tlclseitodea.  In  the  fifth  century  It  became 
a  prey  to  the  Ootha.  Beliaarlus,  general 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  took  Naples  In 
537.  Destined  to  pass  from  master  to  mas- 
ter, It  waa  conquered  by  Tocila  in  641.  The 
Lombards  next  got  possession  of  It,  and 
kept  it  until  Charlemagne  put  an  end  to 
that  kiCKdom.  His  successors  divided  It 
with  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  latto- 
Btton  after  became  its  sola  masters.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  omturlea.  the  Saracens 
possessed  Naples,  and  after  them,  the  Nor- 
Dums.  Sicily  also  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
the  French  In  I06flL 

Tbe  French  formed  Vaplea  Into  a  monar- 
chy, of  which  Bo«eT  was  Its  first  king. 
Constance,  last  princess  of  the  Mood  of 
Roger,  and  heiress  of  the  two  kingdoma  of 
Maples  and  Blrilg ,  was  married.  In  1180. 
to  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa 
This  marriage  was  the  source  of  great  mis- 
fortnnea.  At  length  this  family  became 
extinct  In  1M5,  when  Pope  Clement  lY. 
gaTe  the  Inveititure  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou.  Charles  was 
opposed  by  Conradtn,  nephew  of  Manfred, 
who  had  come  from  Germany  to  dispute 
with  him  the  crown.  Charles  defeated  him 
In  battle,  and  having  taken  bim  prisoner, 
with  Frederick  of  Austria,  caused  them  both 
to  be  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Na- 
ples in  1J89.  This  execution  made  tbe  king 
detested  by  his  new  sublects ;  and  the 
French  In  Maples  were  equally  obnoxious 
as  In  Sicily.  A  Frenchman  had  committed 
In  Sicily  an  atrodous  act  of  rlolence  on  a 
woman.  On  tbe  morrow  after  Kaster.  IMS, 
the  people  assembled  together,  and  murder- 
ed every  Frenchman  on  the  Island,  with 
tbe  exception  of  one  gentleman,  a  native 
of  Prorenea  The  Innocent  perished  with 
tbe  guilty,  and  tbe  blood  of  Oonxadin  was 
terribly  avenged. 

The  descendants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  pos- 
sessed the  crown  until  IS»4,  when  Jane  L 
adopted  by  her  will  Louis  I.,  duke  of  An- 
Jnu,  son  of  king  John.  At  the  same  time 
CharlM  DuTM,  or  Durazxo.  a  cousin  of 


queen  Jane,  eatabUabed  »'*^fffttf 
tbron«L   This  event  occagiooed  a 
lietweeo  tbe  two  priacea,  aad  em 
their  suocessora.    Tbe  posterity  at 
Duraoo,  however,  walwtalped  tbetr 
tion,  while  that  of  tbe  eoont  of  Mniom  ateo 
bure  tbe  title  of  king  of  Naplea. 

Jane  IL,  last  sovereign  of  Fspina.  at  tha 
house  of  DuFSBo,  appointed,  bj  bcr  wH, 
Kene  of  Anjon  as  her  suoeeaaor,  whicb  gars 
that  taailly  a  double  right  to  tbe  *r^ff4"<i  ; 
but  Rene  never  poaseiaed  It.  Alpb<^sn. 
klncr  of  Amgoo,  took  pnssnasliiii  at  Far*fs. 
and  the  cro  wn. 

Tbe  king*  of  Amgaa  poaae 
untU  the  time  of  Cbarlea  Till, 
Louis  XIL  conquered  tbe  klngdoos. 
great  general  Oonsalvo  of  GbrdoTa  ^ro99 
oat  the  French  army.  Notwltbatrnidlngtbe 
treaty  made  betweeo  Looia  XTL  aad  F^er- 
dlnand.  king  of  Spain,  In  favour  at  tbe  for- 
mer, tbe  successors  of  FerdlnaBd  eajored 
It  until  the  death  of  Cbarlea  IL,  but  aot 
without  frequent  revolia  oo  tbe  part  at  tba 
Neapolitans. 

Tbe  revolt  of  164T  was  beaded  by  a  bma 
of  the  name  of  Hassan  Jello,  a  flabermaa, 
who,  during  flfteoa  daya,  could  reekoa 
upwards  of  100,000  men,  over  wbtMa  be 
held  a  most  absolute  sway.  Henry,  dake 
of  Guise,  a  knight-errant  of  hia  day.  takli^ 
the  advantage  of  the  trouMea  wblcb  reat 
Naples  asunder,  procured  hlBself  to  be  de- 
clared klny,  when,  after  he  had 
months  In  Naplea,  be  waa  made 
by  the  laniards;  and  his  partli 
only  disavowed  bim,  but  aobmltted  to  bis 
conquerors. 

After  the  death  of  C%ar1ea  IL.  wbo  had 
left  FhiUp  y.  as  tbe  Inheritor  of  bis  kta«- 
dom,  the  Neapolitans  acknowledged  bim  aa 
their  king.  Ferdinand  IT.,  tbe  late  kln« 
of  Naplea.  Joined  tbe  grand  confederacy 
against  France  at  an  early  period  of  tbe 
war.  He  afterwards  made  bis  peaoe ;  bat 
again  joining  in  the  war,  the  Frenob  naade 
themaelTea  maaten  of  Naples  In  Janoarr 
1790,  and  the  royal  family  were  compeUed 
to  fur  from  that  portion  of  the  NeapoUtaa 
dominions,  and  take  refuge  In  SlcUy.  la 
February  It  was  divided  into  eleven  depart- 
ments, and  the  goremment  new-modelled 
on  the  French  plan;  but,  within  a  few 
weeks,  admiral  Nelaon  appearing  upon  tbe 
coast,  the  French  capitulated,  the  demo- 
cratic system  was  overturned,  tbe  old  mo- 
narchy and  goremment  restored,  and  tbe 
king  welcomed  back  to  his  throne: 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  again,  bow> 
ever,  placed  under  French  dominion  by 
Buonaparte,  and  its  crown  oonferred  oa 
his  brother  Joseidi:  the  legitimate  ktnir 
having  again  fled  to  Sldly.  where  he  waa 
long  supported  by  a  Brltlah  fioroe  under  atr 
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John  Stewart.  In  the  spring  of  1808  Buo- 
Dopnrte  removed  Joseph  to  Spain,  and 
raised  Mnrat  to  the  tributary  and  usurped 
throne  of  Naples,  where  he  remained  with- 
out being  able  to  annex  Sicily  to  his  usurpa- 
tion, until  he  was  in  turn'  hurled  from  the 
throne  in  l815u  Early  In  May  of  that  year, 
the  capital  was  surrendered  to  a  British 
squadron  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  Ferdi- 
nand lY.  reentered  it,  amid  loud  and  ap- 
parently sincere  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 

During  the  time  of  Hnrat's  reign  consi- 
derable changes  took  place,  the  good  ef- 
fects of  which  every  Impartfal  person  was 
ready  to  allow.  All  branches  of  the  public 
administration  were  invigorated  and  im- 
proved ;  society  in  the  upper  ranks  was  re- 
constructed upon  the  Parisian  scale;  the 
French  code  superseded  the  cumbrous  and 
vicious  Jurisprudence  of  ancient  Naples; 
and  the  nation,  notwithstaDdlng  its  subor- 
dination to  the  imperial  poHtlcs  and  its 
participation  In  Napoleon's  wars,  appeared 
to  be  destined  to  take  a  higher  rank  than 
before  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

In  July  1830,  a  revolt,  headed  by  general 
Pepe,  broke  out  amongst  the  troops ;  and 
the  universal  cry  was  for  a  constitution, 
though  no  person  seemed  to  know  exactly 
what  constitution  to  adopt,  or  how  to  frame 
a  new  one.  At  length  it  was  determined  to 
Imitate  that  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  and  the 
parliament  was  expressly  summoned  to  mo- 
dify and  correct  it.  An  episode  to  this  revo- 
lutionary movement  was  about  tlie  same 
time  exhibited  in  Sicily.  No  sooner  had 
the  citizens  of  Palermo  heard  what  had 
been  transacted  at  Naples,  and  that  a  par- 
liament had  been  convoked  there,  than 
they  determined  to  have  a  parliament  and 
constitution  of  their  own.  Of  tbclr  taste 
for  liberty,  as  well  as  of  their  fitness  for  it, 
they  gave  an  Immediate  specimen,  by  let- 
ting loose  from  prison  nearly  a  thonsand 
atrocious  malefactors.  They  assailed  the 
houses  of  the  Neapolitan  officers,  and  threw 
the  soldiers  into  dnngeons.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore^  to  send  a  large  force  from 
Naples  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  but 
when  that  force  approached  Palermo,  a 
dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  cruelty  en- 
sued in  that  unhappy  city.  AH  who  refused 
to  Join  this  militia  of  criminals  were  shame- 
fully murdered,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and 
their  quivering  limbs  exposed  on  pikes  and 
bayonets.  In  the  meanwhile  those  who  led 
tho  Neapolitan  troops  pennitted  Palermo 
to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  at  Naples  they  were  thus  amusing 
themselves  at  constitutlon-mongertng.  and 
in  Sicily  every  species  of  horrid  barbarity 
was  being  practised,  the  allied  powers  took 
Into  their  deliberation  the  chuiges  which 
popular  force  had  worked  in  the  political 
system  of  the  country ;  and  the  king  of  tho 
Two  Sicilies  was  invited  to  the  congress. 
The  result  was,  that  tho  Austrlans  crossed 
the  Po  on  the  2Pth  of  January,  and  march- 
ed to  Naples,  nictl  wa«  Immediately  taken 
by  the  Austrlans,  and  the  Neapolitan  army 
fell  back  up«in  Aqulla.  Tho  Austrians  ap- 
peared in  sitfht :  (renera)  Pene  whs  almost 


persion  waa  followed  by  that  of  the  troops 
at  Mlgnana,  who  fired  on  their  officers,  and 
then  disbanded.  Th«  Austrlans  entered 
Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  S9th ;  and 
thus  ended  the  Neapolitan  revolution. 

But  though  the  flame  of  Insurrection 
both  in  Sicily  and  Naples  was  thus  extin- 
guished, the  elements  of  combustion  were 
not  destroyed.  Thousands  of  exiled  Ita- 
lians, with  Mattini  at  their  head,  contlnut'd 
in  Marseilles.  Geneva,  and  London,  to  dis- 
seminate their  views,  and  from  time  to 
time  inundated  the  Neapolitan  territories, 
both  insular  and  continental,  with  their 
revolutlonarypublications.  But  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  IX.  to  the  papal  chair  In  1841. 
gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  political 
action.  In  1847  Messina,  Palermo,  and 
Oatania  were  tho  scene  of  popular  com- 
motions, which  it  required  all  the  energy 
of  the  government  to  suppress.  At  length. 
In  January  1848,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  Palermo  rose  in  insurrection, 
overcame  the  Neapolitan  garrisons,  and 
demanded  a  repeal  of  the  union  between 
Naples  and  Sicily.  To  all  these  demands 
the  king  acceded ;  but.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  French  revolution  of  July  34th  h.ad 
given  a  fresh  Impulse  to  the  political  move- 
ment; and  the  provisional  government, 
which  had  been  formed,  declared  king  For> 
dinand  deposed,  but  offered  the  crown  of 
Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  whom,  however, 
it  was  prudently  declined. 

Meanwhile,  grave  events  had  taken  place 
at  Naples.  Simultaneously  with  the  con- 
cessions made  to  the  Sicilians,  the  king 
had  promulgated  a  constitution  for  his 
continental  dominions.  On  the  I4th  of 
May  the  first  parliamentary  sitting  began ; 
but  some  difficulties  arose  relating  tft  the 
oath  which  the  deputies  were  requested  to 
take:  and  as  neither  tho  king  nor  tho 
chamber  would  give  way,  disturbances  im- 
mediately began.  On  the  morning  of  tho 
15th,  the  streets  were  full  of  barcicades ; 
and,  while  negotiations  were  going  on,  tho 
more  eager  and  impetuous  among  the  con- 
stitutional party,  impatient  of  longer  delay, 
began  an  attack  on  the  military.  A  san- 
guinary contest  now  ensued  between  the 
national  guard  son  one  side,  and  the  troops 
and  the  populace  on  the  other,  which 
histed  for  eight  hours,  and  terminated  In 
tho  complete  defeat  of  the  former.  It  is 
easy  to  Imagine  what  scenes  of  horror  en- 
sucil  in  a  contest  when  the  very  dregs  of 
the  popubition  of  Naples  were  fighting  on 
the  victorious  side.  At  length,  the  French 
admiral  Baudln,  whose  squadron  lay  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  Interfered  and  threat- 
ened to  land  his  forces  unless  the  outntgrs 
ceased.  Upon  this  the  firing  ceased:  martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  the  national  guard 
suppressed,  and  tho  chaml>er  of  deputies 
dissolved. 

The  king,  being  thus  triumphant  in 
Naples,  soon  afterwards  equipped  a  large 
expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Sicily. 
The  first  object  of  atUck  was  Messina, 
which  refused  to  snrrendcr.    On  the  ina 
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the  Neapollun  fleet  in  the  harboar,  and  » 
Urge  force  which  had  prerlonsly  landed. 
The  Inhabitants  fought  with  desperation ; 
bat  the  contest  was  too  nneqoal :  and  after 
a  bombardment  of  four  dajs,  during  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  cltj  was  laid  in 
ruins,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
Here,  as  at  Naples,  great  atrocities  marked 
the  conduct  both  of  the  rlctors  and  the 
Tanqulshed.  Under  the  mediation  of  the 
English  and  French  naral  commanders,  an 
armistice  was  agreed  to ;  but  the  war  was 
rlrtualljr  at  an  end.   It  would  sorre  no 


purpose  to  detail  the  erents  that  followed. 
They  who  wish  to  see  how  far  unmitigated 
tyranny  can  go  In  arenglng  Its  Imaginary 
wrongs,  will  find  ample  satlsfactlMi  In  pe- 
rusing Mr.  Gladstone's  unanswerable  ex- 
posure of  the  Nei^wlltan  goTemment.  A 
few  years  later  that  goremment  ceased  to 
exist.  Francis  II.  has  paid  the  penal^  of 
his  father's  crimes  and  his  own  obstinate 
folly.  But  for  an  account  of  the  ereaata 
which  led  to  and  followed  his  ezpoUlon 
from  his  kingdom,  the  reader  la  referred  to 


SICILY. 


SioiLT,  tiie  larfett,  most  fertile,  and  best 
peopled  Island  In  the  Mediterranean  sea^ 
was  Inhabited  originally  by  a  people  called 
Slcanlans.  The  Sicull.  Inhabitants  of  La- 
tlum,  are  said  to  hare  penetrated  after- 
wards Into  this  Island,  and  to  hare  drlren 
the  Slcanlans  from  the  south  and  west  parts. 

Bereral  colonies  of  Greeks  next  trans- 
ported themselves  into  Sicily,  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Greeks 
built  several  handsome  cities,  which  are  re- 
maining to  this  day ;  but  the  most  consi- 
derable was  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  colony  next  In  importance  was 
that  of  Agrigentum. 

About  the  year  401  some  Syracusan  fugi- 
tives implored  succour  from  Gelon.  king 
of  Gela,  a  city  of  SIdly.  Gelon  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  the 
Syracnsans  unanimously  elected  nim  to  be 
their  king.  He  fortified  Syracuse,  and 
became  afterwards  so  powerful  as  to  be 
master  of  all  lilcily.  The  Oarthaginlans 
made  several  attempts  upon  this  Island, 
but  were  always  repulsed  by  Gelon. 

Gelon  died  In  the  year  476  &a,  leaving 
l)ehlnd  him  the  character  of  a  great  prince, 
and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  Sirlilans.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hieron,  who 
died  406  B.a,  and  left  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  Thrasybulns,  who  possessed  all  the 
vices  of  Hieron,  without  his  good  qualities. 
He  was  driven  out  for  his  tyranny;  and  Si- 
cily was  a  short  time  free. 

Dlonyslns  rendered  himself  master  of 
Sicily  In  40B  B4X,  and  reigned  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  DIonyslus  the 
Tounger,  who  reigned  twenty-five  years:  be- 
ing driven  out  by  Tlmoleon,  he  took  refuge 
In  Oorlnth,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Aga- 
thocles  brought  the  Sicilians  under  his  yoke 
817B.a,and  reigned  twenty-six  years.  Prom 
his  death.-Slcily  was  a  theatre  of  continual 
war  between  the  Oarthaginlans  and  the  Ro- 
mans, until  Marcelltts  became  master  of  It 
In  the  year  906  B.a 

Sicily  Oonrlshed  under  the  Romans ;  but 
In  the  decline,  or  rather  towards  the  fall, 
of  that  empire,  it  came  under  the  Yandals, 
and  afterwards  the  kings  of  Italy.  The 
Saracens  were  coutlnual  In  their  attacks 


upon  It ;  and  In  AO.  813  tb«  enpetors  cf 
the  Bast  ceded  It  to  Louis  le  Debonnalre, 
emperor  of  the  West ;  from  which  time  the 
Saracens  occupied  a  part  of  It  (ad.  8S7). 
until  driven  out  by  the  Normans  In  1004. 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saraeots 
the  feudal  system  was  Introdnoed ;  and  tn 
1073,  earl  Roger,  the  Norman,  also  esta- 
blished a  representative  assembly,  or  mr> 
llament.  In  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  whidb  aab- 
slsted.  notwithstanding  tbe  many  changea 
the  Island  has  undergone,  down  to  our  own 
times.  The  Normanskept  possession  of  the 
IsUnd  till  the  establishment  of  theSoablaa 
dynasty,  in  ll»i.  In  lS6ft,  Chartes  otf  Anjoa 
became  master  of  Sicily ;  but  the  maaaacre 
planned  by  John  of  Prodda,  known  br  the 
name  of  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers  *  (Marai  n, 
ISSS),  put  an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  ABg»- 
vlnea.  It  soon  after  became  a  dependency 
of  Spain,  and  was  govemed  by  Spanish  Tloe- 
roys.  At  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain, 
his  spoils  became  an  object  of  furious  eoo- 
tentlon ;  and  at  thepeace  of  Vtrecbt,  la 
1711.  It  was  ceded  to  Victor  Amadens  of  Sa- 
voy, who  not  many  years  after  was  forced 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  relinquish  U 
for  Sardinia.  The  Spaniards,  however,  not 
having  been  Instrumental  In  effecting  thla 
disadvantageoua  exchange,  made  a  •odden 
attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they 
failed,  through  the  rlgllance  of  the  Bngllata 
admiral  Byng,  who  destroyed  their  fleet, and 
compelled  them  for  that  time  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  In  1784  the  Spanish  ooort 
resumed  their  design  with  success.  Tbe 
infant  Don  Osrios  drove  the  Oermana  oat, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Slcfllea 
at  Palermo.  When  he  passed  Into  Spain, 
to  take  possession  of  that  crown,  he  trane- 
ferred  tbe  Btcillan  diadem  to  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand III.  of  Sicily,  and  IV.  of  Kaplea. 

In  order  that  the  thread  of  the  narratlTe 
may  not  be  broken,  we  have  incorporated 
the  subsequent  history  of  SIdly  with  that 
of  Naples,  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred. 
The  final  campaign.  In  which  the  Island  was 
delivered  from  thetynuiny  of  the  Bourboae 
by  the  heroism  of  Cterlbaldl,  Is  reUted  ta 
the  J7i«0ry<)^ila%. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SARDINIA. 
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Thb  nnelens  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  was 
Savoy,  which  wa«  goremed  aa  early  as  the 
tenth  century  by  its  own  counts,  whose  de- 
scendants acquired  M^ce  in  1800,  and  Pied- 
mont in  1418.  The  sovereigna  of  Baroy  and 
Piedmont  were  long  celebrated  for  their 
sl)ility  and  the  sicill  with  which  they  pre- 
served and  extended  their  limited  domi- 
nions, notwithstanding  the  difHculty  of 
their  position  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  great  European  powers.  The  territory 
was  recognised  as  a  sepamte  kingdom  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171S»  when  Sicily 
was  added  to  the  riedmontese  dominions, 
though,  in  1720,  it  was  exchanged  for  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  it  still  retains. 
During  the  wars  tliat  sprang  out  of  theflrst 
French  revolution,  the  Piedmont  territory 
was  a))sorbed  into  the  French  republic.  At 
the  peace  of  1816  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
was  restored  ;  and  Genoa  and  Monaco  were 
annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown.  On  their 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors^ 
the  princes  of  Savoy,  it  was  found,  had 
taken  no  hint  from  misfortune,  and  exhi- 
bited no  consciousness  of  the  altered  state 
of  affairs.  They  brought  iMCk  with  them 
from  exile  all  the  old  system  in  Its  effete 
mechanism.  The  people  were  anxious  for 
a  trial  of  their  strength  and  speed  in  the 
race  of  nations.  But  it  was  something 
more  than  tlie  new  social  life  common  to 
all  Europe  that  was  developing  itself  in 
Piedmont.  The  fever  of  Italian  nationality, 
which  ran  throughout  the  veins  of  imhappy 
Italy,  throbbed  especially  here,  at  the  heart 
and  temples.  The  comparatire  youth  and 
freshness,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  gave  Piedmont  an  earnestness  and 
steadiness  of  endeavour  which  might  be 
looked  for  in  vain  amidst  the  more  weary 
and  worn-ont  communities  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 

Unable  to  stem  this  mighty  tide  of  ad- 
vancement, the  princes  of  Savoy  strove, 
but  unaucceasfully,  to  tufn  it  into  different 
ciiannels.  So  far  as  their  priests  would  let 
them,  they  were  not  averse  to  rerform  ;  and 
Boniething  like  important  internal  progress 
was  indeed  observable  in  the  old  Institu- 
tions of  the  country ;  but  there  was  that  in 
Its  relations  to  foreign  potentates  which 
too  plainly  pointed  to  revolution.  All  other 
dtfflculties  might  be  smoothed  down,  all 
other  differences  adjourned ;  but  the  na- 
tional question  enlisted  the  Piedmontese  in 
the  ranks  of  Italian  conspiracy,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  threw  the  princes 
of  Savoy  into  the  arms  of  Austria.  The 
Piedmontese  attempted  a  partial  oonstitn- 
tlnnal  outbreak  in  189a  The  event  was 
such  as  they  had  anticipated ;  and  the  re- 


snlt  immeasnrahly  greater  than  tlie  mere 
event  portended.  It  was  clearly  proved 
that  Sardinia  had  ceased  to  l)e  a  free  agent. 
The  princes  gave  way  before  the  storm, 
only  to  come  irni^  In  the  wake  of  Austrian 
bayonets.  It  was  felt  that  they  could  not 
have  rendered  a  more  efficient  service  to 
the  country.  All  local  or  partial  disaffeo- 
tlon  subsided  in  one  national  yearning. 
Piedmont  was  fdentiOed  with  Italy ;  it 
would  no  longer  stand  or  even  triumph 
alone.  The  contest  was  now  between  Plcd- 
montand  Austria,  and  the  people  bade  their 
rulers  choose  between  them  and  their  foe. 

The  choice  was  matter  of  long  hesitation 
and  perplexity ;  for  on  the  one  hand  Aus- 
tria offered,  unqnestionably,  the  most  im- 
mediate chances  of  safety ;  and  it  waa  not 
to  be  expected  of  the  oonrt  of  Torin  that 
It  should  at  once  rid  itself  of  Its  priests, 
who  unceasingly  represented  tlie  canse  of 
the  foreigner  as  that  of  heaven  and  its  own : 
and  on  the  other  hand  those  princes  could 
not  free  themselves  from  some  compunc- 
tious qualms:  for  something  of  the  old 
generous  spirit,  and  of  the  fkr-veaching 
ambition  of  the  founders  of  the  House,  still 
lingered  at  the  heart  of  their  successors,  and 
the  foreign  yoke  was  perhaps  as  galling  to 
themselves  aa  to  the  best  of  their  subjects : 
they  felt  that— would  they  only  ran  a  great 
risk  — a  great  prixe  was  possibly  within 
their  reach.  But  the  kings  of  Sardinia  he- 
sitated and  temporised,  until  in  1848  the 
sudden  insurrection  In  Milan  against  the 
Austrian  government  gave  a  final  blow  to 
the  wavering  system,  and  Charles  Albert 
was  forced,  by  the  clamours  of  his  subjects, 
not  only  to  send  an  army  to  the  asalstanoe 
of  the  insurgents,  but  himself  to  take  tlie 
Oeld,  with  what  melancholy  results  both  to 
his  country  and  himself  baa  been  recorded 
in  the  Hidory  <4  Italy. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Piedmontese  had 
long  been  In  advance  of  their  institutions. 
Hence,  when  the  revolutionary  storm  burst 
over  Europe  in  1848,  a  constitution  modelled 
on  that  of  Belgium  was  set  up  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  has  since 
operated  with  a  regularity  and  vigour  which 
augur  well  for  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government  beyond  the  Alps.  But 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  Sardinia  haa 
three  powerful  enemies  to  contend  with  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Rome;  each  of  the 
former  with  large  forces  concentrated  on 
her  frontiers ;  while  the  last  haa  advanced 
p<)8ts  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  The 
history  of  Sardinia  is,  however,  now  merged 
in  that  of  Italy,  to  which  the  reader  is  re> 
ferred. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA 


in  dlTtded  from  Oonlca  bj  the  Bovit  of 
Bontfarlo.  While  it  was  in  the  poMemlon 
of  the  Romans,  it  waa  a  pl»ce  of  bauiab- 
roent ;  and  aftrrwanla  the  Saracena  poa- 
sesaed  it  Dearly  four  centurl*^  Their 
expulsion  could  not  1>e  effected  by  the 
Pluaneae,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  IIL  had 
aMumed  tbe  preroRattre  of  bestowing  it 
in  llSS.  Tbe  emperor  Frederick  paid  so 
little  regard  to  this  grant,  that  he  again 
reunited  it  with  tbe  empire ;  but  the  Pl- 
sanese.  taking  advantage  of  tbe  long  In- 
terregnum, got  popscMlon  of  it  in  1357. 
A  difference  afterwards  ariting  between 
them  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the  pope  again 


beetowed  the  Island.  In  1S96.  on  Jamea  It 
of  ArragoD,  whose  son,  Alphooao  IV^  mMk 
himself  master  of  it  in  ISS4.  PriHB  chU 
time  it  continned  under  the  crown  of  Sfmiiu 
governed  by  a  viceroy  until  1706,  when  tbe 
English  making  a  conquest  of  It  for  king 
Charles  III.,  afterwards  emperor  by  the 
title  of  Charles  V^  it  was  oonflrmed  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  la  int.  ft 
was  recovered  by  tke  Bpaalards :  and  in 
17IR,  the  emperor  exchange<l  It  fbr  Sfcily 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  imt  tn 
actual  possession  of  It  tn  17X)  aixl 
title  of  king  of  Hanlinto. 


GENOA. 


IH  the  time  of  the  second  Panic  war,  Genoa 
was  a  considerable  city  under  tbe  dominion 
of  Rome.  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  general, 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  attacked,  Utok, 
and  destroyed  it.  The  senate  thereupon 
sent  the  pro-consul  Ppurius,  who  in  less 
than  two  years  raised  it  to  its  former 
splendour.  It  remstned  under  the  Romans 
until  it  submitted  to  the  Goths.  The  Lom- 
bards next  possessed  and  almost  ruined  it. 
Chariemsgne  annexed  It  to  his  empire. 
Pepin,  his  son,  gave  tbe  city  of  Genoa,  and 
Its  dependencies,  to  a  Frank  lord  of  the 
name  of  Adhesnar,  under  tbe  title  of  count. 
His  descendants  reigned  until  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Genoese 
revolted  against  their  count,  set  themselves 
at  liberty,  and  chose  magistrates  from 
among  the  nobles.  In  the  next  century  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Raraccns,  who  put  all 
the  men  to  the  sword  and  sent  the  women 
and  children  as  sUves  into  Africa. 

When  again  reentahlished,  the  Inhabit- 
ants, availing  themselves  of  their  tine  situ- 
ation, turned  tbelr  attention  to  commerce, 
enriched  themselves,  became  powerful  in 
proportion  to  their  riches^nd  erected  their 
country  into  a  republic  Their  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  rendered  tbis  republic  capable 
of  great  things ;  but  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  the  cltlsens  at  length  cansed  great 
troubles ;  the  emperors,  tbe  kings  of  Kapies, 
the  TIscontis,  the  Sforxas,  and  France,  snc^ 
cessiveiy  called  In  by  the  different  parties, 
divided  the  republic. 

In  1S17,  tbe  principal  Genoese,  fearful  of 
once  more  becoming  the  victims  of  intes- 
tine war,  chose  as  their  first  magistrate  a 


stranger.  In  ISM,  the  state  appwrcJ  te  a 
somewhat  more  regular  form,  and  had  ac- 
quired tranquillity.  Simon  Bocaoegra.  a 
man  of  an  Illustrious  famllr,  waa  elerc«d 
duke  or  doge,  with  a  amncll  composed  of 
thecbiefsof  the  principal  fkmlllesL  InUM 
the  Gcnoeite  put  themselves  under  the  p«t^ 
tectlon  uf  Charles  Yl..  king  of  Prance,  wtaon 
they  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign.  In 
1400,  they  massacred  the  French,  and  gave 
their  government  to  tbe  marqnis  of  MOTt> 
ferrat.  In  I4&8,  Francis  Bforaa,  dnke  of 
Milan,  was  acknowledged  sovereign  mv»- 
tector  of  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  but  hts 
administration  tending  to  despotism,  thej 
set  themselves  at  libertv.  It  was  at  this  i 
time  that  they  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city  to  Louis  XL  Louis,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  disposition  of  the  Ge- 
noese, unfit  either  to  command  or  obey, 
made  tbis  answer  to  their  policltatlons :  *  If 
the  Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  1  will 
give  them  all  to  the  devlL' 

In  I&S8,  Andrew  Doria  had  the  happineaa 
and  address  to  unite  and  conciliate  thia 
refractory  people,  and  estabUched  an  aris- 
tocratic government.  This  form  continned 
until  the  French  republicans  made  tbelr 
rapid  conquests  in  Italy.  Genoa  was  tbe 
scene  of  many  hsrd-f ought  battles.  At 
length.  In  1797,  a  new  republic  waa  raised, 
under  the  name  of  the  Lignrlan  republic ; 
but  whidi,  like  the  reat  of  the  modern 
French  creations,  was  dissolved  at  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  In  IBIS,  and  trans- 
formed to  a  dependent  provlnee  of  Sar- 
dinia. 


THE  MODERN  HISTORY  OF  GREECR 
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OHAFTBB  L 

Ws  hare  seen  (see  p.  49)  to  what « ttate  of 
de^ndAtlon  the  Greeks  were  reduced  In  » 
few  oeoturieB  after  their  aahjugation  by  the 
Romana.  Thaa  it  continued  aa  long  aa  It 
waa  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  till  at  length,  like  the 
imperial  mlatresa  of  the  world  heraelf,  it 
bent  before  the  all-subduing  Alarlo  the 
Goth.  AJK  400.«  and  aharedi  In  all  the 
miserlea  which  were  brought  by  the  nor- 
thern barbarians  who  successiTely  oTemm 
and  ravaged  the  south  of  Europe.  After 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in 
1304,  Greece  waa  divided  Into  feudal  prin- 
clpalltiea,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of 
Norman,  Yenetian,  and  Prankish  nobles; 
but  in  1101,  with  the  exception  of  Athens 
and  Nauplla,  it  was  reunited  to  the  Greek 
empire  by  Michael  Palcologua.  But  iv  did 
not  long  remain  unmolested ;  for  the  Turks, 
then  rising  Into  notice,  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing power  in  Europe :  and  Amurath  II. 
deprived  the  Greeks  of  all  their  ciciea  and 
caatles  on  the  Buxine  sea,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly ; 
carrying  his  victorious  arms.  In  abort,  Into 
the  midst  of  the  Peloponnesua.  The  Ore- 
clan  emperors  acknowledged  him  as  their 
superior  lord,  and  he,  In  turn,  afforded 
them  protection.  This  conquest,  however, 
was  not  effected  without  a  brave  restst- 
anoo,  particularly  from  two  heroic  Chris- 
tians, John  Hunniades,  a  celebrated  Hun- 
garian general,  and  George  Oastriot,  an 
Albanian  prince,  better  known  in  blatory 
by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg. 

When  Mohammed  II.,  in  1451,  ascended 
the  Ottoman  throne,  the  fate  of  the  Greek 
empire  seemed  to  be  decided.  At  the  head 
of  an  army  of  aoo.ooo  men,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of  800  sail,  he  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  encouraged  bis  troops  by  spread- 
ing reports  of  prophecies  and  prodigies 
that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islamfsm. 
Oonstantlnc,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution, 
and  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days, 
though  the  fanaticism  and  fury  of  the  be- 
siegers were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
At  length  (May  10, 1458)  the  Turks  stormed 
the  walls,  and  the  brave  Oonstantlne  per- 
ished at  the  head  of  his  faithful  troopa. 
The  final  conquest  of  Greece  did  not,  how- 
ever, t^e  place  till  1481.  Neither  were 
the  conquerors  long  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory ;  and  during  the  10th  and  17th  centu- 
ries Greece  waa  the  scene  of  obstinate 
wars,  till  the  treaty  of  Paasarovltx,  in  1718, 


oonflrmed  the  Thrin  In  tlieir  eonqnaai ;  and 
for  a  century  from  that  time  the  inhablt- 
anta  of  Greece  groaned  under  their  dea- 
potio  sway. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  expedition  of  the 
French  into  Egypt,  the  Greeks,  atrongb' 
excited  by  the  events  of  the  war,  which 
was  thus  approaching  them,  waited  for 
them  aa  liberatorB,with  the  firm  resolution 
of  going  to  meet  them  and  conquering 
their  liberty ;  but  again  their  hopes  were 
disappointed,  and  the  auccoura  they  ex- 
pected from  Prance  were  removed  to  a  dia- 
tance.  Having  waited  In  vain,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  eventa  which  In  aeveral  re- 
spects have  changed  the  whole  face  of  Bo- 
rope  in  this  century,  the  Greeks,  taking 
counsel  only  of  their  despair,  and  indig- 
nant at  living  always  aa  helots  on  the  ruins 
of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  when  nations 
but  of  yesterday  were  recovering  their 
rights  and  recognising  their  social  rela- 
tions, rose  against  their  despotic  and  cruel 
masters,  perhaps  with  greater  boldness 
than  prudence. 

The  first  decided  movement  took  place 
In  the  year  1800,  when  the  Bervlana,  pro- 
voked by  tiie  cruelty  of  their  oppressors 
the  Turks,  made  a  general  Insurrection, 
which  was  headed  by  their  famous  chief 
Okeml  George,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  In 
the  Austrian  service,  and  afterwarda  be- 
came a  bandit  chief.  He  was  possessed  of 
much  energy  of  character  and  bravery; 
and  under  him  the  Servians  obtained  seve- 
ral vlctortea.  He  blockaded  Belgrade ;  and 
one  of  the  gatea  being  surrendered  to  him, 
he  made  his  entry  into  the  city  and  alaugh- 
tered  all  the  Turks  that  were  found  In  it. 

At  this  time  the  aflkirs  of  the  Porte 
were  in  great  dlaorder.  It  had  but  Just 
terminated  ita  war  vrlth  Prance ;  and  the 
efforu  by  which  It  had  been  endeavouring 
to  reduce  Paswan  Oglou,  pacha  of  Widdin, 
had  failed  and  ended  In  disgrace.  At  home 
the  Janissaries  were  dlssattsfled,  and  Rou- 
melia  was  In  a  disturbed  state.  The  divan, 
however,  exerted  themselves  to  quell  the 
Servians,  and  they  were  aided  by  the  Bos- 
nians, In  consequence  of  which  many  san- 
guinary oombata  took  place.  But  relying 
on  the  promisee  of  Russia,  and  receiving 
pecuniary  succour  from  Tpellantl,  the  In- 
snrgenta  continued  the  contest.  Issuing 
from  their  fastnesaea  on  every  favourable 
opportunity,  and  marking  their  progress 
through  the  surrounding  country  by  spread- 
ing devastation  in  every  direction. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  openly  declared 
war  against  the  Porte  in  1807.  and  carried 
on  the  war  until  161S,  when  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  was  negotiated  j  and   though 
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rorpt  of  the  rhilhellenM,  ftnd  the  first  rc^ 
mont  «if  the  line,  neither  of  them  oimplete, 
with  700  men  commanded  by  general  Nor- 
man and  Klrlakoall,  to  reliere  the  Suli- 
otea.  He  arrlTtn)  at  Patraf  on  the  Itth  uf 
June  :  but  ColucotronI  here  opposed  manr 
dtmrultlea  to  any  of  hU  troops  being  de- 
tarhed,  and  be  was  obliged  to  leare  with- 
out the  expected  aulttanco.  AceordlnKly, 
ho  tailed  to  MlaMilonghl  with  only  a  few 
hundred  men.  A  large  forc«  of  the  enemy 
waa  In  the  meantime  collected  at  Lariaaa 
and  KetounI ;  Onloeutronl  suddenly  left  ^ 
the  blockade  of  Pairas,  and  pror4.*eded  with 
all  his  army  to  Trtpollxza.  leaving  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Turklsli  garrison  either 
to  enter  the  llorea,  or  cross  the  Lcpanto. 
Const«matlon  prevailed  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  Corinth  was  abandoned  and 
re-orcapled  by  the  enemy,  not  wtthoat  the 
suspicion  of  treachery. 

The  situation  of  Tpstlantl  was  at  this  i 
time  Tery  critical :  he  had  no  money  or  pro- ' 
Tisions,  and  hardly  l,aoo  men  to  oppose ' 
30.000 ;  he  therefore.  In  order  to  stop  the 
enemy's  progress,  threw  himself  Into  the  i 
citadel  of  Argos,  while  Oolocotronl  took  np  , 
the  strong  position  of  Lemo  on  the  west  of 
the  gulf.    The  first  body  of  the  Turks,  eon- 
si  sting  of  7,000  cavalry  and  4.000  foot,  halted  , 
near  Argos,  and  part  of  It  proceeded  to  Ka-  i 
poll ;  soon  after  Marchmont  Pacha  arrived 
with  10,000  more.   The  vtLchm^  however,  en- 1 
tered  Hapoli.  and  continued  several  days ' 
Inactive ;   when  threatened  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  famine  and  drought,  he  gave  ' 
orders  for  the  return  to  Corinth,  and  his  i 
army  set  out  in  the  greatest  disorder.    Co- ; 
loeotronl  atUfked  and  destroyed  0,000  of 
them  In  a  few  honrs ;  the  advanced  guard 
was  attacked  In  the  defiles  by  the  Mainlotes 
under  Mlkltas.  and  1,900  perished  In  the 
first  onset.    These  successes  happened  be- 
tween the  4th  and  7th  of  August.    On  • 
the  IBth  the  pacha  attempted  to  draw  the 
Greeks  Into  an  ambuscade,  bat  they  got 
Into  his  rear,  and  be  waa  defeated  with 
fT««t  loss ;  the  next  day.  determining  to  re- , 
gain  tbe  position  they  bad  lost,  the  Turks  . 
again  attacked  under  HadJI  All.  who  was  , 
shUn  In  the  engagement,  and  nearly  S,000 
of  his  men  were  lost,  as  well  as  a  Urge 
quantity  of  baggage  and  several  hundred 
horses.      The    Greeks,  however,  had  no 
means  of  following  up  their  successes. 

Tpsliantl  advanced  to  Napolt  to  assist  In 
Its  reduction,  while  the  troops  left  under 
the  command  of  OoUopnlo,  not  being  sup- 
plied with  rations  or  pay.  became  so  weary 
of  the  service  that  the  greater  part  with- 
drew, leaving  Colocotronl's  eldest  son  with 
SOO  or  300  men  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  Corinth.  Soon  after  this,  ColoootronI, 
at  the  passes  near  the  Isthmus,  stopped  the 
Turks  who  wished  to  bring  sacooani  to 
VapoU;  and  they  being  driven  to  the 
greatest  extremity  of  famine,  and  the 
citadel  having  been  surprised,  the  garri- 
son had  no  alternative  left  them  but  to  sar> 
render.  The  Greeks  took  possession  of 
this  Important  place  on  the  11th  of  January. 
The  Turkish  commanders,  on  the  surrender 
of  Napoll,  determined  to  proceed  to  Patras. 
which   the  Greeks  had  lately  neglected 


blockading.  Betting  ont  in4lie  mi^Obd 
January,  they  bad  rcmrb«d  Aknua  oev 
Vostitsa,  when  a  detachment  from  Mlaso- 
longlil  stopped  one  of  the  raaaea,  and 
shortly  after  another  body  blocked  vp  the 
other :  so  that  the  Turks  were  redaeed  to 
the  greatest  straits,  fMdlng  apoo  borsea. 
the  herbs  on  the  rocks,  their  wdiUes.  sad 
at  last  one  another.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
longer  the  place  held  out,  when  Odyaacas 
arrived,  and  on  one  of  the  boya  bedig  as- 
qnalnted  with  blm,  a  negotiation  wmt  cam- 
menood,  by  which  Uie  garrison  obtained  pet- 
mission  to  embark,  and  the  beya  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Napoll.  The  nnmber  of  the  ene- 
my that  perished  on  this  oocaaloa.  wltbont 
firing  a  shot,  amounted.  It  Is  aatd,  to  tpeo. 
Thus  ended  the  second  oampiUgm  la  the 
Morea,  costing  the  Tnite  not  fewer  than 
S&.000  men  in  the  Peloponnesaa  aloneu 

Tbe  operations  In  Kpima,  though  en  a 
smaller  scale,  were  little  leaa  tntacaUag. 
Mavrocordato  put  his  fbrcea  In  aMtkin,sad 
first  making  a  feint  as  If   he  wished  «o 
reach  Salona,  returned  on  the  Tillage  d 
Therasova,  and  entered  Mlaaolonghl  on  tbe 
17th  of  October,  where  greater  dUBcntties 
than  ever  awaited  him.    Here  he  wasbe* 
sieged  by  the  Turks  until  the  Mh  of  Ke- 
vember.  when   the  blockading   eqnndran 
was  chased  away  by  six  Teaaela  bearing 
the  Greek  flag ;  and  on  the  14th  Marraal- 
challs  arrived  with  the  long-expected  sac- 
coura.     A  sortie  was  then  made;  hot  It 
was  to  little  avaU.  and  the  garrison  was  ao 
much  weakened,  that  Omar  TrionI  deter 
mined  to  attack  the  place.    Aecordlnglr  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  at  ft  o'clodc. 
800  men  approached  the  walls  with  •caling 
ladders  onperoelved,  and  bad  eren  ftxeo 
some,  but  they  were  Instantly  eat  down ; 
the  conflict  that  followed  waa  desperate 
and  sMgnlnary,  and  the  Turks  wex«  obliged 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  l,soo  men  and 
nine  pieces  of  cannon.    The  rising  now 
became  general  through  the  eonntry.  ai^ 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  Interoepced 
In  all  quarters ;  so  that  of  the  whole  torce 
brought  Into  the  country,  only  three  mimths 
before,  not  half  escaped.     MMxrooot^Ubo 
arrived  In  the  Peloponneeua  in  tiie  early 
part  of  April  ItlU,  after  an  abaeaee  of  tan 
months. 

The  national  eongreM  met  at  Aatroa,  a 
small  town  In  Argos,  on  the  lOth  of  April 
18SS.  In  a  garden  under  the  ahade  of  orange 
trees ;  nearly  aoo  deputies  were  oocoirfed 
In  the  debates,  which  began  at  soxuise. 
The  following  oath  was  taien  at  tl»e  firtt 
meeting  by  each  member :  —  *  I  swear.  In 
the  name  of  Ood  and  my  eountry,  to  act 
with  a  pure  and  unshaken  patriottam,  to 
promote  a  slnoere  union,  and  abjure  every 
thought  of  personal  interest  in  all  tlie  dl»- 
cussions  which  shall  take  T^ace  tn  tbis  se- 
cond national  congress.*  Rartng  aettied 
a  number  of  Important  points,  ica  labooia 
ended  on  the  aoth.  The  third  meeting  of 
the  congreaa  was  deferred  for  two  yeara  * 
and  the  executive  and  legiahttlTe  body  was 
transferred  to  Tripolliat,  where  meaaorca 
were  immediately  taken  tar  op«miiag  the 
third  campaign. 

The  enemy  was  not  idle  M  the 
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advanced :  a  fleet  of  serenteeii  frigates,  and 
Btzty  ainailer  reaaels,  was  sent  with  stores 
to  supply  tbe  remaining  fortresses  In  5e- 
gropont,  Candla,  and  tbe  Morea ;  and,  after 
accomplishing  this  object,  tbe  capltan  pa- 
cha arrlred  at  Patras  abont  the  middle  of 
June  Tnsuft  Pacha  led  on  a  large  body 
to  ThennopylB,  and  Mnstiu>ha  conducted 
another  to  the  pass  of  Neopatra,  near  Zel- 
touni,  the  former,  especially,  laying  waste 
the  whole  country,  and  committing  all  man- 
ner of  excesses.  Odysseus  in  the  meantime 
arrlred  from  Athens,  and  Nlkltas  from  Trl- 
pollzza,  and  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  was 
commenced,  which  so  harassed  the  Turks 
under  Tnsuff  that  they  retreated  In  the 
greatest  disorder.  Mustapha  was  attacked, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  In  Negropont,  at 
OuTstos,  where  he  was  closely  blockaded. 

Marco  Botxarls,  who  commanded  the 
Greeks  at  Crtonero.  fCU  on  the  Turks,  and 
elthfT  killed  or  captured  two-thirds  of  their 
number.  The  same  brave  leader  under- 
took a  forced  march  against  Hnstapha, 
who  had  14.000  men,  while  he  bad  only 
S.OOO.  On  assigning  each  man's  part  at 
midnight  on  the  10th,  his  last  words  were, 
'  If  you  lose  sight  of  me  during  tbe  com- 
bat, seek  me  In  the  p*cha*s  tent.'  On  bis 
arrival  at  the  centre,  he  sounded  hlsbngle, 
as  agreed  upon,  and  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck,  fled  In  all  directions.  In  the  midst 
(if  the  attack,  which  was  now  general,  he 
was  twice  wounded,  and  at  last  carried  oft 
from  the  fleld  expiring;  the  stmggle,  how- 
ever, was  maintained  till  daylight,  when 
tbe  Oreeks  were  victorious  on  all  points, 
and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  less 
than  S,000.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  tbe  capltan 
pacha,  on  his  arrival  with  his  fleet,  had 
been  to  declare  MIssolonghl,  and  every 
other  Greek  port.  In  a  state  of  blockade. 
Tbe  entrance  of  a  few  Greek  sun-boats, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  capltan 
pacha  at  defiance;  having  remained  Inao- 
tlve  for  above  three  months,  and  lost  nearly 
a  third  of  his  crews  by  epldemloa,  be  at 
length  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
Archipelago. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  I8t4, 
proclamation  was  issoed  by  the  president 
and  senate  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  declaring  their  nen^ality, 
and  their  firm  resolution  not  to  take  any 
part  in  the  contest:  also  prohibiting  any 
foreigner,  who  should  do  so,  from  residing 
in  the  islands.  Among  the  Greeks  dissen- 
sions still  prevailed,  every  faction  following 
its  own  plans,  and  seeking  to  advance  its 
own  Influmoe.  Mavrocordato.  Colocotroni. 
and  Tpellanti  headed  different  factions, 
among  the  members  of  which  therft  was 
neither  unanimity  of  oonnsel,  nor  uniform 
ml^  of  action. 

The  Turkish  fleet  sailed  on  the  ISrd  of 
ApriL  The  Greek  senate  summoned  Oo- 
locotronl  to  surrender  himself,  and  to 
deliver  up  Kapoll  and  Tripolbon,  but  be 
refused:  the  troops  that  were  investing 
l*atras  quarrelled  about  tbe  division  of 
some  of  their  booty,  and  were  withdrawn ; 
In  tbe  meantime  the  Turks  sailed  from 
Lopanto  with  fourteen  ships,  and  blockaded 
Hlssolon^L    In  order  to  enoonra^e  tbe 


Greeks,  a  loan  of  800,0001.  was  contracted 
for  in  London.  About  this  period  Ipsara 
was  threatened  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
was  now  at  Mitylena  The  isbind  of  Oaso 
was  attacked  on  tbe  8th  of  June  by  an 
Egyptian  squadron,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  was  taken  on  the  0th. 

Several  naval  actions  occurred  about  this 
time,  in  which  the  Greeks  generally  had 
the  advantage ;  and  had  not  the  long  delay 
In  paying  the  loan  In  London  threatened 
rain  to  the  cause,  the  success  of  their  arms 
was  such  as  to  give  great  hopes  of  a  speedy 
dellvenmce  from  the  Ottoman  power.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  this  year,  ford  Byron 
died  at  MIssolonghl,  of  an  Inflammatory 
fever,  after  having  aealously  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
time  he  flrst  landed.  In  August  1623,  up  to 
the  period  of  bl#  death.  His  exertions  had 
been  great  and  unremitting,  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  been  free  from  apprehension 
lest  the  Jealousies  and  divisions  among  the 
Greek  leaders  should  ultimately  prove  de- 
structive to  all  their  patriotic  efforts. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  that 
broke  out  In  the  Morea,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Oolocrotonl  and  his  sons,  the 
troops  of  Mehemet  All,  pacha  of  Egypt, 
were  directed  to  land  In  great  force  there ; 
and  It  now  became  evident  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kavarino  was  destined  to  be 
the  seat  of  war. 

On  tbe  1st  of  May  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
from  86  to  70  sail,  left  the  port  of  Auda, 
where  it  had  been  watched  by  a  Greek 
squadron  under  Miaonlls,  who  now  sailed 
to  Navarino.  On  the  8th,  Mlaoulls's  squa- 
dron, amounting  to  »  vestels,  was  near 
Zante ;  the  Egyptian  fleet,  48  fn  number, 
being  off  Sphacteria.  In  about  an  hour 
from  1,000  to 8,000  troops  effected  a  debarka- 
tion from  tbe  Egyptian  fleet,  on  the  island. 
The  garrison  of  old  Navarino  capitulated 
on  the  lOtb,  and  the  garrison  of  Navarino 
on  the  sard.  After  the  surrender  of  Sphac- 
teria, a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  was 
followed  bv  MiaouUs  into  the  harbour  of 
Modon.  and  more  than  half  of  It  destroyed 
by  flre-shtps. 

In  tbe  end  of  May  tbe  Turkish  admiral 
left  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  1st  of  June 
was  encountered  by  the  Hydriote  Sakhturi, 
who,  by  means  of  his  flre-shlpa,  destroyed 
three  men  of  war  and  some  transports. 
Soon  after  the  capltan  pacha  entered  Suda, 
and  Joined  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  Nava- 
rina  The  Greek  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a 
tempest,  and  having  no  flre-ahlp«,  they  re- 
tired to  Hydra,  while  tbe  Turkish  admiral 
landed  a  reinforcement  of  5,000  men  at 
Navarino.  and  went  to  MIssolonghl,  with 
seven  frigates  and  many  smaller  vessels. 
The  siege  was  now  vigorously  pressed ;  the 
lagoon  was  penetrated  on  the  list  of  July, 
and  Anatollca,  an  island  to  the  north,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Turks.  The  supply  of 
water  waa  now  cut  off,  batteries  had  bc«n 
erected  near  the  main  works  of  the  place, 
the  ramparts  had  been  Injured,  and  part  of 
the  ditches  fliled  up ;  at  length  a  general 
attack  was  ordered  on  the  ist  of  Augn.^t, 
and  the  town  assailed  in  four  pUces  at 
once.   On  the  ard  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting 
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of  IS  brigs,  Attacked  and  destroyed  two 
•mall  abtps  of  war  and  all  the  boats  In  the 
lagoon,  reUered  IClaaolongfal.  and  obliged 
the  enemy's  fleet  to  retire.  On  the  loch 
the  Greeks  attempted,  but  without  sac- 
cess,  to  bum  the  Turkish  fleet  In  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria.  On  tho  SOth  the  fleet 
of  the  Greeks,  almut  ao  sail,  commanded  by 
If  laonlls,  engaged  the  Turks  between  Zante, 
Cephalonla,  and  Olilarenza.  and  an  action 
ensued,  which  lasted  with  little  intermis- 
sion for  two  days  and  nights,  till  at  length 
the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the 
wch  another  naval  ttction  took  place,  and 
skirmishes  on  the  next  two  days,  when  the 
Greeks  forced  the  enemy  to  uiJu  shelter  In 
the  gull 

Nothing  of  Importance  happened  during 
the  year  1890  to  glre  the  Greeks  encou- 
ragement. After  a  lengthened  blockade  of 
Mlssolonghi,  In  which  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Greeks  to  defend  it,  that  im- 
portant fortress  was  taken  by  assault  and 
sacked.  Hor  were  the  crenM  of  the  early 
part  of  1897  such  as  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue  of  this  prolonged  and  bar^ 
barous  contest  Athens  was  taken  In  May 
by  the  Turks  under  Ktutaki,  not  long  after 
the  arriral  of  the  gallant  lord  Cochrane 
In  iu  neighbourhood,  with  a  considerable 
naral  force.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  700  men  killed,  and 
MO  taken  prisoners.  Including  eighteen 
Philhellenlans  of  different  countries.  Klu- 
takl,  supposing  that  lord  Cochrane  and 
generaT^urch  were  among  the  Europeans, 
had  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  and. 
after  examining  them  carefully,  caused  the 
eighteen  Europeans  to  be  ponia^ed  before 
his  eyes,  and  ordered  121  Greeks  to  be 
massacred. 

Tho  Interference  of  tiM  great  European 
powers  could  no  longer  well  be  deferred : 
and  an  Important  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  was  concluded, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  this 
horrid  warfare,  and,  under  certain  blbu- 
tary  stlpuUtlons,  to  establish  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  The  ambaasadors  of 
the  three  powers,  on  the  10th  of  August^ 
presented  the  said  treaty  to  the  Porte,  and 
waited  for  an  answer  tUl  the  81st.  Mean- 
while the  Greek  government  proclaimed  an 
arralstlM  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
London ;  but  the  rels  effendt  rejected  the 
intervention  of  the  three  powers.  The 
Greeks  then  commenced  hostilities  anew, 
and  on  the  0th  of  September  the  Turkish- 
Bgyptlan  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Navartno. 
A  British  squadron  appeared  In  the  bay  on 
the  13th,  under  admlrai  Oodrington.  To  this 
a  French  squadron,  under  admiral  Rlgny, 
and  a  Russian,  under  count  Heyden,  united 
themselves  on  the  Slnd.  They  demanded 
from  Ibrahim  Pacha  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties :  this  he  promised,  and  went  out  with 
part  of  his  fleet,  but  was  forc«>d  to  return 
Into  the  bay.  He.  however,  continued  the 
devastations  in  the  Moroa,  and  gave  no 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  admirals. 

The  combined  squadrons  of  Kngbwd, 
France,  and  Russia  now  entered  the  ba)-, 
where  the  Turklsb-Bgyptlan  fleet  was  drawn 
up  In  order  of  battle.   The  flrst  shots  were 


flred  from  the  Turkish  side,  and  killed  two 
Euglishmen.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
deadly  contest,  in  which  Codrlngtoa  neuly 
destroyed  the  Turirish-KgypUan  armada  of 
110  diips.  Some  were  burned,  others  driven 
on  shore,  and  the  rest  disabled.  Snraged 
at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  Porte  seised 
all  the  ships  of  the  Franks  In  Constanti- 
nople, detuined  them  for  some  time,  and 
stopped  all  communication  with  the  allied 
powers,  tiU  tudemnlflcatlon  should  be  made 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fleeL  At  the  same 
time  it  prepared  for  war ;  and  the  several 
ambassadors  left  Constantlnoplei  Upon 
this  tho  Porte  affected  to  adopt  concIlUtory 
measures ;  but  it  was  evident  they  were 
insincere ;  for  from  all  parts  of  tiie  k!ng^ 
dom  the  rayah  were  now  called  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  all  the  Moslems,  from  the  ag« 
of  nineteen  to  fifty,  were  called  on  to  arm. 

In  the  meantime,  the  president  of  the 
Greeks,  Capo  d'Istrlas,  esUbllshed  a  hl^ 
national  council  at  Napolt  di  Romania: 
took  measures  for  Instituting  a  nartonal 
bank ;  and  put  the  military  on  a  new  foot- 
ing. The  attempts  at  paclflcatlon  were 
fruitlesa,  because  the  Porte  rejected  every 
proposal,  and  in  Britain  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino was  looked  on  as  an  *  untoward  event.* 
In  this  state  of  indecision  and  unoatatnty, 
Ibrahim  took  the  opportunity  of  sending 
a  number  of  Greek  captives  as  slares  to 
BgypL  In  the  meantime,  the  French  cabi- 
net, in  concurrence  with  the  British,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  treaty  of  London, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  MortA,  whilst 
admiral  Codrington  concluded  a  treaty  wltti 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  Alexandria  (Ao- 
gust  0)  the  terms  of  which  were  that  Ibra- 
him Pacha  should  evacuate  the  Morea  with 
his  troops,  and  set  at  liberty  bis  Greek  prf> 
Sonera.  Those  Greeks  who  had  been  car- 
ried into  slavery  In  Egypt  were  to  be  fr«ed 
or  ransomed:  1,900 men,  however,  were  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  to  garrison  the  for- 
tresses  In  the  Morea.  To  force  Ibrahim  to 
comply  with  these  terms,  the  French  gene- 
ral Malson  arrived,  on  the  90th  of  the  fiol- 
luwlng  August,  with  164  transport-ahlpa 
In  the  bay  of  Coron.  After  an  amicable 
negotiation,  Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and 
sailed  (October  4)  with  about  91.000  me>n, 
whom  he  carried  with  the  wreck  of  the 
fleet  to  Alexandria;  but  he  left  garrlnona 
In  the  Messenlan  fortresses,  amounting  to 
95,000  men.  Malson  occupied  the  town  of 
Navarino  without  opposition ;  and  after  a 
mere  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  held  the  citadels  of  Modon, 
Coron,  and  Patras,  the  flags  of  the  aUted 
powers  floated  on  their  walla. 

Nothing  hostile  was  undertaken  agataut 
the  Turks  by  the  French  out  of  the  Morea, 
because  the  sultan  would  In  that  case  have 
declared  war  against  Franco ;  and  Britain 
and  France  carefully  avoided  such  a  result, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  mediate  between 
the  Porte  and  Russia  To  defend  the  Mo- 
res, however,  from  new  invasions  by  the 
Turks,  the  three  powers  agreed  to  bomI  a 
manifesto  to  the  Porte  to  this  effect .  *  that 
they  should  place  the  Morea  and  the 
Cyclades  under  their  protection  till  tho 
time  when  a  dellntte  arrangement  should 
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power  to  Induce  Uie  fforcmment  to  adopt  a 
tnily  iMtioDol  policy.  The  pftrllarocnt*  of 
France  Mid  Bngland,  ud  the  London  con* 
ferrnce,  had  ▼alnlr  acknowledged  the  many 
grlevanccaof  the  Greek  people  ;  tbegorern- 
ment  ohttinately  persevered  In  it«  evil 
coiirae.  The  nation  hadnootheraltMnatire 
bat  to  plunoe  iteelf  into  the  abyaa  opened 
by  tm  yearr  mistakea  and  Incapacity,  or  to 
extricate  itaelf  therefrom  by  a  dangemoa 
but  IneTitable  effort.  For  some  time  the 
moTement  was  in  progreaa  of  preparation 
on  different  points  of  the  oonntry,  that  it 
might  bo  effected  without  any  disorder. 
The  hoatlle  attltudeassnmed  by  the  govern* 
ment  against  those  who  sought  to  enlighten 
It.  the  extraordinary  dispositions  adopted 
within  the  last  few  days  with  a  view  to 
aasali  the  liberty  and  the  very  lives  of  the 
citizens  (a  military  tribunal  had  been  ea- 
tablishcd)  most  devoted  to  the  national 
Interesta,  necesirily  tended  to  hasten  the 
manlfeatatloo  of  the  contonplated  move- 
ment. 

*  Last  night,  at  two  o'clock,  AJtL,  a  f«w 
mnsket-shots  fired  in   the  air  announced 
the  assembling  of  the  people  in  different 
quartera  of  Athens.    Soon  afterwards  the  , 
inhabitants,  accompanied  by   the  entire ' 
garrison,  marched  towards  the  square  of 
the  paJaoe  crying,  "The  constitution  for 
ever!"   On  reaching  the  pUee,  the  entire 
garrison,  the  artillery,  eavaliy,  and  Infan- 
try, drew  up  under  the  wlndowa  ixt  the 
king,  in  front  of  the  paUce.  and  the  people. ' 
haying  stationed  themselves  in  the  rear, 
all  in  one  voice  demanded  a  constitution,  i 
The  king  appeared  at  a  low  window,  and  ! 
assured  the  people  that  be  would  take  Into  | 
consideration  their  demand  and  that  of  the 
army,  after  consulting  with  his  ministers, 
the  council  of  state,  and  the  representatives  \ 
of  the  foreign  powers.  But  the  commander,  i 
M.  Oalergi,  having  stepped  forward,  made 
known  to  his  msjestr  that  the  ministry  was  j 
no  longer  recognised,  and  that  the  council 
of  state  vras  already  deliberating  on  the 
best  course  to  be  adopted  under  existing 
clrcumstanees.  A  deputation  of  the  council 
shortly  after  waited  on  the  king  with  the 
donunenta  that  had  been  prepared  for  his 
perusal. 

•The  new  ministry  soon  afterwards  re- 
paired to  the  palace,  where  they  held  a 
long  oonsultation  with  his  majesty,  who 
shortly  appeared  on  the  balcony  surround- 
ed by  his  ministers  and  other  personages, 
and  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
people.  Tlie  cry  of  "Long  live  the  con- 
stitutional king  t*  resounded,  together  with 
that  of  "  The  oonstitotton  for  ever !  *  The 
new  ministers  entered  Immediately  on  the 
discharge  of  their  functions.* 

18&8.— The  struggle,  which,  rising  out  of 
the  question  of  the  Boly  Places,  nad  in- 
volved France  and  England  In  a  deadly  war 
with  Russia,  for  the  alleged  pnnxise  of 
mslntaining  the  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  excited,  naturally,  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  political  hopes  and  feara  of  the 
Qrcek  race,  and  especially  of  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  king  Otho.  A  boun- 
dary line,  arbitrarily  flxed  by  the  powers 
«  ho  took  on  themselves  to  deflne  the  limits 


of  the  Greek  kingdom,  left  as  •vbjects  at 
the  Turks  many  who  had  aa  food  a  sltJe  lo 
be  considered  Greeks  aa  muj  who  Itvsd 
within  the  borders  of  the  new  He<leak 
kingdom.  Henoe  ererr  revolntkm 
the  ambition  of  exteodinff  a  kliMrdooi 
lined  within  such  artificial   barriers, 

awakened  a  hope  In  those  wfao  lay 

that  at  last  they  might  ahake  off  the  yt^ 
of  their  Turkish  tyranta.  Wlien,  ttaercAve, 
England  and  Franee  declared  war  «ff«fw 
Russia  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  eren  thoac  €i 
the  Greekswbohad  thegreHKestdistlkvaod 
dread  of  Rnsalan  aaoenoancy  vet  fiett  Kfast, 
in  some  sense,  the  emperor  Nletool^  «m 

doing  battle  on  behalf  of  tlieir 

faith,  and  that  he  wsa  strirlnf  to  pot 

end  to  a  system  by  which  a  aet  of  CatrMttsg 
Mahomodaas  were  enabled  to  tnunpte  os  a 
Christian  population  some  three  or  foor 
times  as  fairae  aa  their  own.  ^Tben  vrtaet 
Menschikoir  arrived  at  OoastantlBoplaL^ 
it  became  erident  that  the  Turks  wwM  sat 
grant  the  proteetorate  demanded  by  the 
emperor  of  Rnasla,  prayers  srere  p«it  ap  is 
the  church^  throughout  free  teveee  for 
the  success  of  the  emperor  and  the  ataidj 
downfall  of  the  sultan,  and  the  aztliMtloe 
of  his  Buropean  dominion.  A  larse  Qieck 
force  was  sent  from  Athena  to  watch  the 
Turkish  frontier  soar  Lamia,  and  the 
British  envoy  at  Athena  reported  that.  If 
Greeks  and  Turks  thus  came  Into  eoatacs, 
a  struggle  of  arms  would  be  Inevitable. 
The  indignation  of  the  Greeks  was  mastd 
by  the  Interference  of  dirlstlan  states  oa 
behalf  of  Turkish  tyranny;  thdr  hopes  wen 
excited  by  vialons  |iot  of  Ruaalan  protettkm 
but  of  a  restoration  of  the  anctoat  ITj  laii 
tine  empire.  At  the  same  time  ther  fWt 
that  while  France  and  Bngland  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  protests  anlnst  tha 
ill-treatment  of  the  Ohriatlaaa  bjUM  Tarfea, 
Russia  had  interposed  a  more  svbstantw 
interference,  and  that  for  any  Imprn  i  onMiuii 
they  were  indebted  not  to  the  ftrmneaa  of 
the  sultans  but  to  dread  of  Rnaalaii  power. 
The  exdtemMtt  at  Athena  grew  oontlBBaUr 
stronger ;  and  in  October  ISU,  the  BptrocesL 
a  Greek  tribe  whom  the  three  powers  han 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turks. 
issued  a  proclamation  by  which  they  boimd 
themselves  to  fight  sgalnst  their  maaters 
until  they  shonld  obtain  their  freedom. 
The  Weatem  Powera  blamed  king  Otho  and 
his  government,  who  replied  that  ther  dare 
not  employ  any  severer  modes  of  mprnsulim 
than  they  had  already  done ;  and  the  replj 
called  forth  retorts  on  the  general  mis- 
goveniment  of  the  country  from  the  time 
when  they  put  a  Bavarian  to  manage  the 
affalra  of  a  oonntry  of  which  he  was  pr<fr- 
foundly  ignorant.  Early  in  18M.  several  dia- 
tricts  of  Thesaaly.  Bplrus,  and  Albania  rose 
in  arms  sgalnst  the  Turks,  and  their  flhk»fs. 
gathered  at  Radobitsl,  proclaimed  the  txulo- 
pendence  of  all  the  Greek  provinces.  It  now 
remained  to  see  what  part  would  be  pUjred 
by  the  governments  of  Franco  and  Britain. 
They  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Tur- 
key against  foreign  attacks ;  it  was  now  to 
be  decided  whether  th^  would  put  on  the 
engagement  a  wider  interpretation,  binding 
thomadvea  to  put  down  the  insurrootloai 
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aUenpted  with  erm  leM  mmocm  to  Indnee 
the  miltan  to  am  bis  CtariittMi  •nb)e<tfl  Mid 
let  them  flirtat  aloii9  with  the  IIomiUiiuhm 
fbr  the  defence  of  their  eomBoo  oomiCiT. 

The  jmr  liOS  wltneaeed  two  liMiirree> 
tlons  to  Oreere  •galnat  the  aathoiity  of 
kln^Otho.  The  tint,  which  wu  entirely 
mllltarr,  wm  promptly  rcpreMed :  the  ae- 
crmd  WM  bloodlees,  yet  wholly  rarrieMfnl. 
The  klnir  left  bis  capital  to  rlslt  the  Pelopon- 
ne«a«,  and  on  his  retnm  found  bimMlf  sbnt 
oat  from  Atbena.  Tbna  fhr  the  revolution 
had  been  dlMnced  by  no  tlo^e  crime. 
Otho  and  hla  Bararlans  bad  been  expelled ; 
•  provisional  yovemment  carried  on  the 
administration  of  the  ouantry ;  and  the  onl- 
reraal  choice  of  the  oonntry  had  demanded 
prince  Alfred,  the  second  son  of  qaoen  Tlo- 
torla,  as  their  future  kin*.  To  this  request 
the  British  frovemment  returned  a  Arm  re- 
fusal, tempered,  however,  by  a  promise  of 
rellnquiBblns  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  If  the  latter  shoald  wish  fbr  union 
with  the  Greek  kingdom.  Such  waa  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  IMS,  when  the 
Greeks  had  tbeir  future  entirely  In  their 
own  hands,  and  the  great  powers  showed  no 
disposition  to  Interfere,  whether  they  are 
likely  to  ose  arl^bt  the  golden  opportnnlty. 
tew  perhaps  are  able  to  Judge,  it  la  easier 
lo  Mjr  what  tholr  waau  are.  Tbegr  need  a 


rather  than  the 

dynasty ;  tbey  need  one  wbo  will 
the  reaeoBS  whieh  !»▼• 
the  polltteal  aad 
coontrytaBdnnleaathweevHa 
removed,  there  can  be  b«t  UtUe 
weeeot  Improvement  la  the 
UntU  all  political  •zemptlos 
trol  of  law  are  nnrr  sei  i  e<llj 
can  be  no  real  eonatltactavua 
the  municipal  tnsUtntiaos 
there  can  be  no  elfectnal 
strous  aad  oormpt  oeo 

Otho  fostered  with  desperate . 

Until  the  banUeh«  or  tax  In  ktod  «• 
farm  prodnee,  has  been  dooe  s 
there  ean  be  no  ladnoemetit  to  _ 
foreigners  to  Invest  tbeIr  <s*pi«al  In 
and  the  country  maimt  eoatinne  tn  a 
of  oomparetlTe   po' 
With  the  removal  of 
dom  would  recover  an 
strencth  and  power,  whtek 
dtately  aJBBCt  Ita  poattioa  with 
the  oormpt  and  ente  empit*  «tf 

The  Greeks  have,  at  leajrth. 
their  ktaf,  PrtaeeOeorve  of  ~ 
son  of  the  preamt  DaaJah 
brotlMr  of  Ilia  PrtaocM  of  Wi 
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oxer  KhonuHui  and  FarsltUo  antU  OOf  ;— 
a.  The  flMDUilde  dynast j,  whldi  eatabUahed 
tu  Independenea  on  Ktaoraaaa  In  874,  ondw 
Ahmed,  In  tba  prortnoa  Mavaralnar,  and 
laac«d  to  98Qi  lahmaal,  Abmed^  aon.  da- 
tlironed  tba  Soflftridaa,  and  baeana  power* 
ful:  and  under  bUdetcendanCi  oiifllnatad— 
4.  TbeOainaTldea,  in  977.  wban  Sebektecbln, 
a  Torklsb  •tare  and  gorenior  of  the  aaina> 
nlde*  at  Qasna  and  Kboraaan  made  him* 
■otf  independent  at  Gaina.  His  son  Mah- 
mood  sabdued,  in  909,  Kboraaan,  and  in 
lois,  Parslstan,  and  thos  pot  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  tba  Samanides.    He   snbse- 

aoently  oonqnered  Irak  A«emi  noiT)  from 
be  Boaldea.  and  aren  axtendea  his  eon- 
qaesta  into  India.    Bat  bis  son  Maand  waa 
stripped  of  Irak  A^ml  and  Kboraaan  by 
the  Sellooka  (from  1087  to  1044) ;  and  tba 
Qaxnarldea,  weakened  by  domeatio  dirt- 
slons,  beoaroa  under  Malek  Shah  Oin)t  • 
prey  to  the  Gonrides ;— ft.   The  snltans  of 
Ooor  (Gonrides)  became  powerful  la  1160, 
by  means  of  Aladdin  Hosaln.  hot  lost  their 
ascendaney,  after  sereral  important  reigns, 
partly  by  the  encroacbmenta  of  the  princes 
of  Kbowaream.  and  partly  by  domeatio  dis- 
sensions ^— <L  The  dynasty  of  Kboware«mian 
Shaba  (from  1097  to  ino)  waa  foonded  by 
Asia,  fovemor  of  the  Bel}ookB  in  Kbowa- 
ream,  or  Karasm,  where  he  rendered  him- 
self independent.    Tscaah  (1191)  deatrored 
the  empire  of  the  Beljooks,  and  took  Kbo- 
raaan nrom   the  Ooarides.    His  son  Mo- 
hammed  conquered  Mararalnar,  auhdued 
the  Gouridea  and  Gasna,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Persia.    But.  in  1330,  the 
great  khan  of  the  Monguls.  (iengbia-khan, 
and  his  lieroie  son  Gelaleddin  Mankbem, 
deprired  blm  of  bis  dominions ;  and  be  died 
In  1380.  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years.  In  a 
lonely  but  in  the  mountains  of  Kordiatan. 
In  western  and  north-eastern  Persia  reigned 
—  7.  Hardawlg.  a   Persian  warrior,  who 
founded  a  kingdom  at  DUem,  In  938,  which 
soon  extended  orer  Ispahan,  but  waa  de- 
stroyed fev  the  Bouldesj— a.  The  Bonldes 
(sons  of  Bonia,  a  poor  llsberman,  who  de- 
rived bis  origin  from  the  Sasaanids),  by 
their  Talonr  and  pmdence,  extended  their 
sway  orer  ttie  greater  part  of  Persia,  and, 
in  9tt,eTen  orer  Bagdad.  They  were  chiefly 
distinguished  for  their  rirtuea  and  lore  of 
science,  and  roalnulned  Uiemselvea  until 
lOM.  whMi  Malek  Bahjm  waa  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  Seljooka;  — 9.  The  Seljooka,  a 
Turkish  dynasty,  aa  la  supposed,  drlren  by 
the  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became 
powerful  in  Khorasan,  with  thetiasnarldea. 
Togmlbeg  Mabmood.  a  brave  and  prudent 
warrior,  orore  out  the  son  of  Mabmood,  the 
Gasnavkto  sultan.  In  1097 ;  extended  his  do- 
minion orer  Mavaralnar,  Aderbljaa,  Arme- 
nia, Farsiatan,  Irak  Ageml.  and  Irak  ArabI, 
where  be  put  an  and  to  the  rule  of  the 
Bouidea  at  Bagdad,  in  1066,  and  waa  in- 
vested with  their  dignity,  aa  Bmira  Omrah 
by  the  callpha    Some  of  his  descendanta 
were  diatinguished  for  great  activity  and 
humanity.    The  moat  powerful  of  them. 
Melak  Shah,  conquered  also  Georgia.  Syria, 
and  Natolla.    But  the  empire  gradually 
deetined,  and  waa  divided  Into  four  king- 
doms, which  were  destroyed  by  the  shabs 


of  Kbowaream,  the  atabaka  of  Aleppov  and 
the  Mongula. 

Genghla^ban  aatabltahad  the  power  of 
the  Tartara  and  Mon^ala  In  Peralm  oiao  to 
1406).   Those  Persian  prortneea  wtaloh  had 
been  acquired  by  Gen^la-kbaa  ftaii  to  his 
younger  son,  TsnlL  in  1139^  and  than  to  tiM 
son  at  the  latter,  HulalnL  at  lint  ■•  gowr- 
nors  of  tba  Mongolian  Uiaoa,  Kajok  and 
Mangn.    Hnlaku  extended  hia  doofaloa 
over  Syria,  Hatolla,  and  Irak  AimU.    He  or 
bis  snooeasor  became  independent  ef  the 
great  khan,  and  formed  a  aaparaHi  Mno- 
gollan  dynasty  In  those  eoontrtea,  aad  sat 
on  the  throne  till  the  death  at  Aboaafd, 
without  heirs,  in  lS4ft.  HIa  saooeaaata.  alao 
deacendanta  of  Oeoghia-kban,  had  aauieli 
the  title  of  khana  of  Perata.    Tbo  empire 
waa  weak  and  divided.     Then  appeared 
0887)  Tlmurlenk  rTamerlane)  at  tte  bead 
of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls,  who  eooqnered 
Persia,  and  filled  the  world,  from  Bladoa- 
tan  to  Smyrna,  with  terror.   Bat  the  dnsrti 
of  this  famous  conqueror  waa  followed  by 
the  downfall  of  the  Mongul  domlnloa  ta 
Persia,  of  which  the  Turiomaaa  Ihaa  ra- 
malned  maatera  for  a  hundred  yeara. 

These  nomadic  tribesL  who  had  plaadersd 
Persia  for  two  oentorlea,  wreated.  aader 
the  reigna  of  Kara  Jossur  and  hia  aaccea 
sors,  the  greateat  part  of  Persia  Ctoib  the 
Timurldea,  were  subdued  by  other  Torko- 
man  tiitwa  nnder  Usong  Ilsssan  G^tS),  and 
Incorporated  with  them.  They  aoalc  before 
Ismail  Sophi  0606).  who  artfully  made  ue 
of  fanaticism  for  hu  political  porpoaea,  and 
whoae  dynastr  lasted  from  1606  to  1TS8. 

Ismail  Sopbi,  whose  aneeaCor.  SbeOch 
Soi^i,  pretended  to  be  deaeended  nrom  Ah, 
took  from  the  Turkomana  at  the  white 
ram,  Aderbljan  and  part  of  Armenia,  alew 
both  their  prtncea,  and  founded  upon  the 
mine  of  their  empire,  after  having  cxm- 
quered  Shirvan,  Dlarbeker,  Oeorgta.  Tor- 
keatan.  and  Marvaialnar,  an  empire  which 
comprised  AderblJan^Dlarbaker,  Irak,  Par- 
slstan. and  Kerman.  He  aaanmedthe  name 
of  a  shah,  and  introduced  the  aect  of  All 
into  the  conquered  conntrlea.  Bla  aaccoa- 
sors,  Thamaa,  Ishmael  IL,  Mahoaaiacd, 
Hanueh.  and  lahmael  in.  (flom  loss  to 
1587),  carried  on  unsnccasafal  wan  ngainat 
the  Turka  and  the  Usbecks. 

But  Shah  Abbaa  the  Great  (1887  to  18S90, 
reestablished  the  empire  by  his  oonqneata. 
He  took  from  the  Turka  Armenia*  Irak 
ArabI,  Meaopotamla,  the  eltlea  of  Taarta» 
Bagdad,  and  Baasora ;  Khorasan,  from  the 
Usbecks ;  Ormux  from  the  Portngneae,  and 
Kandahar  from  the  Monguls :  and  hom- 
bled  Georgia*  which  had  refusea  to  pay  tri- 
bute. He  Introduced  absolute  pow«r  Into 
Persia,  transferred  his  residence  to  Ibd»> 
han,  and  instituted  the  pilgrimage  to  Me^ 
hid.  In  order  to  abollah  that  to  Meeea 
among  the  Persiana. 

The  following  rulers.  Shah  BaJB  and  Ab- 
bas IL  (from  1839  to  1808)  had  new  wan 
with  the  Turiu  and  Indiana ;  with  the  far- 
mer on  account  of  Bagdad,  which  waa  loot ; 
and  with  the  latter  on  account  of  Kai^»- 
bar,  which  waa  reconquered  in  1080.  I7». 
der  Shah  Solyman.  however  (1800  to  lOMK 
the  empire  declined,  and  entirely    aunh 
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ffvrrradered  on  tlM  KUi  of  October  1856. 
The  British  fforemnent  Immediate j <1»- 
clmred  wmr  oo  Persia  on  the  groand  that 
the  latter  waa  pledoed  not  to  tend  troop*  to 
Herit,  nnleM  it  Monld  be  Inraded  by  fo- 
reign troopa,  and  not  to  hold  the  city  for 
tbetnMlree  after  the  Inraslon  had  been  re- 
pelled. On  the  S9th  of  Norember  a  British 
squadron  appeared  off  Bashlre.  which  was 
taken  after  a  bombardment  of  four  boors, 
and  decUred  to  be  a  military  post  onder 
British  mle.  The  trafBo  In  sUrea  waa  de- 
clared to  be  abolished,  and  newly  Imported 
ncgmesweretobesetfree.  OnthelTihof 
January  18S7,  sir  James  Ontnun  reached 
Bushlre  from  Bombay.  A  few  daya  after- 
wards he  defeated  the  Persian  army  at  Ba- 
nuloon,  aboat  fbrty  miles  from  Bushlre,  and 
again  at  Mahommersh.  from  which  place  he 
expelled  then  by  the  aid  of  general  Hartf  ock. 
Bnt  the  further  progress  of  the  campaign 
was  arrested  by  the  declaration  of  peace. 
The  shah  gave  np  all  eUlms  to  sorerelgnty 
over  Herat,  and  promised  never  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  Internal  aiEsIrs  of  Aflffbanls- 
tan.  The  troops  which  had  been  employed 
against  him  ware  soon  recalled  to  go 
through  sterner  work  In  Indl^ 

The  present  government  of  Persia  Is  an 
absolute  monarchy:  but  the  right  of  suc- 
cession, as  In  ancient  tlmea,  and  as  In  all 
Aslatle  monarchies.  Is  undeAned,  and  ge- 
nerally rests  with  the  strongest,  whence 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  bloodshed  and 
anarchy  arlsea.  The  religion  ta  Mohann 
medan,  and  the  Persians  are  aealoos  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sheah  persuasion,  or  those 
who  look  upon  All,  the  son-ln-Uw  of  the 
propb«l»  aa  hia  Isigltlmate  anccessur.   Ttie 


people  consist  of  four  classes :  the  ftrst  sk 
the  native  tribes,  who  live  tn  tent*,  aad  sk 
migratory  with  the  seasons  aa  tba  Zead, 
Affshar,  and  others ;  the  aeoood  are  sla&llB- 
trlbes,  of  Mongol  or  Tnrkoinaa  origin,  set- 
tled In  the  country,  of  which  the  KaJar,  or 
royal  tribe,  ts  one;  the  third  am  the  In- 
habitants of  the  towns,  and  thoea  at  tfee 
country  who  follow  agrlcultore ;  and  the 
fourth  are  Arab  tribea,  who  oeesipr  the 
country  towards  the  Persian  Gain 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  aheat 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  oentwy,  thrae 
languages  were  spoken  tn  the  eovairy.  the 
Parsee,  Pehlvl,  and  Deri,  exclnaive  of  the 
Zend,  or  language  dedicated  to 
The  Persians  make  high  dalnss  to 
literature;  but  the  greater  part  of 
which  tmemf^  deatnietlaa  la  the  Use  sf 
Alexander,  was  destroyed  under  the  ca- 
llpha  Persian  civilisation  teeUacd  darl^ 
the  first  period  of  the  Arablaa  dooUaiee. 
But  learning  revived  tn  Persia  tn  the 
of  the  Abaasldea,  and  learned 
poets  were  encouraged  by  peraonai 
and  dlstlnctlona^  ttit  the  time  of 
Khan,  tn  the  thirteenth  oesmnr. 
Tlmur,  In  the  fbarteenth  eentttrr,  a»d  the 
Turks  in  the  fifteenth.  It  eonttnaaQy  de- 
clined, and  In  the  sixteenth  waa  ataoat  en- 
tirely  extinct.  The  oppreaakma  and  As- 
turhances  to  which  Persia  haa  atBoe  been 
continually  subject,  have  prercnted  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  no  oriental  natloa  pna- 
sesaes  richer  literary  treasnrea  of  the  ev> 
Her  periods,  partieokM^  tn  poeia  and  hla- 
tory;  but  their  aeqnAntaneo  with  naeCal 
science,  or  the  One  artiu  ta 
limited  indeed 
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the  prtnelpal  offloen  of  the  Im1«».  The 
caltpb  had  at  lut  liule  more  to  do  than  to 
take  ooffnlaaoee  of  matten  of  rellffion.  and 
In  all  pobllc  prayer*  bU  name  waa  llrrt  Med. 
Thua  bad  the  enonnona  power  of  toeae 
mien  become  weak  by  their  Indolence.  §o 
that  It  degenerat(>d  into  a  mere  title,  and 
ended  in  annlhilattoa  ^    .    w.  _ 

By  Impoatnre  and  fuiatidam  the  Arabian 
dominion  raddenly  roec  Int*  *">P?^**: 
and,  like  other  glgantle  empire^  U  fell  ^ 
iSTowb  wiwieldlneaa.    ^P»i^u^\"'i. 
AwS  were  aoon  cn«a«ed  in  ««^n«."»eS 
tiSevendenee.    Bre  lont  the  ealtph*  found 
utSSSSto  call  to  their  -W.^^ 
bordea  of  Tartara  and  Turk*  who  had  par- 
tially  iwcelred  the  doctrtnea  of  the  prophet, 
and  from  them  they  choae  a  body  of  merce- 
nary tfoopa  to  ffoard  their  frontlera  ana 
protect  their  peraona.   For  a  g^.  ««««*; 
tloni  they  by  thU  meana  held  (offether 
their  tottering  power;  b«t  their  aoxWartea 
coveted  the  poaaeaalona  of  thoae  whomthey 
aaalBted.  and  the  orer^rown  empire  »raau- 
ally  crumbled  away,  till  a  Tartar  amy,  Ui 
ISM.  capturod  Bagdad,  and  put  an  endto 
JhTnoSial  exSSS^of  the  tfiV^,  '^. 
rellffion  of  Mahomet  waa  unwmched.  but 

the  power  of  the  •  oom"""***' ^'^ jSf  JS^i 
ful'^iraa  traaefWred  from  the  c*"!**  « 
Ba«dad  to  the  Turklah  aultaaa ;  while  the 
heSfof  ttedlfferent  trtbea •gi«>S2?^ 
STgorem  their  fubjecu  aa  thay  had  «o- 

remod  them  before.       «.««-m.Mft« 

In  the  eighteenth  team.  •  "J"™}^ 
M  commenced  by  a  *he&.  ^^^Jff^ 


met  Ibu  Abdonlwahab.  who  eonTerted  to 
hU  ^ewa  the  thelk  of  the  Arablana,  Bbp 
aSlowi  The  reformation  waa  wrtended. 
md  lU  progreaa  ™  marked  »jr  t^*Jem^ 
lltion  of  aereral  towna.  and  »«  n*;?*^ 
of  thouaandi  of  people^  The  "on^  Bbn 
teaottd,  Abdislaiila;  sent  an  expedltkm 
•ajnat  Mecca,  which  he  eomplete^  de- 
atroyed.  excepting  the  i^CTed  templjfc  He 
captured  alao  Medina,  where  he  waa  aaj 
Zaahu^-a  deed  which  hU  aon  Baaond 

arenged  by  ■eWn»  "»•  •«f«^*tS**  2SJ 
■urea  of  agea  atoied  In  that  city,  by  nkma* 
SThldfS  mS:  htonaelf  maater  of  aU 

Arabia. 


lumm,Pro0r0*$.tmdE$t4Aliammt<tf 
MAHOMBTAinSM. 

A  nmrmat  *o  curtone  and  Important  tg 
ih*  wSSton  eS^llehed  by  Mahomet,  which 
SS'SS  PeSed  for  mow  than  eleren 
Mntur^  by  many  mlUlona  of  the  boman 
SS^wS  which  it  P«»ent  prevans  Ijom 
thTownffea  to  "Morocco.  excinalTe  <rf  a  raat 
iVm^S^^T^Pn;""  ^J«  JSJ^^^  ajery 
country  where  the  tilbea  of  »w«  f^JSJ 
Sbne  direction,  and  ««"  2«  •^*SS? 
extremity  of  Arabia  to  *»»«  ^<^"!"S?; 
Sry;  in  another,  deeerrea  to  be  particularly 

noticed  In  this  place.       »*«»..«m<wi 

Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed. 
thJfonnder  of  this  alngular  ««»  ■P"**" 
ini  ftdth  waa  bom  In  the  year  6W  of  the 
Sfrtrtlil  Sa ;  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
ffo'^ShT  a'the  f*mUy  «<  BJ-^^fS;^- 
ffrmndtather,  undea,  and  lineal  »cf»*^ 
SSi^rinoei;  hU  family  poaaeaaed  by  h» 


ledltary  right  the  cnatodj  ctf 
Mecca,  whldt  waa  a  place  oc  wonaiy  iw>  *  i 
•oned  to  by  the  ArablaBa  loa«  beSora  the 
time  of  Mahomei.    HotwIthafaiwHwg  the    ■ 
rvapectahlllcy  of  hla  deaoent.  beln^  left  aa 
orphan  when  rtrr  young,  aad   baday  m 
low  dreumataacea,  he  waa  raconmycaded 
to  KhadUah,  a  noble  rich  widow,  for 
factor,  he  baring  been  bred  to  »«■  ' 
dite :  in  which  capacity  he  aeqoltsad 
■df  ao  wdl,  tha»  he  gained  the  -•— 
of  hla  mlatreaa,  and  by  marrytt 
came  aa  ri<^  a  merchant  na  nay 
bla  kindneae,  attachment,  aad  i 
llty  to  hla  wife,  who  .waa  wm^om 
himadf,  are  freqaently  alluded  to  by 
aa  proof  a  <rf  a  aoacepUble  he-»*  —^ 

roue  and  noble  nature.  Hlan^.  —  -. -— 

of  mind,  and  Intrepidity  a<  aplrit,proaw«0d 
him  to  fbrm  great  dealsnawban  U*  fn^ 
tunea  improred.  although  U  la  aibd  ttaA  he 

waa  ao  illiterate  aa  not  to  be  eapabie  ct 
raading  or  writlng-i*  Thla  want  <A  laanng 
waa  iofarfromproTingan  iapedlwatto 
him  in  effMCing  hU  dealgna.  th^  it 
Mrongty  promoted  them ;  for  the 
Aimb,  wliomnatnnqneMoaahlx  have 
ly  ifleoted  thia  groaa  Ignorance,  *« 
that  the  writlnga  which  he  pgp-- 
levdatlona  from  Ood,  were  d«ved 
imputation  of  bdng  f orgerlea,  w — 
ganoe  of  atyle  and  exoallenca  ct 
could  not  originate  from  a  »«  — 
alike  of  wriUng  or  reading:  for  thia 
hU  foUowera,  Inetead  of  being  aalia_     __ 
their  maacec'a  ignorance,  glory  to  i^  aa  an 
evident  proof  of  hla  divine  mlaaion.  and 
•^upte  not  to  call  him.  aa  he  U  calied  ta 

theitoian  itaell.  *  th«  UM««]|^  I«??*!^ 
S?wmiamJooeardateaattadltl^aJ«x 

concerning  the  ^^^SSJ^I^Hi 
waa  contemporary  with  Mahomea.  ana  be* 
Ing  an  a  vo  wed  enemy  to  hi*  new  doctttne  at 
lu  drat  promulgation,  to  expreaa  hla  c^ 
poaiUon  to  it.  hung  a  poem  ff  J^sato  of 
the  temple,  aa  waa  then  raatOTwy  to  be 
done,  which  poem  contained  a  atrong  Impfr 
ed  contempt  of  the  new  rdlglon.  TWa  piece 
appeared  to  aublime  that  none  of  the  poeu 
SSeeto  attempt  an  anawer  tolt.  UB  Ma- 

hornet,  who  wa*  »*^«T*!L*iK£;  "SiS 
mtnDoaed  a  chapter  of  the  Konm,  pla«ed 
Jto  SSdlinTli  by  the  •«•  51-bW*. 
poem :  who  no eooner  read  It,  th«n  bede- 
SSed  it  to  be  eomethlng  divine,  eonf^naed 

bl*  own  inferiority,  {«««  ^^j  verato  ' 

the  gate,  embraced  the  reUglon  he 

atiffinaUaed.  and  became  afterwarda 

JXWrJftBable  in  replying  to  the  aa«M* 
STAmralkela,  who  waa  nnwearted  In  hla 
Stacka  upon  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

TiMBtoteof  the  world  at  that  time  waa 
highly  favourable  to  the  Intovdnetloa  of  a 
n^Kligion:  It  had  been  the  wiU  of  Bea- 
;«  to  iSSit the  purity  a^  dmplid^cj 
S?do«Srlnea  ct  ^Jflat  to  be  ocmtamtoj^J 

and  perverted  by  the  »rt'*4^i!fi?*.'*'^5S' 
SStTwhlch  canaed  the  groeaeat  Impoal* 

laity:  pomp. aplendour,  an  imintolUi^ 
woSilp/were  anbatltuted  for  thedevottca 
of  the  heart,  wbilat  the  P«y«»  ™S  ^ 

to  lmaglna?y  •"OA*^"*^  .1!^iL5!iS 
fkced  aU  Juat  nottona  of  the  attribntaa 


VIM    DkCUFUl/    imBfl    ttft  rHlfhHB 


fe"*^ 


*cl:ao«1Adrt  OH  God  ud  4ih  Uof ;  u 

the  udrttukl  ad  tflBponl  m 
it_Ai^k  _H«  be^  kb  *T«il 


cpiisd.  ■  Sal  Ttfg^^oH  iteu  ad  wc 

ilUi,  ud  innTUc  Ilia  (ullt  ot  InHdeUI 
1l«  onltr  <a  0Dd  ma  tbB  fnnd  and  t« 
Of  Brtldfl  tn  tile  creed  be  UD^t  to  wbl 

lUak  V  ittaJl.  JfaluM?'n>>^*  iUaJk 

wUeb  It,  •  Ibete  l>  Iml  od*  Soil,  ud  ■ 
^  'I  ArmblBb  tribes,  wbo  D«ii|p1cd  t 
n  fmn  Mecc*  to  tbelophntee,  m 


at  Bnpt.  fdUclnlDf  tbe  \r 
KpultbRi  cil  8etta.  tiK  of  . 


3d  B^outr  acred,  putlcnlulr  '^"b. 


In  Ibe  OliMUn  bnohVUi*!  tbro  c 

dlidpiH  ■■«  the]'  nttod  (o  he.  v^uTi 
klBd  Hi  buttaB,  wUik  B  the  anaicit  Hurt 
iker  iMirofOrMlaii: 


oftbemedltMiui 


IffitT'oodTAbS^ber.  ■  aui  die- 
ibed  for  bit  nerlt  mid  bli  we*Jtb; 

nHKoTelelklt«e,iJtbDik^  tbeBlbe 

Ual oKHMRiS^tUHW RlWIaB.   Intlia 
"    narvt  bli  propbetlo  ebo  hUwtf* 


gSaur ;  be  beiu  to  iToir  m  dealsa  of 
'  Uie  viDBiiBipnte  of  Idtdiirr,  nd, 
(  Hnrdbur  Ibe  mictltT  of  dan  or 
I.  M  lomie  Ibe  onlHtloTliw  DMhHU 
Afth.  fbe  Kefu  tieii]alee,E&  ibo 

DHtaM  NDH,  Um  leaNa  at  ttO, 

■■d  DndeeUimloiL  Tht  flrvi  oomrulau 
ol  nOHuaet  idnaNd  u  tatiM  wltb  b  imi- 
* —  coaOdence,  Ibetr  Lewler  barlnf  fnllr 


It  pnpbct,  Ibe 


WH  thoTS  to  be  pTvhnffod  to  B  £|H1> 
AT  him  ^«t1e  of  iurii  foUeltr:  to 
.«■  itf  liieir  femBle  mptlToe  were  to 
at  ulna  bat^n  or  'lea**!  Bod  dnir  CD- 
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after  his  flight  from  Meccm  he  returned  to 
that  city,  where  he  wm  publirly  reoofnised 
•a  a  priDoe  and  a  prophet :  the  idolatrons 
worship  of  Ihe  0mm  wai  immediately  abo- 
lished and  sneceeded  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  Mahometan  establishmeoi.  This  Arab 
lawffirer  retained  both  hia  mental  and 
bodily  powers  unimpaired  till  he  reached  bis 
eoth  year,  when  his  health  beinui  to  decline, 
and  he  himself  suspected  that  a  slow  poison 
had  been  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess, 
under  the  effecta  of  which  he  languished ; 
but  hia  death  was  caused  by  a  ferer.  in  the 
esrd  year  of  his  a^e,  iUe  MZnd  of  the  Cbrta- 
tian  era,  and  loth  of  the  Heglra.  There 
are  some  particulars  told  rMpectln«  Ma- 
homet, which  hare  gained  general  belief, 
although  Toid  of  all  foundation :  such  Is  the 
story  of  the  tame  pigeon,  which  the  people 
were  taught  to  bellere  imparted  rvligluus 
truths  to  the  ear  of  the  prophet ;  the  epf- 
loptlc  flta.  which  hare  been  said  to  cause 
him  to  fail  down  as  in  a  trance,  he  is  not 
supposed  to  haTe  been  sublect  to;  and  the 
suspension  of  his  iron  coflin  at  Mecca  is  a 
most  absurd  falsehood,  it  being  well  known 
that  he  was  buried  at  Medina,  In  a  stone 
ooflDn. 

Of  the  chapter*  of  the  Koran,  whldi  are 
114  In  number,  the  Sieur  du  Rrer  makes 
ninety-four  to  have  been  receirea  at  Mecca, 
and  twenty  at  Medina ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Sale,  a  much  better  authority,  the  oom- 
mentatnrs  on  the  Koran  hare  not  fixed  the 
place  where  about  twenty  of  these  reTola- 
tions  were  imparted ;  so  that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  how  far  the  prophet  had  pro- 
ceeded in  his  pretended  Inspirations  when 
he  fled  from  Mecca ;  neither  does  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  point  out  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  for  the  Tith  chapter  Is 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  first  rerealed, 
and  the  68th  to  hare  Immediately  f  oUuwed 
*lt. 

The  moat  marked  feature  of  this  religion 
is  lU  strict  assertion  of  the  Unity  of  Ood. 
A  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  Is  an- 
other article  of  belief  reiterated  In  the 
Koran.  The  pilgrtmage  to  Mecca,  praring 
toward  that  place,  and  the  ablutions  which 
are  enjoined  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  and 
ocMslons,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
that  reli^oua  sophism  predestination.  In 
Its  most  extravagant  extent,  seem  to  oom- 

f»rehend  the  superstitious  parts  of  this  re- 
Igton :  but  it  has  other  chanoteristtcs 
which  betray  its  apurloua  origin,  and  prove 
Its  destructive  tendency. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  Is  the  written 
taw  to  the  Mahometans,  alike  aa  to  the  be- 
lief and  practice  of  religion  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  Justice,  there  Is  the 
Sunnah,  or  oral  law,  which  waa  selected, 
two  hundreds  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, from  a  vaat  number  of  precepts 
and  Injunctions  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  aa  bearing  the 
■tamp  of  his  authority.  In  this  work  the 
rite  of  drcumctslon  is  enjoined,  concern- 
ing which  the  Koran  was  silent ;  nor  was  it 
necessary  to  be  there  commanded,  aa  the 
Arabiana  adhered  to  it  l>ofore  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mahometanism. 
Their  children  are  not  circumcised,  Uke 


or  Ckm- 


•duined  wfik 


those  of  the  Jews,  at  «ictit 

at  eleven  or  twelve,  and  i 

teen  or  fifteen  yeara  of  •««,  wbea  tk9  srr 

able  to  make  a  pcxtfeartcm  of  t^etr  tettfe. 

When  any  renagado  dxrlattea 

cised,  two  baalna  are  vaoaJij  o 

him.to  gatlier  the  alnu  wrfaleb 

tors  freely  glvet    TlMee 

cised,  whether  Turkish  citlM 
tiana,  arp  not  allowed  to  be 
public  prayers;  and  tf  tbeT~_ 
their  mosqnea,  tbey  are  liable  to  be 
or  burnt. 

Thefaatof  Bamadan  la  obeerrvdl?^ 
Tnrka  exactly  In  the  aanie  maiuMr  as  M 
the  Persians  The  feaat  of  Batr^as  h«a» 
with  the  next  new  moon  after  tbat  ^«. 
and  la  published  by  llrln^  of 
flroa.  and  other  reiolclniri^  At  this 
the  nouses  and  anopa 

their  finest  hangings,  ta , ^ 

In  the  streets  are  awlnsa  onUaentad  wM 
festoons,  In  which  the  people  oli.  and  «v 
tossed  In  the  air,  while  kJmt  mn  »  ih* 
same  time  entertained  witb  tocsI  and  to- 
strumental  music  perfonned  by  penew 
hired  by  the  maaters  of  the  ewi^tgmlVT 
have  also  fireworks :  and  dnrta^  the  thm 
days  of  this  festival,  manjr  Trnrocm.  wW 
are  In  a  manner  confined  the  leet  ^  tta< 
year,  have  liberty  to  walk  abroad.  At  tht« 
time  they  fonrive  their  enemlea.  and  be^ 
come  reconciled  to  them ;  for  tbey  thtak 
they  have  made  a  bad  Batram.  If  Umt  bsr 
hour  the  least  malice  in  their  hc«rta  aoiasc 
any  person  whatsoever.  Thia  la  termed  the 
Great  Bairam,  to  dlstlniroiab  U  from  tte 
Little  Bairam,  which  they  keep  aercatr 
days  after.  They  have  alao  eeveral  o«hcr 
festlvals,  on  all  which  the  atecpJee  of  the 
mowjues  are  adorned  with  '"iniM  ntared  fa) 
various  figures. 

They  regularly  iirar  three  cimea  a  ds. 
and  are  obliged  to  wash  before  their  prss- 
era,  aa  well  aa  before  they  preeame  to  toarh 
the  Koran.    As  they  make  great  nae  of  ihetr  ! 
fingers  in  eating,  they  are  reqatred  to  wai* 
after  every  meal,  and   the  more    oleaaly  i 
among  them  do  it  before   mcaia.     After  I 
every  kind  of  defilement,  tn  tact,  ablotloo 
Is  enjoined.  , 

By  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  may  di- 
vorce his  wife  twice,  and  If  he  afterwards 
repenu,  he  may  lawfully  take  her  airain  - 
but  Mahomet,  to  prevent  his  fbUowera  froei 
divorcing  their  wives  upon  every  alight  oc- 
casion, or  merely  from  an  inconataat  hn- 
roour.  ordained,  that  if  any  man  dlrorres 
Ills  wife  a  third  time.  It  la  not  lawful  tor 
him  to  take  her  again,  till  ahe  haa  been 
raarriod  and  bedded  by  another,  and  di- 
vorced from  that  husband.  The  Koran 
allows  no  man  to  have  more  than  four 
wives  and  concubines,  but  the  prophet  acd 
his  successors  are  taid  under  no  reetrictlfm. 

Church  government,  by  the  Inatltatkms 
of  Mahomet,  appears  to  have  oeatrrd  In 
the  mufti,  and  the  order  of  the  moolaha, 
from  which  the  mnftl  must  be  choeea. 
The  monlahs  have  l>een  looked  npoti  as 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  mufti  aa  their  head : 
but  the  Turks  consider  the  first  rather  as 
expounders  of  the  law,  and  the  latter  as 
the  great  taw  oncer.    Those  who  really 


€%f  ftfittorff  0f  dra&ia. 
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act  u  dlTlnet  are  the  Inuuimt,  or  perUh 
prieeu,  who  oflBclsfee  tn,  and  are  set  aside 
for,  the  •errioe  of  the  moeqtiet.  Ko  church 
rerennea  are  approfnlated  to  the  particu- 
lar use  of  the  monlaha ;  the  Imanma  are 
the  ecclealastlca  In  Immediate  pay.  Their 
BChelkB  are  the  chiefs  of  their  derrlsea, 
(denrlahes)  or  monks,  and  form  rellgloos 
comnmnltles,  or  ordera,  established  on  so- 
lemn rows ;  they  consecrate  themselves 
merely  to  rellgloas  ofDoes,  domestic  devo- 
tion, and  pabllo  prayer  and  preachlns  : 
there  are  ftrar  of  these  orders,  the  Bek- 
toshl,  Mevelevi,  Kadrl,  and  Seyah,  who 
are  very  nomerons  thron«hoat  the  empire. 
The  monks  of  the  first  of  those  orders  are 
permitted  to  marry,  but  are  obliged  to 
travel  throoffh  the  empire.  The  Mevelevi, 
In  their  acta  of  devotion,  torn  round  with 
velocity  for  two  or  three  hoars  Incessantly. 
The  Kadrl  express  their  devotion  by  Uuw- 
ratlng  their  bodies :  they  walk  the  streets 
almost  naked,  with  distracted  and  wild 
looks.  The  Borahs,  like  the  Indian  fakirs, 
are  llfttte  better  than  mere  vagahonda. 


The  Turks  appruprlate  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Moalemlm,  which  haa  been  cor- 
rupted Into  Mnasulmaa,  signifying  persons 
professing  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  They 
also  term  themaelvea  Sonnltes,  or  obser* 
vers  of  the  oral  traditions  at  Mahomet 
and  his  three  successors :  and  likewise  call 
themselves  true  believers.  In  opposition 
to  the  Persians  and  others,  the  adherenta 
of  All,  whom  they  call  a  wicked  and  abo- 
minable sect.  Their  rule  of  faith  and  prao> 
tlce  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  of  their 
religion,  besides  the  prescribed  ablutions, 
are  prayers,  which  are  to  be  said  five  timea 
every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  face 
turned  towards  Mecca;  and  alms,  which 
are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary  :  the  fbr^ 
mer  consists  of  paying  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  to  charitable  uses  out  of  their  whole 
Income.  Their  feasts  have  been  already 
spoken  of ;  and  every  Mahometan  must,  at 
least,  once  in  his  lifetime,  go  In  pilgrim- 
age, eithor  personally  or  by  proxy,  to  the 
OsMM,  or  houae  of  Ctod  at  Mecoa. 


•it« 


THB  mSTOBY  OF 

THE  OTTOMAN  OR  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 


Tn  Tarkt  are  of  "nutarlMi  or  Bcrtblui 
ezer»ctimi ;  and  ttila  appellntloo  wm«  first 
irlren  them  In  tb«  middle  aire*  na  •  proper 
name ;  It  being  a  general  title  of  btmonr  to 
all  the  nations  ooroprebended  under  the 
two  principal  branches  of  Tartar  and  Mon- 
gol, who  therefore  nerer  use  it  aa  a  proper 
name  of  aar  particular  nation.  The  Scy- 
thian or  Tartarian  nation,  to  which  the 
name  of  Turka  haa  been  pecnliarlj  glren. 
dwelt  beCwizt  the  Black  and  Oaapian  aeaa, 
and  became  flrat  known  In  the  serenth  oeo- 
tnry,  when  Heracline,  enperor  of  the  Kaat, 
took  them  Into  hla  aenrloe ;  In  wblch  they 
an  dlatlngniahed  themaelTea,  by  their  fide- 
lity and  brarery  In  the  oonqneat  of  Perala* 
that  the  Arabian  and  Svaoen  caliphs  had 
not  only  aelert  bodies  of  them  for  narda, 
but  their  armies  were  comi>oaed  of  them. 
Thua  gradnally  getting  the  power  Into 
thnir  handa,  they  aet  ap  and  dethroned 
calipha  at  pleasure.  By  this  strict  union 
of  the  Turks  with  the  Saracens  or  Arabs, 
the  former  were  brought  to  embrace  the 
Mahometan  religion,  so  that  they  are  now 
become  Intormiied,  and  hare  Jointly  en- 
larged their  conquests ;  but  aa  the  Turks 
became  superior  to  the  Saraoena,  they  anb- 
duod  them. 

The  following  aooonnt  haa  been  glren  of 
the  origin  of  tbe  Ottoman  empire.  Oen- 
gh la-khan,  at  the  head  of  hit  horae.  leaned 
out  of  6re«t  Tartary,  and  made  himself 
maater  of  a  rast  tract  of  land  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  eren  of  aU  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  hie  ezample  and 
auccess.  Shah  Bulyman,  prince  of  the  town 
of  Nera,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  In  tbe  year 
1SI4,  passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  60,000 
men,  and  penetrated  as  fiur  as  tbe  borders 
of  Syria ;  and  tbougb  his  oareer  was  stop- 
ped there  by  Oenghts-khiui.  yet  in  tbe  year 
1310  be  penetrated  a  sooond  time  into  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  aa  the  Bupbrates.  Othman, 
his  grandson,  made  himself  master  of  seve- 
ral countries  and  places  In  Lesser  Asia,  be- 
longing to  the  Grecian  empire ;  and  baring. 
In  the  year  laoo,  assumed  tbe  title  of  em- 
peror of  the  Othmans,  called  hla  people  after 
his  own  name. 

This  prince,  among  many  other  towns, 
took.  In  the  year  ISM,  Prosa,  tn  Blthynia, 
now  called  Bursa,  which  Orehan,  his  son 
and  successor,  made  tbe  seat  of  his  empire. 
Orcban  sent  Solyman  and  Arannith,  his 
two  sons,  on  an  expedition  Into  Burope; 
tlio  former  of  whom  reduced  the  city  of 
(!Hllipolis,and  the  Utter  took  Tyrilos.  Amu- 
rath  succeeded  his  father  In  the  gorem- 
mcnt,  in  IMO;  took  Ancrra,  Adrlanople, 
and  Phlllppnpolls:  and.  In  1963,  overran 
Servia,  and  invaded  Macedonia  and  Albania. 


Bajaset,  hto  ton  and  mneeemaor,  wm  xtn 
aneeessful  both  In  Barope  and  Asia,  #- 
feating  the  Christians  n«ar  IfltnptMt  i  bat, 
in  1401,  he  was  ronted  and  takes  ivtosMr 
by  Tameriane.  Hla  aons  itiimjjiued,  ke. 
Mahomet  L  enjoyed  the  aoreretesty.  sa4 
his  son  Amnratta  1 1,  dlattasotehod  himaT 
by  several  Important  aat«rprlaea,  aad  pw^ 
tlcularly  In  the  year  1444  galced  a  atg^ 
victory  over  the  Hungarians  near  VarH. 

The  Byaantlne  empire  waa  alieady  cat 
off  from  the  weat,  when  MabooM*  IL.  Oe 
son  of  Amnrath,  and  hla  aaeoBaaor.  at  tte 
age  of  twenty-six,  eompleced  Uke  work  «f 
conquest.  It  la  said  that  tbe  ceadtof  «f 
ancient  historians  had  Inapfred  hna  wnk 
the  ambition  of  equalling  AJezander.  ■« 
soon  attacked  Constantinople,  wldcfe  «m 
taken.  May  M,  14ft8:  and  tKe  last 
logus,  Constantine  XI.,  burled  Miaaftl 
der  the  ruins  of  his  tbroneb 

Mahomet  now  bnilt  the  eaatle  ct 
Dardanelles,  and  organised  the  goj 
of  the  empire,  taking  for  hla  model  Haak^ 
van's  organisation  of  the  Perataa  empire. 
In  I4S6,  he  subdued  the   Morea.  aad  ta 
1401,  led  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trefaiaoad, 

ftrisoner  to  Constantinople.    Plus  II.  calttd 
n  vain  upon  the  nations  of 
to  take  up  anna. 

Mahomet  conquered  tbe 
Bosnia  In  1470,  and  Bplroa  in  14«.  after 
tbe  death  of  Scanderberg.  He  took  Kegcro- 
pont  and  Lemnos  from  theVeaettBna,Oifla 
from  the  Geoneae,  and.  in  1479,  obliged  the 
khan  of  tbe  Crtra  "nirtars,  of  the  CamUy  tf 
Ocnghts-khan,  to  do  him  homage.  la  i<m^ 
ho  had  already  conquered  Otranto,  tn  tke 
kingdom  of  Ksples,  when  he  died,  to  tke 
midst  of  hb  great  protects  agalnat  Reaw 
and  Persia.  His  grandson,  Sellm  L.  who 
had  dethroned  and  murdered  hla  father. 
drove  back  the  Persian  power  to  the  E»- 
phrauw  and  the  Tigris.  He  defeated  the 
Mamelukea,  and  conquered,  In  l&iy, 
Syria,  and  Palestine.  During  fifty 
tbe  arma  of  the  Ottomana,  by  aea  aod  hy 
land,  were  the  terror  of  Burope  and  Aata»  > 
eapeclally  under  Solyman  II.  the  Ma«citft- 
oont,  alao  called  the  Lawgiver,  who  relived 
between  1510  and  1500.  In  isaa.  he  took 
Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  Joha,  ai^ 
liy  the  victory  of  Mohacs,  In  1590,  aobdued 
half  of  Hungary.  Ho  exacted  a  trlbatefroM 
Moldavia,  and  waa  ao  aucceasful  agmlxuc 
the  Persians  In  Asia  as  to  make  Bagdad. 
Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia  sabject  to  him. 
He  was  already  threatening  to  overma  Ger- 
many, and  to  plant  the  standard  of  Maho- 
met in  the  west,  when  he  was  cheeked  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Vienna.  In  lAati  Bat  aa 
Hungary  had  placed  Its  king,  John 
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K^st5SMi;*Jis."sfsi 

fMliIcd  U  M*  1i>  Ilw  Trnfllint,  and  Ihe 
OtnoHOunder  Andrew  Dorli,  bj  the  (rand 
™"er«ie  irtU  of  ilBelh.'^  en       j         j, 
Tweln  Hituni,  111   of  Ibem  briTe  and 

j:MLd;7fcr'^,;5^l£-;"s 

IBSS  unlird  Ih«  jrloHly  dlgnilj  of  tbe  nli- 
P)i.KlotlieDtt.im«.^«.ibut  h.  could 
uul  Incorporaui  into  a  wbole  U«  coniinerKl 

"'Fro''nrSfa  Sme,  Iba  Ta»  of  Oanan  de- 
m»B.  and  llnd  <n  Ui>  HmUo  onill,  aa 

CO.   lDlt*toR[ninWlanii,ibePon«waa 
Vrraallln  In  a  war  witb  Anttrla  ud  RnulL 
gfst."  the  m'of'^S  ao°/o7™-,  hS 

(ilatcd  b7  (heir  fonuer  mlllcair  gloir,  lbs 
™Siij  nut'li^iTall'                         id 

ibSc^o'i'.b.i^'Ji.i           r 

Inw  prlton :  bBt.  ta  a  ibon  time,  vbe  grvid 
TLiln,  KlnprlU  MDBlaiiba,  reiiored  ordor 

^ui'«rnir'ii.''"^Sirs  ™  '^t 

i^Sf  IJ.  btmnlf  UM  'the*«'°ij™ui  he 
cjsrnir  ai  Zantba,  I*  MMj  aodTun'the  Don. 

ssoSiin-  ss^^^sinrbia^s..": 

uiun  Tnwnliauu  and  ibe  monirr  be- 
Podolla  and  tha  UlTalne  to  Poland,  and 

1      ~i,,."faSwJs.tffi 
i      S'SS'IsfS 
MiASfc,a"a,"s.-s;;!.?a 

Bi'limde  Wltb  a  pan  of  Btr.li  and  WalW 
ohla.  hut  etlll  11  relalood  the  Mo™. 
■quallrananrrFutDlwenAcbmFt'aanM 

vniTJri™  in  it£^''tTin».ata<i^Si 
gtatni  HluiDlcb  bniabltd  lUe  pMda  of 

HoHia.  waa  Dot  inceMinii.  and  Uis  rraneh 
tmtr  of  Bclgradn,  bi  which  the  Pone  n- 
aUued  BelBTade,  wim  Serrla  and  WalUt 

ainuaa.    ThIiabneSHMdoniibjUlo 

fS£ri"Sl"E'bHS 

waa  Hken.  tha  Porta  loot  the  alamh  and. 

Cjit  CtnUnrt  at  HUteri,  <fc 


wan  nuda  ta  coUMt  Uh  wtaols  isra  ol 
tnnTMaktiw  ■  nplBdr*  wlUi  Uh  Pnru, 

tba  limdnit  bKbom  uk«a  bj  tbv  Tv 
oliMsfd  hlB  u  iTpia  Ihs  rlmTbeliB- 


null  ■totnl  dlHnsunl  Uuvuti  Uia  arar, 
Uial.  nwHinrlnv  til  ■nborilnUlol^  we 
imoH  mmted  loiaalnoHly  uwaida  Um 
Dannbe,  and  bo  '™*JS"ui?'21JS2d'^ 
lUbomat  In  Uilt  i«vclp1tBH  OlshL  n* 
TurUali  otortnma  erf  MoWavla  and  Wal- 
laclili  wen  DTHnn  )>t  um  luutlui,  iBd 
ooal  at  Ike  plaHt  t3  rtmctli  liaeue 
eaar  prm  »  U«  eonqmror.  Iba  «D' 
lial>n,  wnlcd  ovriM  ao  aDapldoulx  far 
iuTOltamaiu.  l^  Uia  nahntH  ud  ti>tU 
Df  Uielt  (euenl  nded  la  ItaHr  dtisnse 
add  nln.     TUa  Tlilei  vii  damdad  and 


luec^' w.  ^maodadl^  oann  ( orlDW.  ID 


be^n^rfn 


•i]KHi«l  to  tbalr  iBTajraa,  and  aararslpli 
oF  atrmrtb  wen  taken :  tlia  timh  Inhi 
taqta  eveiTwlMn  itataWj  nerived  Ibe 
Taden^  bqtat  leBstkanannrof  Albaol 

IhHr  flilpa,  aBd'bavinff  reeevend  Ilia  wbola 


i»,pmmlBM  Uw  auiiBmii 
i»d  ■■«  ado  tT^  aw  a—< 


1L,  wbJiiniad  aU 
St  TlclOR    wtll 


1  iSboSrloMr^l!^^ 
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f taelf .  tbe  tMt  of  empire,  mart  bare  fallen 
Into  bis  bands.  It  aeema  evident  that  the 
▼lewa  of  Roaaia  did  not  extend  to  the  effect- 
ing ancb  a  purpose ;  her  fleet  dorlnR  the 
Temalnder  of  the  war,  was  only  employed 
In  making  descents  on  the  Turkish  Islands, 
mnd  with  Uttle  or  no  success. 

In  that  space  of  time  the  great  Russian 
army  taaTing  passed  the  Danube,  found  Its 
progress  In  Bulnrla  stopped  by  the  range 
of  mountains  which  Intersects  that  coun- 
try, whilst  It  was  continually  harassed  by 
dotachments  from  the  Turkish  camp.   The 
expenses  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  by 
each  empire,  and  although  that  of  Russia 
had  gained  the  ascendancy,  no  beneflrlal 
consequences  hsd  been  realised.    In  this 
■tate  of  affairs,  the  sultan,  Mustapha  III., 
died  January  si,  1774.  In  the  flfty-elghtb  year 
of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign ;  he 
appointed  his  brother  Abdnlharaet  to  suc- 
ceed him  on  the  throne.    The  war  vras  eon- 
tinned  with   spirit;  but  a  large  Turkish 
army,  commanded  by  therels  effendl,  being 
moat  disgrraoefully  defeated  by  general  Ka- 
manaki,  the  Porte,  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain the  war,  was  oompelled  to  recelTe  terms 
from  the  eonqueror.    A  peace  was  algned 
I  on  the  91st   of  July  1774,  at  KalnardJi, 
;  to  ratify  which  the  mufti  issued  his  fetfa. 
or  ordinance.  In  which,  to  the  great  degra- 
dation of  Ottoman  pride.  It  was  said,  that, 
*  seeing  our  troops  wlU  no  longer  fight 
the  Russians,  It  is  necessary  to  conclude  a 
peace.' 

The  treaty  of  peace  eonslsted  of  twenty- 
eight  articles,  by  which,  among  other  ad- 
vantages, the  Russians  obtained  a  free  navi- 
gation in  all  the  Turkish  seas,  togetlier 
with  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Russian  consuls  were  likewise  to  reside  in 
the  Turkish  seaports. 

Although  peace  was,  upon  these  condi- 
tions, restored,  yet  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  the  latent  ambition  of  Catherine 
caused  her  to  meditate  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  Indulge 
In  the  hope  that  she  herself  would  effect 
It.  To  bring  forward  this  grand  design 
she  made  a  progress  from  Moscow  to  the 
Crimea,  with  all  the  pageantry  of  imperial 
state.  Whilst  on  this  journey  she  received 
a  visit  from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Jo- 
seph II.,  and,  as  the  visits  of  potentates  are 
genersUy  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
there  was  good  ground  to  suppose  that 
this  was  portentous  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  had  for  lu  chief  objects  to  settle  the 
node  of  sttaoklng  It,  and  how  it  should.be 
divided  when  conquered.  The  Porte  took 
the  alarm,  and,  determined  not  to  await 
the  maturation  of  its  enemy's  councils  and 
force,  published  a  manifesto,  dated  the  7th 
of  August  17S7,  and  commenced  hostilities 
Bgalnst  the  empress  of  Rnxsia.  The  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  soon  after,  led  a  formidable 
srmy  sgsinst  the  Turkish  fastnesses  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary,  not  doohcing  but 
tbat  everything  would  fall  before  him  with 
the  rapidity  which  Cnsar  exulted  in  ;  but 
his  progress  was  opposed,  and  his  mea- 
sures frustrated  by  the  surprising  valour 
snd  conduct  of  the  Turks. 
The  war  with  Russia  was  chiefly  mari- 


time, and  the  seat  of  it  the  BUck  sea ;  but 
here  neither  success  nor  glory  accrued  to 
the  Turkish  arms.  The  Russians  became 
masters  of  Ocsakow,  and  In  every  conflict 
at  sea  were  decisive^  superior. 

This  unequal  war  was  not  looked  upon 
with  Indifference  by  some  other  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  The  subjugation 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  vast  in- 
crease of  power  which  Russia  would  ac- 
quire, by  possessing  the  most  Taluable,  be- 
cause the  most  commercial  parts  of  It, 
were  considered  as  revolutions  in  vrhich 
the  oUier  powers  of  Europe  were  deeply 
interested.  In  consequence  of  which  a 
close  alliance  was  formed  between  Groat 
Britain  and  Prussia,  having  for  Its  chief 
object  the  rescuing  the  Turks  from  that 
destruction  which  hung  over  them,  by  re- 
storing peace  to  that  part  of  Europe.  The 
losses  and  disgraces  which  the  emperor 
sustained,  and  the  death  of  Laudohn,  the 
only  general  who  had  effected  anything, 
rendered  that  prince  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  war ;  and  the  empress  of  Russia, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  court, 
at  length  acceded  to  terms  of  peace,  by 
the  conditions  of  which  tcit  Important 
towns  and  districts  were  added  to  her 
dominions;  which,  howerer,  her  arms  had 
previously  obtained. 

Buonaparte's  campaign  In  Egypt  finally 
raised  the  Indignation  of  the  Porte,  which, 
on  the  1st  of  September  1706,  declared  war 
for  the  first  time  against  Prance.  By  Its ' 
alliance  with  Russia,  in  December  1708, 
and  with  England  and  Naples,  in  January 
1700,  it  now  fell  under  the  direction  of  the 
cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James'a 
A  Russian  fleet  sailed  through  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  a  Turkish  squadron.  In  coope- 
ration with  It,  conquered  the  Ionian  Is- 
Unds.  Paul  1.  and  Sellm  III.,  by  a  treaty 
at  Constantinople,  formed  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  IsUnds,  which,  aa  well  as  Ra- 
gusa,  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  Porte.  In  the  following  year,  this 
country  restored  Egypt  to  the  Porte;  but 
the  Mameluke  beys  and  the  Amaouts  fill- 
ed the  land  with  tumult  and  bloodshed, 
until,  on  the  1st  of  March  1611,  the  new 
governor,  Mebemet  All  Pacha,  entirely  ex- 
terminated the  Mamelukes  by  treachery, 
and  after  this  ruled  over  Bgypt  almost 
Independently. 

The  union  with  the  European  povrers 
had,  however,  made  Sellm  and  some  ot  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire  sensible  that.  If  the 
Porte  would  maintain  its  power.  It  must 
Introduce  into  its  armies  the  modem  tac- 
tics, and  give  to  the  divan  a  form  more 
sotted  to  the  times.  The  Nlcan  Dshedid 
laboured,  therefore,  to  form  a  Ttu-klsh 
army  on  the  European  model,  which  ahould 
supersede  the  Janissaries.  But  after  the 
peace  with  France,  in  1601.  there  were  in 
the  divan  two  parties,  a  RussUn  and  Brit- 
ish, and  a  French.  The  superiority  of  Rus- 
sia pressed  upon  the  Porte  in  the  Ionian 
islands  and  in  Servia  ;  it  was  accordingly 
inclined  to  favour  France.  When,  thero- 
fore,  Russia,  in  1600,  occupied  Moldavia 
and  Wallachla,  the  old  hostility  broke  out 
anew,  and  (Doo.  90,  1600),  tho  Porte,  at 
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Um  toBtUrstlon  at  Fnuioe,  declared  war 
umlnst  RttMla,  wbldi  was  already  ensaced 
wtUi  Persia  and  Pranoo.  The  weakneaa  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  now  erldeni.  An 
KnffUsta  fleet  forced  the  passaxe  of  tba 
Dardanelles,  and,  on  the  lOUi  of  robnuur 
isor.  appeared  before  Oonstantlnt^e ;  but 
the  French  feneral  Bebaatfanl  directed 
with  suroeas  the  resistance  of  the  diran 
and  of  the  eoraced  people.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Ratalans  made  rapid  adTaneea. 
The  people  mormared  ;  and  flellm  III.,  on 
the  t»th  of  May  IS07,  was  deposed  by  the 
mnftl,  and  Mosupha  IT.  was  obUted  to 
pat  a  stop  to  the  hated  Innoratlona.  But, 
after  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  entirely 
beaten  tnr  the  Rnsslans  at  Lemaoa,  Sellra's 
friend.  Mostapha  Balraktar,  the  brare 
pacha  of  Bosehnk,  took  adrantace  of  the 
terror  of  the  capital  to  setae  It.  The 
nnhappy  Bcllm  lost  hta  life;  and  Balrak* 
tar.  In  the  place  of  the  deposed  Mostapha 
lY.,  raised  to  the  throne  the  snltan  Mah- 
mond  IL  As  grand-rWer  of  Mahmood, 
he  reatorrd  the  new  military  system,  and 
conelnded  a  trace  with  Russia;  tat  the 
furr  of  the  iantssarlea  acain  broke  out. 
and  destroyed  him  in  the  latter  end  of 

10O«. 

Mahmoud  now  alone  supported  the 
throne  :  for  he-  was,  since  the  death  uf 
Mustapha  IT.,  the  only  prince  of  the  family 
of  Osman,  and  he  soon  displayed  an  extra* 
ordinary  deirree  of  eoarage  and  prudence. 
One  of  bis  flnt  acu  was  to  oundnde  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  In  1800;  he  then  con- 
tinued, with  redoubled  rigour,  the  war 
against  the  Busslana,  who  already  tiircat- 
ened  the  passes  of  the  Balkan.  Twice 
the  Russians  were  obliged  to  retreat  be- 
yond the  Danube;  nerertheless  their  po- 
licy eonquered  the  French  party  In  Oie 
dlran.  In  vain  did  the  French  emperor, 
In  his  treaty  with  Austria.  March  14,  IBIS, 
declare  that  he  would  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Turklrii  territory.  Kot- 
wlthstandlog  this,  before  the  French  army 
had  passed  the  K lemen,  the  sultan  bought 
peace  with  Russia,  at  Bucharest,  l^  ceding 
that  part  of  Moktarlaand  Bessarabia  which 
lies  beyond  the  Pmth,  with  the  northern 
fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  the  southern 
gatea  of  the  Oauoasus  on  the  Kur. 

Hie  Serrlans.  left  to  theraselres.  again 
became  subjected  to  Turkey.  They  re- 
tained, howerer,  by  their  trea^  with  the 
Porte,  In  KoTember  isift,  the  admlnlstn- 
tlon  of  the  government. 

In  Itir,  Mahmoud  was  obliged  to  glre 
np  the  principal  month  of  the  Danube  to 
Russia.  But  the  Greek  Insurrection  again 
disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  powers, 
and  has  produced  Important  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  Porte.  The  Porte  be- 
Uered  that  Russia  secretly  taToured  the 
Insurrection  and  therefore  selwd  Moldaria 
and  Wallaehia,  and  reatrlcted  Its  marine 
commerce.  Both  were  open  violations  of 
the  peace  of  Bucharest.  After  an  inter- 
change of  notes,  the  Russian  ambassador 
If^  Oi>nstantinoplek  The  mediation  of  the 
Bngllsh  and  Austrian  courts,  together  with 
the  emperor  Alexaadec^i  deahre  for  peace, 
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to 


rerented  tlM  oottveak  of  a 

Iran,  under  Tmrlc 
satlafiscUoD  to  the 
at  last,  the  cmperuc 
Russian  nltlmatoiB ; 

In  ins,  granted  «n  tke   ili  iiiai^  tf  ft* 
Russian  court,  and  proMhw^  ttas  k  aei- 
darla  and  Watladiia  ovt»err,  le 
it  had  raised  87,000.000  of 

were  employed  la  Uie 

Ore^a)  ererythtae  elMmM  In  m^isf  i 
tu  former  footing,  and  sen 

tn  Ackeraan.    Here  m  lIzBkl 

fixed  for  the  dedalon  ot  u>e  dtv^  aai  m 

the  6th  of  October  I 

of  the  Russian  «mmaitni  _ 

The  IHMte  surrendered  to  tlfee  RanMsd 

the  fortresses  tn  Aate  wtiicb  h 

erto  held  backhand 

niegea  granted  by  WL 

darla.  and  WalladUik 

cutedtniov. 

In  the  meanwhtto  tbe 
iU  internal  reftsra.  and  it  wm  ntaei^  n- 
solved  to  exterminate  the  JaiilnMiim,  ^m 

burnt  the  suburb  of  *3^>^*^    i^jj, j,  ^ 

Srd  and  the  5th  of  Janoary  I8ML  As  ««; 
was  formed  upoa  tlie  Biiimwiaa  astern, 
and  tn  June  IBM,  the  Janlimsi  If  w«rv  dr- 
strayed,  after  a  bloody  Mroawle.  tbe  W" 
lence  employed  In  the  ezeeattaa  at  tkk 
and  other  BMasuraa,  oaaaed  an  tasmm^ 
tlon.  in  which  6,000  hooaea  were  bar^  m 
Oonstantinoplew  Instead  at  mBtarr  tk- 
subordination,  the  moat  rtald  mmsr^- 
poUsm  began,  which  did  not  aniv  me 
the  niema.  At  the  saiae  Mate.  tK  P««t 
in  June  IttT,  firmly  refusgig  ti»e 
mediation  of  Ruasia,  Rngtmad  tmd 
In  lU  war  with  the  OrecSa ;  and  the  ..—. 
called  all  his  snbjeeta  (Obrlatteaa  latfaii^ 
to  arms,  to  fight.  If  — 
Bunqie. 

For  the  events  of  the  period  wbMh 

vened  between  this  Ume  and  tbe  aafbnak 
of  the  war  with  Russia  tn  lasa.  we  rater  ^ 
reader  to  the  latter  portlona^o  ^^ 
of  Greece.  Russia,  and  ■n^laad. 

In  the  year  1858  It  ~ 
probable  that  the  general  neaoa  i 
lasted  from  1818.  would  be  diatarbed  to  » 
quarrel  arising  oot  of  a  rivalry  Air  the 
possession  of  the  holy  plaoea  in  frriimkis 
and  Palestlna  Into  the  details  of  the  eoe- 
fllettng  eUlms  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  asd 
Latin  Christians.  It  is  not  nrrrasiiij  to  euer 
at  any  length.  Little  Interest  «aa  attach 
to  disputes,  extended  over  omturfca  tar  the 
privilege  of  holding  or  repairing  certate 
buildings  or  portions  of  bnUdlDga;  ft  Is 
only  when,  from  special  circnmstaacee.  th«y 
aoQuire  a  political  Importance  thatit  ibe^ 
cornea  neoeasary  to  examine  them  at  aO. 
In  1851  the  Frendi  government  undertook 
to  withdraw  the  exclusive  elalm  of  the 
Latins,  and  to  adopt  the  principle  of  joint 
occupation  of  the  disputed  piaeea  1\>  thto 
the  Russians  were  ready  to  assent,  provided 
the  arrangement  should  be  applied  to  those 
places  also  of  which  the  Latins  had  ex- 
clusive use.  This  was  refused;  and  the 
question  waa  then  refwred  by  the  sultan 
to  a  special  council  of  state,  which  decldt^ 
that  the  Greeks.  Latins,  and  Armcalsas 
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C^  Crf»fury  of  fftiitory,  in* 
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with  the  old  MoMvlman  exdnalT( 
fflTe  hitn  the  command. 

In  the  following  year  the  Tatkt  recetred 
eT«n  »  b«it«r  adTtwr  In  the  Bngllab  eom* 
mlMloner,ffen«nUWlUlamt.  He  bad  found 
the  Tnrkith  troopa,  at  flnt  at  Braeroom  and 
tlMD  at  Kara,  In  a  wretched  condition,  thdr 
nay  being  In  arrean  for  periods  Tarylng 
from  fifteen  to  nineteen  montha.   Oenml 
WlUlama  was  argent  for  reinforcement* 
and  •oppUea.and  complained  bitteriy  of  the 
remlMneas  of  lord  Stratford  de  Redclltfle. 
Meanwhile,  the  troopa  In  Kara  were  be- 
coming hard  pre— cd  br  the  Bnielan  army 
under  general  Moararldr ;  and  to  rellere 
the  place  It  waa  determined  that  Omar 
Pacha  ahonld  take  a  body  of  Turkish  troopa 
to  Bedoute  Kaleh,  on  the  aonlb-eaat  ah<n« 
of  the  Black  sea.  and  thence  march  on  the 
rear  of  the  Bosslsn  army.  Earing  reached 
that  place,  he  gained  possession   (after 
aererml  engagements)  of  the  whole  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ingonr ;  bat  the  Cate  of 
Kara  was  already  decided.    Towards  the 
dose  of  Beptember  general  WUIlams  began 
to  fear  that  the  stores  of  food  mast  fall,  and 
by  his  adrloe  the  caralry  left  the  town  at 
night,  and  with  bat  little  loas  succeeded  In 
forcing  their  way  through   the   Bnsalan 
lines.    On  the  S0th,  the  Busslsns  made  a 
Tiolent  attack,  but  were  brarely  repulsed. 
leaTlng  near  ftjOOO  dead  on  the  flekl.    8ttU 
they  showed  no  Intention  of  abandoning 
the  siege ;  and  they  cut  off  all  hopes  of  aid 
from  Kneroum  by  throwing  out  a  large 
frtroe  to  keep  the  garrison  there  In  check ; 
and  they  knew  that  In  Kara  famine  must 
Terr  soon  do  Its  work.    The  besieged  were 
Indeed  reduced  almost  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  remaining  caralry  hones  were  killed, 
as  being  too  weak  to  carry  their  riders; 
while  the  women  and  children  moaned  with 
the  pains  of  hunger.    It  was  dear  that 
the  struggle  could  not  b«  continued,  and 
general  Williams  accordingly  negotiated  a 
capituhitlon  by  which  the  Turks  agreed  to 
glTe  np  the  ptece  with  eTerythlng  in  It  un- 
injured, and  not  to  serve  again  daring  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  against  the  emperor 
of  Eussla.    On  the  S8th  of  November  the 
garrison  marched  out  of  Kara  with  military 
honours,  and  general  Monravleff  oongrato- 
lated  his  aoMiers,  that  the  whole  army  of 
Anatolia.  »JOOO  strong,  had  thus  vanished 
like  a  shadnw.    General  Williams,  and  the 
other  Bngllsh  oflBcers  who  had  aided  him 
in  the  siege,  were  carried  prisoners  into 
Eussla.  where  they  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  klndnesa. 

The  faU  of  Kara  was  perhapa  a  fortunate 
thing,  as  It  enabled  Eussla  to  offer  and 
accept  the  proposals  of  peace  which  were 
made  about  thla  time,  without  any  wound 
to  her  own  dignity  and  self-respect. 

From  this  time  Turkey  sunk  back  Into  Its 
former  security,  and  apparently  Into  Its 
former  careleas  If  not  tyrannical  misgovern- 
ment :  and  the  Syrian  masaacres  of  Chrls- 
tUns  in  1800  furnished  a  singular  comment 
on  the  oaths  and  protestations  with  which 
the  sultan  swore  to  administer  for  all  his 
subjects  equal  justice  between  man  and 
roan  without  reference  to  his  religion.  In 
the  opinion  of  lord  Dufftorln,  who  was  ap> 


pointed  British 

examine  Into  the  cause  of 

It  was  the  delll>erate  latratioa    at  tfec 

Turkish  govemment    to    iwove  that  thr 

scheme  adopted  by  the  great  powers  In  IM 

was  Impoadble.  aod  tlkat  with  this  pvpoM 

they  exasperated  th«  'chrrmSc  aB*^fflHf 

existing  between  the  Xarunltea  aad  ihr 

DmassJ    In  May  IMO  a ■-  —     -     - 

murdered  In  a  convent  ,^  ^ 

and  Delr-d-Kammar.  Saa^etaai  fell  < 
Druses,  and  fine  was  klUed  la 
This  led  to  reprisals;  and  oa  tbemhae 
Druses  attacked  sowe  Maronlte  tUImcs  k 
the  nelgliboarhood  of  Bejroat 
them.  Rasbeya  waa  next  artacifc 
Turkish  commaiMler,  Oibi 
Chrlattans  that  If  they  wooM  lay  dei 
their  arms  he  would  proteet  tbeaatram  A 
violenoa  Tbey  did  so,  and  Otkaaa  B* 
went  awajr,  leavtog  the  town  oiwa  to  the 
Drusea,  who  rashed  la  and  mmaioactwl  n 
indiscriminate  aMMsacre  of  tke  GhrMfems ; 
In  fkct,  neither  here  aor  elaewhciw  dM  tfee 
Turkish  oOlcers  make  the  I  rest  eMon  u 
protect  the  vlctlma.  When  rahlah  wm 
threatened,  the  European  coaaala  at  Beymat 
went  to  Knrshld  Paeha,and  b<4i^ed  Mm  to 
send  troops  to  defend  the  towa.  He  m* 
mised  to  do  so.  and  never  aeiit  thtan,  wteta 
the  troopa  which  were  tbera  tomed  thdr 


artillery  against  the  Clirtatlana. 

then  burst  again  Into  Deirel- 

began  a  masaacce  Ihr  more 

that  of  Haabeya.     Early  In  Joly  11^  ^^ 

rages  were  commenced  at  IHni^m,    Am 

a  set-off  sgalnat  the  fntaaioaa  eoanlvaso 

of  the  Turklah  olBcera  maar  be 

the  noble  conduct  of  Abd-al-l 

sheltered  not  leaa  than  l«soo 

from  the  fury  of  their  enemlc^         

theae  tidings  were  brought  to  Bnrtipe.  wMe 
Indignation  was  roosed.  The  French  ^ 
peror  resolved  at  once  to  art  promptly, ; 
he  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  general  l„ 
ing  of  the  country.  The  aaltan  foaad  him- 
self In  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  the  oalr 
way  was  to  punish,  where  he  bad  teiled  to 
prevent.  Fuad  Pacha  waa  sent  oat  on  the 
errand,  and.  If  ahooting  and  hanclna  coaM 
prore  it,  he  ahowed  oondnaively  how  very 


mnrden 


anxious  the  sultan  waa  that  no  barm  ahoeld 
be  done  to  his  Christian  subjecta.  Tto  make 
up  for  the  marderof  thousanda,  Foad  Facte 

arrested  some  hundreds,  and  aent  to  the  gib- 
bet or  shot  every  one  who  waa  oondemned 
The  Turkish  government  could  afford  to  kffi 
some  three  or  four  hundred  ~' 
who  were  convinced  that  their 

had  secured  their  entrance  into  I ,,^ 

and  meanwhile  they  had  the  mttaftu«toa  ok 
remembering  that  anyhow  the  thonaaate 
of  slaughtered  Ohrlatlana  ooofal  not  tM  t». 
called  to  Uf  e.  -«%  w  w- 

During  the  next  two  years  the  blatorr  of 
the  Turkish  empire  exhibits  the  ««-— » 
courae  of  reforms  proposed  and  not  ourled 
out.  of  Isws  psMed  and  not  admlnlatered. 
while  the  operatlona  of  Eoaala  in  Ctoiu 
point  to  fresh  efforts  to  bring  abont  tbe  fhli 
of  the  Turk  before  the  growth  of  the  cjrjjt 
kingdom  should  bring  a  restoration  of  U» 
Bysantlne  empire  within  tbe  irrnm^aa  t^ 
poaslbtllty.  '"■"  " 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWa 


J%«  Btatttfth»j0w$  $lnotfk0  DutnuUom 

Tns  Jem,  obliged  to  qalt  their  ooantrjt 
Irritated  and  proToked  br  the  emel  treat- 
ment they  had  recelTed,  meditated  to 
aTenge  theroielTes  of  their  enemies.  They 
began  to  imt  their  morderons  dealgnt  Into 
execution  at  the  city  of  Gyrene,  In  Ljbla, 
and  In  the  Ishud  of  Oypma,  where,  dnoe 
their  flight,  they  had  InaneaMd  oonaider^ 
abiy.  They  were  headed  by  an  enterprising 
Imt  artfol  roan,  named  Andrew,  under  whom 
they  not  only  committed  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses,  but  also  gained  some  adrantages 
oTer  the  Egyptians,  and  eren  orer  the 
Romans.  The  emperor  Trsjan  found  himself 
obliged  to  march  an  srmy  against  them ; 
but  they  were  not  reduced  until  after 
serenl  engagements,  maintained  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy;  they  were  at  length 
oTcroome,  and  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
rather  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  than 
as  rebels  sgalnst  the  power  of  Rome.  Lybia 
became  so  fsr  depopulated  In  this  conflict, 
that  the  Romans  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  a  colony  to  repeopie  the  waste. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
misfortunes  in  Palestine,  again  rerolted. 
Hadrian,  the  successor  of  TrsJsn,  sent  Ju- 
lius Berems  against  them.  This  general 
(aceordtng  to  Dion)  klUed  580,000  in  dif- 
ferent battles:  and,  he  further  asserts,  they 
could  not  reckcm  those  that  perished  by 
fkmlne  or  otherwise:  so  that  Tery  few 
Jews  escaped  In  this  war.  They  rased  (con- 
tinues Dion)  fifty  fortified  castles,  pillaged 
and  burnt  065  cities  and  towns,  and  made 
such  a  general  massacre  of  the  Inhabitants 
through  the  countrr.  that  all  Jndea  was  In 
a  manner  eonrerted  Into  a  desert.  Before 
this  massacre,  the  number  of  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  the  calcuUttlons  of  the  priest  made 
under  Nero,  and  estimating  those  destroyed 
under  Tllua,  amounted  to  9,540,000  persons. 

Hadrian,  after  baTlng  mined  and  masas 
cred  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining 
number,  prohibited,  by  a  solemn  edict, 
confirmed  in  the  senate^  any  of  those  that 
had  escaped  the  sword,  from  returning  Into 
their  own  country;  and  from  that  time 
this  unfortunate  people  have  been  entirely 
dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  num- 
bers which  perished  In  the  successlTe  over- 
throws of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  Is  clear  that 
Tery  considerable  oolonles  of  them  settled 
in  different  countries,  as  the  trsTels  of  the 
apostles  alone  amply  testify.  In  Rome, 
AlexandrlSk  snd  many  other  places,  there 
were  flourishing  eororonnttlea.  Some  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  others  pursued  liandlersft 
trades,  many  practised  as  physicians,  bat 


most  of  them  tuned  their  iMentioii  to 
oommerelal  speculation^  and  soon  became 
notorious  for  their  wealth  and  oyeireaching 
cupidity. 

tn  the  fifth  century  thejr  were  banished 
from  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  es- 
tablished from  the  time  of  Alexander.  They 
rendered  tliemselTes  the  ridicule  of  all  na- 
tions by  their  enthusiasm  in  tevour  of  a 
false  Messiah,  who  ^ipeared  at  that  time  in 
Oandia.  This  Impostor,  who  was  named 
Moses,  and  pretended  to  be  the  ancient 
legislator  of  the  Jews,  asserted  that  he  had 
descended  from  heaven.  In  order  to  enable 
thejohlldren  of  Abrsham  to  enter  the  Land 
of  Promise. 

A  new  revolt  in  Palestine,  In  the  sixth 
century,  served  to  show  the  turbulent  dis- 
position of  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  massacres  of  that  peopleu 

While  some  of  the  scattered  families  of 
Jews  resorted  to  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  otlier 
polished  oountries  in  the  Kast,  there  were 
others  who  settled  in  Arabla^penetrated  to 
China,  or  wandered  over  the  Buropean  con- 
tinent. But  many  still  remained  in  Pales- 
tine. After  the  oonversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity,  Judea  became  an 
object  of  reUglous  veneration,  and  the  em- 
press Hdena  repaired  hither  in  pilgrimage, 
and  bunt  various  splendid  templea.  A 
crowd  of  pngrtms  resorted  thither  subse- 
quently from  every  part  of  the  world;  the 
most  numerous  srrlvlng  from  the  west, 
over  which  the  ehuroh  of  Rome  had  fully 
established  Its  domination.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century,  however, 
an  entire  change  took  place.  Jndea  was 
among  the  oountries  first  exposed  to  the 
fanatical  fOUowera  of  Mahomet,  and  soon 
fell  under  their  sway.  But  when  the  Turks 
poured  in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer 
observed  the  same  eonrtesy.  Tber  pro- 
tsned  the  holy  places,  and  the  tntelligenoe 
of  their  outrages  being  conreyed  to  Bnrope, 
roused  tiie  religious  spirit  ol  the  age  into 
those  expeditions  called  the  crusades.  AU 
Burope  seemed  to  pour  itself  upon  Asia : 
the  Ssraeen  armies  were  routed,  Jerusalem 
taken  by  storm,  and  lU  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  The  leader  of  the  first  omsade, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  made  king ;  and 
a  peuy  Christian  sovereignty  established, 
which  endured  for  above  eighty  years ;  the 
Holy  Land  continually  streaming  with  the 
blood  of  Christian  and  Saracen.  Ttie  Maho- 
metan states,  whose  resources  were  all  at 
hand,  gradually,  however,  regained  the  as- 
cendancy. In  1187  Judea  was  conquered 
by  Ssladln ;  on  the  decline  of  whose  king- 
dom It  passed  through  various  hands,  till. 
In  the  18th  century  it  was  oventiially  swal- 
lowed up  In  the  Turkish  empire. 
I     Cbvat  cahunltlet  to  the  Jews  ocenrred 
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ABMENIA. 


Tn  mdeDt  hltCoiy  of  thlt  lane  and  w«r> 
Uke  people  !•  conneoted  with  uuu  of  tbe 
lereral  migbty  natlont  who  In  torn  filled 
the  world  with  the  terror  of  their  names. 
Its  flnt  king  appeani  toh*Tebeen  Bcython, 
the  next  Bananes,  after  whose  death  the 
Ungdom  was  divided  into  soTeral  petty 
klngdoma.  The  Modes  under  Astyages 
subseqaently  subdued  Armenia,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  proTlnoe  under  Persian  go- 
tremora.  It  was  afterwards  divided  into 
Major  and  Minor  by  Artarlaa  and  Zadrl- 
ades,  who  having  united  their  foroea,  est»> 
blished  each  himself  in  his  respective  pro> 
vince.  Independent  of  his  master ;  the  for> 
met  posseesing  Armenia  Major,  the  other 
Minor.  Assisted  by  the  Roman  alllanee. 
these  usurpers  maintained  their  power  in 
despite  of  the  several  attacks  of  their  for* 
mer  master.  Antiochusi  After  their  death, 
the  Armenians  suffered  considerable  loss  in 
a  war  with  the  Parthlans.  Msrc  Antony  put 
Artavardes,  the  sovereign  of  Armenta,  to 
death,  to  make  room  for  Alexander,  hla  own 
son  by  Cleopatra ;  others  say  that  he  led  him 
capUve  to  Uman  tn  golden  ehalna.  Trajan 


reduced  Armeota  to  a  BoDumproTlBee ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  and 
his  successor,  it  had  Ita  own  kings,  depen- 
dent indeed  on  the  emperor.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew to  said  to  have  Introduced  Ohrlstianlty 
into  Armenia;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  Christian  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  Sapor,  the  Persian  con- 
queror, reduced  it  to  a  piovlnce  at  the  <md 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  Saracena  sub- 
dued it  in  AJ>.  087,  who  gave  way  to  the 
Turks  about  a  century  afterwards.  It  was 
then  called  Tnrcomoiu^ 

Armenia  partially  recovered  Ita  Indepen- 
dence, but  was  sgaln  subdued  by  Octal, 
son  of  Genghis,  first  khan  of  the  Tutara. 
A  remnant  of  the  royal  flunlly  of  Armenia 
still  ranalned:  and  we  find  one  of  them. 
Leo,  came  to  England  to  soUdt  the  aid  of 
Richard  IL  against  the  Turka.  by  whom 
he  had  been  expelled  from  hto  throne.  Ar- 
menia was  again  made  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  In  1471^  Bellm  II.  redueed 
it  to  a  Turkish  province  In  uas ;  the  greater 
part  of  v^ch  still  ranalna  MUBjeol  to  the 
Oreaoenk 


ALBANIA. 


ALBAiriA  was  nomtnaUy  a  prorlnoe  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Its  history  la  diversified, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  various  fortunes  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  Looked  upon  aa 
barbarous  1»  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
cause very  snghtly  explored  by  them,  Alba- 
nia, better  known  to  those  celebrated  peo- 
ple aa  IIlTrlcum  and  Bpima.  still  retalna 
much  of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  habits, 
so  that  it  to  emphatically  called  the  Scy- 
thla  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  ancient 
hiatorlans  describe  the  inhabitants  of  this 
countiT  as  peculiarly  fierce  and  untiaet- 
able.  The  remoteness  of  its  situation,  and 
want  of  union  amongst  the  several  trlbea 
whldi  Inhabited  the  country  of  Albania, 
rendered  the  valour  of  its  people  of  little 
consequence  tn  the  general  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  accordingly  we  find  them  but  slightly 
mixed  up  with  Grecian  politica.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Pyrrhns  II..  one  of  the 
most  consummate  generato  of  antiquity, 
who  waged  a  bloody  war  with  the  Romana 
in  Italy,  the  Albanians,  or  Epirotes,  routed 
AntlgonuB,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  held 
that  country  in  suhlectlon :  but  their  con- 
quest ended  with  the  death  of  their  com- 
muider,  and  they  in  turn  UM  under  the 
power  of  the  Macedonlana. 

The  Romans  made  some  settlements  In 
their  country,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  many  fine  harbours  to  be  found  along 
its  coast.  At  their  decline,  with  other  por- 
tioua  of  that  once  mighty  empire,  Albnnto 


fMl  a  prey  to  Alarle  and  the  Goths,  although 
aome  of  their  descendants  afterwarda  re- 
tained pooseaelon  of  the  northern  district. 
Sigismund.  one  of  its  kings,  was  oelebrated 
for  hto  aUlaaoe  with  Theodorlc,  the  victor 
of  Olovis,  and  Odoacer,  a.d.  SM.  Albanto 
now  became  the  prey  of  the  Sctovonlan  na- 
tions. UU  to  was  settled  within  lU  present 
limits,  under  the  Bulgarians,  In  sra  Aa 
the  Greek  empire  decUned.  the  Albanfaus 
again  rose  to  distinction,  and  at  tost  rees- 
tablished their  Independenee,  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, who  were  masters  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dtotrlets  of  Greece. 

During  the  period  of  the  crusadea,  there 
were  several  settlements  on  their  coasts  by 
the  Sicilians.  Franka,  and  other  nations. 
After  the  eonquest  of  Constantinople.  1904. 
Michael  Angeius  established  an  Indepen- 
dent government  in  this  district 

Albania  haa  cut  some  figure  in  the  annato 
of  the  tost  forty  yeara,  ohiefiy  through  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  poUtio  conduct  of 
All  Pacha,  who  raised  himself  to  a  degree 
of  power  which  long  kept  the  Tnrtu.  who 
were  nominaliy  his  masters.  In  a  state  of 
fear  to  attack  him.  After  amassing  im- 
mense treasures,  and  keeping  up  indepen- 
dent alllancea  with  the  Buropean  powers, 
he  was.  in  18SS,  finally  cut  off  by  the  Turk- 
ish offlcera.  The  modem  name  of  Albania 
Is  Amant. 
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THE  MODERN  HISTORY  OF  EQTPT. 

(WITH  gTBIA.) 


■•o^ 


AoooBonre  to  IL  Tolney,  ttie  lUmelakat 
nme  orlglxwUy  from  Mount  OtuoMiia,  and 
w«re  dlsclngnlshod  bj  the  flaxen  colour  of 
their  hair.  The  expedition  of  the  Tartar*, 
In  ISST.  prored  Indlrectljr  the  means  of  In- 
troducing them  Into  Igypt.  These  merd- 
leM  conquerors,  having  slaughtered  till 
they  were  wearj,  brought  along  with  them 
an  immense  number  of  slares  of  both 
sexes,  with  whom  thej  tilled  all  the  markets 
In  Asia.  The  Turks  pnrclisaed  about  1S,000 
young  men,  whom  they  bred  op  In  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  which  they  soon  excelled 
In  :  but,  becoming  mutinous,  they  deposed 
and  murdered  the  sultan  Malek,  In  IMO. 
Tbe  Mamelukes  haTtng  thus  got  possession 
of  the  goremment,  ana  neither  understand* 
tug  nor  Tslulng  anything  but  the  art  of 
war,  erery  species  of  learning  decayed  In 
Egypt,  and  barbarism  was  Introduced. 
Neither  was  their  empire  of  long  duration, 
notwithstanding  their  martial  abilities :  for 
as  they  depended  upon  the  Christian  slaTes, 
chiefly  brought  from  Olrcassla,  whom  they 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  war, 
and  thus  filling  up  their  ranks,  these  new 
Mamelukes,  or  Borgltes  as  they  were  at 
first  called.  In  time  rose  upon  their  mas> 
ters,  and  transferred  the  goreminent  to 
themselves,  about  ▲.  d.  1381 

They  became  fiimous  for  ferodous  valour ; 
were  almost  perpetually  engaged  In  wars 
ettherfbrelgn  or  domestic ;  and  their  domi- 
nion hMted  till  1517,  when  they  were  In- 
vaded by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sultan.  The 
Mamelukes  defended  themselves  with  In- 
<*redlble  bravery ;  but  overpowered  by  num- 
Iters,  they  were  defeated  in  almost  every 
('ngagement.  Oalro.thelrcapttal.  was  taken, 
and  a  terrible  slanirhter  made  of  ItM  defend- 
ers. The  sultan,  Tuman  Bev,  was  forced  to 
fly ;  snd.  havlncr  collocted  all  his  forces,  he 
rentored  a  dcrlalve  battle.  The  most  ro- 
mantic effurts  of  valour,  however,  were  in- 
tufflclent  to  cope  with  the  innumerable 
multitude  which  composed  the  Turkish 
army.  Most  of  his  men  were  cut  In  pieces, 
and  the  unhappy  prince  was  himself  taken 
and  put  to  denth.  With  him  ended  tbe 
glory  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  sultan  Hellm  commenced  his  govem- 
mmt  of  Egypt  by  an  unexampled  act  of 
wholesale  butchery.  Having  ordered  a 
theatre  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Nile,  he  caused  all  the  priaoncra  (upwards 
•if  30,000)  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence, 
and  their  bodle«»  thrown  Into  the  river.  He 
did  not.  however,  attempt  the  total  exter- 
mination of  tbe  Mamelukes,  but  proposed 
a  new  form  of  government,  by  which  the 
power,  being  distributed  among  the  dlfte- 


Itkmasad 


rent  roemTxw  of  the  ttote^  tfKwM  vnau  n  < 
an  eqnlUbrlnm :  so  that  the  dependeoes  «C 
the  whole  should  be  upon  hlmeett  With  , 
this  view,  be  chose  trom 
melukes  who  had  escaped  the 
sacre,  a  divan,  or  eonnell  of 
slating  of  the  pacha  and  dUefh  of  the 
military  eorps.   The  former  was  to 
to  this  council  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  to 
send  the  tribute  to  OonataBUnople,  tmi 
provide  for  the  safecr  of  gorervMent  bott 
external  and  Intamai ;  while,  oa  Hie  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  ooancU  had  t 
right  to  reject  the  orders  of  the  pacha, 
or  even    to  depose  him,  prortded   they 
oould  assign  snOelent  rrsrrma     All  elvfl 
and  political  ordinances  must  also  be  ratt- 
fled  by  them.    Besides  this,  he  formed  the 
whole  body  into  a  kind  of  repabtle;  to 
which  purpose  he  Issued  an  edict*  ff^tt^t. 
'Though,  by  the  help  of  tbe  Alnilvlity.  w* 
have  conquered  the  whole    ktnsdoa  «( 
Egypt  with  our  tnrlncihle  armlea,  BeT«fftlM>- 
Icss  our  benevolence  Is  willing  to  yr^t  to 
the  twenty-four  sanglacs  of  BcjM  a 
Mean  government,* 4M.   Theooeidit 
reguUtions  then  follow,  the 
tant  of  which  are  those  vrht<^  uaketTto- 
combent  on  the  republic  to  prorlde  ttjeea 
troops  at  Its  own  expense  la  time  ot  pcaee, 
and  as  many  as  may  be  nrnnnsaij  iar  \tM 
protection  In  time  of  war ;  and  also  to  vt 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  certain    som  m 
money  annually  as  tribute,  wtOi  mojm 
measures  of  com  and  400,000  of    \sm^ 
Upon  these  conditions  the  MnmMoheawsn 
to  have  a  free  government  OT«r  nil  the  ta- 
habltants  of  Egypt,  indepetideat   of  tb( 
Turkish  lieutenant. 

Thus  the  power  of  tbe  Mnmelixkes  s^ 
continued  In  a  very  considerable  dc^iw. 
and  gradually  increased  bo  mncli  m  m 
threaten  a  total  loss  of  dominion  te  t^ 
Turks ;  but  singular  aa  it  mny  — >— >  »<«■ 
withstanding  a  residence  of  nenrix  ^i  co- 
turles,  they  never  became  nntamUsed  * 
the  country.  They  formed  ito  alllnae*  w«fe 
the  females  of  Egypt,  bat  had  tlMdr  «tv«i 
bronght  from  Georgia,  Mln^rvUn.  nad  W 
adjacent  countries ;  so  tbat»  aeoordtng  » 

Toiney,  their  offspring  loTarlnljiT 

extinct  In  the  second  genemtlon:  Umt 
( herefore  perpetuated  by  the  aauaie  a 
by  which  they  were  first  eatnbltalaed  * 
in,  their  ranks  were  recrxilt«l    i»j> 
bronght  from  their  original  ocknntrr    t*' 
deed,  as  many  writers  hare  rc^nkarlb^   ^ 
Circassian  territories  have  at  all  T^mai 
a  nursery  of  slaves. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  omturr 
they  oonstltutod  the  whole  mtUnary 
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berate  mnrdor  of  »  Urge  body  of  prlaonen, 
rbleflj  Albeoiane,  wbo  had  murendered  to 
the  Frendi,  and  for  whoee  •astenaiice.  It 
was  pleaded,  the  latter  bad  not  sufficient 
provisions  I 

We  shall  not  enter  Into  a  detail  of  ttie 
memorable  siege  of  Acre,  undertaken  bj 
Buonaparte,  who.  after  putting  every  engine 
into  operation  that  akiU  could  dictate,  or 
disappointed  ambition  suggest,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  humbled  and  discomated, 
by  sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  gallant  fel- 
lows, who  had  been  sent  to  the  Syrian  coast 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  to 
expel  the  French.  In  both  our  histories  of 
*  England'  and  *  France,'  the  subject,  down 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt, 
will  be  found :  be  It  sufficient,  therefore,  in 
this  place  to  say,  that  the  noble  defence  of 
Acre  in  reality  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes 
of  conquest  in  the  Bast,  and  that  the 
British  army,  under  the  brave  Abercrombie. 
completed,  in  1801.  that  overthrow  which 
had  so  well  been  begun  by  a  handful  of 
British  sailors. 

The  most  reraarlcal>le  person  eonnected 
with  Egypt  after  the  polod  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  was  Mehemet  All,  the 
Turkish  pacha  of  that  country.  This  chief, 
who  has  since  become  so  prominent  in 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  history,  wasambitloua 
of  making  himself  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte:  but  as  this  could  not  be 
effected  while  the  Mameluke  bers  retained 
their  power  and  influence,  he  determined 
on  their  extlrmtion  by  a  cold-blooded  act 
of  treachery.  He  accordingly  invited  them 
to  a  grand  festival,  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  bis  son  Ibrahim,  who  bad  just  been 
appointed  oommander^ln-chief  of  an  expe- 
dition agaiust  the  Wahabees  of  Anbla. 
Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  treacherous  de- 
sign of  Mehemet  All.  tbe  beys  arrived  at 
the  castle  on  the  appointed  day  (March 
ist,  1811).  each  attended  bv  his  suite;  but 
they  bad  no  sooner  entered  than  they  were 
selxcd  and  beheaded.  The  execution  of  all 
the  chief  Mamelukes  throughout  the  coun- 
try immediately  followed;  and  Mehemet 
now.  though  nominally  a  vasssl  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  exercised  all  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  an  absolute  sovereign 
prince. 

In  the  histories  of '  Turkey '  and  *  Greece.' 
will  be  seen  how  hu>ge  a  share  Mehemet 
All  and  Ibrahim  had  In  fomenting  and  car^ 
rylng  on  tbe  war  between  those  countries. 
It  wlU  also  be  seen  in  Its  proper  pbtoe  in 
the  blstoij  of '  England.'  that  Mehemet  All 
bad  provoked  the  insurrection  in  Syria,  and 
but  for  the  Interference  of  England  and 
her  continental  allies,  would  have  wrested 
Egypt  and  Syria  from  the  Turks.  But  the 
amed  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  B. 


Stopford  and  commodore  Napier,  bombard- 
ed and  captured  the  whole  line  of  fortified 
places  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  ending  theli 
operations  with  the  destruetion  of  St.  Jean 
d^Acre.  This  place,  so  renowned  of  old  for 
scenes  of  despeiate  valour  —  scenes  in 
which  British  heroism  had  been  so  strik- 
ingly conspicuous  ~  was  doomed  again  to 
witness  the  prowess  of  our  arms.  A  heavy 
cannonade  for  nearly  three  hours  was  kept 
up,  by  which  time  tbe  guns  of  the  forts 
were  silenced ;  when,  owing  to  one  of  the 
bomb-shots  falling  on  the  enemy's  powder- 
magasine.  an  awful  explosion  took  place, 
and  1 JIOO  human  beings  were  blown  into  tbe 
air.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  war ;  and 
Mehemet  All,  after  a  long  nM[otiatlon.  in 
which  the  aUicd  powers  of  Europe  took 
part,  was  reinstated  in  bis  viceroyship  of 
Egypt,  the  government  of  that  country  to 
descend  in  a  direct  hereditary  line,  A.a 
184L  Mehemet  Ali,  from  mental  decay, 
became  Incapable- of  government  in  June 
1848,  and  his  son  Ibrahim  was  invested  with 
the  pashallc  of  Egypt  by  the  Turkiah  sultan. 
Ibrahim  dying  in  the  November  following, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Abbas  Pacha,  son  of 
Toussour.  The  celebrated  Mehemet  All. 
whose  extraordinary  career  had  rendered 
Egypt  and  bimaelf  objects  of  European  in- 
terest, died  July  s,  1849,  aged  8a 

Under  Abbas  Pacha  the  work  of  reform 
was  continued  on  a  mitigated  principle. 
Mehemet  Ali  centred  everything  in  himself, 
but  Abbas  ludiclously  sought  to  lighten  bis 
responsibilities  by  giving  more  freedom  to 
the  people.  Thus  the  feUahs  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  right  from  which  the  milltarjf 
system  of  tbe  former  rmler  had  degraded 
them ;  and  the  practice  of  disposing  of  that 
part  of  the  Drodnce  paid  as  rent  has  been  al- 
tered for  the  benefit  of  the  dealers.  Undei 
the  old  administration,  the  produce  of  the 
soil  thus  extorted  by  government  was  mo 
nopollsed  and  distributed  by  favour  at  arbi- 
trary prices.  It  is  now  disposed  of  fklrli 
by  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
former  causes  of  complaint  with  the  foreign 
merchant  have  been  removed.  Such  libe- 
ral pulley  has  borne  its  natural  fruik  The 
exports  of  Egypt  have  greatly  increased 
That  of  cotton  wool  has  risen  from  soo.ooc 
to  400.000  cwk ;  that  of  flax  has  doubled ; 
of  wheat,  more  than  double;  and,  in  stmi, 
the  value  of  the  entire  exports  has  risen, 
since  Abbas  Pacha's  accession  in  1848,  from 
one  to  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling 
By  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and  b| 
rendering  Egypt  the  safe  and  rapid  high- 
way of  traffic  between  tbe  East  and  the 
West,the  career  of  prosperity  on  which  the 
country  has  entered  may  m  Indeflnltelj 
augmented. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


ALVZAVXttiA,  DOW  odlod  8cM>d«rUi,  the 
•ndent  OApltal  of  Lower  Knrpt.  occaples  a 
prominent  position  In  the  muuIs  of  history 
eren  from  Its  first  foondstloo.  Foonded  by 
the  great  Alexander,  whose  mind  was  eom- 
prehenslre  as  his  Taloor  was  nneqnalled, 
the  rery  oanse  of  Its  existence  was  com- 
mercial, and  its  history  for  1.800  years  shows 
how  well  the  If  aoedonlans  appreetated  the 
adrantacesof  msrltlmeresouroesw  Amidst 
the  eonrulslons  which  shook  his  empire  to 
pieces  after  his  death,  Alexandrlaeontinned 
to  rise  in  sreatnessand  magnifloenee  nnder 
the  fosterlnff  protection  of  the  enlightened 
Ptolemies,  the  friends  of  eommeroe  and 
science.  Bnt  the  bnitallty  of  Ptolemy 
Physoon  made  Alexandria  almost  a  desert 
about  ISO  years  before  (%rlst.  An  Inhuman 
massacre  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  elty 
shortly  afterwards  took  place,  and  Alex- 
andria was  for  some  time  the  scene  of  oom* 
motion  and  anarchy. 

In  MJO.  48  the  conqueror  of  the  West 
rlslted  the  dty  of  the  victor  of  the  East,  in 
pursuit  of  his  defeated  rlral,  where  he  arbi- 
trated between  Ptolemy  ZIL  and  Oleopap 
tra.  His  military  conduct  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous here  than  it  had  been  prerioualy 
in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the  plains  of  Pharsalta. 
With  a  small  band  of  Romans,  assisted  by 
some  forces  of  the  Jews,  he  defeated  the 
whole  army  of  Ptolemy.  Whilst  history  re- 
cords with  exultation  the  exploit  of  Ctaaar, 
who  swam  across  the  Nile  bearing  his  Com- 
mentaries aloft  safe  from  the  waters,  she 
droops  orer  the  oonBagratlon  which  acd- 
dentally  consumed  the  celebrated  library, 
which  consisted  of  400.000  Tolumea.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dty  of 
Alexandria  was  originally  designed,  and 
actually  prored,  to  be  the  mart  of  philoso- 
phy and  science. 

The  emperor  Qdlgnto  bad  designed  Alex- 
andria as  the  seat  of  his  empire.  In  the 
erent  of  bis  massacring  the  ehlef  senators 
and  knights  of  Borne.  In  the  year  a.d.  40, 
the  Jewa,  who,  to  the  amount  of  a  million, 
had  for  many  years  enloyed  a  Tariety  of 
prfrlleffea.  were,  by  an  edict  of  Flaocus,  now 
declared  strangers  in  Alexandria  ~  and  un- 
derwent, as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time  of 
their  approaching  destruction  and  complete 
dispersion  of  their  nation,  grlerous  pirira- 
tions,  losses,  and  emelty.  It  was  within  a 
few  years  after  this,  that  the  goqwl  of 
Jesus  (%rist  was  promulgated  In  Alex- 
andria, and  received  by  many.  The  names 
of  Pantamus,  Bt.  Clement,  and  Origen  are 
found  as  presidents  of  a  Obrlstlan  school  of 
considerable  eminence  founded  In  this  city, 
tlie  admixture,  however,  of  the  philosophy 
which  distinguished  Alexandria  with  the 
teneu  of  Christianity  and  the  dogmas  of 
Judaism,  tended  materially  to  corrupt  both 
truth  and  wisdom ;  and  the  edectlo  philo- 
sophy proved  tho  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
cabbala  and  many  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 


tian fkith.    Under  OUadtai^ 
again  reckoned  the  Jews  as  dtlaena.  It 
the  first  place  which  hailed  Tespaalaa 
peror,  aji.  08 ;  and  here  be  abode  whilst  Us 
generals  snd  armies  werededding  his  canes 
sgalnst  VlteUlQs.    The  aecoont  wbl^  Ba* 
drlan.  who  rlslted  the  dty  aj».  lao.  gives 
of  It.  Is  diaracterlstic  of  the  Induatry  Mid 
enterprise  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  Itt 
worst  and  most  pemidous  effOeta  npon.  Of 
Inhabltanta  who  thrive  under  Its  rtebea. 
Under   the  emperor  Berema,  AJexaadrla 
obtained  sereiml  Immunities  and  priTOages, 
A4>.  sot;  a  grateful  sense  of  wtileb  was 
manifested  hj  a  monument  erected  to  bim. 
Dlfflerent,  however,  was  thdr  fOrtnae  under 
the   desploaUe  Cbraealla,  who 
their  entertainment  of  him  by 
massacre  of  the  InhaMtaata,  ajo.  iis ;  by 
abolishing  the  societies  of  learned  asen. 
who  were  maintained  In  the  moaeuB :  by 
the  plunder  of  temples  and  private  booaea ; 
and  by  separating  dUVerent  parte  of  the 
dty  from  one  another  by  walla  and  towera. 
During  the  reign  of  GaiUenus,  AJexaadrla 
suffered  most  severely  both  by  war  and 
pestilence.    But  history,  here,  recorda  with 
admiration  the  eonduct  of  two  Ghrtsftiaa 
bishops,  Buseblus  and  Anatollua.  wbo«  like 
the  good  Samaritan,  bound  up  the  wvMuida 
of  the  wretched,  and,  tike  thdr  bearettly 
Master,  were  unwearied  In  allerfatlnr  the 
distresses  of  their  suffering  tellow-crea- 
tnres.    Thdr  conduct  sheds  a  tosbv  over 
the  annals  of  this  dty,  fSsr  tranaeendla^  the 
most  brilliant  explolu  whldi  embbaoa  Ita 
heraldry.    Alexandria  was  now  almost  de- 
populated.    It,  however,  again  reeo-vered 
somewhat  of  Its  former  grearneaa,  anin  to 
fed  the  unsparing  havoc  of  war  anddlaaen- 
sion,  in  the  reign  of  Dioeletlaa,  who  hsvtng 
captured  it  from  Achillens.  the  nanrpei  of 
Bgrpt,  gave  It  up  to  Indlsertaalnnfee  rlll^s 
and  plunder  a.i>.  lOd.   He  made  oom«  retrt- 
button   for  this  severity  by  eatahtlaliing 
certain  salutary  regulations,  amongst  wtaldi 
may  l>e  redtoned  bis  estabtlahm«nt  for  the 
penwtual  distribution  of  eoni,  fbr  tlM  be> 
neflt  of  this  dty,  a.i>.  80t.   Under  Oonsten- 
tlne  Alexandria  again   flourished    by  Ita 
trade  and  commerce.   A  dreadfpl  uul  al- 
most universal  earthquake,  July  si,  ass, 
shook  this  dty  to  its  very  fbundatton,  mad 
swallowed  up  60/m)  of  its  inhabltanta.    Al- 
thou^  the  second  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Alexandria  was   captured  bx  tbe 
Moslems,  under  Amrou,  the  general  of  Om 
caliph  Omar.  Deo.  n,  A.D.  84a    Bloody  and 
obstinate  was  the  dege:  ampbr  aappUed 
with  itfovldons,  and  devoted  to  tbe  deftesioe 
of  their  dearest  rl^ts  and  boooara,  Ita 
Inhabitants  bravely  withstood  tbe  aat< 
Ing  efforts  and  unwearied  bravery  of 
enemies;  and  bad  HeraeUus  aa 
seconded  thdr  resolution,  the 
Mahomet  had  not  then  reigned  In 
supremacy  over  the  Christian  croaa.    Tt 
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inrahuhble  t<>  HeradliM,  and  Ita  Iom  wu  » 
ionroe  of  great  Inconroulenoe  to  Bysan- 
tlam,  to  which  It  had  been  the  •torehoase. 
Blncse,  In  the  short  aiMce  of  five  years,  the 
harboora  and  fortlflcatluns  of  Alexandria 
were  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army  of 
Romans,  twice  did  the  ralonr  of  Its  oon- 
qneror,  Amrou,  espel  them ;  bnt  his  poUcy 
had  been  to  dismantle  sereral  walls  and 
towers,  in  pnrmanoe  of  a  row  he  had  made 
of  rendering  Alexandria  as  accessible  as 
the  home  of  a  proatitnte.  In  the  year  649 
the  library  of  Alexandria  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar ;  and  so  extenslre 
was  it,  that  Its  Tolnmas  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment solllced  to  light  the  flres  of  the  4,000 
baths  which  were  in  the  d^,  for  more  than 
six  months  I 

So  waned  the  sptendonr  and  glonr  of  this 
mighty  dty.  The  dominion  of  the  Sara- 
cens withered  its  energies,  and  Alexandria 
gradnally  sonk  from  Its  high  estate,  so  that 
m  the  year  875  Its  extent  was  oontracted 
to  half  Its  former  dimensions.  Motimfal, 
but  stUl  maJostlc  In  lu  decline.  It  stlU  re- 
tained the  Pharos,  and  part  of  its  public 
places  and  monument*.  In  MO  Its  great 
church,  called  Oosarea,  which  had  formerty 
been  a  pagan  temple,  erected  by  Cleopatra, 
In  tumour  of  Saturn,  wm  destroyed  by  fire; 


and  two  years  after,  this  second,  or  Arabic 
Alexandria,  was  taken  by  the  Magrebtans, 
who,  after  various  riclBsitudes,  at  length 
Anally  lost  It  to  the  Moslems,  ▲.».  028. 
when  more  than  SOO.OOO  of  the  wretched 
Inhabitants  perished.  The  discovery  of  the 
Oape  of  Qooil  Hope  In  1409  completed  the 
ruin  which  had,  for  some  centuries,  been 
advancing  under  the  Turkish  dominion; 
and  Alexandria  oeasea  from  that  time  to 
possess  any  particular  Interest  for  the  his- 
torian, until  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  first  consul  of  Prance,  whose  name  will 
be  reckoned  up  with  the  ICaoedonlan  Alex- 
ander and  the  Roman  0»sar,  like  these  two 
great  prototypes  of  his  ambition,  displayed 
In  Alexandria  his  skill  and  progreas.  It 
fell  to  his  army  July  4, 1708,  after  a  defeat 
of  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  British  navy  bearing  defeat  and 
discomfiture  through  the  ships  of  Prance, 
at  Aboukir.  were  heard  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  British  ensign  waved  triumphant  over 
lU  walls  in  the  year  1801,  as  anln  in  1800. 
Amongst  the  names  of  various  neroea  con- 
nected with  this  once  mighty  city,  that  of 
Aberorombfe,  who  died  here  In  the  arms 
of  Tlctonr.  abaU  Ure  enrolled  in  tlia  annals 
of  hlstoix. 


ANTIOCH. 


THXg  dty  waa  founded  by  Antlgonus,  and 
by  him  called  Antlgonta,  a  name  which  It 
soon  after  changed  for  Antlochia*  In  ho- 
nour of  Antlochus,  father  of  Seieucus.  The 
seat  of  empire  for  the  kinga  of  Syria,  and 
of  government  for  the  Roman  offlcera.  An- 
tloch  was  a  place  of  considerable  Import- 
ance. It  contained  four  distinct  dtles. 
and  was  therefore  called  Tetrapolla.  An- 
other dty,  built  In  Its  suburbs,  called 
Daphne,  superseded  It  In  magnificence  and 
luxury  so  much  that,  not  onlv  did '  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  Daphne*  become  pro- 
verbial, but  Antloch  was  termed  Antiooh 
near  Daphne. 

Ita  hlstury  Is  oonflned  pretty  much  to 
the  various  calamities  of  war  and  pesti- 
lence which,  at  different  tlmesL  have  vi- 
sited and  scourged  the  dty.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  Jonathan,  the  leader  of  the 
Maccabees,  king  Demetrius  punished  the 
contumacy  of  his  dissatisfled  subjects  by 
shiytng  10,000  of  them,  nxx  140^  An  ex- 
traordinary earthquake  hUd  It  in  ruins  In 
the  rdgn  of  Trajan,  A.D.  115 ;  the  emperor 
himself  being  with  dlfflculty  saved  from 
destruction.  Antloch  rose  from  its  sahes 
under  the  auspices  of  Trajan,  and  was 
again  nearly  consumed  by  flre  In  Uft.  It 
was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius,  but  waa 
dispossessed,  A.a  177,  by  a  severe  edict  of 


bis,  of  all  Its  andent  rigtits  and  privilegco, 
aa  a  punishment  for  sibetting  the  faction 
of  Ovidlus  Oasslua,  governor  of  Syria,  a 
measure,  however,  which  was  soon  annulled. 
In  104  Severus,  to  punish  the  part  which 
Its  natives  took  In  the  faction  between 
him  and  Niger,  paased  a  dmilar  edict,  and 
subjected  Antloch,  reduced  to  the  level  of 
a  village,  to  Laodlcea,  but  the  next  year 
he  revoked  his  sratence.  In  the  meanwhile 
Antloch  had  been  distinguished  for  some 
events  connected  with  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tlanl^,  which.  It  la  said,  was  established 
here  by  St.  Peter,  In  the  year  88.  It  was 
here  the  followera  of  the  Redeemer  were 
first  called  Christiana,  and  an  assembly  of 
the  apostles  was  hdd,  in  88.  There  have 
also  been  several  coundla  convoied  In 
Antloch  at  difltorent  periods. 

Prom  Its  situatlun.  It  was  neeessartly  ex- 
posed to  aevere  attacks  during  the  wars 
between  the  Peralana  and  the  Romans, 
when  the  power  of  the  latter  began  to  de- 
cline. It  waa  three  times  taken  by  the  Per- 
aian  monarch.  Sapor,  who.  after  its  laat 
capture,  plundered  it  and  laid  all  its  public 
buildlngo  prostrate.  In  881  it  was  visited 
by  a  severe  fiunlne.  Sixteen  years  after- 
warda  Ita  Importance  was  Increased  by 
Constantino  Ii»  who,  at  an  Immense  ex 
pensa,  formed  the  harbour  of  Seleuda  for 
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its  ooarenlenee.  Dnrlny  the  residence  of 
tbe  emperor  Juilsn  here,  on  his  waj  to  the 
Persian  empire,  there  orcorred  throofh- 
out  tbe  Roman  provinces  s  severe  famine, 
which  visited  Antloch  more  severely  than 
other  places,  from  the  establishment  of 
a  corD'law  by  the  emperor.  In  881,  two 
great  sconrges  appeared,  plairne  and  Ca- 
mine ;  the  former  soon  snbsided,  bat  on 
the  continuance  of  the  latter,  Llbanlus, 
the  bishop,  entreated  assistance  from  Ica- 
rlns,  prefect  of  the  Bast,  who  answered  the 
entreaty  with  brutality  and  insult.  A  com- 
motion ensned,  which,  however,  terminated 
without  bloodshed.  Six  years  afterwards, 
a  tremendous  tumult  took  place.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  emperor  Theodoslns,  In  comme- 
moration of  the  teotii  year  of  his  own 
reign,  and  the  fifth  of  that  of  his  son  Arca- 
dlusw  The  guvemor  of  the  city  with  dlfll* 
culty  escaped  the  frensy  of  the  populace ; 
and  great  Indignities  were  offered  to  the 
emperor^  statues  br  the  people,  who  were 
made  to  atone  for  this  offence  by  the  moat 
cruel  punishments.  BL  Ohrysostom  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  this  occasion  bv 
preaching  homilies  to  the  people,  which 
tended  very  much  to  reform  their  dissolute 
and  OMTupt  praetleea.  Severe  measures 
were  on  the  point  of  belngexecnted  against 
Antlooh  by  command  of  Theodoslus,  when 
they  were  averted  by  the  united  entreaties 
of  St.  Ohrysostom,  some  hermits,  and  Pla- 
vlanns,  bishop  of  Antloch.  But  there  was 
no  defence  to  this  III-fat«d  place  In  the  year 
(MM  against  the  awful  visitation  of  an  earth- 
quake, which,  on  Sept.  10,  laid  desolate  the 
moat  beautiful  quarter  uf  the  city.   A  atml- 


bur  visitation  oeenrred  la 
of  Justin. 

Neither  was  tbe  fury  of  man  kmv  witk- 
held  from  working  otter  deatr«cctoa  to  An- 
tloch. In  5«o  it  was  captured  byObarlKMa, 
king  of- Persia  The  cfanrcbea  wnere  pO- 
Ug«^,  and,  like  another  ff rhnrhaftr — m  . 
be  appropriated  their  gold  and  sliver  to  hi* 
own  use.  Antloch  had  not  a  dweUtn^  left : 
her  people  were  scattered,  slain,  or  earrted 
into  captivity.  Once  more,  pb<nntx-llke,  U 
rose  from  Its  ruins,  to  expertenee  ^»iiT^fr 
earthquake  In  MO,  which  dertroyed  mfi» 
persons. 

A  new  enemy  now  appears  on  the  p^e 
of  history.  The  Saracens  to<dc  AntloA  la 
the  year  6S4,  and  retained  poaaeaaioB  of  tt 
till  8U,  when  again  tt  waa  annexed  to  the 
Eoman  empire.  The  Tnrks  next  betaw 
masters  of  It ;  and  ther  tn  toni  loot  tt  so 
the  Crusaders,  who  made  a  prtnclpnU^  of 
Antloch.  In  KM,  under  Botaeoiood.  nrteer 
ofTarenturo.  He  was  taken  prlaooerw  the 
Turks  In  1101.  but  liberated  tn  lios.  Men- 
while  Antlocn  ha(Lbeen  governed  bj  Ign- 
ored, who  died  the  year  after  hia  appotnt- 
ment.  The  whole  of  (be  prindpSl^of 
Antloch.  excepting  the  eity,  was  ovenvB 
by  the  sultan  Koureddin  In  1148,  wbo  In 
the  year  1160  took  Bohemond  III.  prtaottcr 
On  his  liberation  in  1175,  be  was  ereexed 
knight  by  Louis  VI.  of  France,  and  died  tx 
1901.  The  principality  of  Antloch  waa  dis- 
solved In  1S6B  by  the  capture  of  tbe  ettr  hr 
Bibsrs.  BulUn  of  Babylon.  It  then  beoam 
a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  wbldi  tt 
has  since  continued,  liaring 
during  that  period  two 
in  17M.  and  the  other  In  1 
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As  tbeHIndOsCor  Hindoos)  nerer  bad  vaj 
historical  writings,  all  the  Information  to 
be  obtained  respecting  the  oriffinal  Inhabit- 
anu  of  India  U  gleaned  from  popular 
poems  or  the  accounts  of  foreigner*.  How 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  such  accounu 
always  are,  and  how  mixed  with  fsbulous 
Inrentlon,  the  result  of  all  researches  In 
such  labyrinths  mo»t  abundantly  proves : 
we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  a  brief  anar 
lysis  of  It. 

Under  the  name  of  Tndia  the  ancients 
Included  no  more  thsn  the  peninsula  on 
this  side  Uie  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula 
beyond  It,  having  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  countries  which  He  farther  eastward. 
By  whom  these  countries  were  originally 
peopled  Is  a  question  which  has  gl%'en  rise 
to  much  speculation,  but  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  never  be  solved.  Certain  It  is, 
that  some  works  In  those  parts  discover 
marks  of  astonishing  skill  and  power  In  the 
inbsbitanu;  such  as  the  Images  In  the 
Island  of  Blephanta.  the  observatory  at 
Benares,  and  many  others.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  western  nations 
knew  not  even  of  the  existence  of  India, 
but  by  obscure  report;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter.  Ignorant  of  their  own 
origin.  Invented  a  thousand  Idle  tatoa  con- 
cenilng  theantlqulty  of  their  trlbea. 

According  to  HIndd  tradition,  and  the 
popular  legends  of  their  bards,  their  coun- 
try  was  at  first  divided  between  two  prin- 
cipal families;  called  In  oriental  phrase- 
ology, *  the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon.' 
These  were  both  said  to  be  descended  from 
Brahma  originally,  through  the  patriarchs 
Daksha  and  Atrl,  his  sons.  Valwaawat  (the 
sun)  bad  Daksha  for  his  father ;  and  Soma 
(the  moon)  sprung  from  Atri. 

The  first  prince  of  the  family  of  the  sun 
was  named  Ikshwakn,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  named  KakutsthSb  But 
the  most  celebrated  prince  was  Kama,  the 
son  of  Dasaratha.  who  was  banished  to  the 
forests  by  his  father  for  fourteen  years,  and 
was  accompanied  there  by  Slta,  his  wife. 

Sita  having  been  carried  off  by  Havana, 
:or  the  giant  with  ten  heads),  who  was 
king  of  Lanka,  or  Oeylon,  Rama,  asdated 
by  Sugrlva  and  Hanuman  (who  are  de> 
scribed  as  monkles),  pnrtoed  him  to  his 
capital,  took  It,  put  him  to  death,  snd 
pUced  his  brother  Vlbhlshna  on  the  throne. 
The  traditions  of  the  sooth  of  IndU  add, 
that  upon  Rama's  victory,  colonlsu  came 
froni  Ayodhya,  or  Oude.  cleared  and  tilled 
the  ground,  and  Introduced  the  arts  of 
civilised  life.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya^ 
over  which  he  ruled  for  many  year»{  and 
hurt^mIM  hv  hia  son  Rnsa.   whose 


the  moon,  waa  tbe  flnt  prince  of  the  lunar 
dynasty.  His  capital  was  PratishthAua,  at 
the  oonfiuenoe  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
To  him  Is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  kindling  fire.  HI*  eldest  aoo,  Ayus, 
succeeded  hlm. 

Ayus  had  two  sons,  Ifahusha,  who  suc- 
ceeded him ;  and  Kshetravtiddha,  who  e»- 
tablished  a  separate  principality  at  Kasl 
or  Benares.  Nahusha's  successor  was  Ta- 
yatl,  who  had  five  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Pnm,  he  named  as  hU  successor. 
To  the  other  four,  whose  names  were  Tadu, 
Turvasn,  Dmhya,  and  Ann,  he  gave  the 
vlceroyship,  under  Puru,  of  certain  pro- 
vinces of  the  paternal  kingdom. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  Dmhya  was 
Gandhar,  from  whom  the  province  now 
called  Oandahar  received  Its  name.  The 
posterity  of  Anu  established  themselves 
from  the  south  of  the  province  of  Behar 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast. 
In  fact.  It  appear*  that  the  descendants  of 
Tayatl  colonised  and  Introduced  civlllaatlon 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  southern 
and  western  India. 

Among  the  descendanta  of  Pnm  there 
were  several  celebrated  prince*;  one  of 
whom,  named  Bharata,  the  son  of  Dush- 
yanta,  ruled  over  a  very  extensive  territory, 
so  that  India  has  been  sometime*  called 
after  his  name,  Bharata  Versha,  the  coun- 
try of  Bharata.  The  most  material  fact* 
that  we  next  notice  in  these  annals  are, 
that  some  centuries  after  this,  Hastt,  a 
descendant  of  Pum,  removed  the  capital 
further  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauge* ; 
which  dty  was  called  after  him,  Hastlna- 
pur :  also  that,  four  descents  after  Hasti, 
the  sovereign  of  Hastlnapur  waa  Kuru, 
from  whom  the  country  to  the  north-west 
was  called  Kurukahetra*  a  name  It  atlU 
retain*. 

From  what  we  have  already  produced  as 
a  specimen  of  the  HIndd  annals.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  a  further  analysis  of  them, 
unless  we  had  space  snfilclent  to  make  suit- 
able comments  as  we  proceeded,  would  be 
both  uninteresting  and  an  nnprofluble  oc- 
cupation of  time. 

'The  whole  course  of  the  political  history 
of  ancient  India.*  a*  professor  Wilson 
observe*, '  show*  It  to  have  h«en  a  country 
divided  amongst  numerous  petty  rajahs, 
constantly  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  incapable  of  securing  their  *ubjects 
from  the  Inroads  of  their  neighbours,  or 
the  Inraalons  of  foreign  enemies. 

*The  early  religion  of  the  Hlndd*,  as 
represented  In  the  Tedas,  *eem*  to  have 
been  little  more  than  the  adoration  of  fire 
and  the  element*.   The  attribute*  of  a  8u- 
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worshipped  aa  the  delttet  Bnhma,  VUhnn,  I  ezplond  to  sone  dlstenc«.    _ 

and  Bivn.  Phlloeophlcal  notions  of  msttor  ronnt,  not  only  of  hJa  mlUterr  of>tnxis» 
and  tplrlt  were  next  embodied ;  and  oel^- ,  but  of  ereirtblng^  wortby  otf  n  ifli  i  iiiiilw 
brated  IndlTldoaU,  like  the  denl^oda  of  ' 

Greece,  added  to  the  Pantheon :  otner  mo- 
diflcmtlona,  some  as  recent  aa  four  or  five 
centuries,  were  subeequentlv  Introduced. 

*  The  division  of  the  HlndOs  Into  castes 
Is  a  peculiarity  In  their  social  condition 
which  earlj  attracted  notice ;  but  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  onoommon  In  anti- 
quity, and  It  prevailed  In  Persia  and  Bgypt. 
In  these  oountrlrs  It  graduallv  ceased ;  but 
In  India  It  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  extent  contemplated  In  the  original 
system. 

*  The  original  disttnetlon  was  Into  Brah- 
man, rellfrious  teacher;  Ksbetruia,  war- 
rior ;  TalByS|.  agriculturist  and  trader ;  and 
Sudiis,  servile :  but  from  the  Intermixture 
of  theee  and  their  descendants,  arose  nu- 
merous other  tribes  or  castes,  of  which 
the  H  Indies  now  chiefly  consist ;  the  Brah- 
man being  the  only  one  of  the  four  original 
divisions  remaining.' 

The  first  among  the  western  nations  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  applica- 
tion to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  who 
were  of  consequence  likely  to  diseover 
these  distant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians.  The  former,  however, 
soon  lost  their  Inclination  for  naval  affairs, 
and  held  all  seafaring  people  in  detesta- 
tion ;  though  to  the  extensive  conquests  of 
Hesostris,  ttwecan  bellovo  them,  roust  this 
fooling  In  a  great  measure  be  attributed. 
He  Is  said  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400 
salt  In  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sm,  which 
conquered  all  the  countries  lying  along  the 
Brythrean  sea  to  India;  while  the  army, 
led  by  himself,  marched  through  Asia,  ana 
subdued  all  the  countries  to  the  Ganges; 
after  which  he  crossed  that  river,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  Eastern  ocean.  Strabo  re- 
jected the  account  altogether,  and  ranks 
the  exploits  of  Sesostris  In  India  with  the 
fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Baby^ 
Ionian  monarchy  by  the  Persians,  wo  find 
Darius  Hystaspes  undertaking  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us.  that  he  sent  Scyhix  of  Oaryanda 
to  explore  the  river  Indus;  who  sailed 
from  OaapatyruB,  a  town  at  its  souree,  and 
near  the  territories  of  Pactya,  eastward  to 
the  sea ;  thence,  turning  westward,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  Pbapnlcians 
bad  formerly  sailed  round  Africa,  after 
which  Darius  subdued  the  Indians,  and 
became  master  of  that  coast.  His  con- 
quests, however,  were  not  extensive,  as 
they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory 
watered  by  the  Indus  ;  yet  tlie  acquisition 
was  very  important,  as  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  conquered  territory,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the 
whole  Persian  empire. 

According  to  miijor  Rennel,  the  space  of 
country  through  which  Alexander  sailed 
on  the  Indus  was  not  less  than  1.000  mtlea, 
and  as.  during  the  whole  of  that  naviga- 
tion, lie  obliged  the  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  submit  to  him,  we  may  he 
certain  that  the  country  on  each  side 
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was  pieswved  in  tbe  ^mrumi^  of  hto  ttew 
officers,  Lagna,  Hearefaaa.  and  Artesuta^; 
and  these  joomala  Arrljui  followed  is  tto 
composition  of  bia  blMory.  rram  thee 
authors  we  learn  that.  In  tbe  ttne  <tf  Akx- 
uden  the  wcatCTP  psirt  of  India 
sessea  by  semi  twj  povcrtel 
The  territory  of  Poras,  whlc* 
flrst  eonqnered  and  tb«n  rontortd  le 
Is  said  to  have  oonCalaed  no  tfmrr 
s,OQO  towns;  aad  tbe  kln^  <tf  tb 
bad  assembled  an  vmj  of  90/x»  cmvato. 
S.OOO armed  ehariot«k and  aitrcsx  noKkv ti 
elephants,  to  oppose  tbe  Bbwedov^  ^ 
narc^  on  the  bann  of  tbe  Qaxt^ea. 

1%e  eountnr  on  ••cb  ^d«  tb»  Ii 
found,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  feo  he  ft 
no  degree  inftortm*  tn  popoluifle  to  ttf 
kingdom  of  Poms.  Tbe  cUnatcL  Mfl,  asd 
productions  of  India,  aa  ivt41  aa  tbe  a^ 
ners  and  customs  of  tbe  inbaMtaiixaL  a 
actly  described,  and  tbe  devcrlptkns  i 
to  correspond  in  a  sarprtelnff  winarr  vtt 
modem  aceonnta.  The  atatnl  rhinga  tt 
seasons,  now  known  by  tbe  WMae  <rf  msa- 
soons,  the  periodical  rataa,  tl»e  sweats 
and  inundations  of  tbe  rt  versy  witb  tto  ^ 
pearanoe  of  tbe  country  dnrta^r  tbe 
they  continue,  are  partleiUartr 
The  descriptions  of  the  labmbltaaU 
equally  particular:  tbeir  Itrlas 
upon  vegeuUes;  tbelr  dlrlstcnlato  trikve 
or  castes,  with  many  ai  the  |«rClewfarRi« 
of  the  modern  Hindoos.  Tbe  ntiltary  ofw> 
rations,  however,  extmided  but  a  revy  Bt^ 
way  into  India  invperty  so  called  ;  n«  tB- 
thcr.  Indeed,  than  tbe  modern  pevriacr  ef 
Lahore,  and  the  coontrias  on  tbe  >»^^*  <i 
the  Indus,  from  Moaltaa  to  tbe  aea. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  tbe 
part  of  his  dominions  derolved  irst 
Pitho,  the  son  of  Agenor.  aad  aXtnmm&i 
on  Bdencna.  The  latter  was  aeaufble  «f 
the  advantages  of  keeping  ladta  tn  aabiec^ 
tion.  With  this  view,  be  ondevtook  aa  cs- 
pedltloB  into  that  ooontry,  partty  to  coe- 
firm  his  authority,  and  PMtly  to  defcod  the 
Macedonian  territories  aninat  fmadiaio 
tus,  king  of  the  PraslL  Tbe  partieolars  e( 
his  expedttloa  are  Terr  tittle  known  JibUb 
being  tlie  only  atrtborSrho  menUona  rtirsn 
Phitart^  tells  os  that  Sdenena  enrrted  hb 
wms  farther  lalo  India  tban  Alexander - 
and  Pliny,  whose  authority  la  <rt  rrmsidiir' 
ably  greater  weight  than  either.  In  tbis  hi- 
stance,  eorroboratea  the  toattasony  oi  pia- 
tareb. 

The  oareer  of  Selencna  ta  tbe  eaat  was 
stopped  by  Antigonoa,  who  nrefiared  to  ta- 
rade  the  western  part  of  bia  dominlona 
The  fbrmer  was.  therefore,  ol>tl«ed  to  een- 
elude  a  treaty  wHh  Saadxaoottaa ;  bvt  Be. 
Robertson  is  of  opinion,  tbat  darU^  the 
lifetime  of  Selenens,  which  conttnnedfoctr^ 
two  years  after  the  death  <tf  Alexander  m 
dlmhratioa  ot  the  Macedonian  terrltoriei 
took  place.  With  a  rtew  of  kee^n*  an  s 
friendly  intercoorse  with  the  Indian  prinn. 
Setencus  sent  Megastbenes,  one  of  Alex! 
ander^  officers,  to  Pallbothra.  capital  at^kt 
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M  cJtr  cnJlfld  In  Bjrlu  TBdm«r,  «ml  iQ 
rttk  PlUnvrfc  Bolb  tiKM  uunn  mn 
[pnulTflorlttiltiutloiilnhipAtidDnifid 
rknun  Di  BiiHiay.  ua  fliiv  vILb  p*lm  Irtn.  ThouvJi  IttilcnaUon  for 
of  «rHPhvl4  It  U  pmJnbla  Lrt4«  DAT  (o  Ul  IHOI  T«7  linEBT«rkM«» 
Hon  of  ADilochu  wen  ui>   belu  alKr  mlln  tram  ibfl  BapArfttA.  by 
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tectrd.  Bnt  the  pracrneM  of  tlM  cara>>mnB 
being  ftrqucntlf  Intermptrd  toy  the  P«r- 
thiiuii,  |Mirttnilarl7  when  tbtj  tmrelled 
towardB  UioM  onuo  tries  wbmv  tllk  aod 
other  of  the  ino4t  vslnabto  maDufactiirM 
were  ppocarwd.  It  l»««ne  an  object  to  the 
Roraao*  to  conrillati'  the  friendship  of  the 
Bovereiffnt  of  those  dlatmnt  conntrle*. 

Dr.  Il«»bertsoii  takea  noUee,  that,  fmm 
the  er1denr«  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who 
wrote  In  85S,  ft  appev*.  that  not  onljr  the 
Saracens,  but  the  Chlneae  alao,  were  desti- 
tute of  the  marlnera  oompua ;  contrary 
to  a  common  opinion,  that  tats  histrument 
was  known  In  the  e«at  kmir  before  Its  dis- 
covery In  Barope.  Koiwlthstandlng  this 
dltadrantaffc.  they  penetrated  far  beyond 
8iam,  which  had  set  boooda  to  the  naTlga- 
tlon  of  Boropeans.  They  beoane  acquaint- 
ed with  Sumatra  and  •ther  Indian  Islands ; 
eitendlng  their  narlgatloa  as  fw  as  Oan- 
ton  In  China.  A  regular  commerce  was 
now  carried  on  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  all 
the  countries  lying  betwixt  UandQilna: 
and  eren  with  China  Itself.  Many  Saracens 
settled  In  India,  properly  so  called,  as  well 
as  In  the  countries  beyond  Ik  In  the  city 
of  Canton  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
emperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  oadl  or 
judge  of  their  own  religion ;  the  Arabian 
language  was  understood  and  spoken  In 
every  place  of  consequence ;  and  ships  from 
China  even  are  aald  to  haro  visited  the 
Persian  gulf. 

According  to  the  Arm>>tan  accounts  of 
those  days,  the  peninsula  of  India  was  at 
that  time  divided  Into  four  kingdoms.  The 
first  was  composed  of  the  provinces  situ- 
ated on  the  Indus  and  Its  branches,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Moultan.  The  second 
had  the  city  of  Oanoge,  which,  from  Its  re- 
maining ruins,  appeam  to  have  been  a  very 
largo  place.  The  Indian  historians  relate, 
that  It  contained  SO.OOO  shops  In  which 
betel  not  was  sold,  and  60,000  sets  of  mu- 
sicians and  singers  who  paid  a  Ux  to  go- 
vernment. The  third  kingdom  was  that  of 
Cachemire,  first  mentioned  by  Maaaoudl, 
who  gives  a  short  description  of  It.  The 
fourth  kingdom,  Onxerat,  Is  represented  by 
the  same  author  aa  the  most  powerful  of 
the  whole.  Another  Arab  writer,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  divides  India  Into  three  paru : 
the  northern  comprehending  all  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  Indus ;  the  middle  extending 
from  Onxerat  to  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  south- 
em,  which  be  denomlnatea  Oomar,  from 
Oipe  Oomorln. 

lYom  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  mer- 
chant above  mentioned,  eiplalned  by  the 
commentary  of  another  Arabian  who  had 
likewise  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
we  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the 
InhabitanU  of  these  distant  regions  at  that 
time,  which  correspond  with  what  is  ob- 
•crved  among  them  at  this  day.    They  take 
notice  of  the  general  use  of  silk  among  the 
Chinese,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  I 
which  they  compare  to  gUss.    They  also  1 
describe  fbe  tea-plant,  with  the  manner  of  | 
using  Its  leaves :  whence  It  appears,  that  j 
In  the  ninth  century  the  use  of  this  plant 
In  China  was  as  common  as  It  Is  at  pre- 


sent. Ther  mention  likevte*  Uie 
progrMs  which  the  Indtaaa  kad 
astronomy:  a  ctrmmataBee  vblcli 
to  have  been  unknown  to  tbe  Gre^s  Mkd 
Romsns ;  they  aserrt.  tbaft  In  this  brmdk 
of  science  they  were  Car  aapertor  to  tk« 
mo«t  enlight«ied  nattons  ot  the  west.  <m. 
which  account  their  aorereica  ««8  called 
the  king  of  wisdom. 

The  superstltlooa.  ej  _      „ 

kc,  known  to  exist    mt  thla  day  

the  Indians,  are  also  mentlooe^  by  tlm 
writers:  all  whicb  p«rtlcal«rs  maniSeM 
that  the  Arabians  had  a  knowledge  <t  lafa 
very  far  superlw  to  that  of  the  Qntk»  « 
Romans. 

The  Industry  of  the  Mobammc^teBs,  t> 
exploring  the  most  distant  re<0ops  of  tkr 
east,  was  rivalled,  however,  by  the  Cbte- 
tlans  of  Persia,  who  sent  mlaaSooMiet  tH 
over  IndU  and  the  coiuitrf«e  mAjoiatBM.^ 
£ar  as  China  Its^f.  Bnt.  while  tl»  wtstgB 
Aslstlcs  thnskeptapacnastauit  inteiujWM 
with  these  partsy  the  Bnropea&a  had  a  a 
t  all  k]iow1ed««  of 


manner  lost  ail  KBowied^e  of  umi^  tw 
port  of  Alexandria,  from  whidi  they  M 
formerly  been  supplied  with  the  1b£m 
goods,  was  now  shut  agalaat  tlim  ;  and  t^ 
Arabs,  satisfied  with  snpptylQ^  tte  4^ 
mands  of  their  own  subjecta.  neglected  u 
send  any  by  the  nsoal  ehaanela  to  i^ 
towns  on  the  MedlterraneAn.  The  tahsti- 
tants  of  Constantinople  atid  aoiDe  «Wr 
great  towns  were  supplied  with  CbtiMw 
commodities  by  the  moat  t«4lo«s  and  dfiB- 
cult  passage  Imaginable. 

In  spite  of  every  difflcvilty.  howrrer,  tfcfe 
commerce  flourished,  and  OoBataadBoiir 
became  a  considerable  mart  tor  Baet  te- 
dlan  commodities ;  and  from  It  all  the  rs 
of  Europe  was  chleOy  supplied  with  tbm 
for  more  than  two  centuriea.  Thf  petprtsi. 
hostilities  In  which  the  OtarUtlaaa  and  M^y- 
hammedans  were  during  thta  period  n- 
gnged,  contributed  still  to  Increaae  the  dS- 
Acuity ;  but,  the  more  It  Increaaed,  the  i 
desirous  Europeans  seemed  to  be  of 
Ing  the  luxuries  of  Aala. 

About  this  time  the  dtlea  of  Aaall  nd 
Venice,  with  acHne  othOTa  In  Italy  barter 
acquired  a  great  degree  of  lndepatdc«e. 
began  to  exert  themaelTea  in  prtmtt^m 
domestic  manufaeturee.  and  impavxlag  tte 
productions  of  India. 

Aliont  the  end  of  the  teotb  eentnry.  a 
considerable  revolution  took  place  In  India, 
by  the  conquests  of  Mahmnd  Chutnl,  wbi 
erected  the  empire  of  Gasna.  And  It  ts  at 
this  period  that  the  authentic  hiwiagj  l» 
generally  reckoned  to  comtnenoet. 

Mahmud's  kingdom  had  arisen  ont  of  dMt 
of  the  Saracens,  who  bad  extended  th^ 
cimqnesu  Immensely,  under  the  caliph  A^ 
Walld,  both  to  the  east  and  wc«t.  He  pos- 
sessed great  part  of  the  ancient  B^ctrla. 
Oaxna,  near  the  source  of  the  ludna,  and 
Baikh,  were  his  chief  dtlea.  Attcor  cooqaer 
lac  the  rest  of  Bactria,  he  Invaded  BIndos 
tan  A.  n.  looo.  and  reduced  the  prorinee  of 
Moultan.  which  was  Inhabited  by  the  Katcy 
and  Rajpoot  tribee  (the  Qstherl  and  MalUaf 
Alexander),  who  still  retained  tbrlraadoi 
bravery,  and  made  a  very  formidable  iiatrr 
anoe.   Mahmnd  being  eqnaUj  Inflooiced  Ig 


E^t  ^iitora  at  iirtrto. 


UBong  (U  Ibe  iBdiu  prlDCH,  tnm   tHe 
Oingn  to  thF  NorbuddB.  Tbtlr  BlIlBd  Iroow 

buinii  Mmplg'nt  Mmtu'hI  In  Lbs  Pnnlib 

paa  M  Uia  (iuiiiIihi  of   li  bj  w»r  ud 
«iDil>i»L    Inblirrlin.whlrhluinlllilrtr- 

d  Uifl  trbole  pcuIdboIa  of  ^aunicl 

t  eH<  UKl  targut  part  o/  P«niK, 
H  OikbM  to  anient,  u4  ttuna 


agBJjTtl  U   inr 


•oldlrn.  vtao  Ml- 


ipooc  iprlnm  of  AInmB.    Tbeio^'t- 
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HIndotUn,  succeeded.  He  wm  then  only 
f«)url««cn  year»  of  Mge  ;  but,  during  hU  long 
reljim  of  llfty-ono  yean,  bo  e«ubll«hrd  the 
empire  on  a  more  sare  fonndBtlon  tban  It 
had  probably  ever  been  before. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  period  when  the 
Kumpean  power*  began  to  be  Interested 
In  the  affair*  of  Blndostan.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  bad  been  doubled  In  the  reign 
of  John  lU  king  of  Portugal :  Emanuel. 
hlB  ■urcessor,  equipped  four  ahipa.  for  the 
dlBoorery  of  the  Indian  coaat.  and  gare  the 
oororaand  to  Vaneo  de  Gama;  who,  having 
weathered  several  stftrros  In  bit  cruise 
along  the  caatem  coast  of  Africa,  landed 
In  Hindoatan,  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen 
montha. 

This  country,  which  faaa  alnce  been  al- 
moBt  entirely  reduced  by  war  under  a  fo- 
reign yoke,  waa,  at  the  time  of  tl^  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese,  divided  between  the 
kings  of  Camhaya,  Delhi.  BlsnAgur,  Nar- 
siogua,  and  CMIcut,  each  of  which  reck- 
oned several  sovereigns  among  their  tribu- 
taries. The  last  of  these  roonarchs,  who 
Is  better  known  by  the  name  of  tamorin, 
which  signlfles  emperor,  possessed  the 
mnnt  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  ex- 
tended over  all  Malabar. 

Vasco  de  Oama  having  Informed  himself 
of  these  particulars  when  he  touched  at 
Mellnda,  hired  an  able  pUot  to  conduct 
him  to  that  port.  In  which  trade  was  the 
most  flourishing.  Here  he  fortunately  met 
with  a  Moor  of  Tunis,  who  understood  the 
Portuguese  language,  and  he  put  himself 
under  his  direction.  He  procured  Gama 
an  audience  of  tbezamorln,  who  propo«ed 
an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  king  his  master.  This  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  concluded,  when  the  Mas* 
sulmen  so  far  swayed  the  monarch  from  bis 
pun>oM.  that  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  ad- 
venturers, to  whom  he  hod  Just  before 
given  so  favourable  a  reception. 

The  lamorln,  who  wanted  neither  power 
nor  Inclination,  wanted  courage  to  put  his 
de!4ign  into  execution  ;  and  Gama  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  fleet:  ho  sailed  for 
LIpbon.  which  he  reached  In  safety,  and 
was  received  with  rapturous  joy  by  the 
people.  The  pope  gave  to  Portugal  all  the 
ooaiita  they  should  discover  In  the  east: 
and  a  second  exi>editlon  soon  after  took 
place,  under  the  command  of  Alvares  0»- 
bral.  consisting  of  thirteen  vessels.  They 
flr*t  vUIted  Calicut,  where  flfty  Portuguese 
were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  through 
the  Intrlguea  of  the  Moora.  Oabral,  In  re- 
venge, burnt  all  the  Arabian  vessels  In  the 
harltour,  cannonaded  the  tovm,  and  then 
aalled  to  Cochin,  and  from  thence  to  Ca- 
nanor.  The  kings  of  both  these  towns 
gave  him  splcea,  gold,  and  silver,  and  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  him  against  the 
gamorin,  to  whom  they  were  tributaries. 
Other  kings  followed  their  example ;  and 
this  Infattutlon  became  so  general,  that 
the  Portuguese  gave  the  law  to  almost  the 
whole  country  of  Malabar. 

The  port  of  Lisbon  had  now  Vtecome  the 
grand  mart  of  Indian  eoraroodltles.  To 
secure  and  extend  these  advantages.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  power 


and  commerce.  With  a  view  to  these  u)*- 
jecta,  the  cwurt  of  Portugal  wisely  reposed 
Its  confidence  In  Alphonso  Albuqt»eriv«w 
the  most  discerning  of  all  the  Portngneae 
that  had  been  In  India.  The  new  viceroy 
ac4]ultted  himaelf  beyond  expectation.  He 
flxed  upon  Goa.  where  there  was  a  good 
harbour  and  wholesome  air,  as  an  esta- 
blishment, being  iltoated  in  the  middle  of 
Blalabar,  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Dee- 
can,  and  which  soon  after  became  tb«  me- 
tropolis of  all  the  Portngneae  MUtenwau 
In  India. 

As  the  government  0oon  ciianged  ft* 
schemes  of  trade  Into  projects  of  cooqvesc, 
the  nation,  which  had  never  been  guided 
by  the  true  commercial  spirit,  soon  as- 
sumed that  of  rapine  and  plnnder.  In  re- 
ference to  this  we  may  ohserre,  that  of  all 
the  conquests  made  by  the  PortagiM«e  la 
India,  they  possess  at  present  only  Macan, 
Diu,  and  Goa:  and  the  united  Importance 
of  these  three  settlements  In  tUelr  Intrr- 
course  with  India  and  Portogal  is  Tery  la- 
conslderable. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  alxteentli  ees- 
tury,  Drake,  Stephens.  Oavendish.and  aone 
other  BnglUh  navigators,  by  douhllngOMK  ' 
Horn,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rrmcbrd  i 
India.    The  success  attending  tbeae  flrst 
voyages  was  suflSdent  to  determine  some  | 
of  the  principal  merchants  In  London  to 
establish  a  company  In  160O,  which  otAala- 
ed  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Bast  Indies  for  fifteen  years. 

The  funds  of  this  oumpaxiT  vere  In  the 
beglnniDg  Inconsiderable.    They  Btted  oat 
four  ships,   which  sailed  In    lOOl,    ondev 
Lancaster,  an  able  man,  who  arrlred  wltk 
them,  In  lom.  at  the  port  of  Aehen,  at  that 
time  a  celebrated  mart.    He  waa  recHwd 
by  the  king  with  the  highest  marka  of  res- 
pect, and  had  every  favour  ahown  irim  Uiat 
could  be  wished  for,  to  facilitate  the  eatah- 
llshment  of  an  advantageous  oommcrcc 
The  English  admiral  was  recelTed  at  Ban- 
tam In  the  same  manner  as  at  Achen  ;  and 
a  ship,  which  he  had  despatched  to  the 
Molucca  Islands,  brought  him  a  conslikr- 
able  cargo  of  cloves  and  nutm^ra;  with 
these  valuables,  and  pepper,  whicb  fa«  tO(A 
In  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  m^trned  safe 
to  England. 

The  company  now  determined  to  form 
settlements,  but  not  without  the  consent 
of  the  natives.  They  applied  to  James  L 
fur  assistance,  but  obtained  none.  Tttta 
however,  out  of  their  small  f nnda,  CTf>r^' 
forts,  %nd  founded  colonlea.  In  the  lai^ftdn 
of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  iVimH 
They  likewise  shared  the  oplee  trade  with 
the  Dutch,  who  soon  became  je^looa  of 
their  rising  prosperity.  They  at  flrat  pro- 
ceeded by  accusations,  equally  Told  Off  truli 
and  decency,  to  make  the  KnglUh  odtoas 
to  the  natives  of  the  eountry  ;  but  tbeae 
expedients  not  meeting  with  SQcc««t«.  ther 
rexol  ved  to  proceed  to  acts  of  vlolcncyT .  ,m4 
the  Indian  ocean  became  the  acme  o^  the 
rooKt  bloody  engagements  between  the 
roaritirae  forces  of  the  two  natlonsL  In 
1619.  the  two  companies  signed  a  trvrntr 
signifying  that  the  Molucca  lalanda.  An* 
boyna,  and  Banda  should  belong  tn* 
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mantobotUuatiuns.  The  Dutch,  however, 
not  only  soon  found  menns  to  render  the 
treaty  Ineffertual,  but  to  driTe  the  English 
from  Amboyna.  This  1att«r  tmnsartiou  wim 
replete  with  so  murh  cruelty,  that  It  will 
remain  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  Dutch  na- 
tion. The  Kngli«h,  harassed  In  every  mart 
by  the  Dutch,  who  were  b«nt  on  their  des- 
truction, were  obliged  to  give  way  to  their 
power.  India  was  totally  forgotten ;  and 
the  company  was  greatly  reduced  at  the 
death  of  Charles  I. 

Cmrawell,  proud  of  his  snccess,  and  sen- 
sible of  his  own  strength,  was  piqued  that 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  should 
pretend  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea, and  de- 
clared war  against  the  Dutch.  Ox  all  the 
maritime  wars  which  have  been  recorded 
in  history,  none  were  conducted  with  more 
knowledge  and  bravery ;  none  have  abound- 
ed with  more  obntinate  and  bloody  engage- 
ments. The  English  gained  the  superiority, 
and  peace  ensued.— But  to  return  : 

Under  AcklMir'n  successor,  Jehan  Gnlre, 
the  war  was  faintly  carried  on,  the  empire 
T>etng  disturbed  by  his  rebellious  son  Shah 
Jehan,  and  his  councils  distracted  by  the  In- 
fluence of  his  mistress  Noor  Jehan.  In  this 
monarch's  reign  sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  flrst 
Britinh  amiMtssador  to  the  court  of  Hindos- 
tan,  arrived.  Jehan  Guire  died  in  1697,  and 
was  snccecded  by  his  son  Shah  Jehan,  who 
pu»«hed  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  with 
vigour,  but  in  so  destructive  a  manner  that 
nioRt  of  the  princes  submitted.  A  war 
next  broke  out  with  the  Portuguese,  which 
ended  In  their  expulsion  from  Hoogly. 

Shah  Jehan  was  a  debauched  prlnr>e ;  and 
bis  rebellion  against  his  father  was  retar 
itated  by  that  of  his  son  Aurungzohe,  who 
dethroned  him,  dlsgui»ing  his  ambition 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  and  commit- 
ting the  greatest  crimes  under  that  pre- 
tence. He  engaged  in  a  war  with  bis  bro- 
thers Morad  and  Dam,  whom  he  defeat- 
ed and  put  to  death,  and  then  pretended 
to  lament  their  misfortune.  He,  however, 
treated  his  father  with  tenderness  till  his 
death  In  lOflC.  From  1660,  when  Aurung- 
zel)e  attained  full  possession  of  the  throne, 
till  I67S,  a  profound  tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire;  but  from  a  ]ea- 
lou.iy  of  Scvagee,  the  founder  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  state,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan ;  and  having  quelled  a  rel>el- 
llon  of  the  Paeans  beyond  the  Indus,  he 
persecuted  the  Hindoos  so  severely,  that 
the  Rajpoot  tribes  In  Ajimero  commenced 
a  war  against  him. 

At  his  death  in  1707.  his  empire  extend- 
ed from  10°  to  85°  latitudes,  and  nearly 
as  many  degrees  In  longitnde.  'His  re- 
venue,' says  major  Rcnnel,  'exceeded 
85,000,000{.  sterling,  in  a  country  where 
provisions  are  about  four  times  as  cheap 
as  in  England.  But  so  weighty  a  sceptre 
could  be  wielded  only  by  a  hand  like 
Aurangzebe's ;  and.  accordingly.  In  fifty 
years  after  bis  death,  a  succession  of  wenk 
princes  and  wldced  ministers  reduced  thia 
astonishing  empire  to  nothing.' 

He  left  four  sons ;  Mansum,  Azem,  Kaum- 
Bush.  and  Ackbar.  This  last  had  rebelled 
AiraiiiBt  liis  father,  and  been  obliged  to  fly 


1  to  Persia  thirty  years  before.  A  civil  war 
commenced  between  Mausum  and  Azem ; 
and  a  decisive  liattle  was  fought,  wherein 

;  300,000  men  were  engaged  on  each  side, 
and  Azem  was  defeated  and  killed.    Man- 

'  sum  then  assumed  the  title  of  fiahader 

j  Shah,  and,  during  his  short  reign  of  five 
years,  gave  proofs  of  considerable  abilities. 
He  defeated  and  killed  his  brother  Kaum- 
Bush :  after  which  be  reduced  the  Sikhs,  a 
new  set  of  religionists,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan,  had  silently  established  them- 
selves along  the  «utem  mountains,  and 
had  now  taken  up  arms  in  Lahore,  ra- 
vaging the  country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumnah. 

About  this  time  the  English  East  India 
Company  obtained  the  famous  finnan,  or 
grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and 
Import  were  exempted  from  duties.  Fur- 
roksere  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the 
brothers  Houasein  and  Abdoollah,  who  sot 
up  another  emperor,  whom  they  also  do- 
posed  and  murdered  In  the  same  year ;  and 
thus,  in  eleven  years  after  Aurungzebe's 
death,  eleven  of  his  posterity,  who  bad 
either  possessed  or  been  competitors  for 
the  throne,  were  exterminated  ;  and  the 
government  declined  so  rapidly  that  the 
empire  seemed  ready  to  Call  to  pieces. 

In  1718  the  two  brothers  raised  to  the 
throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandson  ofx 
Bahader ;  who,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his 
predecessors,  soon  rid  himself  of  these  two 
powerful  subjects,  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  civil  war.  But  new  enemies  started 
up.  Nizam  Al  Mulck,  viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  in  1793.  had  been  offered  the  place  of 
vizier,  or  prime  minister,  but  did  not  accept 
it.  Independence  was  his  aim,  and  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Mahrattas  furnished 
him  with  a  pretence  for  augmenting  his 
army.  Persuaded  that  he  had  a  party  at 
court,  he,  in  1738.  came  thither,  with  a  great 
body  of  armed  followers ;  but,  finding  that 
the  interest  of  the  emperor  was  still  too 
powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  famous 
Persian  usurper,  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kouli  Kban, 
to  invade  Hindostan. 

This  invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and 
Nadir  entered  the  country  without  opposi- 
tion :  yet,  when  far  advanced  into  Hindos- 
tan, no  considered  the  issue  of  matters  to 
be  so  uncertain,  that  he  offered  to  evacu- 
ate the  country  and  retire  for  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees,  about  SOO.OOOL  sterling.  Tlie  in- 
trigues of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hin- 
dered the  emperor  from  complying  with 
this  demand  ;  instead  of  which  ho  threw 
himself  upon  the  usurper's  mercy,  who  then 
took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  demanded  a 
ransom  of  ao,ooo,oooZ.  sterling.  After  a 
conference  with  the  emperor.  Nadir  seized 
upon  SOO  cannon,  with  some  treasure  and 
Jewels,  which  he  sent  off  to  Oandahar.  He 
then  marched  back  to  D^lbi,  where  a  com- 
motion arose  about  the  price  of  com. 
While  Nadir  endeavoured  to  quell  it,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  narrowly  missed 
htm  ;  upon  which  the  barbarian  ordered  a 
general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
slaughtered  190,000,  or,  according  to  some, 
150.000  persons.  This  was  followed  by  a 
seizure  of  all  the  Jewels,  plate,  &&,  which 
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could  be  found ; 
SD,ono,oooL,  whicih 
BicMt  rfffoor. 

In  tbr  midst  of  ai«M>  K«nc«  Kadtr  eKOMd 
tht>  marrUire  of  bis  son  to  be  celebrst«d 
with  a  frrsnd-daairbter  of  AnmofrK'be,  and 
then  took  leare  of  the  ettiperor  with  pro- 
fpMions  of  friendship,  on  the  «th  of  llaj 
17391  He  is  said  to  hare  carried  off  fronds 
and  ti««snre  to  the  Tatne  of  135.000.000^ 
st^^rllnir.  Mohammed  bad  alao  ceded  to  him 
all  the  proTlncea  of  Hlndostan  west  of  the 
Indus. 

Abottt  the  Mme  time  the  Rotatllaa.  a  tribe 
trora  the  mountains  between  India  and 
Prrsia,  erected  au  lndc{H<ndeut  state  on  the 
east  of  the  •anfres.  elirbtjr  miles  from  Delhi. 
The  empire  termed  now  to  be  running  fast 
to  Itsditsolnttun.  Kadlr  Shah  being  mur- 
derrd.  Abdallah,  one  of  his  generals,  seised 
on  the  east  part  of  Persia,  and  the  adjacent 
Indian  provinces  which  Mohammed  Shah 
had  ceded  to  Nadir,  and  formed  them  Into 
the  klnirdom  of  KandjJiar. 

In  1:39  Mohnramed  Ahah  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hi»  mm  Abmed ;  doring  whose 
reiirn,  which  ia»tt<d  only  sU  r«ar>,  the  dlrl- 
slon  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place :  and  nothing  remained  to  the  fanillr 
of  Tarorrlsne  but  a  small  tract  of  territonr 
round  DclbL 

In  174A  the  KlBun  Al  Mniek  died,  at  the 
age  of  104.  and  was  succeeded  by  nls  8<m 
Najlr  Junir.  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  elder 
bnuhertissl,  rliier  to  the  nominal  em i»eror. 
The  contest  that  followed  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  throne  of  the  Deccan  and  the  nabob- 
ship  of  Arrot,  flrst  engaged  the  British  and 
Prrnch  to  act  as  auxiliaries  on  opposite 
sides.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Alx- 
la-iliapene.  the  French  commandant,  M. 
Dur^eix,  began  to  vow  dissension  among  the 
nalx'bs,  who  had  by  this  time  nsurped  the 
Borrreljmty  of  the  country. 

On  this  occasl«m  Mr.  taft«-»rards  lord) 
Cllve  first  apr«^red  In  a  mtlltarj  capacity. 
He  had  been  employed  before  as  a  writer, 
but  seemed  Tcry  Utile  qualified  for  that  de- 
partment of  civil  life.  .He  now  marched 
towards  Arcot  at  the  bead  of  »10  Euro- 
pmnt  and  500  sepoys;  and  In  his  flrst  ex- 
pedition displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great 
ct»mn)ander.  Hltmorcments  were  deduct- 
ed with  such  iwcrecy  and  despatch,  that  he 
made  himself  maatrr  of  the  enemy^  capital 
Itefore  they  knew  of  bin  march  ;  and  gained 
the  affections  <if  the  people  by  his  genero-  j 
sity.  In  affitrding protection  without  ransom. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  he  found  himself 
Inre^ted  In  Fort  8U  Darld's  by  Rajah  Balb, 
son  to  Chnnda  Salb,  an  Indian  chief,  pre- 
tender to  the  nabobshlp  of  Arcot,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army ;  the  operations 
of  the  siege  being  ct>nducted  by  European 
engineers.  But  Mr.  Cllve.  baring  tntelll- 
gmce  of  the  Intended  stuck,  defended  bim- 
nelf  with  such  Tignar,  that  the  aasaltants 
were  ererywhere  rei>Qlse<l  with  loas,  and 
obliged  precipitately  to  rmlse  the  siege.  He 
then  marched  In  quest  of  the  enemy  ;  and. 
haTing  oTcrtaken  them  in  the  plains  of 
Aranl.aturkcd  and  entirely  defeated  them. 
This  vlcuiry  was  followed  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort*  of  TImerr,  Oonjarcram. 


and  ArmnI ;  after  vblch.  he  reuiiaed  ts 
triumph  to  Fort  Bt.  DarTM*iu  la  the  be- 
ginning of  1759,  be  iB«rei»ed  towards  Ms- 
oras.  where  be  was  retDflnroed  hj  a  s^i^. 
body  of  troop*  from  BensaL  Tlmi^  tte 
whole  did  not  exceed  SQO  KnroiHi^u,  w%r 
as  many  nativee  as  wtwv  eafllrimt  to  giv? 
the  a|Hi«arance  of  an  army.  Im*  ht^iSj  pro- 
ceeded to  a  plare  called  Korvrtpank,  abesi 
fifteen  miles  from  Aroot>  wb^ie  t*e  cbckf 
lay  to  the  number  uf  ljKM»  ■etMiyv,  t^ 
horse,  with  150  Enropeuia.  sad  e^iht  ptten 
of  cannon.  T^letorywaaionff  dovbcfaLE^:: 
Mr.  Cllre  baring  sent  rotud  a  ilrrarliift 
to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  tbe  Bp<mij  v^gp 
the  Bngllsh  attacked  the  enmnctaMstt  b 
front  with  their  bayonets,  a  general  ea*- 
fuslon  ensoed,  the  eoetny  was  rxjoted  wU 
oonslderable  slaughter,  and  only  sarvdfm 
total  destruction  by  ti»e  darltaeaa  d  tkf 
nlgbt.  The  French  to  a  man  tfcrvw  dews 
their  arms  on  this  occasion,  sad  egrwr- 
dered  themselres  ptlsonera  of  war;  aS  tbe 
baggage  and  cannon  thUln^  at  Uie  autc 
time  Into  the  bands  of  the  rlcton. 

M.  Dttpleix,  morttfled  at  cMa  had  «e^ 
ceaa,  proclaimed  rajah  Salb,  soa  of  Cbvabi 
Salb,  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  mtu>i  waids  r^ 
duced  forged  commlsaiona  froai  the  <^ea: 
Mognl.  sppolntlng  him  gnwermir  of  an  tfee 
Ounattc  from  the  Krlatnah  to  tbe  ara.  To 
carry  on  this  deee|»tton,  a  mevwmaer  pn- 
tendied  to  eome  from  Delhi,  and  was  n- 
celred  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  amlasMfl  r 
from  the  Great  MoguL  Dnple^ix.  atoaawi! 
on  an  elephant  and  preceded  by  bo^c  aad 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriental  fariiiea, 
recelred  his  commission  from  tb«  hands  •< 
this  impostor;  after  which  he  aae«c«d  the 
sute  of  an  eastern  prince ;  kct«  his  dBrt** 
at  court,  appeared  slninc  ero«»-le«ced  <m 
a  sofa,  and  recelred  prenrnta  as  soren^ 
of  the  country,  from  his  own  conncU  as  wcS 
from  the  natlvea  Thoa  the  torres  <tf  the 
English  and  French  Bast  India  Obasatfo 
were  engaged  In  a  course  of  hostilMcs,  «- 
der  tbe  title  of  aoxlUartes  to  the 
Ing  parties  at  a  time  when  ao 
between  the  two  nations. 

Neit  year  both  parties  reeelred  _ 
able  reinforcements :  the  BnsttA  by  ttm 
arrival  of  admiral  Wataon  with  s  ■ij^ilmii 
of  ships  of  war,  baring  cm  board  s  Rgi- 
ment  commanded  by  colonel  Aldererec^' 
and  the  French  by  M.  Oadehen,  ooMmb^ 
sary  and  goremor- genial  of  all  thefr  set 
tlements,  on  whose  arrirsl  M.  DvbMx  di^ 
parted  for  Burope ;  and  a  prortslonal  treaty 
and  truce  were  concluded,  on  eatMSItlM 
that  neither  of  the  two  comiMsnles  ahosU 
for  the  future  Interfere  in  any  of  the  dtt- 
fer^nces  that  might  take  tdace  in  the 
country. 

Matters,  howerer.  did  not  lotiw  cvACIsae 
In  a  state  of  tranqnllllty.  Barty  fa  ins  It 
appeared  that  the  French  were  eod<aT(»v- 
Ing  to  gw  possession  of  all  the  Deeran.  M. 
BusKy.  the  successor  of  Dnplelz,  deaaad- 
ed  tbe  fortress  of  Oalconda  fniai  f^uiai 
Zing;  and  M.  Leyrtt  encooraaed  the  go- 
remor  who  rented  Vein  to  take  np  siw 
axalnst  the  nabob.  Heeren  sent  dn>  Frmch 
and  as  many  sepoys  from  IVadlcherrr  t» 
support  this  rebel,  and  ow»ose  the  Bi^Mb 
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eit)ployt><l  by  the  naijob  to  collect  hid  reve- 
nues from  the  tributnry  princes. 

Allrerdi  Khnn.  an  able  and  prudent  snb- 
ahdnr,  who  had  for  fifteen  years  been  nabob 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orlasa,  having  died 
In  175fl,  Surajfih  Dowla  succeeded  to  the 
nnbobfthlp.  He  inn  congratulated  on  his 
accosMion  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  English  pre- 
sident at  Calcutta,  and  readily  promised 
protection  to  his  countrjmen ;  but  he  soon 
after  took  offence  at  the  imprisonment  of 
Omichund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant 
who  had  lived  several  years  under  the 
protertlon  of  the  English  gtivemment.  Of 
this  circumstance,  however,  Surajah  did  not 
directly  complain ;  but  founded  his  pre- 
tence of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  En- 
glish In  repairing  the  fortiflcatlons  of  Cal- 
cutta; which  Indeed  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  great  probability 
of  a  war  with  the  French.  The  nabob,  how- 
ever, threatened  an  attack  If  the  works 
were  not  luetAntly  demolished.  With  this 
requiiilMon  tlie  president  and  council  pre- 
tended to  comply ;  but  they  nevertheless 
went  on  with  them.  Surajah  Dowla  look 
the  field  on  the  30th  of  Hay  17M.  with 
an  army  of  40,000  foot,  ao.ooo  horae.  and 
400  elephants :  and  on  the  9nd  of  June, 
dcUched  30.000  men  to  Invest  the  fort  at 
Cai^sumbaza,  a  large  town  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
This  fort  was  regularly  built,  with  sixty 
cannon,  and  defended  by  aoo  men,  prin- 
cipally Be|)oyB.  Tlie  nabob  pretending  a 
desire  to  treat,  Mr.  Wntts,  the  chief  of  the 
factory,  was  persuaded  to  put  himself  In 
his  power ;  which  he  had  no  aooner  done 
than  he  was  made  a  close  pris<mer,  along 
with  Mr.  Bataon,  a  surgeon,  who  accom- 
panied htm.  The  two  prisoners  were  treat- 
ed with  great  Indignity,  and  threatened 
with  death!  but  two  of  the  council  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  tTrani's  command 
were  sent  back  again,  with  orders  to  per* 
suade  the  people  of  the  factory  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  This  proposal  met  with 
great  opposition  ;  but  was  at  last  complied 
with,  though  very  little  to  the  advantage  of 
the  prisoners;  for  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  ever)thlng  they  possessed,  but 
stripped  almost  naked,  and  sent  to  Hoogly, 
where  they  were  closely  confined.  The  na- 
bob, encounured  by  this  success,  marched 
directly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  Invested  on 
the  l&th. 

It  was  Impossible  that  the  garrison  could 
long  defend  themselves  against  the  great 
force  lirought  against  it  ;  little  or  no  at- 
tempt was  therefore  made  at  resistance : 
the  fort  was  consequently  soon  taken,  and 
the  effects  of  the  factory  destroyed.  Many 
of  the  Engli«4h  escaped  In  boats  and  ships 
down  the  river,  but  many  were  taken  ;  of 
these,  149  were  confined  for  the  night  in  a 
room  twenty  feet  square,  named  the  Black 
Hole,  and  which  the  English  had  made  for 
a  place  of  confinement.  The  dreadful  heat 
and  want  of  air  quickly  deprived  some  of 
existence ;  others  lost  their  reason,  and  ex- 
pired raving  mad:  their  entreaties  and  of- 
i  fers  of  money  to  their  guards  to  give  them 
water,  or  to  remove  them,  were  mocked  at 
or  dlaragarded ;  and  when  the  door  oX  the 


dungeon  was  opened  next  morning,  nniy 
twenty-three  were  taken  imt  alive.  Having 
plundered  the  town.  Surajah  Dowla  de- 
parted, leaving  In  it  a  garrison  of  8.000  men. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  put  an  end  to 
the  ex|)editlon  projected  against  M.  Bussy  ; 
and  colonel  Clive  was  instantly  desiMtched 
to  Bengal  with  400  Euroi^eans  and  1,00U 
sepoys,  on  board  of  the  fleet  commanded 
by  admiral  Watson.  They  did  not  arrive 
till  the  15th  of  December  at  a  village  called 
Fulta,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  had  taken 
refuge  after  their  misfortune.  Their  first 
operations  were  against  the  forta  of  Bus- 
budgia,  Tanna,  Fort  William,  and  Calcutta, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All  these 
were  reduced  almost  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proached them.  Hoogly,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  all  nations  who  traded  to  Ben- 
gal (its  warehouses  and  shops  being  al- 
ways filled  with  the  richest  merchauditic 
of  the  country),  was  likewise  reduced  and 
destroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  ston^ 
houses  of  salt  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
This  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  na- 
bob, by  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  buIh 
sistence  for  his  army. 

Surajnh  Dowla,  enraged  at  the  success 
of  the  English,  now  seemed  determined  to 
crush  them  at  once  by  a  general  engage- 
ment. From  this,  however,  he  was  intimi- 
dated by  a  successful  attack  on  his  camp, 
which  Induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on 
the  9th  of  February  1757,  on  the  following 
conditions:—!.  That  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  English  by  the  Mogul  should  not  lie 
disputed :— r  That  all  goods  with  English 
orders  should  pass  by  land  or  water,  free 
of  any  tax :— 8.  All  the  company's  facto- 
ries which  had  been  seUted  by  the  naboi) 
should  be  restored ;  and  the  goods,  money, 
and  effects  accounted  for  >-4.  That  the  En- 
glish should  have  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta : 
and  5.  To  coin  their  own  gold  and  sliver. 

Aa  Intelligence  was  now  received  of  a 
war  between  France  and  England,  an  at- 
tack was  meditated  on  Chandemagore.  It 
remained,  therefore,  only  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  nabob  ;  but.  In  ten  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  ho  sent  a  let- 
ter to  admiral  Watson.-complalnlng  of  his 
intention,  and  surmising  that  the  English 
designed  to  turn  their  arms  against  him 
as  soon  as  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Chandemagore.  This  was  strenuously 
denied  by  the  admiral ;  and  a  number  of 
letters  passed.  In  which  the  latter  made 
use  of  expressions  which  were  supposo<l 
to  imply  a  tacit  consent  that  Chandema- 
gore should  be  attacked.  An  attack  was 
therefore  made,  and  it  soon  capitulated. 
This  Intelligence,  however,  seemed  to  l»o 
by  no  means  agrcealile  to  Surajah  Dowla. 
He  pretended  ainplea^ure  on  account  of 
the  English  infringing  the  treaties,  and 
complained  that  they  had  ravaged  some 
parts  of  his  dominions.  This  wss  denied 
by  the  admiral :  but  from  this  tune  both 
parties  made  preparations  for  war.  The 
nabob  returned  no  answer  till  the  13th  of 
June,  when  he  sent  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  English  council  at  Calcutta  now  re- 
solved on  the  deposition  of  the  nabob; 
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Vblrh  AC  this  time  appmred  prmrtloable, 
by  BaptM>rtln«  tbr  preteiulons  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fl<>r  All  Khan,  who  hJMl  entered  tnto  a  oon- 
uploMT  a«c«lD«t  him.  Meer  Jaffler  bad  mar- 
ried th«  •inter  of  AUmdl  Khao.  the  prede- 
<*CM«)r  of  8iin0*b  :  >u>d  wac  now  vapported 
in  his  prvtenalons  by  the  ireneral  of  the 
horMs  and  by  Juirfrrt  Sect,  the  nabob's 
banker,  the  richest  raerrhant  tn  all  India. 

CVtionel  Cllre  befmn  hU  marrb  against 
8ur«jah  D«>wla  on  tbe  ISth  of  Jane.  The 
der>»lve  action  at  Plaseey  followed  (Jnne 
M»,  In  which  the  treachefy  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fler.  who  commanded  part  of  the  nabob's 
tmopa.  and  atood  neat«r  durlnc  the  en- 
fB^rrment,  rendered  the  rlctory  easy.  At 
daybreak  tbe  nabob's  armr  of  15.000  horse 
and  15.000  foot  advanced  to  attAck  the 
Kn^Ush.  cure's  troops  were  posted  in  a 
frrore  defended  br  mud-banks.  After  onn- 
nonadtng  them  tlU  noon,  tbe  enemy  retired 
to  their  furtifled  camp ;  and  shorUy  after, 
Clive  stormed  an  anirle  of  It,  pat  them  to 
the  n>at,  and  pnrsaed  them  for  a  space  of 
six  miles.  The  unfortanAte  nabob  fled  to 
his  cmpiuU,  bnt  left  It  the  following  even- 
ing dii»»alsed  like  a  fakir,  with  only  two 
attendants.  By  these  he  appears  to  have 
l>oen  abandoned  and  even  robbed :  for  on 
the  Srd  of  July  he  was  foand  wandering  for> 
mUcen  and  almost  naked  on  the  road  to 
Patna.  Next  day  he  was  bronght  back  to 
Maxadabad.  and  a  few  hoars  aft«rprlratcly 
beheaded  by  Meer  Jafflcr's  eldest  son. 

Meer  Jsffler  and  his  Bngllsh  allies  now 
took  poMesslon  of  the  capiiAl  In  triumph. 
On  the  MKh  of  June,  colonel  Cllre  went  to 
the  palace,  and,  In  presence  of  the  rsjahs 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  solemnly  handed 
him  to  the  mosnod  (or  carpet)  and  throne 
of  state,  where  he  was  onanlmously  saluted 
sttbahdar,  or  nabob,  and  recelred  the  snb- 
mlsslon  of  all  present.  While  these  trans- 
actions were  going  forward,  the  utmost  ef- 
forts Irere  nsed  to  expel  the  French  en- 
tirely from  BengaL  It  had  aU  along.  In- 
deed, been  the  opinion  of  Olive  that  It  was 
Impossible  for  the  Frencii  and  the  English 
to  coexist  In  India. 

Both  iwrttes  now  recelred  considerable 
relnforcemenu  from  Europe ;  admiral  Po- 
cock  being  joined  on  the  Mth  of  Marcii  by 
commodore  Stevens  with  a  squadron  of  Ore 
men-of-war  and  two  frigates.  The  British 
admiral  went  In  quest  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  an  engagement  took  place.  In  which 
the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
aoo  killed  and  a  great  number  wounded. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  by  dire  with 
the  new  snbabdar.  It  was  stipulated  that 
one  hundred  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  their  losses 
and  the  expenses  of  the  campnign.  with 
compensation  to  all  the  suiferers  at  the 
taking  of  Oslcutte :  the  company  was  also 
to  have  the  semlndary  (or  right  of  terming 
the  produce  of  the  soli  claimed  by  tbe 
crown)  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  south 
of  that  city.  The  subahdar  was  also  pro- 
fuse In  his  donations  to  those  to  whom  he 
was  Indebted  for  his  throne.  His  glfu  to 
Clive  amounted  to  laOMM. ;  and  however 
much  the  latter  may  have  been  censured 
at  the  time  for  reoelvfng  a  reward  from  the 


snbahdar,  be  was  jnakUtod  \ar  Um> 
Asia,  and  there  seeae  Co  W  no 
he  shoald  ref^iae  a  plft 
whom  he  had  so  (reatly 
The  rsmalnder  of  tbe  j^mr  V 

entirely  farowmble  to  the   British' 

D^Ache,  the  French  admlrml.  w^o  kad  bees 
very  roughly  handled  hj  »dmtral  IN>eack«a 
the  Srd  of  August  irM,  Ikavim^  rwOtted  hto 
fleet,  and  being  reinf oreed  hj  thr^e 
war  at  the  islands  of  MaariUva  aa 
bon.  now  ventured  onee  aiorv  to 
antagoaisi.  A  third  tMUtle  nuaiiin 
lotb  of  SeptefBber  ITS*,  wben  th« 
notwlthslandlng  their  ampertocltr  biSlt 
number  of  ships  and  wetdfet  ^ 
obliged  to  retreat  with  eot 
having  1,100  men  killed  aiMl  ,__         _^ 

those  cm  board  the  Bnirllah  lle«i  did  set 
exceed  B7a     By  the  irth   of  Oef^ber  t^ 

admiral  IVteock,  barta^  b«en  kitoed  bv  ■ 
reinforcement  of  four  meih>of>WBr  rnxmnt- 
ter  returned  to  England.  AU  thla' 
unfortunate  general  L>allx  bnd 
ployed  In  nnsnccesafol  esMle«v<i«n  ta  re- 
trieve the  aflain  of  hia  countm>en  •  m: 
hit  fate  was  at  last  decided  br  Imw  ^i^ 
to  Wandewaah.  which  bad  latetrbM  ^ifc^ 
by  colonel  Ooote.  The  ndrwte«e  fa  aan- 
ber  was  entirely  In  farovr  of  ^^  ri  i ■!  t 
general ;  the  BriUsh  arvir  c«,^5ag3S 
of  l.roo  Europeans.  Inclttdlxt*  nrUQcn  aS 
cavalry,  while  the  Fr«m<dh^MnSBSSd  tP 
3J00  Bnroneana.  The  naxlll«rlc«  on  thp 
English  side  were  S,aoo  blaek  UoonLwMle 
those  of  the  French  amooatadtn  mmi 
black  troops  and  aoo  CwS^.^SLJ^^SI 
difference  less  In  proportloa  ta  the  an* 
levy,  the  English  brtaslriff  Ibu>  kIm  flrti 
only  foaneen  plecea  of  cnnaon.  and  <»> 
howltser,  while  the  Prencik  h*drwMrr  ftw 
pieces  m  the  fleld  and  flre^  their  teoe 
rles  against  the  fbrt.  Th«  SuiB^m^ 
noon  (Jan,  n,  ITW).  and  In  threeTsvt 
tbe  whole  '»J««fc.«nny  f}«d  towvdattSr 
camp ;  bnt  qattt«l  It  on  flndlnjr  them^ns 
pursued  by  the  EngUsh.  who  tJiSSTSfSSr 
cannon  except  three  small  ploeMT  T^ 
c<»Uected  themselvea  under  theTnik^ 
Cbeltaput,  about  elgbteoa  nu^  from  the 

Colonel  doote  now  eaa«Ml  Ui«  oontrr 

tress,  by  way  of  retalUtlon  for  whM  tW 
French  had  done  In  the i»0l«hboarb«Mlo< 
Madras.  He  then  act  about  tS«i22a3 
C%eltaput, which  surrendered  ta  ooe^LT- 
a  considerable  detachment  of  thcTmcsu 
was  Intercepted  by  captain  Smith  •  thefMt 
of  Tlmraery  was  reduced  by  maSoriTwM 
and  the  city  of  Aroot  by  cantalii  wS 
This  but  conquest  enabled  the  BrftuTta 
restore  the  nabob  to  hla  AomimtamT  t^ 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the ?»£ 
and  it  greatly  weakened  both  the  v>^m» 
force  and  Interest  in  India,  if  '"■™ 
the  meantime,  had  recalled  hla  i  * 

rngham,  by  which  meaaa  he 
srmy  with  aoo  EurtHwana. 
now  shut  up  In  Pondlcherry.  whl^ 
become   the  hwt  hope  of  the  WrmttrtTZi 
India.   Toeomplece  theirmlafort^H^ad- 
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mini  Oorniah  arrired  At  Skdru  with  six 
roen-of-war;  and,  at  tbe  French  had  now 
no  fleet  tn  these  parts,  the  admiral  readily 
(:n  gaged  to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces. 
The  consequence  was  the  redaction  of 
Oarlcal.  Ohelbunbnun,  and  YerdaeheUnm, 
b7  a  strong  detachment  onder  major  Mon< 
•on;  while  colonel  Ooote  reduced  Perraacoil, 
Almamrerpa,  and  Waldour.  He  was  thus 
at  last  enabled  to  laj  siege  to  Pondicheny 
itself ;  and  the  place  CH>ltalated  on  the  15th 
of  Janoanr  17Sl,  hj  which  an  end  was  pat 
to  the  poww  of  the  French  In  this  part  of 
the  world. 

While  the  Britlah  were  thus  employe^ 
Meer  Jaffler,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had 
been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  rain  of 
SuraJah  DowU.  tound  blmaeif  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeftble  sltnation.  The  treasure  of  the 
late  nabob  bad  been  Talned  at  sixty-four 
erore  of  rupees  (about  80,ooo,OOOL  sterling), 
and  tn  expectation  of  this  sum,  Meer  Jaf- 
fler  had  snbmitted  to  the  exactions  of  the 
Bngllab.  On  his  accession  to  the  govern- 
ment, however,  the  treasure  of  which  he 
became  master  fell  so  much  short  of  expec- 
tation, that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  them,  and  was  redaoed  to  the 
extremity  of  mortgaging  his  revenues.  In 
this  dilemma  his  graindees  beoame  factious 
and  discontented,  his  army  mutinous  for 
want  of  pay.  and  himself  odious  to  his  sub- 
jects. To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  the  successor  of  Clive.  who  knew  but 
little  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  parties, 
was  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Coe- 
Bim  All,  the  nabob's  son-in-law,  for  his 
dethronement:  by  which  the  provinces 
of  Burdwan.  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong 
were  to  be  made  over  to  the  company, 
and  large  rewards  given  to  the  members  of 
coanciL 

Meer  Oosstm  was  aoeordlngly  raised  to 
the  musnud ;  and  the  old  nabob  was  hurried 
into  a  boat  with  a  few  of  his  domestles  and 
necessaries,  and  sent  away  to  Calcutta  in  a 
manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank 
he  so  lately  held.  Bo  nnblushingly,  indeed, 
was  the  whole  of  this  affair  conducted,  that 
the  sorvants  of  the  company,  who  were  the 
projectors  of  the  revolution,  made  no  secret 
that  there  was  a  present  promised  them 
ot  twenty  laos  of  rupees  from  Cosslm,  who 
was  desirous  of  making  the  first  act  of  bis 
power  the  assassination  of  Jafller ;  and  was 
very  much  displeased  when  he  found  that 
the  English  intended  giving  him  protection 
at  Calcutta. 

It  could  searcdy  be  supposed  that  Mew 
Oosslm,  raised  to  the  nabobshlp  in  this 
manner,  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  Bn- 
glish  than  Meer  Jafller  had  been.  Nothing 
advantageous  to  the  interesu  of  the  com- 
pany could  Indeed  be  reasonably  expected 
from  such  a  revolution.  No  successor  of 
Meer  Jafller  eould  be  more  entirely  In  sub- 
jection than  the  late  nabob,  from  his  na- 
tural imbecility,  had  been.  This  last  con- 
sideratlon  had  induced  many  of  the  eoundl 
at  first  to  oM)ose  the  revolution ;  and  Indeed 
the  only  plausible  pretence  for  it  was,  that 
the  administration  of  Meer  Jafller  was  so 
very  weak,  that,  unless  he  was  aided  and 
even  controlled  by  some  persons  of  ability. 


he  himself  must  soon  be  ruined,  and  very 
probably  the  interests  of  the  company  along 
with  him.  Meor  Oossiro,  however,  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  disposition  from  his 
father-in-law.  As  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  served  by  the  English  out  of  friend- 
ship, so  he  did  not  think  of  making  any  re- 
turn out  ef  gratitude ;  but.  Instead  of  this, 
considered  only  how  he  could  most  easily 
break  with  such  troublesome  allies.  For 
a  while,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  take  ail  the  advantage  he  could  of  his 
alliance  with  them.  By  their  assistanoe 
he  cleared  his  dominions  of  invaders,  and 
strengthened  his  frontiers,  and  he  reduced 
the  rajahs  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
predecessor,  obliging  them  to  pay  the  usual 
tribute ;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his 
finances,  and  thereby  secured  the  fidelity 
of  his  troops. 

Having  thus,  by  the  assistanoe  of  the 
English,  brought  his  government  into  sub- 
jection, he  took  the  most  effectual  means 
of  securing  himself  against  their  power. 
As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital  Muxadabud 
to  Calcutta  gave  the  English  fkctory  there 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  actions, 
and  interrupting  his  designs  when  they 
thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Mongheer,  a  place  SOO  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  best  and 
most  expeditious  manner.  Sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  the  European  discipline,  he 
now  resolved  to  new  model  his  army.  For 
this  purpose  he  collected  all  the  Armenian, 
Peraian,  Tartar,  and  other  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, whose  military  characters  might  serve 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and 
abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alao  col- 
lected ail  the  wandering  Europeans  who 
had  borne  arms,  and  the  sepoys  who  had 
been  dismtssed  from  the  English  service, 
and  distrtbttted  them  among  his  troops. 
He  changed  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  match- 
locks to  muskets,  and  made  many  excellent 
improvements  in  the  discipline  of  his  army. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  pains 
taken  by  Meer  Cosslm  to  discipline  his 
troops  hsd  not  rendered  them  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.  Several  acts  of  trea- 
cherous hostility  on  his  part  were  followed 
by  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  several 
engagements  took  place,  in  all  of  which 
the  British  army  proved  victorious,  and 
Oosetm's  army  retreated.  His  active  enemy 
accordingly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
territories,  crossed  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  and  traversed  morasses  and 
forests  in  search  of  the  native  foe.  At 
length  the  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  called  Nunaa  NuUas,  Aug.  9,  1763. 
Cosslm  had  chosen  his  post  with  great 
judgement,  and  his  forces  had  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  European  army,  not  only 
in  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  in 
their  division  Into  brigades,  and  even  in 
their  clothing.  The  battle  was  more  ob- 
stinate than  usual,  being  continued  for  four 
houn :  but  though  the  Indian  army  con- 
sisted of  no  fewer  than  90,000  horse  and 
8,000  foot,  the  English  proved  in  the  end 
victorious,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
QuIt  the  field  with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon. 

It  is  lmi>oasible  for  us  to  pursue  this 
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htttory  of  Augl«>-lDdlan  warfare  Into  all  It« 
detalla.  Our  reader*  inu«t,  therefore,  bo 
roDt«ut  Willi  rapid  deacrlptlons  or  pasalng 
retnarkt,  a»  may  happen,  in  the  narration 
of  events  safflcleutly  liutK)rtant  In  them- 
selves to  require  a  lensihened  notice  In 
works  of  magnitude  wholly  devoted  to  the 
subject.  We  pass  on,  then,  by  observluR 
that  Mt^rC(>8iilni  was  subdued  and  deposed; 
and  that  Meer  Jaffler  was  i>Dce  more  seated 
on  the  tnusuud.  His  retfm  was,  however, 
very  short ;  and  on  his  death  the  council  <>f 
C^slcutta  raised  to  it  his  sou,  Nujum-ud- 
Dowla,  making  blm  pay,  as  usual,  a  large 
sum  fur  bis  elevation. 

The  high  character  which  lord  CJllre  bad 
already  gained  In  the  east  justly  marked 
him  out  for  the  government  of  India ;  and 
im  the  8rd  of  May  1765.  he  landed,  with 
full  powers  as  commander-in-chief,  presi- 
dent, and  governor  of  Bengal.  He  remained 
tn  India  about  two  years,  during  which 
period  he  effected  the  most  desirable  fefor- 
roatlons  in  both  the  cItU  aud  military  de- 
Itartmenta, 

Rujah-ad-Dowla,  anbahdar  of  Oude.  and 
the  nominal  emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Atem 
II..  having  assisted  Meer  Oossim,  the  Eng- 
lish marched  against  them.  Allahabad  and 
Lucknow  were  taken.  The  nalntb  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  paying  the  exi>en8eB 
of  the  war:  »nd  the  emperor  conferred 
upon  tbe  English  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Babar,  and  Orlssa.  and  his  Imperial  conflr- 
niatlon  of  all  the  terriu>rle«  conquered  by 
(licm  within  tbe  nominal  extent  of  tbe 
Mogul  empire.  The  East  India  Company 
bad  now  acquired  territory  equal  In  extent 
to  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope: and  from  this  date,  a.o.  1766.  com- 
mences tbe  recognised  sovereignty  of  the 
Knglisb  Id  Hindostan.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that,  though  actually  Indet^endent. 
the  great  sul>alidars  continued  to  tbe  last 
moment  of  tbe  empire  to  solicit  Imperial 
nrraans  or  patents  from  the  court  of  Delhi, 
conflrmlng  ibem  in  tbe  power  they  already 
l>ossessed. 

In  the  south  of  India,  betides  tbe  reftl 
authority  In  tbe  Camatic,  the  English  bad 
received  tbe  northern  drears  In  grant  from 
the  Nizam,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a 
body  of  troops  In  time  of  war.  This  alli- 
ance Involved  them  In  a  series  of  contests 
with  Hyder  All,  who  had  made  bimself 
sultan  of  (be  BindO  state  of  Mysore. 

Tbe  political  imiiortance  acquired  by  tlie 
East  India  Oompsiny  induced  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  claim  a  share  In 
tbe  administration  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tories :  and  In  1778  It  was  determined  in 
parliament,  that  all  civil  and  military  cor- 
respondence should  be  submitted  to  the 
king's  ministers;  that  a  supreme  court  of 
judicature  should  1>e  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land; and  that  tbe  three  presidendea 
should  be  subject  to  a  governor-general 
and  council,  the  former  to  be  approved  of 
by  tbe  king. 

Warren  Hastings,  tho  first  goremor- 
peneral,  found  the  company's  finances  In 
India  much  embarrassed,  and  a  general 
confederation  against  tbe  English  In  pro- 
gress amongst  tbe  native  powen.     Not- 


withstanding Yloient  opposltlijii  ta  Mi 
council,  he  condaeted  tfae  goTtnuaait 
through  lU  dUBcuItie*,  ivpataed  Hy4er, 
humbled  theMahrattaa,  ami  ot>C9alD«d  tron 
As4*f<«d-I>owla,  the  aobabdar  of  Osde  tt« 
semlndary  of  Broarea.  On  lUs  retan  t.> 
Knglsnd.  Warren  HastJo^  was  tapcaebetf 
by  the  house  of  oonmoas  fur  corra^ckv 
and  oppression,  and  tried  before  the  Ikiws 
of  lords.  Tbe  trial,  owIar  u>  tre^nest  nMr 
ruptlons,  waa  proirmctej  for  orrtn  yon. 
at  the  end  of  which  ho  waa  bonoaimbiy  s^ 
quitted.  Those  procoedlA^s,  however,  srr 
not  necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  npna,  m 
they  belong  mors  capeciallj-  to  the  taito- 
mentary  history  of  EimtUcmL  Onna*  kJ» 
twelve  years'  goTenunent  In  India.  Wsna 
Hastings  had  raised  tb«  rrveaine  to  4o«M' 
IM  prevbma  amoont;  bnt  he  had  adds! 
twelve  mllliona  and  m.  halt  to  tho<Mt«< 
the  Company. 

Lord  Oomwmllia  anooeeded  mm  utmttwK- 
general  In  1786.  The  relatlona  becwwa 
tbe  Britlah  goremment  amd  Uio«e  of  Loci 
now  and  Hyderabad  were  reriaed  asd 
strengthened ;  and  In  a  war  with  Tti^fc 
Balb.  wbo  had  snoeeeded  Byttar  ta  tte 
principality  of  Mysore,  lord  OornwaBti  de- 
feated bis  armies,  and  bealeged  hi*  castal. 
Seriogapatam.  The  sultan,  to  obtain  pean, 
gave  up  considerable  territory  to  the  Bri- 
tish. It  was  under  the  admlnlatratkm  -rf 
lord  ComwalUa,  who  waa  poeaceoed  ^  Inl- 
rate  qualttlea  for  this  ofBee,  Utat  tbe  mIoo- 
pal  jadlolal  and  rsTenne  reyuhOMoa  varv 
enacted,  partlenlarly  the  perftetaal  aectir- 
ment  of  the  reveone  of  Bengal  with  iho 
cemlndara. 

In  1709  lord  ComwalUa  retnraed  to  lar 
land,  and  was  succeeded  by  air  John  ShMv , 
but  the  pacific  system  of  policy  (toUowvd  ^ 
blm  forfeited  that  conslderatton  which  the 
British  government  heJd  in  bla  predsoe- 
sor^  time  among  the  naUve  state*,  ta 
I7W  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  MucateMtoa. 
afterwards  marquis  of  WeUealey 

Tlppoo  had  greatly  aa«nent«d  hta  arwy. 
and  many  aevere  battlea  had  bc«n  foactot 
between  blm  and  the  British,  bnt  wtth'V 
humbling  his  tone,  or  mvtch  dlntnisWac 
his  power.    For  sereral  years,  la  fnct,  tV 
affairs  of  India  had  oontinned  In  a  Tf<"  •^ 
doubtful  tranquillity.    Tbe  Jeahmsy  of  ckc 
British  waa  at  length  justly  arooaed  hj  > 
proclamation  of  the  Prenoh   sovernor  U 
the  Isle  of  Prance,  tn  1798.  wblcik  oi«&j 
mentioned    an    alliance  formed    betwnv 
Tlppoo  and  the  French  repabUc.  tor  t^ 
destruction  of  the  Brlttah  pow«v  tn  fadis. 
The  govemor-^neral,  on  this,  densandcni 
an  explanation  of  him.  whlda  b^nw  ^^^m 
and  evidently  intended  to  prooraaainate  oor 
military  operations,  the  rodnctton  of  tfe« 
fort  of  Seringapatam  waa  im»^^f^t^|j  ,^ 
solved  on. 

After  having  been  repulsed,  -with  eoa- 
slderable  lose.  In  an  attack  of  tl^e  nonili 
army  under  general  Btoart,  Ttx»puo  aaib  re- 
treated to  flerlngapatam.  The  na*tn  arwy 
nnder  general  Harrla,  eoaalsteil  of  suw 
men.  besides  the  nlnm**  oaralrv  all  «ow> 
pletely  equipped :  that  nnder  gesieml  Sie- 
art  was  equally  efllelent.  On  xii«  srd  «e 
April  the  army  oame  within  st^ht  at  Se- 
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ringapatain,  took  lt«  position  on  (he  5tb. 
aud  on  the  0th  the  principal  outposts  were 
In  po«scM>lon  of  the  British.  Several  let- 
ters passed,  and  on  the  90th  general  Har- 
ris received  an  overture  of  peace  from  Tip- 
poo,  which  he  answered,  on  the  22nd.  with 
a  draft  of  preliminaries;  but  the  terms 
were  too  severe  for  the  enemj  to  accept. 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  therefore,  the  British 
lotteries  began  to  open,  and  In  the  course 
of  the  day  a  breach  was  made  in  thefausse- 
bray  wall;  the  main  rampart  was  shat- 
tered ;  and.  to  complete  the  misfortune  of 
the  )>csleged,  a  shot  kavlng  struck  their 
magazine.  It  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion. The  breacli  being  thought  prac- 
ticable, on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May  4,000 
men  were  stationed  In  the  trenches  before 
daybreak.  The  assault  was  led  on  by 
general  Balrd,  and  began  at  one  o'clock.  In 
six  minutes  the  forlorn  hope  had  reached 
the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  the  Bri- 
tish colours  were  Instantly  planted.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  breach,  which  was  100 
feet  wide,  was  crowded  with  men.  After  a 
short  conflict  the  panic  became  general  in 
the  fort :  thousands  quitted  it,  and  others 
hUd  down  their  arms.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan, 
offering  protection  to  him  and  his  friends 
upon  surrendering  unconditionally.  The 
young  prince  Surrendered  to  general  Baird, 
and  the  body  of  Tippoo  was  afterwards 
found  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  lying 
among  heaps.of  slain,  covered  with  wounds. 

His  dominions  were  now  partitioned 
among  bis  conquerors,  and  the  Mahratttas 
were  admitted  to  a  share,  from  motives  of 
policy,  though  they  had  taken  no  part  In 
the  war.  A  descendant  of  the  ancient  ra- 
jahs of  Ifysore.  about  five  years  old,  was 
sought  out  and  placed  on  the  throne  with 
great  ceremony,  under  certain  conditions ; 
and  tlio  sons  and  relations  of  Tippoo  were 
removed  to  the  Oamatic  Thus  terminated 
one  of  the  most  important  wars  in  which 
the  Anglo- IndUtns  had  been  ever  engaged ; 
aud  fur  some  time  at  least  it  secured  them 
from  the  reappearance  of  a  formidable 
enemy.    A.D.  1790. 

As  the  conquests  of  Tippoo  and  Hyder 
were  retAlued  by  the  British,  and  a  sul>' 
sidiary  treaty  had  been  formed  with  the 
niuun,  by  which  the  defence  of  his  domi- 
nions was  undertaken  by  them  upon  bis 
providing  for  the  expense,  the  gret^r  part 
of  the  Deccau  was  now.  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, subject  to  their  authority. 

Arrangements  were  now  concluded  with 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  by  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  Dooab  and  other  countries  were 
ceded  to  the  British  for  the  support  of  a 
subsidiary  force.  Under  these  tmusaetlons 
followed  a  war  with  the  Mahratu  chiefs, 
Sclndia,  and  Ragoji  BbosU,  rajah  of  Berar, 
whose  armies  were  defeated  in  the  south  by 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  brother  of  the  gover- 
nor^ouerml,  and  in  the  north  by  lord  Lake ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Douab.  with 
Delhi  and  Agra,  were  taken  possession  of 
in  the  north ;  whilst  In  the  south,  Cnttack 
on  the  eastern,  and  part  of  Quierat  on  the 
west^'m  coaat,  were  annexed  to  the  British 
domlnloos.    A  war  with  Hollar,  another 


Mahratta  prince,  followed.  He  made  a 
rapid  incursion  into  the  Douab,  and  oom- 
mtited  some  ravages ;  but  was  pursued  by 
lord  Lake  to  the  Sikh  country,  and  all  his 
territories  occupied  by  a  British  force.  The 
whole,  however,  was  restored  to  him  at  the 
peace. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  British  India 
at  the  period  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesiey's 
return  to  Europe.  He  had  conducted  our 
affairs  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  with  an 
oriental  magnlflcence  of  design,  and  per^ 
haps  of  expenditure :  but  he  seems  fairly 
to  claim  the  merit  of  having  crushed  in  a 
most  masterly  manner  the  alarming  combl-' 
nations  of  Mahratta  and  Prencb  enmity, 
aud  entirely  to  have  laid  the  basis  of  the 
measures  which  were  successfully  followed 
out  by  lord  Comwallis. 

In  1806  lord  Wellesley  was  snooeeded  by 
lord  Comwallis,  again  appointed  govemor- 
generaL  His  policy  was  of  a  padflc  charac- 
ter; and  upon  his  death,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  India,  it  was  adopted  by  his  tem- 
porary successor,  sir  George  Barlow. 

Lord  Minto  arrived  in  India  In  1807. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  remaining  possessions 
of  the  French  In  the  east:  and  the  isle  of 
France  and  Mauritius,  and  the  Uvge  Island 
of  Java,  were  subdued  by  armamenta  fitted 
out  in  Indiik 

At  the  end  of  1818  the  marquhi  of  Hast- 
ings arrived  as  govemor-generaL  The  de- 
termination of  nil  predecessors  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  native  states  had 
been  attended  with  deplorable  dissensions 
amongst  themselves,  and  bad  encouraged 
them  to  commit  outrages  on  the  British 
dominions,  the  repression  of  which  soon  led 
to  active  warfare.  On  the  northern  frontier 
the  conduct  of  the  Ooorkha  government  of 
Kepaul  having  provoked  hostilities,  the 
HlmaUya  was  traversed  by  the  British 
armies,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  mountain 
country  permanently  annexed  to  the  sute. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Pindareea,  a  set 
of  freebooters,  secretly  supported  by  the 
Mahratta  princes,  were  next  punished  by 
the  annihiUtlon  of  their  hordes,  lu  1814 
these  bands  comprised  about  40.000  horse, 
who  subsisted  wholly  on  plunder.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  against  them,  the 
pelshwa  and  the  rajah  of  Nagpore  attempt- 
ed, by  treachery  and  murder,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  British  control ;  and  hostilities 
ensued,  which  phu*ed  the  territories  and 
persons  of  both  princes  In  the  bands  of 
their  enemies,  aj>.  1818.  The  Pindareea 
were  at  flrat  bodies  of  mercenary  horse, 
serving  different  princes  for  hire  during 
war.  and  In  time  of  peace  subsisting  upon 
plunder.  Lands  along  the  Nerbuddah  had 
been  assigned  to  some  of  their  leaders  by 
the  princes  of  Malwa;  and  from  hence  they 
occasionally  made  Incursions  into  the  Bri- 
tish provinces,  devastating  the  country  in 
the  most  ferocious  manner,  and  disappear- 
ing before  a  force  could  be  assembled 
against  them.  It  was  resolved,  however,  in 
the  year  1817,  to  hunt  them  Into  their 
native  holds,  and  either  to  exterminate 
them,  or  to  drive  them  from  the  position 
which  they  occapled,  in  the  very  centre  of 
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nattTe  troops  rose  lo  matioy,  flrad  on  their 
offlcera,  aod  broke  open  the  gaoL  A  crowd 
of  prlaoners  were  Mt  free,  and  these  with 
the  soldiers  sttacked  erery  Koropean, 
and  mardered  all  whom  they  oonid  flnd» 
whether  women  or  children.  The  English 
soldiers  wer«  preparing  for'Cliurch  p»> 
rade;'  thojr  immc^ately  marched  to  the 
lines,  when  the  mutineers  fled  and  took  the 
road  to  DelhL  The  night  was  dark,  the  star 
tlon  was  biasing,  and  the  English  tnx>ps 
oould  not  pnrsue  them :  but  their  escape  lit 
np  the  flame  of  rebellion  throughout  India. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  a  party  of 
horsemen  were  seen  from  the  ramparts 
of  Delhi  riding  furionsly  towards  the 
town.  They  were  the  rangnard  of  the 
great  army  who  flocked  to  Delhi,  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  dominion  of  ttie 
foreigner.  As  soon  ss  they  bad  entered 
tho  Oalcntta  gate,  they  b^an  to  murder 
crery  European  whom  they  met.  On  hear- 
ing the  news,  a  natlre  regiment  was  sent 
down  to  oppnse  them.  The  troopers  mur- 
dered all  the  ofllcers,  and  then  shook  hands 
with  the  sepoys.  The  residents  then,  so  far 
as  ihey  were  able,  escaped  to  the  Flagstaff 
Tower,  still  trusting  in  the  fldelity  of  the 
native  troops ;  bat  the  hope  was  doomed  to 
dtvappointment,  and  at  length  ootonel 
Oraves,  the  brigadier,  advised  all  who 
could  to  make  their  eso^ie.  Many  Eu- 
ropeans found  their  way  or  were  taken  to 
the  Palace,  but  all  were  murdered,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  his  sons.  A  few 
only,  after  facing  Incredible  dangers  and 
hardships,  escaped  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
enemies.  It  was  plainly  hopeless  to  hold  the 
fortifications  against  the  rebels,  but  It  was 
resolved  that  they  should  not  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  powder  magazine ;  and  llout. 
Willoughby,  with  some  others  as  heroic  as 
himself,  determined  to  sacriOce  bis  own  life 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  mutineerib  He  was 
so  severely  Injured  by  the  explosion  that  be 
died  a  few  days  afterwards ;  lieut.  Forrest 
and  Rayner  survived.  GenenU  Anson,  the 
ooromander-ln-rhlef,  was  at  this  time  at 
Simla  for  his  health ;  on  hearing  of  the 
mutiny  he  hastened  towards  Delhi,  but  was 
carried  off  by  cholera  at  KumauL  His 
successor,  general  Beed.  was  far  too  lU  to 
lie  fitted  for  the  duties  required  of  him,  btit 
on  the  8th  of  June  he  reached  the  camp  of 
sir  Henry  Bernard  at  Alleepore,  which  Is 
one  day's  march  from  Delhi.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  general  Wilson ;  and  the  com- 
bined force  carried  the  position  of  the 
enemy  at  Badulee  Ke-Saral,  where  they 
divided  and  took  two  dilferent  roads,  meet- 
ing again  at  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  near  tho 
Moree  gate  of  Delhi.  Thus  was  commenced 
the  siege  whose  victorious  close  dealt  the 
death-blow  to  any  hopes  which  the  rebels 
might  have  of  reestablishing  the  old  Mogul 
supremacy  In  India.  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
.  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  details  of  the  out- 
breaks as  they  occurred  at  different  places ; 
but  In  justice  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
these  atrocities  were  not  unlversaL  At  more 
than  half  tho  stations  of  revolt  no  general 
massacres  were  committed,  and  in  some 
In^tanoes  tho  sepoys,  while  joining  In  the 
mutiny,  exerted  themeelvea  strenoously 


to  secure  the  safety  of  their  ofllcers  with 
their  families.  At  Allahabad  almost  all 
the  ofllcers  were  murdered,  and  women 
and  children  killed  with  horrid  cruel- 
ties; but  colonel  Keill  arrived  on  the  11  th 
of  June,  and  inflicted  a  severe  chastise- 
ment on  the  rebels.  Offlccrs,  women,  and 
children  were  Indiscriminately  murdered 
at  Jhansl,  In  Bundelcund,  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Jumna;  and  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  districts  of  Meerut,  Moozuf- 
fumuggur,  Booltmdshuhur,  and  the  Delhi 
territory  east  of  the  Jumn&  At  Benares 
an  outbreak  was  promptly  repressed,  and 
the  place  was  not  threatened  again.  All 
popular  attempts  at  Insurrections  were 
sternly  put  down  by  colonel  NellL  But  the 
mutiny  spread  at  Sbahjehanpoor,  Barellly, 
and  Moorsdabad,  and  the  revolted  regi- 
ments hastened  to  join  the  insurgents  at 
DelbL 

The  first  solid  ground  of  hope  for  tho 
British  came  from  the  country  where  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  there  would 
be  the  least  reason  for  expecting  it.  Only 
a  few  years  before,  the  people  of  the  Puu- 
jaub  were  our  most  determined  enemies ; 
In  the  present  struggle  they  were  our 
most  valuable  allies,  and  fought  through- 
out with  the  most  implacable  hostility 
against  the  sepoys.  Early  in  May,  sir 
John  Lawrence,  tho  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Punjaub,  found  it  prudent  to  disarm 
the  sepoy  regiments  at  Lahore;  and  this 
task  was  accomplished  with  consummate 
tact  and  promptitude.  The  most  efficient 
aid  was  also  given  by  the  rajah  of  Puttee- 
ala  (whose  territory  bordered  on  the  dis- 
trict of  Umballah),  as  well  as  by  the  rajah 
of  Jhc^id.  In  Peshawur  colonel  Edwardes 
was  strenuously  aided  by  the  native  chiefs, 
who  sent  powerful  levies  to  join  in  the 
siege  of  DelhL 

Still  the  mutiny  of  regiments  went  on  at 
Jhelum,  at  Rawul  Plndee  and  other  places. 
At  Sealkote,  they  broke  out  with  great 
barbarity,  but  they  soon  underwent  a 
terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  general 
Nicholson.  At  G waller,  the  troops  of  the 
Maharajah  Scindla  joined  the  mutineers, 
but  the  Maharajah  himself  opposed  them 
resolutely  and  could  not  be  driven  from  his 
resolution  to  protect  the  Europeans,  and  to 
give  them  all  aid  In  their  attempts  to 
escape.  To  the  reply  that  they  were  flght- 
ing  for  their  dan,  or  faith,  he  retorted  that 
robbery  and  murder  were  no  part  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  he  could  not  join  men  who 
used  such  arms  as  these.  But  the  flame 
was  spreading  far  and  wide.  At  Saugor,  at 
Nusseerabad,  at  Neemuch,  Agra  and  Dina- 
pore,  the  same  scenes  uf  mutiny  were  re- 
peated, and  many  acts  of  cruelty  perpe- 
trated. In  Oude  the  mutiny  was  general. 
From  Seetapore  It  wread  to  Sbahjehanpoor 
and  FyaalMul.  At  Lucknow  the  first  at- 
tempts at  revolt  were  promptly  repressed 
by  sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  occ^iplod  him- 
self busily  in  strengthming  the  fortifica- 
tions to  the  utmost :  but  within  a  few 
weeks  all  the  native  forces  had  mutinied, 
and  the  Europeans  were  reduced  to  a  state 
ofslega 

But  more  than  all  otbera*  the  town  of 
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Cnwnpore  U  M«(>clate<l  with  the  most 
(rlKfatfnl  memories  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
Thnre  the  reroltexl  scpcj-s  joined  the  troop* 
nf  Nana  Sahib  at  BIthoor,  who  marched  on 
Oawnpore,  plundered  the  trauurx  and 
Heiced  the  magazine,  which  had  not  been 
binwn  up.  The  Bampeans  were  within  the 
entrenchment*,  which  did  not  deaerre  the 
name  of  defence*  or  fortlflcations ;  and 
tlifir  nuffcrlnffa  soon  became  Intense.  On 
the  24th  of  June  Nana  Sahib  promiaed  to 
allow  them  all  to  go  In  safety  to  Allahabad, 
If  thejr  would  give  up  all  the  treasure  and 
stores  In  the  camp.  This  was  Anally  agreed 
to,  and  the  compact  was  ratified  with  a 
solemn  oath  by  the  IVana.  On  the  97th 
conTcyances  were  sent  to  carry  the  women 
and  children  to  the  rlrer  side.  When  they 
reached  It,  the  offlcers  found  the  boats 
high  up  in  the  mud;  and  while  they  pro- 
ceeded to  get  them  clear  of  the  bank,  the 
sepoys  opened  Are,  and  rery  few  Indeed 
escai>od  the  massacre.  Those  who  were 
not  killed  were  carried  back  to  Oawnpore, 
where  the  men  were  shot,  and  the  women 
and  children  were  shut  up  In  a  building 
which  had  been  used  as  an  assembly-room. 

General  Havelock  had  now  returned  from 
the  war  In  Persia :  and  he  hastened  with 
all  speed  to  Allahabad,  to  organise  the 
British  force  of  1,400  for  the  relief  of  Oawn- 
pore. He  encountered  and  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Futtehpore ;  but  before  he  could 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  expedltiftn, 
the  nana  had  executed  the  most  horrible 
atntdty  which  disgnured  this  fearful  war. 
He  ordered  all  the  women  and  children  to 
be  mardered  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
a  well.  General  Havelock  said  that  he  spoke 
without  exaggeration  In  saying  that  the 
bloi>d  of  these  rictims  rote  above  the  soles 
of  his  boots  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  butchery.  He  found  Nana 
Bnhib  intrenched  in  a  very  strong  position 
at  Ahlrwa,  and  utterly  defeated  his  army. 
The  next  morning  Nana  Sahib  blew  up  the 
mngnxine  and  evacuated  Oawnpore.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  make  any  stand  at  Btthoi>r, 
and  the  English  took  possession  of  his  palsce 
with  twenty  guns  which  he  had  left  tliere. 
Leaving  colonel  Nelll  in  command,  general 
Havelock  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now.  He  engaged  the  en«  my  several  times. 
And  always  with  the  same  signal  success : 
but  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  reach  Lucknow,  and 
wcordingly  he  awaited  at  Oawnpore  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  under  sir  J.  Outnim. 
His  troops  were  reduced  to  700;  and  h? 
wrote,  stating  as  much,  to  colonel  Inglls, 
who  was  commanding  the  garrison  at  Luck- 
now,  and  advising  him  to  cut  his  way  out, 
if  possible.  Oolonel  Inglls  explained  the 
Impossibility  of  doing  this  with  a  number 
of  heiplefl*  women  and  children,  but  said 
tliat  they  had  provisions  to  last  them  till 
the  10th  of  September. 

Heanwhile.  the  siege  of  Delhi  was  pro- 
secuted with  unabated  vigour.  In  every 
sortie,  the  besieged  were  defeated,  and 
sometime* with  featfnl  loss:  but  the  for- 
tifications resisted  for  many  weeks  the 
efforts  of  the  besiegers,  without  sustaining 
much  apparent  injury.  On  the  17th  of  July, 


I  general  Reed,  from  lU  bealUi,  baitdrd  ovn 
the  command  to  geoeiml  ^riiaon  aad  is. 
the  loth  of  August,  bn9sdler-«e«k<nl  5- 
cholson  arrived,  brin«r1nff  with  htm  a  tam 
of  J,aoo  Bnropeans  and  Rrkhs  ;  the  nsatv^ 
of  the  besiegers  were  thus  rwfse^d  to  aiwr. 
9,000,  of  whom  one  half  wer«  Evmoean 
An  attempt  of  the  be*ie«ed  to  n«rt  not  ^ 
the  dty  and  attack  tb«  cwnp  tn  the  tot 
was  frustrated,  and  eaiiy  Jn  September  m 
position  of  the  bestegrrs  iraa  matcrtally  Is- 
proved  by  the  arrival  of  a  sie^e  tnta  tram 
Meerut.  Ontbellthat«rrlllc  utdlDnsie'. 
Are  was  commenced  anlnst  the  town :  wftt 
the  roo*t  determined  bniTery  a  mrty  .< 
officers  and  men  blew  open  the  <S^mm 
gate,  almost  at  the  mume  of  the  eamfi 
guns;  but  some  daya  yet  Tminwi]  ixtun 
the  whole  Hoe  of  outer  deftaaoea  vaatakn. 
The  gate  of  the  palace  was  at  last  hiom 
In,  and  It  waa  oecnpled  by  oar  trooea  « 
the  >oth.  On  the  day  foUowlxur.  thear^ 
king  of  Delhi,  who  bad  made  htowawLW 
brought  back  a  prtsoner.  Bu  tira  m» 
were  taken  In  the  tomb  of  the  aaitan  H> 
mayun,  and  ahot  by  oaptaJn  Hodjnca.  wb.- 
alBrroed  that  he  did  bo,  a«  thlaldhaWttei  sb 
attempt  would  be  made  to  r««c«etbe  whs  , 
CCS.  Two  other  aon*  of  the  fcto»  wereW 
•equenUy  tried,  condemned,  and  execated. 
On  the  16th  of  September,  several  0& 
ram  reached  Oawnpore  with  tlSe  rrintant- 
menta  for  which  general  Havelock  had 
been  obliged  to  wait,  and  three  dars  »n*e 
wards  the  relieving  fome  croaaedtbe  fias-  ' 
gea.  They  had  to  moounter  a  fierce  onw^ 
sltion  under  the  moat  dlaadranta«e<msea' 
cumstances  before  they  coold  m^^  tfe* 
brave  garrison  who  for  ao  many  weeks  }m6 
kept  a  whole  army  at  bay.  Dartmr  the  si«e 
sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  died  from  therf 
fects  of  a  wound  Inflicted  by  a  ahi^  whicfr 
burst  In  the  room  where  he  waa  Bfttla* 
the  buildings  had  been  tborousrhlx  nddfcR^ 
with  slmt,  the  sick  and  wounded  wwr 
killed  In  the  middle  of  room*  whi<re  It  ««• 
thought  that  no  shot  oonld  toneh  thwn. 
Thegarrlsonhadto  fl»ht  by  nlirhK  aad  fey 
day,  worn  out  with  slckneaa  and  waat  ^ 
food,  while  the  women  and  children  were 
utterly  prostrate  from  the  mlaery  and  hard- 

But  with  all  thU  there  waa  not  <niiy  ^ 
complaining,  but  an  indomitable  reeolatfeiB 
to  take  part  in  the  defence,  ah  tmr  as  thtir 
powers  might  enable  them.    Still  when  the 
relieving  force  had  made  lt«  way  to  the  re- 
sidency. It  was  found  Impomble  to  ctmrrr 
the  women  and  children  to  Oawnpore  with- 
out  the  greatest  risk  of  being  annihilated 
on  the  way:  they  determined  therefore  to 
wait  tlU  sir  Oolln  Oampbell  ahonld  arrire 
with  new  troops  from  Bnghuid.     The  first 
ship  with  troops  left  England  on  the  1st 
of  July  :  but  it  was  not  till  the  oth  of  No- 
vember that  sir  Colin  Campbell  waa  able*  to 
march  from  Oawnpore  to  relieve  the  fwre    ■ 
at  Lucknow.    On  the  lOtb  this  wx>tk  wae  at 
length  accomplished,  but  It  yet   reonired 
great  skill  to  remove  the  sick  and  wonaded 
without  exposing  them  to  the  enemy's  ftre  - 
and  this  was  done  by  removing  them  qnletty 
during  the  night,  when  by  a  furious  fire  t& 
front,  the  enemy  had  been  led  to  mupftme 
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ttiat  an  Immediate  attack  was  Intended.  On 
the  S3nd  of  Norember  general  HavelorJc 
died  of  dyaenteiT.  after  a  career  of  unbroken 
Tictory,  not  leas  belored  for  tlie  goodneM 
of  his  life  than  ralued  for  hit  wisdom  and 
brarery  as  a  lender.  Before  the  month  ended, 
general  Windham  receired  a  serere  check 
near  Oawnpore.  and  indeed  ran  the  nar- 
rowest risk,  not  mereljr  of  being  defeated, 
bat  of  being  cut  to  i^eces  hj  the  enemy. 
Fortunately  sir  Colin  Campbell  arrtred  In 
time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  He  foand 
Oawnpore  completely  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  be  had  first  to  provide  for  the 
passage  of  his  sick  and  wonnded  by  the 
bridge,  which  was  the  only  means  of  cross- 
ing the  Ganges.  A  constant  fire  was  kept 
npon  the  rebels  from  the  left  bank  till  all 
had  crossed,  and  at  length  on  the  0th  of  De- 
cember, a  battle  began,  in  which  the  naval 
brigade*  under  captain  PeeU  contriboted 
greatly  to  secure  the  victory.  General  CJrant 
was  then  sent  with  orders  to  destroy  the 
buildings  belonging  to  Nana  Sahib  at  Bi- 
thoor.  and  falling  In  with  the  enemy  at 
Ghat,  a  ferry  across  the  Ganges,  he  defeated 
them  withont  losing  a  single  roan. 

Few  things  were  more  strange  abont  thti 
mutiny  than  the  want  of  concert  with 
which  the  regiments  of  sepoys  seem  to  have 
acted.  Not  a  few  of  them  revolted  when 
the  rebellion  was  all  but  cmshcd.  and  when 
mutiny  appeared  the  very  height  of  childish 
absurdity.  Thus  the 34th  N.I. at  Chittagong, 
not  far  from  Calcutta,  chose  the  I8tb  of 
November  for  iu  outbreak.  But  the  real 
danger  was  now  past.  The  civil  measures, 
taken  by  the  government.  If  not  so  severe 
as  the  military,  were  on  the  whole  not 
lees  Judicious.  In  June,  the  ex-king  of 
Oude  and  his  vixier  were  arrested  and  iro- 
prisonedJn  fort  William.  The  liberty  of 
the  Indian  press  was  suspended  for  one 
year ;  and  on  the  Slst  of  July,  an  order  was 
issued  regulating  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  mutineers.  This  order  was 
severely  critloisod,  if  not  condemned  as  Im- 
practicable, by  those  who  had  to  carry  it 
out ;  but  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning  can- 
not be  disputed.  An  extreme  severity, 
'after  the  requisite  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  rebellious  and  disorderly,* 
would,  it  afflrroed,  only  'exasperate  the 
people,  and  would  probably  induce  them  to 
band  together  in  large  numbers  for  the 
protection  of  their  lives,  and  with  a  view 
to  reuilAtlon.'  while  '  It  would  greatly  add 
to  the  dlfflcnltlee  of  settling  the  country 
hereafter'  Against  the  adverse  criticism  so 
called  forth,  the  governor-general  effectu- 
ally defended  himself  by  referring  to  in- 
stances In  which  the  indlscriminatebuming 
of  villages  was  producing  the  worst  effects 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  where 
the  repression  of  this  severity  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  enc/)uraging  results. 

Thus  in  a  few  months  the  great  centre 
of  the  rebellion  had  been  destroyed,  and 
this  had  been  effected  before  the  arrival  of 
any  of  the  troops  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  England,  and  solely  by  the  forces 
organised  in  the  north-western  parts  of 
India.  The  loss  in  revenue  was  estimated 
at  nearly  six  mlUlont,  that  from  the  plunder 


of  storea  and   treasures  at   nearly  three 
milliona,  yet  the  area  of  cultivation  was 

firobably  nowhere  diminished;  in  Bengal 
t  had  even  increased  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  district  between  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  which  is  known  as  the  Doab, 
the  mutiny  had  been  practically  suppressed, 
but  Rohilcund  on  the  north  of  the  Ganges 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who 
also  held  Calpee  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion lietwecn  Agra  and  Allahabad.  They 
were  also  still  formidable  In  Bundelcund ; 
but  the  whole  of  Oude  had  been  In  effect 
lost  to  us.  All  the  defeated  regiments 
were  flying  to  Lucknow.  determined  there 
to  make  the  last  stand  against  the  British 
power  with  all  the  resources  of  a  large 
city,  and  aided  bv  a  lighting  population 
who  were  animated  by  the  strongest  hatred 
of  English  rule. 

In  January  1868,  the  king  of  Delhi  was 
tried  in  the  palace  for  his  share  in  the 
rebellion,  found  guilty,  and  sent  to  end 
his  days  at  Rangoon  in  uurraah.  The  cam- 
paign of  Uiis  year  consisted  of  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  victories,  and  at  one  or 
two  places  only  was  anything  like  a  really 
formidable  resistance  encountered.  After 
the  recovery  of  Neeranch  and  Indore,  sir 
Hugh  Rose  took  the  fort  of  Ralghur,  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Central  India;  and 
then  advanced  to  Saugor,  where  a  number 
of  English,  with  women  and  children,  had 
been  besieged  for  many  months.  The  place 
was  relieved  on  the  Srd  of  February :  but 
a  more  Important  work  was  the  march  on 
Jhansi,  the  road  to  which  was  strongly 
occupied  by  the  rebels.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  hard  fighting  In  which  the  enemy 
was  always  defeated,  and  at  length  the 
troops  reached  Jhansi  itself,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  about  19,000  men,  headed  by 
the  Ranee,  a  woman  of  very  determined 
character.  The  place  was  very  strong,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  garrison  were  re- 
solved to  defend  it  to  the  uttermost,  for 
with  the  fall  of  Jhansi  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  in  Central  India  must  be  irretriev- 
ably lost.  But  their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing. After  having  lost  some  5.000  men, 
the  Ranee  with  her  troops  abandoned  the 
town.  This  waa  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Awa  and  Calpee,  which  latter  place  had 
bet>n  held  by  Taatla  Topee,  almost  the  only 
rebel  leader  who  had  acquired  any  military 
reputation  during  the  war.  This  chlefuin 
made  his  way  towards  Gwalior,  and  with 
others  defeated  Sclndia  near  his  own  capl- 
ul.  Sclndia  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  he 
took  refuge  in  the  British  cantonments  at 
Agra.  Rao  Sahib,  a  nephew  of  Nana  Sahib, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Gwalior.  But 
when  sir  Hugh  Rose  approached  the  city, 
Tantia  Topee  quitted  Gwalior  and  left  the 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  to  lead  the  sepoys  and  the 
Gwalior  contingent  against  the  English. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  the  final  battle  took 
place,  and  the  Ranee  died  flghting  hand  t^) 
hand  with  her  enemies ;  but  her  body  was 
never  fotmd,  and  It  waa  probably  burnt 
after  her  death. 

At  Lucknow  the  rebel  forces  had  made 
many  attempts  to  dislodge  sir  James  Out- 
ram  from  his  position  at  the  Alumbagh 
4cl 
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1>cfor«  tbo  MTiral  of  sir  Oolin  Campbell, 
bat  none  of  thece  efforts  w«>re  •oreeMfnl, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March  be  aturked  the 
enem7  and  teized  their  poiitlon.    The  final 
aMNult  took  plare  on  the  91tt.  the  city  of 
Litrknow  w%»  taken,  and  the  head  of  the 
nJM'lHon  !n  Oude  wa»  cruthed.    Bnt  the 
iH'ttlrinent  of  the  country  Involred  a  oon- 
tntveray  which   waa  felt  In  Rnvlnnd  not 
Ie*a  than  in  India.    When  on  the  Srd  of 
M^rrh.  the  irovcrnoMrmeral  iMned  a  pro- 
cianiation  which  confliicated  the  Uuids  of 
all  the  talookdars  or  landholders  in  Oude, 
with  theeiceptlon  of  five  or  six  iipeclalljr 
named,  air  Janice  Oatram  forcibly  ur^cd 
the  lujuttice  and  Imprudence  of  the  mea- 
Bure^    He  expre»i»ed  his  stnm?  conviction 
that  the  landholders  on  beftring  this  pnv 
clamatlon  would  prepare  for  a  desperate 
rrslitance,  that  they  had  been  treated  with 
frrcat  Injustice  In  the  previous  settlement, 
and  that  they  onirht  to  be  considered  as 
honourable  enemies,  rather  than   rebels, 
and  that  If  they  were  not  so  treated,   a 
Kuorllla  warfare  wonid  be  the  result,  which 
must  be  terribly  disastrous  to  the  European 
tn>ops  eniraired  in  it.    In  answer  to  this 
nmonsimnce,  the  gorernnr-freneral  modl- 
n<>d  bis  pmclamation,  so  far  as  to  say  that 
for  all  who  came  forward  to  submit  them- 
K'lves  to  the  government,  their  prompt 
oljoilhnre  would  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
titlf  for  the  rrsioration  of  their  rights ;  l)Ut 
he  added  that  to  grant  more  would  be  to 
treat  them  not  merely  as  honourable  en- 
enilen,  bat  as  enemies  who  had  been  tIc- 
torioua.    When  this  proclamation  was  re- 
ceived In  England  lord  Ellenbor«>agh  re- 
plied immediately  Id  strong  terms  of  con- 
demnation ;  but  the  resnlts  of  bis  Interfe- 
rence have  been  already  reoonnted  In  the 
Histmy  afKngland.  In  its  modified  form  the 
proclamation  was  published,   and  at  the 
tame  time  the  talookdars  were  summoned,  l 
on  pain  of  Imprlitnument  with  Hoiri^lng,  to 
surrender  all  their  arms  within  a  given 
time.     The  order  was  to  all   appearance 
complied  with,  yet  there  was  nothing  bnt 
their  own  assurance  to  prove  that  weapons  ; 
and  ammunition  had  not  been  buried  or  , 
otherwise  concealed,  to  be  nscd  If  ever  a  ' 
favfturable  opportunity  ahould  again  pre- 1 
sent  itselt    Thus  waa  the  great  mntlny  of 
India  ended,  and  do   great   orlrainal   ro- 
ni allied  at  large  except  the  Infamoiu  Nana 
Biililb. 

The  danger  waa  past.  It  remains  that 
the  Kngiish  nation  should  ponder  well,  and 
act  on  the  lesson  and  warning  which  it 
enforcea.  The  leason  Is,  that  the  policy  of 
annexation  Is  foolish  as  well  as  nnjast; 
the  wamlnff  li.tJuil  we  itaotUd  nukercpArft- 


tion.  so  far  aa  reparattoo  1«  po^ble.    ..«. 
can  be  DO  doabt  that  Sana  Satafb.  InfiiM:^ 
as  be  la,  was  grierooaly  Injured  1^  lort  Thi- 
housie.  who  aystematleallx  met  at  nnagkf 
the  onlversal  Hindoo  rule  of  sidnpt^w  t> 
eaae  of  failure  of  male  betra,  and  tben  wed 
such  faiiare  as  a  reaaon  for   annrraflfc 
Donbtlesa  the  kingdom  at  Oiule  vaa  mt«e- 
rably  governed;   yet  at  the  tise  wv>  dts 
throned  the  king,  we  owed  talm  osm  mtlHec 
aterling  In  money,  and  by  way  of  leiMtUa 
another  million  we  bad  ceded   to  blaa 
fertile  bat  onbaalthy  district  called  Torwe 
which  waa  of  no  great  aae  to  ooraHTw! 
Bnt  when  lord  Dalhonalei  detorrataeA  t^ 
annex  Onde.  he  alao  teiaed  npoa  tbla  scafi' 
which  we  bad  given  ap  to  pay  tmx  drt*. 
and  confiscated  the   mllUoo    wblc^ 
owing  to  him  In   caah.     Bo  agate,  tf 
rule  is  In  many  waya  beneflcUJ.  It  carrM 
with  It  lU  own  pecnltar    faan^lsa  as^ 
disadvantages;   and   an  erldeoc«  c<  tfas 
is  found  In  the  tact,  that  when  amet—c 
by  native  princea,  most  atatea  laTe  \mt 
surplus  revenues;  with  aa,  they  exhifcti 
an  annual  deficit.    It  baa  been  well  m^  ft 
the  Indian  mntlny  that  fmm  ft,  *  We  have 
had  a  lesson,  which,  if  dinrnit  to  acoafr*. 
It  was  dangerous  to  forget, _a  leaaoe  <rf 
which  the  cost  baa  been  tremendnaa.  bat 
which,  if  disregarded,  will  caose  as  toiiHWf 
an  oat  lay  ten  times  heavier  atlU.     |n  lead- 
ing that  lesson  we  spent  month*  of  as- 
utterable  anxiety   and    an^nlah.      I>arfax 
these  months  we  trembled  lest  oar  ITmtiTii 
sceptre  had  passed  away  from  na  for  ever 
were  dismayed  by  rereraea   to  onr  arw 
alike  unexpected  and  terrible,  ud  bewd 
wlibont  any  elation  of  rlctorlea  both  de- 
chive  and  inglorious.  Tbo  record  of  that  k«>   1 
son  forms  the  darkest  and  moat  hamiltannr  ' 
page  In  our  contemporary   aonala     We 
trust  It  wIU  never  he  forgotten  •  nevw 
until  the  very  names  of  thoae  who  brawtr 
died  that  we  might  recover  oar  annnwn^ 
In  India  shaU  have  been  efffcrid  ffS^ 
remembrance  of  sorrowing  widow*  sud  fe^ 
reaved  children ;  never,  while  there  ta  s 
survivor  who  witnesaed  the  anddM  ^it 
break,  who  took  part  In   I ta   rornuLSl 

inntcted  on  the  rebels;  never  until  »». 
jotctng  nnder  a  trnly  benefloent  awav  tte 
natives  of  Britlih  IndU  ahall^ai-JTrvJS! 
on  our  former  shortcomln^a.  while  tt^ 
Inhabitants  of  Independent  atatea  id^i  ^ 
equally  nnanlmona  In  prayinr  for  Sjrthl 

governea  by  their  own  nrtncwA  •  »,>,.... 
until  thoD.  let  na  act  aa  If  ^  bSfcwiSS 
that  so  iDdlan  rebelUoB  la  ttiojriS2?3 
nnjiut  annexation.*  — Tin^n  » 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 


CHAPTER  L 

Thb  Ohtneie  wiitere  pretend  to  trace  bark 
their  government  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Flood;  a  rldlcolotis  absurdity  which  we 
should  not  feel  onrselves  called  upon  to 
notice,  but  tbat  European  writers  of  no 
mean  order  hare,  without  going  to  the  full 
extent  of  Chinese  extravagance,  admitted 
their  existence  as  a  nation  considerably 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Its  early  history.  Indeed,  like  that  of  most 
other  nations  of  any  considerable  antiquity, 
seems  to  be  an  Imaginative  distortion  of  a 
few  truths  mixed  up  with  a  vast  number  of 
actions.  Their  founder  and  first  monarch 
they  affirm  to  have  been  Fohl,  who  is 
presumed  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Koah.  The  eastern  moun- 
tains of  Asia  they  take  to  be  the  Ara- 
rat of  Scripture ;  and  they  assert  that,  as 
the  waters  subsided,  Koah  followed  the 
course  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  until 
he  arrived  at  China,  where,  being  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  be  eventually  settled.  The  astute 
autltor  of  *An  Essay  on  the  Manners  and 
Spirit  of  Nations'  has  shown  a  strong  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
China,  and  brought  forward  many  argu- 
ments In  support  of  it.  '  This  state,'  says 
he,  *  has  existed  In  splendour  atiout  4,ooo 
years,  without  either  Its  laws,  manners, 
language,  or  even  the  mode  and  fashion  of 
dre»s  having  undergone  any  material  alter- 
ation. Its  history  (which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  incontefltible)  l>eing  the  only  one  founded 
on  celestial  observations,  is  traced  by  the 
most  accurate  chronology,  so  high  as  an 
eclipse  calculated  3,155  years  before  our  vul- 
gar era,  and  verified  by  the  missionaries,'  &c. 
As  the  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  almost  all  nations,  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
sought  to  conquer  other  countries,  their 
annals  for  many  ages  furplsh  nothing  re- 
markable ;  and  although  they  date  the  origin 
of  their  imperial  dynasties  (excludlnsr  those 
of  the  fabulous  times)  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  And  that  the 
country  was  long  divided  Into  several  states 
of  Independent  sovereignties;  the  princes 
or  chiefs  of  which  were  perpetually  at  war 
with  each  other.  Though  It  was  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  some  one  prince 
should  be  more  powerful  than  the  others, 
niid  even  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree 
of  authority  over  them,  yet  war  between 
state  and  state  was  the  chief  condition  of 
I'liina.  Dynasty  succeeded  dynastv  ;  terri- 
uirial  limits  were  perpetually  shifting  with 
the  good  or  111  success  of  this  or  of  that 
lirince  ;  and  what  Milton  says  of  the  early 
warfare  of  the  i»etty  princes  of  Britain,  may 
most  justly  be  repeated  here— that  it  would 
be  no  more  useful  or  interesting  to  dilate 


upon  the  early  wars  of  the  Ohineae,  than  to 
describe  the  aklrmlshes  of  the  kitea  and 
crows. 

Twenty-two  dynasties  of  prfnoes  are  enn- 
mcrated  as  having  governed  China  from 
S207  B.  a.  to  the  present  day,  the  reigning 
emperor  being  the  fifth  monarch  of  the 
twenty-second  or  Tai-Tsin  dyiuuty.  What 
may  be  termed  the  authentic  history  of 
China  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius, who  flourished  about  five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  must  be 
regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  China. 
He  endeavoured  to  unite  in  one  great  con- 
federation the  numerous  states  which  ha- 
rassed each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  con- 
structed a  moral  code  for  the  government 
of  the  people.  He  forbore  to  dive  into  the 
impenetrable  arcana  of  nature ;  neither  did 
he  bewilder  himself  in  abstruse  research^ 
on  the  essence  and  attributes  of  a  Deity, 
but  confined  himself  to  speaking  with  the 
most  profound  reverence  of  the  First  Prln- 
ciple  of  all  beings,  whom  he  represented  as 
the  most  pure  and  perfect  Essence,  the 
Author  of  all  things,  who  is  acquainted 
with  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  who 
will  never  permit  virtue  to  go  onreoom- 
pensed,  nor  vice  unpunished. 

It  is  not  until  B.  a  948  that  Chinese  hla- 
tory  begins  to  be  at  all  developed.  Che- 
Hwang-te.  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
in  that  year  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  petty  princes  of  China,  as  well  as  the 
Huns  who  Inhabited  the  immense  plains 
beyond  the  Oxus,  speedily  found  that  they 
had  a  warrior  to  deal  with.  Whenever  these 
princes  ventured  to  meet  him  they  were 
always  defeated,  until  he  had  completely 
subdued  all  the  states,  and  consolidated  the 
empire. 

Having  provided  for  his  power  within  the 
empire,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  its 
regular  and  efficient  defence  against  foreign 
invaders.  The  very  desultoriness  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Huns  made  it  difficult  to  subdue 
them.  When  he  could  meet  wl  th  them,  and 
force  them  into  a  pitched  battle,  he  never 
failed  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  them  ; 
but  they  were  no  sooner  dispersed  than  they 
rallied  ;  no  sooner  chastised  in  one  part  of 
the  empire  than  they  poured  furiously  down 
to  repeat  their  offences  in  some  other. 

Whether  the  monarch  himself,  or  his  able 
general,  Mnng-Teen,  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  surrounding  China— as  it  was  then 
limited— with  a  wall.  It  would  now  be  no 
easy  matter  to  ascertain ;  certain  it  is  that 
the  wall  was  erected  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  general. 

This  perfectly  stupendous  monument  of 
human  skill  and  industry  (Which  is  1,500 
miles  in  length,  30  feet  high,  and  16  feet 
thick  on  the  top),  could  only  have  been 
completed  by  an  absolute  monarch. 
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By  tbe  •t«rn  eierrlae  of  his  nnchecked 
power,  the  emperor  had  this  ml^htjr  wall, 
with  embattled  towers  at  oonrenlent  dta- 
tanres  on  the  top,  completed,  and  the 
towers  garrisoned,  su  as  to  serre  at  onoe  for 
watch  towers  and  f«)rtrrflses  I  His  warlike 
ppliit,  however  commendable  in  itself, 
seems  under  some  circumstances  to  hare 
degenerated  into  a  saraire  obduracy  of  char- 
acter. Thus  we  And  that  the  rm  man 
who  so  effldentljr  exerted  himself  for  the 
phyilcal  protection  of  his  subjecu,  was  so 
uttrrlr  Insensible  to  their  mural  and  Intel* 
lectuaJ  wanta,  that  he  ordered  the  destrue- 
tluD  of  the  whole  bodj  of  Chinese  liieratwe. 
In  the  low  and  diagraceful  hope  of  thus 
destroying  all  traces  of  Chinese  hUtorj 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hit  dy- 
nasty I  The  mode  In  which  tbe  wish  was 
carried  Into  execution  was  every  way 
worthy  of  the  motive  that  prompted  It ;— If 
It  is  true,  as  It  Is  recorded,  that  forrefoslng 
to  aid  in  this  wholesale  and  worse  than 
barbarous  destruction,  upwards  of  five  bun- 
dled of  the  learned  were  brutally  burled 
alive  I  The  works  of  Confucius  were  se- 
creted by  some  man  of  noble  and  well- 
directed  mind,  and  were  found,  years  after 
the  emperor's  death,  by  soms  workaun  em- 
ployed  In  repairing  a  house. 

OHAPTBR  n. 

On  the  death  of  Che-whang-te.  bts  son 
Urh-she,  less  politic  or  less  powerful  than 
his  father,  found  It  Impossible  to  prevent 
new  outbreaks  among  tbe  princes  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  nobles 
and  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  Whether 
leaguing  against  the  commands  of  the  em- 

Seror,  or  tJercelv  assailing  each  other,  they 
lied  the  whole  land  with  strife,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed;  where  the  sword  had  shed  hu- 
man blood,  the  torch  in  but  too  numerous 
Inntanoes  consumed  human  habitations; 
whole  cities  were  in  some  oases  destroyed 
and  made  utterly  desolate,  and  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  empire  seemed  at  hand, 
when  there  arose  In  the  Isnd  one  of  those 
men  of  Iron  nerve  and  iron  hand  who  fre- 
quently appear  at  precisely  that  moment 
when  tbe  myriad  evils  of  anarchy  can  only 
be  put  an  end  to  by  a  man  who  possesses 
the  talents  of  the  soldier  joined  to  the  un- 
bending will  of  the  despot. 

Lieu  Pang,  the  man  in  question,  was  ori- 
ginally the  oiptaln  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
and  notorious  in  that  character  alike  for 
his  boldness  and  his  success.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  opened  the  way 
to  his  Joining  the  profession  of  a  leader  of 
free  lances  to  that  of  a  robber,  and,  at  Hrst 
In  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes,  and 
subsequently  In  opposition  to  all  of  them  in 
succession,  he  fought  so  ably  and  success- 
fully, thnt  he  subdued  the  whole  empire, 
changed  his  name  to  that  of  Kaon-te.  and 
ascended  the  throne,  thus  founding  the 
Hang  dynasty.  Though  thus  successful 
within,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
Huns;  and  so  far  was  his  usual  success 
from  attending  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
free  the  empire  from  them,  that  he  bought 
their  quietness  with  many  and  costly  pre- 


sents, which  oa  his 
slon  of  his  SOB 
annual  tribute. 

During  sereral 
worth  reeordlBff  ta  tue  htacorr  <rf  _ 
but  In  the  reigm  of  'VToo-tee,  ttoeean^m 
assailed  by  a  socreasloa  of  mi« 
calamities.     Owtnir  to  a  hmg  «« 
of  heavy  rains  the  Roany-BoTtrer  «««  r* 
banks,  sweeping  away  c^MiwjM^iBg  ■  st 

path,  and  eaoslng  »  deatraetkm,  B««a^ -f 
property  but  also  of  hoMsa  uib.  t^  w 
truly  terrlMe.  Dann^  tiae  ssBe  rIpb  ti* 
raid  vated  lands  mre  IcEft  oosBletete  tevftr 
the  invasion  of  a  Tan.  -^t  rifth  wic  listfrr 
tlve  creatures,  locsau :  u«  »  are  ot«« 
lu  the  capital  which  bomnl  HOMrtiKi 
frightful  extent,  and  «m  osajaTuSaUi 
after  It  had  coas«n«l  a  mrtmn  porSm^ 
the  dty,  IndudliHratBMMit  tke  wlkototf  6^ 
Imperial  pahM«.    To  eoaai 


di 


t»«? 


great  national  calamtCtoB  -*ilsfaian  hsi  ■ 

piece  of  national  vood  fortone  oFthe  h^ 

est  consequence :  the  Haas  k«^ 

aM>earanee  again  ta  tm«  auben 

were  completely  rooted  la  a 

the  Clilneae,  under  t^(r  |p 

who  took  many  tbooaaads  nt 

gether  with  the  whole  «jf  Uie  teata^ 

and  baggage  of  these  aoaiadle 

So  thoroughly  hnoabled  were  the  Bi 

this  occasion. that  forrety 

did  not  again  make  their  i 

erea  i«id  homage  to  tbe  « 

Te,  against  whom,  hovrerer,  tbes-  brakz  'W 

as  flerocly  as  erer  towarda  tbeHoae  d  tti 

reign. 

In  the  Orat  year  of  tbe  Chrlsdsa  tn 
Ping-te  ascended  the  Uapcrtal  thraee  If 
only  reigned  about  Ive  y««ra.  and  imma  * 
weak  prince,  waa  eren  dartn«  that  scri^ 
rather  the  nominal  thaa  tlieraU  eunw 
for  both  he  and  the  empire  were  cuantaW 
ruled  by  Wang-maaa ,  a  mlaceS^tf 
energy,  who,  on  the  death  of  Ptnc-te.tt«4 
actual  possession  of  the  throBeT^^Mct 
be  had  long  been  the  rlrtaal  owner  W*l 
princes  espoused  the  eauae  nf  the^wlMri 
dynasty ;  but  though  they  perpetoaiir  iww 
war  upon  the  able  usurper,  he  heMpesae*- 
slon  of  the  throne  during  tbe  rexnatatoiKr 
his  life. 

Wang-raang  died  x.n,  S3,  and  was  M^ 
Cfieded  by  Hwae-yang-wang^;  be  died  ta 
A.IK  66,  and  wa/  snceeeded  by  Kwaao^WoK 
This  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  oowetiemt 
of  the  Introduction  into  CSilna.  frras  tfa 
neighbouHng  country  of  Baetera  Indls^  et 
tbe  Buddhist  religion.  ^^ 

In  the  year  80,  and  tbe  rel^B  of  Ho^e.th«> 
Tartars,  who  as  weU  as  the  Hans  Jad  th* 
Coc4ilns  were  the  perpetual  peat  of  Chlak 
sgaln  made  their  i^)pearanceu  Tbry  w«rr 
wonted  In  several  eneounteru,  and  rvn 
many  thousands  of  them  periabed.  Ther 
were  driven,  broken  and  diaptrlted.  to  Of* 
Csspiui,  and  only  then  escaped  owis«  i« 
the  fear  with  which  the  mere  proenrccof  a 
long  voyage  inspired  the  Cblneae.  Por  sr^ 
vera]  years  after  this  erent  tbe  aflsire  tf 
China  were  in  a  very  pttlahle  state*  the 
Tartara,  recnming  again  and  asaia.  Mi^d 
by  their  ravages  to  the  dlstrcasoaosS?  ' 
bad  seasons ;  and  Just  under  tboae  vety  c^ 
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cumntances  which  made  the  rule  of  a  vtgrd- 
rous  and  able  man  more  than  ever  desirable, 
it,  singularly  enough,  cbaured  that  rei^  af- 
ter reign  fell  to  the  lot  of  mere  children,  In 
whose  names  the  kingdom  was  of  course 
governed  by  the  court  fayonrltes  of  the 
existing  empress :  the  high  trust  of  the 
favourite  naturally  arising  more  from  the 
empress's  favour  than  from  his  fltness  or 
Integrity.  Drought,  famine,  plague,  and 
the  fre«iuent  curse  of  foreign  Invasion, 
made  this  part  of  Chinese  history  truly  lar 
mentshle. 

In  the  year  990  the  empire  was  divided 
Into  three,  with  the  usual  effect  of  divided 
rule  in  nelghlwurs  between  whom  nature 
has  placed  no  boundary  of  aea,  or  rock,  or 
Impracticable  desert. 

In  the  year  288,  the  emperor  Woo-te  sno- 
oeeded  In  again  uniting  the  states  Into  one 
empire.  He  died  about  two  years  later,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hwny-te,  who  reigned 
seventeen  years,  but  was  guilty  of  many 
cruelties,  and  consequently  much  disliked. 

The  history  of  no  fewer  than  113  years 
terminating  A.D.  420,  may  be  summed  up 
in  three  words  —  confusion,  pillage,  and 
slaughter.  Blther  native  generals  and  na- 
tive armies  fought,  or  the  fierce  Hun  and 
•till  fiercer  Tartar  carried  death  and  dis- 
may throughout  the  empire.  Years  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion  at  length  Inclined 
the  more  important  among  the  native  com- 
petitors to  peace,  and  two  empires  were 
formed,  the  northern  and  southern;  — the 
If  an  and  the  Tnh-cliow. 

Lew-yn,  or  Woo-te,  emperor  of  the  south- 
ern empire,  though  he  was  far  superior  in 
the  wealthiness  of  his  share  to  the  prince 
of  the  north,  was  originally  the  orphan  of 
parents  of  low  rank,  who  left  him  In  cir- 
cumstances of  such  destitution,  that  his 
youth  was  supported  by  the  actual  charity 
of  an  old  woman,  who  reared  hira  as  her 
own  son.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
ho  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  subsequently 
made  his  way  to  the  empire  by  a  succession 
of  murders  upon  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, including  the  emperor  Kung-te,  who 
was  the  last  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  Lew-yn. 
or  Woo-te.  compelled  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch publicly  to  abdicate  In  his  favour. 
The  prison  of  deposed  kings  is  proverbially 
synonymous  with  their  grave.  The  case  of 
Kung-te  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  he  was  put  to  death  by  poison. 

Woo-te  died  in  429 :  his  son,  Ying-Tang- 
Wang.  succeeded  him ;  but  was  spe^ily  do- 
posed  In  favour  of  Wan-te.  This  prince 
issiued  an  edict  against  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trines. All  Bnddhists  were  banished:  the 
Buddhist  burned,  temples  and  many  priests 

Eut  to  death  or  cruelly  tortured  and  muti- 
ited. 

Wan-te,  learned  himself,  was  a  great 
friend  and  promoter  of  learning.  Several 
colleges  were  founded  by  him,  and  his 
exertions  in  this  respect  were  the  more 
valuable,  as  they  were  imitated  by  the 
prince  of  the  north.  Wan-te  having  sharply 
reproved  his  sun  Lew-Chaou.  for  some  mis- 
conduct, and  threatened  to  disinherit  liim. 
the  sou  brutally  m\irdered  him  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a  bonze  or  priest,  who  repreaented 


that  art  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  father's  threat  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  The  guilt  of  both  the  prince  and  his 
priestly  instigator  met  with  Its  fitting  re- 
ward. Lew-senen.  half-brother  to  the  prince, 
raised  a  powerful  army,  and  attacked  Lew- 
Ohaou,  who  with  his  whole  family  was  be- 
headed, and  all  his  palaces  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Fei-le  Klng-Ho  has  been  aptly  enough 
compared  to  the  Caius  Caligula  of  Rome: 
bloodshed  appeared  to  be  his  great^t  de- 
light ;  to  be  privileged  to  approach  him  was 
at  the  same  time  to  be  in  constant  peril  of 
being  butchered ;  and  he  was  no  loss  ob- 
scene than  cruel ;  an  immense  and  gor- 
geously decorated  hall  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  most  disgtisting  and  frantic 
orgies.  The  reign  of  so  foul  a  monster 
could  not  bo  otherwise  than  short.  The 
very  officers  of  his  palace  could  not  tolerate 
his  conduct,  and  In  the  year  following  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  was  despatched 
by  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  his  palace. 

Ming-te  Tae-che  succeeded  to  the  throne 
A.D.  406.  What  ho  might  have  proved  if  his 
accession  had  been  unopposed  we  can  but 
guess ;  but.  being  opposed,  he  was  aroused 
to  a  rage  perfectly  ungovernable.  Those  of 
his  relatives  who  actually  took  up  arms 
against  him  were  not  more  hateful  than 
those  of  them  who  did  not,  and  many  of  the 
latter  were  put  to  death  by  him.  His  whole 
reign  was  passed  In  warfare  with  one  or 
more  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly  six  years, 
and  caused  so  much  misery  to  the  people, 
that  there  would  speedily  have  been  a  gene- 
ral rising  for  the  purpt^se  of  dethroning  him, 
but  for  his  opportune  death. 

Anarchy  and  war  marked  the  two  follow- 
ing reigns  of  Chwang-yn-wang  and  Shun- 
te;  the  former  was  despatched  by  an 
eunuch  employed  by  an  aspiring  general, 
who  also  compelled  8hun-ta  to  abdicate  In 
his  favour,  and  soon  afterwards  assassin- 
ated him. 

In  470  the  aspiring  and  reckless  general 
Seawu-Tadnching  ascended  the  throne,  un- 
der the  title  of  Kaou-te-now ;  be  reigned 
but  two  years,  and  the  succeeding  princes  i 
of  this  dynasty,  Tsi,  which  terminated  in 
503,  were  engaged  iii  continual  war  with 
the  prince  of  the  north,  but  performed  nei- 
ther warlike  nor  peaceful  servioea  to  merit 
notice. 

A  new  dynasty,  the  Leang,was  now  com- 
menced by  Woo-te,  who  ascended  the 
throne  In  609.  Under  him  the  old  wars 
between  the  northern  and  southern  empires 
were  continued.  Nevertheless,  though  war- 
like and  active  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  showed  himself  a  great  admirer 
and  patron  of  learning.  He  revived  some 
learned  establishments  that  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  founded  some  new  ones;  but 
probably  his  most  important  service  was 
that  of  publicly  teaching  in  person.  We 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  such  a  prince 
was  not  better  skilled  In  the  arts  of  war, 
as  then  practised,  than  In  studious  lore ; 
but  his  example  tended  to  make  learning 
fashionable,  and  he  may  therefore  be  said 
to  have  afforded  It  the  greatest  encourage- 
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to  have  no  other  bed  than  the  hare  ground, 
and,a«  If  thiN  luxurious  way  u(  lylUR  might 
lead  him  to  wn*te  In  •Ieei>  any  of  that  pre- 
ciouatlmeof  whlrh  hewaa  a  moat  rigid eco- 
uointst,  he  had.  It  l«  said,  a  bell  «u  fa»tened 
to  his  pcTion,  that  It  rung  ou  his  atteuiptiug 
to  turn  round,  »o  loudly  as  to  awaken  hlra. 
and  after  It  did  »o  he  IniuiedlAtely  rotie,  to  j 
reptit^  no  more  until  his  usual  hour  on  the 
etihUlng  night.  Kxtreines  are  proverbUlly 
said  to  meet :  but  certainly  oue*would  never 
have  suspected  that  ao  6|»artAn  a  youth 
would  have  heralded  a  manhood  of  oxceed- 
fng  luxury,  and  even  llrenttousneaa.  But 
so  it  was  :  his  companions  were  among  the 
most  debauched  wassailera  in  his  empire, 
and  he  emulated  their  conduct.  Yet  though 
lie  departed  from  the,  perhaps,  too  rigid 
severity  of  his  manners,  he  was,  to  the  last, 
a  brave  and  active  man.  and  was  sUln  at  the 
liead  of  his  troops  In  a  battle  fought  in  9M, 
having.  In  spite  of  aome  personal  defects 
••f  ciiaracter  already  noted,  iMen  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  respectable  uf  all  the 
native  Chinese  emperors. 

The  next  emperor  was  Mlng-tmng.  who 
reigned  for  only  seven  year*.  But  if  his 
n-lgn  was  short,  it  wa»  both  active  and  be- 
nctlrent;  and  If  there  are  many  greater 
names  In  the  imperial  annals,  there  is  not 
«Mic  more  beloved.  His  people  looked  upon 
him  a<!  a  parent,  and  his  whole  reign  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  the  expression  and 
achievement  of  a  truly  kind  and  paternal 
fct'ling.  Ho  died  in  OSS,  with  ■  character 
wlilrh  greater  monarchs  might  envy. 

MIn-le  succeeded  to  the  throne  In  038. 
He  only  reigned  one  year ;  but  in  that  very 
brief  space  of  time  he  contrived  to  deserve. 
If  not  to  obtJiln,  the  execration  of  the 
Chinese  women,  not  only  of  his  own  time 
but  up  to  the  present  hour.  He  It  waa  who 
established  the  truly  barbarcns  practice  of 
conflning  the  feet  of  female  children  of  the 
higher  classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
t4M*s  are  bent  completely  under  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true,  rendered  very 
diminutive  In  appearance  by  this  abomlu- 
al>le  method,  hut  are  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered almost  useless.  Tlie  loitering  and  awk- 
ward gait  of  the  women  would  be  suffldent 
t«>  make  this  practice  deserving  of  all  abhor- 
rence as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when 
we  consider  the  exqulHlte  torture  which  the 
unhappy  creatures  must  have  suffered  in 
girlhood,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  such  a 
practice  can  so  long  have  existed  In  any 
nation  possessing  even  the  flrsl  rudiments 
of  civilisation. 

Min-te  died  In  8S4,  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pei  Tel,  who 
paid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  the 
throne.  He  pftssessed,  it  would  soem,  a 
great  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  and 
like  the  generality  of  persons  who  do  so,  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  exceeding  bar- 
barity. Bvpn  the  Oilnese.  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  despotism  in  all  Its  varieties 
of  misrule,  could  not  endure  the  excess  and 
wantonness  of  his  cruelty.  A  formidable 
revolt  broke  out ;  and  finding  himself  hnrd 
pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  at 
every  moment  by  his  troops,  he  collected 
the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like 


another  Sardnnapalus.  set  fire  to  hfas 
—his  wealth,  his  family,  and  klaself  bitec 
constuned  In  the  flamea. 

Kaou-tse  now  ascended  the  throne,  hetm 
the  first  of  the  How-tsin  dynsAty.  He  wm 
more  the  nominal  than  the  reml  moeaircli, 
his  minister.  Hang-talen,  osarptng  %  more 
than  imperial  power.  The  m  In  later,  la  fao, 
is  in  every  way  more  worthy  cf  iiMetia 
than  the  monarch,  for  accurdlng  to  the 
most  credible  accounts  the  tnTeatiae  vt 
printing  from  blocks  wac  a  boon  eutttemed 
by  him  upon  China  In  the  year  «S7. 
Both  this  reign  and  that  at  Cbuh-cen,  wbJch 
closed  this  short-lived  dynaaty-.  wvre  occu- 
pied In  perpetual  battling  with  th«  rectless 
Tarurs.  who  for  ages  aeem  to  have  h^ 
an  Instinctive  certainty  of  haTlng.  motmtt 
or  Uter,  the  rale  of  China  aa  the  remd 
of  their  determined  and  perttnadwB  ia- 
roada. 

lu  900,  Kong-te,  a  child  of  only  alK  jcan 
of  age,  being  upon  the  throne,  the  pe«9i* 
arose  and  demanded  his  abdlcatloa.  Of  sa- 
temal  and  eunuch  m isgDvemmept  tbey  eer 
talnly  had  for  centnrlea  past  had  ahnndaai 
and  very  sad  experience.  How  far  the 
ceasful  aspirant  to  the  throne  ira 
in  roushag  their  feara  Into  actlTlcy 
fervour  doe*  not  appear;  bok  U  ta 
that  the  revolt  against  the  fnfhnt 
and  the  election  of  Cliaoa<qtiaii9-yte  as  U* 
successor,  were  events  In  which  the  pcc^fe 
showed  great  unanimity  of  feeltng.  The 
founder  of  the  Hung  dynaaty  did  not  tarn- 
mence  his  reign  tinder  the  moat  laronilsdsg 
circumstances  ;  for  on  the  oereoicinia)  of  hts 
acceptance  of  the  throne,  he  aetonUy  icanj 
ed  it  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Nevertheless,  this  prince,  who  oa  hla  ele- 
radon  to  the  throne  took  the  name  <a  Tten- 
tsoo,  was  lu  reality  one  of  the  beat  <^  the 
Chinese  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  as 
a  domestic  ruler.  The  imbecility  or  inftsBcy 
of  some  of  his  predeceasora.  and  the  pee- 
ulcious  habit  into  which  others  feU  of  leav- 
ing the  actual  administration  of  aflhln  la 
the  hands  of  eunuchs  and  other  oorrnt 
favourites,  had  caused  the  court  expensas 
as  well  as  the  court  retinue  to  be  swelled 
to  a  shameful  extent.  The  new  emperqr 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  canard  the 
most  rigid  enquiry  to  be  made  Into  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state ;  and  every  oseleas  (4Bce 
was  sbollshed,  and  every  unfair  charge 
sternly  snd  promptly  disallowed.  In  effect- 
ing tills  great  and  Important  reform,  tte 
emperor  derived  po  small  advantage  tr^xm 
having  formerly  been  a  private  p<T«n«.  » 
in  that  capacity  he  no  doubt  wonAd  hare 
the  opportunity  to  note  many  abnsea  whkh 
could  never  be  discovered  by  the  empcvor 
or  any  of  the  imperial  prtncaa.  His  fru- 
gality seems  to  have  been  as  Impartial  as  It 
was  wise ;  for  though  he  raised  his  family. 
for  four  grneratlous.  to  the  rank  of  im- 
perial princes,  he  at  the  same  Kme  tnatstcd 
up«m  their  being  content  with  the  most 
mtHlerate  revenue  that  waa  at  ail  conalMent 
with  their  rank. 

Though  the  election  of  the  new  empctitf 
was  nearly  aa  unanimous  as  snch  anereot 
can  reajional>ly  be  expected  to  be.  it  must 
not  bo  understood  that  hla  eleratkm 
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with  no  opposition,  eyen  of  an  ftrmed  ehsr 
ncter.  On  the  contrary,  the  Independent 
princes  of  Han  and  the  extreme  nortiicrn 
people  of  the  empire  rose  la  arma  to  oppose 
him. 

When  we  bear  In  mind  the  long  and  In- 
defatigable endeavours  of  the  Tartars  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  in  the  Interlorof  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  couple  that  tact  with  that  of 
their  now  leaguing  with  the  Chinese  re- 
voliers  against  the  new  emperor,  we  shall 
not  be  very  preenroptuons  If  we  affirm  that 
the  opposition  to  him  was  In  fact,  thoush 
not  In  appearance  and  name,  far  more  fo- 
reign than  native.  The  emperor  made  Im- 
mense levies  of  men  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces that  were  faithful  to  him,  and 
marched  against  his  enemies.  The  subse- 
quent eonOicts  were  dreadful ;  and  the 
troops  of  the  prince  of  Han,  well  knowing 
that  they  had  little  mercy  to  hope  for  If 
taken  prisoners,  fought  with  the  fury 
and  obstinacy  of  despair,  and  they  were 
well  seconded  by  the  Tartars.  Thousands 
fell  In  each  engagement;  uid  though  the 
emperor  was  a  warrior,  and  a  brave  one.  he 
Is  said  to  have  often  sbbsequently  shed 
tcnrs  at  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  blood- 
shed he  witnessed  during  this  war.  The 
overwhelming  levies  of  the  emperor,  and, 
perhaps,  that  'tower  of  strength '—the 
rnjal  name— which  the  adverse  faction 
wanted,  made  him,  but  not  till  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  completely  successful. 

Having  put  down  this  opposition,  he  next 
proceeded  against  the  prince  of  Choo.  whom 
he  captured  and  deprived  of  his  dominions. 
Among  the  millions  of  souls  whom  he  thus 
added  to  his  subjects  was  an  extremely 
numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  This 
he  forthwith  Incorporated  with  his  own, 
and  thus  strengthened  In  force,  marched 
against  Kyang  Nan  and  southern  Han. 

Here  again  he  was  completely  successful, 
and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
chastlnement  of  the  Mongols  of  Leaoc-tung, 
who  had  Joined  the  prince  of  Han  In  the 
former  war ;  but  the  Issue  of  this  expedition 
was  still  uncertain  when  the  emperor  died. 

Though  engaged  In  war  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  very  end  of  his  reign,  this  em- 
peror was  extremely  attentive  to  the  inter- 
nal sute  of  his  empire,  and  more  especially 
In  a  particular  which  previously  had  been 
but  too  much  neglertcd— the  Impartial 
administration  of  justice.  "When  he  was 
not  actually  In  the  field  he  was  at  all  times 
accessible ;  to  the  humblest  as  to  the  high- 
est the  gates  of  the  Imperial  palace  were 
always  open,  and  In  giving  his  decision  he 
knew  no  distinction  between  the  mandarin 
and  the  poor  labourer.  This  conduct  in  his 
military  and  civil  affairs  procured  him  the 
enviable  character  of  being '  the  terror  of 
his  enemies  and  the  delight  of  his  subjects.' 
While  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  Mongols,  he  was 
seized  with  an  Illness  which  terminated  his 
valuable  life.  In  the  year  976. 

Tae-tsung,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  mo- 
narch, ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  whose  warlike  measures  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out,  and  whose  wsrllke  cha- 
racter and  abilities  he  to  a  very  great  extent 


Inherited.  During  his  entire  reign  he  waa 
engaged  In  war ;  now  with  the  Mongols,  at 
that  time  the  most  threatening  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  empire,  and  now  with  this 
or  that  refractory  native  prlnoe.  It  Is 
strange  that  In  all  the  ages  In  which  so 
much  bloodshed  and  misery  had  been 
caused  by  wars  between  the  princes  and  the 
emperors,  the  latter  never  thought,  so  far 
as  we  can  perceive  from  the  account  now 
extant  of  their  proceedings,  of  the  obvious 
and  efficient  policy  of  concentrating  their 
forces  upon  the  positions  of  individual 
princes,  and  on  every  decisive  advantago 
over  an  Individual  prince  thus  unfavour- 
ably situated  for  resistance,  demanding 
such  a  contribution  aa  would  effectually 
Impoverish  him  ;  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing as  hostages  from  him.  not  only  some  of 
the  more  Important  of  his  own  family,  but 
of  all  the  other  great  families  connected 
with  him.  These  measures,  severe  as  they 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  upon  Individ- 
uals, would  have  been  merciful  Indeed  as 
re^mls  the  great  mass  of  both  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  moreover,  the  hostages  might 
have  been  so  employed  and  so  treated  at 
the  imperial  court  as  greatly  to  reduce  the 
individual  hardship.  After  twenty-one 
years  of  almost  perpetual  warfare,  with 
many  successes  and  comparatively  few 
defeats.  Tae-tsung  died  in  907,  leaving 
behind  him  a  character  only  lees  honour- 
able than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Inasmuch 
as  he  paid  tax  less  constant  and  minute 
attention  to  the  internal  order  of  the  empire 
and  the  Individual  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Chln-tsung  now  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
a  prince  whose  ciiaracter  and  conduct 
strangely  contrasted  with  those  of  his  two 
Immediate  predecessors.  The  bonzes  or 
priests  were  the  only  persons  who  had 
reason  to  like  him ;  and  even  their  liking, 
excited  though  it  was  by  personal  advan- 
tage, must  have  been  mixed  with  no  slight 
feeling  of  contempt.  There  vras  no  tale 
that  they  could  tell  him  which  was  too  ex- 
travagant for  his  implicit  belief ;  no  com- 
mand too  absurd  for  his  unqualified  obe- 
dience. Every  morning  the  imperial  zany 
was  busy  In  relating  his  overnight  dreams, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  bonzeM 
took  especial  care  so  to  Interpret  tbone 
dreams  as  to  tend  to  confirm  the  weak- 
minded  and  hypochondriac  monarch  In  his 
fatuoua  course,  and  to  make  that  course  as 
profitable  as  possible  to  themselves  Indi- 
vidually, and  as  favourable  as  poislble  to 
their  order  at  large. 

The  bonzes  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  profited  by  this  emperor's  fatuity :  the 
warlike.  Indefatigable,  and  shrewd  Tartars 
speedily  perceived  the  difference  betwixt 
an  emperor  who  divided  his  time  between 
dreaming  and  listening  to  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  his  dreams— leaving  the  empire  and 
its  vast  complicated  Interests  to  the  care,  ot 
carelessness,  of  eunuchs  and  tlmeservcrs- 
and  the  warlike  and  clear-headed  emperors 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  during  the  two 
preceding  relgus.  They  poured  In  npnu 
the  empire  with  a  fury  proportioned  Ui 
the  loelTectlve  resistance  they  anticipated, 
and  their  shrewd  conjectun*s  were  ampiv 
4D 
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to  bave  no  other  bed  tban  the  bare  tn^iund. 
and,  as  If  this  luxurioua  wa>'  uf  lying  mlRht 
lead  him  to  wasto  in  sleep  any  of  that  pre- 
cious time  of  which  he  was  a  moat  rigid  eco- 
uouitat,  he  had.  It  is  said,  a  bell  rq  fastened 
to  his  person,  that  It  rung  on  his  attempting 
to  turn  round,  so  loudly  as  to  awaken  him, 
and  after  It  did  so  he  immediately  rose,  to 
repose  no  more  until  his  usual  hour  on  the 
euiiUing  night.  Extremes  are  proverbially 
aaid  to  meet ;  but  certainly  one-would  never 
have  suspected  that  so  6parUin  a  youth 
would  bave  heralded  a  manhood  of  exceed- 
ing luxury,  and  even  licentiousness.  But 
so  it  was  ;  bis  companions  were  among  the 
most  debauched  waasailera  In  his  empire, 
and  he  emulated  their  conduct.  Yet  though 
he  departed  from  the,  perhaps,  too  rigid 
severity  of  his  manners,  be  was,  to  the  last, 
a  brave  and  active  man,  and  was  slain  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  In  a  battle  fought  In  026, 
having,  in  spite  of  some  personal  defects 
of  character  already  noted,  b«en  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  all  the 
native  Chinese  emperors. 

The  next  emperor  was  Mlng-tsong,  who 
reigned  for  only  seven  years.  But  If  bis 
reign  was  short.  It  was  both  active  and  be- 
nedcont;  and  if  there  are  many  greater 
names  in  the  imperial  annals,  there  is  not 
one  more  beloved.  His  people  looked  upon 
him  as  a  parent,  and  his  whole  reign  seems. 
In  fact,  to  bave  l)een  the  expression  and 
achievement  of  a  truly  kind  and  paternal 
feeling.  He  died  In  9S3,  with  a  character 
which  greater  monarchs  might  envy. 

Hln-te  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  933. 
He  only  reigned  one  year ;  but  In  that  rery 
brief  space  of  time  he  contrived  to  deserve, 
if  not  to  obtain,  the  execration  of  the 
Chinese  women,  not  only  of  his  own  time 
but  up  to  the  present  hour.  He  it  was  who 
established  the  truly  barbarous  practice  of 
couflning  the  feet  of  female  children  of  the 
higher  classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Uk'»  are  bent  completely  under  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true,  rendered  rery 
diminutive  in  appearance  by  this  abomin- 
able method,  hut  arc  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered almost  useless.  The  loitering  and  awk- 
ward gait  of  the  women  would  be  sufflcient 
to  make  this  practice  deserving  of  all  abhor- 
rence as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when 
we  consider  the  exquisite  torture  which  the 
unhappy  creatures  must  have  suffered  in 
girlhood,  it  Is  really  wonderful  that  such  a 
practice  can  so  long  have  existed  In  any 
iiailon  possessing  even  the  first  rudiments 
of  civilisation. 

Min-te  died  in  SS4,  in  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fei  Tel,  who 
Itaid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  the 
throne.  He  possessed,  it  would  soem,  a 
great  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  and 
like  the  generality  of  persons  who  do  so.  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  exceeding  bar- 
barity. Even  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  despotism  In  all  Its  varieties 
of  misrule,  could  not  endure  the  excess  and 
wantonness  of  his  crueltv.  A  formidable 
revolt  broke  out ;  and  finding  himself  hard 
pressed  by  bis  enemies,  and  abandoned  at 
every  moment  by  his  troops,  he  collected 
the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like 


another  Sardanapalus,  set  fire  to  his  pdaee 
—his  wealth,  his  family,  and  himself  bctag 
consumed  lu  the  Qamea. 

Kaou-tse  now  ascended  the  throne,  bedng 
the  nrst  of  the  How-t«in  dynasty.  He  was 
more  the  nominal  than  the  real  mooardk, 
his  minister,  Hung-taleu,  osorplnff  amore 
than  Imperial  power.  The  minister,  in  fact. 
Is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  nwatioa 
than  the  monarch,  for  accunUng  to  tke 
most  credible  accounts  the  InTentfoo  at 
printing  from  blocks  was  a  boon  confomd 
by  him  upon  China  In  the  year  937. 
Both  this  reign  and  thatof  Cbnb-ten,wbleh 
closed  this  short-lived  dynasty,  were  occa- 
pled  In  perpetual  battling  with  ihe  rcsitea 
Tartars,  who  for  ages  seem  to  bare  bad 
an  instinctive  certainty  of  bavins,  eooMT 
or  Liter,  the  role  of  China  as  the  reward 
of  their  determined  and  pertinadoas  In- 
roads. 

lu  900,  Kung-te,  a  child  of  only  sis  years 
of  age,  being  upon  the  throne,  the  pe<qrie 
arose  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Of  ma- 
ternal and  eunuch  mlsgovemmeot  tbey  cer- 
tainly  had  for  centuries  past  had  sbandant 
and  very  sad  experience.  How  far  the  »bc- 
cessful  aspirant  to  the  throne  was  conoeriMd 
in  rousing  their  fears  Into  acdvllv'  ai^ 
fervour  does  not  appear;  bat  It  Is  certain 
that  the  rerolt  against  the  Inftat  emperor. 
and  the  election  of  Qiaoa^Qnan^-yln  as  his 
sncceMor,  were  events  In  which  the  people 
showed  great  unanimity  of  feeling.  IIm 
founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty  did  not  com- 
mence his  reign  under  the  most  promlstn# 
circumstances  ;  for  on  the  ceremonial  of  bis 
acceptance  of  the  throne,  heactoally  ascend- 
ed it  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Nevertheless,  this  prince,  who  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  took  the  name  of  Taon- 
tsoo^  was  in  reidlty  one  of  the  best  of  tlw 
Chinese  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  as 
a  domestic  ruler.  The  imbecility  or  Infancy 
of  some  of  bis  predecessors,  and  tiie  per- 
nicious habit  Into  which  others  fell  of  leav^ 
tng  the  actual  administration  of  aAslra  la 
the  hands  of  eunuchs  and  other  oompt 
tavourites,  bad  caused  the  court  expenses 
as  well  as  the  court  retinue  to  be  swelled 
to  a  shameful  extent.  The  new  empemr. 
immediately  after  his  accession,  caused  the 
most  rigid  enquiry  to  be  msde  into  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state ;  and  every  useless  oOee 
was  abolished,  and  every  unfair  charge 
sternly  and  promptly  disallowed.  In  effect- 
ing this  great  and  important  reform,  the 
emperor  derived  po  small  advantage  from 
having  formerly  been  a  nrivate  prrsnn,  as 
In  that  capacity  he  no  doubt  would  hare 
the  opportunity  to  note  many  abases  which 
could  never  be  discovered  by  the  «np«or 
or  any  of  the  Imperial  prinoesL  His  fro- 
gallty  seems  to  have  been  as  impartial  as  it 
was  wise :  for  though  he  raised  his  family. 
for  four  generations,  to  the  rank  of  Im- 
perial princes,  he  at  the  same  Mme  insisUd 
u|H>n  their  being  content  with  the  meet 
moderate  revenue  that  was  atall  conslstoit 
with  their  rank. 

Though  Uie  election  of  the  new  emperor 
was  nearly  as  unanimous  as  such  an  errot 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  It  most 
not  Lo  understood  that  his  eleratloa  met 
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jastlfled  by  the  erenL  Rcilstance.  Indeed, 
was  made  to  them  on  the  fruntlen;  bat 
Instead  of  their  being  drtren  beyond  the 
frotitlrrs  with  a  message  of  mourning  to 
thousands  of  Tartar  families,  their  absence 
was  porcltascd.  Great  stores  of  both  money 
and  slik  were  paid  to  them  by  order  of  the 
Chinese  court,  whlrh,  like  the  Romans  when 
Rome  had  become  utterly  degenerate,  was 
fatn  to  purchase  the  peace  It  djuvd  not  or 
c«)Uld  not  battle  for. 

Tlng-tsung.Sliln-tsung.and  Hwuy-tsnng. 
the  three  immcMliate  successors  of  the  wemk 
prince  of  whose  reign  we  hare  Just  spoken, 
followed  his  Impolitic  and  shameful  policy 
of  jmrchatinc  piaee.  We  emphatically  say 
impotttie,  because  common  Beuae  tells  u« 
that  to  yield  tribute  once.  Is  to  eu  courage 
the  demand  of  It  in  future.  And  so  It 
prored  In  this  case.  The  tribute  once  se- 
cured, the  hardy  and  unprincipled  Tartars 
again  returned  to  the  charge,  to  be  again 
bought  off,  and  to  dertre.  of  course,  renewed 
assurance  of  booty  whensoever  they  ihould 
again  think  proper  to  apply  for  It.        

Hwuy-tsnng.  the  third  of  the  emperors 
named  abore.  baring  a  dfrc  perception  of 
the  error  cnmraitted  by  himself  and  his 
three  Immediate  predecessors,  determined 
to  adopt  a  new  course,  and.  Instead  of 
bribing  the  *  barbarians'  who  so  cruelly 
annoTcd  him,  to  hire  other  barbarians  to 
expel  them,  thus  adding  to  the  folly  atbuih 
itg  peae*  the  still  farther  folly  of  glrlng  the 
elearest  possible  Insight  Into  the  actual 
weakness  of  his  condition,  to  those  who, 
l«lng  his  allies  as  k)ng  m  they  received  his 
wages,  would  InftUlHily  become  his  enemies 
the  instant  he  ceased  to  hire  them. 

This  prlnoe  engaged  the  warlike  tribe  of 
Keu-che  rartars  In  the  defence  of  his  ter- 
ritory. They  ably  and  faithfully  performed 
what  they  had  engaged :  but  when  they  had 
drlren  out  the  NIen-cneng  Tartars  they 
flatly  refused  to  quit  the  territory,  and  made 
a  hostile  descent  upon  the  prorinces  of  Pe- 
cbcll  and  Shansl.  which  they  took  posses- 
sion ot  At  the  same  time  the  Mongols 
were  pouring  furiously  down  upon  the  pro- 
rinces of  Sban-tong  and  Honan ;  and  tbe 
terrified  and  utterly  un warlike  emperor  saw 
no  other  means  of  saving  his  dominions 
than  by  coming  to  Immediate  terms  with 
his  late  allies  and  present  foes— the  Tlcto- 
rious  and  Imperious  Ncu-che  Tartars.  He 
accordingiT  went  to  their  camp,  attended 
by  a  splendid  rrtlnue  of  his  chief  offlcers,  to 
negotiate  not  only  for  a  peace,  but  also  for 
their  actlre  and  prompt  aid  against  the 
Mongols.  But  the  emperor  had  so  long 
left  the  affairs  of  the  empire  In  the  bands 
of  intriguers  and  renal  sycophants,  that  he 
was  not  sufflclently  acquainted  with  his  ac- 
tual position  to  take  eren  ordinary  precau- 
tions ;  he  was  llterully  sold  by  his  mlnls^ 
ters  Into  the  bands  of  his  enemies ;  and  on 
reaching  the  Tartar  camp,  he  found  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  powerful  prince  treating 
for  peace  and  alliance  with  an  inferior 
p(«opie,  bnt  a  powerless  prisoner  of  war,  in 
the  bands  of  bis  enemies,  and  abandoned 
by  his  friends.  And  abandoned  be  Indeed 
was,  by  all  sare  bis  son.  That  spirited 
prince,  faithful  to  his  fallen  father,  and  In- 


dignant  at  tta«  trfcbery  Uttt  bad  beet 
practised  agminat  hln.  iwt  the  intiil«sa«  t^^ 
death,  and  gmtberrd  an  ImoMMtse  tarn 
agahwt  the  Mongols,  who.  In  tbe  men- 
time,  bad  been  making  the  moat  rspid  b». 
terrible  adranoea.  Rapine  and  flrs  martK 
their  path  whitbersoerer  tber  went.  TIh 
emperor's  galUnt  and  taitbfol  acm  wa^ 
admirable  but  useless  «ffort«  to  npptxmh 
them.  Leartng  deraatatlon  and  mtery  tc 
their  rear,  they  rapidly  drew  near  ike  cs- 
pltal,  laid  siege  to  the  tmpertal  palmer  ttstf. 
btttcbcred  thousands  of  tbe  tnhabhas^ 
Including  some  of  tbo  Imperial  fkwDy,  ad 
sent  ibi^  rest  into  capttrt^. 

OHAPTBR.  IT. 

KA0i7-TSTnrQ  IL  at  tbia 
orer  the  southern  prorfnoea. 
barbarians  orerran  the  nonbeni 
the  empire  he  made  bold  and  able 
at  healing  tbem  off  from  hla  **nihit.^ 
but  they  were  fkr  too  warlike  and  niiiaiiiiai 
for  his  limited  reooorcee.  To  the  aonten 
proTlnoes  and  to  tbe  captlre  emperor  be 
was  unable  to  afford  any  aaststanoe  by  tant 
of  arras,  nor  could  his  hnmbleet  aiu  laost 
tempting  ofEfers  to  tbe  savage  toee  ladact 
thorn  tu  liberate  a  prisoner  or  eraeasts  a 
rood  of  land.  AJl  tbat  he  waa  able  to  gate 
from  tbem  waa  permission  to  retain  bl^i 
own  rule  In  peace,  on  paying  an  annoal  yA 
bate  and  acknowledging  hia  snbiecttaa. 

During  two  suceeeding  relgna  tlae  Cbtaesr 
enjoyed  tbe  blessings  of  peace  ;  box  tte  iai- 
prudenoe  of  Nlng-tsong,  nntan^t  by  ex- 
perience of  tbe  danger  of  «^nftnr  in  barto- 
rlan  aid.  brought  Into  China  a  Taet  k<sd« 
of  Mongols-  the  fiercest  and  greedSeac 
among  the  barbarous  Tartar  trlbea. 

In  IIM  the  celebrated  Genghis  Khai 
at  the  head  of  the  Mongol  Tartara.  At  cte 
outset  of  this  warrior's  career  hia  peoplers- 
rolted  from  him.  exoeptlnx  tmij  a  Tery  tea 
Camiliea,  on  the  ground  of  his  belncat  cte 
death  of  his  father,  too  joaas  to  rals  s 
numerous  and  extremely  warlike  p«ip(e- 
Bnt  tbe  youth  displayed  so  much  talents^ 
courage,  and  his  earliest 
rlof  were  so  entirely  and  strlklayty  sn 


ful,  that  the  tide  of  opinion  speedily  tamed 
in  his  favour:  and  an  old  and  Teocvatcd 
Mongol  chief  navlng,  in  a  pal>lic  aee<  iiiTitj 
of  the  people,  prophesied  that  the  yoatk. 
then  known  by  his  Camily  name  of  xysnajta, 
would,  if  supported  as  he  deserved  to  br, 
prore  to  be  the  greatest  of  thetr  khaas- 
Qenghls  Khan  (the  Mongol worda  for  great- 
est king)  was  Immediately  made  the  yo«a\ 
name  by  acclamation,  and  the  bald  be 
barbarous  and  radllatlng  people  aa  oa^ 
moualy  submitted  to  him  now.  aa  toraierlT 
they  tiad  seceded  from  blm. 

It  was  to  this  chief,  who  had  ■tfeaflj 
made  his  name  a  name  of  terror  fkr  b«r«c 
the  banks  of  the  Selinga.  the  natlTe  abod« 
of -his  fierce  race,  that  King-t«an«,  the  them 
emperor,  vplied  for  aid  to  drtre  out  oth^ 
Tartara,  by  whom,  aa  well  aa  by  naUvema^ 
coutenta,  tbe  nation  waa  Terr  aoraly  «p- 
pressed  at  that  period. 

Genghis  Khan,  already  !nm«d  to  m«- 
quest  and  thirsting  for  extended  doinlnlt«. 
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easerly  compiled  with  the  Impolitic  request 
of  Nlnff-tAting.  During  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  and  of  Le-tsuug,  by  whom  he  was, 
at  his  death  In  ltS5.  succeeded,  the  Mongols 
Itassed  from  triumph  to  triumph,  the  un- 
happy natives  snlferlngno  less  from  thebar- 
harlans  who  were  hired  to  defend  them  than 
from  the  other  barbarians  who  arowedly  en- 
tered the  empire  for  purposes  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  Le-tsung,  a  prinoewhose  natu- 
ral Indolence  was  increased  by  his  supersti- 
tions attachment  to  the  most  superstitions 
priests  in  his  empire,  was  a  voluntary  pri- 
soner in  his  pahfcce,  while  the  Mongols  were 
driving  from  one  province  to  another  not 
merely  the  intruding  foe  and  foreigner,  but 
also  the  rightful  and  already  suffering  inha- 
bitant. The  atrocities  committed  In  what  the 
Mongols  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  making 
an  actual  war  of  extermination  were  dread- 
ful :  the  most  authentic  accounts,  and  those 
which  seem  most  entirely  free  from  exag- 
geration, speak  of  the  slaughter  among  the 
unfortunate  people  as  amounting  to  some 
hundreds  ot  thousands. 

Genghis  Khan  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
a  grandson  named  Kuhlai ;  and  Le-tsung 
also  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Too-tsung. 
This  last-named  prince  was  as  debauched 
as  bis  predecessor  had  been  superstitious ; 
and,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  gratiflcation 
of  his  shameful  sensuality,  be  saw,  almost 
without  a  care  or  struggle,  the  Mongols 
under  Kublal  proceeding  with  their  ravages, 
and  Kublal  at  length  become  master  of  the 
northern  provinces. 

Thus  far  successful,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  conquering  chief  should  forbear  from 
turning  his  attention  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which,  as  we  learn  from  Marco  Polo. 
were  considered  by  far  the  most  wealthy 
and  splendid  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Bask 

The  very  wealth  of  the  southern  empire, 
and  its  comparatively  long  exemption  from 
war,  rendered  it  pretty  certain  that  it  would 
easily  beovermn  by  him  who  had  conquered 
the  hardier  and  more  experienced  warriors 
of  the  north.  Province  after  province  and 
city  after  city  was  taken,  without  the  expe- 
rience on  the  part  of  the  Mongols  of  any- 
thing even  approaching  to  a  severe  check, 
many  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  who 
were  the  most  hound  in  honour  and  duty  to 
have  defended  the  country,  actually  joining 
the  enemy. 

With  rapid  and  sore  steps  the  enemy  at 
length  approached  the  city  of  Kinsal,  the 
capital  and  royal  residence,  and  wealthy  to 
an  extent  not  easily  to  bo  doscril>ed.  The 
then  emperor,  Rung-tsung,  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  successful  defence  against  a 
foe  so  long  and  to  such  an  extent  victorious, 
and  to  have  supposed  that  his  empress  could 
more  successfully  appeal  to  a  victor's  merry 
than  he  could  to  the  fortune  of  war.  He 
accordingly  got  together  all  the  treasure 
that  could  be  at  all  conveniently  embarked 
on  board  his  fleet,  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  his  most  experienced  naval  commander* 
and  put  oat  to  sea. 

▲  strange  circumstance  is  related  of  the 
siege  of  this  city,  a  circumstance,  to  say  tbo 
I   truth,  which  has  so  strong  a  family  like- 
ness to  incidenta  fcb&l  are  given  to  other 


parties,  botlf  by  authentic  history  and  by 
Actions,  that  we  give  It  with  but  little  be- 
lief in  Its  truth,  and  only  relate  It,  lest  in 
omitting  so  striking  an  Incident,  which  is 
given  by  some  very  grave  writers,  we  should 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  careless- 
ness In  overlooking,  or  presumption  In  re- 
jecting It. 

The  fact  of  the  defence  of  Kinsal  being 
committed  to  a  beautiful  woman,  did  not 
prevent  Kublal  from  ordering  his  generals 
to  use  the  utmost  exertions  in  bringing  the 
siege  to  a  speedy  oonclusion.  Snch  orders 
ensured  an  activity  which  reduced  the  em- 
press and  her  garrison  to  the  most  alarming 
distresses ;  but  the  empress  consoled  her- 
self under  every  new  disaster  by  a  prophecy 
which  had  been  made  by  a  court  astrologer 
—a  kind  of  cheat  very  popular  with  most  of 
the  Chinese  monarchs  of  that  time— thnt 
Kinsal  could  only  be  taken  by  a  general 
having  a  hundred  eyes.  As  such  a  specimen 
of  natural  history  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  appear,  the  empress  allowed  nothing  to 
daunt  her,  until  on  enquiring  the  name 
of  a  general  whom  Kublal  had  entrusted  to 
make  a  new  and  vigorous  assault  on  the 
city,  she  was  told  that  It  was  (^in  son  6a  yon 
These  words— which  mean  thekundrtd^ifed 
—seemed  In  such  ominous  agreement  with 
the  requirement  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
empress  allowed  her  hitherto  high  courage 
to  give  place  to  a  auperstltious  horror,  and 
che  Immediately  surrendered  the  city,  on 
receiving  from  KubUii  assurance,  which  he 
very  honourably  fulflUed,  of  treatment  and 
an  allowance  in  conformity  with  her  rank. 

Sa-yan-fu.  which  was  a  far  stronger  city 
than  the  capital,  and  against  which  no  super- 
stitions influence  was  Drought,  held  bravely 
out  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Mon- 
gols for  upwards  of  three  years.  Marco  Polo 
and  his  brother  Nioolo,  the  Italian  travel- 
lers and  traders,  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  formidable  and  prosperous 
Kublal,  supplied  him  with  besieging  en- 
gines which  threw  stone  balls  of  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  ISO  pounds.  Such  mis- 
siles soon  made  practicable  breaches  in  tho 
hitherto  Impregnable  walls.  The  town  was 
stormed,  and  Kublal.  enraged  at  its  long 
and  obstinate  resistance,  gave  It  up  to  tho 
mercy  of  his  troopa. 

OHAPTBR  ▼, 

Thv  fugitive  emperor  found.  In  tome  dis- 
tant and  strongly  fortlfled  Islets,  a  shelter 
for  his  treasure,  but  not  that  safety  for 
himself  which  he  had  sought  with  so  much 
sacriflce  ot  dignity  and  character.  He  had 
not  long  been  at  his  post  of  Ignoble  se- 
curity when  he  was  seised  with  an  illness 
which  speedily  terminated  bis  life.  The 
empress,  who  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether as  )>rave  and  adventurous  as  her 
husband  was  timid,  strengthened  the  fleet 
at  Tae  Islands,  nnder  the  command  of  the 
emperor's  favourite  admiral,  Low-sewfoo, 
proclaimed  Te-ping,  her  son,  emperor,  and 
repaired  with  him  on  board  the  fleet.  The 
Mongol  fleet,  after  attacking  Ohnton,  hove 
in  sight  of  the  imperial  fleet,  when  a  tre- 
mendous action  oommenoed  and  eootlnued 
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for  an  entire  djgr.  The  Monfrol^,  though 
even  their  lottk  wm  dreadful,  were  Tlrto- 
rlotui,  and  the  Chinese  or  Imperial  fleet 
1SJIS  »ti  mueh  shattered  that  Low-fewfoo 
fuuntl  It  bnpoMible  to  get  hU  crippled  vea- 
M'lh  throuffh  the  ctraita.  Dreading  the  rery 
wor»t  from  the  resentment  which  Knblal 
wa«  llkeir  to  feel  at  this  new  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  empress,  that  brave  but  un- 
fortunate woman  committed  suirtde  by 
jumping  orerboard.  Her  terrible  example 
was  followed  by  sereral  of  her  principal 
attendants.  Including  the  admiral,  who 
leaped  oTcrboard  with  the  yoniig  emp«'n)r 
In  his  arms.  So  disastrous  a  day  as  this 
coold  not  fall  to  be  decisive;  all  the  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  south  that  had 
hitherto  held  out  was  quickly  overrun, 
and  the  whole  empire  was  now  under  a 
Mongol  emperor  concentrated  Into  one. 
Under  the  title  of  8bi-tsn.  Kublal  ascended 
the  Imperial  throne  In  ll79ju)d  In  so  doing 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tuen  dynasty. 

With  the  greediness  and  want  of  Judge- 
ment with  which  conquernra,  fn  common 
with  more  vulgar  gamblers,  appear  to  lie 
incurably  afflicted,  Hhi  tsu  having  obtained 
the  mighty  and  vast  empire  of  China,  now 
determliK^l  to  use  Its  resources  In  adding 
Ja|«n  to  his  already  unwieldy  possession. 
But  tills  time  he  was  fated  to  a  fortune 
very  different  from  that  which  usually  at- 
tended him.  The  Japanese,  Instead  of 
shriDklng  at  the  approach  of  a  force  that 
f  n>m  its  previous  successes  might  well  have 
made  them  i^iuw  as  to  the  prudence  of  re- 
sistance, fortlfled  their  forts  In  the  strong- 
est manner  time  would  admit.  One  being 
at  length  taken,  the  resistance  of  the  garri- 
son was  punished  by  the  butchery  of  every 
man  without  exception,  eight  of  the  num- 
iter  being  beaten  to  death  with  cluba.  The 
real  rpawm  of  this  cruel  distinction  being 
awarded  to  the  eight  unhappy  persons  was, 
most  likely,  that  they  were  distinguished 
either  In  their  rank  or  In  the  teal  and  de- 
termination of  their  resistance  But  the 
foiidnesH  that  exists  for  the  marrellonshas 
caased  this  i>ocurrenoe  to  be  attributed  to 
the  »>mewhat  inexplicable  mechanical  Im- 
p*)«»ll)llity  of  putting  them  to  death  by  de- 
capitation, on  account  of  iron  chain*  which 
they  wore  nmnd  their  necksi 

The  brutaJ  cmelty  displayed  by  Shi-tan  or 
his  offlrprs  to  thegarrison  of  this  single  fort, 
was  productl  ve  of  no  advantage  to  his  arms. 
Before  the  terror  which  such  barbarity 
might  possibly  have  carried  into  the  hearts 
of  other  garrisons  hnd  time  to  produce 
weakness  or  treachery,  a  tremendous  storm 
arose  by  which  a  great  port  Ion  of  the  Tartar, 
or  rather  the  Tartar-Chinese,  fleet  was 
wrecked.  The  extent  of  Injury  so  alarmed 
the  comniandera,  that  thei  hastened  home 
with  the  n-malnder  of  their  ships,  abandon- 
ing many  thousand  of  their  followers  to  the 
ventrranre  (»f  the  Japanese. 

Slii-tsu  died  in  Itso;  and  It  was  not  until 
his  grandson,  Tchlng-sun^.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  began  to  imitate  the  ambrtl>«us 
and  warlike  conduct  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor, that  anything  worthy  of  even  casual 
mention  occurred  In  the hiatory  of  the  ■ut>- 
Mfatcd  people  of  Chln^ 


Tchln-sung  la  better  known  tn  Bnrotc 
as  TImoor  the  Tartar,  or  Tamertane,  whose 
treatment  of  his  opponent  Bajaaet  has  bwa 
made  the  subject  of  so  many  dramas  sad 
tales.    His  name  of  Ti moor  (the  Iron ^  seema 
to  hare  been  exactly  suited  to  his  energetic, 
an  tiring,  and  onspwins  nature.   Flxingtbc 
imperial  residence  at   Samarcand.  he  a^ 
pears  to  have  formed  the  pn>ject  ci  esny- 
Itig  on  the  work  of  subjosatlon  to  the  al- 
most  pooatble   extent    In    all    dlreeU>«& 
Persia,  Georgia,  and  DcllU    speedily  Mt 
and  succumbed  to  his  power ;  be  drove  the 
Indians  quite  to  tbe  Ganges,  and  otterfy 
destroyed    Astracan   and  other  pLscei  tai 
that  direction.    Bajazet.  tbe  Ottocaan  m»- 
narch,  seems  to  ns  to  bare  bad  tbe  motA 
just  cause  imaginable  to  arrest  tike  coarsr 
of  a  man  who  was  erldeot^  iSeteralacd 
upon  making  himself.  If  poaalble.  tbe  sek 
monarch  of  the  Bast.   But  tbe  Ottoman  was 
far  Inferior  to  the  Tartar  in  tbmt  ctrenfth 
which  Is  aa  Important  to  auceeaa  as  erea  a 
good  cause  ItaeH    Wo  are  aaavrcd  that 
while  Bajaxet  had  only  1*Q.OOO  men,  his 
opponent  brongbt  roo,000    Into  tbe   Acid. 
Trubably  the  force  of  Tamertan«>  baa  beea 
very  much  exaggerated,  tbongb  erenaUow- 
Ing  for  great  exaggeration  tbere  can  be  so 
duubt  that.  In  numbers,  the  army^  of  Btajazet 
was  greatly  exceeded  br  tbmt  of  bla  nf^o- 
nent.    The  day  on  which  tbfa  tmaewloas 
battle  was  fought  was  anltry  Intbeextnau. 
yet  BO  obstinate  were  both  partlMLthwt  tbr 
contest  continued  from  tbe  monnias  ostil 
a  late  hour  at  night.    Tbe  compftratlTcly 
small  army  of  Bajaxet  waa  tn  tbe  end 
pletely  routed,  and  tbe  nnforttmate 
narch  himself  taken  prtsooer.    Tbe  i 
of  Taraeriane  on  thta  oceaatoa  vraa  aaeb  as 
would  caat  disgrace  on  tbe  moct  atcaal  coa- 
rage  and  talenta.    Inatead  of  all«v1&«  the 
sympathies  of  a  brare  man  to  aofteti  bia 
towards  his  alngnlarty  brare  tbooffb  «nfw>^ 
tunate  ora>onent,  be  had  bin  pot  tato  an 
iron  cage  and  carried  from  placie  to  ptecc 
with  him  in  all  hla  ezenralcma,  ezUblttrp 
him  as  one  wooM  a  arlld  be— t,  mn^  «t  tbe 
same  time  displaying  on  bla  own   |wrt  a 
temper  far  more  like  that  of  a  wtM  beast 
than  a  brave  and  snccesafnl  warrfor.    Tb^ 
unfortunate  Bajaxet  Ured  In  thta  ni4«t  jtiy 
able  condition  until  tbe  year  14(a,  wii^n  ^c 
died,  as  tradition  aaya,  and  aa   w»b  mf^ 
likely,  of  a  broken  heart. 

Tamerlane  during  hla  rarlooa  and  extee- 
sive  expeditions  had  oomraitted  tbe  loter^ 
nal  goremroent  of  bla  empire  to  mTaii 
princes  of  his  honae^bia  imadMma  as*^ 
nephews.  Tlietr  antborlty  mod  char«ei«T 
being  far  less  respected  and  feared  titaa  bl* 
own.  several  Insnrreetlona  bad  taken  plarr, 
and  Tamerlane,  or  Tcbln-«nn«,  now  marct.- 
ed  towards  China  with  the  arowed  decrr- 
mlnatlon  of  inflicting  sererecbaetisenMni 
but  as  he  was  advandiiK  wltb  forced 
marches  for  that  pnrpoae,  be  w«s  aete^ 
with  an  Ulneas  which  terminated  boib  Us 
enterprises  and  hla  life,  tn  140S. 

After  the  death  of  tbe  foraaldable 
lane  his  deeeendanta  kept  np  a 
scramble  for  tl»e  empire.  In  wblch  tbey^ 
trtred  the  utter  rain  of  tbe  btgb 
they  owed  to  him.    A  ■rlca  of  revolts  ^»l 
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IntrigueH  followed  each  othur  during  tlio 
rule  or  the  strifes  of  some  succeeding  em- 
perors and  pretenders ;  and  the  next  erent 
of  which  we  feel  It  necessary  to  giTe  any 
account  Is  an  embassy  sent  from  Persia  to 
China  in  the  reign  of  Tonglo,  also  oUIed 
Cbing-tsoo. 

Tho  account  of  this  embassy  Is  the  more 
tntcrestlng,  because  It  gives  as  consider- 
able insight  Into  the  manners  and  stato 
of  society  in  China  at  that  time,  and  men- 
tions what  Marco  Polo  does  not— tea,  to 
which,  more  than  aught  else,  China  owes 
its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  modem 
Inhabitants  of  Europe.  Eren  at  this  early 
period  the  Chinese  seem  to  hare  all  the 
modem  Jealousy  of  the  entrance  of  stran- 
gers into  the  so-called  'Celestial  Empire.* 
Before  the  embassy  In  question  was  allowed 
even  to  set  foot  upon  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  an  exact  list  of  all  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  embassage  was  required,  in- 
cluding even  the  very  humblest  attendants, 
and  the  ambaasadors-in-chief  were  called 
QI)on  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  exactness 
of  the  list.  Chinese  Jealousy  being  satlsfled 
thus  far,  the  embassage  commenced  its 
toilsome  Jonmey  of  one  hundred  days  to- 
wards the  capital  It  is  only  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  after  their  first  sospicion  was 
formally  and  offlclally  silenced,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  liberal  hospitality 
shown  in  the  way  of  substantial  good  fare, 
accompanied  by  an  unstinted  supply  of  ex- 
cellent winea. 

The  capital  of  Chlnt,  Onmbnlo,  now 
known  far  better  by  the  name  of  Pekin.  is 
spoken  of  as  being  even  at  that  time  a  city 
of  groat  magnitude  and  opulence.  It  would 
seem  not  unlikely  that  the  silly  absurdity 
of  the  Chinese,  In  speaking  of  such  people 
as  the  English,  Dutch,  and  other  highly 
civilised  Europeans,  under  the  opprobrious 
name  of  outside  barbarians,  is  an  absurdity 
which  others  beside  the  Chinese  are  unfor- 
tunately guilty  of.  The  way  in  which  mo- 
dem writers  allow  themselves  to  speak  of 
the  Chinese  is  in  many  things  to  be  equally 
reprobated. 

The  long  Intercourse  with  Jesuits,  mis- 
sionaries, and  others  specially  sent  there, 
with  a  reference  to  their  ec4ence.  Judgement 
and  aptitude  for  the  dIfDcult  business  of 
communicating,  not  merely  knowledge  it- 
self but  also  the  desire  for  it,  could  scarcely 
have  left  the  Chinese  so  much  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  invention  and  practice 
In  the  higher  productions,  even  had  no  pro- 
gress been  previously  made  b)  them.  But 
when  so  early  as  the  15th  century  we  bear 
of  such  an  achievement  aa  the  Turning 
Toteer,  of  whicii  we  are  utormt  to  give  a  de- 
Bcripiion,  who  will  consent  to  believe  that 
above  four  centuries  later  they  are  the 
backward  and  Ignorant  people  they  are 
called? 

That  really  wonderful  structure,  the 
turning  tower,  is  stated  by  shrewd  and  In- 
telligent observers  to  whom  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  It,  to  be  worthy  of  the  visit 
and  careful  examination  of  every  smith  and 
carpent4»r  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  What, 
in  fact,  are  we  acquainted  with  of  merely 
human  cousimctlon  that  can  for  an  instant 


bear  comparison  with  a  tower  fifteen  stories 
high,  each  story  twelve  cubits  high,  and 
the  whole  edifice  twenty  cubits  in  oircom- 
ferencet  What  can  surpass  the  ingenuity 
of  the  people  who  could  make  this  large 
stracture,  having  a  total  height  of  180 
cubits, which  tums  round  upon  a  metal  axis: 
and  that  with  Uttle  more  difficulty  than  if 
it  were  merely  a  child's  toy  T  Assuredly,  the 
people  who  even  In  whim  could  erect  such  a 
stmoture  as  this  at  the  penod  of  more  than 
four  centuries  ago,  cannot  now  be  the  In- 
capable and  unprovided  race  which  many 
late  accounts  would  represent  them. 

The  emperor's  palace  at  Pekln  is  described 
as  being  rich  and  spacious  in  the  extreme. 
While  the  ambassadors  and  their  suite  were 
there,  it  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
about  two  thousand  musicians,  playing  and 
singing  anthems  to  the  praise  of  the  em- 
peror, whose  throne  waa  of  solid  gold,  as- 
cended by  a  filght  of  nine  silver  steps.  On 
the  emperor  ascending  this  extremely  gor- 
geous throne,  thochienof  the  embassy  were 
introduced ;  and  after  a  brief  and  merely 
formal  audience,  at  which  they  did  not  proe- 
trate  themselves  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
but  bowed  in  that  of  the  Persiana,  they 
were  reconducted  to  the  apartments  pro- 
vided for  them,  where  a  sheep,  a  goose,  and 
two  fowls,  with  fmit,  vegetables,  and  tea, 
were  daily  served  out  to  every  six  persons. 

The  evil  deed,  whether  of  man  or  natiou, 
very  rarely  proves  to  be  other  than  an  evil 
seed.  -The  unprovoked  aggresaion  of  the 
Chinese-Tartars  nnder  Kublal,  was  not  only 
productive  of  great  injury  to  the'Chinese 
fleet  at  the  time,  but  led  to  rery  many  sub- 
sequent losses  and  calamities.  Favourably 
situated  as  Japan  was  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fleet,  it  was  a  power  upon  which  such 
a  piratical  attack  as  that  of  Kublai  could 
not  be  made  without  incurring aeriona  dan- 
ger of  heavy  reprisals. 

Tin-tsong,  an  extremely  well-Inclined 
prince,  found  the  attacks  of  the  Japanese 
so  frequent  and  so  fearfully  injurious  to 
his  people,  and  to  the  imperial  fleet,  that 
his  earliest  rare  was  directed  to  that  sub- 
ject. Ihe  Japanese,  an  essentially  sea- 
faring people,  had,  according  to  tho  leaat 
exaggerated  accounts,  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  vessels  of  various  siies.  manned 
with  their  most  daring  and  nnprlndpled 
people,  not  a  few  of  them  ready  for  piracy 
and  murder,  as  a  part  of  their  proper  trade. 
Running  suddenly  into  the  Chinese  ports, 
tho  daring  adventurers  committed  acts  not 
merely  of  robbery,  but  of  the  most  wanton 
destmctlon  of  property  and  life,  firingwhole 
towns  and  villages,  and  retiring  with  im- 
mense booty.  During  the  eleven  years  of 
his  reign  the  emperor  Tin-tsong  was  so 
spirited  and  Incessant  in  his  opposition  to 
those  daring  rovers,  that  he  would  most 
probably  have  permanently  rid  his  country 
of  them,  bad  his  life  not  been  so  early  ter- 
minated. 

Snen-tsung,  who  snooeeded  to  the  last- 
named  emperor,  was  but  barely  allowed  to 
ascend  the  throne  when  he  was  about  to 
be  dethroned  by  some  of  the  grandees  of 
the  empire,  among  whom  was  his  own 
nnclo.    Fortonately  for  the  emperor,  his 
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army  wm  more  fnliUful  to  hini  than  tbe 
ffrandeea;  and  after  a  moat  obatlnate  en- 
fnurrtnent  Ix'tween  It  and  tbe  force  of  tbe 
tn^urffentB,  the  latter  were  completely  orer- 
thmwn.  With  a  far  greater  lenltjr  than 
would  hare  been  shown  by  some  mnnarcbs 
after  h<*ing  so  early  and  so  deeply  offended, 
the  rmporor  spared  tbe  llTes  of  tbe  ring- 
leaders, though,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  self- 
defence,  he  reduced  some  of  them  to  the 
rank  of  commoners,  and  oonflscated  the  es- 
tates of  others. 

Thnngb  the  commencement  of  bis  reign 
was  thus  stormy,  be  was  Tery  little  disturb- 
ed by  revolts  afterwards,  to  tbe  time  of  his 
death  In  1430.  He  was  succeeded  by  Chin- 
tiing.  a  minor ;  tbe  empress-dowager  being 
bis  guardhui,  and  the  real  state  authority 
being  dtrldnl  between  her  and  her  chief 
adviser,  the  eunuch  Wan-cbln.  This  latter 
personage  seems  to  have  bad  nobler  and 
more  spirited  notions  of  government  than 
were  commonly  displnyed  by  the  effeminate 
and  venal  court  favourites.  He  not  only 
t^xik  prompt  and  active  measures  for  re- 
precslng  the  Tartars,  who  annoyed  the 
Tartar-Chinese  with  as  much  imp«rtUUicy 
as  though  they  had  been  still  a  purely 
Cliinese  people  and  government,  but  also 
took  the  fleld  In  person.  Both  be  and  the 
youthful  emperor  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
matters  began  to  look  very  pn»spcnm«ly  for 
the  Tartars,  who  were  not  only  more  eipert 
In  the  use  of  the  newly  introduced  flre-arras, 
but  also  invariably  used  them,  which  upon 
certain  aolemn  days  the  Chinese,  from 
{tup<>n(r(tioas  notions,  refused  to  do.  Asa 
matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  always  sought 
every  chance  of  taking  them  at  so  great  a 
disadvantage,  and  made  fearful  havoc  when- 
ever they  contrived  to  do  so.  But  the  bold 
spirit  which  Wan-cbln  had  Infused  Into  tbe 
councils  of  tbe  Imperial  court  soon  turned 
the  scale.  The  Imperial  authority  was  as- 
sumed by  King-tae.  who  however,  subse- 
quently showed  that  be  bad  assumed  such 
authority  in  the  tmest  spirit  of  a  loval 
subject  and  most  honourable  man.  He 
advanced  against  tbe  Tartars,  and  oppoaed 
them  with  8uchskill«  courage, and  tenacity, 
that  he  completely  defeated  them,  com- 
pelled them  to  restore  the  young  Cblng-tnng 
to  liberty  nnransomed,  and  then  Imme- 
diately descended  from  a  dignity  that  baa 
BO  often  been  obtained  by  tbe  commission 
of  the  moat  detestable  crimes,  and  placed 
upon  tbe  throne  tbe  young  sovereign  whom 
his  valour  and  conduct  had  already  restored 
to  liberty.  The  remainder  of  tbe  reign  of 
Cblng-tung.  about  ten  years,  wa»  compara- 
tively peaceful  and  prosperona. 

The  early  part  of  the  l«th  century  pro- 
duced  an  event  of  which  even  yet  the  con- 
MHiuences  are  but  partially  and  dimly  seen 
—the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  at 
China.  To  India  they  had  already  made 
their  way  by  the  Ospe  of  Good  Hope,  and  In 
India  they  had  an  extremely  flourishing  set- 
tlement. The  governor  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India  determined  to  send  a  somewhat 
lmp«islng  emiiassy  to  Qiina;  accordingly. 
AiMlrnda  and  Pe^9^  tbe  two  ambassadors. 
srtiled  to  Canton,  their  own  vessel  being 
under  a  convoy  of  eight  Urge  ships,  well 


manned  and  armed.  Pcmt  and  Andnds. 
with  two  vesaels,  were  allowed  to  prtwetd 
np  the  river  on  their  em  baasy.  'VTbUeth*? 
did  so  the  crews  and  merebaziUi  who  wert 
left  with  the  other  resaela  tn  the  Osnt-ia 
river,  busied  themselves  in  endeavmuing  &>j 
trade  with  tbe  natives.  As  usoal,  vberrwr 
a  turbulent  body  of  ■eamen  ia  co&ccTvni, 
tbe  laws  of  meum  and  tnw  were  traiTMotZj 
Mt  at  nought,  and  this  one-dded  ayste«  d! 
free-trading  sogrestlyenmgcd  theCfatM*. 
that  the  little  fleet  was  surruuDded  by  tk« 
Chinese  war  Junks,  aad  only  emeafca  cap- 
ture by  tbe  opportnne  ocmrretiee  of  a  se- 
▼ere  storm.  Perex,  thoogh  Car  up  tte  eoaa- 
try,  and  peraonaUy  Innoornt,  wraa  setsed  ^r 
the  Chinese  as  the  scape-goat  of  his  teOnm- 
countrymen's  ofTence^  He  w»a  hurM 
back  to  Gknton  with  the  atmoet  t^iKiKtBy. 
loaded  with  irona,  and  pat  Into  a  prlMi. 
from  which  he  never  again  emerged  oatfl 
death  set  him  free. 

About  this  time  a  state  of  bloodabed  s^ 
horror  existed  in  ChlnA,  ■ocii  »»  pruhabty 
were  never  t>efore  equalled,  eren  ia  that 
country  of  distraction,  the  ■"'^w  ai  whkk 
are  so  confused  by  nstirpatlona,  loterming- 
Hog  of  dynasties,  and  alterations  In  tcrrf-  ' 
torUU  extent  and  nomenclature,  that  tbe 
historian  who  desires  to  convex  tratb  ti 
not  nnfreqnently  obliged  to  allow  hte  pfs 
to  pause  until  the  current  of  tbe  <dd<T  hf»- 
tortes  beoomet  less  turbid  and  torrent- 
like. 

On  the  accession,  in  IttT,  of  IT  win  twnn. 
tbe  Tartars,  who,  dnrtng  the  comparsdveiy 
quiet  seven  years'  reign  of  this  emperali 
immediate  priDdecesaor,  bad  been  preiwiBg 
themselves  for  war,  broke  ont  Qerc^  mI 
suddenly.  The  time  waa  pecniiarly  fkvoer- 
able  to  their  anticipated  overthrow  <tf  ibs 
empire,  which  was  overrun  by  two  robbers, 
whose  armitB  were  not  only  more  annwrovs 
than  that  of  the  emperor,  but  had  mlrrmij 
so  far  beaten  It  as  to  hare  obtained  poe- 
sesslon  of  some  Important  prortnoea.  Olty 
after  city  had  fallen  before  tbea«  Seres 
rebels,  and  the  imperial  troop*  were  In  eoaae 
tiaces  reduced  to  such  an  exfemnfty  of  fa- 
mine, that  tbe  bodies  of  executed  crtiataala 
formed  a  portion  of  their  di«gnatfni(  fbod, 
and  human  flesh  Iraa,  without  aliante  or 
remark,  ex  posed  for  sale  tn  tbe  open  market. 
The  imperial  general  waa  at  len^tb  ao 
pressed  by  the  rebel  trooiw.  that  betn^  at 
once  in  despair  of  succeaaful  resistance,  and 
determined  not  to  surrender,  be  fanscd  tbe 
d}  kes  to  be  cut  throu^  wblcb  restrained 
the  river  Hoang-ho  from  InnndaUnff  the 
country  In  which  he  was  encamped,  and  at 
one  fell  swoop  he  and  the  wbiole  of  tbe 
troops  and  inhj^itanta.  In  all  above  •'Wijpffit 
were  drowned. 

If  tbe  affairs  of  the  empire  were  desperate 
before,  the  loss  of  this  foroe  ooaM  not  tall 
to  complete  the  ruin.  Hie  rebels  and  rob- 
bers who  bad  atone  lieen  so  formidable,  now 
united  with  tbe  wily  MantcbooTartars,  who 
bad  so  well  known  now  to  *  bide  tbeir  time.* 
The  unfortunate  emperor,  finding  that  tbers 
was  no  longer  any  nope  or  safety  Utr  bin 
even  In  his  own  palaoe,  strangled  himself. 
Tbe  last  city  that  endearonred  to  make 
head  against  the  Tietorlous  and  ftumldable 
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TartATB  and  robbers  w««  Tse-juen.  The 
inhabitant,  and  a  comparative  handful  of 
imperial  troopH,  defended  this  with  a  ttem 
obfltinaey.  which,  under  a  different  «t«teof 
things  In  the  empire  at  large,  would  have 
been  very  llkelj"  to  sare  it ;  the  Tartars  were 
repulsed  again  and  again,  until  the  rerj 
number  of  their  slain  enabled  them  to  All 
up  the  ditrbes  and  mounL  Instead  of  ad- 
miring the  gallantry  of  their  conquered  op- 
ponents, and  treatfng  them  with  mercy,  the 
Tartars  saragely  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  then  gave  the  devoted  city  to 
the  flames. 

Woo  8an-<iQe1.  an  able  politician  at  well 
as  a  brave  general,  did  not.  even  now  that 
the  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious parts  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tartara  or  rebels,  despair  of  retrlering 
iiffairs.  By  a  lavish  distribution  of  rich 
presents  he  engaged  the  Mantchoo  leaders 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  to 
jnin  with  him  against  their  chief. 

Woo  San-quei  s  policy  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing him  the  alliance  of  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars ;  and,  aided  by  them,  be  vanquished 
their  former  allies,  the  rebels,  after  a  series 
of  achievements  on  both  sides,  that  equal 
anything  recounted  In  the  wars  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  ancient  times. 

But  a  new  proof  was  now  exhibited  of  the 
danger  of  purchased  allies,  who,  like  the 
elephants  used  in  Indian  warfare,  are  liable 
to  become  as  formidable  to  their  friends  as 
to  their  foe*.  The  Tartara  having  put  down 
the  rebels,  took  possession  of  Pekin  (or 
Ctmbniu),  which  they  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  'protect,'— a  word  to  whlcJi 
armed  protectors  attach  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the 
protected.  They  proclaimed  8hun-che,  a 
son  of  their  own  monarch,  emperor  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  the  seat  of  his 
government  being  Pekin,  while  the  princes 
and  mandarins  of  the  southern  provinces 
proclaimed  Choo-yew,  the  seat  of  whose 
government  was  at  Nankin. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Tmutv  being  a  northern  and  a  sonttaem 
empire,  and  the  thrones  being  respectively 
filled  by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  it  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen  that  war  and 
bloodshed  would  once  more  vex  the  unhappy 
people  of  both  empires ;  and  the  apposite 
natures  of  the  two  emperors,  far  front  de- 
creasing. Increased  this  probability.  The 
emperor  of  the  south  waa  unworthy  of  his 
high  station,  and  ill  calculated  for  Its  pecu- 
liar exigencies  at  that  time.  His  indolence 
and  gross  sensuality  added,  no  doubt,  to 
the  tyrannies  of  the  subordinates  to  whom 
he  committed  the  cares  of  state.whlle  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  Indulgences, 
canned  a  spirit  of  revoH  to  show  itself, 
which  the  northern  emperor  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself  of.  Marching  rapidly  upon 
the  southern  provinces,  he  possessed  him- 
self of  the  capital.  Nankin,  and,  after  along 
scries  of  successes,  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  comparstlrely  unimportant  portions: 
nnd  the  princes  of  even  these  may  be  said 


to  hare  been  bis  trlbutarlee  rather  than 
independent  rulers. 

Shun-ehe  was  the  first  emperor  of  Oblna 
who  came  into  direct  hostile  collision  with 
the  Russians,  who  in  his  reign  made  their 
way  to  the  great  river  Amur  on  the  borders 
of  Tartary.  The  Russians  seised  upon 
Daurl,  a  fortifled  Tartar  town  of  some 
strength,  and  in  several  battles  obtained 
signal  advantages.  But  subsequently  the 
Chinese  recovered  their  ground,  and  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  by  which  all  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Amur,  together  with  the  sole 
navigation  of  that  river,  waa  assigned  to 
the  Chinese,  and  Tobolsk  was  fixed  as  the 
neutral  trading  grotmd  of  the  two  nations. 

Busily  and  successfully  as  8hun-chc  was 
engaged  In  war,  he  seems  to  have  been  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  Importance  of 
the  arta  of  peace.  The  Portuguese  and 
other  missionaries  and  scholars  who.  In  de- 
spite uf  almost  Innumerable  obstacles,  1  ad 
by  this  time  settled  themselves  in  China 
in  considerable  numbers,fonnd  at  the  hands 
of  this  warlike  monarch  a  degree  of  friend- 
ship and  patronage  highly  creditable  to 
him.  He  not  only  prevented  them  from 
being  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  but  even 
i^>po1nted  one  of  them,  Adam  Schaal,  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  mathematics,— 
a  post  that  gave  opportunity,  of  which 
Schaal  in  the  next  reign  very  skilfully 
availed  himself,  of  obtaining  the  highest 
Influence  In  the  state. 

Shnn-cbe,  though  an  energetic  man,  as 
Is  evident  by  his  warlike  achievements,  and 
a  sensible  man,  as  we  may  judge  both  from 
the  favour  he  showed  to  learned  foreigners, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
their  Instruction  in  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing, was,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  of  a 
sensualist. 

Kang-he,  who  ascended  the  throne  In  1M1 , 
waa  a  minor;  four  princiral  personages  of 
the  empire  forming  the  regency.  The  Ger- 
man, Schaal,  was  appointed  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  principal  tutor,  finch  was  the 
Influence  Scbsal  acquired  In  this  position, 
that  he  was  virtually  for  some  time  prime 
minister  of  China. 

But  the  abilities  of  Bcliaal  and  the  other 
missionaries,  though  they  oould  raise  them 
to  power  and  Influence,  could  not  guard 
them  from  envy.  The  Chinese  literati,  and 
even  the  regents  themselves,  at  length  be- 
came excited  to  anger  by  the  very  learning 
they  had  availed  themselves  of,  snd  by  the 
Influence  It  had  procured  for  the  foreigners, 
through  Schsal ;  for  among  the  many  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  state,  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  he  sctually  preserved 
Macao  from  destruction.  But  envy  waa 
a-foot,  the  most  abaurd  charges  were  made 
against  the  misaionaries,  and  they  were  at 
length  deprived  of  all  employment,  while 
many  of  them  were  loaded  with  chains  and 
thrown  Into  prison.  Schaal,  who  was  now 
tar  advanced  in  years  and  very  Inflrm, sank 
beneath  his  afflictions  soon  after  their  com- 
mencement, and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  It  Is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  voung 
emperor  that  be  had  so  well  profited  by  the 
instructions  of  his  foreign  friends,  that  as 
soon  aa  he  attained  bis  majority  he  restored 
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them  to  their  Influence  and  nppolnCmenta, 
the  pUce  of  the  deceiued  Schaal  being  be- 
•Ujwed  npon  the  mUslonnnr  VerbIe«L  We 
must,  perhap*,  blame  rather  the  barbarous 
cTuelir  of  hli  time  and  country  when  we 
add.  that  on  dltcorerlng  that  his  four  guar- 
dians and  reijenu  of  the  empire  were  the 
chief  Instlgatoni  of  the  disgrace  and  suffer- 
ing that  had  Iteen  Inflicted  on  the  mission- 
anes,  he  confirmed  the  horrid  decree  of  the 
tribunal,  i^hlch  sentenced  not  only  the  of- 
fenders, but  also  their  unfortunate  fiunlllea, 
to  be  cut  Into  a  thousand  pieces  I 

We  bare  prerlously  alluded  to  the  sktll 
and  courage  evinced  bjr  the  general  Woo- 
san-qurl.  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars  and 
the  rebels  caused  so  much  misery  to  the 
empire.  When  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  after 
aiding  him  In  putting  down  the  rebels,  had 
fairly  established  the  Mantchoo  dynasty 
upon  the  throne,  the  genenU  was  appointed 
goremor  of  Kwelchow  and  Tun-nan.  His 
position  in  the  ngrth-west  of  the  empire, 
discontent  with  his  command,  distinguished 
at  It  was,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  natural  rest- 
lessness and  lore  of  warfare,  caused  blm 
now  to  lery  war  npon  the  neighbouring 
places.  His  military  skill  and  bis  ffreat 
resources  speedily  enabled  him  to  make  him* 
self  roaster  of  the  southern  and  western 
prorlncea.  His  success  was  at  once  so  great 
and  so  rapid,  that  the  emperor  and  his 
court  were  thrown  Into  consternation,  and 
Verhlest,  who  among  his  numerous  ablUtles 
Included  that  of  a  founder  of  groat  guns, 
was  applied  to  to  superintend  the  casting 
of  some.  From  some  inexplicable  motives 
he  declined  compliance  wUh  the  requeat.or 
rather  the  order,  for  as  a  high  officer  of  the 
empire  such  he  must  have  felt  it.  To  sup- 
pose a  rellgloiu  scruple,  in  the  case  of  men 
so  ambitious  as  the  missionaries  had  shown 
theraselres.  and  so  pliable  as  they  had  been 
In  far  less  iustiflable  courses  on  the  part  of 
the  court,  is  difficult ;  and  yet  on  no  other 
ground  can  we  reconcile  Yerbiest's  refusal 
on  this  occasion  with  his  sanity.  Certain 
It  is,  that  he  not  only  refused,  but  persisted 
in  so  doing,  until  sigiilllcant  hints  that  his 
refusal  was  attributed  to  collusion  with  the 
rebels,  showed  him  tlmt  his  life  would  not 
be  safe  did  he  not  comply  with  the  erope- 
roi's  wishes.  Gannon  were  then  cast,  and 
the  speedy  consequence  was,  that  Woo  8an- 
quel,  who,  probably,  would  in  a  brief  space 
have  been  master  of  the  capital  and  the 
throne,  was  beaten  back  within  safe  limits. 
Woo  Bao-quei.  after  another  unsuccessful 
endeavour  at  usurping  the  empire,  died  In 
1670,  and  was  succeeded  In  what  remained 
of  his  power  by  his  son.  who  shortly  after 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

In  1980  the  Mongol  Tartan  assailed  the 
emperor,  but  the  cannon  with  which  Eu- 
ropean skill  ta  the  great  game  of  manslaugh- 
ter had  furnished  him.  enabled  blm  to  bent 
off  these  enemies  with  greater  case.  He 
had  the  same  success  over  the  Klenths  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  the  empire. 

Successful  In  war  by  the  aid  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, he  was  no  less  so  In  commerce  : 
the  csar.  Peter  the  Great,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  their  mediation,  have  been 
prevented  from  oradndUig  a  peace  with 
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China ;  and  thoa«h  the  ooaMscrcial  ad^^ 
taga  which  mnuted  trom  thmx.  peace  w«r» 
not  Immediate,  they  were  rmat  umI  renaic 
As  a  whole,  the  reign  of  tlUa  emperor  av 
be  considered  by  far   Uie    nobleet  of  tf 
spoken  of  In  his  eonntry^  wumIa,    As  b 
milltwy  sovereign  he  will  bear  coamrlsoa 
even  with  the  darlnx  end   lurdr  KuMat, 
while,  like  our  own  Klteabeth,  be  lad  tkr 
rare  merit— scarcely    tnfertar    to  gesiw 
itself —of  skill  In  dlaooTertns-  gmmt^^  j^ 
of  steady  support  to  mintatera  jifiaaisitai 
it.  regardless  of  court  tBtricn>e  asd  eoert 
J^ousles.    Oanton,  In  his  reign,  ctc« 
than  It  haa  ever  been  in  oror  ttnse. 

port  open  to  all  nations,  and  by  coot 

with  aU  nations  was  Obioa  enriched ;  ai 
bis  people  had  real  cause  tor  §frie€  vtea  he 
died.  In  the  year  int. 

Tung-chlng.who  nowaaoended  ^e  Ckrcee, 
b^ran  his  reign  by  an  act  wbtch  bdd  «» 
but  little  hopes  that  he  would  d's^lag^fsf 
himself  by  wisdom  like  that  of  bia  pre&css- 
Bor.  It  has  been  seen  tbat  in  tbe  iwvd' 
Ing  reign  the  missionaries  bad  perfonaed 
the  most  Important  servioea.  In  doing  se, 
and  In  ei^ylug  the  high  Imperial  tevoor 
which  those  servlees  secared  to  tbca,  ft 
was  to  be  expected  Uiat  tb^  alKmld 
many  enmities ;  and  had  tbe  new 
been  as  wise  as  his  predeceaeur,  to  »•» 
enmities  would  behave  attrtbttted  tbe  hcet 
of  oomplalnta  which  now  aaaailed  hia 
But  tbe  emperor  was  at  least  eq;aal  to 
man  In  his  vast  domlniooa  In  A«xe 
bigoted  hatred  of  Qirlstlanltj ;  and  be 
gladly  received  and  implicitly  listened  to 
all  complaints  against  tbe  mlaatonartea  aad 
their  native  converts,  who  at  tblstinw  pro- 
bably numbered  about  a  quarter  of  a  nuHlda. 
Orders  were  Issued  for  the  espaleioa  of  tbs 
whole  of  the  misslonarlee,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  a  few  whose  matbemadcal  auaia- 
mmts  rendered  their  services  of  tbe  ntmivt 
consequence  to  the  court ;  and  there  w«e 
a  few  sheltered  at  the  Imminent  riak  of 
both  parties  by  the  more  seakma  of  tbeir 
pupils,  and  thus  enabled  to  evade  tbe  edict 
and  In  some  measure  to  preserve  tbe  InuUng 
truths  of  their  teaching  mm<mg  tbe  native 
converta.  But  It  was  a  very  lual«niacMrt 
number  of  these  miselonarlea  tbat  renaln- 
ed  in  China,  owing  to  both  these  caoiKs,  and 
the  whole  of  their  chap^a  and  atatki^ 
were  either  sacked  and  destroyed  by  fero- 
cious mobs,  converted  Into  public  ofBcea, 
or  perverted  to  Idolatrona  worablp.  Tbe 
excessive  rlolenoe  which  this  emperor  dis- 
play ed  towards  the  catholic  mtaalonartca 
caused  the  king  of  Portugal  in  iras  to  de- 
spstch  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  on  tbett^ 
behalf.  The  ambaasadora  were  received 
with  distinction ;  but,  though  general  pro- 
rnlnet  wA*  given  even  with  profnalon.  tbe 
couvert^to  Christianity  derived  not  the 
slightest  practical  benefit  from  tbia  inter- 
ference on  their  behalf. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  ins,  a  new  and 
more  terrible  persecution  took  place.  Both 
torture  and  Imprisonment,  the  torner  ta 
most  cases  terminating,  after  tbe  meet 
frightful  agoniea.  In  the  death  of  tbe  saf- 
ferers.  were  now  resorted  to  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Und  whero  a  Ohrlsttaa  ooold  m 
.i 
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l»©  dlscorered.  Deep  polIc7,  howerer,  was 
mixed  np  with  tbls  vengeful  spirit ;  aod  to 
avoid  the  pereerutinn  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  declare  rer«)nrer8ion  to  Confuclns 
or  Buddha.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that,  under  sncb  clrciimBtanc«s.  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  was,  nominally  at  least, 
soon  reduced  to  a  mere  bandfuL  One  of 
the  cauiies  of  tbls  terrible  persecution  was 
a  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  In  the 
previous  year,  and  which  was  attributed  to 
the  sin  of  conversion  to  Christianity.  With 
the  usTial  Inconsistency  of  fanaticism.  It 
was  quite  overlooked,  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  perished,  not  one  In  a 
thousand  had  ever  even  hwrd  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

The  year  1730  waa  marked  by  an  erent 
which  Tnng-chlng's  worst  flatterers  could 
not,  after  bis  two  terrible  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  venture  to  attribute  to  any 
undue  encouragement  of  the  new  faith. 
The  whole  province  of  Pecbell— In  which 
Pekln  is  situated  — was  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  Imperial  city  was  for  the  roost 
part  laid  In  ruins;  and  the  emperor,  who 
was  at  the  time  walking  in  the  garden, 
was  violently  thrown  to  the  ground.  In 
Pekln  alone  upwards  of  10,000  soa>s  perish- 
ed by  this  lamentable  occurrence,  and  at 
least  thrice  that  number  In  other  parts  of 
the  province.  The  emperor  distributed  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
for  the  relief  of  the  survivors.  The  bigotry 
and  cruelty  of  this  prince  can  scarcely  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  his  being lU-advlsed, 
for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  personally 
aware  of  the  great  benefits  that  the  calum- 
niated and  persecuted  mlsalonariethad  con> 
fcrrcd  upon  his  people. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  his  reign  Is, 
that  it  was  a  peaceful  one ;  and  the  inter- 
val of  peace  would  have  been  Infinitely  more 
valuable  than  It  was,  had  the  Christians 
and  their  foreign  and  highly  Intelligent  In- 
structors been  allowed  to  Improve  It  to  the 
best  advantage.   He  died  in  the  yearlTSS. 

CHAPTER  YIL 


Tvi  throne  was  now  filled  by  Keen-lung; 
whose  first  act  was  to  recall  the  princes 
and  courtiers  who  had  been  banished  by  his 
father.  This  done,  he  put  down  some  re- 
volts among  the  Blenths  and  other  tribes 
on  the  north-western  frontiers.  Probably 
it  was  the  vigour  with  which  he  executed 
tbls  latter  measure  that  caused  a  deputa- 
tion to  be  sent  from  Russia  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes which  were  i^erpetnally  breaking  out 
as  to  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Raguslnkl.  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  embassy,  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  address,  that  he  obtained  a  treaty 
by  wl\tch  a  Russian  caravan,  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  In  number,  was  to  visit  China 
for  purposes  of  trade  once  In  every  three 
years ;  a  church  was  to  be  erected ;  and  a 
limited  number  of  Russians  were  to  take 
up  their  permanent  abode  In  the  Chinese 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
language. 

In  this  treaty,  which  is  called  '  the  treaty 
of  Klachta,'  the  Chinese  authorities,  urged 


no  doubt  by  sound  considerations  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  conceded  much,  yet  they 
could  not  forbear  from  giving  one  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  the  extreme  Jealousy 
of  the  national  polity.  Thus  though  a  cara- 
ran  was  permitted  to  visit  the  capital.  It 
was  to  halt  upon  the  frontiers  until  the 
arrival  of  the  proper  oflloer  to  conduct  It 
through  the  emperor's  people. 

The  next  important  event  of  tbls  reign 
was  the  expedition  sent  by  the  emperor  in 
1767  against  the  Burmese.  This  expedi- 
tion seems  to  have  originate^  wholly  in  the 
most  wanton  lust  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  who,  in  the  sequel,  were  very  de- 
servedly punished.  An  army  of  above 
100.000  men  marched  Into  Bnrmah ;  but  no 
regular  army  appeared  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. As  It  i>enelrated  farther,  however, 
every  foot  of  country,  and  especially  where 
swamp  or  Jungle  rendered  the  route  natu- 
rally more  dlfllcult,  had  to  be  traversed 
with  afctive  and  daring  hordes  of  guerillas 
hovering  upon  Its  rear  and  flanks,  cutting 
otr  stragglers,  pouring  suddenly  down  up<^>n 
weak  detachments  or  divisions— such  tm  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  made  Inevitable ; 
and.  In  short,  acting  with  such  efllclent  de- 
sinictiveness.  that  the  Chinese  lost  up- 
wards of  50,000  men  without  ever  coming 
to  a  genera]  engagement  I  Incredible  as  it 
would  seem  In  European  warfare,  of  the 
immense  army  of  100,000  men,  only  2,ooo 
returned  to  China  —  the  rest  were  all  killed 
or  taken  prisoners;  and  all  In  the  latter 
category  were  naturalised  and  settled  In 
Burmah.  Even  tbls  horrible  loss  of  life  did 
not  prevent  the  emperor  from  persisting  In 
his  unjust  scheme.  He  sent  a  still  greater 
force  under  his  favourite  general  A-qurl, 
who  was  as  fond  of  war  and  as  ferocious  as 
himself.  Choosing  what  he  thought  a  less 
difficult  line  of  march,  A-quel  had  scarcely 
entered  the  Burmese  territory  when  he 
found  that  If  he  had  fewer  human  enemies 
to  contend  against  than  his  predecessor, 
he  had  a  still  more  deadly  and  Irresistible 
enemy,  the  Jungle  fever.  He  saw  his  men 
perish  around  him  by  thousands,  and  he 
was  glad  to  hasten  from  tbe  deadly  place 
with  even  a  diminished  army,  rather  than 
remain  to  see  It  wholly  annihilated.  And 
the  result  of  all  this  loss  was,  that  China 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  treaty  which  con- 
fined her  dominion  within  her  natural  fron- 
tiers, thereby  giving  to  Burmah  rich  gold 
and  silver  mines  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  undisputed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  China. 

Keen-Lung  was  engaged  In  several  minor 
wars  originating  In  endeavours  of  the  more 
distant  northern  and  western  tribes  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. 

The  Mahometan  TUtara,  a  brave  and 
bigot«d  race,  made  an  Inroad  Into  the  pro- 
vince of  8hen-sl :  A-quel,  who  was  sent 
against  them,  called  upon  them  to  surren- 
der the  city  In  which  they  had  entrenched 
themselves,  and,  on  being  refused,  took  It 
by  storm,  and  put  every  human  being  he 
found  within  the  walls  to  the  sword,  save 
a  few  of  the  chiefs  whom  he  sent  to  court. 
Tbe  emperor,  whoee  bloodthirsty  nature 
was  such  that  he  was  aeenstomed  to  have 
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criminals  torttiiTd  In  hU  presenre,  ordpr«d 
Uieac*  iinha|»pr  chiefs  to  b«  tortnred  before 
hti  Msembled  eoort,  and  Iheo  rat  to  pieces 
and  thrown  to  the  doc*l  IVot  eootent  with 
this  saafnlnary  art.  the  monster  fare 
orders  to  ▲•quel  to  nwrch  npoa  the  Blaho- 
meian  Tartars,  and  put  all  to  the  sword 
who  were  abore  Bftecn  years  of  a^e. 

Many,  rery  many,  rebellions  took  place 
darlnff  this  ret^n;  amonir  them  was  that 
of  the  pet>ple  of  the  Island  of  Formosa. 
The  mandarins  who  acted  as  rloeroys  In 
this  Island  w^re  fullty  of  the  most  shame- 
ful exactions  and  rrueltlea.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  pat  to  death  a  mandarin  who  had 
Ill-treated  them.  The  rloeroy  uf  Poh-kcen. 
helnff  commissioned  to  arcnse  the  death  of 
the  mandarin,  sailed  to  the  island  and  sa- 
crificed Tictlms  to  his  manea,  without  re- 
gard to  the  fullt  or  Innocence  of  those  he 
Immolated.  The  Pormosans  soon  became 
so  enraged  that  they  rose  en  ma0m,  butch- 
ered every  Chinese  and  Tartar  in  the  Island, 
and  were  only  at  length  induced  to  return 
to  their  yoke-rafter  barinff  bravely  beaten 
off  tbe  imrorisl  fleet— on  being  indemnlOed 
for  their  losses,  and  aasnrcd  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they 
oom  plained. 

As  though  fiUrty  wearied  out  with  the 
strife  and  bloodshed  of  sixty  yean  of  per- 
petual warfares.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Kea-king. 
Though  he  never  personally  ooramandcd 
his  armies,  he  caused  more  bloodshed  than, 
probably,  any  modem  commander,  with 
tbe  single  exception  of  Napoleon. 

Kea-klng's  first  use  of  his  power  was  to 
renew  those  persecutions  of  the  catholics 
which  In  the  la«t  reign  had  seemed  to  be 
falling  Into  desuetude.  Torture  and  death 
were  the  fate  of  many ;  still  more  were 
sentenced  to  wear  the  eangnu  or  wooden 
ooUar  during  their  Uvea,  or  ware  banished 
to  Tartary.  which  hut  was  a  singularly 
Impolitic  pan Ishment,  as  the  Tartan  needed 
no  diaoonteoted  men  to  Incite  them  to 
revolts 

A  rebellion  of  a  rery  threatening  natare, 
inasmuch  as  some  memben  of  the  imperial 
family  and  oiher  principal  persons  were  con- 
cerned In  It.was  planned  a  few  yean  later.  By 
some  fortunate  accident,  or,  still  more  pro- 
bably, through  the  treacherjr  of  some  of  the 
confederetes,  the  plot  was  discovered  ere  it 
was  ripe  for  execution.  Many  of  the  prin- 
elpal  eonsplratore  were  put  to  death,  and 
othen  only  escaped  death  to  suffer  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  almost  utterly  empty 
treasury  of  the  emperor. 

In  1701  lord  Macartney  wai  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  China,  to  endeavoar  to  estab- 
lish oar  trade  with  that  country  upon  a 
better  and  surer  footing,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  obtain  for  the  British  factory  a  ces- 
sation of  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the 
viceroy  of  Oanton.  The  embassy  was  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  good  effect.  The  Inso- 
lent and  extortionate  viceroy  was  recall- 
ed. It  Is  true,  but  his  successor  was  not 
long  in  oflloe  ere  he  went  far  beyond  him 
In  both  of  those  bad  qualities.  The  am- 
bassador was  blamed  at  homa  for  having 


been  too  high  and  unbendlxm  la  hla  de- 
meanour; but  the  trath  la,  ihrni  iketJ«c 
had  not  come  for  a  _ 
to  exist  beiweah  tte  Clr 
ropean  nation. 

When  In  ItOS  It  was  fewvd  Uaat 
parte  would  aim  at  our  esMtorn  trader  ad- 
miral Drury  was  ordered   to    Maoao:  bat 
after  much  wordy  dlq>at«ttoa  bgtwtan  the  i 
Chinese  authorltlea  there  mmI  tbe  aAnlnl. 
the  latter  retired  after  *  angtit  ooQUoa  m    i 
which  we  lost  one  man.    Tl»e  GhliMae  pn-  '  > 
tended  to  have  gained  a  greimt  ▼ies^y,  a 
magniloquent  acoonatof  the  rsmfrmstrt 
to  Pekin,  and  a  pagoda  actaalXr  ^rmati  ta 
commemorate  It. 

In  1B16  another  amb«8«ador,  lovtS  A*- 
herst,  was  sent  to  China,  hat  bla  mls^«« 
was  to  the  full  as  oaaatlatectoir  im  tlau  «C 
lord  Macartney. 

It  was  about  this  Ume  that  tbe 

speculation  began  to  grow  to 

like  a  noticeable  extent — but  an  tbat 
we  shall  have  to  apeak  «t  Iflnctb  la 
next  chapter. 

After  twenty-flTt  yaanT  reign,  mwind  Csr 
more  by  despotic  temper  tbaa  hf  tbe  t*>  ' 
lent  neoeasarr  to  render  It  eOBCUTeu  Kaa-    ■ 
king  died  In  tbe  year  USOl  i 
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Tm  trade  of  Bnglaad,  m  wefl  aa  of  aS 

other  nations,  with  China  baa  erer  heea 

t  subject  to  such  restrictions,  and  bc«a  liable 

I  to  so  msny  Interruptions,  frum  tbe  caprice 

of  the  Chinese  and  from  ute  laaoleare  with 

\  which  those  caprices  hare  been  aeted  ap(«. 

that  it  has  of  nooeaslty  from  time  to  time 

j  very  much  partaken  of  the  chararttr  <4 

smuggling— even   as  regarda  artldes   to 

which  no  moral  exception  coald  bar  poea^ 

<  bUity  be  taken. 

I  During  the  memorable  *  opium  *  dlapote, 
'  this  fact  aeems  to  have  been  nsadi  Deg>- 
,  lected  by  msny  of  the  leading  political 
writere  of  Kngland.  They  bare  looked  at 
the  question  rather  as  a  moral  tban  a  p«4i- 
tical  one,  and  have  blamed  oar  poUUnU 
resistance  of  national  tasnlt  becaase  that 
resistance  happened  to  be  made  apoB  a  potet 
in  whicb  a  moral  question  waa  artfoUy 
mixed  up  with  it  by  the  Cblneae. 

No  sane  man  will  pretend  to  viodleate  tbe 
trading  la  opium  otherwise  tban  aa  a  very 
Important  article  of  materia  medlca;  oo 
one  will  say  that  It  is  otherwise  tbaa  bigbty 
desirable  that  tha  uae  of  this  'laaaBe* 
drug  as  a  means  of  Intoxication  rtioald  be 
prohibited.  But,  we  repeat,  thoa^  oar 
oolllslon  with  the  Chinese  haa  ohaa€«d  tu 
arise  upon  the  question  of  tbe  Importatioa 
of  opium,  the  moral  consideration  aa  to  tbe 
aale  and  use  of  that  drug  are  really  qoAe 
beside  tbe  question:  bad  tlie  article  at 
trade  been  Turkshire  cloths  or  Blrmtngtaaai 
hsrdware,  the  same  ooUlalon  most  aoooor 
or  later  have  taken  place. 

Opium  waa  Imported  Into  China  aa  early 
as  the  17th  centory.  and  It  waa  not  antll 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  that 
Kea-king  prohibited  It.  We  applaad  him 
for  doing  thla.  It  waa  high  time  to  pot 
I  somccbeok  opon  tbe  use  of  It;  tor  tboagb 
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It  was  profeMedly  Importact  only  m  »  me- 1 
dlclnal  drag.  It  wm  Imported  to  the  extent 
of  1,000  rbesta  per  annom  m  early  aa  1770, 
and  the  Importation  bad  been  perpetnally 
lucrcaalng  in  amount  np  to  niM.  Up  to 
this  time,  be  It  remembered,  the  traffic  was 
strictly  legal :  it  paid  a  duty  of  Ave  mace 
per  catty,  and  was  for  the  most  part  deli- 
vered to  and  bonded  by  the  government. 

It  Is  clear  that  from  17M  the  trade  tn 
this  drug  was  mere  smuggling ;  equally 
riear  that  whether  John  Tomklns  or  *  The 
Company '  was  the  trader,  that  trader  was 
A  smuggler.    We  will  go  farther.    When 
the  East  India  Coropauy.  having  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  eastern  traae,  compelled  the 
ryots  of  Patna  to  grow  opium  Instead  of 
rice,  and  compelled  the  ryots  of  divers 
other  paru  of  the  Anglo-Indian  territory 
to  do  the  same,  the  act  was  one  which 
the  English  press  ought  loudly  to  have  de- 
nounced, and  which  the  Bngllah   senate 
ought  to  have  put  a  stop  to,  on  pain  of  the 
loss  of  the  Company's  charter.    All  this  is 
clear  as  noon-day ;   but  there  Is  anothei 
consideration.    "Hie  government  of  China  is 
cssentUUly  paternal ;  from  the  emperor  to 
the  lowest  officer  of  his  state  link  connects 
link,  as  from  the  father  of  a  family  to  his 
youngestohlld  or  his  meanest  servant.  The 
trade  in  opium  was  forbidden  from  time  to 
time  by  edicts :  true  :  but  the  very  officers 
who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  enfor^ 
ring  those  edicts  were  themselves  the  vir- 
tuAi  Importers  of  opium  I    Had  the  Chinese 
nuthoritles  at  Canton  and  along  the  coast 
not  connived  st  the  trade  for  enormous 
brltiei,  or,  as  was  even  more  frequently  the 
cn^e,  been  themselves  actual  traders  in  the 
article,  the  trade  would  have  been  at  an  end 
years  ago,  and  when  only  a  oomparatively 
small  portion  of  British  capital  was  In- 
volved In  it. 

It  appears  to  ns  that  the  jmbUe  prohtbl- 
tlon  of  a  drag  of  which  the  consumption 
wait  hourly  increasing,  and  the  aid  given  to 
Us  lmportati(m  by  the  very  persons  ap- 
l>olnted  to  carry  that  prohibition  into  effect, 
»re  merely  *  part  and  parcel '  of  the  settled 
Chinese  policy  of  fleecing  barbarians  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  on  the  one  band, 
and  of  always  having  a  convenient  pretext 
fur  such  a  stoppage  In  trade  as  circum- 
stances might  make  convenient  In  the  way 
(if  temporarily  or  permanently  making  the 
fleece  longer  and  finer  I  It  would  be  an  in- 
structive lesson  for  some  of  our  politicians 
to  con— the  difference  of  profit  to  China, 
between  the  1,000  chests  imported  in  1770  at 
a  fixed  duty  of  five  mace  the  catty,  and  that 
upon  the  40,000  chests  smuggled  in  1840- 
at  whatever  profit  the  unscrupulotu  author- 
ities could  extort! 

It  was  not  until  1889  that  anything  In  the 
shspe  of  a  real  determination  to  put  down 
the  trade  was  exhibited  by  the  Chinese ;  for 
the  occaeiunal  stoppages  of  trade  and  blus- 
tering manifestoes,  as  already  said,  we  look 
at  as  mere  measures  for  making  the  fleece 
longer  and  finer  I 

Liu  appeared  at  Canton,  In  that  year,  a 
*htgh  eommlseioner'— an  officer  possess- 
ing almost  dictatorial  powers,  and  one  who 
had  not  been  more  than  thrice  previousiy 


appolnted  during  the  present  dynasty.  In 
an  edict  he  said,  '  I,  the  commissioner,  am 
sworn  to  remove  utterly  this  root  of  misery ; 
nor  will  I  let  the  foreign  vessels  have  any 
offshoot  left  for  the  evil  to  bud  forth  again.' 
The  Britlah  eommissloner  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred  British  subjeets  were 
then  thrown  Into  a  state  of  close  confine- 
ment ;  the  guards  pUoed  over  them  heaped 
every  Insult  upon  them,  and  threatened 
them  with  being  deprived  of  raovlsions  and 
water.  Captain  Billot,  the  British  super- 
intendent, under  such  elroumstonces,  saw 
no  means  of  evading  the  demands  of  the 
Chinese ;  and  upwards  of  to.ooo  chests  of 
opium,  valued  at  90,000,000  of  dolUuv,  were 
delivered  to  oommisaioner  Lin  for  destruc- 
tion. 

In  1840  war  was  declared  by  England 
against  the  Chinese.  The  leading  events, 
however,  which  followed  being  related  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  them  nere. 

All  differences  being  finally  adjusted,  and 
his  celestial  majesty  being  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  amity  with  her  Britannic  majesty, 
a  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  was  announced  on  the  S7th  of 
July  1S43.  Vrom  that  day  the  Hong  mer- 
chants* monopoly  and  Conso<r  charges  were 
to  cease ;  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
trade  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on,  ap- 
peared in  a  notice  Issued  by  sir  Henry 
Pottlnger.  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
China;  who  published  an  export  and  im- 
port tariff,  and  also  a  proclamation.  In 
which  he  trusts  that  the  commercial  treaty 
wUl  be  found.  In  practice,  mutually  advan* 
tageons,  beneficial  and  just,  as  regards  the 
interest,  honour,  and  the  future  augment- 
ed prosperity  of  the  governments  of  the 
two  mighty  oontraotlng  empires  and  their 
subjects. 

liie  proeUunatlon  Issued  by  the  imperial 
commission  contained  a  perfect  amnesty, 
and  the  remission  of  punishment  for  all 
who  had  served  the  English  soldiers  with 
supplies,  fto.  in  days  past,  and  concludes 
by  stating  that,  *  From  henceforward  amity 
and  goodwill  shall  ever  continue,  and  those 
from  afar,  and  those  who  are  near,  shall 
perpetually  rejoice  together.* 

But  despite  these  fine  promises.  In  1847. 
fresh  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Canton  led  to  another  temporary  capture 
of  the  Bogue  forts.  The  emperor  Tao- 
Kwang  died  in  isao,  after  a  rel^  of  thirty 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Y-<:%ing.  But 
the  rule  of  the  present  Tartar  dynasty,  even 
in  tne  heart  of  Its  own  dominions.  Is  held 
by  a  very  tincertaln  tenure.  The  Teaou-tn 
tribes  in  the  south-west  provinces  of  China, 
and  supposed  to  be  their  original  inhabit- 
ants, have  repeatedly  risen  In  rebellion ; 
secret  societies,  the  principal  of  which  Is 
called  *The  Triad,'  and  which  has  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty, 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  extending :  and  the 
finances  ofJhe  empire  are  believed  to  be  in  a 
very  unsatTsfactory  condition,  in  spite  of  a 
revenue,  officially  stated  to  amount  to  about 
03,034,1  TSt.  annmOIy.  In  I85S  a  smouldering 
civil  war  had  been  making  way  in  some  of 
the  provinces  during  the  two  previous  years. 
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mainly,  it  U  mider.tood.  direct^  "J^nrt 
the  retgniDf  dynwty.  "^  *«  ^.•STKJj* 

genrrml  wmmwidliMC  the  ImpwUl  troopj 
it  Canton  wm  »ppreben»tve  of  "»,*««^» 
fn^m  the  rebel..  Tht«  r*bemonMnjlTW* 
ItM'M  Elonff,  canftlnir  fc*rful  havoc  anfl 
mUer>  froiS'tlme  totlme  but  not  having 
yet  .nc««le<l  to  complelcly  P*™ly»»niJ'  the 
incJent  (toTeroment.  But  other  danger* 
ISd  S"ffl.ulUe«  were  to  .tore  for  the  Chlnew 

**The%»r  1M«WM  not  tn  clone  without 
g«rlnff  the  EnKllah  a^aln  prar itc*lly  *\^r 
^thCbln*.  On  the  8ih  of  October,  a  body 
Jf  a«tne«  officer,  boarded  a  lorcha  named 
the  Arrow,  on  the  ground  th«t  one  of  the 
cr*w  wa.  a  natlro  pirate,  who  wa^  ^ 
tried  for  hi.  crime.;  they  then  Mteed  all 
the  crew  bnt  two,  and  took  them  ■J^^-  " 
seem,  that  the  Brltlah  colow.  were  flying 
S^Sie  WmeT  Mr.  Parke.,  the  connil  at 
SmuTn,  demanSed  that  they  jhould  be 
brought  to  the  BrltliUi  conwlate  for  ex- 

JS^^rStlon.  and  wrote  »  ««i«n«*i  "JiiJi 
matter  V?  rir  John  Bowrlw.  «»«  P»«^»- 
pou^ntlary  at  Hong  Kong,  who  In  hi.  repjr 
Uld  that  the  Arrow  •  had  n<>  »^»»»ti°S,*'iS 
the  BriUsh  flag.*  her  »«^.»«rVThJ?^ 
on  the  J7th  of  September ;  but  that,  a. 
the  Chlne«J  had  no  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
plrr  of  the  Ucen«>.*  they  »»»<»  rlohUwl  the 
treaty  and  mu.t  make  an  apology.  In  a 
lJnJ?U^mmlMlonCT  Teh  he  -Uied  IJjt 

the  Arrow  towfully  I*"™  '"«  5i\*"*„?^ 

Xrtng  tS^e  P-.t.  -^dnot^  the  thjje 
at  which  the  veMcl  wa.  boarded.  Bf  P***; 
tlon  wa.  refuaed.  According^  .dm Ual 
■Ir  Michael  Seymour  wa.  ,'>rdCTwi ,«?  ^ 
force,  and  he  w?i«Jda  war  Junk,  which  wa. 
brought  down  to  Whampoa.  A.  thl.  pro- 
duced no  effect,  be  took  a  number  of  fort, 
which  defended  the  approache.  to  C.nton. 
and  burnt  many  of  the  buildings  On  the 
Sth  of  Octob^  the  Britlrti  «l«;d  the 
Dutch  Folly,  a  fort  of  flfty  »"°«  jn„S 
iJlandoppoalte  Canton.  Oo"»"»'"'"°"^\S 
now  offered  to  .ummder  ten  out  of  the 
r^lTc   men   .elnM,  »>ut  a.  be  m^ip^J 

ap.ilogy.all  hi.  <>««•«  ^ir'»?«5""tik^e 
Mr  i>iirke.  wa.  Instructed  to  demand  the 

JlSii  frcTaS^  for  all  "P«'«^»J«^'^«^! 

I  f^l^untrie.  into  Canton,  which  1^2 
cidored  at  the  other  four  porta.    It^~ 

!  JSftSat  thl.  free  Ingres  bad  becnjUp«- 
latSl  by  wreral  treatie.,  but   It  b«J  not 

'  1^  thongbt  adTlMhle  to  urge  It.  execu- 
te; but  it  ~  doubtful  whether  the 
nr^nt  Ume  wa.  the  right  one  for  in.lst- 
FiJrS  tbe  performance  of  the  >«J«me"J. 
whlle^It  ™  clew  that  it  rtilfted  the 
SJind  of  Quarrel,  and  lntr.»doced  new  and 
S^V^rplexlngmatlemof dispute  Tbere- 
fSi  of  lb.  oomml8«ouer  wa.  followed  by 
IST^tack.  on  Canton.  In  which  much 
rilmaffe  wa*  done  to  government  Property. 
T^r^  Folly  fort  wa.  al«»jeUecU  and 
the  whole  of  the  Bogue  forU  wefte  taken  on 
1  STeSi^af  thegovemor  to  .urrender 
.kLT  TsTward.  the  end  of  18M.  «)me 
or^Z^wSSTboarded  the  Thistle  a  mall 
iltHS^.^SU  between  Canton  and  Hong 


Kong,  and  baring  hi.mbi  ii^'l^be  ------- 

crew,  made  their  eecapcL    Karlr  In  i«W  ^ 
Dutch  FoUy  and  Whampoa  wwe^baod**- 
ed.  a.  the  fleet  under  air  M.  SeyiDoar  wa. 
not  atrong  enough  to  ocmpy  all   tbe  pe- 
sltion.  taken  from  the  Cliln««e :  «rf  •  r«<*- 
damatlon  wa.  iMued  by  tbe  oCTBiinl«««»«' 
Teh  offering  graduated  reward.  In  awiXT 
for  the  .laughter  or  capture  of  tb©  rf*- 
haired  dog.  of  bart*r!aMw     In  May, 
modore  KlUott  and  Or  Michael  8e»- 
Buroeeded  In  dertroylnir  tbts  fte«*  of 
lunk.  In  the  Canton  water*.     Marty  In  Jnae, 
lord    Elgin   arrived   at   Hans   Koo^  « 
M>me  of  the  troop,  dertlned  tar  China  had 
already  been  diverted  to  IxMlta  forth^j^ 
preMlon  of  the  mutiny,   and  lord  »«*a 
hirowlf  followed  them  to  Oalevtta.  k*  p^ 
turning  UU  the  end  of  the  mnt^Ma.   to 
December,  be  wrote  to  Teh,  annoearta; 
the  term,  on  which  the  British  Bovwa- 
ment  wa.  prepared  to  aettle^the  «tottw 
dlflerenoea.  Teh  returned  «vai^Y«» wvwtn; 
and  the  reault  wa.,  after  tair  noCSoe,  the 
bombardment  of  Canton,  and  the  raptart 
of  lU  defence,  by  the  allied  Kagtloh  »d 
French  force.    Still  no  otter  of  tmhmimkm 
wa.  made,  and  after  a  aroek  aoiDe  aoldiew 
were  .ent  Into  the  city,  and  Peh-kvet,  (be 
governor  of  the  dty,  and  Teh  were  both 
Uken.   The  latter  wa.  w»t  oo  board  the 
Inflexible  a.  a  rtate  prisoner,  and  ««■  after 
ward.  Knt  to  Calcutta    Acoordlnff  to  tb. 
n.ual  policy  of  China,  bl.  defeat  waa  haae- 
dlately  followed  by  hi.  de^radatkni.    A«^ 
Sparta,  the  condemnation  wraa  not  k>  wac* 
for  hi.  thieving  a.  for  betn«  dlarovmd  ta 
theft.    But  tedlou.  delays  were  stUl  later- 
poMd  in  the  way  of  a  wttlement,  aigd  the 
plenlpotentlariea  <if  England  and  Praaee 
determined  to  go  In  perwm  to  Fekln. 
the  fort,  of  the  Pclbo  they  had  to 
mount  an  armed  re«.tance,  and    th^-^^ 
they  went  on  to  TIeo-taln.  where  oo  the  4tk 
of  June  two  commlMlonera  met  then,  wttfc 
full  power.,  a.  they  alleged,  from  the«» 
pcror.    After  a  lengthy  Interview,  It  tomrf 
out  that  theee  full  power,  were   nxrdy 
direction,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  tb. 
emperor,  and  lord  Elgin  natnrallyr  dectez«d 
them    to    be   thoroughly    vnMtlafbctory. 
After  Mme  further  attempt,  at  evaalMi.  a 
treaty  of  peace  wa.  rigned  toward,  the  «o4 
of  June,  oonflrmlng  the  treaty  of  l»4J,  aa4 
providing  for  the  permanent  estahUahnMBt 
of  a  British  mlnUter  at  Pekln. 

The  minuter,  .o  appointed,    waa  Mr. 
Bruce,  brother  of  the  earl    of  Elgin.    He 
wa.  directed  to  .uperwde  .Ir  John  Bowrlag 
as  governor  at  Hong  Kong,  and  to  tzan^ 
the  direction  of  affair,  from  that  plare  for 
the  preaent  to  Shanghai,  and  only  to  re- 
quire occadonally  the  admlwion   of  tto 
Brltlrti  embaasy  at  Pekln  Itself.    Bui  he 
1  wa.  to  Insist  on  ratifying  the  treaty  at  the 
I  capital,  and  not  to  lUten  to  any  argument. 
,  which  the  Chlne«  might  urge  to  dlwnadc 
I  him  from  to  doing.    Mr.   Bmoe  hariag 
1  reached  Hong  Konf  In  May,  went  on  to 
Shanghai,  where,  a.  had  been  expected,  the 
Ohlneae  begged  that  the  ratification,  might 
I  be  Interchanged.    When  Ihia  waa  refiued. 
I  they  urged  the  ambanador  to  go  by  land 
i  te  Pekln,  a  Journey  of  two  month.,  bnt  Mr. 
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uiiiT  iroald  adTanw  to  Um  mmhiU  on 
Pekm,  anleaa  within  three  (Uys  the  piiaon* 
en  uould  be  reetored.  the  oonrention 
signed  M  Tmnf^hon,  and  the  ntifleaUont 
eirbanffed  at  Pckln.  As  only  eraatre  an> 
•wen  were  retamed«  the  amy  mored  on« 
and  look  the  emperor**  raniiner  palace  at 
Tuenx-mln-xaen,  which  waa  completely  gat- 
ted  of  tta  oontenta,  leare  being  glren  to 
the  soldier*  to  plunder  It  to  any  extent. 
Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Parkea,  with  the 
others  who  had  been  Imprisoned  at  Pekln, 
retomed  to  the  camp.  On  the  isth  all  was 
ready  for  the  bombardment  of  Pekln,  and 
the  Chinese  were  toil  that  the  cannonade 
wonld  begin  the  next  day.  If  the  city  were 
not  sorrendered  and  one  of  Its  gate*  placed 
In  oar  hands  before  noon.  This  waa  done  ; 
bat  the  emperor  had  prenoaaty  made  bis 
escape.  At  the  time  ot  the  surrender,  lord 
Blgla  did  not  know  the  way  In  which  the 
Bngilsh  and  Preneh  prisoners  had  been 
treated,  and  prince  Kung  had  declared  that 
they  had  suffered  no  mortal  Injury.  When 
their  suflieringa  and  death  became  known, 
he  determined  to  InOlot  aome  algnal  panlalH 
ment,  and  flxed  on  the  deetmcUoa  of  the 
Baron  Groadlaeented ;  hot 
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lord  Kgtn  reaolred  to 
own  reaponalbiUtir.    He ' 
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further  to  the  allied  force*  tlM  rtafct  el 

remaining  at  Tlen-talQ  oatU  tte  wSto  ^  i 

the  Indemnity  provided  tor  to 

tlun  had  been  paid.  The  m 

accordingly  burnt  down 

stroyed,  and   on  the   Mtii  o<  octsMr  • 

eouTentlun  was  signed  at  P^kla.  In  vUkfc 

the  emperor  made  the  deelred  aaolocr  mt 

gaTe  the  British  mlnletesa  tiietSht  «( 

residing  permanently  or   oecnakM^^  b 

Pekln.  as  the  queen  of  OrentfiMtaba^^"^ 

determine.     He  farther     ' 

port  of  Tlen-talii  to 

part  of  the  townahtn  of  uewioonu  te  bi 

aa  a  dependencgr  of  tbe  BrHWhoo&ony 

Kong.     The  ratUoatiaika   of   tlS^t. 

retomed  to  Tton-tilfc 
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In  ireCLtbeOeylonese  monarch  wma  driven 
from  bi8  capital,  and  tlie  Dutch  made  a  Tery 
adrantageouB  treaty.  Their  WTerelgntj 
was  acknowledged  orer  all  those  parts  of 
the  country  they  possessed  before  the  war, 
and  that  part  of  the  coasts  held  by  the 
uatlves  was  ceded  to  them.  They  were 
allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the 
plains;  and  the  eoort  stipulated  to  sell 
them  the  best  sort,  which  is  produced  in 
the  moontalns,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
The  government  also  engaged  to  bare  no 
connection  with  any  foreign  power,  and 
even  to  deliver  up  any  Europeans  who 
mlgbt  happen  to  oome  into  the  island.  In 
return  for  bo  many  concessions  the  king 
was  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  ceded  coasts;  and  from 
thence  his  subjects  were  to  be  furnished, 
gratis,  with  as  much  salt  as  thev  bad  occa- 
sion for.  Matters  were  in  this  situation 
when  the  Bnglish  attacked  the  Dutch  in 
17M,  and  conquered  Trinoomalee,  and  all 
their  settlements  in  the  island ;  and.  it 
afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  price  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  fiivour  of  Bngland. 
The  English  hsd  no  sooner  taken  pos- 
session, than  they  unhappily  were  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Otody,  owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  relative  to  certain 
articles  of  commerce;  and  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men  were  sacrlfloed  to  it ;  ra* 
ther,  however,  by  the  treachery  and  bad 
faith  of  the  Oeylonese  king  and  his  mini- 
ster, than  by  fair  and  honourable  warfare. 
The  population  of  Oeylon,  Independently  | 


of  the  oolonlsts  who  have  at  rarlous  times 
possessed  themselves  of  the  eoasts,  consist 
of— Ist,  the  native  Slngalese  or  Oeylonese, 
one  branch  occupying  the  Oudyan  terri- 
tories, and  the  other  the  coasts  ;  9nd,  the 
YeddiQis,  or  aborigines,  who,  in  an  almost 
savage  state,  inhabited  the  mountainous 
regions  and  unexplored  fastnesses;  8rd. 
the  Moors,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Island ;  and  4th,  the  Malabar  and  other 
Hindoos,  who  dwell  chiefly  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these  races  the 
Oandyan  Oeylonese  dliler  least  from  Euro- 
peans, in  form,  feature,  and  i^ysical  power. 
There  are  also  some  Oaflres  and  Javanese, 
a  few  Chinese  and  Paraee  traders,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Bngliah,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese ;  besides  a  hybrid  population. 

The  upper  classes  among  the  Slngalese 
profess  Christianity,  and  many  are  converts 
to  Mohammedanism ;  but  the  general  re- 
ligion is  Buddhism.  The  government  is 
vested  In  the  hands  of  a  BrTtish  governor, 
assisted  bv  a  council  of  European  civil 
lervants :  but  all  laws,  before  being  acted 
upon,  are  published  In  the  offldal  gaiette, 
for  their  general  dUfusion  and  translation 
into  the  native  languages.  In  1840  an  in- 
surrection broke  out,  which,  however,  was 
speedily  suppressed.  It  arose  chiefly  from 
the  mercantile  Interest  differing  with  the 
goremor.  Lord  Torriufton,  aa  to  his  mode 
of  levying  the  taxes.  Lord  Torrington  was 
recalled ;  and  his  conduct  was  the  theme 
of  much  discussion  in  parUameata  which, 
however,  led  to  no  resnlt. 


SUMATBA. 


SuMAnu.  Is  a  large  island  In  the  Indian 
ocean,  being,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest 
in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is  about  1,000  miles 
in  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east; 
but.  in  general,  not  more  than  150  in  breadth. 
This  Is  the  first  of  the  islands  which  form 
the  great  East  India  Archipelago ;  and  is 
separated  from  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  by  the  straits  of  Malacca ;  which  is 
the  usual  passsge  from  the  bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Ooromandel  coast  to  Borneo  or 
China,  and,  consequently  to  the  gulf  of 
81am,  Ckmbodia,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Gold  dust  is  an  artlole  of  oonslderable 
tnfllo,  and  is  brought  by  merchants  from 
the  interior  to  the  sea-ooast,  where  it  is 
bartered  for  iron  tools,  and  various  kinds 
of  East  Indian  and  European  manufkcture 
of  silk,  cotton,  broad  cloths,  ttc  But  the 
most  valuable  and  important  production 
of  the  island  is  pepper,  the  average  produce 
of  which  at  this  time  la  siq^poMd  to  amount 


to  80,000^000  lbs.  ••year.  Turmerle,  cassia. 
ginger,  coffee,  and  many  kinds  of  scented 
woods,  are  also  produced  here.  After  the 
capture  of  the  Moluccas  by  the  British,  in 
1780.  the  nutmeg  and  dove  were  introduced 
at  Bencoolen,  but  though  large  quantities 
were  raised,  the  quality  was  Inferior  to 
similar  products  obtained  from  Amboyna 
and  the  Banda  Isles.  The  Snmatran  cam- 
phor is  In  high  estimation.  Cocoa-nut. 
betel,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms, 
and  an  abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  are 
indigenous. 

At  Bencoolen.  on  the  west  side  of  Sumatra, 
is  the  English  factory,  belonging  to  the 
BastlndiaCompany.  The  factory  was  once 
entirely  deserted,  through  the  frequent 
quarrels  and  bickerings  of  the  natives  and 
the  Bnglish ;  andliad  not  the  fbnner  found 
that  trade  decreased  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  they  never  would 
have  been  invited  to  settle  there  again. 
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BORNEO. 


In  ITN  i  bat  tUmiMliapaiUiilanat  In  Ua 
Dl  ilr  Ju«  Bnok*.  wkg  But  Tldtod^ 
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THE  MOLUCCAS,  OE  SPICE  ISLANDS. 
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ITfie  ^iMiwcjt  of  ftCtftoro,  $n. 


PEINCE  OF  WALES'S  ISLAM). 


Pbivoi  of  WaleiT*  Iilaad,  or  Polo  Penaoff, 
ta  titvated  In  the  straits  of  Malacca,  abont 
two  miles  from  the  west  eoast  of  the  Malay 
p^Bfnsvla.  The  India Oompanj.  In  17M,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  estabtlahlng  a  settle- 
aent  here.  This  Island  Is  ahont  sermtaen 
miles  long,  hj  ten  broad :  Its  northern  ex- 
(romltjmna  nearljr panllel  wUk  the  main 


land,  at  a  distance  of 

which  a  line  channel  la  _ 

largest  fleet  mar  nde  la  pet  item 

height  of  the  sorroondlng  moantmttm 
as  a  barrier  against  the  tarcm  oi 
railing  winds.    In  tMCt,  the 
tending  this  Island,  boOi  la 
commercial  Tiew,  are  olMrSo««. 


JAVA. 


Jata  Is  a  laiwe  Uland,  extending  in  length 
nearly  Too  miles,  and  sTeraglng  In  breadth 
about  90;  and  Is  separated  from  Sumatra  by 
the  strait  of  Snnda. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  century, 
Oomellus  Houtman,  a  Dutchman,  conduct- 
ed f  otar  vessels  to  Jara  by  the  Ospe  of  Good 
Hope :  and  his  prudence  procured  him  an 
interview  with  the  principal  king  of  Uie 
Island :  but  the  Fortuguese  created  him 
some  enemies.  Raving  got  the  better  In 
severar  skirmishes  In  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  returned  with  his  smalt  squad- 
ron to  Holland,  where,  though  he  brought 
but  Uttle  wealth,  he  raised  mneh  expeo- 
tatton.  He  brought  away  some  negroM, 
Chinese,  and  inhabitants  of  MahOwr,  a  na- 
tive of  Malacca,  a  Japanese  and  Abdul,  a 
pilot  of  the  Ouxerat,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman  encour- 
aged the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  It  would  throw  the 
pepper  trade  into  their  bands,  would  place 
them  also  near  the  islands  that  produce 
the  more  valuable  spices,  and  fedlitate 
their  communication  with  China  and  Japan. 
Admiral  Tan  Neck  was  therefore  sent  on 
this  Important  expedition  with  eight  ves- 
sels, and  arrived  safe  at  Java,  where  he 
found  the  Inhabitants  prejudiced  against 
his  nation.  They  fought  and  negotiated 
by  turns.  At  iMigth  they  were  permitted 
to  trade,  and.  In  a  short  time,  loaded  fonr 
vessels  with  spices  and  linens.  The  admi- 
ral, with  his  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Moluccas, 
where  be  learned  that  the  natives  of  the 
country  had  forced  the  Portuguese  to  aban- 


don some  of  Oie  plaeea  la  wUA  tkey  M 
settled,  and  that  they  only  waited  &r  a 
favourable  opportnnl^  of  expcUlag  ^ns 
from  the  rest.  He  estabHshod  £ac«arfai 
In  several  of  these  Islanda,  entered  Ibm  ■ 
treaty  with  some  nf  the  kings*  aad  raacraed 
to  Europe  laden  with  rtehea. 

In  1009,  the  Btates-general  fbrased  the 
Dnteh  India  Company.  It  wim  faveated 
with  authority  to  make  peace  or  wv  with 
the  eastern  princes,  to  erecs  fbrta.  malB- 
taln  garrisons,  and  to  nomlaaae  oOlcers  for 
the  conduct  of  the  pottoe  and  the 
tration  of  Justice. 

The  company  set  out  wf tli  gm 
tagesj  and,  soon  after  tte  rstabHafamoot, 
they  fitted  out  for  India  foorteea  ahlpa  and 
some  yachts,  under  the  ouamaad  of 
ral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollmdna 
upon  aa  the  founder  <tf  tbeir 
and  of  their  colonlea,  in  the  Eamt.  Be  befit 
a  factory  In  this  Island,  and  secared  It  Ig 
fortlOcatlona.  He  had  frequent 
roents  with  the  Portngiwae,  la 

generally  came  off  vlctorlooa.    A  

arv  war  was  the  consequence  of  tbeae'bas- 
tillties  between  the  two  nAtiona,  tn  whkft 
the  Dutch  were  sncoesaful. 

Batavta,  which,  from  a  amaU  begtnnbiiL 
has  become  the  capital  of  all  the  DotS 
possessions  in  India,  has  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  hMlMurs  in  the  wnrtd.  Ttie  in- 
habitants consist  of  Dutch,  French,  Porta- 
guese,  Javanese,  Chinese,  MalaysTlieOToae. 
and  many  others ;  and,  altogether,  n  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  TataaUe 
colonies  belonging  to  any  VnrDpcea  aatioR. 
The  isUnd  was  taken  by  a  BritMi  tort* 
from  India  In  leil,  and  held  till  laia.  v^a 
U  was  restored  to  the  DotfilL       *~*»'^"" 


etc  ftutl  IiflrtK  I^UiiM. 


ut  air  Junet  BrwK«»  who  flrtt  Tlaic«d  Ujf 


•1  h;  Uia  Hiliin,  wt 


nwks.  nil  wrrlioiT  Hiliiji 

Tixluala.  uKl  If  •dmlnblv 
rMe^    Borneo  M  rtob  Id  mLu, 
llrcr,  Un,  Iron,  mat  «iimUU| 
:i«1loit  «4J  Ii  vorkod  la  Bm 


TEE  MOLUCCAS,  OS  HPICE  ISLANDS. 


BpankiriB.  Hid  M  Leofftb  'O^Itb  op  tba  tndo 


pj  vnrnnHd  the  wbolD 
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€^t  ^riMivarp  of  l^iMtorpf  $ft. 


a  scene  of  horror  anexampled  in  Uie  pan- 
lahment  of  the  most  atrodooa  offender*. 
The  tortures  to  which  tbejr  put  their  Inno- 
cent Tlotlms  are  too  shocking  to  relate ; 
and  those  who  did  not  die  under  them  were 
consigned  to  the  executioner. 

The  whole  transaction  affords  the  most 
Irrefragable  testimony  that  the  Hollanders 
did  it  ■imply  to  monopolise  the  whole  tnde 


of  the  Spice  Islands.  At  Poleron.  about  the 
same  time,  they  put  to  the  torture  one  hoa- 
dred  and  sizty^twn  of  the  nativea,  ^^ora 
they  likewise  sharged  with  a  pretended 
conspiracy. 

Until  the  French  rerotutionary  war.  the 
Dutch  retained  these  InTaluable 
when  Amboyna,  and  the  oUmt 
submitted  to  the  Wngllsli, 


I  f 


THE  BANDA,   OB  KUTMEG  ISLES. 


Thb  Banda  Isles  is  the  general  name  of 
twelTe  small  islands  in  the  Bast  Indian 
Archipelaga  If  we  except  this  raluable 
sploe.  thelslands  of  Banda  are  barren  to  a 
dreadful  degree.  The  land  will  not  produce 
any  kind  of  com,  and  the  pith  of  the  sago 
senres  the  natiTes  of  the  country  Instead 
of  bread. 

Tliis  is  the  only  settlemmt  in  the  Bast 
Indian  isles  that  can  be  considered  as  a 
Bnropean  colony ;  because  it  is  the  only  one 
where  the  Buropeans  are  proprietors  of 
lands,  (be  Dotoh  Company  baring  extern 


mlnated  the  natlTes.  and  prosmeJ  dares 
from  some  of  the  neighbonrtng  lalai^  to 
cultirate  the  lands.  The  climate  of  Baada 
is  particularly  unhealthy;  on  which  m* 
count  the  company  attempted  to  KnaslMr 
the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Amboyaa; 
but  all  the  experiments  that  hare  besa 
made  hare  prored  unsueoessfuL  ne  Bm- 
da  Islands  were  discovered  bv  the  Pocta- 
guese  in  1510.  and  colonised  in  UM;  bat 
were  taken  by  the  Dutch  In  ISMi  The  Ba- 
gllsh  possessed  themselTes  of  then  In  \tk\ 
but  restored  them  to  the  Dutch  tn  ISli. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Thb  Philippine  Islands  are  a  large  group 
in  the  eastern  archipelago,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Luson.  a  long,  irregular,  and 
narrow  Island.  They  were  discorered  br 
Magellan,  in  18S1.  who  called  them  the  archl> 
pelago  of  St.  Lsnrus,  as  the  dlsoorery  was 
made  on  thi^  saints  day.  But  they  were 
subjected,  or  rather  part  of  them,  to  the 
Spaniards,  by  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  In  1864, 
In  the  reign  of  Philip  n.  and  derire  their 
present  name  from  hlui.  The  natires  are 
supposed  to  he  of  Chinese  extxaotlon. 


Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  lalaad  of  La- 
son,  and  of  all  the  Phliipplnea,  ia 
on  the  south-east  part  of  the  lal 
a  large  river  falls  into  the  ai 
noble  bay.  thirty  leagoea  In       _  _ 

On  the  eth  of  October  ITtS,  tho 
under  general  Draper  and  admiral  ObrnlslL 
took  Manilla  by  storm,  after  a  etagaof 
twelve  days;  but,  to  save  ao  fine 
from  destruction,  they  agreed  to 
a  ransom,  amounting  to  a  milUon 
part  of  whicbt  '^  !•  nid«  waa  nmrt 


_  ^  * 


THE  BARBART  STATES. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 


Trs  American  Oontlnent.  known  bj  this 

Knerml  name,  Is  by  some  BtiptKwed  to  hare 
en  partUlly  known  to  the  ancients ;  but 
the  glory  of  its  dlsoorery  In  modem  history 
belongs  to  Ghristoral  Colon,  a  natlre  of 
Genoa,  better  known  to  na  as  Ohrlstopher 
Oolombna.  This  enterprising  man.  after 
many  fmltless  attempts  to  obtain  assist- 
ance to  enable  him  to  prosecute  bis  elabo- 
rate speculations  In  geography,  dlscorered 
the  IsUnd  of  St.  Salvador,  Oct.  IS,  1493 ;  and 
six  years  afterwards  he  reached  the  main 
continent  at  the  month  of  the  Orinoco, 
August  1, 14Q8. 

The  dlscorery  of  the  north  continent  of 
America  belonoa  to  the  family  of  the  0»- 
bots,  who  resided  In  BristoL  The  father 
and  three  sons  set  out  In  the  year  1407. 
stimulated  by  the  fame  of  Columbus,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  YII.  of  Eng- 
land. They  dlscorered  several  Islands,  and 
coasted  the  whole  of  the  main  land  of  the 
northern  continent  down  to  the  Floridas. 
The  hononr  of  girlng  a  name  to  these  Im- 
mense discoveries  was  gained  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who  accompanied 
Alonto  de  Ojeda  as  pilot,  and  on  returning 
published  the  flrst  account  of  the  serenu 
countries;  from  which  circumstances  the 
newly  dlsooTored  worid  was  called  Amertok 


The  B&AXXLiAir  coast  was  first  approach- 
ed by  AlTares  de  Cabral.  a  Poriuguese  ad- 
miral. In  1000 ;  and  Florida  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  Spaniard,  in  1513.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  called  Tuoatav.  the 
natives  were  found  clothed  In  cotton  gar- 
ments, and  exhibiting  other  marks  of  civi- 
lisation, by  Hemandes  Oordava,  a.d.  151T. 
The  expedition  which  followed  this  dlseo- 
very  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mmnco. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active, 
and  all  the  great  European  courts  emu- 
lated one  another  In  affording  factlltlea  to 
carry  Into  effect  the  enterprising  efforts  of 
numerous  able  and  adventurous  navigators, 
who  successfully  prosecuted  the  attempt, 
and  immortalised  their  names  by  the  suc- 
cesses which  they  gained.  The  history  of 
the  principal  colonies  and  states  which 
arose  from  these  discoveries  will  be  given 
in  due  course. 

America  is  divided  Into  Nfirtk  and  Bouth, 
In  North  America  the  three  principal  divi- 
sions were  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  possessions,  and  the 
country  of  Mexico :  but  at  the  present 
time  the  United  States  can  scarcely  be  said 
any  longer  to  exist,  and  the  republio  of 
Mexico  seems  likely  to  be  transformed  Into 
an  empire. 


THE  UNITED  STATEa 


Tirann  were  originally  thirteen,  oolonised 
as  follows : 

1.  TtrttmUi  .    .    1007    Tb«Brltlih. 
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Dateh  and  SvtdM. 
13.  yfMjylM'    I  .^1 1  WllUam  Pom  mmI  Qva- 

nut    •    .    •  f  I     ken. 

IS.  Qtvrgtm    .    .    1733    G«a.  Ogtottiorp*. 

These  formed  the  original  States,  qtn- 
nected  and  swayed  by  the  British ;  and 
ihelr  early  history  is  like  that  of  other  In- 


Una  .    .    ./ 
1 1.  Ntm  Jeneif 


fsnt  eonntries,  whilst  the  difflcnitles  they 
had  at  flrst  to  encounter  were  aggravated 
by  the  Inveterate  hostility  of  the  natives, 
who  found  themselves  displaced,  and  lorded 
over  by  men  of  different  countries  and  dif- 
ferent habits  from  themselves.  Many  wertt 
the  leagues  of  the  natives  to  crush  the 
rising  sutes,  but  all  alike  Ineffectual  from 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Pokanohet  to  that  of 
Tecumesb.  Rude  valour  Is  never  an  equal 
match  to  the  aru  of  civilisation ;  a  smaU 
power  well  and  skilfully  directed  easily 
puts  to  flight  large  masses  undisciplined 
and  without  cultivation.  Bvery  age  affords 
numerous  Instances  of  the  truth  of  this. 
But  although  the  European  settlers  were, 
by  the  superiority  of  their  arts  and  dis- 
cipline, rendered  triumphant  over  their 
mde  and  savage  opponents  in  general  en- 
counters, many  a  deed  of  death  was  r»> 
tallated  upon  them  by  sudden  Incursions ; 
and  many  an  Individual  and  family  have 
been  immolated  to  the  grim  genius  of 
American  brutality.  The  earliest  colonists 
suffered  the  greatest  hardships  and  encoun- 
tered the  most  bloody  perils,  from  which 
some  of  the  lattw  otim  were  exempted,  as 
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well  by  the  adraneement  and  stren^tli  of 
the  othen,  aa  by  tbelr  own  more  hnmaae 
and  Jadlcioiu  poUry.  ^  ^   ,  ^. 

But  the  United  State*  had  to  combat 
not  only  with  barbarian  enemlea,  but  with 
Buropcan  alto.  The  adjoining  oonotry  or 
Canada  was  a  fertile  souroe  of  diaqule- 
tade  and  baraaalnfa.  For  not  only  did  the 
French  aettlera.  In  the  wart  between  their 
mother  atafcea,  aaaaalt  and  war  with  the  Bn- 
vUah  oolonUta.bnt  they  aUmnhited  against 
them  the  wild  war^ry  of  the  native  In- 
diana. The  terrier  prorlnoea  of  Rew  York 
and  New  Bncland  felt  moet  aeTerelr  thlt 
Ul  nelghbouraood.  IKraolatlon  and  blood- 
shed spread  their  raTagee  throogh  these 
dcToted  lands  on  occasion  of  OTonr  renewal 
of  war ;  and  many  were  the  prujecu  of  a 
combination  of  power,  aided  by  Bngland. 
to  dispossess  the  French  of  Canada.  In 
IflOO  an  attempt  was  made,  bnt  it  was  rm- 
dered  aborUr*  by  the  tardlneas  of  the  Bri- 
tish admiral ;  and  the  years  Ittt  and  ISM 
witnessed  BlmUar  scenes.  ^      ^  ^ 

The  short  period  of  repose  enjmred  by 
the  colonies  sabseqaoit  to  this  period  was 
Intermixed  by  the  general  war  in  Borope : 
and  not  only  did  Rew  Torli  and  Hew  Bng- 
land experience  the  renewal  of  former  bar- 
barities, but  CTen  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  Soath  OaroUna  and  Georgia,  es- 
caped not  the  teah  of  Bnropeaa  and  In- 
dian depredaUons.  A  brighter  star  now 
began  Its  dawning,  which,  thon^  ooca- 
alonally  obscured,  at  length  attained  lU 
senlth.  In  1745,  Loolsboorg  was  gallanUr 
taken  by  William  Pepperdl  and  a  smsU 
body  of  New  Bnghmders.  In  1756,  the 
Bngllsh  gennal  Braddook  recelred  a  sig- 
nal defeat ;  but  three  years  afterwards  Fort 
Duqnesne,  now  called  Pittsburg,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  proTlnclal  troops. 
Bnooess  followed  success,  till  Quebec  and 
the  whole  of  Canada  fell  under  the  power 
of  Britain.  In  this  exploit  the  name  of 
Wolfe  is  consecrated  on  the  dirine  of  Im- 
mortality. Thus  r^lered  from  the  Incur- 
sions and  annoyances  of  their  enemlea,  the 
States  were  so  rapidly  impelled  to  wealth 
and  greatness,  that  in  a  few  years  the  par 
rent  country  looked  towards  them  to  bear 
some  share  In  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
the  war  had  Imposed  upon  her.  Thestamp 
act,  In  1765.  elicited  the  first  scintillation 
of  that  flame  which  was  afterwards  to  blaae 
so  brightly  on  the  altar  of  IndepMidence. 
This  was  repealed,  and  tranquillity  again 
settled  in  the  States,  to  be  Intwrupted, 
howerer.  by  another  act  of  the  Bngllsh 
legislation.  leTTing  duties  upon  certain  ar- 
ticles Imported  into  the  colonies.  The  co- 
lonists, having  acquired  some  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  strength  and  importance 
during  the  oonfllcu  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada, 
and  harlng  within  them  seeds  of  that  stub- 
bom  spirit  which  characterised  him  whom 
Qoldsmlth  has  elegantly  called 
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and  so  keen  waa  ttetr  aplrti,  a»d  so  6^ 

rlded  their  reaolntlon.  thmt  the  p«a^  < 

Boston  s^sed  and  threw  Into  the  sm  % 

Urge  quantity  of  it,  wlilch  bMl  been  k» 

Into  their  port.     T%e  leslalncare  9t  ^ 

mother  country  retaliated  npoo  Chea  fer 

passing  an  act  to  etoee  the  port  oC 

and  by  other  serere  men 

charter  of  Massirhnaerf .    l%to 

Indignation  not  of  theia  only  bat  <d 

the  prortnoes  most  reoiote  tram  Omm, 

most  removed  from  am  Ktfa^tkm  oC 

obnoxious  measnresL 

In  August  1774,  a  rnmcuwi  of 
asaembled  at  Philadelphia, 
tngs  in  MaasacihuBH 
congress  had  been  eonstltvted, 
nroTcd  ot—%  reaolutioa  nottlu  te 
from,  nor  export  to.Qrent  firttata  wi 
ed,and  an  earnest 

dressed  to  the  BogUata  _  _ 

were  sent  against  the  ooloalaa,aBdeDcrdft 
measures  were  adopted  anlutaUtteSMtEi 
except  North  Qu\>lln«»  Hew  Torfc.  and  Bs- 
laware.  Thia  exempdon  wae  tnteedsd  e 
be  the  apple  of  dlsoord,  bvt  ft 
these  prorinees  refn—d 

had  been  denied  to  their         ._ 

sounded  the  cry  of  preperattoo,  to  bereve- 
berated  from  the  enylnea  <tf  vex,  ^ich 
opened  their  deatmcttre  fire,  AjvU  u,  ITA, 

The  first  collision  took  ptnee  as  Lczt^ 
ton.  The  Amerteans  bad  noltocirt!  aaa» 
warlike  st<H«s  at  Oonoord,  whick  %  body  ^ 
800  Bngllsh  troops  deelroy«d.  nDd  la  ito 
exploit  being  assailed  bgr  ft  ■aeQ  leiiy  of 
mllltla  to  the  amount  of  aereBty.  tkey 

eight  of  them,  and  wounded  e       . , 

In  their  turn  they  werenueih  anaovcdbr 
the  nattrea,and  though  relnfbt«ed  by  10 
men  under  I<wd  Percy,  tliey  loet  bettara 
reached  Boston  ITS  men  In  killed, 
ed,  and  prisonav^  The  next  mctUaa  wm  ti 
Bunker^  Hill,  where  1,800  at  tbe 

troops,   partially  protected  by 

ments,  for  a  long  time  nuUntnlned  tbeir  post 
sgslnut  dnnbls  thr  nnmbnrnf  menUu  Uiwu. 
having  three  times  repoleed  OMtr  atttefe. 
and  only  yieldtng  when  destitute  ef  as»- 
munltlon.  with  which  to  rwtnni  tbe  flw 
of  the  British  from  their  llekl  pteces, 
the  guns  of  their  ships,  vblcb 
~  "       sIU 


•Ttm  to  tauglasd  right  btyMid  eeatral,* 

felt  indignant  at  the  attempt  to  exact  from 
them  taxes  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  re-  j 
solute^  determined  to  resist  the  legisla- 
tion.  The  British  ministry  partially  yielded 


great  effect  their  position. 

was  effected  in  good  order,  witb  tbe  loei  of 
468.  whilst  tbe  British  lost  aboTe  Ijooo  man. 
and  general  Warren.  Ibis  en 
took  place  on  the  17tb  Jane  irrft. 

Matters  now  aasumed  a  warlike  ^^,.,i 
and  ths  following  year  b^ield  troopelevM 
in  the  name  of  the  United  OolonJca.  m& 

gineral  Washingt4»i  appointed  oovnmvsABr 
-chief.  The  first  attempt  made  l»  thb 
illustrious  pablot  was  tbe  sle«e  ot  B«Aaa. 
which  commenced  in  July.  In  tbe  fuOov- 
Ing  March  the  British  evacuated  tte  plae^ 
and  embaiking  aboard  tbelrflee«.aalledfrr 
Halifax.  In  the  meantime,  an  ezpeditige 
undertaken  by  tbe  Amertaaoa.  Id  two  tf- 
vislbns  sgalnat  Panada.  taDM  with 
loss,  and  their  gooeral 


Ctl'  KUtarg  ft  flmfria. 


□XD.  >H  iint>]litiHl.£eriiBlliUe*d 
to  theklaB,pullvMiii»H»dp«op<aDr 


iljtvd  lb  pnmiAltiidt  And  lm«  duuh 
I,  Accortms^t  IB  Ansut  folifnrint. 
re,  lukded  on  Lous  lilimt)  kbout  dIdb 
4  fTon  N««  Tork,  whfTV  Ihc  Avehnn 


MWnif  trtedoB  nnua  Iwn  n 
tliviT  now  ■Ikiost  lidpelrta  conun. 

Bu  U6  «puk  <4  llbvrtr  opcv  nmndcd 
to  t  blue  !•  not  u  bo  ntlDBtilHbM  by  n- 
TogM  — iJ  y  ptriQtiM  wiu  fVBtnUr 
tnuDpiL  Aogordlub  WuklBitni  Kion 
to  aintt  attjumm  vk^bnoAad  otr 
It,  br  wik  biUlbiM  ciolotu,  wMck, 


■ona  VH  sonxtlotf.  OB 


rinliblDf  tbdr  Mom,  ib< 
R«  vkoiB  tber  imlTBd  tl 


ami  In  (ha  folloTlBg  iprlin.  oltli  i 

-  -'-Tit  Hpd  openuiiAi  of  tliB  Brltlib 
,  wfaD,  baiflod  In  tali  lUflDpt  upon 

sk  II  froD  tliowHitli. 

To  miBWncI  tbU  MUCt.  Wa^lnfUD 
SelKi irltblboTou  Dl  I JOO a»n, ud flnd- 
ddliliU  U  lU  tUA.    BePL  M.  Mt  W.  Hon 


ur>Ue^ud 
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C^f  Crratfurp  of  IkiHtsrs^  ^^ 


Uie  oonclMtoa  of  thU  d«acme«lT«  and  In- 
gloiioas  war.  n*  IndepmidenM  o<  Um 
oolouiM  WM  MkDowledcrd  by  tbe  Brttlcta 
fOYernment,  by  » tnaty  tlsned  September 
n.  irsa.  We  iiu»  here  reowrtc  that  the 
■MUunoe  yielded  by  France  eontrlbated 
to  aid  the  triumph  of  North  Amerloaa  In- 
depeodeoce,  and  thereby  iDfUcted  a  terere 
blow  npoo  the  Brittah  poaaeaalont  and 
power.  Bat  It  reeolled  with  a  fearful  oon- 
mlalou  upon  herself.  The  leaaout  of  Ame- 
rican freedom  were  wafted  acroaa  the  At- 
lantic to  the  plains  of  GaaU  and  fomented 
that  terrible  ezploalon  of  pabllc  principle* 
In  France,  which  demollahed  the  throne 
and  altar,  and  strewed  the  wreck*  of  It* 
•xplodon  OTer  all  the  ooontrle*  at  Bnrope. 

Moble  and  spirited  a*  were  the  eCorta 
made  by  the  colonies,  and  florlous  a*  waa 
the  termination  of  the  atronle.  they  soon 
found  that  their  condition  ollndepcndenoe 
was  not  In  Itself  the  boon  of  prosperity. 
During  the  war.  a  series  of  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  union  and  nnoeastng  actions, 
had  kept  their  attention  devoted  to  one 
object;  that  object  atulned,  they  fbund 
leisure  to  surrey  their  condition.  The  sa- 
erlllces  they  had  made  now  began  to  be  felt. 
A  heary  debt  had  been  Incurred,  and  they 
were  a  prey  to  all  those  evils  which  war 
ever  bears  In  Its  train.  Public  morals  were 
at  a  low  ebb— public  credit  deranged— the 
acts  of  the  congress  *  more  honoured  In  the 
breach  than  the  observance.'  The  arrival 
of  peaceJIke  the  sadden  calm  after  a  storm, 
had  nearly  wrecked  the  fortonea  of  the 
youthful  slates. 

The  real  friends  of  the  country  now  saw 
the  danger,  and  a  remedy  was  provided, 
which,  happily  for  them,  proved  effective. 
At  Annapolis  commissioners  from  five 
atates  asjemhied  In  1789,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberation  was  a  proposition  to  con- 
vene delegate*  frrm  all  the  states.  In  order 
to  consider  tbe  best  means  of  revising  their 
union  and  alliance.  Tbe  result  was  the 
constitution  of  Thb  Dvitbd  STATsa. 
This  measure  tended  greatly  to  consolidate 
their  power,  and  reduced  their  executive 
to  order  and  authority :  and  although  there 
arosa  two  parties,  and  some  delay  took  place 
before  Its  general  adoption.  It  became  effec- 
tive in  the  year  17W;  and  under  tbe  pa- 
triotic guidance  of  Washington,  as  presi- 
dent, and  John  Adams  vice-president,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gunning  In  reference  to 
our  own  constitution.  It  waa  found  'to 
work  welL* 

Their  wisdom  led  them,  in  opposition  to 
great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  to  re- 
main neutral  In  the  shock  which  convulsed 
unhappy  France,  and  caused  every  state 
In  Burope  to  reel  with  a  violence  which 
aapped  the  foundations  of  them  aU.  They 
had.  however,  a  war  of  four  years  with  the 
Indian*,  which,  though  attended  with  loss 
and  defeat  at  the  beginning,  terminated 
successfully  under  the  auspices  of  general 
Wayne  (a.d.  17M),  who  had  previously  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  capture  of  Stoncy 
Point  from  the  British  in  a  most  gallant 
manner.  Washlnfton,  after  being  twice 
elected  president,  declined  the  oOce  a  third 
time,  and  was  soooeedod  by  John  Adams. 


thevrt- 


the  Freneh  towarda  ttoe  Ualtad 

length  arowaed  ihtim  u> 

army  of  rsgvlar  troofm 

thecommaBd  oC  which  w^  ^m  to 

Ington.  who  died,    iinliiaaanj 

Decl4.irw.  TbeAaerif 

their  navy ;  bat  the  wsr  «^  oc 

tlnnance,  and  eoollaed  to  oswortwi 

on  the  oeeaa.  In  which  the  aaaiiijW  < 

the  yoothfol  state  o-rer  the 

was  dearly  eatahliahed. 

In  the  eolllsloa  of  tbe  two 
year  laoi,  the  democsatic  c 
party  soceeeded.  In  «>Pt)e«tttao 
In  raising  Jefferaota  to  the 
dent,  and  under  him.  It  _ 
prosiwrlty  ahooo  npoa  Uie  i 

now  to  eonaidefmble .   

Uc*  of  America  bevaa  to  have 

enoe  upon  thoaa  of  Mmjnaoe'  wWhtthe^ 
fair*  of  the  Old  World  oraa^rUy  h«t 
rated  in  some  mnaanru  the  iiiiiuinl^  t 
the  United  Btataa.  The  leiMam  ^  ic- 
talUtion  and  btoekade,  mwibujiiI  hr  ^ 
Brltlah  and  French  goTei  Baeau  to  mm 
years  after  the  renewal  ct  mm  la  UM. 
affected  not  only  the  wrhole  ot  Bweaa,  tsi 
also  the  transatlaatlc  world,  ▲ffeeraww 
of  events,  eapectally  relatlia«  to  n— min 
which  had  been  much  iotempted.  w«  m 
declared  against  Great  Britain  Jane  14  831 

Although  in  the  pcwrfooa 
rlcans,  with  a  body  of 
aome  militia,  had  defeated  a  large  i 
blage  of  Indiana,  their  army-  at  die 
ning  of  the  war  waa  In  a  v-erj 
state,  and  their  eflbru  w^ve  aooordlmtrat^ 
tended  with  signal  def^ata.  ^SoenMW:. 
with  an  army  with  which  he  had  lantei 
Panada,  waa  captured  hy  ||^»eiij  Bn^  a 
an  easy  rate:  whilst  another  army  of  sfeoB 
1.000  men,  under  general  Van  Bcaaactar, 
anared  the  same  nte,  but  not  wttiioet  t 
manly  struggle 

On  the  ocean  they  were  more  f  itwisi- 
In  several  w^  fouyht  emmoementa  kr 
tween  trlgatea  and  •w^^fCT-  n  mi'li  tte 
Americans  displayed  great  akfil  and  te>- 
very :  whilst,  to  balance  their  < 
English  have  to  boast  of  the  ea 

Ohesapeake  by  the  Shannon,     

In  the  most  gallant  and  ^itrtted^ 
and  of  the  Aivos,  sloop  of  war.  br  the  »•- 
ish  ship  PeUcan.  On  lake  Krto  a  ftraiii 
Hotilla  surrendered,  after  a  lonwaadeeB- 
fought  action,  to  an  Amerlcanooe  «(  h- 
fierlor  force,  undo*  oonunodore  Perrr  n« 
mUltary  character  of  the  United 'aw« 
recovered  lu  tsurnlahed  glory ;  Tartoasasd 
bloody  were  the  atm^glea  betweea  ib« 
belllgerenU  on  the  north-went  frontlo-  mi 
In  Canada:  and  great  loea  wm^SS 
by  both  sides,  with  alternate  d^^^  nd 
viotorlea.  «»»— •  — » 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Atlantto  fraatkr 
which  had  previouslv  enjoyed  tranQnamr; 
became  the  scene  of  bloodshed  ud  bo^ 
movements.  The  British  were  comaSicetr 
defeated  in  an  attack  aimn  GraacyliSiri 
but  they  took  and  sacked  the  smaO  ton' 
of  Hampton.  An  expedition  fitted  oat  br 
the  republle  against  Montreal  fhlled.  ml 
waa  attended  with  verj  nrnstdfrrtS  im 

-         —     -I 


«(Af 


C^c  KUtant  of  flmtrUa. 


jKS'S 


ttampt  mat  with 


1c  ud  GblpvevK,  both  of  w» 


plwv-    nor  war*  tb«T  nnncmsfHl  dnij  bj 

land.  DrfnUdoolAiaBrtfc  their  HBHmk 
~  'Ike  OumpUlB  iMM,  tfUT  ■  ■*»•■ 


Dk  pnMllOB  ITf  th«  tcultUHJ. 


tnokplM*  Is  1M«.  Hid  Unwol 


■  Biw  nu  of  tha  Union  br  Uw  di 


M  foM  dlwrteu. 


Hiwim  imuul  to 


iwdad  br  (hfl  ■aidilHaa  of  oold  of  i 
luaof iiin(i,oaiM.   IhiNalnBlinaiiU] 

sksd  B>  thi  BiaiDmta  ud  lu  iflH 

-  JB  iJIqauurL  Bonpa.  Aaen^HiilcD^ 
OhLn^  nlM,  oBd  AuiqUik  0UI  rnadto, 
-"--.Inthttulf  vutsIlMLEDiulM---' 
Ida  oMuw  Uh  end  sf  Um  tBi 

Iwalllui,  loiiieof  Moiu^  bat  m 

JmOf  of  t«D(a«Bd  tKMMhL 

—  minslM  vmoaiit  br  tha  irvd 
Inv  Domr  of  gold  wara  martl  u  m 
vbjamt.  OnlbaOntlDBBKdniunli' 


PTWDpi^  oaal 
dinei  idlhaJI 


AmarlfupOtflJon  of  Uwpopo- 
Tiiar  vaadlij 


tamlaiad  thdr  pnivaa^  ud  to  ihar 
1  BaaBliB«ulT  moljiad  that  tba  no 


id  1  batnoa  ihaaniMa^ 
•Knea,  oirtLal,  aalncai  aad 
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Cllf  Crcitfurp  ot  1ktttorv»  dn. 


diaaa:  Mb  llUnoU;  >7.  MlMonrl;  ».  Iowb; 
M.  Wtooooitn :  ao.  Tcxm  ;  and.  ai.  CkUl- 
forals. 

On  the  4tta  of  Mweli  186>.  rencnl  Pferoe 
entered  cm  tbe  office  of  prettdent  of  the 
United  SUtee.  In  hit  speecb  be  diMvowed 
any  fwn  uhlch  aroee  from  the  tnppoaed 
evils  Involved  In  tenitorUl  expansion,  and 
spoke  of  some  expansion  as  being  abao- 
Intelr  necesnaiy.  Bat  while  be  recaided 
the  malntenanoe  of  theexlsUng  Union  In  its 
full  Integrity  as  indispensable  not  only  to 
the  irreatoess,  but  even  to  the  lite  of  the 
nation,  be  insisted  as  strongly  on  the  lib- 
erty of  each  state  to  maintain  Its  own  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  spoke  of  sUverXt 
(or,  as  he  termed  it,  tnToluntary  serrltndej 
as  a  rifht  admitted  by  the  constitution 
like  any  other  right :  and  that  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1S50,  with  every  other 
which  related  to  the  subject,  were  to  be 
carried  out,  not  *  with  a  reluctance  encon- 
nged  by  abstract  feelings  ss  to  their  pro- 
priety,' but  readily  and  cheerfully.  His  ad- 
dress on  the  opening  of  the  thirty-third  con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  6Ch,  drew 
out  his  policy  In  more  minute  detail,  and 
referred  to  disputes  with  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  of  Oentral 
America;  for  all  of  which  he  expected  a 
friendly  settlement.  Of  the  resources  of 
the  country  he  gave  an  coconraglng  a^ 
count,  while  the  population  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  a  dupUcatioa  every  quarter 
century. 

In  the  year  IMB  the  Russian  war  pro- 
duced some  subjects  of  altercation  between 
the  United  Butes  government  and  that  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  alleged  by  the  former 
that  in  compliance  with  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  soldiers  were  recruited  for  the 
British  army  in  the  United  SUtes,  In  vlobi- 
tlon  of  the  strict  neutrality  which  the  latter 
had  Imposed  upon  itself.  Buch  a  conrse 
had  Indeed  been  contemplated ;  but  the  Brit- 
ish government  had,  owing  to  practical  dif- 
ficulties In  the  working  of  the  plan,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  it  before  any  complaints 
were  received  In  Bngbmd,  and  on  the  S2nd 
of  June  orders  were  sent  out  to  this  effect. 
8UI1  in  July  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American 
minister  In  London,  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint ;  persons  charged  with  enlisting 
American  subjects  were  indicted  and  tried 
In  the  United  States,  and  language  of  great 
I  held  by  law  offloers  against  the 


violence 

British  government.  But  the  subject  of 
slavery  Involved  a  more  pressing  danger, 
although  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  eiistlng  union  led  the  pre- 
aldent  aa  well  aa  the  people  to  think  lightly 
of  It.  Tet  it  was  significant  that  the  presi- 
dent, while  eulogising  the  moderation  of 
the  South,  apoke  of  the  action  of  the  North 
as  Involving  what  would  be  cause  of  war  If 
coming  from  a  foreign  power,  and  that  It 
only  fulled  to  be  such  because  It  was  per- 
petrated under  cover  of  the  Union.  He 
congratulated  the  nation  that  'the  true 
principle  of  leaving  each  state  and  terri- 
tory to  regubite  lu  own  Isws  of  labour  ao- 
oordlng  to  Its  own  sense  of  right  and  ex- 
adlency  had  acquired  fast  hold  of  the 
iblle  jndgmaat,'  and  expreased  his  lorprlse 


that  any  alKmld  be  finnd  to  paxwl^*a  b- 
natleal  devotion  to  the  sapfMiBed  tntcxertc 
of  the  relatively  Um  Athemam  la  tkeCaittd 
Statea.* 

The  year  18M  was  narlted  br  a 
with  Bngland  abontOmtral 
applied  to  the  statea  of 

Rica,  Kicarsgua,  Salvador,  and 

which  had  formerly  been  ootDpaiaed  la  the 
Spanish  vloaroyalty  of  Gwurmate.  In  UBt^ 
by  what  Is  known  as  the  Bntvrer-ClBytaa 
treaty.  Great  Britain  and  tb«  United  fiav* 

entered  into  an  agreement  raapectiagaiWr 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  PaeUe  Iv 
waar  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Vfangv, 
and  boond  themselvea  to  exeretae  no  ex- 
clusive control  over  it,  or  to  bond  any  Jbr- , 
tlflcatlons  or  otherwise  tntcffere  ta  Ri 
management ;  and  an  eAort  waaaftsm^ 
made  to  arrange  the  node  In  wMcft  the 
Bngllsh  protection  might  be  extended 
to  the  Moaqultoa,  who  had  «n>aryed  tt  ftv 
neariy  two  centuries.    This  Involvnd  a  di^ 

Kte  about  Greytown,  whlda  wna  tMtmti 
th  by  Nicaragua  and  Ooatn  Rics,  bat 
which  the  British  govemnMnt  aflnaiil  t» 
bdong  to  the  Moaqulto  territory,  wfcSs 
the  United  States  took  tbe  pnrt  of  a* 
Nloaragoans.  The  British  took  torom 
possession  of  the  niare  In  Jmnanry  lass,  sad 
from  that  timo  It  had  been  held  by  (he 
Mosqultos  under  our  protection.  It  was 
further  urged  that  prot«c«lon  In  no  way 
implied  any  attempt  to  bold  tl»e  ntnatry 
such  as  would  contravene  Uie  tmui  t4 
the  Bulwer-Olay ton  trraty,  whli«  it  waa  dia- 
tlnctly  asserted  that  Great  Britain  wouM 
never  allow  Greytown  to  be  aelsod  by  tbe 
Nlcarsguans  In  a  way  which  must  lc«t 
to  the  persecution  and  deatroctloo  of  tbs 
Mosquito  people. 

Another  dispute  srose  on  tbe  aaViect  of 
the  colony  of  the  ftiy  of  Islauda.  which  h«l 
been  recently  established  hj  tbe  qac«n,aa4 
for  establishing  which  cmr  amUcinesil  tf 
Bellse  off  the  coaat  of  Hoodnraa  vaa  beU 
to  furnish  snOcient  reason.  Bat  at  th& 
formal  step  the  United  States  took  great 
offence,  and  declared  that  the  lalanda  oF tte 
oolonv  belonged  to  the  repnblir  o<  Boodww. 
and  therefore  formed  part  of  OentnU  asc^ 
rlca :  hence  tbeestabllahment  of  the  cofany 
violated  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treaty.  To  this 
It  was  answered  that  the  term,  'Central 
America,*  one  of  modem  InveotMn.  eoali 
only  apply  to  those  states  which,  at  one  tine 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Oentnl  Ame- 
rican Republic,  now  existed  aa  fl ve  MvnMto 
republica ;  and  that  the  traa^  was  not  la- 
tended  to  Interfere  with  the  Britldi  a^t^ 
ment  of  Bellse.  Theae  qneaUona  wc«e  !a 
the  end  settled  br  a  oonventlon  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  republlo  of  RontenMi 

But  such  disputes  were  as  nothtnc  to  the 
growing  dangers  arising  out  ot  alnvefi. 
The  quarrel  this  year  had  refcience  to  Uis 
territory  of  Kansas,  which  had  not  ret  been 
adopted  Into  the  Union.  By  the  iimm  ot 
the  Missouri  compromise,  which  Itmfted  the 
area  of  slavery  to  the  aonth  of  a  deftntte 
boundary  Une,  Kansas  ought  to  be  n  free 
state;  the  struggle  waa  to  etelm  tt  fw 
sUvery :  theresult  was  a  horrible  eosMBttoa 
of  violence  and  anarchy.    ^ 


Ctt  fiUtenn  of  amrrioi. 


blii  mihaQi uiit  flUdw  1^ ■  Kultlmijoncx 
Tlifi  cnantT?  wu  now  iOta  Dp  with  HlB 
niiiir  clcir  tUt  thr  cliinrti'ircre  (nsUrll 


Irb  bid  hnB  tbfiwn  la  arrflbg 
if  tLey  w*Te  nu^hk  |  of  affl«  drew  nw,  It  bmibo  «v1dDac  U 


bvmTvlded.   Hlimeuafffllor  Lhe  foUoirliig 

uipLcft,  vlthant  BddlDff  mnch  to  all  far 
noilcv.  He  «VBln  «pr«K<3 1iL«  nUTlctlDn 
tb4t  tlH  •(UHT  oseilkHi  b*l  tiHD  tmains 
Hlltad,  br  •■(■'ultiihu  Oh  rlibiol  oeir 
duwn  la  laka  his  prgprrtf  at  ur  kiiHt 

tortn  HLoBstn 


igiu.in  ]>M. Iitmiuaa  Uw  ncKvii  ' 


Cftt  CrtaftCTi  gf  WMtarg,  tn. 


OfPttniM  tb«  but,  luliia  OaX  hi 
lud  aitds  Ike  IntndanSoii  tl  U 


I  U*  nbita,  ud  «u  i4 


ud^HshultM 


T«ui»  pM«  and  haraiDiir  *"    Mt   - 
\netti  UBDUT  V    eimrl*  IHsed  ma 


Jd  pn  tbt  bit  ox  on  Ita  touii^  Dd 
dlni«  fmm  nil  voTdi  coca  gr  lHd> 


J-- 


'dnnl  at  ()M?wiSgK.^lH>'ii!ISM? 
nailKd  Ubaa  iIbuIv  *  — j«  ■-■■■^^ 


Of  In  tan  avSucr.  iM  1 
«>uMII>lnMiiKM».  I 


g^e  |Wton>  if  gmtritK. 


'WmatataffioD  9tr\y  In  Fvitnurr 
Slates  mffaM  Brooilrn  y  tn 


at  April,  nuJcT  At 


Uwr  Imd  been  dlipmed  br  t  ■tom,  J 


iin  ticeoBU  H.  lud  IM;  tamd  It  to  Ix 
wnt  I17  fljLHrlncv  l£u  ilim  Ithoar  1 

loB.    PnbUilf  ClirUlurllT  ulilil  tn 


mluMi  ipllt  Iba  Cnlon. 


tfae  lOUAvTUOlDCT  wli 

bu  M«  u  Innluunr  bcritut,  ikn  tm 
fV.UBt  thmni  <■■(  Into  IM  rria  nl  CbriBt- 

In  Ibl*  ennUU,  KnliKk/  d«clucd 


ildgHA  nddtr  «Dffn 


mta1SJ^pSS«'SS 


8M 


€^  Crcttfuif  wiWann^in. 


rMrtorcd  Iv  Um  MiooeMM  afcaoenl  MKHcl- 
Im  In  Western  TlrvialiL  This  oOoer  now 
roM  npUll/  Into  noUoe,  and  on  Um  recir*- 
B«U  of  c«nenl  BeoU,  h»  wm  appolntod 
•oni»ander-ln-«hl«f  of  tbe  wtiow  vmj. 
BM  tor  MOM  ttoM  after  Um  bntUe  of  BolTs 
Bon  no  lapcrtnat  opcntlona  w«re  nnder- 
tnken  ancii  genenl  Shennui  efltortrd  n 
landing  oo  ttM  coa*t  of  South  Qut>Una,  In 
Po«t  Bon)  bajr,  where  b«  took  th«  forta  and 
eapcnrra  40  pieoea  of  beary  ordnanea. 

In  HoTember  occurred  the  aflatr  of  the 
Trent,  In  which  the  Confederate  eoMBta* 
akmert  on  their  way  to  Franoeand  Ibifland 
were  aetsed  by  captain  WUkea  of  the  San 
Jacinto.  Bat  It  la  nnneceaaary  to  repeat 
here  a  narratlre  which  haa  been  already 
^ven  in  the  HUUry  ^  Avloiid. 

It  waa  thought  at  the  eooimenoeaient  of 
IMS  that  before  t^  year  reached  lU  doee 
the  «rcat  atrnggle  woold  be  decided  by  the 
Tlctory  whether  of  the  North  or  Sooth ;  and 
ao  ter  aa  preeent  appearaneea  wonid  war- 
rant a  Jooffement,  there  waa  every  reaaon 
for  thtnklne  that  that  Tlctory  wonldbelonc 
to  the  North.  The  year  haa  doaedjand  the 
war  draca  on  wlch  laaa  pmapeot  of  comlnc 
to  a  doae  than  erer.  It  eeeina  erldeat  that 
netther  aide  la  able  to  aecare  any  decided 
adrantafe  orer  the  other.  MlUtaryaolence 
and  atrategle  aklll  are  Indlapatably  on  the 
■Me  of  the  Sonth ;  while  wealth  and  material 
raaonmea  have  enabled  the  North  to  eope 
with  the  non  determined  reaolntkm  and 
better  ceneralahlp  of  the  Oonflederatea.  At 
the  be^nnlnv  of  the  year,  the  Northern  vnn- 
boaca  were  that  redndnc  the  fbrtrteeea  of 
the  Boathem  autea.  Fort  Donnelaon, 
Naahrllle,  MemirfiU,  New  Orleana,  andother 
plaeea  were  ooenpled  by  the  Vedenl  troopa, 
while  thearmlea  of  the  North  were  doalng 
la  open  Blchmood.  the  capital  of  the 
Son  them  Oonfederacy.  The  Oonfederatea 
tried  the  experiment  of  Iron-clad  veaada : 
the  Merrioue  and  the  Arkanaaa  each  did 
anme  aeriooa  mlaehlef,  bat  aooo  were  de- 
troyed  fhOB  mmm  nnknown  eanaea  which 


were  not  connected  wUk  ibe 

the  enemy.    B«t  wfth  Um 

ral  irOeUaa  apoa 

of  the  war  wen 

lieneralahip  of   the 

era  waa  Indlapatably  proved. 

fbroea  enoooatrred  a  acika  of 

reTereea,  If  not  of  rainona  defeatta 

Baoka  waa  defeated  at  Wlncbaatcr 

M*aellan  waa  compelled  to 

advance  of  the  Sonthem 

the  oonqneet  of  Harpet^ 

ceaa,  however,  aeeme  to  taav« 

preeent  (1889)  the  Umlt  oTthe 

ampha.    Their  attempt  to 

to  the  Oonfederacy  proved  nbortfre :'  i^ 
the  Federal  armlea  were  yicturtu—  r 
Sharpcborf .  Fefryvflle*  and  Onrtash.  Tbr 
dealgna  uf  rellevtas  New 
Memphla  have  apparen 
and  only  the  victory  of  Frederi^abwi*.  is 
which  genera)  Bamaide  waa  ifefrtrd.^gi 
broken  the  aerlea  of  «-•— ■—  -j.^-*.  -- 1 
Confederate  geaerala 
oompeHed  to  carrr  oat. 

Bat  the  tntemal  hlatorr  of  ttoe 
•tatea  la  nerhapa  even  b> 
that  of  thU  bloody  and  ftofow  cIvH  «» 
There  ace  acrons  alfna  that  a  hvat  «i 
Increaalnf  nnmber  <»  the  *4«ii  ^re  m«  Aa- 
•atltfed  with  the  eondnct  of  the  anv  and  tto 
8ovemment  of  preaMcat  Uaeota.    A  in- 

ehunatlon  that  all  alaveaof  owacn  

rabellkm  on  Jannary  1.  li«l«  ahonld  be 
flacated.  haa  been  sreatly  aodtBed.  If  »di 
tacitly  withdrawn ;  and  a  eompcomtee  to 
redeem  them  In  money  haa  provnd 
tory  neither  to  the  aholltioBlata 
democrata.  A  mora  ledUaMte  caaae  ef 
dlaconteat  mlsht  be  aoMlled  by  the  wtth- 
dnwal  of  eonatltvttoBal  rtshta  and  prtvt- 
legea.  and  the  aaapenekm  of  cbe  hefeam 
car^riM.  not  by  any  fonaal  Inw,  b«t  aotaly  at 
the  wlU  of  the  executive.  On  tbe  mtnda  af 
aU  Impartial  Jodfea  the  cbief  hnra  i ■rtoi 
will  be  that  It  teTmpoaaato  la  K«S«S 
ftttorseoonaof  ihowai;  ***'««•  — 


MEXICO 


Tm  rich  and  Intereating  eonntrr  may  be 

reifarded  as  altogether  a  Bpanlah  colony. 

tboniii  It  la  no  longer  dependent  on  Spain, 

having  become  a  federal   republic.    Dla- 

oovered  by  Fernando  Curtei.  a.d.  UIO.  It 

waa  by  him  taken  poaaeaalon  of  In  the  name 

of  the  Bpanlah  government.   The  explolta 

by  which  he  made  himaelf  master  of  tbla 

eonntrr  aeem  rather  to  belong  to  romance 

than  hiatory  ;  but  the  clrcnmatancea  of  the 

age.  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the 

opposing  powers,  throw  an  air  of  universal 

Interest  over  operations  so  multiform  and 

Mrerslfled,  as  the  conquest  of  a  great  and 

iwerfnl  state  by  a  body  ttf  men  hitherto 

■wen  by  them,  poasesalng  all  the  advau- 

ea  of  skill  and  experience  In  war,  and 

lutlon  and  enterprise  In  action. 

9  tint  oooqnest  made  by  Cortes  was 


on  the  rtrer  Ahaaeo ;  after  viliiflii.  indte 

»*  ^'^  i"*^*S^<*»  ^  eroctwf  a  Itort, 
where  he  received  two  amtanaadors  ssat 
by  the  emperor  of  Mexico  vlth  oShb  «f 
assistance.  A  haughty  anawer  waa  the  le- 
ply  of  Cortes ;  and  gtfu  of  the  mo«t  costly 
character  were  heaped  upon  htm  by  iht 
nativM,  In  the  hope  of  conclltatln«  peacs 
and  preventing  his  further  adTaooi^   iSur 

Jers.  however,  enoompasaed  hia  ^*^m%_   %f 
Itton  broke  out  In  his  camp,  whl<A  he  tad 
the  address  not  only  to  quml,  bat  ton  t»  i 
bis  own  advantage.    A    new   town  wmi 
founded,  caUed  La  Villa  Blca  deU  Ten  i 
Crui.  A  still  more  alarming  mutiny  ahuaod 
Itself,  which  he  again  converted  Into  tta  , 
means  of  executing  a  measorefknoght  wtih 
Imminent  risk,  but  calculated  to  aancfta- 
duoe  the  deadly  courage  of  deopAlnnii 


"sir 


V^f  Crfufttrp  0f  IftMorp,  dtt» 


tArmnlMgn  tnm  feoffrmpbleil  iltaaUoii 
which  are  aeoond  to  none.  Bnt  MexJeo,  M 
the  pretent  mooMot  (IMI).  exist*  in  little 
hat  m  name.  It  cannot  conatruct.  orfanlae. 
or  maintain  any  constitution  or  gorero- 
ment.  It  cannot  discharge  any  of  the  fnne- 
tlons  of  a  state,  or  provide  for  any  political 
necessities,  domestic  or  foreign.  Its  sub- 
stantial anarchy  is  only  mitigated  by  the 
Bparseneas  and  indolence  of  iu  population. 
It  baa  no  frontiers  except  on  the  map ;  the 


Tery  IndtaBt  tevade 
Impvnity,  and  an 
than  the  Indlaaa  la 
able  coosmnmaftom 
wholly  auperflooaa  to 

account  of  the  reeeat     

France,  Kngland,  and  Spala,     

totbepreaeat  rrmciiexiiedttkwt 
wUl  be fooDdla tike .~ 


CANADA. 


Tna  Is  the  moat  Important  pmrinee  poa- 
seased  by  Oreat  Britain  in  North  America. 
Its  history  is  closely  Interworen  with  that 
of  the  United  SUtea,  with  the  people  of 
which  It  has  been,  both  under  its  original 
and  present  roasters,  in  almost  constant 
collision.  Founded  l^  the  French  in  IMS, 
the  colonists  were  for  many  years  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  native  In- 
dians, with  whom  at  length  they  entered 
into  treaties,  which  enabled  them  to  annoy 
▼eiT  materially  the  neighbouring  statca 
under  the  British  Jurisdiction.  Twenty 
years  sfter  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  right 
of  trading  with  Canada  was  granted  exclu- 
sively to  a  company  of  French  merchants, 
who.  in  the  following  years,  were  dispos- 
sessed of  Quebec  bv  sir  David  Keith.  This 
oooquest  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  till  It  was  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  St. 
Oermalns. 

In  1003  the  West  India  Company  obtained 
the  exclusive  right  of  commerce  for  forty 
years,  and  Canada  for  thirty  years  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  its  concomitant,  prospe- 
rity :  which  were  interrupted  by  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  people  of 
Mew  England,  consisting  of  1.900  nr  1.S00 
men  under  the  command  of  sir  William 
Phlppa.  This  attempt  was  repeated  about 
aeventeen  years  afterwards  a^ll)  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  shared  the  same  reault, 
although  4,000  reteran  British  troops  were 
employed. 

Little  occurs  In  the  aflklrs  of  Canada  de- 
aerrlng  notice,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
eontlnental  war  In  1758,  wb«i  Cknada  be- 
came the  theatre  of  mUltary  acenes,  which 


ended,  three  years 

quest  of  It  by  tlie  Brltick. 

general  Wolfi^  tliough  '*iTfmtttd  te  kte  int 
oporatlons  by  the  French,  at 
an  action  austalBed  by  equal 
both  sides,  obtained  pnaaasnln 
In  this  exploit  the  oppoalay 
ealm  and  Wolfe,  are  eqaaUy 
aplrit and  courage:  oaedMaoc 
monmoatloo  of  defeat  —  tb« 
lived  to  hear  the  abovta  of 
conquest  waa  ratllled  to  U»e  »"»gt«t4  ^ 
treaty  of  1763.  Since  that  period  It  [ 
enjoyed  comparative  peaee :  far  wtth 
exception  of  <me  unsnrrraariil 
sent  against  it  during  tbe 
war,  under  genoml  Mootgoiaeaj, 
killed,  Osnada  waa  exempt  r 
operations  tOl  the  laat  AiDerl<v.»  ._, 
it  became  the  theatre  of  aercral  hloaSj 
frays,  but  reatated,  by  UMana  of  tke  BrUM 
troops,  the  repeated  i!^tarfca  of  tte  AaeH- 
caus.  Canada  haa  been  loo^  rteta^  to  tm- 
portance.  The  facility  of  covaaMree  hm 
been  of  late  Infinitely  increaacd.  pad  ft  wkj 
be  hoped  that  thia  colony  will  Um^  be  a 
raluable  aoqulsltioa  to  the  Brttfali  cn»wa. 

We  make  no  mentlna  la  t^H  pteee  <^ 
the  internal  insurrectlooa  and  ptratfcal  te- 
vasiona  of  Canada  In  theyeara  1838  aad  ton. 
but  retw  the  reader  to  the  ffucwj  ^  M^ 
land,  p.  490.  tt  Mq. 

The  other  Britiah  Poaaeaakms  tn  Konk 
America  are  MKwroi7XDi.AXi>,  Nbw  Bac»- 
W1CK,  Nova  Sootia.  Caps  Baairo*.  af 
Prixoi  Bdwaro's  Islaxd  ;  bat  tbc  eaat , 
of  space  prerenta  na  troai  ottartna  oa  tte 
history  of  any  of  theae. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PERU. 


Tn  Peruvians  bare  strange  traditions  that 
their  progenitors  were  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  govemmentand  society  by  a  man  and 
woman,  named  Manco  Ospae  and  Mama 


Oello,  from  an  Idand  In  a  lake  Mmyi  <tf  F««. 
Under  tbelr  inatruetlona  tbeir  kludsm 
waa  established,  the  royal  family  tnatitated. 
and  sncceaa  and  power  heaped  apoa 


r 


C^f  W^ttttti  at  flmtrtoi. 
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Tlila  was  about  the  ISth  eentarj ;  and  pre* 
Ttona  to  the  arrival  of  tbe  Spaniards  In 
15S4,  there  had  been  fourteen  succeBslve 
monarch*  or  Incas.  On  the  arriral  of  tbe 
Bnropeans,  Huana  Oapac  was  tbe  reigning 
Inca,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  by  Plzarro,  tbe  dlscorerer  of  the 
country,  although  he  had  paid  as  much 

Sold  for  bis  ransom  as  filled  the  place  of 
Is  confinement.  Plzarm  likewise  defeated 
his  successor,  and  was  created  marquis  of 
Atlbellos.  with  large  possessions  In  his  con- 
quest. His  associate,  Almagro,  was  also 
amply  rewarded. 

Tbe  city  of  Lima  was  founded  by  Plxarro 
In  1S33,  but  the  PeruTlans  again  took  up 
arms  under  their  Inca,  Manco  Oapac,  and 
obtained  some  successes.  A  division  took 
place  between  Plzarro  and  Almagro,  the 
latter  of  whom  having  sustained  a  defeat, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  by  his 
conqueror,  who  two  years  afterwards  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  Almagro's  psrty. 
Various  Insurrections  ensued  with  various 
successes,  in  which  were  conspicuous  Yasoo 
de  Castro,  Blasco  Vela,  Gonzales  Plzarro. 
and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest.  The  royal 
authority  of  tbe  Spaniards  was  at  length 
established  by  the  surrender  and  execution 
of  tbe  last  inca,  Tupac  Amaru,  by  Toledo 
the  viceroy,  at  Ouzco,  A.D.  15<a.  Peru  re- 
mained In  a  state  of  uninterrupted  vassal- 
age to  the  Spanish  crown,  till  the  year 
1789,  when  a  descendant  of  the  last  Inca, 
on  being  refused  a  title  which  bad  been 
granted  his  ancestor,  Sayu  Tupac,  reared 
the  standard  of  Independence,  round  which 
the  natives  rallied  with  spirit  and  In  great 
numbers.  For  two  years  tbe  war  continued 
with  alternate  snccesa.   At  last  Jose  Ga- 


briel Oondorcanqui  was  defeated,  and  with 
the  rest  of  his  family,  excepting  his  brother 
Diego,  put  to  deaui.  The  surviving  bro- 
ther shortly  afterwards  shared  the  same 
fate,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  In  a 
revolt  at  Quita 

Fern  escaped  for  awhile  the  rising  spirit 
of  Insubordination,  which  convulsed  the 
other  colonies;  but  in  1800  commotions 
ensued,  and  Jnntaa  were  established  In  the 
cities  of  Oulto  and  La  Paz,  but  were  sup- 
pressed. In  1813  tbe  Independents  of  Chill 
were  subjugated,  but  tbelr  efforts  were 
triumphant  In  1817,  under  general  San 
Martin,  and  Ohill  was  not  only  evacuated 
by  the  Peruvian  army,  but  sent  an  armr  to 
retaliate  upon  Pern.  Lima  e^ltulated  on 
July  0. 15SI,  and  San  Martin  held  levees  in 
the  vlcere^  palace.  Tbe  independence 
of  Peru  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the 
t8th  of  the  same  month,  and  Ban  Martin 
was  proclaimed  protector.  This  office  he 
laid  down,  after  calling  together  a  con- 
stituent and  sovereign  congress,  on  the 
90th  of  September  1823. 

Disinterested  as  was  this  abdication, 
it  was  not  foUowed  by  prosperity  to  the 
conntrr.  Tbe  inadequacy  of  the  junta  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  congress  soon  became  ma- 
nifest ;  the  patriots  were  defeated  early  in 
1823 ;  the  congress  now  dissolved,  anarchy 

Sredomlnated,  and  Lima  surrendered  to  the 
panlsh  troops  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
They  were  partially  dispossessed  by  Bolivar 
and  the  Obillans  shortly  afterwards;  and 
Peru,  though  safe  from  Spanish  subjuga- 
tion, has  ever  since  been  like  a  vessel 
tossed  by  every  casual  wave,  uniafbt  uid 
exposed  to  conflicting  dangen. 


CHILL 


Tins  country  was  subjugated  in  1450  by 
the  Peruvians,  who  retained  possession  of 
It  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Almagro,  in  15SS.  The  Spaniards 
were  driven  out  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives  three  years  afterwards.  Plzarro 
attempted  to  colunise  the  country  In  1640, 
and  though  opposed  by  the  natives  of  Go- 
piapo.  he  succeeded  In  oonqtiering  seversl 
provinces,  and  founded  the  city  of  Santiago, 
February  IMI.  In  attempting  to  extend 
his  conquest  he  exposed  his  settlement  for 
six  years  to  tbe  strong  and  repeated  attacks 
of  tbe  Mapocbians,  in  whose  district  San- 
tiago was.  His  lieutenant,  Pedro  de  Yal- 
divia,  to  whom  this  extension  was  in- 
{  trusted,  made  the  Promancians  his  allies, 
and,  surmounting  various  attacks  and  op- 
positions from  the  natives,  founded  tbe 
cities  of  Oonoeptlon,  Imperial,  and  Yaldi- 
vlik  He  was  soortly  afterwards  defeated 
by  bis  old  enemies  Uie  Araucanlans,  who 
took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  at  length 
despatched  by  an  old  chief  with  the  blow 
of  aclubk 
These  Anmcanlans  kept  the  new  colo- 


nies for  several  years  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm  and  distress ;  and  so  far  succeeded 
In  avenging  their  former  defeats,  as  In 
1508  to  capture  Vallanca,  Taldlvla,  Impe- 
rial, and  other  towna.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Dutch  plundered  Ghlloe,  and  massa- 
cred the  garrison.  The  feuds  between  the 
Araucanlans  and  Spaniards  were  settled  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  1S4I,  which  lasted  for 
fourteen  years ;  then  came  a  war  of  ten 
years,  and  another  peace.  In  1792  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  extirpation  of  the  whites 
was  happily  frustrated.  Tbe  colonists  were 
gathered  Into  towns,  the  country  divided 
Into  provinces,  and  several  new  cities  found- 
ed  by  the  governor  Don  Josef  Manto,  1749. 
A  similar  attempt  by  Don  Antonio  Gon- 
zago.  In  respect  of  the  Araucanlans,  re- 
lighted the  torch  of  war,  which  biased 
three  years,  when  harmony  was  restored. 
Nor  does  anvthlng  of  particular  moment 
occur  in  the  history  of  Chill,  till  18oe,  when 
a  successful  revolutionary  movement  took 
pUuw,  and  fbr  four  or  five  years  fortune  fs- 
voured  the  cause  of  Independence:  but  in 
4U 
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proclamaUon  of  independence  wm  made 
Jnly  e,  and  raocess  seemed  to  attend  the 
caoae.  Tben  came  the  dreadfol  earthqnake. 
Bnpentltion  re-nerred  the  ann  of  freedom, 
and  the  rojallat  general,  Montererde.  di»- 
comflted  Mlmndo,  and  again  oTerran  the 
province.  In  181S  Bolirar  called  indepen- 
dence again  into  action,  and  snccess  at- 
tended him  for  three  jrean.  when  another 
defeat  was  sustained,  which  was  followed 
b7  another  in  the  following  Tear,  and  then 
1>7  a  victonr.  Reverses  again  recurring, 
compelled  the  congress  to  appoint  Bolivar 


dictator;  and  in  1019  Uie  anion  of  Tese- 
laela  with  Granada  w«s  effected  under  tlw 
name  of  Oolombiaw 

Ck>lomblft  maj  therefore  date  Its  blstorr 
as  a  nation  from  this  nnlon,  which  wu 
agreed  upon  Dec  17,  1819 ;  apd  tlie  initel- 
latlon  ot  the  united  congress  took  i^ace 
Mar  0,  1S>I ;  which  was  f (flowed  on  Jaae 
34,  D7  a  victory  obtained  li^  tlie  pn^mt 
Bolivar  over  the  Spaniarda.  nt  the  «tte- 
brated  battle  of  Oarabobo.  la  which  th« 
royalist  army  lost  above  «,ooo  men,  Tinrirtrn 
their  artiHery  and  ba^gace. 


BOLIVIA. 


Thi  history  of  this  recently  formed  state, 
known  before  as  Uppiui  Pbku,  partakoa  of 
the  nature  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
illustrious  Bolivar,  In  whose  honour  its 
present  name  was  given,  and  to  whose  wise 
counsels  it  is  so  much  indebted.  Previously 
to  the  battle  of  Ayachuco.  In  18S4,  It  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Spanish  vioeroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres ;  but  general  Sucre,  at  the  head 
of  the  republloans,  having  then  defeated 
the  royalist  troops,  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  effected  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
Bolivar  drew  up  a  oonstitntion  for  its  go- 
vernance. 

On  referring  to  our  '  Biographical  Trea- 
■nry*  the  reader  will  find  in  the  life  of 
BoLTVAn  the  following  passage,  which  is 
so  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  that 
in  this  limited  space,  we  cannot  perhaps 
do  better  than  to  transcribe  it.  *  His  re- 
nown was  now  at  its  height,  and  every  act 
of  his  government  showed  how  sealously 
alive  he  was  to  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional institutions  snd  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  lu  1838 
he  went  to  the  asststsnoe  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  having  succeeded  in  settling  their  in- 
ternal divisions,  and  establishing  their  in- 
dependence, he  was  proclaimed  liberator  of 
Po-n,  and  Invested  wltii  snpreme  anthorlty. 


In  1835  be  visited  Fpper  Pent,  which  d»    ' 
tacJied  itself  from  the  govemnftent  of  Boe-  ' 
nos  Ayres,  and  was  formed  Into  a  aev    I 
republic,  named  BoUvia,  in  honoar  a<  ths    ' 
liberator ;  but  domestic  factions  sprung  op, 
the  puri^  of  his  motives  was  calM  la    | 
question,  and  be  was  charged  with  aioiiag 
at  a  perpetual  dictatorship ;  he  aoeordli^    i 
declared  bis  detenninatl<m  to  rartga  te    ' 
power  as  soon  as  his  numerous  enosles 
were  overcome,  and  to  repel  the  Im^ta-    i 
tlons  of  ambition  oast  upon  tain,  by  retlr>  ! ' 
ing  to  seclusion  upon  bis  patrlmooW  e»> 
tatea.  The  vice-president,  San tander,  urged 
him,  in  reply,  to  resume  bis  station  as  con- 
stitutional president ;  and  though  he  wm 
beset  by  the  Jealousy  and  distrust  of  rival 
factions,  be  continued  to  exerdse  the  chirt 
authority  in  Oolombla  till  May  isao,  when, 
dissatisfled  with   the  aspect   of   tniernJu 
alZaira.  he  resigned  the  presddeocy.  and 
expressed  bis  determination  to  l«av«  the 
country.   The  peoi^e  ere  lon«  beovne  sea- 
slble  of  their  injustice  to  his  merit,  and 
were  soliciting  him  to  resume  the  ^owrc- 
ment,  when  bis  death,  which  happeued  la 
December  1830,  prevented  the  accomptlah- 
ment  of  their  wishes.*   The  govemiBcnt  ot 
Bolivia  is  in  the  bands  of  a  prealdeat,  to 
which  office  general  Santa  Ona  was  ele^ed 
in  1839. 


GUIANA. 


QviAMA  Is  an  extensive  region  of  South 
America,  lying  between  the  Amaxon  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  and  subdivided  into  British, 
Dutch,  and  Irencb  Guiana.  The  British 
possessions  comprise  the  several  districts 
of  Berblce.  Bssequibo.  Demerara,  and  Suri- 
nam. It  is  asserted  by  some  that  Colum- 
bus saw  thla  coast  in  1408,  and  by  others 
that  it  was  discovered  by  vasco  Nunes  in 
1504.  It  became,  howe  ver,  known  to  Europe 
In  1596,  when  Raleigh  sailed  np  to  Orinoco 
In  his  chimerical  search  of  Bl  Dorado,  a  city 
supposed  to  be  paved  with  gold.  The  coast 
of  Galana  then  became  the  resort  of  buc- 
caneers; and  in  1934  a  mixed  company  of 
these  freelKioters,  Bngliah  and  French, 
formed  the  settlement  of  Surinam  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.   They  were,  after 


twenty  years  of  groat  hardship  and  dlS- 
culty,  taken  under  the  iwotectlon  of  tbe 
British,  who  appointed  lord  Wliioa^bj  ei 
Parbam   governor.  ISO.    The  IHatch  vr- 
tured  the  settlement  In  1667,  and  the  po»- 
session  of  it  was  conflrmod  by  the  treaty  of 
Westminster.  Bnghud  receivliig  the  cokwy 
of  Kew  York  in  exchange.    In   im,  the 
Dutch  settlemenu  on  the  KMequtbo,  whkh 
had  been  captured  by  the  BritUk  tn  the 
American  war,  were  restored  to  tl^e  Btatea- 
geueraL    In  1796.  both  Bo'bloe  and  Dwc 
rara  fell  to  the  Bngliah,  as  also  *=TnnnMn. 
in  1799 ;  but  again  reverted  to  Honand,  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  laos ;  feU  to  tte 
Bnglish  arms  lu  1813.  and  were  Onatly^  <soa> 
firmed  by  the  treaty  of  Parta,  IU.4.  to  Orvat 
Britain. 
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and  they  quitted  the  iidand  In  nombera. 
In  March  of  thoae  reftons  of  wealtlL  ThU 
conduct  ruined  St.  Domingo.  It  bad  no 
Interronrae  with  the  mother  eonntry,  but 
by  a  tingle  ship,  of  no  great  burden,  received 
from  thence  every  third  year;  and  the 
whole  country.  In  1717.  eonslsted  of  only 
18v4lo,  Including  Spanlarda,  Meat«ea,  uu- 
lattoes  and  negroea. 

The  SpaniardH  retained  poaaeaston  of  the 
whole  IftUnd  till  1M5.  when  the  French 
obtained  a  footing  on  ita  western  coa^t. 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  colony, 
which  afterward!  Iiecame  ao  flourlahlng. 
The  French  Hettlen  Increaaed  very  faat  ; 
and  augar-worki  were  erected  In  great  num- 
bers. Coffee,  cotton,  ginger,  and  other 
prodncta.  were  put  into  cultivation:  the 
planters  became  rich,  and  the  negroea  nu- 
mernna,  until  the  fatal  meaanre  of  giving 
liberty  to  the  alavea  waa  adopted,  without 
preparatory  meana,  by  the  French  national 
convention. 

At  that  period  the  negroea  tn  the  French 
part  of  Bt.  Domingo  were  estimated  at 
about  fioo.ooo :  and  while  the  revolutionary 
terrorists  in  France  were  hourly  exhibiting 
Bcenes  of  brutal  barbarity,  and  recommend- 
ing tbclr  actions  aa  worthv  of  imitation  by 
all  other  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  were  preciselv  in  that  unsettled 
situation  which  seemed  to  favour  the  com- 
mission of  similar  atrocities,  under  the  pre- 
text of  avenging  paat  Injuries  and  redrens- 
Ing  present  grievances.  The  laws  of  St. 
Domingo  were,  indeed,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  in 
his   'Historical   Survey,*  dn«dfully   une- 

3ual ;  mulattocs  were  in  a  situation  more 
egrading  and  wretched  than  that  of  the 
enslaved  negroes  In  any  part  of  the  West 
Indies.  No  law  allowed  the  privileges  of 
a  white  person  to  any  descendant  of  an 
African,  however  remote.  In  such  a  slttui- 
tion  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they 
should  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
news  of  the  French  revolution,  and  to  the 
acts  of  the  assembly,  which  abolished  sla- 
very, and  established  eanality  of  rights. 
The  island  waa  In  a  political  name.  The 
pride  of  power,  the  rage  of  reformation,  the 
contentious  of  party,  and  the  conflict  of  op- 
posing interests,  now  produced  a  tempest 
that  swept  everything  l>efore  It.  In  Oc- 
tober 1700,  James  Oge,  a  free  mulatto,  who 
had  been  at  Paris,  and  who  is  described  aa 
an  enthusiast  fur  ll)>crty,  but  mild  and  hu- 
mane, returned  from  France,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  negn>e« 
and  people  of  colour ;  but  being  defeated. 
In  uarcn  1 701,  was  betrayed  by  the  Span- 
lards,  to  whom  be  had  fled  for  refuge,  and, 
with  Mark  Chavane  his  lieutenant,  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel. 

At  this  time  S,000  troops  arrived  from 
France;  and  Maudit,  the  new  governor, 
waamurderedby  his  own  soldiers,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  horrible  barbarity.  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  national  aaaembly,  of  the  I5th 
of  May  1701,  people  of  colour  were  declared 
eligible  to  seata  in  the  colonial  assembly. 
And  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  concordat, 
or  truce,  was  »l  gned  bet  ween  the  wh  1  tea  and 
uuUttocs.    But  the  operation  of  thia  truce  | 


waa  deatroyed  by  an  abanrd  d«erM  at  the 
national  aaaembly.  rspealin^  tlw  devree  et 
the  16Ch  of  May.  Open  war  in  all  jca  bcffrois 
was  now  renewed.    It  was  bo  looker  a 
test  for  victory,  but  a  diabolieal 
to  out  vie  each  other  In  barb»nm« 
On  the  ZSrd  at  Aaguat  ITtl  cap< 
waa  burnt:  and  it  waa  oompated  tkat  ta 
tiie  apace  of  tvro  raontha,  npwvr^  of  X0m 
white  persona  perished  by  tliewe  borrlMe 
maaaacrea,  while  not  fewer  than  KMM»  ^ 
the  mulattoes  and  negroea  died  faty  famine 
and  the  sword,  bealdea  nambcn  that  s«f- 
fered  by  the  executioner.    M eantli^  thres 
commisaioners  arrived  from  rtanccaccnai 
pauled  by  0,000  of  tbe  natlon&l  narda;  sad   I 
cltlten  Oalbaud  waa  appointed   goveraitf.    ' 
Their  attempta,  however,  to  atop 
mitiea  proved  fmltleaa,  tboo^li  Uk^ 
claimed  tbe  total  aboUtloD  of  aterecy,  aad   i 
a  general  indemnity.  i 

In  October  179S,  a  body  of  Brltiali  ftwvea   ' 
under  colonel  WhltelodE,  Uikd«d,  and  took    I 
possession  of  Tibonm,  Teevea,   Jrttate, 
Leogane,  cape  Nicbolaa  Mole,  and  opwi'ds 
of  ninety  milea  of  the  eaaism  roaat,  wUk 
little  opposition.    It  waa.  bowcnrer.  a  <1»> 
astroos  acquisitloo  to  tbe  BngUah.  far  ta 
leas  than  six  montba  aft«r  abeir  arrlral,  not    , 
less  than  0,000,  of  whom  lAO  were  oflorca, 
fell  victims  to  diseaaei    Leosmae  vaa 
after  retaken  hj  the  negroea,    who 
amounted   to  umve  100,0001,  xiader 
general  Tonsaalnt  L'Oarertnre  ;  and  Ttba- 
ron  waa  taken  by  the  French  amler  Btmtal 
Rlgand.  To  remedy  these  dii>natera»  aaothg 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  tlie  Brfi 
but  was  attended  with  raai 
the  losa  of  many  brave  tn>opa. 
Brisbane  and  Maritham  were  killed 
at  length,  in  1  TOO,  the  Brltiali  having 
rendered  Port  au  Prince  and  cape  Tfu-ti 
Mole  to  general  Redonvllle,  tbe  lalaod  ww 
totally  abandoned  by  them.    At  ibla  Ume 
the  name  of  Port  au  Prince  was  chnngad  w* 
Port  Republican ;  and  tbe  Spaalah  pnrt  <rf 
the  isUnd  waa   taken    poaaeaalon   at   by 
LX>uvertiire,  a  man  of  anperlor  talcwta  ^m 
character,  whoae   unremitting   exertions 
were  directed  to  the  laudable  ob|ec*  at 
healing  the  wounds  and  impntvlnit  tJte  con- 
dition of  every  daaa  in  tbe  latand.    Tbe 
beneficial  effects  of  such  an  admlnlatratioa 
were  soon   visible.      Hie  wasted    eoloay 
began  to  revive ;  the  plantatlona  wert 
brought  into  a  fertile  state ;    the 
were  opened  to  foreign  veaaela ;  and. 
withstanding  the  ravagea  of  a  ten  yrai^ 
war,  the  oorameroe  of  Bt.  Domingo  wm 
rapidly  recovering;  while  tbe  popnlatian 
also  Incfvased  with  aatonlahlnff  nntdicr 

In  1708,  when  tbe  British  forces  evM- 
ated  the  island,  the  military  estabUabmcnX 
of  St.  Domingo  did  not  exceed  40,ooo ;  bat 
in  two  years  it  waa  more  than  doable  that 
number.  Toossalnt  waa  regarded  aa  aa 
extraordinary  being  by  hla  aoldlera,  and 
no  European  army  waa  ever  snMect  *o  a 
more  rigorous  discipline.  BveryoBcvr 
manded,  pistol  In  hand  ;  and  bad  tbe 
of  life  and  death  over  tbe  anbaltema.  8Ucy 
thousand  men  were  frequently  ratl^wwl 
and  exercised  togethn*;  on  which  occsaloaa 
s/xwofflocra  woreaaen  In  tbe  Held,  cmrrjn^ 
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arms,  from  the  genend  to  the  enslffn,  jet 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  rank,  and 
-without  the  smallest  symptom  of  Insnbor- 
dination.  In  these  reviews,  says  M.  de  la 
Croix,  Tonssalnt  appeared  like  an  Inspired 
Iterson.  and  became  the  fetiche  or  Idol  of 
the  blacks  who  listened  to  him.  In  order 
to  make  himself  better  understood,  he  fre- 
quentlj  addressed  them  In  parables,  and 
often  made  use  of  the  foUowlnR :— In  a 
Klau  ressel  full  of  fnralns  of  black  raalie, 
he  would  mix  a  few  grains  of  white  maize, 
and  say  to  those  who  surrounded  htm. 
'  Tou  are  the  bhKk  maize ;  the  whites,  who 
nro  desirous  of  enslaving  you,  are  the  white 
niaixe.*  He  would  then  shake  the  vessel, 
and  presenting  It  to  their  fascinated  eyes, 
exclaim.  'See  the  white  here  and  there !^ 
In  other  words,  *  See  how  fu-  the  white  are 
apart  In  comparison  of  yourselves.'  The 
pleam  of  prosperity,  however,  which  result- 
ed from  his  wise  administration  was  but  of 
Bhort  ctmtlnoanoe. 

The  Independence  of  St.  Domingo  was 
prorUitmed  on  the  1st  of  July  1801;  and 
while  the  Inhabitants  were  Indulging  the 
I:  ope  of  future  happiness,  a  storm  was  ga- 
thering, which  burst  upon  them  with  ac- 
cumulated fury.  Scarcely  was  the  peace  of 
Amiens  concluded,  when  a  formldAble  ar- 
mament of  twenty-six  ships  of  war  was 
equipped  by  order  of  the  first  consul,  with 
the  determination  of  reducing  the  revolt- 
ed colony  of  St.  Domingo.  On  board  this 
fleet  were  embarked  25,000  chosen  troops, 
amply  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
inilitary  slaughter ;  and  the  chief  command 
was  confided  to  general  Le  Clerc,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Buonaparte.  Before  proceed- 
Inft  to  hostilities,  however,  recourse  was 
had  to  various  perfidious  acts.  Attempts 
were  made  to  sow  disunion  among  the 
free  people  of  St.  Domingo.  Proclamations 
ruid  letters,  expressed  In  all  the  delusive 
iiirfiron  of  the  republic,  were  widely  clrcu- 
iHted.  The  chiefs  of  both  colours  then 
In  France,  and  the  two  sons  of  Toussalnt 
liimself,  who  had  sent  them  thither  for  In- 
struction, were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
thia  expedition. 

The  French  forees  arrived  In  January 
IH03 ;  yet  so  little  did  Toussalnt  expect  to 
tinve  any  enemy  to  combat,  that  he  was  at 
the  time  making  a  tour  round  the  eastern 
l>art  of  the  IsUnd,  and  had  given  no  orders 
fur  resistance  in  case  of  attack.  After  the 
French  troops  had  disembarked,  and  previ- 
ously to  oommencing  operations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  Le  Clero  thought 
proper  to  try  what  effect  the  sight  of  nls 
two  sons,  and  a  specious  letter  from  Buo- 
naparte, would  have  upon  Toussalnt.  Cols- 
aon,  their  tutor,  who  had  accompanied 
them  from  France,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  confidential  agents  In  this  expedi- 
tion, was  accordingly  depated  on  this  er- 
rand, with  instructlona  to  press  Tousaalnt's 
instant  return  to  the  Oape.  and  to  bring 
bacJt  the  children  in  case  he  should  not 
succeed.  On  arriving  at  Tonssalnf s  coun- 
trr  residence,  and  leamlnir  that  Its  owner 


ings  of  their  mother,  who6e  tears,  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  children,  when  their 
father  returned,  for  a  while  shook  his  reso- 
lutions. But  being  at  length  confirmed  in 
his  suspicion  of  the  snare  that  was  laid 
for  him,  by  the  conduct  and  language  of 
Coisnon,  Toussalnt  suddenly  composed  his 
agitated  countenance;  and  gently  disen- 
gaging himself  from  the  embraces  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  took  their  preceptor 
Into  another  apartment  and  gave  him  this 
dignified  decision:— 'Take  back  my  chil- 
dren ;  since  it  must  be  so,  I  will  be  faithful 
to  my  brethren  and  my  Ood.'  Unwilling 
to  prolong  this  painful  scene,  Toussalnt 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  camp : 
and  although  a  correspondence  was  after- 
wards opened  between  bim  and  Le  Clerc,  It 
failed  to  produce  hla  submission. 

Hostilities  now  commenced.  After  se- 
Teral  obstinate  confiicts  in  the  open  field, 
and  the  burning  of  several  towns,  the  bhicks 
found  themselves  overpowered,  and  were 
compelled  to  retire  Into  the  Inaccessible 
fortresses  of  the  Interior,  whence  they  car- 
ried on,  nnder  their  brave  chieftain,  Tous- 
salnt, a  desultory,  but  destructive  warfare 
against  detached  parties  of  their  enemies. 
At  length,  however,  the  negroes  and  culti- 
vators were  either  subdued  by  the  terror  of 
the  French  army  or  cajoled  by  the  deceit- 
ful promises  of  the  French  general,  who 
had  published  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  the  first  consul,  repeated  solemn 
declarations  that  the  freedom  of  all  the  In- 
habitants of  St.  Domingo,  of  all  colours, 
should  be  preserved  Inviolate.  But  no 
sooner  did  Le  Clerc  find  that  his  plan  suc- 
ceeded than  he  threw  aside  his  mask,  and 
issued  an  order  restoring  ta  the  proprie- 
tors, or  their  attorneys,  all  their  ancient 
authority  over  the  negroes  upon  their  es- 
tates. This  order  at  once  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  negro  population;  Touasalnt  and 
Christopho  nnlted  their  forces ;  and  such 
was  the  fierce  and  active  nature  of  their 
attacks,  that  Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don most  of  his  former  conquests,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  town  of  Cape  Fran4;ols ;  where 
be  again  Issued  a  procUimation  couched  In 
such  specious  terms,  that  the  blacJcs  and 
their  leaders  accepted  the  conditions  of  hla 
proffered  amnesty. 

This  masterpiece  of  deception  haTing 
thus  fully  succeeded,  and  the  French  now 
having  the  dominion  of  the  whole  Island, 
they  began  to  put  Into  execution  their  medi- 
tated system  of  sUvery  and  destruction; 
and  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  this  ob> 
ject.  Le  Clerc  caused  Toussalnt  to  be  pri- 
vately seized  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  to> 
gether  with  his  family,  and,  putting  him 
on  board  a  fast-sailing  nrigate,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  France,  as  a  prisoner  (Bfay  1802). 
There,  under  m  charge  of  exciting  the  ne- 
groes to  rebel,  he  was  committed  to  close 
custody,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  by  his 
»irrowing  countrymen,  till  his  death  was 
announce  In  the  following  rear  as  haring 
taken  place  in  the  fortress  of  Joux. 

Aroused  by  the  base  treachery  of  Le 
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Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  m  oonqnetC,  which 
aftarwHrd«  cost  them  dear. 

Ambition,  revenge,  and  the  love  of  gold 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  the  most  atro- 
dona  outrages.  Ther  foond  the  Inhabit* 
mnts  brave  and  fond  of  liberty  :  and  as  they 
looked  ap  to  the  European  visitants  as  a 
superior  order  of  beings,  to  their  authority 
they  at  first  voluntarily  submitted.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  wished  to 
shake  off  the  Intolerable  yoke  under  which 
they  groaned.  After  a  short  interral,  they 
rose  on  all  sides  npon  their  oppressors,  and 
massacred  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  them. 

Under  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain 
In  1788,  the  population  was  little  more 
than  80.000;  whereas  It  amounted,  in  1830, 
to  357,000,  and  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
nearer  40o,ooo,  of  whom  an  eighth  are  slavea 
Previously  to  181S,  Porto-Rico  being  exclu- 
ded from  aU  direct  Intercourse  with  other 


countries  excepting  Spain,  was  but  slow 
progressive.  At  that  period,  however, 
royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  tl 
trade  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  co! 
nlee  and  Porto-RIco  from  all  duties  f 
fifteen  years ;  and  she  was  then  also  p4 
mitted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  und 
reasonable  duties,  with  other  conntrU 
Ttiese  wise  and  liberal  measures  ha 
wonderfully  contributed  to  the  prosperl 
of  the  Island ;  and  their  coffee,  sugar,  ai 
tobacco  plantations  are  now  in  m  thrivii 
condition. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centni 
Porto-Rico  was  taken  possession  of  by  t 
English ;  but  they  did  not  long  reuin 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  amoi 
the  troops.  The  government,  laws,  ai 
institutions  are  nearly  similar  to  tho 
established  in  the  other  trmnsaUantle  oo 
nles  of  Spain. 


BAKBADOES. 


Barbadobs  If  the  most  easterly  Island  of 
the  West  Indies.  It  Is  twenty-two  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  In 
breadth  from  east  to  west. 

The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not  certain, 
nor  by  whom ;  but  it  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  Portuguese,  In  their  way  to  Brazil. 
However,  the  English  touched  there  In  1615, 
and,  landing  some  men  in  1035,  made  their 
first  permanent  settlement.  In  1027,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
isUnd  In  trust  for  sir  WiliUm  Oonrteen. 
unknown  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  wbo  had 
iHTfore  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  Oaribbee 
Islands  from  James  I.  The  first  planters 
were  gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, principally  of  the  parliamentarian 
party. 

The  country  bore  not  the  least  appearance 
of  having  ever  been  peopled :  there  was  no 
kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  prey ;  no  fruit, 
herb,  or  root  fit  fur  the  support  of  human 
life ;  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  soon^egan 
to  submit  to  eultlvation.  Population  in- 
creased through  a  variety  of  adventurers, 
and  the  civil  wan  of  England  added  pro- 
digiously thereto;  Barbadooe.  In  twenty- 
five  years  from  its  first  settlement,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  50,000  whites,  and  a  much 
grauer  number  of  negroes  and  Indian  1 


sUves.  The  fbnner  of  these  they  bongl 
and  the  latter  they  seised  upon  wltho 
any  pretence.  In  1070,  the  population  ai 
trade  were  at  their  highest  pitch ;  fu 
hundred  ships,  averaging  about  ISO  to 
each,  were  employed;  since  which  ti 
island  has  been  moch  on  the  decline. 

Barbadoes  has  been  frequently  visited  1 
hurricanes,  of  which  those  of  August  1 
1674,  October  10. 1780,  and  August  11,  is: 
have  been  the  most  destructive  In  tht 
effects ;  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  t 
but  hurricane  far  exceeded  that  of  either 
the  former;  in  It  1,500  persons  were  killc 
and  the  loss  of  property  amounted  to  t\ 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  By  the  mui 
ficent  aid  of  the  British  parliament,  at 
the  Industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  plant« 
have  now  happHy  recovered  from  the 
heavy  losses.  The  population,  as  In  t 
adjoining  islands,  may  properly  be  divid> 
into  four  classes :  Creole  or  native  white 
European  whites ;  cret»les  of  mixed  blo(.< 
and  native  blacks.  Barbadoes  has  all  aloi 
remained  in  possession  of  the  English, 
is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbado 
and  the  Leeward  Islands ;  and  the  cleric 
establishment  is  on  ft  very  respectable  ai 
effective  scale. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  OR  ST.  KITT'S. 


This  Isbuid,  which  belongs  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  discovered,  in  1693,  by  Columbus, 
who  gave  It  the  name  It  bears.  It  was 
tlie  mother  country  of  all  the  English  and 
French  settlements  In  tho  West  Indies. 
Doth  nations  arrived  there  on  the  same 
day  in  1035 ;  they  shared  the  island  between 
them ;  signed  a  perpetual  neutrality ;  and 
entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  assist 


each  other  against  their  common  encm 
the  Spaniards. 

War  began  between  Bnghud  and  Fran 
in  1060,  and  St.  Christopher's  become  a  srci 
of  carnage  for  nearly  half  a  century,  tern 
nating  only  with  the  total  expulsion  nf  tl 
French  in  1703.  It  Is  about  fifteen  roll 
long,  by  four  broad.  There  Is  no  harbour 
the  country,  nor  the  appearance  of  one. 
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ANTIGUA. 


Am«UA,  ft  West  ladtea  lalaad,  bdonctec 
to QrafttBrlUlD, la ooe at  Umm dcnomliwp 
ted  tlie  Wlndwiirtf  Iilanda.  It  wm  oallad 
br  die  nattres  XajiiMOft,lmt(MamtMMgBT« 
It  t)M  Dune  o<  8uiU  Mftrift  de  U  Antlfftift. 
The  Ulftod  U  ftboat  twentj  mUee  Umm,  t»r 
elchtecQ  tiroed.  OotmntmsdleeoTeredltlo 
140S.  Imt  it  WM  found  totally  onlnhmbttcd 
by  tboee  tow  Pmidimen  who  Sed  thither 
In  lot,  apon  belnc  driven  from  St.  Christo- 
pher^ by  the  Spenwrde.  The  w«nt  of  freeh 
wftttf  Induced  theee  fngttlree  to  return  m 
iO(m  M  they  could  fftln  their  former  piftoee 
of  rMldenoe. 

It  ftM)«ftre  th»t  In  IMO  there  were  ftboat 
thirty  BnsUiUi  fftmUlee  eectled  In  this  tatendj 
and  the  number  was  not  mack  Inereaaed 


n. 
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thla  eaase  It  haa  raawlaed 
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JAMAICA. 


Jamaioa,  the  largeat  ftsd  moat  talnable  of 
the  Brttlah  West  India  lalanda.  was  dla- 
covered  by  Oohunbos  In  his  seeood  Toyace, 
In  14M.  It  is  abont  one  hundred  and  atxiy- 
five  mUes  In  lenfth  from  east  to  west,  and 
lU  aTen«e  Inreadth  abont  forty  mllea,  bear- 
Inc  a  reaemblance  to  a  lon«  oraL  In  iSM. 
Ooiumbns  was  drim  upon  the  Islaad  by 
a  storm,  and  havlnc  lost  his  ships,  he  Im- 
plored tae  hnmanlty  of  the  naUTea,  who 
gave  him  aU  the  assistance  that  nataral 
pity  soMesta.  Tbey  soon,  however,  grew 
tired  of  sttMHMttng  stranfers,  and  Insen- 
sibly withdrew  from  their  nelffhbovrbood. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  treated  the 
Indians  anfeMrooaly.  now  took  op  arms 
against  one  of  their  enlefs,  whom  they  ae- 
ensed  of  sererlty  towards  them.  Ootamlms, 
forced  to  yield  to  the  thraaU  of  his  people, 
in  order  to  eztrleate  himself  from  so  perll- 
ons  a  sltnatlon,  aralled  himself  of  <me  of 
thoee  natural  phenomena.  In  which  a  man 
of  mnlns  may  sometimes  find  a  reeouree. 

from  the  kaowledce  be  had  acquired  of 
astronomy,  he  knew  that  an  ecUpse  of  the 
moon  was  fast  approaehlnff.  He  took  ad- 
▼ant^e  of  this  drennvitanea,  and  summim- 
ed  all  the  cadques  In  the  neliriibonrhood  to 
come  and  hear  somethtng  that  concerned 
them,  and  was  eesentlal  to  their  preaerra- 
tton.  He  then  stood  up  In  the  midst  of 
them,  and  hartng  upbraided  them  with 
their  cruelty.  In  suAninc  him  and  hla 
dlstreesed  companions  almost  to  perish,  he 
thus  emphatically  sddi eased  them:  'To 
punish  you  for  this,  the  Ood  whom  I  worship 
Is  cobv  to  strike  you  with  his  moat  terrible 
judgements.  This  rery  erenlng  you  wlU 
see  the  moon  turn  red.  then  grow  dark,  and 
withhold  lU  Uflht  from  you.  This  wlU  be 
only  ft  prriade  to  your  calamities.  If  you 
obstinately  peraist  In  rafuatng  to  give  us 
food.'  Behadscaroe^donespeaklnir.wheo 
his pcopbeetes were  niUUled.    Thelndlaaa 


for-  mercf,  am 
that  he  should 
thatHea^ 


to 
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It  was  Don  IMefo  OoIvbiInml 
dleeorenr,  who  Irat  fiz«d  ah*  ~ 
JamaloL    In  laoo,  he  sent 
robbers  from  St.  Domtaso, 
mand  of  J<dw  de  ~ 
aoon  followed.   Tli 

apparently  ftor  no  other  porpoaebttt  to 


apparently  zor  no  ottterporpoaebttt  to  aherf 
human  btood :  tn  tftet,  they  newr  aiiaaut 
haTe  aheathea  their  swonla  white  tticfevw 
an  Inhabitant  left.   The  m 
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settlementa  upon  the 
nattTes;  but  that  of  St.  Ja«o 
was  the  only  one  that  cooM 
The  Inhabllanta  of  that   town 
themstf  res  wtth  Urlns  upon  the  modoestf 
some  few  plantations,  and  the 
sold  to  the  ships  that  [lasnriil  by 

The  whole  population  of  the 

tered  In  the  Uttle  spot  that  fed  ihia  nosil 
destroyers,  consisted  of  about  lJm»  ahhw. 
and  as  many  slaTes,  when  the  Hnsllah  ^Bt 
and  attacked  the  town,  took  It.  nad  aotikd 
there.  In  IMft.  ^^  "'" 

Ttie  Bnfllsh  brought  the  fktal  anuiijasirf 
discord  along  with  them.  At  flrat  the  as* 
colony  was  only  Inhabited  by  luaoo  <tf  ti^ 
fanatical  army  which  had  fo^ht  ^id  caa- 
qnered  under  the  standarda  of  the  rerut*- 
can  par^.  These  were  soon  fouowediaa 
multitude  of  royalletsL  Thedfvlslone  wkkt 
had  preralled  tcr  so  loay  a  t&Be,  and  witt 
so  much  rlolenee,  between  the  two  Miths 
In  ■urope,  followed  them  beyonA  theMv. 
One  party  triumphed  in  the  pmtectlua  «f 
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oiMter*  of  the  UUnd.  They  were  dlrlded 
Into  two  rlitnf* :  the  flnt  cuultted  of  raeh 
as  bad  paid  their  pasaa^  to  the  Island,  and 
thoae  were  railed  Inhabttanta.  TbefroTem- 
ment  diatributed  Undi  to  tbetn,  which  be- 
came their  abaolute  property  upon  paylni 
m  yearly  tribute.  Theae  had  under  their 
eoromand  a  number  of  disorderly  people, 
aent  from  Europe,  at  tbelr  expenae,  whom 
they  called  tngaffft,  or  bondameu.  Thia 
entrafrcment  waa  a  kind  of  alavery  fbr  three 
yean,  and  when  It  expired,  they  becamefree. 
The  flrat  cultivation  waa  cunOned  to  to- 
bacco, cotton,  annatto.  and  Indlga  That 
of  angar  waa  Introduced  in  165a  Benjamin 
Da  Ooata,  ten  ycara  after,  planted  cocoa. 
In  1718.  all  the  cocoa-trcce  were  destroyed 
by  the  aeaaon,  and  the  ooflee-tree  Immedi- 
ately took  Ita  pUce. 


Barly  In  the  istb  centaxr  lUrttnkw  b- 
came  the  mart  tor  «U  tbe  windward  Pna'l     I 
aetUemenu ;  and   Port  Royal  becaac  tk      l 


Buiffaslne  for  all  nuutcra  of  cifhamt  te- 
tween  the  coloolee  and  the  mother  coaan? 
The  proaprrlty  of  thIa  labaad  wsaTOTCn* 
until  the  war  of  1744,  when  a  mcp-mmt^ 
In  a  great  rocaanre.  Co  the  ooetrafaaBd  cntfi 
with  the  Spanlah  oolontea,  bj  the  tatroir- 
tlon  of  reglatend  ahlpau 

Martinique  waa  taakeo  hx  the  Bi^M 
In  the  beirinniaff  of  %he  yrmr  ITO,  »<  i** 
turned  to  France  in  J al7  iT«aL  It  ■■  i^ih 
taken  by  the  Engliah  tn  19D*.  bat  rtttmei 
to  Prance  by  tbe  peiaoe  at  Aaalgaa  Hi 
emprcaa  Joaephlne.  and  b^  flrM 
the  riaronnt 
thlalaland. 


GUADALOUPE. 


OrADALOiTTm,  a  ralnahle  taland  colony  be- 
longing to  the  Prmch,  waa  une  of  the  dla- 
ooverlea  of  Colurabua  It  la  <>f  an  Irregu- 
Uu-  form,  about  twenty-flre  mtlea  long,  and 
thirteen  bmad.  It  la  diTlded  Into  two  un- 
equal parta  by  a  amall  arm  of  the  aea,  nearly 
six  mllea  long,  and  Tarying  from  loo  to  aoo 
feet  In  breadth.  This  canal,  known  by  the 
name  of  tbe  Rivier*-$at«ti,  or  Salt  Hirer,  la 
na%'lgable  for  Tesaols  of  fifty  tons  burthen. 

The  part  of  the  Island  which  giroa  Its 
name  to  tbe  whole  colony  is.  towards  the 
centre,  full  of  cra«gy  rucks.  Among  these 
rocks  Is  a  mountain,  called  La  fkm/riire, 
or  the  Brimstone  Mountain,  which  rises  to 
an  Immense  bright,  and  ex  bale's,  through 
varloua  openlnga,  a  thick  and  black  smoke. 
Intermixed  with  sparks  tbat  are  risible  by 
night.  From  these  hills  flow  nuraborleas 
Btreama,  which  fertilise  tbe  plains  below. 
Such  Is  tliat  part  of  the  iaUnd  properly 
called  Quadaloupe.  or  Basse-terre.  That 
part  whlob  la  commonly  called  Grande-terre 
haa  been  loea  favoured  by  nature. 

In  1635,  the  flrat  aettlement  WM  made 
on  this  Island  by  two  gontlemen  from  Di- 
eppe, named  Lollne  and  Duple«iis,  with 
about  600  followers.  Through  Imprudence, 
all  their  provisions  were  exhausted  In 
two  months:  famine  stared  them  In  the 
tare,  when  they  resolred  to  plunder  the 
uatirea.  This,  however,  did  not  arert 
the  dreMlful  alternative.  How  far  the  ac- 
counts of  their  horrible  sufferings  are  to 
be  credited  we  know  not.  but  it  is  asserted 
that  the  oolonlsta  were  reduced  to  graxe  in 
the  fleld.  and  to  dig  up  dead  bodlea  for 
their  subsistence  I  Many  who  had  been 
alarea  In  Alglera  deplored  the  fate  that  had 
broken  their  fettera;  and  all  of  them  cnraed 


tboirexlatenoe.    It  was  tn  thtei 

they  atoned  for  thetr  crftne  of  t 

the  goremmcnt  of  Anbert  brwi^t 
a  peace  with  tbe  oattrea,  a-^^  imol 

The  few  Inhabltanta  that  had 
calamltlea  they  bad  brov^t 
aelrea.  were  aoon  joined  by 
tented  colonlata  from    St^ 
and  by  Buropcaoa  food   of  iKkr^iy.    -^ 
still  the  prosperity  of  Qoadaloope  wm  \m- 
peded  by  obstacles  arlaln^  fma  tea 
tlou.    Martlnlqae  engrnaaed  eteiy  a^ 
of  tralBe,  from  Ita  oonrenteatharboara : 
mada    It  waa  in  nonaeqiaence  of  thlaptv* 
ference.  that  the  popalaUon  of  Qoad 
in  1700,  amounted  only  to  abovt  4.000 ' 
and  7,000  slarea.  many  of  whom 
ribs ;  while  the  produce  of  the  ^ 
propnrtlonably  small.    Ita  faturv 
was,  however,  aa  rapid  aa  the  fine 
had  been  alow. 

At  the  end  of  17B5»  tba  ecdcmy  ^,^.. 
near  10,000  whltea,  and  betweevi  4afioo  i 
50,000  slares :  and  snc^  waa  the  ataaa  d 
Guadalonpe  when  oonqoered  by  the  BngBrt 


mootha»  to 


tn  1750,  after  a  alege  of  three     , ,  ,,  ,.   _ 
which  time  the  ialand  aulfered  so  anch  as 
to  be  nearly  mined.    The  conqoernrBk 
ever,  delivered  the  Inhabltanta  from  \ 
fears :  they  overstocked  tbe  market, 
thereby  reduced  tbe  price  of  all  San 
commoditlea.    The  colonists  boogbt  . 
at  a  low  price,  and  In  ronseqnence  of 

plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  myn 

The  colony  waa  restored  to  VtmMktm  by  tbs 
peace  of  Parts,  in  1763. 

During  the  French  repnbUcanwar  Gm> 
daloupe  waa  taken  by  the  XngHah.  aad  IS' 
taken  by  the  French,  In  whose  hJutdiltaov   1 
remains. 


Wbt  W^orp  o(  tbt  VSM  Sn^Cetf. 


'm 


ST.  LUCIA, 


ST.  IjITOIA  wm  discorered  hjr  OoInmbaB, 
and  Is  about  thirty  mtle«  in  length,  bj 
twelre  In  breadth.  The  English  took  pos- 
KeHsion  of  It  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1039,  without  opposition.  They  lived  there 
P«Aceably  about  a  year  and  a  hMf,  when 
they  were  massacred  by  the  natives. 

In  1850,  about  fortv  French  arrived  there 
under  Ronsselan,  who  married  one  of  the 
natives,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  died 
four  years  after.  Three  of  his  successors 
were  murdered  by  the  discontented  Carlbs ; 
and  the  colony  was  declining,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Rngllsh  In  1«M,  who  evaon> 
ated  it  In  10M. 

They  had  scarce  left  it.  when  the  Freneh 
appeared  again  on  the  Island.  Twenty  years 
af  ber.  the  Kngllsh  drove  out  the  French. 
The  English  amln  quitted  It:  and  It  at 
length  remained  wholly  without  culture. 

In  1718,  marshal  dlstrfies  obtained  a 


grant  of  St.  Luela,  and  sent  over  acoraman- 
dant,  troops,  and  Inhabitanta.  This  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  which  had 
a  prior  claim ;  therefore,  the  French  minis- 
try ordered  that  things  should  be  put  into 
the  same  state  as  they  were  before  the 
grant. 

In  17SS,  the  duke  of  Montague  had  a  grant 
of  St.  Lucia  from  the  British  ministry. 
This  gave  uneasiness  to  France ;  and  it  was 
at  length  agreed,  in  irss,  that  neither  na- 
tion should  occupy  it.  but  that  both  should 
'wood  and  water'  there.  However,  the 
peace  of  17«8  gave  to  France  this  long-con- 
tested territory. 

During  the  Amerlean  war,  1778,  It  was 
taken  by  the  BngUsh.  It  was  afterwards 
giv<*n  up  to  France ;  then  again  captured 
by  the  BngUah  In  1808,  with  whom  ft  now 
remains,  having  been  deOnlttycly  aa^gned 
to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


ST.  VINCENT. 


TniB  Iriand  was  discovered  by  the  same 
enterprising  navigator,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  as  theottier  iaiands  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  eight  broad.  For  some  time  after  its 
discovery,  it  w^s  the  general  rendosvous  of 
the  Red  Oariha.  the  original  possessors  of 
the  western  srchlpelago. 

In  1600.  when  the  English  and  French 
agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  TIncent 
should  be  left  to  the  Carlbs  as  their  pro> 
perty,  some  of  these  natives,  who  till  then 
had  been  dispersed,  retired  into  the  former ; 
hot  the  greater  pidrt  into  the  Utter.  This 
population  was  soon  sfter  Incrcaned  by  a 
rare  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never 
positively  ascertained.  It  Is  supposed  that 
they  were  slaves  Intended  for  the  Spanish 
markets,  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  But 
by  whatever  chance  these  strangers  were 
brought  into  the  isbuid.  Is  now  of  no  im- 
portance. The  natives  treated  them  with 
kindness,  snd  mingled  with  them  In  mar- 
riage ;  from  whence  sprung  the  race  called 
Black  carlbs. 

In  1710,  many  inhabitants  of  Martinique 
removed  to  St.  Vincent.  The  first  who 
came  there  settled  peaceably,  not  only 
with  the  consent,  but  by  the  assistance, 
of  the  Red  Carlbs.  This  success  induced 
«>iher8  to  follow  their  example ;  but  these, 
whether  from  Jealousy  or  some  other  mo- 
tive, Uught  these  Carlbs  a  fatal  secret :  It 
wu,  that  tbpy  could  sell  their  landa  This 
knowledge  induced  them  to  measure,  and 
nx  boundiirtes:and  from  that  Instant  peace 
was  bKDished  from  the  island. 

The  Black  Carlbs  no  sooner  knew  the 


In  all  future  nies.  Provoked  at  being  d** 
nied  a  part  of  these  profits,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  aeparate  tribe,  swore 
nerer  more  to  associate  with  the  Red  Oa- 
riba,  chose  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  de- 
clared war.  In  this  war  (hey  were  snc- 
cessfuU  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
leeward  coast,  sad  required  of  the  Euro- 
peans that  they  should  again  Imy  (he  lands 
they  had  already  purrhaaed.  A  Frenchman 
attempted  to  show  the  deed  of  his  purchase 
of  some  lands  which  he  bad  bought  of  a 
Red  Oarib ;  '  I  know  not,*  said  the  Bhick 
Oarib,  'what  thy  paper  says;  but  read 
what  is  written  on  my  arrow.  There  you 
may  see,  in  characters  which  do  not  lie, 
that  If  you  do  not  give  me  wliat  I  demand, 
I  will  go  and  bum  your  hottse  this  night.* 

Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  mea- 
sures with  a  change  of  interest,  put  so  end 
to  these  disturbances.  The  French  be- 
came. In  their  turn,  the  strongest.  In  leas 
than  twenty  yesrsthe  population  amounted 
to  800  whites  and  8,000  bUoka.  In  this  si- 
tuation was  the  IsUnd  when  It  fell  Into  the 
handa  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  se- 
cured by  the  peace  of  1768.  In  1770  It 
was  recaptured  by  the  French ;  but  it  re- 
verted to  Great  BrlUln  in  1788. 

The  English  had  ne  aooner  got  possee- 
sion,  than  they  issued  an  order  to  deprive 
the  eultlvatora  of  the  lands  of  their  pro- 
perty unless  redeemed.  The  settlers  re- 
monstrated sgslnst  a  proceeding  so  unjust, 
but  were  disregarded ;  and  the  liinds  were 
ordered  by  the  English  ministry  to  be 
sold  Indiscriminately.  This  aeverl^  made 
them  disperse.    Some  went  to  St.  Msriln, 
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03^f  Crotfurv  at  IH^torp^  ittS 


Bide  of  Ute  Island,  whicti  oonUined  One 
plslns;  bot  haTlDK  refoMd  to  eracnate 
tbetn  when  ordered  ao  to  do  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  latter  took  to  arms  to  eompel 
them.  Theae  unfortunate  people  defend- 
ed themaelrea  wtth  dxferaoralnarr  oournffe 


dnrlns  aerenU  reiara,  bat 

obliged  to  aubmli.    The  t 

been  extermlaat«d  duriag  the 
renuUnder  ettiwr  lied,  or  mw 
laland.  ^^ 


pBt  M 


A  Or 


DOMINICA. 


DonnnoA,  dtaeorared  by  Ootumboa  In  1498, 
la  abont  thirty  ntlea  long,  and  alzteen 
broad.  ThiB  island  waa  for  many  yeara 
afterwarda  lababited  only  by  Ita  natlTea. 
In  17S>.  nine  hundred  and  tliirty-«l^t 
Quibs  were  found  there,  dispersed  In  ttatrty- 
two  carbeta,  or  bnta;  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  Prench  Ured  in  a  district  by 
the  aea-alde.  At  the  peace  of  170,  when  It 
became  an  English  colony.  It  waa  found  to 
eootalii  alx  hundred  whitea.  and  two  thou- 


sand blacka. 

tlie  Prench  in  IfTS,  ta«t 

of  17(3. 

The  great  adraBtnM  of  thto  Isbod 
Bngliah  la  lU  atttuhUoa.    It  te 
disunt  from  G*udaioape  and 
and  at  a  amaJI  dlst«Boe  frona  dtbcr ; 
safe  and  oommodtosw  roadtoa^  bi 
their  privateers  and  aquadrona  to 
without  riak,  the  narisMioa  of 
hercoloniea 


h 


GRENADA. 


OmnrADA,  one  of  the  West  India  islands 
belonging  to  Oreat  Britain,  is  about  thirty 
miles  long,  and  twelve  miles  broad.  The 
French  formed  a  project  for  settling  there 
as  early  aa  the  year  lasa,  yet  they  never 
carried  it  into  execution  till  1«S1.  At  their 
arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  some 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy  to  the  chief 
of  the  natives  they  found  there ;  and  ima- 
gining they  had  purchased  the  Island  with 
these  trifles,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and 
soon  acted  aa  tyrants.  The  Ouibs,  unable 
to  contend  with  thMu  by  open  force,  took 
the  usual  method  which  weakness  inspires 
to  repel  oppreaslon:  they  murdered  all 
whom  they  found  alone  and  defeneeleaa. 


The  troopa  that  w«ra  Hvt  to  ssnMst 
infant  colony  deatroycd  aU  the  naxivet 
found.   The  remainder  of  Useae  mitt 
people  took  refng«  upoa  »  ttecn  roc* 
ferring  rather  to  throw  thrsiistliis  . 
alive  from  the  top  of  It,  tlHui  to  taU 
the  banda  of  an  tmphuasl>le  c«emy 
French  called  thia  rode  X«  ~~ 
tettrs  (the  Hill  of  th« 
it  still  retaina. 

The  French  held  thta  tatand  till  im, 
it  was  captured  by  the  Brittoh,  to  wh 
waa  confirmed  by  the  tratcy  of  1M&, 
French,  however,  retook  ft  fa  im  • 
stored  It  In  1788,  agtvoablj  to  ttn  * 
peaoe. 


i3» 
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The 
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TRINIDAD. 


TRnnuAD  Is  the  most  aontherly  of  the 
windward  islands,  and,  next  to  Jamstra, 
the  largest  snd  roost  valuable  of  the  West 
India  Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
It  ilea  immediately  off  the  north-east  coast 
of  Colombia,  being  only  separated  from  It 
by  a  narrow  strait  It  was  flfst  visited  by 
ColnmboB  in  1490.  at  the  time  he  discovered 
the  river  Orinoco.  Its  favourable  situation 
for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  main,  as  well 
aa  the  neighbouring  Islands,  Its  extent, 
frultfulness,  and  the  convenience  of  Its  bar- 
bonra,  make  It  an  object  of  considerable  Im- 
portance I  Indeed*  so  fertile  ia  the  soil,  that 


not  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  fta 
Incapable  of  cultivation. 

Although   dlBcoTerrd  In  I4M,   TrtatM 
waa  not  taken  pomeealon    of  Ijt  the  Ite- 
niards  until  1588.  when  a  almtlar  soene  af 
extermination  of  the  natfrea  oecurred  m 
marked  most  of  the  other  terrttorlea  hi  the  ! 
New  World  which  ftell  nn<ler  their  power. 
Raleigh  visited  It  In  I5M  ;  and  the  Frendi  ' 
took  ft  In  l«9e,  and  aoon  after  reatored  Itie 
the  Spaniards,  who  held  It  till  ft  was  takea 
by  the  Bngltsh  In  1707,  and  oedod  to  thca  , 
by  the  peaoe  of  Amtena. 


d)e  Hiitarp  at  fit  TSStit  lintsM. 
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TOBAGO. 


TOBAOO,  one  of  th«  West  India  Islands  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  Is  about  thirty- 
five  in  lies  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
In  1632,  two  hundred  men,  Cntm  Flushing, 
landed  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of*  a 
Dutch  colony;  upon  which  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians  Joined  with  the  Spaniards  to 
oppose  an  establishment  that  gave  um- 
brage to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  stop 
their  fury  were  murdered  or  taken  prison- 
ers; and  the  few  who  escaped  into  the 
woods  soon  deserted  the  island. 

In  I6M,  the  Dutch  sent  a  fresh  colony  to 
Tubago,  which  was  driven  out,  in  1060,  by 
the  English.  The  English  were  soon  de- 
prived of  this  conquest  by  the  French  ;  but 
Louis  XIV.,  satisfied  with  having  conquer- 
ed it,  restored  it  to  the  Dutch.  In  Febru- 
ary 1077,  a  French  fleet,  destined  to  seize 
upon  Tobago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
sent  out  to  oppose  this  expedition.  They 
engaged  in  the  road  of  the  island  ;  and  the 
courage  displayed  on  both  sides  was  such, 
th«t  every  ship  was  dismasted,  nor  did  the 
Tiattle  cease  till  twelve  vessels  were  burnt. 
Tlie  French  lost  the  fewest  men ;  but  the 
Dutch  kept  posaeMion  of  the  island. 


iyEstr6e8  was  determined  to  take  It,  and 
landed  there  the  same  year,  in  the  month 
of  December,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
fleet  to  obstruct  his  progress.  A  bomb, 
thrown  from  his  camp,  blew  up  their  pow- 
der magazine,  which  proved  a  decisive 
stroke;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  to  resist, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Theconqtierors 
availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the , 
rights  of  war;  not  contents  with  nuiug 
the  fortiflcatlons,  they  burnt  the  planta- 
tions, seized  upon  ail  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, and  transported  the  inhabitants.  This 
conquest  was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace 
that  soon  followed. 

The  French,  however,  neglected  this  Im- 
portant island ;  not  a  single  man  was  sent 
thither  for  many  years,  and  it  fell  Into  a 
very  low  condition.  The  English  claimed 
a  right  to  Tubago ;  their  arms  confirmed 
their  pretensions ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land by  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  In  1781,  and  ceded  to  them  by 
the  peace  of  1783.  The  English  again  took 
it  In  the  French  republican  war  U799)*  and 
It  now  remains  with  them. 


THE   BAHAMAS. 


THKSX  Islands,  the  first  which  Oolumbna 
discovered  In  America,  are  about  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
8t.  Salvador,  one  of  them,  was  the  first 
land  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  12th 
of  October  1402.  They  are,  in  general, 
little  more  than  rocks  Just  above  water. 
When  first  discovered  some  were  densely 
Inhabited,  and  their  natives  were  sent,  by 
the  Spaniards,  to  perish  in  the  mines  of 
St.  Dominga  Mot  one  of  them  had  a 
single  inhabitant  in  1872,  when  the  English 
landed  a  few  men  on  that  called  New  Pro- 
vidence, who  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  seven  or  ei^t  years  after.  This 
disaster  did  not  deter  other  Englishmen 
from  settling  there  In  160&  1%ey  «iad 
bnllt  about  uo  houses,  when  the  French 


and  Spaniards  Jointly  attacked  them  In 
170S,  destroyed  their  pUutations,  and  car- 
ried off  their  negroes.  The  pirates  next 
got  possession,  and  Insulted  every  fiag,  till 
1710,  when  England  fitted  out  a  sufficient 
force  to  subdue  them.  The  greater  part  of 
them  accepted  the  pardon  held  out  upon 
submission,  and  served  to  increase  the  co- 
lony, which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with 
him  from  Britain. 


There  are  other  Islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  the  English.  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Dutch,  but  of  so  little  oonsideration, 
tliat  to  'give  details  of  them  would  afford 
but  nttle  lnt«neft  or  real  Information  to 
oorreaden. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 


■^o*- 


VwrtL  the  iMl  MQtnr  it  wm  btflcred  that 
ft  irreftt  oontlnrat  exiat«d  in  the  Soothern 
ooean,  to  which  the  nftm«  of  Tnra  AuMtra- 
H»  wu  9lTen :  it  waa  inftrrvd  that  the  diK 
ferent  points  of  land  di»coTered  to*th« 
aouth  of  the  Islanda  of  Jara  and  Oeleb«a. 
and  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  afforded 
ample  proof  of  anch  a  theory.  The  dlsoore* 
riea  of  modem  veofraphera,  howeTer,  fo  to 
Inralidate  the  hypothesis  that  then  la  any 
continent  south  o<  America. 
Under  the  namea  of  Aoatxmlte  (or  Anstnip 


laaU)  and  PolyBMia  te 
rittme  dfTisloa  of  thts  rlotk«>,  tm 
tincUon  to  the  older  terrene  dl 
Barope,  Aala,  Africa,  nod  Aaserlca 
altoerethera  clasaUlratloQ  of  ^^^^^1^^. 
tn9  no  one  contlneat  under  n 
like  the  other  dirlalotta  of  tbe 
which  Tarlous  ktnfdoaas 
by  one  shons ;  and  ao  tmr  tt  laaa 
feoffraphloal  elaaaiOontlon.    We  aknU 
speak  of  the  oiore  importmat  fflrlalan, 
known  M 


AUSTRALIA 


Tra  Indodea  the  amnt-eanttnental  bums 
of  land  hitherto  known  aa  New  Holland, 
and  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  New  Cm- 
ledonta.  New  Hetrldea,  Qoeen  Charlotte^ 
Islanda,  Solomon's  Archipelago.  New  Brl- 
Uin,  New  Ireland,  New  RanoTer,  Adm^ 
ralty  lalea,  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  can  greater  ex- 
tremes of  barrennesa  and  fertility  occur 
than  In  the  Tarlous  islands  comprehended 
In  Australia.  On  the  ahores  of  New  Hol- 
land, its  most  prominent  feature,  we  And 
fruitful  plains  covered  with  verdure  east- 
ward, and  on  the  aouth  and  south-western 
coast  nothing  but  naked  hillocks  of  sand. 
This  Island,  If  such  indeed  it  ts  to  be  called, 
almost  equal  in  alae  to  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  presents  of  itself  an  un- 
equalled and  almost  unexplored  field  for 
geological  enquiry. 

The  natives  of  Austimlla  are,  for  the  ma- 

Ior  part,  of  a  negro  character ;  and  nowhere 
■  human  nature  found  In  a  more  depraved 


—  anonnooa  .    ,_  ,^,,^ 

ance.  and  long,  aleoder  extremJtfea. 
their  phyaleal  oonfbrmmxloo.  togetl 
an  amteneaaof  sight  and  hearing. 
Cook's  description  of  this  race  ' 
vended  by  every  auoeeedln*  ««. 
•  The  Bktn,*  aays  he.  *  Is  tbeedoari^ 
aoot,  or  what  Is  nanallj  c«]l«l 
colour.  Their  featorea  are  tar 
agreeable :  their  noeea  are  noc  Oaa,  aar  an 
their  lips  thicA ;  their  teeUi  are  white  ml 
even,  and  their  hair  naturally  loag  ud 
black ;  it  la,  however,  cropped  shMt.'  ft 
seems  that  a  decidedly  inferior  variety  at 
the  human  rare  is  fband  in  Aoatralte.  and 
has  spread  itaelf  to  a  conalderabte  distaacv 
north  and  east  among  the  lalanda  of  FS>1t- 
nesia  and  the  eastern  arcbipatago.  Tt>« 
Australian  is  pony  and  weak  eotapared  vltb 
the  African  negro;  and  his  latHlecsBiri 
attainments  are  quite  en  aa  knr  a 
his  physical  powers. 


NEW  HOLLAND. 


Tbb  Portuguese  and  Spanbuda  appear  to 
have  visited  this  region  in  tlie  Iflth  centurr, 
but  it  waa  the  Dutch  who  first  made  It 
known  to  Europe.  In  1906  they  coasted  it 
along  the  western  shore  aa  far  as  1  So  45' 
of  south  latitude;  the  farthest  point  of 
hind  in  their  map  being  called  Oape  Keer 
Weer,  or  Turn-again.  In  iei«  the  west 
coasts  were  discovered  by  Dirk  Hartog. 
commander  of  an  outward-bound  vessel 
from  Holhuid  to  India ;  and  in  the  year 
1001  there  was  found,  by  some  of  the  navi- 
gators Jaj  whom  ttiat  coast  waa  visited,  a 
{>late  of  tin,  with  an  inscription  and  dates, 
n  which  it  waa  mentioned  tlut  it  had  been 
left  tor  him. 

In  1018,  another  part  of  the  coaat  waa 
dlMJovered  by  Zeadien,  who  gave  it  the 


nann  of  Amhelm  and  Dtenaa  ;  thovgh  s 
different  part  from  what  afterwanis  lecait^ 
ed  the  name  of  Tan  Dieman'a  Land  froa 
Taaraan.    In  1619.  Jan  Tan  Bdela  gave  kit 
name  to  a  southern  part  of  New  RoUaad: 
and  another  part  received  the  name  td  hf- 
wen's  Land.     Peter  Tan  Nnyta  gave  U» 
name,  in  16S7,  to  the  coast  that  comma- 
nicates  with  Leuwen:  and  another  fart 
bore  the  name  of  De  Witt'a  Land.    In  lOS, 
Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  diaoovend 
the  great  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.    In  mt, 
Dampler,  an  Bngltshman.  sailed  from  Ti- 
mor and  coasted  the  western  part  of  Nev 
HolUnd.    In  109Q,  he  left  Bnglaad.  witfe 
a  design  to  explore  this  country,  as  the 
Dutch  suppressed  whatever  diaoovertcehsil  , 
been  made  by  them.    Be  aalled  along  Uw  ' 


Clit  fiUtorB  of  auOraKa. 


Duspter  wiin.  twtwHD  ibejsinlws  uid 

of  all  ibw  ntriffttort,  like  f*«Lam  pan  of 

ntptiUa  Oixtk  miHle  his  VDVUta,  ud,  b} 
fnUr  eiptorlns  Ibit  jmn  or  tM  coul.  giTC 

"  MiViMi™  I.  'nm?j?iiaJ^  ui«  ■■"PlJ™  "' 

end*-  6oiaedlOntlt1niliuwtTer,mvTnittd 
tIB  IwlDf  pnl  mCo  eiKDUnb  till  DHvnIwr 

tln^  th«  tfqlgn  In  «l«m1nD,  Htenblfd  At 


■I  If  (OTfTIOr  Phllll>  It  U>  KUtlaD.  1w 
Dliud  hli  1>«  on  iKwnl  U»  Slrlu,  m 

t  Kar  tiMF  wrIgbHl  turbm    Tb*  nun- 


DHin  la  d«»  Ihiabh  WaIm,  tTBCbed  [V>n 


IDI  iiuitc4  Is  Own  ehvl  h  hh- 
^  uil  tht  net  ot  itiHr  bcua  uttcr- 
Qb  luring  brfon  b*Ri  pnnetf.  FttP» 


u  Oapg  ToTk,  IB  iv  n*  a.  lu.. 


of  ttje  ludjilMeTtaoT  Ibe  la(nnd 
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nitie  Mnantaln».  which  rise  behind  the  seat 
of  thp  ooloujr,  are  a  mixture  of  prtmitlre  and 
•eroiidary  rocJca. 

Only  the  tonth-eMt  part,  with  oompara^ 
tlveljr  email  aeotlone  In  the  weet  and  eoath, 
and  an  Inconsiderable  tract  in  Uie  north 
near  Port  Bistngton,  hare  been  tboroughlj 
explored.  Some  UMfal  ezpedltloiia  have 
been  condncted  by  Mr.  Kyrc,  goTeraorOrey, 
Dr.Leichardt.and  sir  T.  Mitchell ;  but  mnch 
of  the  Interior  is  ttlll  onknown,  and  tome 
feature*  of  iu  beat  known  reerlona  ean 
only  be  sketched.  The  following  are  the 
present  seulemente,  with  the  dale  of  thetr 
establishment :  — The  British  settlement 
of  New  Bonlh  Wales,  of  which  Sydney  Is 
the  capital,  was  made  In  ITBS.  Western 
Anstralla,  or  Swan  Rlrer,  In  1S99;  Sonth 
Australia,  of  which  Adelaide  Is  the  capiul. 
In  1834.  Australia  FelU,  or  Port  Philip, 
chief  town  Melbourne,  established  In  18S7. 
Is  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales.  North 
Australia  was  colonised  In  1838.  Australind 
on  the  western  eoaat,  iriMut  eighty  mllea 
sonth  of  Swan  Rlrer,  was  established  in  1S41. 

The  goTemment,  after  passing  through 
the  usual  phases.  Is  now  by  a  recent  act  of 
parliament  ezpandad  In  «U  the  settlemenu 
Into  a  eonsUtatkin. 

The  wealth  t^  Australia  contista  mainly 
In  lu  Bocks,  which  produce  the  Onest  wool 
In  the  world ;  and  pasture  Is  so  abundant, 
that  sheep  may  be  reared  by.  all  who  take 
the  trouble  to  attend  to  them.  The  Ish- 
erles  too,  though  heretofore  neglected, 
seem  to  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  In- 
dustry, and  ooal  and  other  minerals  neces- 
nry  to  the  prosperity  of  man  are  found  In 
abundance.  The  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  IsUnd  are  the  very  oppo- 
sites  of  those  to  be  found  In  Burope.  Tet 
the  soil  la  so  good,  and  the  climate  ao  sa- 
lubrious, that  whatever  pUinta  or  living 
creatures  the  settlera  Import  thrive  and 
multiply.  The  wretched  natives  are  fast 
dlsappMflng.  It  appears  that  they  are 
little  capable  of  Improvement,  and  that  In- 
termarriages between  them  and  the  whites 
seldom  prove  productive.  For  many  years 
Ahstralla  had  been  a  favourite  land  of  emi- 
gration for  the  British  population ;  but  an 
extraordinary  Impetus  has  been  given  to 
emigration  thither  by  the  recent  dlsoovery 
of  the  gold  beds,  which  must  greatly  Influ- 
entw  the  future  eharacser  of  Australian  In- 
dustry and  the  local  distribution  of  Its  In- 
habitants. We  subjoin  a  brief  account  of 
this  Interesting  discovery. 

On  Uie  Snd  of  Mav  1851,  the  dtliena  of 
Sydney  were  startled  with  the  announce- 
ment that  gold  had  been  discovered  In  a 
native  state  within  the  colonial  territory. 
Mr.  Hargrtaveiu  •  resident  of  Brisbane 
Water,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Uallfomta,  stmck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
geological  forroatloB,  felt  persuaded  that 
there  must  be  gold  In  several  districts  of 
the  colony,  and  on  Instituting  a  aearch  his 
expectations  were  realised.  The  locality  In 
which  the  flrst  discovery  of  Rold  was  made 
bv  Mr.  Bargreaves,  was  In  the  nelghbour- 


hnod  of  Summcrtitn  creek,  thirty  mU«a  trim 
Batliurst  (or  about  1«0  from  Bydoeyl.  A 
spot  on  the  banks  of  SumiiwrtiUl 
soon  acquired,  and  has  retaln«Hl.  the 
tlve  name  of  Ophlr.  Bat  the  Ophir  dig- 
gings were  shortly  snrpasved  In  awonot  sf 
produce  by  those  of  Turoo.  a  rtver  which 
flows  Into  the  right  bank  of  th«  Macquarta 
Meroo  creek,  furiher  northwmrd, 
of  the  sites  of  aurlferona  w««ith, 
to  the  basin  of  the  same  rtver.  the 
valley  of  which,  from  th«  nel^botnhood 
of  Bathurst  downwards,  appears  to  pi  ssf 
on  either  hand  abundant  snppllea  vt  the 
glittering  treasure. 

The  discoveries  to  which  w«  hare  been 
referring,  as  well  as  others  that  sheniy 
ensued,  were  made  In  localltlea  within  the 
limits  of  the  New  Sonth  Watoa  terrUaqr. 
But  It  was  soon  ascertiUned  that  the  awl- 
f erous  depuslu  of  the  Australiaa  soil 
not  limited  to  that  colony.  OoM 
that  surpassed  those  of  New  SoQth  Wale*  la 
richness  of  yield,  were  found  to  exist  la 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Tietorla, 
and  In  placea  more  acoeaalble  from  the 
maritime  distriet*.  Barty  In  the  moeth  cf 
Se|>temberi  gold  was  found  at  a  plac«  called 
Ballarat,  forty  miles  distant  from  Occlocig 
(on  Port  Philip),  and  within  a  few  dsy* 
after  at  Mount  Alexander,  seventy  mllra 
distant  from  Melbourne.  The  latter  locah- 
ty  has  proved  by  far  the  richest  of  tb* 
Australian  gold  Belds  hitherto  worked,  and 
has  attracted  by  much  the  greater  nnmber 
of  diggers.  The  workings  at  Ballarat  and 
Mount  Alexander  rapidly  proved  ao  me* 
cessf  ul  as  completely  to  throw  Into  shade  the 
diggings  that  had  already  been  commenced 
at  Anderson's  creek,  and  other  placea  nearvr 
to  Melbourne.  Within  a  year  from  the 
date  of  that  announcement,  gold  to  a 
value  exceeding  four  mUlloos  atoltn^  hwl 
been  shipped  to  Bngland.  from  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies;  and  upward*  of  thiity 
thousand  diggers  were  eagerly  employed  la 
the  search  after  the  precloua  mebU  ta  a 
single  locality  of  the  widely  extead««l  gold 
fields  belonging  to  thes*  portion*  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  what  omse- 

3uene*s  may  result-  from  thia  Important 
Isoovery.  but  a  glance  at  what  baa  beea 
done  during  the  .last  twenty  yc«r*  may 
serve  to  Indlmte  the  future  progreaa  of  tb« 
country.    Within  this  short  period  the  mar 
of  New  Hollsud  has  gradually  be*a  flUed  I 
up;  the  bays  and  headlands  of  the  see-  | 
board  have  been  aoccesslvely  eettled ;  rtvsr 
after  river  ha*  reoelved  enteriHrUin*  ceM- 
rator*  on  It*  bank* ;  steam  navlgattoa  hm 
united  the  bristling  points  of  S,ooo  mllea  flf  . 
coast,  whilst  an  average  of  900  mllea  %»w^  ' 
that  c(«st  has  been  subdued  to  pastarage  er 
the  plough.    The  marts  of  trade  have  dm  ! 
supplied  with  wool.  taUow,  burns,  hldss, 
ornamental  and  hard  woods,  trenallaimi ! 
copper ;  so  that  Bngland,  the  emporlms  tf  i 
trade.  Is  both  clothed,  adorned,  and  foctt- 
fled  with  the  prodnoe  of  thta  onoe  doMitocd 
territory. 
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NEW  ZKALAND. 


f 


Nvw  TtMkJikTD,  ft  fronp  of  Islands  in  the 
BoQth  Pacific  ocean,  was  dlscoTered  by 
Taaman  In  IMI.  He  traversed  the  eastern 
coast,  from  latitade  M°  to  43P  sooUi,  and 
entered  a  strait ;  bat  being  attacked  bj  tbe 
natives  soon  after  be  came  to  ancbor,  in 
the  place  to  wbicb  be  gave  tbe  name  of 
Mnrderer's  baj.  be  did  not  go  on  sbore.  He 
called  the  conntry  Staten  Land.  In  bononr 
of  the  States-general ;  tboogb  It  bas  been 
f^enerally  distinguished.  In  maps  and  charts, 
by  the  name  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1770,  It  was  circumnavigated  by  captain 
Cook,  who  found  It  to  consist  of  two  large 
Islands,  the  coast  of  which  was  Indented 
with  deep  bays,  affording  excellent  shelter 
for  shipping.    From  that  period  tbe  roasts 
were  occasionally  visited  by  whalers,  and 
some  communication  was  held  with  tbe 
nattvea  :  bat  until  1615,  when  a  missionary 
station  was  established  there,  no  permanent 
settlement  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
any  people.    At  tbe  general  peace  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  these  Islands  was  recog- 
nised:  but  no  constituted  authority  was 
placed  over  New  Z»'aland  till  1833,  when  a 
sub-governor  from  New  South  Wales  was 
sent  to  reside  there.    Meantime  tbe  shores 
bad  become  Infested  by  maraadlng  traders 
and  adventurers  of  tbe  worst  class,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  natives  large 
tracts  of  land  by  most  fraudulent  means. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  evil   as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices 
in  future.  New  Zealand  was.  In  1840,  consti- 
tuted a  colony  dependent  on  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  governor  appointed :  a  com- 
mission was  also  sppolnted  to  enqaire  into 
tbe  validity  of  all  claims  to  land,  kc 

The  highest  hopes  were  entertained  re- 
specting the  Issues  of  this  adventure,  and 
the  New  Zealand  company  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  public  Ikvoar.   It  undertook 


to  transplant  BngUata  iodety  In  all  its  rami- 
firatlons  to  the  farther  side  of  tlie  globe ; 
and  sent  out  In  the  same  expedition,  judges, 
a  bishop,  clergy,  persons  who  by  purchase 
bad  become  landed  proprietors,  artisans, 
peasants,  medical  men,  and  printers.  But 
either  because  due  precautions  were  not 
taken  in  the  selection  of  colonists,  or  that 
the  colonists  themselves  went  out  with  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  the  advantages  secured 
to  them,  the  result  fell  short  of  general  ex- 
pectation. Quarrels  between  the  settlers 
and  the  natives  broke  out,  and  the  system 
of  local  government,  when  put  to  the  test, 
was  found  not  to  ftilBl  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  concocted.  The  griev- 
ances of  the  natives  at  length  stimulated 
them  into  a  formidable  insurrection,  under 
their  chief  Hekt :  but  since  its  suppression 
in  lS48.tranqulllltv  was  undisturbed  tiU  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  186a. 
In  spite  of  all  hindrances,  however,  society 
by  decrees  widened  Its  basis  in  New 
Zealand.  The  first  body  of  emigrants,  who 
arrived  there  In  1890,  founded  the  settle- 
ments of  Wellington  and  Nelson  on  opposite 
shores  of  Oook's  stralta.  They  have  been 
followed  by  different  swarms  at  different 
times,  two  of  which  make  religious  princi- 
ples, and  the  right  in  civil  affairs  of  self- 
guvemment,  the  basis  of  their  social  organ- 
isation. At  a  place  called  Otago,  about  400 
miles  from  Wellington,  a  settlement  of 
Scotchmen,  members  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  struck  root.  And  further 
north,  at  Osnterbury,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Und  has  set  up  her  standard  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oanterbunr  association,  of 
which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  Is 
ex  cffido  the  president.  In  1853  New  Zealand 
received  from  the  British  government  a 
constitution  modeled  on  that  of  the  Austra- 
lian settlementii 


^ 


POLYNESIA. 


This  name,  aa  we  bare  already  observed,  is 
•riven  by  modem  geographers  to  varioas 
»rroapi  of  Islands  in  the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
lying  east  of  the  Asiatic  islands  and  Aus- 

vtj  iralla,  and  on  both  sides   the   equator; 

\i  .stretching  through  an  extent  of  about 
Ni.lOO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  3.000 
IWroin  east  to  west.  Bverythlng  bespeaks 
their  submarine  creation,  and  in  many  there 
are  positive  evidences  of  volcanic  agency. 
Tbey  are  sometimes  divided  into  Northern 
nnd  Southern  Polynesia,  and  xlassed  in 
tbe  following    groups :  — Felew 


Oirolines;  Ladrones;  S^dwlch  Islands; 
Friendly  Islands;  Gallapagoe;  Admiralty 
isles ;  New  Irehmd ;  New  Britain ;  and  New 
Hanover ;  Solomon's  islands ;  New  Hebrides 
and  New  Caledonia ;  Qneen  Charlotte's  is- 
lands ;  Navigators'  islands ;  Society  islands ; 
Maroueaas;  Pltcalm  island,  he  Of  these 
we  shaU  only  mention  a  few,  aa  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
a  work  professedly  historical ;  though  their 
entire  omission  might  bo  regarded  as  • 
defOct. 
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LADRONES,  OB  HARLLNKE  ISLANDa 


Tn  LadrooM  are  •  elut«r  of  Ittaads  b»- 
lonfftnf  to  Spatn.  lytnir  In  Um  North  Padlo 
ocean,  MtwMu  the  Itth  and  f l»t  dasrrea  ot 
north  latitude,  and  about  the  14Mh  defree 
of  east  longitude.  Ther  were  dltoovered 
bf  Mairellaiu  who  gare  ihem  the  name  of 
Ladnm»  UUmdM,  or  the  Talen4a  </  T%ie9e», 
from  the  tbierlth  dtflpoeltloo  of  the  Intaabl* 
tanta.  At  the  time  of  this  dlaeoyery  the 
natlret  were  totally  Ifrnoraat  of  aar  other 
country  than  their  own,  and.  as  It  Is  said, 
were  artoally  unacquainted  with  the  ele- 
ment of  Are,  till  llageilaa,  pmroked  by  thetr 
repr«ted  thefu,  burned  one  of  their  rUtaoea. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  they 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Marianne  iMandiL 
from  the  queen  of  Rpatn,  Mary  Ann  of 
Anatrta»  mother  of  Chartoi  IL,  at  whose 


propagmte  the  Ohrtattaa  ^Mk. 
Obmmodore  Aamm  Tialted 
tB  iro.  and  deMTtbM 
ffroap,  aa  aboondtne  wttli  < 
■ary  to  bttman  a«balatcBcv. 
at  Um  aaae  time  «  Blaaaant 
ypewmnce,  where  htU 
Terdare,   and 
happy  IntermUtnrA.     _ 

tors,  howerer.  foottd  tbe  tatanrt  »» 1 
deserted,  and 

wlMeroeaa.    Um  iwsitqs  <tf 
are  tall,  roboac.  and  ftettTv, 
eanoes  wtth  admirable 
Is  the  lameat  talaad  la 
popolatloQ  eonaUta  of 
and  thePhlllpplJM 


FRIENDLY  ISLANDa 


Twi  Friendly  Islaada  are  ft  yroiip  or  ehuter 
of  Islands  said  to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred 
In  number.  In  the  Routhem  Paelilo  ooeaa. 
They  reeelred  their  name  from  the  cele- 
brated captain  Jamea  Cook,  In  the  year 
ITTB,  In  oonslderatlon  of  the  friendship 
whir^  appeared  to  subsist  among  the  In- 
habltanta,  and  from  their  courteous  beha- 
rlonr  to  strRnfrrrs.  The  chief  Islands  are 
Anamooka,  Tongataboo,  Lefooga.  and  looa. 
Abel  Jansen  Tasroan,  an  eminent  Dutch 
narigator,  Brst  touched  here  la  164>,aBd 
irare  names  to  the  principal  Islands.  Cap- 
tain Oook  labortouiiiy  explored  the  whole 
cluster,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  up- 
wards of  sixtT.  The  three  Islands  which 
Tasman  saw,  he  named  Amsterdam,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Mlddleburg.  TongatAboo  Is 
the  residence  of  the  soreretgn  and  the 
chiefs.  These  islands  are  fertile,  and  In 
iteneral  highly  cultlrated.  Eoo«  Is  des- 
cribed aa  a  beautiful  spot :  the  land,  rising 
Kcntly  to  a  considerable  height,  preaents 
the  eye  with  an  extensive  rlew.   Oaptatn 


Oook  and  aone  <rf  tato  __^,  ^« 
the  highest  point  of  the  faland,  * 
was  sonraylng  thta  dellaktfal 
says  the  captAtn.  *  I  ocmM 
lag  myaett  with  tb«  rIeMtng  Mte.  thu 
some  future  Qartgator  nmr.  fraa  ite  ^ 
station,  behold  thew»  ^o^dows  sLSk 
with  cattle,  brought  to  the^e  lalaaAiks  tt« 
shipa  o(  Bngfauid  ;  and  that  tttt>  eoMiSflff 
of  this  single  beoerolgpt  porpoae.  tadipir 
dmt  of  all  other  eoaaMeraUaiM.  WmM  ssf 
floiently  mark  to  poatorlty.  tbtuui  tuysgi* 
had  not  been  naeleaa  to  ttir  namaal  Irnii 
rests  of  haoMHiltr.*  w— "-— 

Of  the  nature  of  tb^r  gnmi—iai  r 
more  is  kaown  than  tke  9«n«v«i  rrKI^ 

!?*.?£.***^**  ***•  **^  *•  ttaJtmlted.  mi. 
the  life  and  property  of  the  anbWasv u 
his  disposal :  and  Inatanoes  enoach  wm 
seen  to  prove,  that  the  lowvr  ordefof  peo- 
ple hare  no  property,  nor  aaf^Kv  for  ti^te 
persons,  but  at  the  will  of  tb«  ddeft  » 
whom  they  respMaToly  betao^. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 


Tint  Society  Utanda,  la  the  Pacftle  ocean, 
are  eight  In  number ;  tIs..  Otaheltc,  Hna- 
helBe,  Ulltea,  Otaha,  BoljUmla,  Maarowa. 
Toobaee.  and  Tabooyamanoo.  They  are 
situated  between  the  latitude  of  \9P  W 
and  16°  65^  aouth,  and  between  the  longi- 
tude of  110°  tr  and  lSf°  weat.  The  peo- 
ple, religion,  laaguagv,  coatoms  and  man- 
ners, aoll,  and  productions,  are  nearly  the 
same  aa  at  Otahelte,  of  which  we  ahall 
»peak. 


Otaholta 


IM- 


dteflorered  by 

Third's  Island.  Bongaterine.  a  Wimik 
circumnaTtgator.  next  arrtred  as  It  la  UM. 
and  staid  ten  dayiL  Oaptatn  Oook.  la  ths 
Bndeatronr,  next  rlalted  it  In  inaTln  eo»- 
pany  with  Mr.  Baaka  (aftqwmfda  sir  Jo- 
seph Banki^.  Dr.  Solander.  and  ethar  lesnt- 
ed  men,  to  obserre  the  traaalt  of  Tom. 
and  Btald  three  montha :  and  It  wm  Ttslted 
by   captain  Oook  In  hta  two 


Kit  ^Utnrs  at  gnlgnrtla. 


SANDWICH  ISLAND3. 


pniftlHd  1^  itav  whole  at  1h«m- 


nntr  tbu  Uttj  w«ii<itillg«d  to 


■u  pmiuloff  H>  IVlDCb  U 


a0  of  J)aadu±  tbc  I4i 


*  oppoalta  polDt  of  (bo  iifty.  In 


Htfum  nl  BiMm-n.  ttt. 


iFTeffulftr  Hbape,  IcA  coulalui  Iboql  WJXO 
[  iDlitbltiuiU. 

round  tt,  juhI  cbta  K  Ui«  nune  of  Guden- 
holmrr^  or  Oartn^    liOBnd.     HbtIDB  rfr 

ribid  ft  deiln  In  Ttoke,  uurtbei  Swrdfl,  ro- 
uQderuka  jk  voyiu^  Utltber  Ftukg  luhj 
ibe  nSrtli  •Ide.bTnUnl  It  Inland,  vhlcb 


TliF^  rmwlDBd,  liow«Tirr,  rr«a  fntna  ft 
rcian  fD^B  iLii  1M1,  whfa  tli>r  i>4a 
luMftt  Co  tbe  Norin«1uift  ACtcrwft 


ijUl ;  11  LncRaHd  rrmdiullr  tLN  ttao  11th, 


loi  rtr-twD  ID  breadtb  ;  Uifl  dtptli 

of  .  bfllnff  from  »lite«ii  to  Iwvnlf 

In  TlIlitfM  irerv   dHtrored.  ud 

ChiowD  up  In  IbcHft^  onv  of  ftiiDiilUirei 
mlln  la  dmipfef«qcfl.  and  ftbont  ft  nllvlD 


•bl?  'iwj  3m,  lot  I  Inalo  laUMid  ~  Ui 
^1™?  illB  Rleim-i  Cbp'^TLioo.  Ti?7i— 


Alba  bill.  laaUii  sj  41^ 


aZmJIuowj^.H*'    ' 


.J^.^.^fs^^Si.*?!!' 


'fi^^^^^jis^^r 


''^J^Min^^irin.aa'i^ffSci 


'B^53«£^^,^.t. 


?i.iai,%tr£.=5rss^- 


rrrJ^.-^^^  >*.(~- "^ 


~ss;ksS=i:-s 

pcmfw  'for  ft  ■KODd  rtrrilOoB  v^  *»■" 

Blu  Clumbvf.  S7P  1  1^  l**jlnv  if  lUp-IHW* 
h)  bin  cji^^kT  Jsh>  dvnpdHTUn ;  kb 


u JwiIiUb t OnMiS^ttl.    tm* 


dnm  u°c>l>u.  icnt  Mima  2nlnj 
Idinri  IV„  titl    ^mk    b>'>  tau  i 


?ll<«,  lord,  hli  Tlchifr  0»f  aonji  Dvlgtf  PlHRV 


CD^^  VB  *^*''^-  l**^**-  I 


SSke 


7; 


-ss^r.. 


gscrgssig; 


"  '"SS'.'tfrassj: 


iu)^a^i»7£irbiSI^  S'rSL'S^. 


horfi  I.,  prulilid  Mat«»  ft**"*  ir4**> 
*****  i!£^SS?™°*         ■°<lM^t'-  •>»!  »- 


IUiurm!jn<HlH  iitLMl^  74  i  biiBd*  IbtklnKdflm 


'  rl^^ffi^A^K?^ 


sri;Si°tS 


iSSTffiJf™ 


pnact  Juan.    ImT^I— ■'  ••  B_-7  ItaB  nW 


MffSSil 


"^.™irwisjto'£.'Ss«B^*'^'i-' 


|jr1t>M*r  llrup,i«ei(WllDnafUwEB|bib«i 


"-^i^liT 


UdkbinT^^ of  -'-^ Jl! "LI"'. ,11^ 


938                                              bOUr. 

i?IS?lnS|SS~ 

Si^srni:!''".-. 

'4?a— —"""""""•' "^ 

'■ 

J; 

RK^3?"u^./"i'Ii."'in'Bi'"^''  " 
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K 
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i 

land,     in  I    (HlUll    tJTUOJ    Ud     niDTUOB     l«- 


'S«5!wK 


"Sn  n\  I  undiial  rwnl  nfik*  wUliX!' 


will  Liilh«n1«n<rf'lUn/7  YIL»3«lj  A 
J«uf  jjj.  Ml  cfcittpalpQ  1q  lb*  NrdHfluili 


'p^^lJL^^  "'"'^ 


KvSsS 


i'£'EX:7i«T 


ion-    d«r«tt  John,    rai  taTidH  Cnvlaari^ 
179 ;  UDUloa  of  IhtiFI.  II*!  hh  <•!»•  rDlsnl 


wf^Sfif'ii'^t'iSK.k  u 


e"~?!?i>:^^  y'i_?^t.'"'. '?^?5^ 


2?2:;s:ffV,ffPjS!:£S( 


«rj,  iBiit  Jfc  1  tkt  bHOt  Dt  Hudoch 


SalX'.Ull  !^J2m  b^^l^liSZ 


r'^JTiS'"!^''- 


JxTcif'^Jfj,*'* 


flu™o.rf»mB,'SSi);  b.b™1rt u Von, SH "^         u|An  iSftSl"' 


Cirtfip  1-,  iltl  Idpwbd  'T^"'P^"-  *^ 


e^  Ctmitirp  Ml  9kiMttttp,  $a. 


r- 


if    •^^'      '    ,  •       'j  •!  ■;    !*■         *      ' 

,•        V     •        •'«»  '  ,1         t  't       ' 

,       ji'riB             »    I',  1  1       nj  •        ■ 

.    ,^'     «    1          .  1'      t  II'  <•       *    ••' 

<f^>             i~'1  ll<'ii*'         ''l' 

^  <  »  ;          •    II  f      ',»''■  '1'        t 

»-'       I   »'  I  «"-         I    ,  (        '    i«  ('        ^  > 

•-»"rt*         )f .' '      y  ■♦*'r(    *    ■' 

I  *     WM       •       .     t  %%  t'  /,•>'        ' 

I       1    I','  >*■     ■'     '  i»'    ' '      ' 
.    r*';-  '  >■'•'  '1       w      •'       • 

>  T         ik  '        i'       ^    'I      h  '1.1' 
'i'    o»^    Kt>  J'      1'     !  !)■      ,i>  ,    ' 

>  !»<•«■  • ;    .       I>  -f '  i'    t'        ^  • 
iv«-ti'   |r'>\«-ri'Uieu    pclirr^    u 

•y    U">W  ^»it" ft •»»*)<»»'    t    »*-»»»""'^ 

■  w*    1j        1'  f^'     >* '    ■      *^  ;- 

■  I  >.       r>i,  .        <».'•>.       (T        ^•• 

1  >   a    '    >{•■<■>     <»*   L  "■  i»»-i 

'    '»*'•*■"     '       1  **<    >  •     l(     <> 

tr  f  >|>     •-*  .*-*>^'    h-Mi'***'"      '  , 

I       t,     .       '',.-         B-'l'lfl"*-*  li      'i      .1*' 

r>    .i'>, ••■.•■  ".<■•       li    !>*•<#       t*" 

'    ••     r^.  ,    1'  ,■  .    <l*    tU'    «  .k"  i'  "1. 

jr.       I       »% ,.  iti      i>      '1  iin'':< 
',*    !*«»■•  fi»  .'   '  ;      >'"U'  inf. 

M       i/*    ILi*i'     ''        f     'I*     »■  •-'rrii  irn 

-'/Ui  to  Utt  I'jtTuvi  »u'';'"<^i* 
I  tr«T»-  tftw  rH*»*i*'*^  fr  r*nu- 

K''ii«^>  >'/     f^»  •  'ir»      1  '•'    ' 
Mf'*s)it(i«-i      •  r      f  i».i  ^  d«    \  ,i'i' 
i     1  »i«    rt'j''i  .iji  ir^  \  niiiir   >»  «f 
U>KM4    -r*    Nfii.- <>«  i/L,  a     l-i 

iU-<'    |vi-(if<  (lifli        muri     li.t' 

I  (J)ll      )).«     ►  '  J""!,       I^U'     Wild  I 

t'fljt^    M>    b    lH^^^tr'ltt^       (>^lli 

,•  i»l       Hj>"Uf(i«'*;      Hi*       tl'it      *»f 

S*rHi<.fn,n<      '   •ItO    tJM     UlUt 

i'|Htf'<     </*    l(i«   hwi*'-    txfjBltn 

H»      «»jiiffi-»^  \i        It    war    oti'T 

iit-»j-  «jii   Ml'  •H'-»'iri'»  'rf  lilt 

'  iii'iif) ,  'ttn'  !!»*>■;  i»f  tlt«  rmu 

U«'lll>    «<IUi''    H^t'f"    K»'*«l*^    "I* 

>  w**ri  ■)'''  K<  i'  U  uti  )]>'  ttit 
■l«njj  ■  Hii<'  'U'   'rtiiiui   II*  7»'»» 

^t'  ((«•'  tii>i>tfrY  Iff  w^r  it|> 
!*•  ruiinl,  ^r,iiic«  p«'riiill '<■<) 
liiulii'Hil<  tljf'if  H<'U"ult';  , 
r  txi'rtn»'<i  t  tM<rii»>'' v  •  r  mii> 
id  Inry^t  nriim*  i»«-f«  fc'»iii 
uKli  til*'  «i«uiiirjr,  111  vnni-u" 
Kruu«4'     TiiHir  urn val  ••xru<'d 

II  li'  iiianj  "juarUTi     Tut   mt 

»»*  miuulnfl,  l>«*<wifit»4T  yv, 

^ll  ,    luid     Mt-tt-fiiJ    rMllloltf,    uf 

MR*  titi-  fliat,  iMU'uri'd  ti; 
«>I0    » min'i'mi'iu*      'J'hrmit^li 

«if  till  MliK-d  iiKiiittrr  ttr,  f  Ut 
fluull)'  j»r<'*  .*il«  d  i»ii  ti.  iu^**^ii- 
*  •lUiK't'  ,  hut  rf%ijiiiti  nt0  utiO 
uU(rti»  lU<ltHt4  <]  M-««-ru    of  (lit 

lt**t  wa*  at  IfiiK'ti  uiif  i>  t>><^ 
(]  nt^w  •rti«  !♦•#  iif  rouf'^Kn* 
red  UpWli  U>  UtUtftettl  I'AliVJU*, 
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'Mw^    If-    i«u    Tltry  rMc«nt4ed   tbc 
•  i.-'»    p«ci   ti.  many  rr-^pfrxa.    Tbia 

•'   Vtrmji     Tli»     UltUoiTlr  of    B««)i. 

!i.«*"»'     'ftm^  rivrf    u<  lije  eani'iti  ot 

"ii'i'iu*-  till   divtriet  of  Btrwt^, 

ii '    I     ]i^' ' .  and  a  miall  portino 

f-       t     Nr-iirutt*-;     Til*  formrr  rv- 

■♦  iii<  lattr^  plan-  t«*  Hniaaia  wrrp 

w'f'    (*f-ii<*ra  and  tfat  TalaJA, 

,.      <',.    1 ')f'f«-4*Tarj  o*  th*  Bw1a»  CMU- 

m  n   ly.'  tji*-r  nntjjUr*"  t went? -two. 

-     l-i:-,  tin    muipact   at  Zoficti 
J. ,      ri;  mjo  *ol**mutj-  adoptvfl.   «ft<T 

<•.<■■-  'rf  tii<  c"nfKirracj  at  Ttt^na 

,-  ^.<    ti   tu*"!'  ar<-4'»»loi.  Uj  tlM*  BCt«  of 
«  '.»B^»-tt-  "•'  Vit-uui.  n:  far  a*  tb«^>    r*- 
■    u   MmtirriaiiC      b*j*»t'  afKt,  bwrttaer 
i>t^-.iDi<  i.  nmntxr^  of  tli*  bob  alUaiion 
;  >•  I '  'I'  r«  •Lai'  *rf  Uh'HwIs*  oantoua. 
•"  .     •     t'l-    r-nutTwa*  <if  Virnua,  ana 
I    -  w  J"  !.•-'•':  ti»'  tj"i;  alUaurc. iTBve 
T  I'  '  '  I   ii.-n**.  rU"i  ti>  Uh  irrrai  Uidj" 

•  "  '■>•  t^-  ,  H  ii  till-  »tai4  of  tbituc*  Um 
if<  I.'  f  t  ■-•-nuiu*,  for  rWi»nu,  II  lu*  rltMrt^miJ 
AH**"  .'•  »*  Tf»*ii  i«HH  of  lb*  nual'  oau 
I  111-  c<)ni(M'|tt!  tti<  CnuiJCii,  JtUM  Ifou, 
I'  •■  i<  tb*  pa^>h'  voiot.,  uid  «at*t»U»b 
nM-ii  »»*  dir«-rt  eJrctitnj*.  and  of  pul»- 
if  pnKi«»-d'ujp  Ii  tbr  irrrat  ootnictI« 
I'  mutrant"  ili<  liberty  of  tltt  prvaa. 
tb)  inv>  ■t-ihllU}'  of  peraona,  a»  part* 
u^  tit*  c«Mi"titutt<4i  Till*  e^eut,  and  tbr 
^f^•1l••l  rrvuiut.tn  (r' July  1S3",  vet  tbt  ci- 
aii  I  <t-  1<rr  ir»-u«-fn'  ri»tti«w  til  rarlou*  psru 
i;'  111*  c-t^utit*^.  Ih  Uh  new  oaatona  Uie 
j«.i  uia*^  d«-niandf  w«»rt  irtrtteralir  ao  rcadtly 
(Mtiijii^'  **jUj  a^  t«.  pn'v«Tit  anj-  aerloQa 
dn'tii'-irtiK^ .  aud  t\u'  u«*iiufcratir  oaniona 
{•x.k  iinr<V}  wij  iMrt  It  tb«'  tmubloM  ;  but 
It  till  'Hi'  ar  1*1.1 /«^iit If  raau/iir,  tlif  oppoal- 
'  'I  wof  vtrotiK*^  Mid  moTt-  «7«t«iDatlC 
*"  I  .  «>  Diui}  of  tbi-  UrwuMMufple  wen 
Ivtvoumhl^  U'  mtrrr  pi^pniar  uiatituutm*, 
til*  K<>«**^)ni«'(it»,  r^Cb  til  tbvae  tsutona. 
ir**o**r«'"  <  i«  i<j«-4^.  will'  llttlr  nnpu«ttlon,  U* 
tii»  wi»(ii .  II*  tin  rifix»-n*>  :  and  It]  Prtbars. 
li.-fTi«  Lu"-^ij' ,  S"li-un  ,  K<*baffbatt«<ni.  tbr 
T»*vi>»i  ti  "f  tb»  rirti«tttuti"ii,  tbe  abotltlati 
u*  p'.^ji'jO"*  tii*  «xi«-iiiii«rti  of  Ibr  rtirbt 
of  »'i»  ctiou,  fti^'iltuou  of  oenaorablp  of  the 
pr*-*!-,  &<.,  wcx  atuoof  Uac  eoncwaloti* 
i«  j.'M'Uiar  rurut* 

Kfiti  Uun  p^kkS  !Hth*  oecnrrsd  to  dla- 
ti!--)'!!*  irfti»*ni;  trau'iutUUx  of  tbeooantn 
fi!  iMt.,  wii<>ti  a  ml]  war  brokr  out.  Uir 
(/I'.**-  of  wbi<*Li  was  an  follcTWV  :  —  Id  U>^ 
iwiivmi  v»f  Aartrau.  wb*Tr  tbe  potmbitlim 
i>  iii'Xf*d.  a  i>i»rtit»t]  of  ih^  oatuoUes  bad 
n**-!.,  Ill  lh4iu.  Hi  inaurrurtloD  airabiat  tbe 
K<)\>Tiim(nit  :  atid  ae  It  «a«  foiuid  tbat 
tilt  rvii\ttiti«  lu  tbat  eantoo  bad  Iu»ti4(st«d 
tilt-  riHiux.  tb«>)r  aupvivaaiuti  waa  <lerrv«<l« 
ail''  tilt  n  ^oiia«*«,  after  prurldluir  p«iTiia- 
ti'Mi'i}  ft>r  tufir  tnin«u«,  approprtaK^  to 
rv]itfmu^  luid  cbarltabU-  purpow^  Id  tb« 
diiM,  LuM-riif.  tbe  l«adtiiir  catfaullc  ran* 
t*iii,  vlxi'tuuiil)  pruttwivd  acatnat  tbl»  a<t. 
and  tti(  ▲riroviao*  uffrrHl  to  restore  th« 
ronriMitjp  But  tbr  eatbuUc  part/  waa 
tint  aatiHil*^.  Id  tbe  caxifcoo  of  Talala 
till  rit-riry  went  ao  far  a*  to  fetuae  the 
mw  rani<*nta  it;  tbe  membera  of  Tomur 
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A  New  Edition,  with  extensive  Alterstions  and  Additions  by  H.  J. 
BaooKB,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  U.  Millbb,  M.A.,  P.G.8.  ^mOx 
nnmerons  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo  18s 

I    A  OLOSSABY  OF  MIHEBALOOY.   By  Hxitbt  Wiij:.uic  Bbistgw, 
j  F.G  S.,  of  the  Geolofficsl  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    With  486  Fi^area  os 

I  Wood.    Crown  8vo  I9« 

I    ELEMEHT8  OF  XATEBIA  KEDICA  AKD  THEBAPEUTICS.    Bj 
!  Jonathan  Pbrbika,  M.D.  F.R.S.    TMrd  BditUm,  enlarred  and  im- 

8 roved  from  tbe  Author's  Materials.  By  A.  S.  Tatlor,  M.D.,  and  G  iX 
;bb8,  M.D.     With  numerous  WoodcuU.     Vol.  1.  8vo  38s:    Vot.'lI 
Pabt  II.  21#;  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  9U  •       «*-  u. 
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OUTLIHSS  OF  ASTROVOKT.  6 j  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbschkl,  Bart., 
M.A.    F^ik  Edition,  reTised  and  corrected.  With  Platea  and  Woodcata. 

Bff  ik9  »amt  Awihor, 

S88AT8  FROM  THE  EDINBTTBGH  AITB  aHABTEBLY  BEVIEWS, 

with  Addreaaea  and  other  Piecea.    8to  18# 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  FOB  COlCMOir  TELESCOPES.  67  the  Ber. 
T.  W.  Wbbb,  M.A.,  F.R. A.S.  With  Woodcnta  and  Map  of  the  Moon. 
16mo  7« 

A  OUIDE  TO  OSOLOOY.  By  Johk  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.B.S., 
F.OS.,&c.    Fourth  Edition.    With  4  Platea.    Fcp8T0ft« 

THE  LAW  OF  8T0BMS  considered  in  connexion  with  the  ordi- 
nary Movementa  of  the  Atmoaphere.  By  H.  W.  Dove,  F.R.S.*  Member 
of  the  Academiea  of  Moacow,  Munich,  St.  Petertbanr»  ftc.  Second 
Edition,  tranalated,  with  the  Aathor'a  sanction,  by  K.  H.  Soott,  M.A., 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    With  Diaj^rams  and  Charta.    8to  10«  Sd 

THE  WEATHEB-BOOK ;  A  Manual  of  Practical  Meteorology.  Bt 
Rear-Admiral  Robbrt  FjtzRot,  R.N.  With  16  Diagrama  on  Wood. 
8vo  15« 

ON  THE  STBEHOTH  OF  MATEBIALS;  Containing  various 
original  and  useful  Formula .  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridfcea, 
Wrouffht-iron  and  Caat-Iron  Beama,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tatb,  F.RJLS. 
8vo  5*  9d 

KAKXTAL  OF  THE  SUB-KIHOBOX  CCELENTEBATA.  Bj  J.  Bsat 
Gbbbnb,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A.  Beinfc  theSscoNDof  aNevrSerieaof  Manualb 
of  the  Bjtperimtmtal  and  Natural  Science* ;  edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  A. 
Oalbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Hauohton,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Fellowa 
of  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Dublin.    With  39  Woodcnta.    Fcp  8to  5« 

By  He  tame  Author  and  Editors, 

MANTTAL  OF  PBOTOZOA;  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the 
Principlea  of  Zooloj^y,  and  16  Woodcuts :  Being  the  First  Manual  of  the 
Series.    Fcp  8vo  7» 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVINO  W0NDEB8.  By  Dr.  Oeobos 
HABTwie.  Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition ; 
and  embelliahed  with  numerous  Illustrations  from  Original  Deaigna. 
8vo  ISe 

By  tke  tame  Author. 

THE  TBOFICAL  WOBLD:  a  Popular  Scientific  Account  of  the 
Natural  Hiatory  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoma  in  the  Equa- 
torial Regions.  With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  173  Woodcut  lUus- 
trationa.    8vo  Sl« 

F0BE8T  CBEATUBES.  By  Chablis  Boneb,  Author  of  <  Chamois 
Hunting  in  the  Mountains  of  Bavaria/  &c.  With  18  lUuatrationa  from 
Drawinga  by  Guido  Hammbb.    Post  8vo  10«  6d 
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ttUBrUJUB  OF  THE  VATUBAL  HDIOXT'  €V  CXTlMKi  ¥ii^ 

NftmUvMMMl  AiMcdotM  ilh»tntiv«of  the  Habits  ud  iMtiacti  rf  Oe 
Mftmmalia,  Birdt,  Reptilet,  FithM,  iMectt,  frCMtedadinr  a  MoMsnpktf 
the  Elephant.  By  Sir  J.  BMBaaoM  TnnrBirr,  K.C.S.,  1«UD^  9bc.  i^ 
eaiUiMtntiOMOB  Wood.    Poat8fol9tM 


ByfkeHmeAaiUr. 

OQETLCMI ;  An  Aocoont  of  the  Iilmd,  Fbjneal,  ffialorieM,  wd 
Topoffrapbical :  wUh  NoUes  of  its  Natural  Hiatory,  Ajitiqoitka,  lai 
Prodoctioiw.  Fifth  Bdition ;  with  Mapa,  Plana,  and  Charts*  sad  SO  wtod 
EngraTiofi.    3  vols.  8vo  jt2 10« 

1CAEYEL8  AVS  XTSTEBIEB  OF  XKBTIVCT;  or,  Cmotdm 
of  Animal  Life.  ByO.  Gasratt.  TUrd  Bdiiion,  nviaed  bx^  e^kupt 
Fcp.  Svo  7» . 

KIBBT  AVS   8PXH0F8    INTSODircnOV  TO   XHTOX0LO6T; 

or,  Blementa  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ineaota  t  Compriaingan  \cemmt4( 
Noxioaa  and  UeeAil  Inaacti,  of  their  Motamorphoaes,  FmmI,  TliitiuMi 
Habitation!,  Societies,  Motions*  Nolaei.  Hybernation,  InatiBCt,  Ac 
SevmikEMUm,    Crown  8fo6t 

70UAIT8  WOBK  ON  THE  EOBSB;   rnirtprininr  ilnn  ■  Tiwliif 
on  Draof ht.    With  namerooa  Woodcat  lUottrations,  ctaTelly  fr       "^    ' 
by  W.  HanreT.    New  Bdttion,  reviaed  aad  eatargcd  bj  &  N 
M.R.aS.,  C.y,S.    8irol0tM 

B9  the  §mme  Atttk§r. 


THE  DOO.  A  Kew  Edition ;  with  nomeroos  EngraTings,  fiom 
Deslfftti  by  W.  Harrey.    6vo  tt 

TEE  BOO  m  HEALTH  AHB  BI8EASB :  Compriiing  tbe  Katenl 
History,  Zoological  aassHlcatlon.  and  Varieties  of  the  fie^ns  wtBsi 
tbeTariouamodesof  BrnduBitandUshif  him.  By  SvonsBifes.  Wltk 
70  Wood  Engravinf  s.    Square  crown  8to  lAt 

By  tke  tame  JbUker, 

THE  OBETHOUHD :  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  BreediiMr,  Sevnic, 
and  Traiaini^  Greyhounds  for  Public  Rnnnin;.  With  many  fiiMsUniaiM. 
Square  crown  8to  SU 

TEE  SVCTCLOP£DIA  OF  BUHAL  8P0ET8;  A  Comply 
Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptiv*.  of  Hontinr*  Sbomc, 
Fishiniirt  lUcing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blainb.  With  above  600  Woedot 
Ulustrations,  includinif  20  lirom  Daelfna  by  Job m  Lbbch .    8to  49« 

OOL.  HAWKEK'8  mSTBTTOnOirB  TO  TOITEO   V^OVOmsm  m 

all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.    11th  Bdition,  reviaed  by  tht 
Author's  Son.    With  Portrait  and  Illostratioas.    Square  crewa  evo  ia« 

TEE  DEAD  8E0T,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise 
on  the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shootfnr  Oa^  nr  ae 

^£S^V  ^.kTIS*?^'  P5feon-shpotlng,  &c.    By  MASBTitAH. 
Edition ;  with  6  Plates.    Fcp  6vo  S# 
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THE  FLT-FIBHXB'8  EHMKOLOGY.  By  Ajlfbmd  Bovaum. 
t  With  coloured  Bepretcntatioiit  of  the  Natonl  and  ArtiflcUl  Ineect. 
t  Sixth  Edition,  revised  by  an  ttperienced  Fly-Fkher;  with  20  new 
f         coloured  Plates.    8vo  iU 

THE  OBAflB  OF  THE  WILB  BSD  BESB  in  the  Oounfties  of 
Devon  and  Sonerset.  With  an  Appendix  deecriptive  of  Eemarkable 
Runs  and  Incidents  connected  with  the  Chase,  from  the  year  1780  to  the 

\         year  1860.    By  C  P.  Colltns,  Esq.    With  a  Map  and  nnmerons  lUoa- 

,  trations.    Square  crown  8to  16« 

THE  HOBSFB  FOOT,  AHB  HOiW  TO  KEEP  IT  SOUHD. 
BifMk  EdiH^n ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeinfr  and  Hunters.  12  Plates 
and  12  Woodcuts.    By  W.  Mi  Las,  Esq.    Imperial  8to  12«  6d 

TwoCasU  or  Modeb  of  Off  Fore  Feet— No.1,SJkod/br.ittPttf9os0t;  Nq.2, 
Shod  with  LeaOtr,  on  Mr.  Mllss^s  plsii-nuqr  be  hsd,  prioe  Steaoh. 


Bp  the  9mm§  Author, 

A  PLAIV  TREATT8E  OH  H0B8E-SH0EIH0.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Ntw  Edition.    Post  8to  2# 

HIHT8    OH    ETIQUETTE   AHB  THE  TTftAOHB   OF    80CZET7; 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Hsbits.    New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions). 
By  a  Ladt  of  Rank.    Fcp  Svo  2r  M 

8H0BT  WHIST ;  its  Bise,  Progress,  and  Laws :  with  Observations 
to  make  anyone  a  Whist-player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of  Picquet, 
Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribba^e,  Backfammon.    By  Msjor  A.    Fcp  8vo  a« 

TALPA ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm :  an  Agricultural 
Fragment.  By  C  W.  Hoskynb,  Bsq.  With  Si  Woodcuts  Arom  Deai^s 
by  6.  CauiKSUAMK.    16ma  6#  6d 

THE  BAILIHO-BOAT :  A  Treatise  on  English  and  Foreign  Boats, 
with  Historical  Descriptions;  also  Practical  Directions  for  the  Rigf^ng, 
Sailing,  and  Management  of  Boats,  and  other  Nautical  Infonnstion. 
By  H.  C.  FOlkaso,  Author  of  Th€  Wildfowl,  &c.  Third  Bdition, 
eolaifed;  with  namerous  lllustrstions.  [/m#  ready. 

ATHLETIC  AND  OYHHASTIC  EXERCISES:  Comprising  114 
Rxercisss  and  Feata  of  Agility.  With  a  Description  of  the  requisite 
Apparatus,  and  64  Woodcuts.    By  John  H.  Uowaud.    16mo  7«  td 

THE  LABOBATOBT  OF  CHEHICAL  WOHSEBS :  A  Scientific 
Melange  for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young  People.  By 
G.  W.  \i.  PiBSSB,  Analytical  Chemist.    Crown  8vo  b*  6d 

Bji  the  tamo  Author, 

CHEMICAL,  NATUBAL,  AHB  PHT8ICAL  MAGIC,  ibr  the 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Juveniles  during  the  Holiday  Vacation. 
With  30  Woodcots  and  an  Invisible  Portrait.    Fcp  8vo  U  td 

THE  ABT  OF  PEBFT7MEBT;  heing  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Odours,  and  the  Methods  of  Extractinir  the  Aromas  of  Plants,  &c. 
Third  Edition ;  with  numerous  additional  Recipes  and  Analyses,  and 
53  WoodcuU.    Crown  8vo  \0s  6d 
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TBI  OBICXXT  nSLD ;  or,  the  Hiitorj  and  ike  ScieiiQe  oCfti 
•    GaiiM  of  Cricket.    By  the  Her.  J.  PTO»orr«  B.A^  Tria.  OoO.  Om. 
FomHh  BdUiom ;  with  S  PUtce.    fqiSvo ft« 

THB  CSICKET  TUTOR;  a Troatiae exdasiyalj Praetica], dedio^ 
to  the  Gtptaina  ofKlevens  in  PohUc  Schools.    Itaio  U 

THB  WABDKV :  a  Novel.  By  AjrTHomr  TboiiIOPx.  Kev  is£ 
cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo  U  M 

Bg  ike  9mwu  Antkmr^ 

BAB0HE8TBR  T0WXS8 :  A  Sequel  to  the  Warden.  Kew  e^ 
cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo  5« 

SLUGS:   A  Tale.    By  L.  N.  Comrv.    Poit  8to  df  6tf 

TES  LAST  OP  THS  OLB  SaUIBES :  A  Sketch.  B j  the  Sir. 
J.  W.  Wartbr,  B.O.,  Vicar  of  Weet  Tarriof,  Sossca.  SeemmdBdiim, 
Fcp.  8vo  U  M 

THS  SOKAHOS  OF  A  DULL  LIF&  Second  £ditioD,  i^md. 
Poet  8vo  9s  M 

Bg  the  eame  Amtkor. 

XOSHUrO  CLOUDS.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  levM 
throa^hout.    Fcp  8vo  ie 

THE  AITEBNOOH  OF  LIFS.  Second  and  cheaper  Ed^ks, 
revised  throug^hout.    Fcp  8tu  be 

FB0BLSK8  IH  HUKAK    HATUBS    Post  8to  5« 

THS    TALES    ASD    ST0BIS8    OF    THE    AUTHOR     OF    AST 

HERBERT.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  in  10  vola.  crown  8to  fncs 
4?  1  Me  M  boards ;  or  each  work  separately,  complete  in  a  aingle  vofave 

AMY  HERBERT  Utd        IVORS uU 

GERTRUDE Utd        KAT H BRINE  ASHTUM   ..  UU 

The  EARL*S  DAUGHTER.  Utd  MARGARET  PRRCIVaL..  UU 
EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE....  2«6d  LAN  El  ON  PARSONAGE..  U^ 
CL^VE  HALL S*W        URSULA 4«W 

*««  Bach  work  msy  be  bad  separately  in  cloth,  with  gilt    cdfes,  tt 
One  Shilling  per  volume  extra. 

BUH8ET8  AKD  8UN8HIHS;  or,  Varied  Aspecto  of  Life.  6t 
EasEiNB  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Exning,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Eari  bf 
Uunungdon.    Post  8vo  8«  6tf 

XT  LIFS,  AHD  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  IT?  A  Qoes^ 
for  Young  Gentlewomen.  By  an  Old  Maid.  Femrth  Bditi^m,  fo 
8vo6# 

DEAC0HS8SES:  An  Essay  on  the  Official  Help  of  Women  in 
Parochial  Work  and  in  Charitable  Institotions.  By  the  Rer  J  S. 
HowsoN,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Lirtrpool    Vco 
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ES8ATS  m  EOCLESIASnCAL  SI0GSAPH7.  Bj  the  Bighfc  Hon. 
^  Sir  Jam bs  Stsphbii ,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Uioxraphicil  Notice 
I         of  the  Aathor,  by  hi*  Son.    8yo  14* 

Bjf  the  tame  Author, 
,  LECTUBES  OH   THE  HI8T0BT  OP   FBAHCE.    Third    Edition. 

,  a  T0l8.  8to  34« 

I  CBinCAL  AHD  HIBT02ICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  The  Edin- 
bnrfrh  Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macavlay.  Four  Kditione, 
M  foliowi  t  — 

1.  A  LiBBABY EDinoir  (the  Tentk\Z  vols. 8to S<to 

S.  Complete  in  Okb  Yolvmb,  witli  Portrait  and  Vignette.   Square  crown  8to  Hb 

S.  Another  Nbw  EomoK,  in  S  vol*,  fcp  8to  tl§ 

4.  The  PBQpLB't  E&iTioir,  in  2  Tola,  crown  8vo  6§ 

t 
LORD  XACATTLAT'S  MISCELLAHEOTIS  WEITIKG8 :  comprising 
his  Contributions  to  Knight**  Quartertji  Maaa*ine,  Articles  contributed 
to  the  Edinburrb  Review  not  Included  in  bis  Critieat  and  Historical 
BtMoyM,  BtOfrnphiM  written  for  tbe  Eneyelopmiia  Britamniea,  Miscel- 
Uneoui  Poemi  and  Inicriptioni.    2  vole.  8vo  with  Portrait,  tU 

THE  BEY.  S7DHET  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBES :  In- 
eluding^  hit  Contributions  to  the  Edinbargh  Review.  Four  Editions, 
vis. 

1.  A  LiBB&BY  Editiox  (the  FourtJk),  in  S  vols.  8^  with  Portrait,  Ste 

i.  Complete  in  Oitb  Voluub.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo  iU 

5.  Another  New  Eoitiob,  in  3  vols,  fcp  8vo 21* 

4.  The  pBOPLB's  EDiTXoir,  in  2  voU.  crown  8vo  8* 

By  the  tame  Author, 

ELEMEKTABT  SEETCHES  OF  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHT,  deUvered 
at  tbe  Royal  Institution.    Fcp  8vo  7« 

THE  WIT  AKD  WISDOM  OF   THE  BEY.  SYDNEY  SMITH:    A 

Selection  of  the  most  memomble  Passages  in  bis  Writings  and  Cou« 
versation.    16mo  7«  6<f 

ESSAYS  SELECTED  FBOM  CONTBIBTJTIONS  TO  THE  Edit^urgh 
Review.    By  Hbnby  Roobbs.    Second  Edition.    S  vols,  fcp  8vo  21 « 

By  the  eame  Author, 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH;  or,  A  Visit  to  a  Behgioui  Sceptic. 
Tenth  Edition.    Fcp  8vo  5e 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH,  hy  its  Author :  Being 
a  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Mewman's  Repty.    Fcp  8vo  Ze  Cd 

SELECTIONS  FBOM  THE  COBBSSPONDENCE  OF  B.  E  H. 
OREYSON,  Esq.  Edited  by  tbe  Author  of  The  Belipee  of  Faith.  Crown 
8vo  19  6(f 


BrtW  Ber.  W.  Tmnx,  I>J>^ 
ILDu  Bcv.  B.  FMrmix,  ]lJk.«  the  Wtew.  H.  BL  W 

Jovcrr,  MJL    Pep  fro  i» 
LT8  ASB  ABfllVl.    A^til  AStm,  in  8vo  paoe  1<W €^ 


BXTXLAIKnr  ASD  8GISVCS,  in  reroect  to  Baztsen**  lEJfi« 

Aatbon  of  JbMyt  oatf  JlrvieM.    By  tke  Rer.  B.  W.  SaVtu^ 
price  IteW 


THE  HI8T0BT  OF  THE  80FJDUIATUXAL  IH  AU.  A^D  AD 
NATION'S,  IN  ALL  CHUitCHES,  CflRiSnAN  AlfD  PAGAN 
■tntiac  •  Uahrcrwl  Paith.    By  WiLiaAM  Uowitt,  Aatbor  of 


TSB  ■T—TffF  An>  EXISmOV  OF  THS  GHUXCH  AT  SOU. 
eoMktorad  ia  Bight  Lectwrn,  prMcbed  bctoe  the  Univcnity  of  Ch^rc 
ia  the  jmx  Ml,  at  the  Uctwe  ftraaded  hy  the  late  B««.  J.  Dewp— 
MJL    By  J.  aAJioroao,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  CoTeBtry.    Sto  price  ISi 

FKIUDO  FBOPHEHGAL  188ATS  OM  THS  LOGAUTY  OF  lEX 

ETERNAL  INHBKITAXCE:  lu  Nature  and  Character;  the  itan- 
rection  Body ;  the  Mntaal  Rccornitioa  of  Glorifled  Saiata.  By  the  Bcf. 
W.  LitTsm,  P.O.S.    GnmaSvoCfM 

BISHOF  JSBXXT  TATLOGTS  BSTIBE  WOBXB:  With  life  hf 
Bishop  Hsbim.  Reriaed  and  corrected  by  the  Rcr.C  P.  Rdbv,  F^Bs* 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    10  vola.  8to  jfS  Sv 

XOSHEIirS      B0CLE8IA8TICAL      HIBTtaCT.       The    Ker.    Dr 

Murdoce's  Literal  Translation  flrom  the  Latin,  ag  edited,  with  Addi- 
tlooal  Notes,  by  UsirmT  SoAMn,  M.A.  TkirdtUHwed  BdHiom,  cmrtMtt 
recdited  and  broof  ht  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the  Rev.  WiuoAa 
Stubbi,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Navestock,  and  Librarian  to  the  Archbiehop  td 
Canterbury.    Sto1s.8to  [Im  " 


FAinVO  TB0VOHT8  09  BXUOIOF.     By  the  Author  of  Jmt 
Herbert,    New  Edition.    Fcp  8vo  5e 

By  the  eame  AmUkor. 

SSLF-XXAKIMATIOir  BEFOBX  COMFZBKATIOir :    With  Defo- 
tioos  and  Directions  for  ConArmation-Day.    SSmo  U  6d 

BXADDraS   FOB  A  KOWTH   PBEPAXAimT  TO  CtmvTmwk. 

TION:  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  dw 
Englisu  Church.    Fcp  8vo  ie 

BBADIHOS  FOB  EVXBT  DAT  IH  LEHT;    Compiled   from  the 
Writing  of  Bishop  Jbbbmy  Tatlob.    Fcp  8vo  5* 
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A  00UB88  OF  SVOLISH  TJEHTOIift,  BdtfMi  to  tmrfimU 
and  casAcity;  or.  How  and  What  to  Raad:  Wtth  Utarary  Anecdotea. 
By  the  Km,  J.  PromoFT,  BJl,,  THii.  ColL  Ozoa.    ftp  8to  5t 

LE6EKB8  OP  TBE  8AIHT8  AHD  XABTYBS,  u  represented  in 
Cbrittian  Art.  By  Mrs.  JAMsaoM.  Third  KditioD,  raftaeds  UMi  17 
Btchings  and  180  Woodcnta.   a  fola.  aqoare  crown  8to  SU  M 

Bp  the  $mme  Amtker, 

LEGEHD8  OF  THB  XOHABHC  0BI1EB8,  m  Kpamented  in 
Christian  Art.  New  and  improved  Bdition,  bainf  the  Third;  with 
many  Etchinga  and  Woodcata.    Square  crown  8vo  [iVeor^r  remify. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MABOHKA,  u  repreaented  in  Christian  Art 
Second  Bdition»  enlarged:  wtth  97  Etchinga  and  166  Woodcata.  Square 
crown  8vo  M« 

THE  HI8T0BY  OF  OUE  LOBD  AND  OF  HIS  PBEOUSBOB  JOHH 

THE  BAPTIST;  with  the  Personages  and  Typical  SobJecU  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  represented  in  Chriatian  Art.  Sqoare  orown  8to  with 
many  Etchings  and  Woodcnta  [In  tkeprett. 

CATS'  AND  FABUFS  BOOK  OF  EMBLTCMS :  Moral  Bmblems, 
with  Apborisana,  AdagesL  and  Prorerba  of  all  Nationa:  Oompriaing  60 
circular  Vignettes,  60  Ttul-plecea,  and  a  Frontispiece  composed :from  their 
works  by  J.  Lbiohton,  F.S.A.,  and  enrraved  on  Wood«  The  Text 
translated  and  fedited,  with  Additions,  by  It.  Pioor.   Imperial  8vo  Sl«  M 

BinrZAN'S  PaOBOrS  FBOQBESS:  WUh  126  lUustratioM  on 
Steel  and  Wood,  from  original  Designs  by  C  Bennett ;  and  a  Prelkce  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Kinoslby.    Fcp  4to  SU 

THEOLOOIA  GEBMAHICA:  Translated  by  SvaurKA  Wikkwobth. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rer.  C.  Kikqsliy;  and  a  X«etter  by  Baron 
BuifaBM.    Ftp  8to  S# 

LTBA  OEBMAKIOA.  QDranslated  from  the  Gterman  bj  CUTBXBnni 
WiNKwoaTH  Piaar  Skbibs,  Hymns  for  the  Snadaya  and  Chief 
Festirals  of  the  Christian  Year.  Second  Sbbibb,  the  ChriHian  Life. 
Fcp  8vo  price  U  each  aeriaa. 

H7HNS  FBOX  LYBA  OEBXAKICA.    18mo  Is 

LTBA  OEBXAHICA.  PntST  Ssbixs,  aa  abore,  translated  by 
C.  WiNKWoaTB.  With  Illostrationa  from  Original  Designs  by  John 
Leighton,  F.S.A.,  engraTed  on  Wood  under  his  snperinteadcnce.    Fcp 

4toau 

THE  CHDBALE-BOOK  FOB  XRGLAHD;  A  Complete  Hymn-Boolc 
for  Public  and  Private  Worship,  in  accordance  with  the  Senricea  and 
FeatiTals  of  the  Church  of  England :  The  Hi/wmt  from  the  l4fra  Oerwumica 
and  other  Sources,  translated  from  the  German  by  C  WiNKWoaTH  ; 
the  TVntet,  frtnn  the  Sacred  Music  of  the  Lutheran.  Latin,  and  other 
Churches,  for  Four  Voices,  with  Historical  Notea,  cc*  oompiled  and 
edited  by  W.  S.  Bbnnbtt,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Cambridce,  and  by  Otto  Goloschicid'T.  Fcp  4to  price  10e6<l  doth,  or 
18«  half' bound  in  morocco. 
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WnaaLOQlk  CUltiBUAVA:  Fadms  and  Hjmiis  for  the  Obi- 
Uan  SeMOiM.    Selected  and  Contributed  by  PhiUiymsie 
Edited  by  Bbnjajiim  Hall  Kbitnbdt,  D.D^  Prebendary  e€ 
Crown  8to  [Jmat 


LYRA.  8AGBA ;  Being  a  Collection  of  Hjmns,  Ancient  and  lEadoc 
Odet,  and  Pngrnifnti  of  Sacred  Poetry ;  compiled  and  edited,  wtt  i 
Preficc,  by  the  Rev.  B.  W,  Satilb,  M.A.    Pep  9ro  te 

LYRA  BOMBSTIOA:  Ohrisiian  Songs  for  Domestic  Bdifieatioi. 
Translated  from  the  PtmUmry  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Sfitta,  By  Ricam 
MASiiB.    Pep  8to  4«  M 

THE  WIFF8  MAinTAL  i  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  8oDgi  en 
Several  Occaaions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  CALvaarr,  JLi- 
Omamented  in  the  style  of  Quaen  EUxabttkU  Prtijfer  ^BaoJk,  Creva  9« 
price  lOtM 

H0BHF8  IHTBODUCnOH  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUBT  AH 
KNOWLKDOB  OP  THE  HOLY  SCRIFTURCS.  Eleventk  Editm, 
revised  tbrouchoat.  and  brought  up  to  the  existing  state  ef  Bibbai 
Knowledge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.T.  H.  Uo«nb,  B.D.,  tke  Aotbor,  t> 
Rev.  JoHM  Ayrb,  M.A..  and  S.  P.  TsBOBLLBft,  LUD. ;  or  with  tit 
becond  Volnme^on  the  Otd  Tettawtent,  edited  by  S.  Davidsob,  D& 
and  LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  33  Woodcats  and  Pacmmilea.  4  t<^  ew 
price  if  S  13«  0d 

H0RHF8  C0MPEHDI0TT8  nrTRODTTCnOlT  TO  THB  SnTUBY  Of 

THE  BIBLE.  Tenth  BdUiom,  carefully  re-e«lited  by  the  Rev.  Jobje 
Aybb,  M.A.,  of  Oonville  and  Caius  College,  Canibridi(«*  With  S  M^ 
and  6  lUastrations,    Post  8vo  9« 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE:  CompHsing  a  &ai&< 
mary  of  the  Evidences  of  Chrittianitv;  the  Principles  of  Bibiks: 
Criticism ;  the  History,  Chronolory,  and  Geography  of  the  Scriptmw ; 
an  Account  of  the  Pormation  of  the  Canon ;  separate  IntrodocMM  » 
the  several  Books  of  the  Bible,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Araa,  MU. 
Pep  8vo  with  Maps,  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  suBieroas  Woodcats: 
uniform  with  MaunderU  Trtantie:  [JVearfy  rse^f. 

iHSTRncnoHs  m  the  doctrute  akd  practicz  of  cheiB' 

TIANITY.  Intended  chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  ConfirmatioB.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  O.  E.  L.  Cotton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  CALcirrTA.  Itoo 
pnce  3«M 

B0WBLER*8  FAXILY  8EAX8PEARS ;  in  which  nothing  is  adiei 
to  the  Original  Text,  but  those  words  and  expressions  are  cmtitUd  whici 
cannot  with  propriety  be  read  alond.  Cheaper  Genuine  Bditioo,  compktt 
in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  S6  'Woodcut  llluatrations,  price  I4«  Or,  eitk 
the  same  Illustrations,  in  6  volumes  for  the  pocket,  price  5«  each. 

GOLBSXITH'B  poetical  WORKS.  Edited  by  B01.TOV  Cobvit. 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  fhim  Oesinis  bj 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.    Square  crown  8vo  au  ^^ 


POBUBUXD   BT  MESSB8.  LOlfOirAir  AVO   CO.                    21 
I  

MOOBS'8  ntlSH  KSLOBIES.  With  161  Designs  on  Steel  bj 
t  Dan IBL  M  ACLisB,  R.A.,  and  the  whole  of  the  Text  of  the  Sonji^t  en|pr«ved 
V         by  Bbckbr.    Snper-royal  8vo  3U  M 

'  TENinEL'S  EDITION  OF  KOOBFS  LALLA  BOOKH.     With  68 
Woodcut  lilastratiODS*  from  Original  Drawing,  and  5  Initial  Paget  of 
f         Persian  Designs  by  T.  Sulman,  Jan.    fcp  4to  3I« 

'  HOOBFS  POETICAL  WOBKS.  Feople^s  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  large  type,  with  Portrait  after  Phillips.  Square  crown  8to 
price  \2t  <kf 

t  POETICAL  W0BX8  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LAHBOIT  (L.E.L.) 
Comprising  the  Improvisatriee.  the  Venetian  BraceUU  the  Golden  Violet, 
the  Troubadour^  and  Poetical  Remains.    New  Edition ;  with  3  Vignettes. 

1         3  Tols.  16mo  lOtf 

t  

I  LAYS  OF  AHCISNT  BOME  ;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada,  Bj  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.    l6mo  4«  td 

I  LOBD  HACATJLATS  LAT8  OF  ANCIENT  BOME.    With  niustra- 
I  tions.  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp 

\  4tO  3U 

POEMS.  By  Matthew  Abkold.  Fibst  Sebies,  Third  Edition. 
Fcp8vo5?6d    SbconoSiriis,  5« 

By  the  eame  Author, 

MEBOPE :  A  Tragedy.  With  a  Preface  and  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction.   Fcp  8vo  be 

80TITHETS  POETICAL  WOBXS ;  with  aU  the  Author's  last  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.  Library  Edition^  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Medium  8vo  3U ;  in  10  vols,  fcp  8to  with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  Z&e 

By  the  eame  Author, 

THE  BOCTOB,  kt.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wartsr»  B,v,  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and  coloured 
Plate.    Square  crown  Svo  13*  64 

CALBEBON'S  THBEE  BBAMA8 1  Love  the  Greatett  Enehantmeni^ 
The  Soreeriet  of  Sin,  and  The  Devotion  of  the  Croee,  attempted  In  English 
Asonsnte  and  other  Imiuttve  Verse,  by  D.  F.  MacCartht,  M.R.I. A., 
with  Notes,  and  the  Spanish  Text.    Fcp  4to  ]5# 

A  smEtVET  OF  HITMAN  PBOGBESS  TOWABDS  HIOHEB  CIYI* 
LISATION :  a  Pmgress  as  little  perceived  by  the  multitude  in  any  sge, 
as  is  the  growinsr  of  a  tree  by  the  children  who  sport  under  its  shade.  By 
Nbil  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo  price  te  td 

COLONISATION  ANB  COLONIES:  Being  a  Series  of  Lectaret 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1839.  '40,  and  '41.  By 
Herman  Mbbivalb,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Second 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions.    8vo  18# 


0.  X.  WILI2aH*8  FOPVLAS  TkBLM  lor  A«Mrtaumig  fbeTdv 

or  LiUBhold.  Le«MlM>ld,  ud  Chnreli  Vromttj,  Piewl  PIiim»  te.;  ik 
Public  Fnncu ;  Annual  ATengre  Price  aaa  Intarwt  os  CchmoIb  ftw  ITI 
to  1861 ;  Chemical,  Geo^rapbical,  Astronomical,  Tri|roDometrical  Trtks. 
ftcftc    iVM  AK/toM,  «ilarg:cd.    PostSrolfit 

THOKSOH'S  TABLES  OF  IHTEBBIT,  tt  Tbane^  Wonr,  Foiff  b^ 
a- Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pouid  toTm  ''»^*^n'*^a^.  nnd  firea 
)  to  885  Days,    l&mo  U  6d 

A  DICnOHABT,  PEACTICAL,  THEOBETICAL,  AHB  HBTOBIBAL 
of  Comneroe  and  Commercial  Navigation.  Br  J.  K.  M^Cujjuocm^  ^ 
lUnstnted  with  Maps  and  Plans.  New  Bmtioo*  contniniiv  ■"'^ 
additional  Informatioo.    8vo  50t 

Bf  the  tawu  Autktr, 

A  DICnOVABT,  GflOOBAPHICAL,  SXAUBnOAL,  AHB  HSneBI- 

CAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural  OI||ecti  b 
the  Worid.    New  Edition,  revised ;  with  6  Maps.    9  vols.  8vo  63* 

A  XAHHAL  OF  OBOCAAnST,  Pfayued,  Indortrial,  md  Pofifeia: 
By  William  Hcghbs,  F.R.G.S.,&c..  Professor  of  Geofpvpliv hi  QmisH 
College,  London.  New  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition :  with  6  coloved 
Mapa.    Pep  8vo  7«  M 

Or,  in  Two  Parts :  Part  I.  Buroj[>e,  U  M;  Part  II.  Asin, 
Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and  Polyneaia,  it 

Sf  ike  eame  Autker, 

THE   OEOGEAPHT   OF   BBITISE   HISTOBT;    a 

Description  of  the  British  Ishmds  at  sncceaaive  Perioda,  Ikoaa  theL 
Times  to  the  Present  Day ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  commeaceaMKi  ei 
Colonisation  on  the  part  of  the  English  Nation.  With  6  P^O^-cttkmni 
Mapt.    Fcp  8vo  8t  td 

A  ITE  W  BBinSH  OAZEITEIB ;  or,  Topompbioil  DictionazT  of 
the  British  Islands  and  Narrow  Saas :  Comprtoing  eonciae  nssuiiiflsM 
of  about  60,000  Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Ob|ect«  of  Nate, 
founded  on  the  best  Authorities.    By  J.  A.  Shart.    2  Tola,  avo  ^i  Mt 

A  HEW  UCHOKABT  OF  OBOOBAncr,  Besorip^Ttt^  Vbymml. 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  Forming  a  complete  General  f^amiim  ^ 
tha  Worid.  By  A.  K.  Johnston,  F.R.S.B.,  8ec  Seeomd  »«fTf,  revised. 
In  One  Volume  of  1,860  pages,  compriaing  about  80,000  Nhbcr  of  Pteos. 
8vo80« 

AH  ENCTCLOPJEDIA  OF  CIVIL  EKOIHEEBnrO^  Hktones3» 
Theoretical,  and  Practical.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  8,000  Woodcntt. 
By  E.  Crisy,  C.E.    iSr«oiHf  Bdifion,  revised  and  eitended.    8m4ai 


THE  SE0IKSEB*8  HANDBOOK;  espbdning tiie  Prinoiplw  ^ 

should  guide  the  Toung*  Engineer  in  the  Conatruction  of  HmtAin&rr  witi 
the  necessary  Rules,  Proportions,  and  TU>Iea.     By  C  S.  ' 
En^neer.    Post  8vo  5r 


FUfiLISHBD  BY  IfSSSIlS.  LOKOKAIT  XSD  CO.  23 


USEFUL  nrrOBKATION  FOB  SVOlHJfiEBS :  Bemg  a  Fnusr 
Sbuu  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Working  Bngineen  of  Toriuhire 
and  Uncuhire.  By  W.  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  F.R.S^  F.G.d.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcnta.    Crown  8to  10«  6d 

Second  Sbribi:  Containinir  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Collapse  of 
Boiler  Fines  and  the  Strength  of  Materials,  and  Lectures  on  subjecta 
connected  with  Mechanical  Engineering,  &c.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8to  10«  9d 


B9  tit  mm€  AuUor, 

A  TBEATISS  ON  MILLS  AHB  MILLWOBK.  YoL.  I.  on  the 
principles  of  Mechanism  and  on  Prime  Movers.  With  Plates  and  Woodcnta. 
8vol<« 

AS  SVCTCLOFJEDIA  OF  ABCHITECTUBX,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  PracticaL  By  JosBPH  OwiLT.  With  more  than  1,000  Wood 
Bogravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.    8to  4S» 

LOUIXnrS  EHCYCLOPSDIA  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  YQla  Archi- 
tecture and  Famitare.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudom  ;  with 
more  than  3,000  Woodcuts.    8vo  6S# 

THE  '"ITM  MWTW  OF  UCfRAllISX,  designed  for  Students  of 
Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodbvb,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  King*s  College,  London.  With  306  Figures  on  Wood. 
PostSvoOtM 

UBVS  UICnOVABY  OF  ABTS,  KAJfUFACTUBSS,  ARB  HHIES. 
Fifth  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged;  with  nearly  3,000  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. Edited  by  Robert  Huvt,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records,  &c.,  assisted  by  nomerous  gentlemen  eminent  m  Science  ana 
connected  with  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.    3  vols.  8vo  £i 

AH  EHCTCL0P2DIA  OF  DOMBSTIC  BCQNOmr:  Comprising  such 
subjects  as  are  roost  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping.  By 
Thos.  Wbbstrr  ;  assisted  by  Mrs.  Parkbs.  With  nearly  1,000  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo  ZUM 

HOBEBH  COOXEBT  FOB  FBIYATE  FAHILIBS,  reduced  to  a 
System  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts,  in  which 
the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and  other  eminent  Writers  have  been  as 
much  as  possible  applied  and  explained.  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged  Edition:  with  8  Plates,  comprising  37  Figures, and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp  8ro  7«  64 

A  FEACnOAL  IBSATISB  OK  BBSWIN0,  baaed  on  Obemical  and 
Economical  Principles :  With  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and  Instruc- 
tiODs  for  Private  Families.    By  W.  Bijick.    8vo  price  10«  6d 

OH  FOOD  AHD  US  BIOBSTIOH:  Being  an  Introduction  to 
Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton.  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
&c.    With  IS  WooUcuU.    Post  8ro  12« 
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HUTB   TO   X0THIB8   OH   THS    MAMAGKMXMT  OF  ^Tna 

HBALTH  DURING  THK  PBRiOD  OF  PRBONANCT  AND  IN  THE 
LY1N0.1N  ROOM.    ByT.  BomM.D.    Ftpi^lT 

AND  DJSBASB.    Fcp  Svo  5*  ^^  ajsoiofi 

LECTOEES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  DTFAVCT  AVB  ctttthtoh 
By  CHABL18  Wmt.  M.D.,  &c.  F«Hir/A  -Mf^m,  wSSofwS 
rtrouirhoat;  with  numerous  ftdditioiial  Cues,  mmI  m^opSos  SiS- 

THB  FATBHTEE'S  IIAOTAI:  A  TrwOiie  on  the  I^w  «ndFIi^ 
tice  of  Letters  Pstent,  espedsUy  intended  for  the  ime  of  PmtcBtMs  mi 
Inventors.    By  J.  Johnson  and  J.  H.  Johnson,  BmityT  fSS^^ 

THE  FSACnCAL  DEAUGHTSXAH'S  BOOK  OF  miiiikTiini 
DESIGN.  By  W.  Johnson,  Assoc.  Inst.C.B.  Seiiomd  BdUiom^^ni^nti' 

THE  FEACnCAL  MECHAHIC^  JOURHAl:  An  lUustrated  Beeord 
of  Mechsnicsj  and  Bn^neerin^  Science,  and  Epitome  of  Pntent  lima. 
tions.    4to  price  U  monthly.    Vols.  I.  to  XV.  price  14#  «cb!^ciSr 

THE  FEACnCAL  HECHAHKTS  JOUBHAL  BECOBB  OF  TBI 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  186J.  AfoUind^LlS 
Illustrated  Account  of  the  Exhibition,  contributed  by  ia  w riSSTS 
eminence  in  the  Departments  of  Science  and  Art.  I  n  O be  VoImStS^ 
prisinjf  630  Pages  o/ Utterprets.  illustrated  by  20  Plate  Ensm^^^ 
900  Woodcuts.    4to  price  2fr*6d  cloth.  -insraviiifa  sm 

COLUEBIES  AHD   COLLIEBS ;    A  Handbook   of  the   I^w  and 
leadini^  Cases  relatinf  thereto.     By  J,  C.  FowLaa.  Barris^**  «»  r « 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Dist^ct  of  MSb^T^dlll^d^t^ 

•  Cp  0TO  0» 

THE  TmOBT  OF  WAB  ILLUSTBATED  hj  numerous  Kxamnle. 
froul  History.  By  Lieut-Col.  MAcDouoALLjateSuperiiitendir^^y^ 
StaflTCoUefe.    TA^rrf firfirt««,  with  10  Plans.    PostlvSprtoTi^^ 

PBOJECTUE  WEAPOKS    OF   WAB   AHD    BXPLOSIVS    caw 

POUNDS.  By  J.  ScorPSEN.  M.B.  Lond.  late  Processor  of  CbSiia^J 
the  AldersRsle  School  of  Medicine.  FourU  BditUm.  Ptost  S^^ 
Woodcuts,  9tM  ^^^  •»■ 

SuppLiMSNT,  cooUininf  New  Resources  of  Warfare,  price  9« 

A  MANUAL  FOB  HAVAL  CADETS.  By  JoHic  M'Nkh.  Bovn 
I'^L^J?'*'"  ^^'  P«bh8hed  *iiih  the  SancUon  and  AODrov.l'^TS 
\SI^  CommUBioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Second  SauSS^^itH  ^ 
«S£'"{%.?  l?S^?rc/^^"  ''  Si|ru.ls.^c.,  and  , ,  ^clr,:^!  Si^sl? 


PVBU8HXD  BT  MSSBBS.  LOVOHJLK  IVD   CO. 
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FBOJECnOK  AHB  CALCITLATIOK  OF  THE  8FHEBS.  For 
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